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Houn  or  Rkpebsbntattves, 

Comcnnm  on  'Mjxjtakz  Aitaibb, 

Wednesdaf/j  September  3,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
.  iiunnan)  presidi^. 

The  Cbaibhak.  We  have  pending  before  us  four  different  bills 
n^arding  the  matter  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Armv  and  univer- 
BU  training,  which  are  H.  R.  7925,  introduced  by  Mr.  Curry  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  bill  to  establish  the  department  of  aeronautics,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  H.  R.  8068,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kahn,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  nmversal  military,  naval,  and  vocational  training,  and  for  mobi- 
lization of  the  manhood  of  the  Nation  in  a  national  emergency; 
H.  R.  8287,  which  Mr.  Kahn  introduced,  and  which  is  the  War  I)e- 
partment  biU,  a  bill  to  reorganize  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  for  other  purposes;  and-H.  R.  8870,  intro- 
dnced  by  Mr.  Dent,  a  bill  to  amraid  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
niaking  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  the  national  defraise, 
ind  for  other  purposes." 

I  have  asked  Gen.  March,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  to  come  before  the 
ctanmittee  this  morning  and  explain  to  us  the  features  of  the  bill 
H.  R.  8287,  the  War  Department  bill,  or  any  of  the  other  bills  he 
may  desire  to  explain  to  the  committee.  Gen.  March,  we  will  be 
vary  glad  to  hear  you. 

ST&TEHEirr  OF  OEir.  FETTOF  C.  HABCH,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF. 

Gen.  March.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.  R.  8287  is  the  bill  for  the 
reoi^anization  of  the  Army  suggested  by  the  War  Department,  and 
I  m^ht  say,  preliminary  to  bringing  out  some  of  the  features  of 
that  bill  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  especially,  that  when 
the  armistice  was  dgned,  on  November  11,  the  War  Department  was 
confront^  the  fact  that  the  onlv  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
vbidi  provided  for  a  Military  Estaolishment  was  the  so-called  Hay- 
Oiamberlain  bill,  which  provided  for  a  Regular  Army  of  something 
like  175,000  men  plus  certain  staff  corps,  which  were  not  included  in 
fhe  strength  of  the  Army,  bringing  the  total  available  strength  of 
the  Army  to  something  like  230,000  men.  That  bill  prescribed  in 
detail  the  strength  of  all  the  units  of  the  Regular  Army.  It  provided 
that  the  strength  of  a  company  of  Infantry  should  consist  of  a  certain 
number  of  officers  and  men,  and  it  made  a  similar  provision  for  the 
othw  units,  so  on  throughout  the  entire  line  of  t^e  Army. 

llie  experience  of  this  war  had  shown  that  the  organization  of  all 
these  imits  had  to  be  changed  in  order  to  be  successful  in  war.  In 
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addition  to  that  a  number  of  new  corps  had  been  developed  by  the 

experiences  of  the  war,  which  were  not  included  in  the  organization 
prescribed  by  the  national  defense  act  or  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  also,  the  War  Department  organization  itself 
had  been  compelled  to  be  changed  by  the  progress  of  events  during 
the  war. 

So  we  were  confronted  vfitk  an  actuaUv  ezistong  organization 
both  in  tiie  War  Department  and  in  the  field  whim  did  not  cor- 
respond in  any  particuUir  to  the  ox^iuiizatdon  presOTibed  by  law. 
We  then  starts  this  study  of  what  we  had  learned  during  the  war, 
because  we  believed  that  nobody  would  want  to  go  back  to  the  old 
order,  to  the  old  condition  of  defenselessness,  or  to  the  organization 
which  existed  before  the  war ;  and  we  attempted  to  put  in  the  form  of 
a  recommendation  to  Congr^  an  orgfuuzation  for  the  War  Depart- 
meat  and  for  the  Army  at  large  which  would  embody  the  result 
of  our  experience  during  the  war. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  matter  we  found  that  there  was  a 
considerable  group  of  officers  in  the  Army  who  believed  in  compul- 
sory military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  another  considerable 
group  who  did  not  believe  in  it  at  all,  who  believed  that  it  was 
Prussian  in  its  origin  and  wholly  un-American,  but  who  did  believe 
in  universal  military  training  tor  the  youth  of  the  country,  of  a 
more  or  less  limited  character. 

The  bill  which  was  finally  evolved  was  based  upon  having  some 
svstem  of  limited  training  for  the  young  men  of  the  country  in- 
cluded in  its  provisions,  and  there  was  also  a  provision  that  in  time 
of  war  the  selective  service  act  which  had  been  passed  by  Congress 
during  the  war  should  automatically  go  into  effect  without  the  nec- 
essity for  any  further  legislation.  Combined  with  that  was  a  pro- 
posed strength  of  the  Army  which  would  allow  us  to  incorporate 
into  the  military  organization  all  the  new  corps  which  had  been 
developed  by  the  war,  such  as  the  Tank  Corps,  the  Air  Service  as 
a  separate  unit,  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  etc.  In  determining 
l^e  strength  which  we  proposed  to  recommend  to  Congress  for  the 
B^^ar  Army  the  problem  was  two-fold,  first  to  have  a  proper 
strength  for  all  the  new  units  which  had  been  authorized  during 
the  war,  and  second,  to  keep  up  an  overhead  which  would  permit 
the  training  of  all  young  men  who  came  into  the  universal  military 
training  scheme  at  the  age  of  19  years. 

Those  two  being  the  foundation,  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  we  were  working,  we  then  proposed  to  organize  tnis  force 
which  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Begular  Army  into  a  complete 
unit,  properly  balanced,  with  an  overhead  for  all  or^nizations 
which  had  been  developed  by  this  war.  For  instance,  in  the  old 
organizations  we  had  no  such  thing  as  corps  troops  or  a  corps  com- 
mander, or  a  corps  staff;  we  had  no  such  thing  in  the  old  organiza- 
tion as  Army  troops  or  an  Army  commander,  or  an  Army  staff. 
AH  those  additional  units,  additional  to  the  divisions,  were  incor- 
porated into  one  complete  unit,  which  corresponds  to  what  we 
called  a  field  Army,  complete  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  as  far 
as  the  relation  of  the  different  organizations  is  concerned,  and  dimin- 
ished in  personnel  as  far  as  it  was  practical  to  diminish  it  and  ke^ 
the  organization  intact  I  instructed  the  committee  of  Army  offi- 
cers who  were  working  on  this  matter  to  cut  out  from  the  proposed 
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oivanization  every  unit  that  could  be  improvised  in  time  of  war, 
and  that  did  not  need  any  special  training  in  time  of  peace,  such 
as  labor  battalions  and  stevedore  battalions,  all  of  the  organiza- 
tions belonging  to  the  service  of  supply  that  can  be  simply  gotten 
together  and  easily  gotten  together  and  utilized  in  time  of  war,  and 
which  may  be  put  into  a  field  Army  in  time  of  war,  thus  forming 
a  complet«  field  Army  of  war  strength.  Or^inizations  of  that  kind 
were  cut  out  of  the  proposed  ^eace  strength  of  the  Army  and  the 
miits  themselves  skeletonized  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
enlisted  men  per  unit  to  a  point  where  we  woula  be  safe,  so  that 
when  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  expand  in  time  of  war,  if  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  have  an  abnormal  expansion,  we  could  have  it 
with  a  smaller  number  of  drilled  men. 

We  determined  in  reference  to  the  military  training  that  the  age 
where  a  man  should  be  trained,  which  would  interfere  least  with  his 
work  as  a  civilian,  was  19;  that  when  a  boy  became  19  years  of  age 
he  was  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  the  training. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bill  says  in  his  19th  year;  that  would  be 
between  the  time  he  becomes  18  years  of  age  and  the  time  he  be- 
comes 19  years,  would  it  not? 

(Sen.  Af.ARCH.  No;  the  idea  was  that  after  he  comes  to  his  19th 
birthday  he  then  becomes  available  for  universal  training. 

The  Chairman.  After  he  passes  his  19th  year  and  goes  into  his 
20th  year? 

Gen.  Mabch.  After  he  passes  his  18th  year  and  ^oes  into  his  19th 
year — when  he  reaches  his  19th  birthday — is  the  tune  when  we  take 
nim  into  this  training  under  this  theory.  The  question  of  the  train- 
ing* Uiat  would  be  necessary  for  this  scheme  was  the  subject  of  a 
very  great  deal  of  discussion  between  the  officers  of  the  Army  work- 
ing on  it  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  had  to  approve  it  finally. 

My  own  belief  was  something  like  this,  that  if  it  were  possible 
we  should  evolve  a  scheme  for  universal  training  which  should  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  a  man's  actual  work  or  education 
at  that  pteriod  of  his  life.  For  instance,  we  thought  we  could  take 
the  college  boys  of  19  years  of  age  during  the  period  when  they 
were  on  vacation  from  weir  colleges;  we  could  take  the  people  who 
worked  on  the  cotton  crops  in  the  South  at  the  time  when  they  were 
Dot  working  on  their  crop;  and  that  we  could  take  the  grain  pro- 
ducers of  the  North  at  another  time ;  and  everyone  would  be  regis- 
tered on  the  basis  of  the  time  which  was  most  fitting  to  give  him 
the  military  training  and  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  his 
ordinary  work  in  life. 

The  first  report  I  had  from  the  committee  considering  the  matter 
rec<Hnmmded  that  the  time  be  set  at  11  months,  which  would  taika 
a  man  out  of  Ms  occupation  practically  for  a  year.  That  w^  some- 
thing which  I  could  not  approve,  and  nobody  else  approved  it 
The  time  finally  recommended  was  three  months,  and  it  may  be 
said  from  the  start  that  the  amount  of  time  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
three  months,  does  not  represent  maximum  efficiency  by  any  means. 
It  represents  the  most  desirable  time,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration. If  more  time  could  be  given  the  men  would  be  better 
trained  and  tiliey  would  attain  greater  proficiency.  But  we  learned  in 
the  war  that  we  could  do  a  great  deal  with  the  men  in  three  months. 
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Members  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  who  have  had 
large  experience  in  this  sort  of  thing  for  a  number  of  years,  have  on 
different  occasions  had  Army  officers  before  them  who  have  said  that 
it  takes  at  least  two  years  to  train  a  man  to  be  a  soldier.  We  have 
learned  in  this  war  that  it  does  not  take  two  years  to  make  a  soldier. 

The  Chairman.  They  used  to  tell  us  you  could  not  make  a  seedier 
inside  of  three  years,  and  if  you  had  him  five  years  it  would  be  better. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  all  gone. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  maintained  at  all  times  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  train  men  that  length  of  time  to  make  soldiers  of  them. 

Gen.  March.  If  a  man  has  his  military  training  as  an  incident  to 
doing  police  work  and  other  things  at  a  post  it  will  take  an  indefi- 
nite time  to  make  a  soldier  out  of  him,  but  if  you  have  the  intensive 
training  of  the  kind  proposed  in  this  bill,  you  can  do  it  in  a  much 
shorter  time. 

The  CiiAutMAN.  As  I  understand  your  plan,  it  is  predicated  on  tiie 

f)lan  that  prevails  in  Switzerland  and  in  Australia,  two  democracies 
ike  ourselves,  and  not  on  the  plan  that  prevailed  in  Prussia. 
■  Gen.  March.  We  do  not  propose  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Prussian  plan  if  we  can  avoid  it.  We  are  entirely  and  unalterably 
opposed  to  that  scheme  in  toto.  In  order  to  make  the  three  months* 
training  successful  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  trained  overhead.  You 
can  not  give  three  months*  intensive  traininj^  and  turn  out  your  men 
so  that  they  will  be  an  asset  to  the  country  in  time  of  war  unless  the 
men  training  them  are  trained  men.  So,  approaching  that  point  of 
the  subject,  we  decided  that  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  should 
be  a  function  of  the  regular  men  that  we  should  have  for  the  purpose 
of  training  in  this  scheme.  The  figures  prepared  for  the  Provost 
Marshal  (^neral  in  determining  the  number  of  men  of  different  ages 
that  would  be  available  under  the  selective-service  act  gave  us  defi- 
nite figures  upon  which  to  work.  It  appeared  in  the  last  registration 
under  the  selective-service  act  that  something  like  793,000  young  men 
arrived  at  the  age  of  19  years  each  year.  We  assumed,  for  the  pres- 
ent population  of  the  country,  that  that  might  be  taken  as  the  starting 
point  in  this  scheme.  Of  course,  as  the  population  increases,  that 
number  would  be  raised,  perhaps.  Then  we  applied  to  the  793,000 
the  same  method  of  elimination  applied  by  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral during  the  war  to  the  classes  of  men  who  came  before  liim.  Ho 
worked  out  by  experience  in  handling  a  great  many  men  in  the  draft 
figures  which  gave  the  percentages  of  the  physically  infirm  and  men- 
tally  defective  in  any  given  group  of  men,  and  applying  those  ratios 
to  the  793,000  men  we  determined  the  number  of  men  we  would  liave 
to  take  care  of  each  year  under  a  univei"sa]  military  training  scheme, 
if  it  went  througli.  Then  the  problem  was,  first,  how  to  train  them, 
second,  where  to  train  them,  and,  third,  what  it  would  cost,  the  last 
being  one  of  the  most  important  features,  of  course. 

The  Government  has  in  its  possession  now  16  canttmments  and 
one  training  camp,  Camp  Kearny,  giving  17  places  where  men  can 
be  trained,  where  tjie  overhead  in  the  matter  of  shelter,  and  so  forth, 
is  already  provided,  and  there  is  ground  for  such  training.  We 
assumed  then  that  those  would  be  Die  principal  points  of  the  uni- 
versal military  training  scheme,  provided  it  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress, and  no  extra  expense  would  be  needed  on  that  point.  We 
have  already  got  those  places.   Those  camps  are  also  available  for 
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National  Guard  units  and  for  whatever  Regular  Army  training  there 
would  be  needed  in  addition;  for  their  training  in  the  larger  sense 
of  the  term.  We  do  not  proi>ose  to  have  the  Mnd  of  traming  we 
had  in  the  old  days.  The  training  we  are  proposing  to  have  now, 
training  in  the  lai^r  sense,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  division 
Commander.  The  (uvision  is  trained  as  a  unit,  instead  of  having  a 
lot  of  loose  units  that  never  have  gotten  together,  and  that  without 
the  proper  training  can  not  be  handled  as  a  large  unit,  sudi  as  a 
division.  This  scheme  contemplates  training  the  entire  personnel 
oi  the  army,  and  the  training  would  be  in  large  units. 

We  took  these  camps  and  found  their  present  maximum  capacity, 
the  number  of  men  for  whom  shelter  could  be  j^ven  in  the  17  train- 
ing camps.  We  then  took  the  population.  These  camps,  as  vou 
know,  are  distributed  geographically  all  around  the  coimtry.  We 
then  took  the  population  which  must  feed  into  these  places,  and  we 
found  that  we  could  by  using  this  training  sch«ne  ta.ls»  care  of 
650,000  men  a  ^ear  by  naving  three  classes  of  three  months  each, 
using  the  facilities  already  at  our  disposal.  That  left  three  months 
besides  for  the  combined  training  of  the  Regular  Army,  for  the 
utilization  of  these  training  facilities  by  the  National  Guard,  or  for 
whatever  other  purpose  it  was  desirable  to  use  them. 

Having  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  development  of  the  plan,  the 
sofaetitation  of  figures  was  practically  eas^.  We  saw  clear  dajrU^ht 
in  carrying  through  practically  the  universal  military  traimng 
fldkeme,  and  the  expense,  which  I  will  refer  to  more  or  less  in  detau 
later,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  was  all  worked  out,  showing  just  what 
everything  would  cost  and  why. 

There  nave  been  iutroducol,  besides  those  main  features,  the 
foundation  of  the  bill,  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  number  of  things 
which  are  bound  to  create  discussion,  and  which  I  had  better  refer 
to  in  order  to  mve  you  some  idea  of  tne  reasons  why  the  department 
teoMnmended  uiem. 

The  first  thing  is  the  form  of  the  bill  itself.  The  practice  in  all 
Army  legislation  heretofore  has  been  to  prescribe  precisely  what 
every  organization  would  consist  of,  to  say  exactly  what  a  company 
of  infanttr  would  consist  of,  that  it  would  consist  of  one  captain, 
one  first  Ueutenant,  one  second  lieutenant,  so  many  sergeants,  so 
many  corporals,  and  so  on  down  to  the  last  man ;  so  that  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  get  one  more  mechanic,  for  instance,  for  an  organiza- 
tkm,  after  it  has  been  approved,  it  is  necessary  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  one  more  mechanic  for  each 
orguiizati<m  in  the  Army. 

That  is  an  example  of  the  difference  between  the  form  of  this 
bill  and  the  form  of  the  previous  Army  legislation,  and  it  runs  that 
way  all  the  way  through.  So  we  recommend  that  you  authorize,  if 
you  authorize  at  all,  the  number  of  officers  and  men  in  a  lump  sum 
for  each  corps,  leaving  it  to  the  President  to  prescribe  the  organiza- 
tion which  he  would  determine  tO  be  most  efficient  in  that  corps. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  what  we  did  with  reference 
to  the  technical  and  special  corps. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  national-defense  act? 
Gen.  March.  Tliat  is  precisely  what  you  did  in  the  national-de- 
fense act,  and  it  is  so  mach  finer  than  anything  that  was  ever  done 
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before  that  everybody  was  in  favor  of  it  all  the  way  through,  and  so 
the  bill  was  drawn  along  that  line. 

The  Chairsian.  Only  you  propose,  as  I  understand  you,  to  extend 
that  system  to  every  arm  of  the  service. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  precisely  so.  Another  feature  of  the  bill 
which  will  be  received  with  some  opposition  in  the  Army  itself  and 
which  all  of  you  gentlemen  are  perfectly  familiar  with  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  promotion  by  selection.  Members  of  this 
committee  of  long  experience  have  always  found  that  the  Army  itself 
has  been  very  much  opposed  to  it,  and  they  were  opposed  to  it  be- 
cause they  did  not  thmk  it  could  go  through  and  be  worked  out 
properly.  I  think  perhaps  everybody  among  the  men  who  are  op- 
posed to  promotion  by  selection  say  wiat  it  is  all  right  theoretically, 
but  they  do  not  believe  in  it  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Now,  we 
have  had  for  the  first  time  actual  experience  in  handling  promotion 
by  selection  and  have  had  a  practical  demonstration  of  how  it  would 
work  out.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war  in  the  conduct  of  the 
force  in  France,  Irefore  I  came  back,  Gen.  Pershing,  finding  himsdf 
compelled  to  assign  to  the  command  of  units  Regular  Army  officers 
because  they  were  seniors  only,  asked  the  department  in  a  forma] 
cable  to  approve  promotions  by  selection  in  the  Expeditionary  Forces. 
He  said  that  he  could  not  get  alon^  without  it,  that  the  men  who  were 
able  to  do  tJie  jobs  best  must  be  eiven  responsibilitjr  ratiier  than  tiie 
men  who  simply  happened  to  be  we  senior  men.  That  was  approved 
by  the  War  Department. 

Later  on,  when  I  became  Chief  of  StaiF,  I  extended  it  to  the  whole 
Army,  and  we  have  had  that  scheme  in  effect  for  over  a  year  for 
the  whole  Army  and  for  about  18  months  for  the  Army  in  France. 
If  there  has  been  a  substantial  complaint  about  the  working  out  of 
the  system,  as  to  its  fairness  and  the  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained, there  is  no  record  of  it  in  the  War  Department.  We  have 
had  practically  no  complaint  at  all.  Individuals  are  disturbed 
because  they  are  passed  over,  but  the  feet  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
was  success  immediately  attendant  upon  the  adoption  of  that  prin- 
ciple. It  was  necessary  for  us  to  continue  promotions  on  paper 
in  the  Regular  Army,  but  when  we  consolidated  all  the  branches 
of  the  Army,  the  divisions  which  had  come  from  the  National  Guard 
and  the  divisions  which  had  come  from  the  National  Army  and  the 
divisions  which  had  come  from  the  Regular  Army  into  one  big 
United  States  Army,  as  we  did  over  a  year  ago,  in  that  Army  we 
established  promotion  by  selection  in  its  entirety,  and  continued  on 
paper  the  promotions  necessary  in  ^e  Regular  Army  itself. 

This  general  scheme  provides  that  the  promotion  by  selection  shall 
be  done  by  the  Army  itself.  It  provides  that  a  man  shall  be  recom- 
mended for  promotion  by  selection  by  a  board  of  officers  of  tlie 
command  in  which  he  is  serving;  officers  who  see  his  work  every 
day  and  see  his  work  over  long  periods  of  time,  imd  that  he  shaft 
not  get  his  promotion  simply  by  passing  an  examination  which  he 
can  cram  up  for  overnight. 

When  those  names  which  have  been  selected  to  go  up  to  the  next 
higher  authority,  if  it  is  a  regiment,  for  example,  where  the  recom- 
mendation is  for  the  promotion  of  a  first  lieutenant  to  a  captain 
by  selection  because  of  his  excellent  work,  then  that  recommendation 
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is  passed  on  to  the  next  higher  command,  to  the  brigade  commander. 
But  that  name  can  not  go  forward  disapproved ;  the  brigade  com- 
mander can  not  disapprove  the  recommendation  without  stating  his 
reasons  tor  it.  Finally,  it  comes  to  the  War  Department,  and  unless 
the  man  is  recommended  for  promotion  by  selection  by  the  entire 
^ain  of  officers  he  can  not  be  promoted.  But  if  no  man  is  recom- 
mended for  promotion  by  selection  then  seniority  goverm,  and  the 
man  vho  is  senior  gets  the  promotion. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  would  that  work  out  in  the  case  of  a  colonel, 
where  he  was  stationed  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  he  being  the 
highest  officer  in  the  command?.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  handle  his 
case,  how  would  you  do  it  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  case  is  hein^  handled  ri^ht  now,  all  the  time. 
Of  course  you  know  that  promotion  by  selection  already  applies  to 
colonels,  under  the  present  army  organization.  A  man  is  promoted 
to  be  a  brigadier  general  by  selection  and  not  by  seniority. 

Mr.  McKiNziE.  My  thought  is  this.  In  time  of  war  when  you 
have,  a  division  in  the  field,  composed  of  a  number  or  regiments, 
then  there  would  be  various  officers,  who  mi^ht  form  a  board  to 
pass  upon  it.  But  in  time  of  peace,  if  a  regiment  is  stationed  at 
one  of  our  forts  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  But  a  regiment  is  not  going  to  be 
stationed  at  one  of  our  forte.  This  scheme  ^uts  into  e£^ct  what  we 
are  doing  right  now.  We  have  all  the  re^imente  in  the  Army  in 
divisions,  so  that  they  will  have  the  combined  training  of  the  in- 
fentry  with  the  field  artillery,  and  the  trains  and  the  cavalry  in 
the  divisional  camps.  The  whole  force  which  is  proposed  here  is 
an  organization  into  divisions,  21  divisions,  one  cavalry  division 
to  be  used  along  the  border  and  the  other  20  infantry  divisions  to 
be  stationed  in  the  Philippines  and  the  outlying  possessions,  that 
is,  three  of  them ;  and  the  other  17  to  be  in  division  camps  at  home. 
Of  course,  you  would  have  the  coast  artillery  troops  in  the  coast 
fortifications. 

That  is  not  a  very  good  case  for  purposes  of  illustration  because 
the  colonel  now  is  promoted  by  selection  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general,  and  the  promotion  is  made  by  the  President  after  a  most 
careful  examination  of  the  record  of  all  the  colonels  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Fisher.  General,  I  found  that  during  the  war  there  was  no 
matter  with  which  the  War  Department  was  connected  that  brought 
on  more  irritation  than  selection.  What  is  your  explanation  of  the 
rapid  promotion  of  men  here  in  Washington?  I  have  been  told 
that  there  were  such  cases  as  this,  that  a  man  might  be  a  lieutenant 
to-day  and  within  a  few  weeks  he  would  be  promoted  to  captain, 
and  then  within  a  short  time  thereafter  he  was  promoted  to  major; 
whereas  there  were  cases  in  France  where  men  were  there  for  two 
Years,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  men  who  went  over  as  second 
lieutenants,  and  whose  records  were  excellent,  and  who  were  given 
decorations,  and  they  remained  there  and  returned  to  this  country, 
still,  in  many  cases,  second  lieutenants,  having  gone  from  a  train- 
ing camp  as  second  lieutenants,  with  excellent  records. 

Gen.  March.  A  number  of  times  during  the  war  letters  have  been 
received  ftrom  Congressmen  and  others  asking  us  if  what  you  say  was 
not  a  fact,  that  promotions  were  more  rapid  at  home  than  abroad, 
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and  each  time  we  had  a  schedule  made  out  of  the  actual  number  of 
promotions  made  abroad  and  those  made  at  home,  and  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  three  abroad  to  one  at  home. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  furmsh  an  itemized  statement  showing  who  has 
been  promoteoT 

The  records  have  been  checked  back  from  the  armistice  up  to  and 
including  August  30,  1919;  and  the  number  of  promotions  abroad 
was  12,973.  The  number  at  home  was  1,549  for  the  same  period.  For 
this  period  of  time  a  clear  division  between  those  at  home  and  abroad 
is  po^ible.  In  checking  the  preceding  montii^  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
a  dividing  line.  >For  example,  many  promotions  were  made  in  all 
divisions  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  France,  These  are  not  1^ 
cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fisher  of  officers  who  stayed  at  home  and 
were  promoted  rapidly.  Yet  they  were  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MiLER.  The  proportion  of  men  was  greater  abroad  than  at 
home,  was  it  not  ? 

Gen.  March.  No ;  it  varied.  When  I  came  back  there  were  about 
200,000  men  abroad,  and  we  had  between  a  million  and  a  half  and 
two  million  men  at  home.  We  soon  began  getting  them  across  in 
large  numbers,  and  when  the  armistice  was  signed  we  had  2,000,000 
men  in  the  expeditionary  forces  abroad,  and  1,700,000  men  at  home. 
As  we  got  the  men  across  the  relative  proportions  changed,  fmd  to- 
ward the  end  there  were  a  little  more  there  than  here. 

Mr.  Miller.  After  we  had  a  preponderance  of  troops  across  did 
not  the  number  of  promotions  increase,  or,  as  Mr.  Fisher  says,  was 
not  the  proportion  of  promotions  greater  here  than  it  was  on  the 
other  side? 

Gen.  March.  No  ;  it  was  not 

The  Chairhan.  You  say  you  can  furnish  the  committee  with  a  list 
showing  exactly  the  proportion  of  promotions? 
Gen.  March.  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  put  that  list  in  the  hearings? 
Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  under  this  system 
of  promotion  by  selection  for  a  group  of  Army  officers  who  were  not 
disposed  to  be  fair  in  the  selections  to  build  up  a  sort  of  organization 
in  the  Army  whereby  they  might  take  care  of  their  friends  at  the 
expense  of  other  officers  in  the  Army  who  were  not  so  close  to  the 
men  at  the  top? 

Gen.  March.  That  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  possible? 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely  not.  If  there  were  such  groups  in  one 
division  where  they  were  taking  care  of  their  friends  the  recommen- 
dations which  came  up  from  other  divisions  would  be  untainted  by 
^at  kind  of  thing,  ana  when  the  final  decision  comes — if  we  have  one 
vacancy  in  the  rank  of  captain  of  Infantry  and  the  problem  is  to 
promote  a  first  lieutenant  to  that  vacancy,  all  the  divisional  canips 
will  send  in  their  recommendations;  if  there  are  none  the  senior 
officer  goes  up.  But  if  each  division  turns  in  the  name  of  one  man 
and  there  are  21  names  recummended  the  names  would  come  before 
a  board  of  five  officers  authorized  by  the  Pre-sident,  and  all  of  the  men 
in  that  list  of  21  names  would  be  selected  men,  men  recommended 
for  promotion  in  their  various  divisions,  so  that  the  man  who  was 
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finally  selected  for  the  promotion  would  be  a  man  who  had  been 
reccommended  by  his  fellow  officers  as  an  extremely  ^ood  man. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  system  has  been  in  force  during  the  war;  I 
think  tn  time  of  war  it  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity. 

Gen.  March.  It  is  wholly  necessary, 

Mr.  McKenzze.  Did  you  see  the  criticism  published  in  one  of  the 
magazines,  I  think  it  was — I  want  to  say  I  do  not  join  in  that  sort 
of  criticism — criticizing  the  officers  of  your  class,  and  having  a  list 
of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  officers  who  had  received  their  highpromotions, 
and  after  each  one  indicated  that  they  were  members  of  Cten.  March's 
class,  graduating  at  the  same  time. 
Gen.  March.  I  never  saw  that;  I  am  sorry  I  didn't. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  I  happened  to  see  that.   I  did  not  join  in  the 
criticism,  but  the  thought  in  my  mind  was  Uiis,  would  it  be  possible 
for  a  man  who  was  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  head  of  the  Army  to  take 
care  of  his  friends  under  this  system? 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  committee  on  that  subject,  I  will  say  that  the  promo- 
tions of  all  officers  below  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  is  handled 
automatically  by  the  personnel  section  of  the  General  Staff.  I  never 
see  them.  I  have  had  no  time  during  the  war  to  attend  to  sudi 
details  as  that.  I  have  handled  the  promotions  of  general  officers. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  promotions  to  the  ^rade  of  general,  and  in  that  respect  I 
have  adopted  this  schwne,  which  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  Army 
before,  as  far  as  I  know. 

When  the  time  came  to  promote  a  man  to  the  grade  of  general 
officer  the  names  of  a  number  of  men  were  sent  up  to  me  with  all 
of  tJieir  records.  Say  there  were  15  or  20  colonels  from  whom  to 
select  a  brigadier  general,  all  of  whom  had  excellent  records.  I 
"went  over  i£ose  personally,  and  when  it  came  to  the  point  where  I 
had  four  or  five  names  from  which  to  select  a  general  officer,  I  had 
those  men  ordered  first  before  a  medical  board  to  see  whether  they 
could  stand  the  service  abroad.  If  upon  medical  examination  it  was 
found  that  they  could  not  stand  the  service  abroad,  as  a  result  of 
such  an  examination  they  were  thrown  out.  If  there  were  several 
men  who  finally  passed,  then  there  was  an  inspector  who  gave  them 
a  field  problem,  and  each  man  had  to  handle  a  brigade  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  inspector  and  get  away  with  it,  and  I  had  that  certincate 
from  the  inspector  general  before  I  made  my  final  selection  and 
my  recommendation.  We  went  at  it  in  the  most  scientific  and  care- 
ful way  possible  because  the  lives  of  men  depended  on  the  result 
of  it 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  some  kind  of  a  law  or  regulation  in 
the  Navy  that  provide  for  promotions  by  a  board,  or  something 
like  that? 

Gen.  March.  I  was  going  to  continue  on  that  phase  of  it  when 
I  was  diverted.   I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  discuss  that  point  next. 
The  Navy,  as  you  know,  has  had  promotion  by  selection  for  the 

Cies  above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander,  and  Secretary 
ieJs  has  this  year  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Naval 
AiSurs  and  recommended  that  it  be  extended  to  embrace  all  grades 
in  the  Xavy,  he  is  so  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
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efficiency  in  the  service.  This  bill  now  before  your  committee 
provides  for  promotion  by  selection  from  the  grade  of  captain  up. 
A  young  man  comes  into  the  Army  as  a  second  lieutenant,  and  he 
may  remain  a  second  lieutenant  for  five  ^ears.  During  that  time 
he  is  learning  the  job,  and  he  is  in  a  position  of  no  responsibility, 
practically.  Then  he  goes  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  and  he 
may  be  in  that  grade  for  five  years ;  so  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
has  been  in  the  Army  for  ten  years.  By  that  time  he  has  found 
himself,  and  knows  his  fellows,  and  his  fellows  know  him,  know 
his  capability.  Then  when  he  g^  a  promotion  and  has  his  fir^ 
command  of  men,  is  promoted  to  captain,  in  command  of  a  com- 
pany, responsible  for  250  men,  that  is  the  point  where  promotion 
by  selection  begins  in  our  scheme. 

Pi*omotion  by  selection  now  is  the  way  to  get  into  the  Army,  and  it 
also  applies  now  to  the  promotion  to  the  grade  of  general  officers. 
But  the  intervening  block  is  still  under  the  system  of  promotion  by 
senioritj'.  As  it  is  now,  you  can  not  get  into  the  Army  except  by 
selection,  and  you  can  not  get  into  the  higher  ^ades,  the  grade  of 
general  officers,  except  by  promotion  by  selection.  But  there  has 
been  for  years  this  block  in  the  grades  m  between.  In  this  bill  we 
are  extending  this  idea  further  so  that  it  covers  all  grades  above 
the  rank  of  captain.  This  recommendation  for  promotion  by  selec- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  niade  by  Secretaries  of  War.  Mr.  Root 
wanted  that  system  put  into  operation  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
War,  and  all  those  men  who  at  that  time  were  con^dering  Army 
problems  have  been  in  favor  of  it,  and  a  long  succession  of  men  after 
them.  But  the  Army  itself  has  been  opposed  to  that  system.  But  I 
believe  there  has  been  a  substantial  change  in  the  opinion  of  all 
officers  who  have  had  experience,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  whole 
scheme.  Gen.  McAndrew,  who  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  said  recently  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  "  I  was  always  opposed  to  it  as  I  did  not  believe  it 
could  lie  done  fairly,  and  thought  that  it  would  make  for  failure." 
But  he  said  he  believes  now  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  lib»  to  read  from  a  letter  I  received  from 
an  officer  a  few  days  ago  asking  whether  he  could  testify  before  the 
committee  regarding  some  of  these  maters.  He  was  very  frank  and 
outspoken,  and  I  wfuit  to  quote  some  of  his  language  without  naming 
the  officer.   He  says: 

I  am  very  much  at  variance  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  on  certain  Important  features  of  the  War  Department  bill.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, apparent  that  my  testimony  would  not  meet  with  their  approval  and  might 
create  in  their  minds  the  impression  that  my  opposition  to  their  views  is  a  sign 
of  disloyalty  to  tliem.  Naturally  such  an  impression  might  be  very  injurious  to 
me.  However,  I  feel  that  a  similar  feeling  on  the  part  of  other  officers  who  have 
testified  heretofore  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  fninknesa  and  has  tended  to  Bup> 
press  the  truth,  and  bos  resulted  In  Injurious  compromises.  While  I  can  lU 
afford  to  antagonize  those  In  whose  hands  my  destiny  rests,  I  conceive  It  to  be 
my  highest  duty  to  lend  whatever  airaistance  I  can  In  the  taping  of  a  policy  so 
vitally  Important  to  my  country. 

I  want  to  say  franklay  that  other  officers  have  spoken  to  me  in  a 
similar  vein.  I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  this  committ^ — I  know  it  is 
the  desire  of  this  committee — to  get  all  the  evidence  we  can  upon  all 
these  matters,  and  if  the  Army  officers  will  come  in  all  franloiess  and 
testify  before  the  committee  I  feel  satisfied  that  we  will  get  a  good 
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bill  for  the  country.  Now,  will  the  Arinv  officers  who  appear  before 
this  committee  in  this  spirit  be  repriinanaed  or  possibly  detailed  to  an 
ootof-the-way  place,  or  anything  of  that  kind! 
Gen.  Mahch.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  objection  whatever  on  the  part 
of  the  department  to  have  these  officers  come  and  speak  perfectly 
frankly  to  us? 
Gen.  AIasch.  Certainly  not. 

The  Cbairhan.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Gen.  Mabcu.  I  will  say  that  on  this  particular  phase  of  the  bill 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  about  it  is  a  little  different 
from  mine.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  convinced  that  it  is  necessary 
to  extend  promotions  by  selection  to  all  grades  in  the  Army.  lie 
does  not  except  even  a  first  lieutenant.  He  is  so  convinced  from  his 
experience  that  it  is  the  only  system  to  give  efficiency  in  the  Army 
that  he  go^  further  than  I  should  do  in  his  recommendation,  and  I 
think  he  will  so  state  to  the  committee.  In  conversation  with  me  he 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  that  is  one  thing  absolutely  essential  in 
his  opmion  to  properly  organize  the  Army.  You  will  find  all  shades 
of  opinion,  from  the  man  who  has  always  believed  in  this  system, 
the  man  who  has  been  converted  to  it,  down  to  the  man  who  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  it,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will  get  every  ex- 
pression possible  from  the  Army. 

The  Chaxrhan.  What  is  the  procedure  in  other  countries  on  that 
sHbiect? 

Gen.  March.  It  so  happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  had  a 
study  made  of  that  matter,  thinking  that  that  question  would  be 
asked,  and  I  have  a  monograph  showmg  the  system  of  promotitHi  in 
every  army  in  the  world^  including  tl^  armies  which  we  have  re- 
cently defeated,  tJie  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  that  statement  in 
regard  to  all  the  systems  of  promotion  in  the  world.  The  armies 
of  some  15  or  16  nations  are  included  in  that  study. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  hearing. 

Gien.  March.  I  will  do  so. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Tbe  following  memorandum  Indicates  the  system  uf  promotion  of  officers  In 
effect  Id  time  of  peace  In  the  military  establishment  of  the  countries  named: 

QHEAT  BRITAIN, 

The  whole  question  of  promotion  in  the  Brltl^  Army  is  complicated  by  the 
mauy  varieties  rank,  the  positions  held,  which  often  fix  the  pay  regardless 
of  rank,  and  by  the  multitudinous  exceptions  to  general  rules ;  further  by  the 
system  of  "seconding"  officers  who  are  absent  on  detached  service,  and  by  the 
list  of  sui>emumeraries  formed  of  officers  returning  from  detached  service  to  tbe 
line,  and  otherwise,  which  must  be  absorbed  before  further  promotions  are  made. 
Yet.  again,  it  Is  not  always  necessary  that  a  vacancy  should  exist  In  a  grade  In 
order  that  an  officer  of  the  next  grade  may  be  promoted,  as  promotion  Is 
sometimes  granted  on  the  completion  of  a  fixed  period  of  service.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  Britsh  system  which  shall  also  be  clear  Is  therefore  hardly  possible, 
bnt  subject  to  the  foregoing  complications,  a  general  statement  of  the  system 
Allows: 

Until  leceatfy  piomotlon  to  include  the  grade  of  major  was  by  seniority  In 
tbe  regiment,  subject  to  the  professional  exandnation  at  each  promotion,  and 
by  Felectton  for  the  hti^r  grades.  Bnt  the  principle  of  selection  has  now  been 
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made  to  apply  to  all  grades,  still  aubject,  however,  to  the  professional  examina- 
tions. It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  below  the  grade  of  major,  promotion  by 
selection,  while  authorized,  are  rarely  made,  and  In  practice  promotions  to  In- 
clude the  grade  of  major  are  In  effect  still  by  seniority  In  the  regiment.  The 
guiding  principle  of  the  advancement  of  officers  by  selection  is  a  system  of  an- 
nual *'  confidential  reports,"  which  cover  the  opinions  of  higher  commanders  of 
the  officers  r^rted  upon,  and  which  recomntmd  an  officer  In  each  case— 

(1)  For  accelerated  promotion; 

(2)  For  promotton  In  the  ordinary  coarse;  or 

(3)  For  promotion  to  be  delayed  tor  further  report 

After  two  successive  annual  reports  recommoidlng  delay  In  promotion  («r  an 
officer,  a  ^>ecial  r^rt  by  three  senior  offlcerg  is  required  on  the  question  of 
further  retention  of  the  officer  in  the  service. 

In  the  recommendations  for  accelerated  promotions,  reporting  officers  are 
advised  that  "  recommendations  of  this  nature  should  be  sparingly  made  and 
Should  apply  only  to  cases  where  an  officer  Is  eMeptionally  gifted,"  etc.,  and 
It  may  be  noted  that  so  far  very  few  promotions  have  been  made  In  accordance 
with  this  change  in  the  British  ^tem. 

In  case  of  the  Cavalry  and  Infiintry.  If  sailor  officers  are  not  qualified  for 
promotion,  and  If  promotion  ha<3  been  rapid  in  the  regiment,  officers  are  some- 
times extra  re^mwitally  promoted  from  other  onlte. 

In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  and  Royal  Army  Service 
Corps,  tliere  Is  also  a  system  of  time  promotion  in  addition  to  that  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, viz ;  Royal  Artillery  to  captain  after  13  years'  service ;  Royal  Engineers,  to 
captain  after  11  years'  service  and  to  major  after  20  years'  ser\ice;  Royal 
Anny  Service  Corps,^to  captain  after  11  years'  service.  Alt  captains  of  Infantry 
and  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  are  now  promoted  to  major  after  15  years* 
service. 

A  captain  or  Uentmant  may  be  permitted  to  retire  after  not  la»  than  8  years' 
service,  if  ajipolnted  to  a  commission  In  the  mllltla,  and  thereafter  for  a  period 
not  to  exce^  10  years,  and  while  serving  under  such  commission,  receives 
temporary  retired  pay  of  100  pounds  a  year. 

An  officer  with  not  less  than  15  years'  service  may  he  permitted  to  retire  suh- 
Ject  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  with  the  retired 
pay  laid  down  for  his  rank  and  services.  But,  generally,  "  voluntary  retirement 
with  retired  pay  ur  gratuity  shall  only  be  permitted  when  it  Is  deemed  expedlmt 
by  the  Secretary  of  State." 

Officers,  to  include  grade  of  colonel,  are  compulsorlly  retired  after  a  period 
of  five  years  of  nonemployment  in  any  one  grade  or  on  attaining  the  age  in 
grade  shown  below: 

If  holding  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  at  age  of  45  years;  first  lieutenant  or 
captain,  45  years;  major,  48  years;  lieutenant  colonel,  54  years;  colonel,  57 
years. 

Major  generals  are  compelled  to  retire  at  32,  or  after  a  period  of  nonemploy- 
ment  of  three  years ;  and  lieutenant  genwals  and  generals  at  67  years  of  age. 

FBANCE. 

All  promotions  are  by  arm  of  the  service  and  not  reglmoitally.  All  second 
lieutenants  are  promoted  after  two  years*  service.  Promotion  in  the  remaining 
grades  Is  as  follows: 

To  first  lieutenant,  by  seniority  ;  to  captain,  two-thirds  by  seniority,  one-third 
by  selection ;  to  major,  one-half  by  seniority,  one-half  by  selection ;  to  lieutenant 
colonel  and  all  higher  grades,  by  selection. 

Bat  In  time  of  peace  all  officers  must  have  served  before  promotion  as  follows: 

As  second  lieutenant,  two  years;  as  lieut«iant,  two  years;  as  captain,  four 
years;  as  major,  three  years;  as  lieutenant  colons,  two  years;  as  colonel,  three 
years;  as  general  of  brigade,  thi-ee  years. 

In  time  of  war  this  time  limit  in  each  grade  Is  reduced  one-half  and  at  any 
time  it  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  an  "  action  d'eclat" 

The  method  of  selection  is  the  composition  of  a  commission  for  each  arm  of 
the  service,  yearly,  composed  entirely  of  general  officers,  which  draws  up  a  list 
for  its  arm  of  the  service  of  the  ofilcers  recommended  for  selection  and  submits 
this  list  to  the  Minister  of  War  who  makes  such  alterations  as  he  sees  fit  and 
gives  the  list  its  final  fonn. 

Officers  are  compulsorlly  retired  at  the  following  ages : 

Lieutenants,  at  52 ;  captains,  at  53 ;  majors,  at  56 ;  lieutenant  colonels,  at  58 ; 
colonels,  at  59 ;  generals  of  brigade,  at  60 ;  generals  of  division,  at  62. 
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ITALT. 

Promotion  is  by  seDiorlty  and  selection,  as  follows: 

Second  Ueatwants  are  promoted  to  first  lieutenants  after  three  years'  service ; 
UentMiants  are  prmnoted  to  captains  If  there  are  no  vacancies  after  15  years' 
service  as  officers  with  the  sole  condition  of  having  a  declaration  of  aptitude ; 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  Is  one-fourth  by  selection  and  three-fourths 
by  seniority. 

There  is  no  examination  for  those  promoted  by  seniority.  To  obtain  pro- 
motion by  selection,  lieutenants  of  the  Mobile  Army  must  have  passe<l  final 
examinations  of  the  war  school.  These  examinations  seem  to  be  competitive, 
and  thoee  passing  highest  are  selected. 

To  the  grade  of  major  one^lxth  of  tbe  vacancies  are  filled  by  selection  and 
the  remainder  by  seniority.  To  secure  promotion  by  seniority,  captains  must 
pass  examinations  determined  by  royal  decrees.  Subjects  of  these  examina- 
tions are  In  part  common  to  one  arm  and  in  part  common  to  all  arms.  To 
obtain  promotion  by  selection,  captains  must  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion passed  on  decision  of  royal  decree.  Subjects  are  in  part  common  to  all 
arms,  and  In  part  special  to  any  arm  as  for  promotion  by  seniority.  Captains 
are  recommended  for  the  selection  examination  by  promotion  boards.  Captains 
must  have  served  two  years  as  such.  If  In  the  general  staff,  or  seven  years,  if 
Id  the  mobile  army. 

To  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  by  seniority.  Colonels  of  all  arms  and  all 
oonw  are  taken  by  selection  from  the  lieutenant  colonels  of  the  corresponding 
roll  of  seniority.  They  must  have  passed  an  examination  of  ability  and  pro- 
fesslonal  culture.  Promotions  to  the  various  grades  of  general  are  made  by 
selection.  Colonels  of  the  Mobile  Army  (with  the  exception  of  those  on  techni- 
cal roll)  can  not  be  promoted  to  the  grade  of  major  general  If  they  have  not 
creditably  held  for  at  least  two  years  tbe  command  of  a  regiment 

RUSSIA. 

In  Russia,  prior  to  the  revolution,  the  peace  system  of  promotion  in  the 
line  was  r^mental  and  periodical. 

The  lower  grade  of  officers  w^  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  after 
fixed  periods  of  service  as  follows: 

For  promotion  to  lieutenant,  4  years'  service ;  for  promotion  to  second 
captain,  8  yeara*  service;  for  promotion  to  captain,  12  years'  service. 

In  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line,  In  promotion  from  the  grade  of 
captain  to  that  of  lieutenant  colonel  (there  are  no  majors  In  the  Russian 
service)  half  were  made  by  seniority  and  half  by  selection.  To  the  grade  of 
colonel  all  were  made  by  selection.  In  the  guard,  artillery,  and  engineers,  all 
inxHnotions  were  made  by  seniority  In  the  arm. 

Captains  could  be  promoted  to  fill  vacancies  of  lieutenant  colonels  in  any 
regiment  of  their  division  (foift-  regiments)  and  lieutenant  colonels  to  flU 
vacancies  of  colonels  in  their  army  corps. 

Promotion  to  the  grade  of  general  officer  was  by  selection.  To  have  been 
eligible  for  this  promotion  a  colonel  must,  as  a  rule,  have  served  8  years 
In  bis  grade;  for  promotion  of  major  general  to  lieutenant  general,  8  years  in 
his  grade;  and  for  lieutenant  general  to  general,  12  years  In  bis  grade.  There 
wen,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  for  promotion. 

The  above-stated  provisions,  so  far  as  tta^  relate  to  promotions  to  the  grades 
of  lieutenant  colonel  and  colons,  were  modified  in  1012  as  follo\ra: 

Promotion  to  ft^d  offlcer'a  rank. — Russian  Army  orders  647  and  653,  1912, 
Introduce  provisionally  new  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  captains  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  Cossacks,  to  field  rank  (podpolkovnllk,  I.  e.,  lieutenant 
colonel). 

During  1913  promotions  to  lieutenant  colonels'  vacancies  vrlll  be  made  in 
three  categories,  as  follows: 

(1)  To  55  per  cent  of  the  vacandes,  by  "seniority." 

(2)  To  35  per  cent,  by  selection  "  aecderated." 

(3)  To  10  per  cent,  for  "distinguished  service." 

In  onier  to  be  ^Iglble  for  promotion  by  seniority,  captains  must  have  com- 
manded a  company  for  3  years,  have  not  less  than  12  years'  ser\lce  (four  as 
captain),  be  well  reported  on,  and  be  under  53  years  of  age.  Captains  recom- 
mended for  "  accelerated "  promotion  mu%t  have  similar  qualifications,  but 
must  be  under  45  years  of  age.    Officers  commanding  units  may  recommend 
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for  such  accelerated  promotion  up  to  25  per  cent  of  their  captains  who  are 
eligible  for  promotion.  The  ilivlsional  coinmander  will  select  one-fourth  of 
the  names  for  recommendation,  and  the  corps  commandere.  who  make  the  flnal 
selection,  may  recommend  to  the  War  Office  one-half  of  the  captains  put  for- 
ward by  the  divisional  commander.  Officers  recommraded  for  "  accelerated  " 
promotion  who  have  passed  the  Staff  College  or  Artillery  or  Rnglneer  Colleges 
will  be  borne  on  a  special  list  and  will  be  given  10  per  cent  of  the  available 
vacancies;  such  officers  need  only  have  commanded  a  company  for  two  years 
and  served  as  captains  for  three  years.  Captains  recommended  for  promotion 
tOT  distinguished  service  will  be  considered  strictly  in  order  of  seniority.  The 
object  of  this  last  category  Is  to  provide  an  opening  for  deserving  officers  who 
would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  leave  the  service. 

Promotion  will  be  made  twice  annuallyt  at  the  conduslon  of  the  winter  and 
summer  courses  of  training,  respectively. 

Promotion  to  colonel's  rank. — Arm}'  order  649,  1912,  Introduces  new  regula- 
tions for  promotion  to'  the  rank  of  colonel  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  ami  Engineers 
(guard  units  excluded).  Formerly  promotions  were  from  separate  divisional 
rosters.  In  future  promotions  to  colony's  rank  will  be  made  from  three  lists: 
(<)  By  seniority,  05  per  cent;  <«)  accelerated,  25  per  cent;  (Hi)  for  distin- 
guished service,  10  per  cent. 

To  be  conddered  for  promotion  in  category  (<),  irfBcers  who  are  well  reported 
on  must  have  at  least  15  years'  service,  including  4  years  as  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  must  be  not  less  than  54  years  of  age.  Promotions  In  category  (ii)  may 
be  given  to  selected  officers  of  not  less  than  15  years*  service  (3  years  as  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  or  50  years  of  age. 

To  be  eligible  for  promotion  for  distinguished  service,  officers  must  fulfill 
the  conditions  for  eatery  (it),  exc^t  that  their  age  may  run  up  to  53  years. 

Officers  of  the  Russian  Army  were  compulsorlly  retired  at  the  foUowbig 
ages: 

Subalterns.  53  years;  captains,  53  years  (in  exceptional  cases  at  55  years) ; 
lieutenant  cohmels,  68  years. 

jAPAir. 

Promotion  Is  either  by  senloilty  or  by  selection.  Sub  (recond)  lieutenants 
are  appointed  In  time  of  peace  upon  recommendatiun  of  regimental  com- 
manders from  graduates  of  military  schools.  In  time  of  war  they  may  be 
appointed  In  like  manner  from  noncommissioned  grades ;  from  sublieutenant 
to  lieutenant  It  Is  two-thirds  by  seniority  and  one-third  by  selection;  from 
lieutenant  to  captain  it  Is  one-half  by  seniority  and  one-half  by  selection ;  and 
above  the  rank  of  captain  entirely  by  selection.  To  Include  the  grade  uf 
captain  promotion  la  regimental;  above  that.  In  the  arm.  Proposals  for  pro- 
motion by  selection  np  to  include  the  rank  of  captain  are  made  by  regimental 
commanders  and  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  division,  and  require  confirmation  by 
the  division  commander.  When  there  Is  no  division  the  recommendations  are 
submitted  by  the  colonel  and  brigade  commander.  The  brigade  and  dlvisi<Hi 
commanders  make  recommendations  for  promotion  from  a  captaincy  to  in- 
clude a  colonelcy. 

The  Emperor  takes  final  action,  and  he  himself  nominates  all  general  officers. 

To  receive  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  an  officer  must  have  served  In  the 
grade  below  as  follows: 

For  lieutenant,  two  years  as  second  (sub)  lieutenant;  for  captain,  two  years 
as  lieutenant;  for  major,  four  years  as  captain,  for  lieutenant  colony  three 
years  as  major ;  for  colonel,  two  years  as  lieutenant  colonel ;  for  major  general; 
two  years  as  colonel;  for  lieutenant  general,  three  years  as  major  general; 
for  general,  four  years  as  lieutenant  general. 

Thus,  to  reach  the  grade  of  general  an  officer  must  have  served  for  22  years 
and  have  passed  through  all  the  commissioned  grades,  gaining  In  this  way  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each. 

Promotion  from  the  grade  of  llentmant  general  to  Oiat  of  general  Is  by 
imperial  will,  as  is  the  appointment  of  field  marshal. 

Field  marshals  are  appointed  from  geierals  and  custom  demands  that  to 
attain  this  grade  ttxey  must  have  served  in  four  campaigns. 

Promotion  Is  by  seniority  in  the  arm  of  the  service  from  second  lleutwiant  to 
flrist  lieutenant;  by  seniority  to  regiment  to  captain;  by  seniority  In  arm  of 
service  to  major ;  and  by  seniority  In  army  for  higher  gradea 
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While  In  time  of  peace.  promoHoDs  are  normally  by  seniority  as  above  stated, 
tliere  is,  however,  uo  law  requiring  tbis,  auU  specially  able  officers  are  fre- 
(luently  passed  over  anperiors.  This  is  porticulurly  true  of  officers  of  the  jceii- 
eral  staff,  those  employed  in  the  war  ministry,  and  those  employed  as  adjutants 
of  the  higher  troop  units.  The  entire  subject  of  promotion  is  In  fact  in  tbw 
hands  of  the  Emperor  and  his  military  cabinet,  and  is  regulated  by  custom  and 
not  by  law. 

The  Emperor  has  Uie  right  to  promote  to  any  grade  by  selection  and  fre< 
quently  exercise  this  right  to  advance  meritorious  officer  up  to  the  grade  of 
captain.  Above  this  grade  the  rule  of  seniorl^  Is  rarely,  if  ever,  departed 
from — except  as  shown  below  under  the  subject  of  retirements.  The  seniority 
principle  in  the  cases  of  field  officers  Is  carried  so  far  that  an  officer  for  whom 
a  vacancy  in  the  next  higher  grade  of  his  arm  exists  is  not  promoted  thereto 
miiil  ail  his  seniors  In  the  other  arms  have  been  advanced  to  that  grade.  It 
thus  happ^s  that  a  llenteuaot  colonel  and  even  a  major  may  be  the  permanent 
commander  of  his  regiment,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  still  one  or  more 
officers  of  his  grade  In  the  other  arms  who  rank  him.  The  Germans  therefore 
tecfignlKc  promotion  in  command  as  well  as  in  grade,  the  two  being  quite  Inde- 
pendent of  e«ch  other,  and  pay  and  allowances  being  determined  by  the  com- 
mand rather  than  tlie  grade.  In  this  way  the  greater  dignity  and  pecimlary 
hiirdithip  ntbiched  to  the  office  of  regimental  commander  is  met  when  held  by  an 
officer  of  lower  rank. 

Promotion  to  general  officer  Is  made  by  the  sovereign. 

In  the  stuff  jcorps,  except  the  general  staff,  and  what  nearly  corresponds  to 
our  Adjutant  General's  Department,  the  personnel  are  styled  officials  of  the 
military-  administration,  and  are  divided  into  military  officials  and  civilian 
ofbdaia ;  the  former  are  not  classed  as  officers  In  the  same  sense  as  officers  of 
the  general  stafF  and  those  on  duty  with  troops.  I*romotlon  in  this  class  seems 
to  be  by  «electlon  and  seniority. 

Officers  of  the  general  staff  receive  accelerated  promotion,  but  are  returned 
to  dnty  with  troops  before  promotion.  An  officer  must  serve  at  least  two  years 
In  command  of  regiment  before  promotion  to  rank  of  general  offlwr. 

There  Is  no  law  of  compulsory  retirement  In  the  German  Army.  Practically, 
however,  the  same  result  is  reached  by  the  method  followed.  Whenever  an 
officer  next  on  the  list  tor  promotion  Is  not  considered  capable  of  rendering 
good  service  In  the  next  hlf^w  grade,  he  Is  mercilessly  paswd  by,  and,  once  a 
captain,  an  officer  who  Is  thus  overslaughed  must  retire  from  the  active  army. 
The  question  whether  or  not  an  officer  is  qualified  for  the  nest  higher  command 
to  which  his  seniority  entitled  him  Is  not.  In  the  general  ease,  determined  by 
e:camlnntlons,  but  by  his  official  and  private  record.  Officers  who  are  about  to 
be  passed  are  warned  unofficially  and  almost  without  exertion  ask  for  retlre- 
mmt  before  an  officer  Is  promoted  over  them,  and  peremptory  dismissals  for 
iMffidency  are  hardly  known.  Their  retirement  Is  made  more  easy  by  the  pres- 
entatlon  of  a  decoration  or  some  honorary  promotion,  or  by  some  similar 
action  upon  retirement. 

Thus,  with  no  law  tor  compulsory  retirements,  the  age  limits  of  the  various 
grades  In  the  German  Army  for  19^  were  about  as  follows : 

Colonels,  50  to  58  years ;  lleutoiant  colonels,  48  to  51  years ;  majors,  42  to  49 
yean ;  captains,  34  to  48  years ;  first  lieutenants,  29  to  88  years ;  second  lieuten- 
ants, 19  to  29  years. 

AtJSTBIA-HUNOABT. 

Promotion  through  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  Is  based  upon  Fienlority 
within  certain  groups  of  arms  or  corps  and  In  no  Instance  regimental.  For 
example:  Officers  of  the  foot  troops,  viz,  infantry,  sapiwrs,  ploneerw,  and  rail- 
road, sre  on  the  same  list  for  promotion,  cavalry  on  another,  artillery  on  still 
another,  etc.  '  Promotions  for  the  grades  of  colonel  and  generals  of  brigade  and 
division  are  based  upon  seniority  In  the  army.  Promotions  to  generals  and  field 
marshals  are  by  selection.  The  Emperor,  however,  has  the  right  to  promote  offi- 
cers of  any  grade  out  of  their  turn,  under  certain  conditions,  as  to  their  ability 
and  avails  himself  of  this  prerogative  to  the  extent  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
vacancies.  Officers  can  not  be  promoted  by  selection  when  they  are  in  the  last 
one-fourth  of  the  senlorl^  list. 

There  is  no  fixed  age  for  compulsory  retirement,  but  an  officer  may  be  re- 
tired at  any  age  If  he  be  found  pl^cally  or  mentally  Incapacitated  for  active 
service.  The  costomary  method  of  procedure  Is  to  intimate  to  the  officer  that 
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his  application  for  retirement  Is  desired.  If  be  declines  to  submit  It,  be  is  or- 
dered before  a  retiring  board  which  Is  unrestricted  In  Its  recommendations  for 
retirement  of  undesirable  as  well  as  Incapacitated  officers. 

Officers  incapacitated  in  line  of  duty  may  retire  in  time  of  war  with  a  pen- 
sion ;  and  In  time  of  peace  with  a  pension  If  they  have  had  10  years*  service. 
Officers  60  years  old  who  have  served  40  years  may  retire  upon  application. 
Also  offices  of  tbe  active  army  may,  under  certain  c(mdlU<»ia,  retire  and  pass 
into  the  reserve. 

SWEDEN. 

Promotion  is  by  strict  seniority  in  each  regiment  up  to  the  grade  of  captain, 
which  grade  can  be  obtained  only  after  nine  years  of  commissioned  service. 
From  the  grade  of  captain,  promotion  is  in  the  arm  and  continues  by  seniority 
to  tbe  grade  of  lieutenant  colons.  Above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  pro- 
motion is  by  selection. 

NOBWAT. 

Promotion  Is  strictly  by  seniority. 
Promotion  Is  by  seniority. 

Promotion  Is  by  smlority  in  each  arm  to  the  grade  of  first  Uentoiant,  and  by 
selection  above  that  grade  subject  to  examination. 

swrrzaaAKD. 

Switzerland  has  Its  own  peculiarities.  The  system  of  maintaining  its  army 
and  obtaining  officers  therefor  and  methods  of  promotion  are  necessarily  con- 
trolled by  the  military  conditions  existing  in  that  country. 

The  system  of  promotion  combines  features  of  seniority,  selection,  a  fixed 
minimum  period  of  service  in  each  grade,  and  the  accompllBhment  of  certain 
school  and  review  courses  of  study  and  training. 

A  period  of  at  least  four  years  In  each  grade  ia  necessary  except  for  lieuten- 
ants and  ilrst  lieutenants  in  the  sanitary  and  veterinary  branches.  For  pro- 
motion of  officers  of  the  same  rank:  and  length  of  service,  testimonials  of  ability 
are  taken  into  consideratlou  and  arranged  in  such  manner,  as  far  as  possible, 
so  that  the  promotions  may  tal^e  place  at  the  end  of  each  year.  At  other  times 
of  the  year,  nominations  to  the  grade  of  officer  and  promotions  up  to  tbe  rank 
of  captain  may  take  place  when  the  attendance  at  the  officers'  school  has  been 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  or  when  the  conditions  for  the  promotion  have  been 
accomplished  after  the  service  has  been  completed  or  extended  over  time  or 
when  there  is  a  necessity  for  officers  of  the  rank  of  captain.  Staff  officers  are 
nominated  and  promoted  according  to  necessitj'.  In  order  to  have  uniformity 
In  promotions  throughout  the  whole  army,  the  temporary  commands  should  be 
taken  over  wlttiout  promotion. 

Promotion  to  first  lieutenant  Is  by  seniority  from  second  lieutenants  who  pos- 
sess a  diploma  of  aptitude  and  belong  to  the  same  corps  or  brigades  constituted 
of  units  which  pertain  to  the  same  canton. 

Promotion  to  captain  Is  by  selection  trom  first  lieutenants  who  liave  bdd 
that  grade  for  four  years  and  possess,  in  addition,  a  certificate  of  aptitude.  In 
Switzerland  one  Is  not  entitled  to  be  designated  as  a  company  commander  un- 
less he  has  commanded  one  of  these  units  In  certain  review  courses  at  school  tar 
recruits  or  school  for  lieutenants. 

Promotion  to  major  Is  by  selection  from  captains  wlio  have  held  that  grade 
for  four  years  and  have  certificates  of  aptitude,  which  can  lie  obtained  only  by 
completing  certain  courses  in  the  central  school  for  captains. 

Promotion  to  lleutoiant  colonel  Is  by  selection  from  majors  who  have  served 
in  that  grade  in  a  school  tor  recruits  and  In  certain  review  courses,  and  tiave 
also  taken  certain  special  courses. 

Promotion  to  colonel  from  lieutenant  colonel  Is  under  the  same  omdltionB  as 
from  major  to  lieutenant  coloneL 
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In  Belgtuni  every  officer  la  considered.  In  principle,  to  be  quallfled  tor  promo- 
Qon.  In  consequence,  promotion  Is  by  seniority  when  the  officer's  turn  comes, 
unless  be  becomes  subject  to  one  of  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  Promotion  by  selection,  out  of  the  regular  order,  In  which  ease  the  officer's 
soilority  Is  advanced  one  or  two  years. 

2.  Promotion  by  special  selection,  In  which  case  the  officer's  seniority  fs  ad- 
vanced three  years. 

3.  Loss  of  seniority  In  case  of  first  and  second  lieutenants  whose  conduct 
or  character  of  Berrlce  has  given  cause  for  serious  r^roach.  Second  lleu- 
tflDants  are  made  first  lieutenants  after  three  years  of  telthful  and  loyal 
service. 

4.  Nonadvancement :  (a)  By  renunciation;  (6)  on  account  of  age  (captains 
and  majors  who  have  attained  the  ages  of  52  and  56  years,  respectively,  Id 
SDcb  grades  can  not  be  advanced  In  rank) ;  (c)  lack  of  aptitude  to  perform 
tbe  duties  of  the  next  higher  grade,  though  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  his  present  grade. 

5.  Removal  from  duty  or  retlremmt  for  Incapacity  of  a  physical,  Intellectual, 
or  moral  nature. 

Tliese  cases  are  passed  upon  by  boards  of  promotlOD,  usually  consisting 
of  higb  ranking  officers.  For  example,  In  each  army  or  cavalry  division,  the 
board  consists  of  the  dlvidon  commander,  tbe  brigade  commanders,  and  the 
chief  of  staff  as  secretary.  Tlie  decisions  of  these  boards  are  submitted  for 
condderatlon  of  the  army  board  and  eventually  are  submitted  to  tbe  miniater 
ot  war  who  makes  final  recommendations  to  the  King. 


HOIXAND. 


SecMid  lieutenants  are  drawn  from  two  sources — the  military  academy  and 
ipeclal  army  training  school  (Hoofdkursus). 

Promotion  Is  by  seniority,  but  In  excqitional  cases  the  war  minister  may 
promote  by  selection ;  this  seldom  done. 

Second  lieutenants  are  eligible  for  promotion  after  two  years'  service. 
After  four  years'  service  they  must  be  promoted  unless  their  service  record 
Is  bad. 

First  lieutenants  are  promoted  after  eU^t  years'  service  if  their  record  is 
good  and  vacancy  exists. 

Captains  are  promoted  after  10  years'  service  after  passing  practical  test 
tor  fltneas.  If  vacancy  exists.  This  practical  test  for  promotion  is  required 
tar  all  promotlMis  above  captain,  and  officers  above  this  grade  become  eligible 
tar  iffomotlon  cmly  after  periods  of  service  as  follows : 

Uajors,  after  14  years'  service;  lieutenant  colonels,  nfter  16  years'  service; 
colonels,  after  18  years'  service;  major  generals,  after  20  years'  serrlce. 

In  time  of  war  time  required  for  eligibility  for  promotion  Is  reduced  one-half. 

Officers  of  the  reser^-e  may  be  promoted  only  when  no  regular'army  officer  of 
the  same  military  age  Is  eligible  for  promotion. 

Officers  of  tbe  medical  corps  start  as  first  lieutenants.  They  are  advanced  to 
captain  after  eight  years  and  to  major  when  vacant?  exists. 

Officers  of  the  vet^nary  and  pharmaceutical  corps  start  as  first  lieutenants 
and  are  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  after  10  years*  service. 


CHIti. 

Promotions  are  made  as  follows: 

To  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and  captain,  two-thirds  by  seniority  in 
arm,  one-third  by  selection. 

To  major  and  lieutenant  colonel,  one-third  by  seniority  In  arm,  two-thlrds  by 
•election. 

To  colonel  and  brigadier  general,  by  seniority  In  tbe  army. 

To  geneml  of  division,  by  seniority  from  brigadier  generals. 

Promotions  are  limited  by  requiring  a  certain  minimum  period  of  servce  In  a 
grade.  Upon  completing  a  fixed  maximum  period  of  service  In  the  lower  grades, 
officers  who  have  not  already  been  promoted  by  seniority  or  selection  are  ad- 
vanced to  the  next  higher  grade,  if  they  are  qualified  for  promotion. 

Officers  are  coropulsorlly  retired  at  the  following  ages: 

Second  lieutenants,  at  30,  first  lieutenants,  at  35;  captains,  at  45;  majors,  at 
50;  lieutenant  colonels,  at  55;  colonels,  at  58;  generals  of  brigade,  at  01;  gen- 
erals of  division,  at  63.  C^r\r\rf\o 
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Promotions  are  made  as  follows: 

To  first  lleuteiiiiDt,  two-tbirds  by  Meniorlty  In  the  arm,  onLMhlrd  by  selectiou. 

To  cnptain,  one-half  by  seniority,  one-half  by  selection. 

To  major,  one-third  by  seniority  In  the  arm,  two-thirds  by  selection. 

To  grades  above  major,  all  by  selection. 

Bef^inning  with  promotion  to  major,  those  vacancies  filled  by  selection  are 
from  general  liflt  of  the  army. 
Officers  are  comimlsorlly  retired  at  the  following  ages: 

Llputennnts,  at  40;  first  lieutenants,  at  43;  captains,  at  46;  majors,  at  50; 
lieutenant  colonels,  at  54;  colonels,  at  5T;  brigadier  generals,  at  60;  major  gai- 
eruls,  at  63;  lieutenant  generals,  at  65. 

Gen.  Mahch.  Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  it  is  perhaps  de- 
sirable to  call  attention  to  is  that  feature  which  refers  specifically  in 
terms  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Greneral  Staff, 

Mr.  Dent.  Before  Gen.  March  leaves  this  subject  of  promotion, 
may  I  ask  him  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dent.  Have  you  discussed  the  question  of  a  single  list? 

Gen.  March.  I  have  not  here.  We  are  recommending  the  prin- 
ciple of  promotion  by  selection,  and  I  have  explained  that  feature  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  D&NT.  Are  you  opposed  to  a  single  list) 

Gen.  March.  I  am. 

Mr.  Dbnt.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  your  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing it? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chaduian.  Will  it  take  you  any  great  length  of  time  to  ex- 
plain it  to  the  committee  right  nowf 

Gen,  March.  I  think  not.  The  single  list  proposition  to  my  mind 
is  very  much  worse  than  the  proposition  of  promotion  by  seniority, 
which  we  have  now.  The  single  list,  as  it  has  been  presented  by 
various  grouj>s  of  officei^,  has  a  number  of  different  elements.  The 
single  list  in  its  essence — that  is,  the  idea  of  the  single  list  was  that 
the  officers  of  the  Army  should  be  promoted  hv  semority  in  grades 
throughout  the  whole  .Army.  For  instance,  if  a  TacanOT  occurred 
in  a  captain  of  Cavalry,  and  the  senior  first  lieutenant  of  the  whole 
Army  happened  to  be  a  first  lieutenant  of  Coast  Artillery,  the  Coast 
Artillery  man  would  be  transferred  to  the  Cavalry  and  get  the  pro- 
motion to  the  captaincy.  That  manifestly  can  not  be  acceded  to  by  - 
anybody  as  a  ^ood  policy  for  the  Army  to  follow.  As  a  generfu 
proposition,  it  is  evident  that  a  coast  artilleryman  does  not  make  a 
good  cavalry  officer. 

Mr.  Greene.  To  continue  on  that  same  line,  has  there  not  been  a 
suggestion  that  if  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  would  be  filled  by  a  man 
in  another  arm  of  the  service  that  he  could  be  put  on  a  detadied  offi- 
cer's list? 

Gen.  March.  There  are  various  schemes  that  have  been  evolved  to 
gpet  around  that  manifest  difficulty.  The  original  scheme  foi  the 
single  list  carefully  excepted  proniotions  to  the  grade  of  a  general 
officer.  They  proposed  to  have  the  single  list  apply  after  a  man  got 
into  the  Army  up  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  stop  there.  If  the 
principle  of  the  smgle  list  is  correct,  the  proper  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  promote  a  man  from  colonel  to  brigadier  general,  but  not  oiie 
single  list  man  has  ever  proposed  that  that  1  know  of.   To  get 
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around  the  proposition  of  having  a  man  who  has  given  his  life  to 
Uie  Infantry  go  to  the  En^neers,  they  have  three  or  four  different 
ideas.  One"  of  those  ideas  is  to  make  a  detached-service  list  and  to 
pat  a  man  on  that  list  to  carry  him  over  the  time  where  he  could  get 
back  to  his  arm.  But  in  essence  it  is  wrong.  Either  seniority,  as 
it  stands,  allowing  a  man  to  go  ahead  in  the  arm  in  which  he  has 
been  trained,  should  govern,  or  else  there  should  be  promotion 
by  selection.  And  between  those  two  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  the  choice.  That  is  a  bald  statement  of  my  posi- 
tion, but  it  is  not  an  obsolutely  fair  statement  because  there  are  a 
great  many  wavs  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Dent.  'The  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  getting  it  started. 

Gen.  March.  It  is  wrong ;  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  not  the  present  separate  corps  promotion  lead" 
to  unfair  promotion  as  between  the  various  arms  of  the  service? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  what  they  claim.  They  claim  that  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Army  depends  upon  promotion  by  seniority.  We  do 
not  accede  to  diat 

Mr.  Geeene.  When  it  is  incidental  to  proper  maturity  and  advance 
of  a  man,  of  course,  it  has  ihe  element  or  mere  speculation. 

Gen.  March.  Nobody  that  I  have  ever  heard  argue  in  favor  of  a 
single  list  claimed  that  it  was  applicable  in  time  of  war.  Every 
single  lister  agrees  that  you  can  not  take  a  man  in  time  of  war  from 
an  Infantry  regiment  and  put  him  in  a  Field  Artillery  regiment 
Tchen  he  has  never  served  with  a  gun.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
ideal  syst«n  we  ought  to  try  to  find  something  that  we  can  apply  in 
of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  and  it  is  one  of  the  defe(^ 
of  the  single  list  that  you  can  not  do  that  with  it 

Mr.  Gbebne.  I  am  not  advocating  the  single  list.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  here,  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  own  views  about 
it.  Some  of  these  arguments  are  familiar,  and  this  apparently  arises 
oat  of  one  of  them,  that  separate  promotions  in  the  arUos  leaves  such 
conditions  as  this. 

Two  men  graduate  from  West  Point  in  the  same  class,  or  within 
one  year  of  each  other,  or  two  provisional  officers  come  in  from 
civil  life  at  the  same  time,  and  very  soon  they  find  themselves  in 
separate  arms  of  the  service,  say  within  a  year  after,  with  exactly  the 
same  length  of  service,  and  we  will  assume  with  precisely  the  same 
status  in  efficiency,  and  one  has  made  a  grade  a  year  before  the 
other,  and  perh^s  that  may  continue  more  extensively. 

Gen.  March.  Of  course  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  promo- 
tion by  selection  would  sUnp  all  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  will? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir;  aibsoliitely. 

Mr.  Ghebne.  How  can  it? 

Gen.  March.  Because  a  man  who  is  promoted  by  selection  has 
his  promotion  and  his  promotion  has  no  reference  to  the  time  he 
came  into  the  Army.  It  depends  upon  his  efficiency.  There  may 
be  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  first  lieutenants  who  may  be 
pasBed  ovexv  by  a  man  who  came  in  10  years  after  him.  But  the 
better  msm  is  promoted,  and  there  is  no  question  of  seniority  in 
the  system  of  promotion  by  selection. 

Mr.  Greene.  Wluat  I  had  in  mind  by  that  suggestion  is  thi?,  thit 
yon  hftve  to  consult  dates  if  you  are  going  to  equalize  those  people, 
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because  there  may  be  many  men  who  may  not  be  dealing  of  pro- 
motion by  selection  who  may  sttuid  between  them  and  their  relative 
dates.  You       not  promote  except  as  there  is  a  vacancy. 

Mr.  Crago.  There  might  be  a  number  of  vacancies  in  one  branch 
of  the  service,  and  in  ^er  branches  there  might  be  no  vacancies. 
How  would  you  oreroome  that! 

Gen.  March.  When  you  establish  the  principle  of  promoti<Mi  by 
selection  the  officer  aband<»QS  all  claim  of  right  to  promotion;  he 
must  win  it. ' 

Mr.  Grago.  There  must  be  a  vacancy  to  promote  by  selection! 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crago.  But  in  some  arms  of  the  service  vacancies  occur  twice 
as  frequently  as  in  some  other  arms  of  the  service.  You  have  the 
example  of  men  in  one  arm  of  the  service  getting  rapid  promotion, 
while  in  other  arms  of  the  service  they  get  very  little  promotion. 
There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  overcome  that,  say  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Infuitry  schools,  Artillery  schools,  and  Cavalry  schools 
for  all  theae  younf  officws  and  have  courses  of  stiKly  in  these  schools 
and  make  a  mngfe  list,  and  then  from  your  single  list  make  your 
promotions  by  selection. 

Gen.  March.  You  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Legislation  should  not  advance  one  arm  of  Uie  serv- 
ice above  another. 

Gen.  March.  The  percentage  of  vacancies  in  all  arms  of  the  service 
which  occur  in  time  of  peace  has  been  worked  out  for  years.  If 
one  arm  of  the  service  has  three  or  four  vacancies  more  thiui  anotlier 
in  any  one  year,  that  arm  has  a  little  more  rapid  promotion  tem- 
porarily. But  it  evens  up  in  some  other  year.  The  only  thing  tiiat 
can  change  any  essential  thing  is  to  increase  the  strength  of  one  arm 
and  not  increase  the  whole  Army,  and  that  is  why  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  against  the  idea  of  having  a  bill  for  one  arm  of  the  service. 
They  have  thought  the  whole  Army  ought  to  be  reorganized  to- 
gether, so  that  the  legislation  will  apply  to  everybody  alike.  If 
promotion  by  selection  goes  into  effect,  the  vested  ri^ht  of  a  man 
to  have  promotion  to  a  grade  above  the  grade  he  is  m  disappears. 
He  must  earn  the  promotion.  That  is  the  foundation  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Chahimak.  As  I  recall  it,  one  provision  of  this  bill  is  that  if 
a  man  has  been  passed  by  25  per  cent  of  the  men  in  his  grade  he 
retires. 

Gen.  March.  Then  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  we  are  carrying 
him,  if  25  per  cent  of  his  grade  has  passed  over  his  head.  He  is  put 
on  the  retired  list. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  put  him  on  the  retired  list  if  you  have  in  him 
a  man  who  is  unfit  for  the  Army? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  another  point.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  read  that  part  of  the  bill.  The  bill  provides  that  before  any 
action  at  all  is  taken  on  that  man  he  must  be  sent  before  a  board, 
and  if  that  board  finds  that  his  service  has  been  honest  and  faithful, 
not  good  or  excellent,  but  that  he  has  attended  to  his  voutine  work 
and  has  not  been  court-martialed  

Mr.  Miller.  He  is  a  man  of  limited  capacity. 

Gen.  March.  Exactly  so;  the  question  would  be  in  regard  to  that 
man's  retirement,  and  he  would  oe  retired.  But  if  the  board  finds 
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that  a  man's  service  has  not  been  honest  and  faithful^  that  he  has 
been  reported  for  being  drunk,  and  things  of  that  kind,  the  man 
goes  out  entirely:  we  do  not  carry  him. 

Ur.  MnjjiiB.  Tne  point  I  am  after  is  this.  If  you  have  a  man  of 
ordinary  attaixunents  in  the  Army,  what  is  the  use  of  putting  that 
man  in  your  dead-timber  class?  He  is  of  no  service  to  the  Army: 
be  does  not  measure  up  to  the  capacity  of  an  o£Scer;  he  is  not  entitled, 
to  promotion.  What  do  you  want  to  keep  Mm  in  the  Army  fort 
Mr.  Crago.  That  is  a  part  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Mnj.ra.  No;  there  is  no  contract  that  affects  that.  A  man 
in  the  Army  is  supposed  to  make  good  as  well  as  anvbody  else.  You 
are  putting  on  ^our  retired  list  araolutely  dead  timber  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  for  it. 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  theory  of  promotion  by 
selection  b^^ins  beyond  the  grades  of  second  and  first  lieutenants  in 
this  bill.  In  other  words,  a  man  will  have  given  to  the  United 
States  perhaps  10  years  or  more  of  his  life,  and  a  man  would  so 
out  without  any  preparation,  entirely  out  of  the  service,  and  he 
goes  out  of  the  service  at  a  time  when  he  must  learn  some  new  busi- 
ness in  civil  life,  when  he  has  given  up  the  years  of  his  Ixfo  from 
21  years  to  31  years  to  tiie  Araiy.  He  has  had  ten  years'  service 
and  he  goes  on  the  retired  list. 

Mr.  yliLixR.  A  man  has  to  make  good  in  civil  life.  He  is  hot 
pensioned,  or  anything  of  that  sort  if  ne  does  not  make  good.  Why 
should  not  the  Army  officer  be  treated  in  the  same  way? 

Gen.  Masc^h.  That  brings  up  the  whole  question  of  what  is  an 
Army  oflSc«r,  anyway?  xou  take  a  man,  in  order  to  get  him  into 
the  Army  where  you  have  small  pav,  small  pay  and  difficulty  in 
living;  and  no  opportunities  for  sedcing  f^e  and  fortune  as  in 
<!ivil  life,  you  have  got  to  offer  him  more  than  $1,800  a  year  to  do  it. 
So  Congress  has  very  wisely  offered  the  provision  of  retired  life 
to  men  who  will  give  their  life  to  their  country,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  you  will  get  any  men  at  all. 

Mr.  Greene.  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Miller,  has  made  a  compari- 
son with  civil  life.  The  organization  of  society  in  industrial  and 
commercial  business  of  the  world,  correspondii^  to  officers  in  the 
Army,  is  not  based  upon  promotion  in  its  exclusive  sense.  The  out- 
side world  realizes  that  not  all  men  are  experts,  that  not  all  m&i 
can  stand  the  test  of  having  25  per  cent  of  their  number  lose  their 
]oib.  The  result  is  that  the  Dusiness  world  finds  places  for  all  these 
men  of  var^g  capacities  and  the  experts  get  preference,  because 
of  the  qualifications  they  have  and  other  men  still  keep  their  em- 
ployment, because  business  of  the  world  realizes  that  not  all  men 
are  A-1  men  and  yet  they  have  all  got  to  live. 

The  CHAntHAH.  That  has  its  limitations  also.  A  man  may  be  a 
flat  failure  in  one  business  and  an  overwhelming  success  in  another. 

"Mr.  Gbeene.  I  understand,  but  you  are  making  a  comparison  with 
civil  life  and  the  world  outside,  and  the  world  outside  does  not  reject 
any  man  and  shut  him  off.  It  finds  a  place  for  him  or  he  finds  one 
for  himself. 

Gen.  March.  We  do  not  either.    We  put  him  on  the  retired  list. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  General,  you  put  the  figure  at  25  per  cent  where 
a  man  is  either  retired  or  dropped  from  tne  roll.  Your  purpose  in 
thMt,  I  take  it,  was  to  protect  the  retired  list,  not  load  it  up  ? 
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Gren.  Masch.  Yes.    If  the  men  were  put  on  the  retired  list  because 
passed  by  one  man,  the  effect  on  the  retired  list  would  be  simply  to  j 
overwhelm  it.   Another  thing,  too,  you  want  to  give  the  man  an-  | 
other  chance.    If  he  is  a  man  of  capacity  and  has  got  into  bad 
habits  ^ve  him  a  chance  to  redeem  himself.  If  he  sees  he  has  got 
to  he  will  buckle  down  to  work,  but  if  thev  know  that  all  they  have  , 
^t  to  do  is  to  pass  a  simple  examination  that  they  can  prime  up  for 
in  a  few  days  thei-e  is  no  incentive  to  work.   The  Army,  if  we  are 
going  through  with  this  plan  of  training  intensively,  keep  up  the 
standard  reached  in  this  war,  can  not  carry  a  lot  of  laggards.  Eyery-  | 
body  has  got  to  work.  I 

llie  Cradkhan.  General,  there  is  a  provision  in  existing  law  in  the 
Medical  Department  whereby  a  man  goes  up  for  examination  in  that 
department. 

Gen.  March.  He  does. 

The  Chaibuan.  If  he  fails  in  the  examination  he  is  dropped  with 
one  year's  pay. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  true.  There  is  notMn^  new  about  tJiat  part 
of  it  at  all.  There  is  nothing  new  in  that  idea  in  the  biU.  We 
already  had  that  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairmak.  Is  there  anything  else.  General,  on  that  phase 
of  the  question  that  you  desire  to  sp^ik  about? 

Gen.  March.  No.  I  had  started  to  say  something  about  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  when  Mr.  Dent  asked  another  question.  The  provisions  in 
this  bill  referring  to  the  General  Staff,  many  of  them,  are  simply 
a  recital  of  existmg  law,  and  we  thought  it  desirable  to  rerecite 
them  and  put  them  in  the  bill  again,  because  there  has  be^  a  g&n- 
eral  impression  among  the  people  and  Members  of  Congress  that 
some  of  the  functions  the  General  Staff  were  performing  were  per- 
formed solely  under  the  Overman  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  under  existing  law  and  are  recited  here.  ■  The  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  the  Graeral  Staff  as  set  down  in  the  bill  are  a  com- 
bination of  the  existing  law  and  orders  issued  by  the  President  in 
time  of  war  as  he  found  necessary  to  make  the  General  Staff  func- 
tion. 

The  Chazrhan.  This  bill  provides  a  detailed  Greneral  Staff. 

Gen.  March.  The  Greneral  Staff  is  detailed  from  top  to  bottom 
and  is  not  permanent  and  we  do  not  wish  it  permanent.  The  General 
Staff — a  ^neral  staff— any  general  staff  in  any  army  in  the  world 
is  founded  upon  substantial^'  the  same  subdivisions  of  duty  as  tJie 
General  Staff  is  now  organized  here  in  the  War  Department.  Every 
army  in  the  world  has  effected  a  general  staff  organization  and  the 
subdivisions  of  the  work  are  the  same  subdivisions  in  all  the  general 
staffs  in  the  world.  When  I  came  back  here  from  France  I  found, 
for  instance,  the  military  intelligence,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant general  staff  duties,  was  a  small  branch  of  the  War  Plans 
Division  of  the  General  Staff.  I  separated  that  from  the  Wfu* 
Flans  Division,  put  a  graeral  ofScer  at  the  head  of  it  and  tripled  it 
in  strength  immediately,  and  have  had  up  to  the  preset  time  an 
oi^nization  that  was  of  enormous  value  to  the  General  Staff  organ- 
ization. 

Any  general  staff  organization  has  substantially  four  major  divi- 
sions: One,  operations;  one.  military  int^ligence;  one.  f^upplies  and 
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transportation;  and  one,  grand  strategy  of  the  canipaign,  which  af- 
fects the  "whole  Nation,  The  names  oi  these  divisions  represent  to 
the  public  what  we  are  trying  to  do.    Gen.  Pershing,  in  his  staflE 
orgmization,  used  a  nomenclature,  G-1,  G-2.  G-3,  G-4. 
The  Chairman.  And  G-5. 

Qen.  March.  Yes,  G-5,  the  training  section,  and  it  is  in  our  war 
plans  division.  These  G's  were  intelligible  to  the  military  men,  but 
not  to  the  great  mass  of  organized  business  of  this  country  which 
had  relations  with  the  War  Department  during  the  war.  The  great 
mass  of  ciTjlians  would  not  go  around  and  ask  what  G-1  is,  so  we 
called  ours  ojwrations,  supplies,  and  intelligence,  and  a  man  knew 
what  he  had  to  deal  with.  Whatever  j  ou  call  them,  any  general  staflf 
has  them  and  all  general  staffs  in  the  world  have  them. 

I  might  say  further  that  in  the  War  Department  organization, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  the  General  Staff  organization  was  limited 
to  19  officers.  I  think  we  were  tl^  functioning  under  the  act  of 
June  3,  1916,  which  fixed  the  strength  of  the  General  Staff  at  55 
officers  and  made  it  mandatory  that  no  more  than  half  of  them  should 
be  on  duty  at  Washin^on.  On  that  basis  we  had  19  man  in  Wash- 
ington trying  to  function  on  a  job  that  required  over  a  thousand. 

The  Chaikman.  I  think  one  of  the  first  bills  Congress  passed  took 
off  the  limitation  about  the  per  cent  of  the  General  Stan  officers  in 
Washington. 

Gen.  lifABCH.  You  did.  The  first  bill  you  passed  increased  the 
strength  of  it  91  officers  and  took  off  the  provision  about  their  not 
bein^  used  here.  In  the  subsequent  legislation  in  which  yon  gave  the 
President  power  to  organize  the  Army,  the  General  Staff  was  organ- 
ized substaintially  as  it  is  now.  We  issued  General  Order  80,  which 
is  the  order  under  which  the  General  Staff  is  now  functioning,  and 
which  follows  the  general  outline  I  have  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  that  General  Order  80  into  the 
hearing,  if  you  will,  General. 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes. 

(General  Order  No.  80,  referred  to,  is  as  follows) : 

Gekkrax,  Obders,  1  War  Depabtmknt, 

Na  80.        /  Washington,  August  26,  1918. 

1.  The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Is  the  immediate  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Military  Establishment  and  is  cfaar^ed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  with  tlie  planning,  development,  and  execution  of  the  Army 
pTOf^m.  The  Chief  of  Staff  hy  law  (act  of  May  12,  1917)  takee  rank  and 
precedence  over  all  officers  of  the  Army,  and  by  virtue  of  that  position  and  by 
autliority  of  and  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  be  Issues  such  orders  as 
will  insore  that  the  policies  of  the  War  Department  are  harmonlously  executed 
by  the  several  corps,  bureaus,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
and  that  the  Army  program  is  carried  out  speedily  and  efficiently. 

Tlie  Chief  of  Staff  will  attach  to  the  General  Staff  such  xwraonnel.  officers,  and 
4<ivillans  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  worli  of  the  General  Staff  may 
be  ^BdHQtly  performed. 

The  director  of  each  division  of  the  General  Staff  is  authorized  to  isfiue  in- 
structions Id  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  for 
canrlng  ont  the  policies  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  within  his  control. 

The  chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  and  other  agencies  of  the  War 
Department  are  authorized  to  communicate  directly  with  the  directors  of  the 
aeveTBi  divjaions  of  the  General  Staff  or  chiefs  of  brandies  on  matters  over 
which  the  iatter  have  control. 
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2.  The  executive  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  in  cliaT^  of  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  shall  act  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  In  bis  temporary 
absmce.   He  will  have  cognizance  and  control  of  the  following ; 

a.  Organization,  administration,  and  methods  of  all  of  the  divisions  of  the 
General  Staff  and  the  several  bnreaus,  corps,  or  other  agencies  of  the  War 
Deimrtment,  to  the  end  that  the  activities  of  all  such  agencies  may  be  coordi- 
nated, duplication  of  work  avoided,  harmonious  action  secured,  and  tbat 
unnecessary  machinery  of  oi^anization  may  be  eliminated. 

b.  The  collectloo  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Cblef  of  Staff,  and  the 
General  Staff  of  statistical  information  from  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  or 
other  agencies  of  the  Military  Establishment,  both  as  to  troops  and  supplies 
and  from  outside  sources  relating  to  the  war  program. 

3.  Military  Intelligence  DiiHaion. — This  division  shall  have  cognizance  and 
control  of  military  intelligence,  both  positive  and  negative,  and  shall  be  in 
charge  of  an  officer  designated  as  the  director  of  military  Intelligence,  who 
will  be  an  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  He  Is  also  the  chief  military  censor. 
The  duties  of  this  division  are  to  maintain  estimates  revised  dally  of  the 
military  situation,  the  economic  situation,  and  of  such  other  matters  as  the 
Chief  of  Staff  may  direct,  and  to  collect,  collate,  and  dlssaninate  military 
Intelligence.  It  will  cooperate  with  th%  intelligence  section  of  the  general  staffs 
of  allied  countries  In  connection  with  military  intelligence;  prepare  Instruc- 
tions in  military  intelligence  work  for  the  use  of  our  forces;  supervise  the 
training  of  personnel  for  lutelllgence  work ;  organize,  direct,  and  coordinate 
the  intelligence  service ;  supervise  the  duties  of  military  attach^ ;  communicate 
direct  with  department  Intelligence  officers  and  intelligence  officers  at  posts, 
camps,  and  stations,  and  with  commands  in  the  field  in  matters  relatlDg  to 
mllltaiy  intelligence;  obtain,  reim>duce,  and  issue  maps;  translate  foreign 
documents;  disburse  and  account  for  Intelligence  funds;  cooperate  with  the 
censorship  board  and  with  Intelligence  agendes  of  other  departments  of  the 
Government 

4.  War  Plant  DiviHm. — a.  This  division  sliall  study  and  submit  reports  on 
all  matters  referred  to  It  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  an 
officer  designated  as  the  director  of  the  War  Plans  Division.  This  officer 
shall  be  an  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staf^  and  shall  be  president  of  the  War 
College.  The  duties  of  this  dlTision  shall  include  Btn<^  and  r^rts  on  the 
following : 

(1)  Plans  for  the  organization  of  all  branches  of  the  Army  and  the  pr^wra- 
tion  of  tables  of  organization. 

(2)  Research  and  Inventions  in  equipment  and  war  material. 

(3)  Projects  for  national  defense. 

(4)  Proposed  legislation  and  the  preparation  of  regulations  and  rules  for 
the  Military  Establishment 

6.  This  division  shall  also  have  cognizance  and  control  of : 

(1)  Training  of  the  Army;  the  tactics  and  metiioda  of  warfare  to  be  em- 
ployed, together  with  all  publications  having  relation  thereto ;  the  supervision 
of  military  education  and  special  training;  the  publication  of  foreign  docu- 
ments relating  to  military  affairs ;  Inspection  to  insure  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness in  training  and  instruction  throughout  the  Army. 

(2)  The  collection  and  compilation  of  complete  military  records  for  historical 
purposes. 

5.  Army  Operations  Division. — This  division  shall  have  cognizance  and  control 
of  Army  operations  under  an  officer,  who  Is  designated  as  the  Director  of 
OperatloQs,  and  who  shall  be  an  asi^stant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  duties 
of  this  division  shall  Include  cognisance  and  control  of  tile  following: 

a.  The  recruitment  and  mobilisation  of  the  Army,  including  the  aaslgnmait 
and  distribution  of  the  draft ;  the  personnel  of  troops ;  the  movement  and 
disposition  of  troops;  the  determination  of  all  oversea  priorities. 

b.  The  appointment  promotion,  transfer,  and  asEdgnment  of  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  all  branches  of  the  Army. 

c.  Camp  sites,  cantonments,  Army  posts,  hospitals,  construction,  plans,  and 
projects  for  all  branches  of  the  Army  except  for  harbor  terminal  facilities, 
including  permits  to  build  on  military  posts  or  stations,  camps,  or  cantonments. 

d.  The  determination  and  distribution  of  all  typra  and  Quantities  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  of  all  branches  of  the  Army,  and  regulations  concerning  the 
same. 

e.  The  design,  production,  procurement  reception,  storage,  maintenance,  and 
replacemoit  of  all  motor  vehicles. 
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e.  Pwvhage,  Storoffe  and  Traffic  DiviakM. — This  division  shall  be  In  charge  of 
an  oOeet  deeignatecl  aa  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  who  will 
be  u  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staft  The  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
TniOc  shall  have  cognisance  and  control  of  the  fbllowtng : 

«.  The  supervision  and  direction  of  all  reqntrements  and  the  procurement 
and  production  activities.  Including  real  estate,  of  the  several  bureaus,  corps, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  War  Department;  the  coordination  and  correlation 
of  the  requirements  and  the  procurements  and  production  activities  of  the 
several  bureaus,  corps,  and  other  agencies  of  the  War  Department;  the  main- 
tenance of  an  estimate  of  the  military  resources  of  the  Nation  respecting  mate- 
rial of  every  description ;  the  representation  of  the  Army  in  all  arrangements 
for  ooordlnating  the  requlrmoits,  procnranent,  and  production  activlUes  In 
the  aeveal  bureaus,  corps,  and  other  agencies  of  the  War  Department,  with 
otha-  agencies  of  the  Government  and  with  the  Allies,  Including  replaconents 
of  material  pertaining  to  the  Army  with  the  latter;  the  determination  of  pur- 
chasing and  manufacturing  priorities  between  the  several  bureaus,  corps, 
and  agencies  within  the  War  Department,  and  in  relation  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government ;  the  determination  of  priorities  to  be  afforded  to  contractors 
tor  supplies  in  the  matter  of  the  shortage  of  fuel,  power,  and  raw  material; 
the  supervision  and  coordination  of  all  fiscal  accounting  systems  and  appropria- 
ttooa  estimates,  and  requirements  and  other  flnandal  matters  rdating  to  the 
por^ase  of  the  munition  and  all  other  supplies ;  the  supervision  of  the  compu- 
tation of  the  requirements  and  rates  of  production  necessary  to  provide  types 
and  quantity  of  equipment,  as  determinc^l  by  the  Operations  Division.  State- 
Bients  of  the  type  and  quantities  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  all  branches 
of  the  Army  shall  be  furnished  the  several  bureaus  by  the  Operations  Division. 
It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Supply  Bureau,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  to  compute  the  requirements  and 
rates  of  production  necessary  to  provide  equlinnent  and  supplies,  in  the 
qnantitles.  at  the  places,  and  within  the  time  determined  by  the  Op»atif»is 
Division. 

b.  The  storing  and  wnrehouslng  of  property  for  all  departments,  bureaus, 
and  corps  of  the  Army,  both  at  Interior  points  and  at  the  seaboard,  and  the 
operation  of  all  storage  facilities  provided  for  the  joint  use  of  all  bureaus  of 
the  Army. 

c  All  that  pertains  to  tlie  routing.  Inland  and  coastwise,  of  troox>8  and 
property  of  the  War  Department,  by  motor,  rail,  or  ship,  and  the  conduct  of 
all  negotiations  with  inland  carriers  with  respect  to  questions  affecting  such 
transportation ;  the  movement  of  all  pnverty  of  the  War  Department  to  pre- 
vat  congestion  and  to  obtain  preferential  movements  thereof;  coordination 
ot  rail  nltovements  required  In  the  handling  of  supplies  destined  for  shipment 
orerseas  with  shlpmoits  by  the  Allies. 

tf.  The  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  overseas;  embarkation  and 
oversea  service  relating  to  the  Army  program.  Including  the  employment  of 
all  Army  transports,  harbor  floating  equipment  and  new  constractlon  In  con- 
Bectimi  therewith,  except  the  construction  and  control  of  floating  equipment 
opwated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  river,  harbor,  and  fortification  work, 
and  the  control  of  the  Army  mine-planter  service;  such  comnferdal  shipping 
as  may  be  used  to  supplement  that  service,  Including  all  arrangements  with 
the  Navy  Department  for  convoy  service ;  all  primary  ports  of  embarkation. 
expediti(Hiary  ports  and  concentration  camps  connected  therewith;  courier 
service  between  the  War  Departmwt  and  General  Headquarters,  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

e.  Direct  correspondence  between  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  or  the  chief  of  embarkation  and  the  commanding  officers  of  ports  of 
embarkation  is  authorized.  Copies  of  all  requisitions,  requests,  and  Informa- 
tion of  every  character  received  from  the  commanding  generals  of  forces  oper- 
ating overseas,  or  their  subordinates,  which  bear  upon  reenforcem«its  or 
renewals  of  supplies  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage 
and  TrafBc. 

7.  To  enable  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  exercise  the  supervisory  powers  vested  In 
him  by  statute  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  in  order  that 
be  may  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  several  offices  and  agencies  of  the  War 
Departments,  the  following  q[>eclflc  duties,  in  addition  to  those  heretofore 
promulgated  In  Army  Regulations  and  orders  for  the  offices  or  agencies  re- 
ferred to^  are  prescribed : 
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a.  Chief  of  Field  ArHlUrv  and  Chief  of  Coast  ArtiOery.—'Vhe  Chief  of  Field 
Artillery  and  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  will  keep  the  Chief  of  Staff  advised 
and  Informed  with  respect  to  the  business  under  their  charge,  Inclnding  the 
efficiency  of  the  i>eraoDnel  and  material  of  the  Field  and  Coast  Artillery  serv- 
ices ;  they  will  be  responsible  that  adequate  measures  are  taken  to  prepare 
for  overseas  service  the  Field  and  Coast  Artillery  organlEations  called  for  by 
the  military  program.  They  will  make  recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
regarding  matters  afl^ng  their  reqtecttve  arms. 

The  Chief  of  Field  Artinery  and  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery.  In  accordance 
with  the  general  policies  prescribed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  will  exercise  direct 
supervision  over  the  training  of  all  Field  and  Coast  Artillery  units.  They 
are  authorized  to  correspond  directly  with  training-cam p  commnnders  and  to 
consult  and  correspond  directly  with  bureau  chiefs  and  heads  of  departments. 

Matters  reaching  the  War  Department,  or  originating  therein,  which  under 
the  above  regulations  require  action  or  recommendation  by  the  Chief  of  Field 
Artillery  or  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  will  be  referred  to  these  officers. 
This  includes  reports  of  inspectors  or  other  officers  affecting  the  efficiency  of 
Field  and  Coast  Artillery  officers. 

6.  Militia  Bvreav,  Air  Service,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  Conttruction  Divi- 
sion, an4  Tank  Corps.— The  Chief  of  the  Mllltia  Bureau,  the  Directors  of  Mili- 
tary Aeronautics,  of  Aircraft  Production,  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Construction  Division,  and  the  Director  of  the  Tank 
Corps  win  operate  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  In  so  far 
as  pertains  to  purely  military  matters. 

They  are  ciiarged  with  the  detailed  supervision  of  the  training  of  all  per- 
sonnel pertaining  to  their  respective  services  and  are  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  and  preparedness  for  service  of  this  personnel  and  of  tlie  nfat^rlel 
pertalDlng  thereto.  They  will  from  time  to  time  aubmit  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to  ke^  him  advised  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  under  their  charge  and  such  recommendations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  their  respective  services  and  to  carry  out  the  general 
policies  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

They  iire  authorized  to  confer  jind  to  correspond  directly  with  bureau  chiefs 
and  heads  of  departments  in  regard  to  technical  matters  pertaining  to  the 
work  under  their  charge. 

The  officer  In  charge  of  the  Construction  Division,  who  shall  be  designated 
as  the  Chief  of  the  Oonatructlon  Division,  shall  conftnnnlcate  directly  with 
the  Director  of  Operations  In  all  matters  with  which  the  latter  Is  charged 
which  require  the  action  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

8.  The  chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  execution  of 
this  order.  It  will  be  their  duty  to  furnish  promptly  all  information  called 
for  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  director  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

9.  This  order  rescinds  General  Orders,  No.  14,  War  Department,  1918,  as 
amended  by  Section  I,  General  Orders,  No.  S6.  Section  IV,  General  Orders, 
No.  41 ;  and  Section  I,  Gmeral  Orders,  No.  SO,  War  D^rtment,  1918. 

The  provisions  of  Section  V.  General  Orders,  No.  S2.  War  Department,  1918, 
are  not  affected  by  the  rescinding  of  the  above-mentioned  orders. 

1321.1,  A.  G.  0.] 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 


Official : 

P.  C-  Harbis. 

Acting  Adfutmi  Oeneral. 

Mr.  Dent.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  war  was  declared,  you 
did  not  have  as  many  General  Staff  officers  as  the  natiomd  defense 
act  authorized  you  to  have.  You  had  19  and  you  were  entitled 
to  27. 

Gen.  March.  The  number  of  General  Staff  officers  authorized  by 
law,  of  course,  would  not  fill  one  of  the  subsections  of  the  General 
Staff  if  it  was  necessary  to  handle  an  army  of  6,000,000  men. 


Peyton  C.  Mabch, 

General,  Chief  of  Staff. 
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The  Chairman.  The  General  Staff  which  Gen.  Pershing  oi^;anized 
in  France  was  predicated  on  the  i^stems  that  were  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
land and  France. 

Gen,  March.  Exactly.  The  developments  of  the  war  in  those  two 
armies  had  practically  crystallized  a  general  staff  organization 
which  was  identical  in  character.  The  French  called  the  subdivi- 
si<ms  of  the  general  staff  the  first,  secimd,  third,  and  fourth  bureaus. 
The  English  had  descriptive  names,  but  the  duties  were  identic^  in 
the  two  armies,  and  when  we  got  over  there  we  found  our  General 
Staff  organization  antiauated,  and  we  took  from  those  people  the 
best  they  had  and  used  tnat  to  organize  ours. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  trying  to  adopt  that  identical  system  in 
this  proposed  le^lation? 

Qen.  March.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Muxes.  Gen.  March,  did  you  say  what  the  prewar  force  of 
the  Army  was? 

Gen.  March.  The  maximum  authorized  was  175,000  men. 
The  Chairman.  That  is,  combat  forces? 
Gen.  March.  Combat  forces. 

Mr.  MxUiER.  And  the  total  combat  and  ncmcombat — ^how  manv  ? 
Gen.  March.  230,000. 

Mr.  MiLi^.  Now,  this  bill  provides  an  army  of  how  many  men? 
Gen.  March.  482,000,  combat  forces. 
BIr.  Miu^.  And  how  many  of  the  other? 

Gen.  March.  The  maximum,  not  to  include  the  unassigned  troops, 
recruits,  is  509,000  men,  although  the  tables  of  the  organization  which 
I  sent  up  here  show  

The  Chairman.  534,000. 

Gen.  March.  509,000;  you  are  speaking  of  officers,  too;  I  am  talk- 
ingabout  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  including  officers,  I  am  informed  that  Uie 
bill  provides  for  a  total  force  of  576,000  men. 

Gen.  March.  It  is  576,000,  yes,  sir;  and  that  includes  35,000  unas- 
signed recruits.  We  are  authorized  to  have  by  the  bill  up  to  509,000 
men,  and  then  it  provides  for  26,000  officers;  509,000  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  question  I  am  asking,  General,  is  what  is  there 
in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  at  home  or  abroad,  that  has  brought 
this  policy  of  the  War  Department  for  this  enormous  increase  of 
the  Army  for  the  present  and  future  over  what  it  was  in  prewar 
days,  over  double  the  amount?  What  I  am  getti^  at  is,  the  line 
of  thought  in  your  mind  and  the  thought  in  the  War  Departuient 
calling  for  this  enormous  increase  of  the  Army? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  would  be  just  as  agreeable,  j^ntlemen,  it  is 
now  about  a  quarter  to  12,  and  this  is  a  big  proposition.  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  into  it  very  fully.  Suppose  we  adjourn  at  present. 
Gteneral,  it  will  not  inconvenience  you  to  come  to-morrow  morning 
at  half  past  10? 

Gen.  March.  Kot  at  all. 

The  Chairxax.  We  will  begin  promptly  on  time  and  go  into  this 
very  fully,  because  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  this  plan 
to  the  country  is  ^oing  to  m  one  of  the  determining  factors  in 
framing  the  I^islation. 

Gen.  March.  Precisely.  ' — 

The  Chairbcan.  Therefore  we  will  keep  Mr.  Miller's  question  for' 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  ^  g,,.^^^  byGoOgle 
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Mr.  Muixs.  I  think  I  will  have  the  right  of  way  then. 
•The  Chakman.  Yee.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  yon,  General. 
(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'dodc  a.  m.,  the  commitee  adjourned,  to 
meet  to-morrow  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Tlrarsday,  September  4, 1919.) 


COMMriTEE  ON  MlUTART  AfFAIRS, 

House  of  Repeesentativbs, 
Thursday,  September  4i  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  'K^hn. 
(cSiairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairuan.  Gen.  March,  when  we  ftc^oumed  yesterday  Mr. 
Miller  had  asked  you  a  question  in  reference  to  the  reason  for  the 
War  Department  suggesting  the  size  of  the  Anny  provided  for  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  was  the  thought  in  the  War  Department  that 
furnished  the  foundation  for  the  proposition  of  an  Army  of  half 
a  dozen  times  the  size  ot  our  prewar  Army  ? 

The  Chaxshan.  Are  you  ready  to  take  up  that  matter  now  ? 

8TAT£KENT  07  OEH.  FETTOH  C.  KABCH,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF— 

Senuned. 

Gren.  March.  Yes.  The  strength  recommended  to  Congress,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  it,  was  entirely  automatic.  I  mean  by  that  we 
have  legislation  on  the  statute  books  which  still  prescribes  the  num- 
ber of  organizations  whose  combined  str^igth  in  time  of  peace 
is  175.000  men,  plus  a  certain  number  of  men  in  other  corps,  which 
brougnt  the  sum  total  up  to  about  230,000  men.  There  nas  been 
organized,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  a  number  of  extra  corps,  such  as 
the  Tank  Corps,  the  Air  Service  as  an  independent  unit,  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  etc.,  which  were  not  provided  for  in  that  bill 
at  all,  and  those  automatically  add  to  the  simi  total,  the  number  of 
men  and  officers  necessary  to  organize  t^ose  corps,  and  that  makes 
a  proposition  which  is  mechanical  in  diaracter  as  far  as  the  gen- 
eral organization  is  concerned.  But  we  must  contintu  those  units 
in  some  fonn  if  we  want  to  keep  up  a  modem  army,  capable  of 
properly  defending  the  country  in  time  of  war.  That  was  the  first 
substantial  increase  to  the  230,000  men. 

Then  in  addition  to  that  there  was  another  automatic  increase  in 
this  way.  The  strengtii  of  an  Infantry  company  in  the  old  Hay- 
Chamb^lain  was  fixed,  in  time  of  war,  at  150  men,  and  the 
peace  strengtli  was  100  men,  two-thirds  of  the  war  strength.  During 
the  war  we  foimd  it  was  necessary  to  fix  tiie  strength  of  a  company 
of  infantry  at  250  men.  That  was  the  standard  strength  in  other 
armies.  Manifestly  the  old  minimum  stren^h  of  100  men,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill,  in  time  of  peace,  would  not 
apply  to  a  unit  which,  if  you  raised  it  to  its  maximum  strwigth, 
would  be  composed  of  two  and  one-half  times  the  number  of  new 
men  that  you  had  to  use  in  time  of  war,  which  would  be  the  organi- 
zation that  would  be  utilized. 

Taking  the  company  of  250  men  as  the  maximum,  and  applying 
something  like  two-thirds  to  it,  which  Congress  had  previously 
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authcffized,  and  it  would  give  us  an  oi^nization  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  a  company  would  be  175  in  time  of  peace.  But  we 
cut  that  down  to  1^.  And  in  the  tables  of  organization  which 
accompanied  the  bill  you  will  find  what  we  propose  to  do  in  regard 
to  the  strength  of  every  organization  in  the  Army ;  and  that  fixed 
an  Infantry  company  at  1^  men  and  4  officers.  In  other  words, 
we  cut  to  the  bone  all  along  the  line.  Even  at  that,  instead  of 
tfldding  the  minimum  strength  as  100  men  and  3  officers  for  a  com- 
pany as  the  number  we  would  be  using,  you  would  have  to  add  38 
men  to  get  it  up  to  the  minimum  strength.  And  it  is  the  same  way 
all  through  the  Army.  So  that  by  that  process  the  acual  number 
of  men  must  be  increased  if  you  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  what 
we  have  learned  as  a  result  of  this  war. 

The  Cbaikman'.  Then  I  take  it  you  propose  to  fill  your  companies 
to  their  full  strength  rather  than  use  skeletonized  companies  1 

Gen.  Habch.  No,  it  is  just  the  other  way.  This  scheme  pr(4>oses 
to  skeletonize  the  whole  Army  in  time  of  peace  to  tiie  very  limit,  and 
to  fill  the  Army  to  a  strength  of  1,250,000  men  in  time  of  war. 
We  are  recommending  to  Congress  to  keep  one  field  army  with 
complete  units  and  to  cut  down  the  personnel  of  all  of  the  units  in 
such  proportion  that  we  will  have  the  minimum  number  of  men 
which  will  permit  us  to  function,  and  still  keep  all  the  organizations. 
That  gets  it  down  to  482,000.  The  skeleton  would  actually  be  larger 
than  at  present  under  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill. 

Mr.  Dent.  The  skeleton  would  be  larger? 

Gen.  March.  Per  company,  in  nummrs  of  men;  188  instead  of 
100. 

Mr.  MiiiLER.  I  see  that  the  bill  provides,  under  the  section  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  the  Infantry,  section  23,  on  page  18, 
that  mere  shall  be  46,315  privates  of  the  first  closs. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  MxtLEB.  Turning  to  line  14,  on  page  18,  the  bill  provides  for 
46,315  privates  of  the  first  class,  1,260  buglers  and  91,755  privates. 
For  the  Cavalry  the  bill  provides,  in  section  24,  for  7,845  privates 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  section  25,  page  20,  line  22,  it  provides  for 
14,837  privates  of  the  first  class  for  Field  Artillery.  All  of  those 
are  great  increases  over  the  number  of  privates  of  the  first  class 
in  those  arms  of  the  service. 

Gen.  Mabcu.  Yes. 

_  Mr.  MuxER.  You  have  nearljr  as  many  men  in  the  Infantry  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Armv  reorganization  bill  which  we  have  before  us 
as  Tou  had  troops  in  the  whue  prewar  Army? 

to  that  you  have  added  the  element  of  compulsory  military 
training,  which  leads  us,  and  I  believe  also  the  general  public,  to 
believe  that  the  War  Department  is  in  favor  of  a  far  more  substan- 
tial military  establishment,  a  far  more  formidable  one  than  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  history  of  (his  Government. 

What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  the  thought  in  the  War  Departmoat 
upon  which  this  bill  is  based,  the  necessity  for  it.  Is  it  world  wide, 
or  is  it  limited  to  our  own  country  ? 

Gen.  March.  In  leading  up  to  the  final  statement  in  which  I  in- 
tended to  answer  directly  this  question  of  your  yesterday,  after 
having  explained  the  part  of  the  bill  that  provided  tor  an  automatic 
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increase,  I  had  intended  to  say  this.  The  War  Dapartment,  in  con- 
sidering what  recommendations  it  should  make,  or  what  recom- 
mendations it  should  be  responsible  for,  finds  itself  confronting  a 
situation  throughout  the  world  of  absolute  unrest,  unrest  at  home, 
and  unrest  abroad.  There  is  actual  fighting  going  on  ev^^here, 
and  the  War  Department  under  those  condition  not  feel  that  il 
could  afford  to  recommend,  or  to  make  a  sugg^estion  to  Congress  foi 
an  Army  of  less  than  500,000  men  under  the  circumstances. 

As  far  as  other  nations  are  concerned,  my  recollection  is  that  tiie 
British  Army,  in  the  estimates  which  were  submitted  by  Winston 
Churchill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  perhaps,  called  for 
an  array  of  something  like  950,000  men,  although  their  strength  be- 
fore the  war  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  250,0(W  men,  or  something 
like  that.  It  is  a  plain  fact  that  all  nations  during  the  period  of 
unrest  are  deliberately  preparing  thonselves  for  any  emergency  that 
may  arise  all  over  the  world. 

On  that  basis,  therefore,  the  War  Department  felt  that  it  could 
not  recommend  that  the  Army  be  decreased  below  500,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  that  very 
connection.  I  think  your  figures  show  that  you  have  been  able  to 
enlist  since  last  MarcH  up  to  the  present  time,  approximately  107,000 
men. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  exactly  right — 107,000  men. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  you  expect  to  enlist      tiie  end  of  this 
month  a  total  of  130,000  men. 
Gen.  March.  That  is  what  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now  my  information  is  that  enlistments  are 
coming  in  much  slower  these  days  than  when  you  b^an  to  call 
for  v(3unteer  enlistments.  We  pay  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
$30  a  month.  That  is  double  the  amount  the  enlisted  men  ever  re- 
ceived before  in  peace  times.  Do  you  think  you  can  enlist  a  force 
of  509,000  men  in  peace  times  in  this  country  9 

Gen.  March.  We  do.  Now,  Mr.  Kahn,  your  figures  are  the  figures 
given  out  by  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  this  proposition  and 
uiey  are  absolutely  correct.  The  enlistments  during  the  last  two 
weete  have  dropped  down,  but  the  thing  goes  up  and  down.  We 
had  a  maximum  in  April,  when  we  were  getting  more  t^an  we  are 
now,  but  we  are  getting  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  men  a  day  all 
the  time.  Furthermore  a  larger  proportion  of  the  men  are  enlisting 
for  the  three-year  period  than  for  ike  cme-year  period. 

The  question  of  getting  men  by  volunteer  enlistments  for  an 
establishment  of  509,000  men  is  a  serious  problem.  But  we  believe 
in  the  War  Department  that  it  can  be  solved.  The  old-time  method 
of  recruiting  for  the  army,  which  was  largely  an  inherited  thing, 
has  been  superseded  by  modern  methods  of  advertising.  And  we 
propose  to  make  a  special  point  of  this,  that  the  scheme  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  which  is  here  proposed  had  as  one  of 
its  essential  features  educational  and  vocational  training  of  the  men 
who  come  in;  not  the  haphazard  proposition  of  saying  that  a  man 
can  come  in  and  learn  to  read  and  write,  in  case  he  does  not  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  but  that  the  training  is  a  substantial  part 
of  the  three-years'  course. 

There  will  be  a  great  many  boys  throughout  the  country  who, 
finding  that  they  can  get  this  education  at  the  same  time  they  are 
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getting  their  military  training  and  really  serving  their  country  who 
will  come  in,  who  would  not  have  come  in  under  the  old  system.  We 
believe  that  we  can  go  through  with  this  proposition.  There  has 
been  no  such  substantial  diminution  as  to  make  us  believe  that  we 
can  not  go  along  as  we  are  going  along  now  and  ^t  the  men  that 
we  want  and  need.  We  are  getting  them  quite  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  just  put  in  that  question  in  line  with 
the  numbers  that  Mr.  Miller  had  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
Infantry  and  Artillery. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  General,  what  is  the  phi* 
losophy  of  the  War  Department  wic  is  ba<^  of  the  universal 
military  training  feature  of  the  bill?  The  War  Department  has 
never  asked  for  tliat  heretofore.  What  circumstance  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  War  De{>artment  thatf  in  the  good  year  1919 
impels  them  to  ask  for  a  provision  for  universal  military  training) 
What  is  the  philraophy  back  of  it? 

Gen,  March.  Preliminary  to  that,  of  course,  the  members  of  the 
<^mmittee  who  have  had  long  service  on  the  committee,  particularly, 
know  that  the  military  end  of  the  War  Department  has  always  be^ 
in  favor  of  some  such  scheme.  There  have  been  other  bills  of  this 
kind  introdu(%d  numbers  of  years  ago  and  there  have  been  studies 
famished  to  members  of  the  committee  which  recommended  some 
kind  of  training  of  that  kind,  prepared  in  the  War  Department.  But 
as  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  the  Govemmwt  itself  has  ex- 
pressed itself  as  being  in  favor  of  this  scheme. 

Mr.  Oaiawell.  You  mean  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Gen.  Masch.  Yes;  when  the  administration  was  in  favor  of  this 
bind  of  an  idea. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  point  I  wfts  getting  at. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  mean  it  has  been  approv^  hy  the  Secretary  of 
War? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairmax.  And  I  suppose  the  Secretary  of  War  would  not 
have  approved  it  without  consultation  with  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army,  the  President? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  assumption,  although  of  course 
we  can  not  quote  the  Presidoit. 

The  psychology  of  the  situation  is  just  this:  During  the  last  year 
and  a  half,'  in  order  to  get  through  with  this  war,  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated and  the  Army  has  spent  $14,000,000,000,  m  the  short 
space  of  18  months,  in  order  to  perform  its  part  in  this  war.  We 
found  ourselves  in  a  condition  where  we  were  fortunate  in  having 
that  wall  of  iron  made  by  our  Allies  between  us  and  Germany  which 
enabled  us  to  train  our  men  in  preparation  of  the  actual  fighting  of 
the  war.  The  War  Department  never  wants  to  be  caught  in  that  situ- 
ation again.  That  is  tiie  psychology  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Then,  all  of  this  formidable  Military  Establishment 
is  builded  upon  the  expectation,  or  rather  in  a  spirit  of  readiness  to 
meet  possible  wars  in  the  future.  Is  that  the  situation,  in  a  nutshell? 

Gen.  March.  We  propose,  if  possible,  to  be  able  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency that  may  arise. 
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Mr.  Miller.  And  the  likelihood  of  an  emergency  has  been  the  im- 
pelling force  behind  this  scheme  for  a  formidable  Military  Estab- 
lishment, outlined  in  this  bill,  the  likelihood  of  that. 

Gen.  March.  If  that  means  that  the  War  Department  wants  to 
make  preparations  for  immediate  war,  tiiat  is  not  the  impelling 
thing.  But  it  is  a  fair  insurance  on  what  the  country  will  demand 
of  us  in  time  of  war.  Take  the  $14,000,000,000  I  referred  to  a 
moment  ago.  That  amount  that  we  threw  in  to  carry  on  this  war 
may  be  considered  as  a  principal,  as  an  investment,  and  5  per  cent 
on  that  principal  would  have  carried  the  expense  of  the  entire 
Military  Establishment  for  the  last  10  years.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  if  we  had  been  in  the  position  we  should  have  been  in,  Grermany 
would  not  have  dared  to  nave  brought  us  into  the  war  at  all. 

The  Ghaibhan.  If  we  had  spent  that  amount  of  money  before- 
hand, do  you  think  there  would  nave  b^n  any  war  at  all? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
men  as  to  whether  or  not  that  would  not  have  been  so. 

Mr.  MnxEK.  I  grant  that,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  people  of 
the  country  will  want  some  explanation,  and  our  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  will  want  some  explanation  as  to  why  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  seem  to  be  trying  to  get 
together  on  some  broad,  comprehensive  sch^e  to  insure  the  peace 
of  the  world,  that  our  country,  joining  with  every  other  country  in 
the  world  is  increasing  its  Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  Crago.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  is  it  not,  to  insure  peace? 

Mr.  MmLER.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  tlie  arguments  in  that  con- 
nection used  by  some  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  always  contended,  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  prejparedness,  that  the  expenditure  of  ntoney  in  times  of 
peace  for  this  particular  purpose  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance 
lor  peace. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  acree  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Caij)Well.  The  old  Mosaic  law.  which  you  and  I  are  familiar 
with,  says  "  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  there  is  no  one  on  the  committee  or  in  the 
House  who  is  in  favor  of  a  more  formidable  establishment  than  I 
am,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  now  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
War  Department.  It  seems  that  there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
in  this  country  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  people  of  one  school, 
it  seems,  are  trying  to  get  as  lar^  an  Army  aspossible,  and  we  have 
another  school  that  advocates  disarmament.  Tne  world  seems  to  be 
divided  into  two  schools — one  in  favor  of  universal  peace  and  the 
other  for  a  formidable  Military  Establishment — and  it  is  clear  from 
the  general's  testimony  tliat  we  are  joining  the  other  nations  in  cre- 
ating a  more  formidable  Military  Establishment  than  we  have  ever 
had  before. 

Mr.  Greene.  Even  though  men,  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  put  fireproof  roofing  on  their  buildings,  they  still  do  not  drop 
their  insurance  policies.  I  think  if  we  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
we  want  to  feel  quite  secure,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  mewi- 
ing  of  the  expressions  "  likelihood  of  war  "  and  "  possibility  of  war." 
You  propose  to  insure  against  both. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  quite  get  your  analogy  of  the  fireproof  roof- 
ing. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  what  Mx-  Miller  has 
said.  General,  you  told  us  that  Winston  Churchill  proposed  an 
army  of  900,000  men  for  England. 

Gen.  March.  My  recollection  was  that  the  number  was  950,000, 
or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  France  doing? 

Gen.  March.  France  has  conscription  and  all  the  men  in  France 
are  available  for  military  service,  and  they  would  call  out  any  num- 
ber of  men  they  pleased.  They  can  fix  the  size  of  the  army  by  the 
act  of  what  corresponds  to  onr  War  Department  any  time  they  want 
to,  simply  keeping  within  the  appropriations. 

The  CHAiBMAif.  You  have  not  heurd  that  France  is  cutting  down 
her  force  anyf 

Gen.  March.  On  the  contrary  France,  Italy,  and  all  our  allies 
have  substantial  forces. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  general  trend? 

Gen.  March.  With  the  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  world  now,  every 
nation  is  taking  the  matter  seriously,  particularly  the  nations  abroad, 
especially  those  which  are  confronting  those  conditions  personally; 
they  are  particularly  on  the  alert,  and  they  must  be  on  the  alert. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  fighting  is 
now  going  on  in  Europe  in  27  different  places. 

Mr.  Cau)weij*  General,  history  tells  us  that  after  the  Civil  War 
when  we  had  1,000,000  men  under  arms  that  all  Europe  felt  that  we 
were  the  greatest  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  AH  of  the  other 
countries  have  great  armies  and  the  only  way  there  can  be  a  balance 
so  as  to  let  the  ideas  of  peace  work  themselves  out  is  to  gradually 
let  down,  and  until  the  others  let  down  we  must  stay  at  the  same 
point  of  efficient  that  we  were  during  the  war.   Is  that  not  true? 

Gen.  Marcii.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  have  this  in  mind.  You  said  your  idea  was  to 
have  a  peace  strength  of  a  company  of  Infantry  of  138  men,  instead 
of  the  minimum  strength  of  100  men.  as  provided  in  the  Hay- 
Chamberlain  bill.  Do  you  think  the  188  men  will  be  necessary  to 
train  the  officers  that  are  over  them  ? 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  working  this  thing  out,  as  I 
told  the  committee  yesterday,  when  you  were  not  here,  one  of  the 
things  we  had  uppermost  in  our  mind  in  determining  the  strength 
necessary  to  carry  on  was  the  number  of  men  19  years  of  age,  who 
became  19  years  of  a^  each  year,  that  we  would  have  to  take  care  of 
in  the  camps  for  training,  provided  Congress  approved  our  scheme 
in  any  form.  In  other  words,  if  our  scheme  is  approved  tliere  would 
be  so  many  men  to  be  trained,  and  so  many  officers  would  be  neces- 
sary for  training,  and  then  when  we  get  the  divisions  in  the  divisional 
camps  every  sii^le  officer  and  man  there  should  be  an  instructor 
for  nine  months  out  of  the  year,  rimning  through  three  classes  of 
three  months  each,  and  having  their  own  additional  training  during 
the  three  mont^  Uiat  are  left.  At  the  same  time  the  divisions  would 
be  of  such  strength  that  if  anything  were  to  ha{)pen  anywhere  wo 
would  have  the  men  trained  there  and  ready  to  go  in,  without  calling 
on  anybody. 

Mr.  Caldwbll.  Would  vou  have  an  increase  in  the  number  of  offi- 
cers in  a  company;  you  have  the  same  number  of  officers,  captain 
and  lieutenants? 
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Gen.  MABpH.  No,  we  have  saved  on  officers  all  along  the  line. 
An  Infantry  company  would  have  one  captain  and  one  first  lieuten- 
ant and  one  second  lieutenant.  We  cut  off  one  lieutenant,  and  every- 
where we  could  save  an  officer,  wherever  it  was  p(^ible  to  do  so, 
and  save  men,  too,  we  have  done  that.  Eveiy  organization  which 
could  be  improvised  in  time  of  war,  and  which  is  necesst^ry  for  the 
complete  organization  of  a  field  army,  we  have  cut  out,  such  as  labor 
battalions  and  all  organizations  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Service 
of  Supply,  which  can  be  improvised  and  used  without  special  train- 
ing, uuiough  in  time  of  war  these  organizations  must  be  used  in 
order  to  complete  the  full  strength  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  OAii)WELL.  The  proposed  organization  of  an  infantry  company 
of  250  men  in  time  of  war  would  make  our  Infantry  company  lar^gw 
than  the  infantry  company  of  any  other  nation? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  exactly  the  same  as  all  nations.  That  is 
the  standard  infantry  company  strength  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Galdwelu  The  difference  in  the  size  comes  in  the  grouping; 
our  division,  is  probably  twice  the  size  of  the  division  of  any  other 
army. 

Gen.  March.  Tes;  we  had  more  officers  and  men.  The  ultimate 
strength  of  our  divisions  in  France  was  about  twice  the  strength  of 
those  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Cau>weiaj,  But  when  you  get  down  to  the  company  the 
strength  is  identical. 

Gen.  March.  The  standard  Infantry  company  is  250  men.  When 
I  was  a  military  observer  with  the  Japanese  Army  at  the  time  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  Japanese  Army  used  the  strength  of 
250  men  to  a  company. 

Mr.  Cau>w£ijj.  Do  all  the  other  nations  have  one  captain  and  four 
lieutenants  ? 

Gen.  March.  They  have,  if  they  can  get  them. 
Mr.  Cau>weu<.  a  captain,  a  senior  and  junior  first  lieutenant, 
and  a  senior  and  junior  second  lieutenant. 


commanders  of  platoons.  That  is  all  laid  down  in  the  tables  of 
organization. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Have  you  increased  the  number  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers  in  a  company  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  the  number  of  noncommissioned  officers  in  a 
company  is  less  than  the  war  strength.  There  are  certain  numbers 
that  thCT  go  to  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Caidwell.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill 
there  was  provided  a  certain  number  of  sergeants  in  a  company  and 
a  certain  number  of  corporals.  You  do  make  increases  in  those? 

Gen.  March.  We  do  make  increase. 

Mr.  Caldwexx-  If  you  have  not  already  put  it  in  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  number  of  those  officers  per  company. 
Gen.  March.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  The  bill  itself  states  the  number  of  officers. 
Mr.  Caldwem..  What  I  want  to  have  where  we  could  find  it  easily 
was  the  number  of  corporals  under  the  old  bill  and  the  number  under 
,  this  bill,  the  number  of  sergeants,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Dent.  They  vary  in  different  organizations. 


certain  things,  such  as 
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Mr.  Cau>wixl.  If  it  has  already  been  printed,  that  is  all  I  want. 
Gen.  March.  It  has  already  been  printed. 

The  Chaibman.  General,  probably  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
put  in  the  hearings  a  comparative  stotement  showing  the  number  of 
nonoommissimied  officers  under  the  old  organization,  and  the  number 
that  you  will  want  under  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  same  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  the  commissioned  personnel. 

Gen.  March.  Mr.  Kahn,  in  1917,  the  War  Department  published 
ab  a  public  document  tables  of  organization  of  the  United  States 
Army,  under  the  law  which  was  in  effect  then.  That  covers  the 
entire  Army.  We  have  gotten  out  recently  a  similar  publication 
btiomng  that  information  up  to  date,  as  proposed  in  this  bill.  Those 
two  Do^  give  the  present  organization  and  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion throu^out  the  entire  Army.  Would  it  not  be  satisfactory  to 
have  those  txmks  as  a  part  of  the  hearing? 

The  Chairman.  They  will  take  up  a  Targe  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Cau>well.  You  might  just  note  in  tiie  record  that  those  are 
the  publications  referred  to  and  give  each  member  of  the  committee 
a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  give  the  reporter  the  titles  of  those 
two  documents  and  then  furnish  each  member  of  the  committee  with 
a  copy,  I  tiiinh  that  will  be  sufficient. 

Gm,  Mabch.  The  documents  are  "  Tables  of  Organization,  United 
States  Army,  1917*' ;  published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  "Tables  of  Oi^nization,  United  States  Army,  January  15, 
1919."  That  is  when  we  first  had  this  bill  before  the  committee.  This 
is  corrected  to  July  14,  1919.  This  is  also  a  Government  Printing 
Office  document. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  whether  it  will  be  convenient  for  the 
War  Department  to  furnish  each  member  of  the  committee  with  a 
copy  of  each  of  those  two  documents  9 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  I  will  do  that 

Mr.  McKknzie.  General,  in  ariving  at  your  conclusion  as  to  the 
size  of  this  Army,  if  I  imderstood  you  correctly,  you  said  you  based 
it  on  the  theory  of  a  field  army  whidi  would  be  properly  composed  of 
1,250,000  men. 

Gen.  March.  One  field  army  at  its  war  strength. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  sized  army  is  rather  a  creation  of  tiie  great 
war  that  has  just  come  to  a  close  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKsnzie.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  men 
wei*  engaged  in  it,  that  being  a  world  war;  is  that  not  true?  You 
would  not  have  thought  of  1,250,000  men  as  the  size  of  a  field 
army  had  it  not  been  for  our  experience  in  the  World  War? 

Gen.  March.  The  figure  of  1,250,000  men  is  a  number  that  is  the 
result  of  our  experience.  In  that  respect  you  are  right. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  taking  our  part  in  a  combat  of  such  colossal 
magnitude  as  this  was.  There  never  has  been  any  such  war  where 
armies  of  that  size  have  been  considered,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  read.  Do  you  know  of  any  prior  to  this  war?  Would  you  have 
ever  thought  of  basing  your  calculations  on  an  army  of  1,250,000 
men? 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  preliminary  preparation 
for  any  eventuality  which  may  occur,  the  Gfeneral  Staff  nas  studied 
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what  would  be  necessary  for  armies  of  different  sizes.  There  is  a 
study  which  gives  the  entire  details  in  regard  to  arms,  ammuiiition, 
transportation,  and  so  forth,  for  an  army  of  500,000  men,  which  has 
been  on  file  in  the  War  Department  for  some  years.  When  I  was 
a  junior  officer  I  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  a  similar  study 
ior  an  army  of  1,000,000  men,  and  there  have  been  studies  of  that 
sort  made  in  reference  to  an  army  of  2,000,000  men.  In  other  words, 
we  try  to  think  out  and  plan  out  in  advance  what  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ask  Congress  for  m  the  event  of  any  eventuality  at  all.  We 
have  made  studies  of  that  sort  for  armies  of  different  sizes,  for 
practicallv  ever^  figure,  going  up  from  500,000  to  several  millions, 
with  fixed  multiples,  and  we  have  had  those  on  file  for  some  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  the  activities  of  this  great  war 
exceed  anything  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  in  the  world  before? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  your  calculations 
the  very  highest  and  most  colossal  character  of  militair  operations 
and  upon  those  you  base  your  calculations  for  a  peace  Army  in  this 
country;  is  that  true? 

Gen.  March.  As  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  airiving  at  your  conclusions,  suppose  you  take 
a  field  army  of  1,250,000  men  as  the  basis  of  your  calculations. 
Then  you  frame  your  oi^nizations,  not  skelet<Hiizing  them  as  far 
as  the  officers  are  concerned? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  we  have  saved  officers  all  along  in  the  com- 
panies, and  wherever  we  could. 

Mr.  McKenzus.  That  is,  second  lieutenants? 

Gen.  March.  All  the  way  along  the  line  it  is  the  ^me  thing.  If 
you  will  make  a  comparison  you  will  find  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  have  actually,  however,  increased  the  number  of 
officers  over  the  number  provided  for  in  the  national-defense  act. 

Gen.  March.  Wholly  so;  it  is  an  actual  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Dent.  In  other  words,  the  skeletonizing  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  the  men  in  the  ranks.  So  far  as  the  officer  personnel  is 
concerned  it  is  practically  a  perfect  organization,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  March.  As  perfect  as  we  could  fairly  make  it,  and  for  this 
reason :  If  the  Congress  decides  to  embark  upon  any  system  of  uni- 
versal military  training,  unquestionably  there  will  be  a  nece^ity 
for  an  overhead  to  carry  that  training  on  by  officers.  The  saving 
can  not  be  made  as  much  on  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  men  themselves. 

There  is  another  very  important  point.  Previous  to  this  war  the 
American  Army  was  stationed  in  small  units  at  posts  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  its  insular  possessions.  As  a  result  of  that 
officers  who  had  to  command  brigades  and  divisions  were  conspicu- 
ous by  their  lack  of  experience  in  handling  large  numbers  of  men 
like  that.  Tlie  organization  of  a  corps  and  an  army  was  unknown. 
The  gi'eatest  handicap  we  had  at  the  start  of  this  war  was  our  lack 
of  officers  who  had  had  experience  in  commanding  these  large  units. 
They  had  to  be  trained.  If  we  had  these  16  divisional  camps,  such 
as  we  propose,  where  these  large  units  would  be  located  and  trained, 
with  a  major  general  in  command,  the  commanding  officer  of  such 
a  unit  would  have  the  same  sort  of  a  command  there  that  he  would 
have  in  time  of  war,  with  his  staff  functioning  viih  reference  to  the 
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thousands  of  men  in  these  units  exactly  as  his  stafF  would  function 
in  time  of  war.  Thus  those  men  will  get  their  training  in  that  way, 
and  the  training  of  the  United  States  Army  in  divisional  units  in- 
stead of  its  training  being  in  small  units  all  scattered  around  over 
the  country  will  be  exactly  the  same  kind  of  training  that  they 
follow  now.  That  is  one  oi  the  most  important  lessons  that  we  have 
learned  as  a  result  of  our  experience  in  ^is  war,  and  we  are  trying 
to  keep  that  lesson,  tiTmg  to  keep  the  results  of  tiiat  experience  for 
all  time. 

Mr.  McKen2XE.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  idea. 
Mr.  Greene.  And  will  you  run  all  the  officers  of  the  Army  through 
that  divisional  unit  for  tneir  training? 
Gen.  Mabch.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  they  are  not  fixed  in  their  personnel? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  2>lan  was  prepared  by  officers  in  the  General 
Staff,  all  military  men;  it  has  been  prepared  by  experts  along  mili- 
tary lines,  and  you  have  built  up  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  military 
man — and  properly  so;  I  am  not  criticizing  that — a  perfect  militaiy 
machine,  just  tha  same  as  an  architect  might  do  in  figuring  on  a 
building,  figuring  out  the  complete  parts  for  a  perfect  building. 
Yon  have  viewed  it  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  military 
expert.   Is  that  true? 

Gen.  March.  No;  that  is  not  true,  Mr.  McKenzie.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  is  one  thing  we  have  learned  in  this  war  we  have 
learned  that  no  nation  can  go  to  war  without  Uie  whole  people  being 
bdiind  it  If  we  can  get  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  realize 
and  accept  the  personal  benefit  that  would  come  to  their  boys  through 
this  universal  training  feature,  to  realize  that  they  may  go  into 
these  camps  undersized  and  weak  and  come  back  strong ;  have  some 
knowledge  about  personal  hygiene  and  learn  to  live  cleaner,  and 
ih&t  they  will  be  of  use  in  whatever  war  there  may  be,  that  they  will 
be  a  military  asset  in  this  country;  that  is  exactly  what  will  happen 
if  this  proposition  goes  through,  and  that  can  be  substantiatea. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  leads  me  to  ask  yon  another  question  which 
is  of  very  large  interest  to  the  people  of  this  countey.  We  have 
been  led  to  believe,  and  some  of  us  may  not  have  believed  it  as 
strongly  as  others,  but  a  great  many  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  if  we  could  only  get  compulsory  military  training  in  this 
country,  then  we  could  get  rid  of  the  enormous  load  of  a  big  stand- 
ing Army,  and  a  great  many  people  have  subscribed  to  the  principle 
of  universal  military  training  along  that  line,  believing  it  will  serve 
a  purpose  in  giving  the  young  men  training  and  cut  down  the  ex- 
pense  of  maintaining  a  laive  standing  Army.  Now,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  proposition  nir  exceeding  anything  ever  dreamed  of 
in  this  (S)untry  in  peace  times,  so  far  as  military  standards  are  con- 
cerned. Now,  we  are  told,  if  I  understood  your  testimony  yester- 
day correctly  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  large  personnel  in 
the  Regular  Army  in  order  to  train  these  thousands  of  young  men 
who  would  come  under  military  training  if  the  principle  of  military 
training  were  adopted.  Is  it -not  p>ossible  that  some  of  the  reserve 
officers  conld  be  utilized  for  training  purposes  without  maintaining 
simplv  for  the  purpose  of  training,  mis  vast  Army  in  time  of  peace. 
How  are  the  people  going  to  feel  about  it? 
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Gen.  March.  If  I  conveyed  exactly  Uiat  idea  to  vou,  I  did  not 
state  myself  correctly.  The  entire  personnel  provided  for  in  the 
509^00  men  provided  for  in  this  bill  are  not  all  needed  for  military 
training  of  the  men  in  the  camps.  A  substantial  part  of  those 
509,000  men,  of  course,  are  such  men  as  those  in  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps,  and  engaged  in  other  activities  of  that  kind.  When  we 
come  down  to  the  men  actually  working  in  the  camps,  that  actual 
number  is  362,000  men.  When  you  ^t  into  a  camp  and  try  to  train 
a  man  so  that  he  will  be  of  some  military  value  to  the  country,  a 
military  asset  to  tiie  country,  and  train  him  for  only  three  months. 


ing  is  to  be  valuable  to  the  man  himself,  the  man  who  is  training  him 
must  be  an  expert.  Of  course,  we  have  a  great  big  asset  in  the  men 
who  have  had  experience  in  this  war.  But  five  years  from  now,  in 
time  of  peace,  which  we  hope  will  be  here  soon,  those  men  will  have 
gotten  back  into  civil  life,  and  the  war  machine  itself  will  be  or- 
ganized possibly  along  other  lines,  and  with  other  methods  of  in- 
struction. You  can  get  the  best  results  in  military  training  in  time 
of  peace  by  having  trained  men  as  instructors,  and  with  that  idea 
in  mind  we  have  suggested  putting  these  men  in  different  localities, 
and  we  have  localized  the  proposition  in  regard  to  the  training 
camps  which  exist  in  the  different  ge<^aphical  sections  of  the 
country,  and  under  our  arrangement  we  woiud  put  in  a  particular 
training  camp  Uie  boys  who  oelong  in  that  neighborho<K}  around 
the  trainii^  camp,  and.  in  that  training  camp  there  will  be  a  division 
which  will  be  recruited  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  we  will  keep 
up  as  far  as  possible  the  traditions  of  the  division  that  is  organized 
there  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Dent.  But  that  is  not  in  tiie  law  ? 
Gen.  March.  No. 

Mr.  MoKbnzie.  In  your  statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  I  think  you  stated  that  the  plan  you  propose  would 
probably  cost  the  country  $900,000,000  a  year,  figuring  on  the  bads 
of  the  expenses  as  t^ey  now  stand.  I  take  it  that  is  probably  a  con- 
servative estimate? 

Gen.  March.  Ko  ■  it  is  the  most  extreme  estimate. 

Mr.  MoKenzib.  Suppose  we  increase  the  pay  of  officers,  which  is 
very  likely  to  happen,  and  we  increase  other  exposes,  this  sort  of 
an  organization  will  cost  the  Government,  in  my  judgment,  before 
we  get  through  with  it  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  Do  you  not  believe, 
when  ^ou  stop  to  think  about  it,  that  the  Ainerican  people,  after  their 
experience  or  over  100  years,  will  be  willing  to  take  a  long  chance 
on  a  fight,  perhaps,  rather  than  put  up  $1,(^,000,000  a  vear  in  the 
nature  of  insurance,  as  my  friwd  over  here  has  suggested? 

Gen.  March.  The  actual  expense  of  this  scheme  which  is  presented 
in  House  bill  8287,  for  the  first  year,  will  be,  as  near  as  we  can  figure 
it,  $663,000,000,  and  when  I  told  the  Senate  committee  that  the  maxi- 
mum expense  might  reach  $900,000,000, 1  was  giving  them  an  outside 
fiffure  so  t^at  there  would  not  be  any  camouflage  about  it.  That  in- 
cmded  not  only  the  strength  provided  by  this  organization  itself,  bat 
it  included  35,000  unassigned  lemiits.  It  is  simply  a  permission  for 
us  to  enlist  beyond  the  609,000  men  a  year  for  the  Volunteer  Army, 
and  to  hold  men  for  vacancies  in  the  Army. 


It  means  if  that  train- 
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Ur.  Mcl^NziE.  Did  you  include  in  that  estimate  changing  from 
temporal^  to  permanent  camps  and  permanent  buildings! 

Gen.  March.  We  have  the  camps  in  the  state  in  which  we  find 
them  now,  and  we  have  retained  the  cantonments  where  they  have 
wooden  buildings,  and  have  dispensed  with  the  tented  camps,  except 
one.  Camp  Kearny.  So  that  these  camps  are  now  in  condition  to 
be  used,  and  we  have  on  hand  a  ^e&t  many  extra  rifles  and  uniforms 
which  are  at  our  disposal  now,  bo  that  the  first  expense  will  be  com- 
paratively small,  as  compared  with  what  it  will  be  when  we  will 
have  exhausted  what  we  have,  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  amount  of 
$900,000,000  to  the  Senate  committee,  that  was  the  maximum  expense 
ttiat  this  scheme  would  ever  cost.  As  far  as  the  finance  department 
can  calculate  now  it  would  be  $663,000,000  the  first  year. 

The  Chatbman.  You  say  that  in  a  year  and  a  half  it  cost  this  coun- 
try $14,000,000,000,  during  the  war? 

Gen  March.  Mr.  Kahn,  let  me  amplify  that.  That  is  for  the  Mili- 
tary Kstablishment  alone.  The  war,  counting  what  we  had  to  do  in 
re^ird  to  all  other  things — ships  and  all  other  things  that  went  into 
the  military  program— cost  this  country  $24,000,000,000.  The  inter- 
est on  eitiier  one  of  those  sums  at  the  ordinai'y  rate  of  interest  would 
be  sufficient,  annually,  to  keep  up  this  scheme. 

Mr.  Hmji.  Greneral,  I  think  we  are  all  for  preparedness,  but  there 
are  some  of  us  who  never  did  agree  with  the  War  Department  in 
their  methods  ofpreparedness,  and  what  I  refer  to  is  this:  Previous 
to  the  war,  the  War  Department  always  came  before  us  and  asked  for 
a  great  many  men.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  War  Department  asked 
for  anything  in  the  line  of  preparation — in  equipment  or  in  ord- 
nance— ^that  they  did  not  ^t.  It  occurs  to  me  that  one  of  the  les- 
sons we  can  draw  from  this  war  is  that  we  ought  to  prepare  at  the 
foundation,  before  we  prepare  the  superstructure;  that  if  you  had 
2,000,000  men  under  arms,  practically;  that  is,  ready  and  drilled, 
at  the  start  of  this  war,  that  you  would  have  spent  the  $14,000,000,000 
and  you  would  not  have  had  a  man  on  the  firing  line.  What  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  that  the  mistake  was  in  the  War 
Department,  and  not  in  Congress;  that  Congress  was  always  witling 
to  give  ^ou  what  you  asked  for,  but  that  you  never  came  and  asked 
for  equipment;  it  was  idways  men,  men,  men.  It  is  f^e  same  thing 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hull,  I  Ijope  you  will  revise  your  question  a 
little  bit.  I  know  that  time  and  again  the  Ordnance  Department 
asked  this  committee  for  large  appropriations  and  told  us  it  took 
practically  a  year  to  make  a  single  gun,  and  this  committee  repeatedly 
refused  to  vote  the  appropriations  that  were  asked  for. 

Mr.  HciJU  I  presume  that  is  true,  so  far  as  the  period  before  the 
war  is  concerned.  But  I  know  while  I  was  on  the  committee  we  we^'e 
in  the  European  war,  and  even  when  the  committee  did  not  give 
that  appropriation,  I  took  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  the  House 
consented  to  give  appropriations  tliat  were  refused  by  the  committee, 
showing  the  sentiment  of  the  House. 

The  Chaibman.  During  tbe  last  two  or  three  years  before  the  war 
the  committee  voted  every  dollar  for  ordnance  that  was  asked  for, 
but  prior  to  that  

Mr.  Httxx  (interposing).  That  is  back  of  my  memory. 
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Mr.  Dent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  told  there  was  a  reserve 
supply  of  small  arms  sufficient  for  a  million  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  of  small  arms,  but  not  of  heavy  ord- 
nance. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  may  be  a  little  wrong  in  my  premise,  but  what  I  want 
to  call  the  general's  attention  to  is  tnat  at  this  time  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  start  at  the  foundation  of  preparedness,  which  is  in  the 
Staff  Organization,  the  Engineer  C^rps,  the  Ordnance  Department, 
and  the  Quartermaster  Department,  and  get  something  to  equip 
an  army  with,  and  then  if  a  war  came  on  you  would  get  your  men, 
and  you  would  have  your  equipment.  In  the  last  war  you  got  your 
men,  but  you  never  got  your  equipment;  that  is  true,  is  it  not! 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  or  fact,  we  have  on  hand  now  sufficient 
equipment  for  an  entire  army,  deliberately  held  out  for  the  Army 
asked,  for  and  for  certain  reserves,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  The  idea  you  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Hull,  is  the  fundamental  idea 
we  have.  We  do  not  want  to  be  caught  unprepared  again. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  but  you  are  coming  here  and  a^ing  for  men, 
and  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  not  the  proper  equipment. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  indeed  we  have. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  may  have  it  temporarily,  where  you  have  bought  it. 

Gen.  March.  The  greatest  weakness  we  had  was  in  the  construction 
of  the  bij;  guns.  You  can  not  manufacture  those  big  guns  over 
night.  You  can  not  turn  them  out  very  rapidly  like  you  can  small 
arms.  There  is  no  wav  to  save  time  in  the  construction  of  artillery. 
Now  we  have  the  artillery  for  the  proposed  army,  right  now,  to-day. 

Mr.  Hull.  Have  you  large  gunsf 

Gen.  March.  We  have  guns  of  substantial  calibers,  running  up. 
We  want  more  guns  of  high  caliber,  for  which  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated, which  we  have  not  yet  secured.  But  I  will  assure  you 
that  our  condition  with  reference  to  material  is  better  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  talking  with  Gen.  Carter  the  other  day  about 
the  National  Guard,  and  he  said  one  of  the  reasons  he  could  not 
give  certain  units  to  certain  States  was  that  he  did  not  have  the 
equipment  for  them. 

Gen.  March.  I  have  got  to  have  the  figures  on  that. 

Mr,  Hull.  That  is  just  the  troubl^e.  We  go  to  one  branch  of  the 
War  Department  and  they  tell  us  one  thing,  and  then  we  go  to  an- 
other branch  and  they  tell  us  something  else..  I  know  Gen.  Carter 
said  that. 

Gen.  March.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  as  soon  as  you  appro- 
priated an  amount  for  the  National  Guard  we  divided  that  pro  rata 

among  the  States  and  we  called  upon  the  governors  to  organize  the 
National  Guard,  and  as  soon  as  the  National  Guard  is  organized  and 

g asses  inspection  we  will  supply  them  with  the  proper  equipment, 
ait  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  have  not  got  the  men  to-day ;  that 
is  the  trouble. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  governors  of  eight  States  came  to  the  Secre- 
tary- of  War  for  a  conference,  to  talk  about  the  organization  of  the 
Militia.  He  called  me  into  the  conference.  Those  governors  said 
they  could  not  get  the  men  who  had  been  in  this  war  to  reenlist,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  raise  the  organization  which  had 
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been  prescribed  by  the  War  Department,  and  they  wanted  the 
strength  of  the  companies  reduced  to  65  instead  of  making  it  100, 
because  they  said  they  could  not  get  100  men  to  a  company.  The 
goTemor  of  the  State  of  Missouri  told  us  that  in  the  case  of  one  of 
me  regiments  he  was  authorized  by  the  War  Department  to  raise  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  he  had  only  been  able  to  raise  two  companies  of 
infantry  of  65  men  each.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  we  liave  not  100 
rifles  to  give  to  the  men,  because  we  have  them. 

The  Chaikman.  General,  along  the  line  of  the  questions  that  Mr. 
McKenzie  was  asking  you,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  few.  I  imagine 
you  recognize  the  fact,  and  all  of  us  must  recognize  it,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  has  always  been  a  very  serious  question  in  connection 
with  any  propcmitton  in  reference  to  preparedness.  You  state,  as  I 
understand  you,  that  you  intend  to  use  a  large  force  of  the  Regular 
Army  at  the  17  camps  during  the  period  of  training.  Now,  is  that 
absolutely  necessary?  Did  we  not  during  the  war  draft  men  and 
send  them  to  all  those  cantonments,  16  of  them  at  that  time,  and  did 
we  not  have  a  lange  number  of  recruits  who  were  being  trained  by 
Bi^ilar  Army  omcers  and  noncommissioned  officers  without  the 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  enlisted  men  or  officer  of  the  regular 
foree? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  a  fact.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  organization  of 
the  divisions  everybody  was  learning  at  the  same  time.  The  officers 
who  had  been  put  in  there  were  olncers  who  had  had  experience  in 
training  camps  of  three  months,  perhaps,  or  less ;  officers  with  limited 
experience  went  in  the  junior  grades.  They  went  in,  and  alongside 
of  their  men  thev  learned,  and  when  we  got  them  on  the  other  side, 
after  four  montns'  training  there.  Gen.  Pershing  had  them  in  the 
camps  over  there  and  trained  them  back  of  the  firing  line,  where  he 
duplicated,  as  far  as  possible,  the  actual  conditions  at  the  front. 
When  a  man  got  to  the  front  over  there,  it  was  hoped  that  nobody 
would  have  to  go  on  the  firing  line  who  had  not  had  three  months' 
experience.  But  Gen.  McAndrews  tells  me  he  thinks  they  averaged 
on  both  sides  at  least  six  months'  training  before  any  of  the  men 
were  put  on  the  firing  line.  There  may  have  been  exceptions,  but 
that  is  what  they  tried  to  do. 

Nobody  claims  that  our  Army  had  100  per  cent  proficiency.  That 
would  be  a  stupid  claim.  The  officers  were  learning  all  the  time 
and  getting  better  every  day,  and  when  they  had  been  in  the  service 
a  year  they  were  trained  officers  and  trained  men.  You  can  not  do 
that  in  a  day.  We  can  get  the  best  results  by  having  the  best  in- 
structors we  can  get.  That  is  just  a  sound  general  principle. 

The  Chaibman.  But  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  universal 
training  without  such  a  large  force  of  the  Regulars  as  you  provide 
for  unt^r  your  scheme. 

Gen.  Mabch.  It  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  universal  training 
with  such  a  force;  there  is  not  the  sH^test  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Crago.  General,  referring  to  the  National  Guard  and  their 
inability  to  get  men,  I  assume  that  with  the  officer  personnel  coming 
back  from  Europe,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  National  Guard  in 
these  new  departments,  that  the  training  in  the  National  Guard  will 
be  more  intensive  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 

Gen.  Mabcr.  It  may  be;  that  is  our  idea. 
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Mr.  Crago.  And  more  practical.  What  would  you  think  of  a  pro- 
vision in  this  training  bill  which  would  provide  that  any  man  who 
enlisted  in  the  National  Guard  need  not  take  this  practical  training? 
In  other  words,  make  it  an  incentive  to  men  who  would  be  situated 
in  such  a  wa;^  that  they  could  not  well  take  this  training  without 
injury  to  their  business  or  their  work,  but  provide  that  they  could 
by  giving  three  years'  service  in  the  National  Guard  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  taking  this  three  months'  or  six  months'  intensive 
training.  Would  not  that  be  an  incentive,  and  would  not  that  give 
us  the  opportimity  in  the  National  Guard  to  get  our  pick  of  the  men 
of  every  unit  to  serve  in  that? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  possible.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this: 
These  boys  of  19  years  of  come  in,  if  this  idea  is  adopted,  and 
get  their  three  months'  training.  That  does  not  fully  qualify  them 
to  be  soldiers  

Mr.  Crago  (interposing).  You  have  provided,  however,  if  they 
take  this  training,  and  then  if  they  go  in  the  National  Guard  they 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  part  of  this  reserve. 

Gen.  March.  We  hoped  the  thing  would  be  a  feeder  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard ;  that  he  would  go  in  after  be  had  had  the  training. 

Mr.  Crago.  I  grant  ^'ou  tliat ;  but  do  you  not  think  the  other  plan 
would  be  better? 

Gen.  March.  To  put  the  National  Guard  on  the  excepted  list? 

Mr.  Chaoo.  Just  as  it  is  in  the  Army.  You  can  take  your  choice 
of  going  into  the  Army,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Navy,  or  the  National 
Guard. 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  see,  at  first  blush,  any  objection  to  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Crago.  Would  it  be  possible,  General,  after  we  have  done 
that,  that  when  we  have  this  new  Army  represented  only  by  a  little 
more  than  a  half  million  men,  would  it  be  possible  to  utilize  those 
divisions  to  take  the  place  of  these  divisions  on  the  Regular  Army 
list? 

Gen.  March.  That  brings  up  another  point.  Of  course,  in  for- 
warding this  bill  we  made  no  recommendation  in  reeard  to  that.  In 
the  National  Guard  law  there  is  a  provision  for  the  lederalization  of 
th<^  forces  in  time  of  war.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  administration, 
so  far  as  we  can,  to  keep  that  up.  In  other  words,  if  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  would  make  war  upon  the  United  States  a 
force  of  1.250,000  men  would  not  be  enough,  but  it  would  furnish  a 
first  line  of  defense  behind  which  we  could  organize  other  units  to 
the  same  strength.  Eventually  all  the  National  Guard  that  existed 
in  the  United  States  would  be  called  out  and  be  federalized  as  they 
were  in  this  war.  In  addition  to  that,  this  bill  provides  for  the  auto- 
matic execution  of  the  present  draft  law  when  war  is  declared,  with- 
out further  legislation.  We  would  start  at  once  a  blanket  call  upon 
the  man  power  of  the  country  to  provide  any  force  necessary  to  go 
through  with  it.  A  force  of  1,250,000  men  would  be  the  maximimi 
strength  under  this  scheme,  and  that  force  would  be  a  large  enough 
force  to  be  used  as  a  force  of  invasion  for  any  moderate  sized  war, 
and  it  would  be  &  practicable  force  of  defense  in  a  big  war  behind 
which  we  could  organize  our  further  forces.  That  is  the  general 
idea,  to  have  one  field  Army  properly  organized  throughout. 

Mr.  Crago.  If  we  could  make  part  of  the  Regular  Army  these 
more  efficient  officers,  especially  of  the  National  Guard,  the  people 
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would  take  more  kindly  to  it,  because  there  is  a  certain  unnatural 
and  unreasoning  prejudice  a^inst  a  big  standing  Army  in  this  coun- 
try. You  can  say  so  many  things  against  a  big  standing  Army  Ls  one 
is  a  little  bit  demagogic,  but  they  are  not  afraid  of  a  large  National 
Guard  if  some  scheme  could  be'devised  to  function  with  a  Federal 
Army.  You  must  have  organization  «nd  men,  more  than  we  have 
ever  had. 

Gen.  Marcu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Craoo.  If  we  could  utilize  these  National  Guard  organizations, 
after  they  have  become  efficient  as  a  part  of  that  Federal  Army,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  long  step  toward  perfecting  this  bill. 
Take  men  like  Gen.  O'Ryan  and  other  men  who  have  served  in  the 
National  Guard — he  would  make  a  splendid  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Militia  Bureau,  and  some  as  members  of  the  General  Staff,  and, 
functioning  in  that  wa^,  the  people  would  be  willing  to  ^y  for  it. 

Gen.  March.  There  is  one  thmg  you  have  in  your  mind  that  we 
would  have,  and  that  is  the  idea  that  we  must  have  one  Army  in  the 
United  States — the  get-together  idea.  There  should  be  no  such  thing 
as  having  a  separate  clique,  the  Regular  Army,  and  have  them  fight 
the  National  Guard  people,  but  we  should  have  one  Army  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Right  in  that  connection,  is  there  any  fundamental 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  your  idea  about  the  one  Army  in  the 
present  alleged  constitutional  limitation  that,  does  not  permit  the 
organization  of  the  National  Guard  into  a  complete  and  constitu- 
tional Federalized  Army  It  is  that  duality  between  States  in  the 
sense  that  some  States  will  have  to  be  spirited  enough,  or  adopt  a 
policy  broad  enough,  to  maintain  their  National  Guard  with  sufficient 
appropriation  ana  public  interest  and  encouragement  where  other 
State=  are  either  giving  no  appropriation  at  all,  or  a  slight  one,  and 
be  indifferent  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  guard  after  it  is 
organized. 

Mr.  Craoo.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  State  gives  any  appropria- 
tion. I  think  it  is  federalized  enoiigh  now,  where  the  Government 
takes  four  or  more  States  and  organizes  the  men  into  a  division. 

Mr.  Greene,  They  have  when  they  get  together  into  a  division; 
week  by  week  and  month  by  mont^  at  we  armory;  the  divisions  be- 
come organized. 

Mr.  Craoo.  Let  us  do  away  with  that  and  have  it  national. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  where  your  constitutional  provision  comes  in. 

Gen  March.  There  were  16  National  Guard  divisions  scattered 
around  the  country  uid  the  question  was:  Are  we  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  t^e  organization?  The  number  of  men  necessary  was 
135,000.  They  have  been  able  to  get  35,000  men  all  over  the  United 
States  to  go  into  the  National  Guard,  and  among  those  35,000  the 
lai^est  percentage  was  the  National  Guard  of  Texas,  all  cavalry, 
who  were  raised  for  border  service  and  hoped  they  would  go  over 
to  Europe.  Some  11,000  of  that  35,000  are  in  Texas,  and  these  gov- 
ernors are  unable  to  get  more  men. 

Mr.  CAwwrn^M  There  is  one  thing,  that  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
they  have  actually  now  in  the  oi^anization  more  men  ^an  your  de- 
partment will  let  than  have,  and  under  t&e  national  defuse  act, 
commonly  known  as  the  Hay  bill,  that  we  have  absolutely  no  au- 
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thority  in  law  to  so  limit  them.   You  ought  to  be  absolutely  fair 
about  that  because  you  have  no  authority. 
Gen.  March.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  that  has  been  brought 

out, 

Mr.  Caldwell,  In  your  action  in  doing  that  you  have  actually  set 
aside  the  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Makch.  I  was  going  to  say  if  you  pass  a  law  authorizing  us 
to  spend  $15,000,000  on  the  National  Guard,  manifestly,  we  can  not 
say  we  will  give  it  all  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  We  must 
firet  get  up  a  plan  in  which  every  State  will  have  a  chance  at  it. 

Mr.  Caldwkll.  It  has  been  a  custom  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  it,  tJiat  we  pass  a  law  and  then 
appropriate  to  carry  out  that  law,  and  when  the  law  authorizes  doing- 
one  thing  and  the  appropriation  is  not  enough  to  carry  it  along,  the 
department  comes  down  and  asks  us  to  make  a  deficiency.   In  this 
case  we  appropriate  $15,000,000,  because  we  fi^ired  there  would  not 
be  more  than  that  number  of  men  in  the  United  States.   In  some 
places  they  want  more  than  you  will  give  them  and  some  places  do 
n<^  want  any,  and  when  you  accumulate  in  the  Treasury  a  surplus 
of  the  small  pittance  that  we  have  appropriated  because  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  do  not  respond  to  the  law,  my  idea  is  you 
ought  to  take  every  man  within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation  and 
then  see  what  is  done  in  the  adjoining  States.   If  they  get  together 
and  ask  to  be  organized  and  say  we  have  not  money,  come  down 
to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  deficiency  appi-opriation,  and  I  think  you 
would  get  it. 

Gen.  March.  Maybe  we  would. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  You  never  have  failed  to  get  it  for  the  National 
Guard,  never  failed  to  get  a  dollar  Uiat  you  a^ed  for. 

Mr.  Crago.  I  do  not  think  the  department  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  ahead  and  making  excessive  expenditures  by  taking  more 
men. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  New  York  City  we  have  a  National  Guard  there 
that  lius  Ie.s.s  than  the  city  of  New  York  should  have  and  you  will 
not  allow  them  to  have  any  more. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  would  like  you  to  develop  the  answer  to  that,  Gen- 
eral. 

Gen.  March.  When  the  appropriation  is  first  made  and  parceled 
out  between  the  States  as  far  as  it  will  go  and  we  do  not  get  proper 
i*esponse  from  the  State  saying  they  can  not  use  that  appropriation, 
we  must  assume  they  will  go  ahead  and  organize.  We  have  the  same 
problem  as  with  these  eiglit  govemors;  they  will  sa}^  to  you,  "  We  do 
not  want  to  give  up  the  chance  of  having  the  advanta^  or  that  be- 
fore June,  1920,  and  having  the  Federal  appropriations  used  by 
some  other  State."   They  will  not  give  up  that  chance. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  ^ict,  you  would  require  the  Stat^ 
to  pass  certain  laws  to  conform  with  the  congressional  enactments 
in  order  to  get  the  money,  and  some  of  the  States  to  this  day  have 
refused  to  conform  their  laws  to  the  national  law.  Is  not  that  a 
fact? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  comes  back  to  the  fact  that  under  the  present 
constitutional  provision,  whether  the  fathers  ever  had  much  idea  of 
what  it  would  lead  to  or  not,  there  is  a  duality  of  control  in  the 
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National  Guard  proposition.  One  of  the  propositions  suggested  here 
and  constantly  has  becm  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  is  likely  to  be 
again,  is  based  upon  the  misunderstanding,  if  not  always  prejudice, 
a^inst  the  word  "officers,"  and  what  it  is  thought  to  imply  in  con- 
nection with  the  Regular  Army  in  the  popular  mind.  Do  you  feel 
disposed  to  explain  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  men  versed  in  military  science  when  in  time  of  peace  they  pro- 
vide for  what  might  then  be  regarded  as  a  dis{>roportionate  number 
of  officers  to  enlisted  men,  and  the  reasons  for  it! 

Gen.  March.  The  officers  that  we  have  provided  for  in  this  bill  are 
of  two  classes — the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  officers  that 
we  obtain  through  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and  Reserve 
Officers*  Corps.  Congress  has  limited  the  latter  number  of  officers  to 
50,000,  and  this  bill  suggests  that  there  should  be  no  limit.  We  have 
had  and  have  now  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  officers  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  war  and  applied  for  commissions  and  gotten  them, 
and  47,726  of  that  50,000  mark  have  sought  them.  That  is  a  tremen- 
dous military  asset,  if  we  have  to  raise  the  Army  in  time  of  war  from 
509,000  to  1,250,000.  In  otJier  words,  if  you  are  looking  forward  to 
the  problem  of  why  we  need  trained  officers  to  command  these  men, 
the  problem  is  the  other  way.  We  are  getting  them  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history.  You  remember  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Reserve 
Corps  we  had  before;  a  little  handful  of  officers  who  applied  for  this 
position  and  got  in  with  a  perfunctory  examination,  or  because  they 
had  served  some  time  in  the  Regular  Army  before.  These  men  have 
been  supplanted  and  superseded  by  47,000  officers  who  have  had  ex- 
perience m  this  war,  trained  men.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  war  is 
to  get  trained  officers. 

Mr.  Gbekmb.  Now,  you  are  on  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Gen.  BfABCH.  You  do  not  want  to  trust  the  life  of  your  son  to  an 
untrained  man  who  will  tell  them  to  go  in  when  they  should  not  go 
in.   The  officer  is  the  man  who  needs  the  most  training. 

While  we  have  not  cut  down  the  overhead  of  officers  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  enlisted  men,  we  have  done  that  deliberately,  because 
we  want  to  keep  the  organizations  intact^  each  organization  having 
its  captain  and  lieutenant,  and  each  staff  will  have  the  men  on  the 
staff  that  must  be  there  in  time  of  war,  or  to  handle  the  division  in 
time  of  peace.  All  that  overhead  is  built  up  and  increased  by  what 
you  havje  in  all  these  staff  corps  that  are  organized.  The  staff  over- 
Kead  includes  the  general  officer,  the  brigadier  or  major  general,  and 
goes  down  through  the  corps  like  the  air  service,  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  and  the  Tank  Corps,  and  those  things.  Tlie  men  that  you  can 
easily  improvise  in  time  of  war  are  the  men  that  have  the  less  re- 
sponsibility ;  in  other  words,  the  men  that  come  in  at  the  bottom.  We 
can  take  a  man  with  three  or  four  months'  training  and  carry  him 
along.  Necessarily,  from  that  standpoint,  if  we  want  to  have  and 
keep  an  effici^t  army,  there  will  alwa^^  have  to  be  men  of  the  higher 
grade  that  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  same  way  you  can  dis- 
pense with  the  second  lieutenants.  Perhaps  tiiat  is  the  idea  you  had 
m  mind. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes.  Here  are  some  other  phases  that  I  want  to  see 
if  you  agree  with  and  conflrm.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  ma^  a  comparison  between  the  efficiency  and  spirit 
of  excellence  often  developed  m  temporary  officers  who  went  through 
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this  war  creditably  with  the  real  requirements  that  would  be  imposed 
upon  that  man  if,  instead  of  that  bemg  an  emergency  service,  he  were 
to  be  translated  to  the  Regular  Army  to  make  it  a  life  occupation.  In 
other  words,  he  might  have  acquired  through  the  three  months'  in- 
tensive training  and  secured  through  subsequent  experience  suf- 
ficient knowledge  on  the  points  of  the  compass,  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing himself  tJirough  an  executive  position  in  limited  responsibilities 
in  the  war  days,  but  the  question  would  then  remain  as  to  whether 
he  was  a  pot^tisd  major  ^neral,  whether  he  was  a  growing,  live 
man  and  capable  of  expansion  through  all  the  other  grades  ahead  of 
him,  and  if  not  capable  of  expansion,  you  do  not  want  him  perma- 
nently in  the  grade  where  he  was.  Is  that  more  or  less  the  proposi- 
tion that  comes  to  you  when  you  are  officering  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Gren.  March.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what  is  proposed  in  tliis  bill  is  that  we 
want  to  take  them  into  the  Regular  Army,  if  it  is  maintained  in  any 
size  like  this.  There  will  be  vacancies  in  all  grades  all  the  way  down 
and  we  want  to  give  officers  from  t^  emergency  army  a  chance  to 
fill  them.  We  are  going  to  get  men  who  have  made  good.  We  do 
not  propose  that  a  man  who  has  been  a  colonel  in  the  National  Army 
should  nave  to  come  in  as  a  second  lieutenant,  if  he  wants  to  get  in. 
We  will  take  him  in  as  a  colonel. 

Mr.  Craoo.  In  other  words,  the  men  who  had  the  ability  to  make 
good  in  a  crisis  like  that  in  all  probability  had  the  ability  to  make 
good  in  the  Regular  service ! 

Gen.  March.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  CAuawmjj.  Is  that  goin^  to  apply  to  men  like  Steeso,  who 
made  good  on  t^eir  swivel  chairs.  Are  you  going  to  push  him  up 
to  coloneH 

Gen.  Mahch.  He  is  in  the  Regular  Army.  I  am  talking  about  the 
men  of  the  voulnteer  army. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  subject  is  yrobably  goinc  to  reach  into  such  a 
range  that  it  might  be  deferred,  Oreneral,  until  we  get  the  text  before 
us,  out  I  am  more  than  anxious  to  see  if  I  understood  correctly  the 
reason  for  the  disproportionate  number  of  officers.  Let  me  state  it 
a^ain  in  this  way.  I  think  that,  while  whimsical  as  this  suggestion 
might  seem,  it  somewhere  strikes  near  the  popular  imagination.  The 
miutitude,  without  reasoning  about  it,  associate  Army  officers  with 
men  who  nave  armed  forces  in  their  command,  standing  in  front  of 
a  definite  military  unit  and  saying,  ready,  forward,  march.  Whwi 
you  talk  about  any  other  officer  they  do  not  understand  the  use  of  it 
That  is  a  whimsical  expression  of  it  but  it  has  more  or  less  fact  tacked 
away  behind  it.  They  do  not  realize  what  overhead  is  necessary  in 
the  Army.  That  is  the  position  I  was  trying  to  express  before.  In 
order  to  have  a  good  officer  you  have  to  catch  him  young  and  he  has 
got  to  grow  in  the  profession  and  mature  in  it. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  very  desirable  thing. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  like  any  other  work  that  is  specialized! 
It  is  <^uite  essential  that  he  shall  get  in  before  he  has  begun  to  harden 
upstairs. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  While  his  brain  cells  are  capable  of  expanding  and 
learning  new  things.  Is  it  not  desirable  Uia.t  he  should  start  out 
as  young  men  do  in  civil  employment  and  not  begin  after  matured 
raperiences? 
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Gen.  Habch.  That  is  lane  ae  a  general  principle,  but  it  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  men  who  have  made  good  in  a  great 
war  ou^t  to  be  taken  in  grade  for  grade. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  are  going  to  a  definite  part  of  that  which  I 
hoped  to  defer. 

Gen.  March.  If  the  committee  cares  to  have  it  later  on,  I  will 
go  oTer  the  bill  section  by  section  and  explain  what  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Grebnb.  Perhaps  I  have  wandered  far  afield.  I  am  trying 
to  find  a  reason  why  there  should  be  a  disproportionate  niunber  of 
officers  permanently  in  the  Hegalar  Establi^unent,  and  it  is  becaus^ 
as  I  imderstand  it,  they  can  not  be  trained  in  three  months,  and  I 
have  emphasized  the  idea  that  they  have  got  to  have  some  life-work 
experience  so  they  could  grow  in  the  profession.  What  is  the  use 
of  having  a  second  lieutenant  if  you  do  not  see  in  him  always  the 
possibilitv  of  a  major  general  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  can  not  quarrel  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  you  have  to  have  them,  thej^  have  got  to  have  that 
background,  a  foundation  of  military  experience  which  is  ndt  to 
be  acquired  in  three  months.  He  has  got  to  grow  in  the  profession. 
He  has  got  to  live  the  life  of  the  profession  and  its  atmosphere  and 
spirit,  and  if  the  argument  holds  good,  that  at  West  Point  it  takes 
four  years  to  put  the  Army  spirit  into  a  growing  boy,  can  a  man 
get  the  spirit  of  the  commander  of  a  raiment  by  six  months'  experi- 
ence in  the  field  and  no  more  of  a  background  beyond  it? 

Gen.  March.  We  are  in  favor  of  takinff  that  man  in. 

Mr.  Greeke.  Yes,  but  I  want  reasons  for  it. 

Gen.  March.  Whatever  his  preliminary  history  was,  whatever 
he  was  in  civil  life  before  he  became  an  Army  officer,  in  this  war  he 
has  adjusted  himself  to  the  greatest  stress  that  can  come  on  any 
man  in  the  Military  Establishment,  and  has  made  good  at  it.  I  think  v 
it  is  futile  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  commanded  a  regiment  at 
the  front  should  come  back  into  the  Regular  Army  as  a  second 
lieutenant. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  will  he  go  on  irom  colonel?  Supposing  that 
under  the  experience  in  the  field  he  did,  of  course,  discharge  his 
responsibilities  and  duties  with  great  satisfaction,  but  they  were 
limited  to  war  plans  laid  down  to  him;  he  did  not  make  them. 
What  background  has  that  man  had  in  military  science  and  train- 
ing to  prepare  him  as  a  brigadier  to  attempt  to  make  war  plans? 

6m,  March.  The  number  of  men  who  would  come  in  as  origa- 
diers,  of  course,  would  be  limited. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is,  if  this  colonel  has  got  his  promotion  to 
brigadier? 

Gfen.  March.  If  the  doctrme  of  promotion  by  selection  goes  into 
tffect,  he  would  not  be  promoted  unless  he  was  fit  for  the  job. 

Mr.  Caidwell.  He  might  have  a  real  friend  somewhere. 

Mr.  Greenk.  What  is  tlie  use  of  putting  him  in  if  he  is  passed  over 
for  promotion  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  know  that  a  man  40  yeara  old  has  lived  more 
than  half  of  his  active  experience. 

Mr.  Craoo.  Perhaps  this  man  had  that  background  you  speak  of 
or  he  would  not  be  colonel  of  thtLt  organization. 

]4<M32— 19  4 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  am  talking  about  personality. 

Mr.  Crago.  This  man  would  not  nave  been  commander  of  the  reg- 
iment if  he  did  not  have  the  background  you  speak  of ;  he  would  not 
be  colonel  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Greene.  Let  us  submit  to  the  general  this:  If  he  tliinks  tiiat 
every  commission  to  command  a  unit  in  the  war  oi^fanization  was 
absolutely  based  without  prejudice  and  without  favor  upon  the  posi- 
tive efficiettcy  and  previous  military  background  of  every  man  that 
Md  it? 

Gen.  March.  No:  manifestly,  it  was  not 

Mr.  MoKenzzb.  I  would  like  to- make  a  suggestion  and  see  what 
the  general  has  to  say  about  it.  To  follow  out  to  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Greene,  then  the  only  man  that  would 
be  safe  at  any  time  to  take  command  of  a  force  in  the  Army  would  be 
a  man  of  long  training  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  the  only  safe  course 
to  pursue  would  be  to  have  a  standing  Army  large  enough  and  always 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  entire  Army  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  general  officers.  You  are  tnring  to  interpret  the 
question,  or  phrase  it  in  another  wa^.  You  said  this  man  midit  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  and  duties  very  faithfully  and  be  such 
a  man  that  he  might  well  be  in  line  for  such  service.  I  simply  talk 
about  his  advancement. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Quin  has  been  waiting  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Quin.  General,  you  spoke  of  a  conference  in  which  you  were 
called  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  some  governors,  I  believe  you 
said,  of  eight  States,  relative  to  bringingdown  the  number  to  65  in 
the  comp'anies  of  the  National  Guard  What  was  the  result  of  that 
conference.  Did  you  agree  to  do  it  f 

Gen.  March.  Th&t  matter  was  goingto  be  adjusted  between  the 
Secretary  of  "War  and  the  governors.  We  have  nothing  to  give  out 
on  that  yet. 

Mr.  Quin.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to 
build  this  National  Guard  up?  All  the  Congressmen  have  letters 
bearing  that  out.  I  have  letters  from  my  own  State. 

Gen.  March.  I  have  had  manv  such  letters,  and  that  matter  is 
going  to  be  given  careful  consideration  in  trying  to  build  up  the 
National  Guard. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  to-morrow,  Friday,  Septeniber  5,  1919.) 


CoMMirrBB  ON  MnjTART  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  September  5,  J919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kaihn  (chair- 
man), presiding. 

STATEKENT  OF  OEN.  PETTON  G.  KABCH,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF— 

Besnmed. 

The  Chai^an.  I  understand  the  general  desires  to  go  over  the 
bill  before  us  section  by  section  and  explain  the  provisions.  As  he 
goes  along  he  will  occasionally  come  to  a  section  concerning  which 
he  will  desire  to  make  a  particular  statement    That  is  the  pro- 
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cedure  you  would  like  to  follow  this  morning,  as  I  understand  you, 
General? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  The  committee  suggested  yesterday  that  I  take 
up  the  bill  section  by  section,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  that,  and  if 
anything  turns  up  which  requires  more  extended  comment,  I  will  go 
ahead  with  it,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee. 

House  bill  8887  is  the  bill  I  have  before  me.  Section  1  of  this 
bill  follows  the  plan  embodied  in  the  national  defense  act  in  defining 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Army  by  corps,  department, 
and  other  organizations.  Its  recital  of  the  different  units  of  the 
Army  is  tiie  same  as  that  now  contained  in  the  national  defense  act, 
except  that  there  are  five  new  corp^  or  departments  added  in  this 
bill,  the  Finance  Department,  the  xank  Corps,  the  Transportation 
Corps,  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  the  Air  Service.  Those  are 
five  departments  or  corps  which  have  been  developed  during  the 
pr^ress  of  this  war,  and  which  now  are  in  active  operation. 

This  section  omits  from  the  corps  of  the  Army  which  are  author- 
ized in  the  national  defense  act  the  Inspector  General's  Department, 
and  that  brings  up  the  first  point  about  which  I  propose  to  say 
something  in  detail. 

The  Inspector  General's  Department  in  our  Army  has  been  a 
department  which  had  amon^  its  duties  the  inspection  of  units  for 
tactical  efficiency,  the  inspection  of  th&  irregularitiee  of  officers,  of 
which  they  were  accused,  and  the  inspection  of  financial  accounts; 
two  of  these  series  of  duties  are  entirely  different  in  character  from 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  anv  other  inspector  general's  department  in 
any  other  army  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Inspection  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  the  term  is  used  in  armies, 
means  the  inspection  of  a  tactical  command  to  see  whether  it  is 
efficient  for  battle.  In  most  armies  that  is  the  function  of  a  depart- 
ment or  organization  which  corresponds  to  the  Inspector  GeneraPs 
I>epartnient,  under  whatever  name  it  may  have.  The  idea  of  the 
military  people  is  this,  that  the  ins[>ection  of  financial  accounts 
should  be  performed  by  trained  financial  men  in  the  Financial  De- 
partment; financial  experts  should  go  over  these  accounts,  which 
present  a  mass  of  figures  before  which  the  ordinary  Army  officer 
m  the  Inspector  General's  Department  is  practically  helpless.  The 
Army  officer  who  is  not  trained  in  the  consideration  of  these  great 
ma^es  of  figures  is  really  in  the  hands  of  his  clerks,  and  he  can  do 
no  more  than  accept  what  is  presented  to  him.  We  want  to  have 
the  financial  accounts  inspected  by  experts  in  finance. 

The  inspection  of  irregularities  which  lead  to  court-martial 
charges  against  officers  have  to  be  handled  anyway  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department,  who  draw  up  tlie  charges  in  the 
proper  legal  form,  and  our  idea  about  that  would  be  to  have  it  doim 
by  experts  in  the  law,  to  see  whether  an  offense  charged  is  really 
illegal. 

One  class  of  work  now  done  by  inspectors  or  acting  inspectors, 
or  that  which  was  done  before  this  war,  is  the  inspection  of  the 
tactical  efficiency  of  a  command,  and  we  frequently  nave  the  spec- 
tacle presented  of  an  officer  detailed  from  one  arm  of  the  service 
in  the  Inspector  General's  Department — and  I  will  say  all  the  offi- 
cers now  in  the  Inspector  General's  Department  are  detailed  except 
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the  chief,  who  is  the  sole  remaining  officer  in  the  Inspector  Gren- 
eral's  Department  not  detailed — we  may  have  the  spectacle  of  an 
officer  detailed  ftom  one  branch  of  the  service  ordered  to  make  a 
tactical  inspection  of  the  officers  and  troops  of  another  arm  of  the 
service  with  which  he  has  not  been  serving  and  with  which  he  is 
not  minutely  acquainted.  The  theory  of  all  inspection  is  that  the 
inspection  of  tactical  commands  should  be  done  by  experts  of  the 
arm  of  the  service  which  is  being  inspected.  They  give  the  com- 
manding officers  of  these  command  field  problems,  and  then  they 
follow  up  the  execution  of  these  problems,  taking  them  as  they 
are  executed,  including  everything,  from  the  order  issued  by  tKe 
commanding  general  down  to  the  execution  of  that  order  by  the  last 
private,  and  under  our  theory  that  duty  should  be  performed  by 
officers  detailed  from  the  ann  itself,  because  they  would  be  mow 
familiar  with  the  tactics  of  that  arm,  and  the  commanding  officer 
is  the  one  who  is  primarily  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  his 
Command. 

I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  the  Secreti'-ry  of  War  does  not 
wholly  agree  with  us  on  that  subject.  He  has  this  point  of  view, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  explain  to  von  him^ielf  when  he  appears 
before  you.  He  says  he  is  in  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  desirabje 
to  retain  the  Inspector  General's  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  him  j^ersonally  to  make  inspections  when  he  wants  to  do  so. 
For  instance,  the  Secretary  gets  a  report  that  something  is  going 
wrong  somewhere.  He  ci\n  send  to  the  Inspector  General  and  have 
«  man  detailexl  and  sent  out  to  that  point  and  the  inspecting  officer 
will  bring  back  a  report  in  regard  to  that  particular  matter  to  the 
Secretary. 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  that  is  that  he  already  has  that  power 
now.  For  instance,  if  he  wanted  to  have  an  inspection  made  m  the 
Southern  Department  he  could  order  Gen.  Dickman,  the  commanding 
general  of  tnat  department,  to  make  that  inspection.  Any  officer 
who  might  be  detailed  from  the  Inspector  Gteneral's  Department 
could  do  nothing  more  for  him  than  the  commanding  general,  under 
the  system  proposed  here,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the  system  is 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  inspection  duty  should  be  performed  by 
experts  in  the  line  of  inspection  which  is  being  made. 

The  Chairman.  If  financial  irregularities  are  alleged  now,  and  an 
office  of  the  Inspector  (reneral's  Department  is  sent  to  investigate 
those  alleged  irregularities,  how  does  he  proceed?  Is  he  pei*mitted 
to  employ  expert  accountants  to  go  over  the  books,  or  how  does  he 
get  the  information? 

Gen.  March.  There  have  been  developed  in  the  Inspector  General's 
Department  a  number  of  trained  clerks,  who  do  a  great  dnal  of  the 
detailed  work  of  the  inspection  of  papers  and  accounts.  But  under 
our  system  now  the  inspector  himself  is  supposed  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion and  to  do  it  without  hiriuff  anybody.  We  have  no  funds  to  hire 
other  outside  people.  But  in  this  system — there  is  a  part  of  the  bill 
which  we  will  come  to  later  organizing  the  finance  department,  which 
is  now  functioning  under  Gen.  Lord,  who  is  now  the  cliief  of  that  divi- 
sion. Those  men  are  financial  experts,  and  that  is  their  special  busi- 
ness in  life,  it  is  their  life  work,  just  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  in- 
fantryman to  know  and  be  familiar  with  all  the  workings  of  an  in- 
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fantiy  company.  So  when  any  of  these  matters  in  connection  with 
the  financial  end  are  turned  over  to  these  men  in  the  finance  division 
for  investigation  yon  have  a  great  corps  of  experts  on  finance,  and 
they  are  aSle  to  take  hold  of  these  matters  and  handle  them  in  the 
way  then  should  be  handled  and  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  officers 
who  have  never  been  trained  in  that  kind  of  work  and  most  of  whom 
know  very  little  about  it  This  proposition  is  made  in  this  bill  solely 
with  the  idea  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Army. 

Jlr.  Gau>wi31^  Under  what  branch  of  the  Army  is  the  Military 
Intelhgence  Bnreau? 

Gen.  Mabch.  It  is  a  section  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  There  is  no  particular  provision  made  in  this  sec- 
tion for  the  continuance  of  that? 

(len.  March.  I  will  explain  that  later. 

Air.  &fiLLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ^eral  under  what  branch 
of  the  Army  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  comes? 

<7en.  Mabcii.  We  have  not  got  that  in  here,  and  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  tlie  conamittee  I  will  discuss  tJie  Chemical  Warfare  Service  a 
little  later.  In  the  enumeratitm  of  the  five  additional  corps— the 
Transportation  Corps,  the  Motor  Transport  ([lorps,  the  Air  Service, 
the  Tank  Corps,  and  the  Finance  Department — the  members  of  the 
committee  will  note  that  the  War  Department  has  not  recommended 
that  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  be  made  a  separate  arm  of  the 
service,  and  that  requires  some  comment  because  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  has  been  one  of  the  services  developed  by  this  war,  and 
it  has  done  very  good  work. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  recom- 
mended to  Congress  on  this  subject,  the  War  Department  was  led 
to  adopt,  after  somewhat  lengthy  consideration,  this  view  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  Chemical  warfai-e,  the  poisoning  of  the  air  in  war, 
is  a  thing  that  all  nations  want  to  avoid,  just  as  they  want  to  avoid 
the  poisoning  of  wells,  not  because  it  is  a  question  of  killing  com- 
batants, but  because  noncombatants,  old  persons  and  women  and 
children,  must  use  the  wells,  they  must  dnnk  water,  and  the  trend 
of  all  humanitarian  thought  now  is  to  make  it  so  that  all  unnecessary 
horrors  of  war  shall  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  any  nation  like 
(lermany,  without  morals  and  without  standing,  should  violate  the 
laws  of  civilized  warfare,  the  United  States  must  not  be  caught 
without  preparation  to  meet  that  sort  of  an  attack.  We  must  have 
a  defense  for  that  sort  of  thing,  if  we  find  a  nation  that  is  so  beastly 
and  so  out  of  touch  with  modem  civilization  as  to  use  that  sort 
of  warfare.  When  these  methods  were  introduced,  and  as  a  means 
of  combating  such  methods,  the  War  Department  proposed  this  idea, 
that  we  develop  a  section  of  the  Engineer  Corps  for  that  purpose. 
That  body  has  alreadjr  furnished  the  officers  who  controlled  the 
(^ffloical  Warfare  Service  in  this  war.  This  section  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  is  to  be  composed  of  technical  experts.  It  was  our  idea  that 
the  men  in  this  corps  should  make  a  study  of  chemical  warfare 
defense,  that  the  men  in  this  section  ^ould  make  a  study  of  poison- 
008  eases  and  methods  of  defense  against  them;  and  that  those  men 
shoud  be  like  a  corps  of  college  professors,  or  men  who  had  been 
college  professors  oi  chemistry  wlio  would  devote  their  lives  tin 
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study  of  gas  defense,  so  that  if  the  United  States  was  ever  put  in 
the  position  of  being  attacked  by  anybody  who  would  use  such  an 
inhuman  method  toward  noncombatants,  then  we  would  have  a. 
response  for  that.  We  have  on  hand  now  a  large  supply  of  the 
necessary  elements  which  go  into  and  are  a  part  of  gas  defense; 
we  have  a  large  supply  of  charcoal  which  is  necessary  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  mftsl^,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  that  stuff  turned 
over  to  a  technical  corps,  the  Engineers,  for  a  technical  study  of 
the  subject,  which  would  be  going  on  all  the  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  application  in  time  of  peace  of 
any  method  of  gas  attack  can  not  be  done.  In  time  of  war  we  load 
shells  with  poisonous  gases  and  discharge  them  against  an  enemy, 
and  as  those  poisonous  gasee  blow  out  into  the  air.  va»y  injure  what- 
ever persons  or  animals  they  come  in  contact  with.  But  in  time  of 
peace  we  can  not  go  out  and  discharge  poisonous  gases  in  that  way 
in  a  field,  and  have  them  spread  all  around  through  the  adjacent 
country,  because  they  would  kill  the  fanners  and  the  stock  living  in 
the  surrounding  country.  We  can  not  dischar^  these  big  cylinders 
containing  great  masses  of  poisonous  gases  in  time  of  peace  because 
that  gas  would  go  wherever  the  wind  would  blow  it,  and  it  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage.  So  the  stud^  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject in  time  of  peace  would  be  a  defensive  study  and  not  an  offensive 
study.  On  that  proportion  it  was  apparent  that  if  we  were  to  oiv 
ganize  a  large  corps  composed  of  a  major  general,  brigadier  generals, 
and  many  other  commissioned  officers  and  a  large  number  of  men, 
the  only  thing  they  could  do  anyway  would  be  to  make  these  studies 
in  laboratories,  which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  to 
date  in  the  preparation  of  gases,  and  so  forth,  purehjr  as  a  defei^ve 
method,  and  not  as  an  offensive  method. 

I  am  well  aware  of  iha  fact  that  the  chemical-warfare  service 
people  themselves  are  veiy  much  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
The  so-called  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  in  one  of  its  sections 
stated  that  chemi(^  warfare  having  been  abolished,  Germany  is 
prohibited  from  importing  the  elements  which  make  up  poisonous 
gases.  The  idea  of  chemical  warfare  having  been  abolish^,  those 
who  abolished  it  represented  the  sincere  feeling  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nations  of  all  the  world  who  were  uiere,  that  in  future 
wars  there  will  be  eliminated  the  poisoning  of  noncombatants  by  the 
use  of  poisonous  gases. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Of  course,  after  all,  there  are  predatory  nations 
who  wiU  not  live  up  to  agreements:  otherwise  we  would  never  have 
had  any  wars.  It  is  the  breaking  ox  agreements  diat  has  brought  on 
wars.  Supp(^  in  the  future  some  pr^ator^  nation  may  start  again 
the  use  of  chemical  warfare ;  do  you  not  thmk  it  advisable  that  this 
Government  should  have  a  sufficient  force  to  continue  experiments 
along  that  line  so  that  we  will  know  the  antidote  to  any  possible  gas 
that  an  enemy  might  use,  and  have  gas  masks  prepared  speedily  to 
meet  the  gas  that  an  enemy  might  use? 

G^.  A^RCH.  That  is  the  solution  we  propose  hwe.  That  is  the 
very  thing  that  is  proposed  to  be  done  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

The  Chairmak.  You  sfwke  of  chemists  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  acting  in  that  service.  Is  it  your  idea  that  they  ought  to  be 
commissioned  as  officers  in  our  Army? 
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Gen.  March.  No.  What  we  propose  in  this  bill  is  to  have  those 
stadies  carried  on  by  the  Engineer  Corps  oi  the  Army,  which  is  the 
technical  corps  of  the  Atmy,  which  furnished  the  head  of  the  gas 
service  in  France  and  at  home,  Qen,  Sibert  here  and  Gen.  Fries  in 
France.  That  is  a  corps  which  will  always  have  the  technical  men 
in  it.  That  is  their  habit  of  tJionght.  They  are  technical  men. 
While  it  is  pos^blelhat  at  present  ^ere  will  be  men  who  have 
served  in  the  diemical  warfare  service  who  have  been  taken  from 
uiuTeBralies,  and  who  now  hold  emergency  commissions  and  will 
remain  in  the  Army,  yet  in  tiie  long  ran  we  can  not  rdy  upon  such  a 
force  for  a  steady  supply  of  technical  officers.  We  can  rely  upon 
the  Eng^eer  Corps  to  nimish  these  men,  and  th^  would  be  Uie 
men  who  wonld  be  needed  in  the  laboratories  which  we  propose  to 
put  in  the  plant  at  Belvoir,  Va.,  whidi  will  be  the  cent^  station 
where  these  gases  will  be  studied  and  defenses  tar  those  gases  will 
be  woi^ed  out. 

The  Chairuan.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  great  prop- 
erty yon  have  at  Edgewood  which  is  now  used  by  the  Ch^ucal  War- 
fu«  Service? 

Gen.  March.  That  would  be  under  the  proposed  scheme  under 
the  cfMitrol  of  fJie  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Dent,  G^eral,  why  put  this  Chemical  Warfare  Service  under 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  instead  of  under  the  Ordnance  Department? 
Why  is  it  more  appropriate  to  put  it  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
than  under  tha  Crananoe  Departmrait? 

Oen.  Marc^.  The  Ordnance  Department  is  a  department  tkat 
makes  guns,  rifles,  and  that  sort  of  thing— shells,  etc 

Mr.  Cau>wrll.  And  saddles  and  harness? 

Gren.  March.  Saddles  and  hamessi  The  Ordnance  Departmwt 
to-day  produces  the  shells  which  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  loads 
with  gas.   The  Ordnance  Department  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

groductiMi  of  gas.  Hie  whole  development  of  t^e  Chemical  Warfare 
ervice  has  actually  been,  during  the  war,  under  the  officers  of  the 
Coips  of  Engineers: 

Mr.  Dent.  You  mean  it  has  been  under  officers  who  were  Engi- 
neer aSoecSf  but  it  has  not  been  under  the  Engineer  Corps? 
Oen.  March.  It  is  ai  separate  corps  now. 

Mr.  Dent.  It  seems  to  me  if  it  is  going  to  be  put  under  any  corps 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  put  it  under  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment than  under  the  Engineers.  I  can  not  see  the  logic  of  putting 
it  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Gen.  March.  The  Ordnance  Department  is  a  department  which 
has  detailed  officers.  The  officers  in  the  Ordnance  Department  are 
detailed  from  the  line  of  the  Army ;  they  come  from  uie  Infantry, 
the  Cavalry,  the  ArtiUeiy,  and  so  forth.  When  these  officers  go  to 
the  Ordnance  Department  they  devote  their  time  for  a  period  of  four 
years  to  the  study  of  the  production  of  guns,  rifles,  and  ordnance 
generally,  and  then  when  their  detail  is  over  thev  go  back  to  the 
corps  from  which  they  were  detailed.  The  Engineer  Corps  is  a 
technical  corps,  taid  is  not  detailed.  Eveir  man  in  the  Engineer 
Corps  is  a  highly  trained  technical  man.  When  we  determined  to 
put  the  Chemical  Service  under  the  Engineer  Corps  we  felt  we  were 
giving  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  the  best  chance,  by  putting  it 
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in  a  corps  where  it  would  be  sure  to  have  the  advantage  of  having 
technical  men  over  it  all  tke  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  very  connection  there  is  an  important 
proposition  involved.  You  say  officers  from  the  line  of  the  Army 
are  detailed  into  the  Ordnance  Department  and  serve  thero  four 
years  i  I  know  that  when  the  war  broke  out  there  were  a  great  many 
very  efficient  officers  who  had  been  detailed  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment and  were  doing  good  work  there,  but  the  moment  the  declara- 
tion of  war  came  they  were  hell  b^t  on  getting  out  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  and  back  to  the  line. 

Gen.  March.  They  wanted  to  go  back  to  their  arm  in  the  line  of 
the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  seriously  crippled  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  all  true.  But  in  the  case  of  the  officers  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  there  is  an  exactly  opposite  state  of  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  men  be  detailed  permanently 
to  the  Ordnance  Department  with  a  detail  to  the  line  evety  four 
years,  for  a  year  of  service  with  the  line,  so  that  they  may  learn  the 
correlation  between  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  troops  of 
the  line  ? 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  ^stem  of  details 
in  all  the  corps  is  to  my  mind,  and  I  think  to  the  War  Department, 
the  correct  one.  That  is  to  say,  no  man  ouglit  to  be  detailed  to  a 
coips  permanently  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  ought  to  be  possible, 
and  it  is  possible  under  this  bill,  that  after  a  man  has  served  in  that 
corps  he  can  be  redetailed  in  the  higher  grades.  But  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  staflf  corps  are  to  be  proper  feeders  of  the  line  of 
the  Army,  for  the  sake  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  that  they  should 
not  be  so  completely  separated  from  it  as  to  lose  touch  with  what 
the  line  is  doing,  because  the^  are  the  people  who  do  the  fighting. 

The  Chairmax.  My  suggestion  is  that  they  would  have  to  be  de- 
tailed from  that  branch  of  the  service  of  which  they  would  be  mak- 
ing a  specialty  instead  of  bein^  detailed  from  the  line  to  the  staff 
corps;  because  then  if  we  got  into  a  war  they  would  not  want  to 
quit  the  staff  corps  and  go  back  to  the  line  to  do  the  fighting,  and 
leave  the  staff  corps  seriously  crippled. 

Gen.  March.  It  will  not  make  any  difference,  because  every  man 
will  want  to  get  into  the  fighting  element  when  the  war  is  on,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  a  permanent  officer  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  the  experience  in  the  past? 

Gen.  March.  Alwolutely  so.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  the 
then  administration  made  general  officers  and  higher  ranbdng  officers 
of  the  permanent  staff  corps  officers  in  Washington,  and  completely 
broke  up  the  Staff  Corps.  You  can  not  keep  down  the  desire  of 
every  officer  to  get  into  war.  An  officer,  under  circumstances  of  that 
kind,  is  not  goingto  accept  a  detail  in  Washington  with  any  pleas- 
ure in  his  heart  He  will  simply  have  to  do  it,  if  he  is  detailed  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion. 

Gen,  March.  Your  point  is  very  well  taken.  With  reference  to 
what  Mr.  Dent  says,  the  Engineer  Corps,  in  its  relation  to  the  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Service  presents  an  exactly  opposite  situation.  The 
Engineer  officer  is  a  permanent  officer,  and  having  been  detailed  to 
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the  Chemical  Warfare  Section,  he  will  not  go  off  as  other  r^o^ar 
officers  would  because  he  has  his  job,  and  he  is  going  to  discnat^ 
gas  at  the  front,  if  gas  is  going  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Dent.  Is  not  that  an  argument  in  favor  of  putting  the  Ordi- 
nance Department  on  a  permanent  basis,  just  lise  the  Engineer 
Corps  f 

Gen.  Mabch.  It  is  not  a  convincing  argument,  because  it  is  only 
one  part  of  the  ordnance  work.  I  am  very  opposed  to  having  the 
General  Staff  as  a  permanent  corps.  It  would  he  impossible  to  get 
the  result  for  uie  Army  by  having  a  permanent  General  Staff, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  have  the  Staff  Corps 
made  permanent.  If  that  were  the  case  the  permanent  members  of 
tJie  Staff  Corps  would  become  military  bureaucrats.  They  would 
live  in  Washington;  they  would  not  come  in  touch  with  tne  army 
outside  of  Washington;  they  would  think  their  own  corps  was  the 
dominant  thing,  wnereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  our  experience  in 
this  war  has  ^own,  the  oppomte  is  the  case.  This  war  nas  shown 
that  ev^Tthing  must  feed  up  to  the  fighting  men,  that  no  particular 
supply  department  is  paramount,  but  that  thev  must  all  be  bent  to- 
ward supplying  the  nghting  men  with  the  things  that  they  must 
have  to  be  successful,  and  that  idea  should  be  the  dominant  idea 
throughout  the  whole  Army.  So  I  do  not  believe  in  a  permanent 
OenenJ  Staff.  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  to  do 
aw^y  with  the  detail  system  and  make  all  the  staff  corps  permanent 
Dent.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  either,  but  I  do  believe  in  mak- 
ing the  technical  corps  like  Engineers  and  Ordnance  permanent 
corps. 

Gen.  March.  T  notice  in  one  of  the  bills  introduced  a  provision 
for  making  the  detail  system  only  to  apply  to  certain  lower  grades 
in  the  Ordnance  Department.  I  think  Gen.  (^rozier.  who  was  one 
of  the  first  men  who  recommended  a  detail  system,  thought  it 
should  apply  to  all  the  corps,  including  the  highest  men,  but  he 
afterward  asked  Congress  to  limit  it  to  the  men  below  the  grade 
of  major  in  the  Ordnance  Department.  I  think  that  was  done  some 
years  ago  by  law.  The  proposition  to  do  away  with  the  detail  sys- 
tem entirely  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  think  all  of  the  men  in  the 
Army  who  have  thought  about  it,  have  been  in  favor  of  the  detail 
svstem  for  all  corps. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  other  question  along  that 
line.  Under  the  War  Department,  bill  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  subordinate  department  or  a  branch 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  •  But  you  make  the  Tank  Corps  a  sep- 
arate, independent  corps.  Do  you  consider  the  Tank  C^orps  a  more 
technical  organization  than  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service? 

Gen.  March.  No,  that  is  not  the  reason.  It  was  thought  that  as 
the  Tank  Corps  is  a  fighting  element  of  the  Army,  it  should  be 
made  a  separate  corps.  The  tank  is  a  movable  battery,  with  the 
men  in  the  tank,  instead  of  being  in  the  open,  or  in  gun  pits,  as  the 
men  in  the  Field  Artillerj-  are — the  men  in  the  tank  go  in  witii  their 
fortifications  traveling  with  them.  The  Tank  Corps  is  a  fighting 
element  of  the  Army,  and  so  it  was  thought  that  it  should  be  a 
separate  corps. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  tank  has  come  to  stay? 
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Gen.  Mahch.  Absolutely  so.  It  is  a  fine  thing.  Those  two  propo- 
sitions are  not  on  all  fours  at  all.  Thej  are  different  thii^. 

Mr.  Dent.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  the  Chemical  Warfare  Serrice 
requires  more  expert  knowledge  than  the  Tank  Corps. 

Gen.  March.  Exactly  so.  That  is  the  point  about  it  exactly.  The 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  requires  investigation  and  study  of  gases, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  has  no  similarity  to  going  out  and 
fighting  with  guns,  whether  your  defense  travels  with  you  or  not. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  was  divided  into 
several  branches,  among  them  being  liie  gas  defense,  was  it  nott 
That  was  part  of  it,  was  it  not? 

Gen.  March.  Tes.  That  offers  an  illustration  of  the  sitoaticm 
in  re^rd  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  I  would  like  to 
explain  that  to  the  committee  briefly. 

When  I  came  back  from  France  I  found  that  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  was  divided  among  four  staff  corps.  There  was  a 
service  called  the  Gas  Service  or  Gas  Defense,  and  then  the  Medical 
Department  had  to  make  the  gas  masks,  and  somebody  else  was  re- 
sponsible for  some  other  feature  in  connection  with  the  Chemical 
war&re  Service.  There  were  actually  four  staff  corps  functioning 
on  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  That  was  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion, of  course.  iSo  I  turned  over  the  whole  thing  to  Gren.  Sibert; 
•made  it  in  one  corps;  and  called  it  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 
It  was  a  new  name,  and  I  took  awa^  from  the  various  staff  corps 
the  functions  they  were  performing  in  connection  with  the  service, 
and  put  all  of  that  work  in  one  section  under  the  command  of  one 
general  officer. 

All  of  the  men  in  these  staff  corps  who  were  working  in  connec- 
tion with  chemical  war&re  were  doing  excellent  work,  but  the 
work  was  being  done  without  any  coordination.  That  is  why  we 
evolved  this  separate  service,  «nd  that  is  the  way  it  was  done.  The 
work  had  been  going  along  in  a  sort  of  hit  and  miss  way  before. 
We  had  one  section  working  on  gas  defense  and  another  section 
working  on  something  else,  and  so  on,  and  in  that  way  the  work 
was  scattered  around  among  the  four  staff  corps,  and  that  was  an 
impossible  situation  if  we  were  going  to  get  any  real  results.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  of  everybody  before  ttie  war  was  that  poisMi- 
ing  the  air  was  on  a  plane  with  poisoning  wells,  and  we  had  no 
idea  that  Germany  would  degenerate  to  that  point.  So  when  Grer- 
many  did  begin  to  use  the  poisonous  gases  the  only  thing  for  us 
to  do  was  to  go  in  and  meet  her  on  that  proposition,  and  that  is 
what  we  did. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
the  matter  of  developing  optical  glass  for  the  Army,  did  we  not  ? 

Gen.  Mabch.  You  are  not  spei&ing  about  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  of  course. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  bill  intends  to  bring  all  things  under  one 
control,  does  it  not,  or  are  we  going  to  keep  them  scattered  as  we 
had  them  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Makch.  Your  jwint  is  a  good  one,  in  this  way.  One  of  the 
things  we  found  also,  in  connection  with  the  Gas  Service  was  t^at 
at  the  American  University  Uie  Bureau  of  Mines  was  doing  a  part 
of  the  work  in  that  department. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  alsol 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes.  All  aorts  of  pec^le  were  doii^  Ghonical  War 
Service  Work  and  all  tiiose  were  united  under  Gea.  Sibert,  and 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  was  put  under  the  control  of  the 
War  Department  and  all  the  work  done  under  one  head.  Further- 
more, incidentally,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  experimen- 
tation in  ^a£es,  you  may  remember  that  tiiere  was  a  leak  in  the  gas 
that  was  being  experimented  with  at  the  American  University,  and 
the  gas  b^an  floodi^  the  surrounding  country.  It  got  into  the 
boose  of  ex-Senator  ^ott,  and  the  Senator  was  attacked  by  it  in 
his  Imigs,  and  it  got  to  be  a  very  serious  proposition.  So  we  can  not 
discharge  the  gas  in  that  way  around  the  country,  in  proximity  to 
bouses  where  people  are  living,  in  time  of  peace,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  practical  effect  of  it.  It  can  not  be  done. 

Hien  I  can  give  you  another  illustration  in  connection  with  that 
same  thing.  Some  months  ago  at  Aberdeen,  out  here  in  Maryland, 
tiiere  was  an  explosion  of  gas,  and  the  report  got  out  that  a  lot  of 
this  pois<m  gas  had  gotten  loose  and  was  spreading  around  the 
country,  and  hundreds  of  those  people  abandoned  their  work  and 
left  the  place,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  them 
back,  "niere  is  no  such  thing,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  as  of- 
fensive Chemical  Warfare  Service  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  (^neral  whether  or  not 
the  Tank  Corps  could  not  be  absorbed  in  the  Field  Artillery,  with- 
out havii^  to  make  it  a  separate  corps? 

Gen.  MUrch.  I  think  not,  for  this  reason:  The  different  kind  of 
tanks  are  armed  with  different  kinds  of  weapons.  We  have  some 
of  than  which  are  armed  with  machine  ^uns,  and  the  machine  gun 
is  an  infantry  weapon,  and  it  feeds  in  mfantr^  cartridges.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  people  who  have  been  running  our  tanks  have 
been  infantry  and  cavalry  soldiers,  usually,  who  have  also  to  do  the 
work  of  chauffeurs  in  running  the  tanks.  The  men  who  are  in  the 
Field  Artillery  have  a  different  sort  of  training — training  in  the 
handling  of  the  'Field  Artillery  guns — and  we  could  not  ttike  them 
from  the  guns  and  put  them  into  the  tanks.  The  large  majority  of 
oflScers  and  men  in  the  Tank  Corps  were  taken  from  the  Infantry 
and  Cavalry.  If  they  had  small  field  guns  as  fighting  weapons  in 
the  tanks  there  might  be  an  argument  in  that  for  turning  them  over 
to  the  Field  Artillery.  But  I  think  the  Tank  Corps  is  technical 
enough  and  important  enough  to  keep  it  as  a  separate  corps.  This 
corps  has  built  up  certain  specialties  that  they  do  not  have  in  the 
Field  Artillery  at  all,  and  they  are  well  worth  having  a  separate 
place. 

The  Craisman.  Have  we  developed  an  American  i%nk? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Ckazbmak.  Do  we  have  any  considerable  number  of  them  at 
this  time? 

Gen.  March.  My  impression  is  you  will  find  figures  in  reference  to 
those  tanks  in  one  of  the  books  I  am  sending  to  you. 

Mr.  CAUiwKLL.  Gen.  March  said  there  were  certain  specialties  de- 
veloped in  the  operation  of  the  Tank  Service.  I  wondered  if  he 
would  not  tell  us  what  the  specialties  are. 

Oen.  Mabch.  I  was  thinking  then  of  some  of  the  pictures  that 
officers  have  given  me  who  have  been  inside  the  tanks  when  they 
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were  fighting.  You  know,  very  often  when  a  tank  is  going  forward 
in  a  fi^ht  it  stands  on  its  nose,  and  these  officers  have  given  me 
vivid  pictures  of  the  tank  while  it  is  fighting,  the  concussion  in  such 
a  confined  space,  the  phvsica]  strain  on  the  men  who  were  running 
the  tank,  and  who  were  thrown  forward  and  were  very  much  bruised. 
It  was  a  terrific  strain  on  any  man  to  come  through  with  that,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  men  in  the  tanks  are  fighting  out 
in  the  open  and  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  being  behind  intrMich- 
ments  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The  work  done  by  the  men  in  the 
tanks  is  not  the  character  of  work  done  by  the  Field  Artillery,  which 
goes  forward  behind  the  Infantry.   In  its  operation  the  tank  clears 

the  way,  jumps  over  trenches  

The  Cjiairman  (interposii;g).  And  over  barbed- wire  entangle- 
ments. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They  had  tank  schools 
on  the  other  side  to  which  our  officers  were  sent  from  all  arms  of 
the  service  to  learn  the  game  of  using  the  tank. 

Mr.  Greene.  Perhaps  this  is  one  difference.  The  tank  is  es- 
sentially an  arm  of  advance. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  it  is  a  weapon  of  offence. 

Mr.  Greene.  Whereas  the  artillery  is  used  from  a  fixed  station, 
making  its  advance  by  degrees,  and  is  not  to  lead  the  way. 
Gen.  March.  That  is  essentially  so. 

Mr.  Caij>weli..  Is  not  the  operation  of  the  tank  more  of  a  mag- 
nified operation  of  the  Cavaliy? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  frequently  what  it  is  called.  It  has  re- 
placed the  Cavalry  in  certain  respects;  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Is  there  any  essential  difference  in  the  operation 
of  the  tank  and  tlie  operation  of  any  otlier  branch  of  the  service, 
other  than  that  the  man  in  the  tank  has  to  be  a  chauffeur!  That  is 
about  the  only  difference? 

Gen.  March.  He  has  to  be  trained  at  least  in  the  handling  of 
machine  guns. 

i[r.  CALDWErj>.  The  Infantry  soldier  and  the  Cavalry  soldier  both 
are  trained  in  the  handling  of  machine  guns? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  Then  they  have  the  three-pounder  and  the 
larger  tanks  have  gotten  as  high  as  a  field  pun,  even  as  high  as  the 
6-inch  gun.  They  were  developing  a  6-inch  gun  for  the  tank 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  hoping  to  get  that  tlirough. 
Then  there  is  this  about  it:  As  the  caliber  of  the  gun  gets  larger, 
you  have  to  have  some  way  of  absorbing  the  recoil,  and  that  means 
the  construction  of  a  super-tank,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
as  far  as  it  goes  is  that  there  is  a  line  beyond  which  you  can  not 
pass  efficiency.  The  tremendous  amount  of  weight  you  would  have 
to  put  in  the  big  tanks  to  take  up  the  recoil  in  order  to  handle  the 
large-size  guns,  mak^  them  iprohibitive.  because  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  go  forward  with  the  Infantry. 

Mr.  Caldweu^  The  infantry  use  a  very  small  gim,  perhaps  a 
1-inch  gun ;  they  call  it  a  1-pounder,  I  believe. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  very  similar  to  the  gun  used  in  the  tank! 

Gen.  March.  It  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  37-millimeter  shell? 
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Gen.  March.  They  have  different  sizes. 

Mr.  Caldweu..  What  I  had  in  mind  is  this:  Is  there  anything 
essentially  differrat  in  this  branch  of  the  service  from  the  o^er 

branches  of  the  service  which  would  be  a  reason  for  making  it  a 
separate  corps?  I  am  trying  to  follow  out  what  you  said  when  you 
said  that  the  Tank  Corps  should  be  a  separate  corps  because  there 
were  things  p«;uliar  to  it.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is,  What  is 
the  peculiar  thing  about  the  Tank  Corps?  In  the  Tank  Corps  we 
have  locomotion;  of  course  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  service 
we  have  to  have  locomotion.  The  men  in  the  Tank  Corps  have  to 
be  chaffeurs,  but,  of  course,  there  have  to  be  diaffeurs  practically  in 
everything  else.  Then  the  use  of  the  machine  gun  is  not  new,  and 
the  use  of  the  1-pounder  is  not  new.  What  is  there  that  is  new  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  combination  of  all  these  things  is  new.  The 
point  about  that  is  that  in  any  case,  we  have  the  Tank  Service,  and 
It  has  proved  its  efficiency  in  war.  We  are  trying  to  put  in  this  bill 
a  provision  whereby  it  will  maintain  its  efficiency  in  war,  and  all 
these  other  natioz^  so  far  as  I  know,  are  continuing  the  Tank  Corps 
as  a  separate  organization.  If  we  should  unfortunately  have  war 
operations  in  the  near  future,  or  at  any  time,  these  tanks  should  be 
in  being,  they  should  be  constructed,  and  we  should  have  new  tanks 
and  shoiild  have  men  trained  in  their  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  in  the  next  Army  appropriation  bill 
you  will  ask  for  tanks? 

Gen.  March.  Surely. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  use  of  tanks;  I  think  they 
are  very  useful  things.  But  the  only  question  in  my  mind  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  military  department,  a  special, 
separate  department  for  tanks;  whether  or  not  they  could  not  be 
utilized  under  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  without 
having  an  overhead  for  that  corps.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  had  in 
mind. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  think  Qen,  March  has  answered  that. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes,  he  has. 

Mr.  Dent.  General,  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  what  is  the 
necessity,  for  having  these  four  corM,  to  wit,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  the  Finance  Department,  the  Transportation  Corps,  and  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  as  separate  corps? 

Gen.  March.  Taking  them  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear, 
I  might  say  I  had  intended  to  discuss  those  points  when  we  got  to 
the  separate  corps  themselves.  For  instance,  the  Finance  Department 
is  provided  for  as  a  separate  section. 

Mr.  Dent.  Then,  if  that  is  j^our  intuition,  I  will  wait  until  we  get 
to  them,  although  they  are  all  interwoven. 

Gen.  March.  I  am  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  that  now. 

Mr.  Deht.  I  think  this  would  be  an  appropriate  time  because 
thej'  all  come  together  here,  and  they  are  separated  elsewhere. 

Gen.  March.  Taking  up  the  subdivision  of  these  new  corps  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  bill,  first  there  is  the  Finance 
Department. 

The  War  Department,  ns  you  know,  succeeded,  throufrh  the  last 
Congress,  in  obtaining  legislation  which  consolidated  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  which  had  formerly  been  under 
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a  great  number  of  different  heads — 11  different  subdivisions — in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  That  legislation  consolidating  Uiose  appro- 
priations was  put  tlirough  by  the  Military  Committee  of  the  last 
Congress  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  D«it,  and  they  were  put  into 
one  appropriation  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  That  theory  of  tho 
consolidation  of  appropriations  for  the  War  Department  is  in  line 
with  the  present  public  thought  in  reference  to  having;  a  budget 
system  for  the  United  States  Government.  The  evolution  of  the 
Jf  inance  Department  in  this  war,  which  becuue  practical  when  the 
Overman  Act  gave  the  President  authority  to  organize  the  Armv  as 
he  saw  fit,  was  the  result  of  a  prolonged  experience  in  the  difficulties 
of  himdling  appropriations  when  they  were  so  subdivided  that  it 
was  sometimes  found  t^at  the  public  interests  suffered  by  tlie  neces- 
sity of  turning  in  savings  from  one  small  appropriation  when  there 
was  a  deficit  in  another  small  appropriation  for  tlie  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  that  Congress  had  authorized. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  engineers  submit  an  estimate  to  vou  for 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  somewhere,  which  has  been  autliorized 
by  Congress,  and  when  they  come  to  carry  out  tliat  project  they  find 
that  the  price  of  labor  has  gone  up  so  that  ihey  have  not  enough 
money  to  ouild  the  bridge.  Then  there  is  a  deficit.  The  project  has 
been  considered  by  committees  in  all  its  details.  Subcommittees 
have  passed  on  the  project  and  everybody  is  in  favor  of  it.  But 
when  it  comes  to  paying  off  the  bill  there  is  a  deficit  in  that  little 
appropriation.  Now,  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Aniiy,  Con- 
gress authorized  some  other  appropriation,  say  an  appropriation 
which  provides  for  food  for  a  definite  number  of  men.  Say  that 
the  price  is  going  down  on  that,  so  that  when  we  come  to  the  end  of 
the  year  we  find  we  have  made  a  saving  on  food  which  will  about 
counterbalance  what  has  been  lost  by  the  raise  in  wages  paid  labor 
working  on  the  brid^  being  constructed  by  the  engineers.  Under 
this  scheme  the  President  would  have  the  authority  to  transfer  the 
saving  on  the  expenditure  on  one  thing  to  the  deficit  on  another  prop- 
osition, instead  of  turning  the  saving  into  the  Treasury  in  one  case 
and  then  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  a  deficiency  in  the  other 
case.  In  other  words,  Congress  has  given  for  certain  definite  schemes 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Department  is  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress.  It  is  simply  a 
financial  arrangement,  and  the  illustration  I  gave  you  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  arrangement  we  are  working  for  in  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  in  the  last  10  ;^ears  past  has  made  one 
fund  of  certain  funds,  such  as  clothing,  subsistence,  and  regular  sup- 
plies, which,  in  its  final  analysis,  is  to  meet  the  conditions  you 
speak  of. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  General  has  yet  ex- 
plained the  necessity  of  having  four  separate  corps  to  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

Gen.  March.  I  will  have  to  take  them  up  and  tell  why  they  can 
not  be  carried  on  under  the  present  form  of  War  Department  esti- 
mates under  the  provisions  in  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Along  the  line  of  uie  Chairman's  suggestion  is  it 
a  fact  that  the  action  of  Congress  has  made  it  possible  for  the  War 
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De[mrtmeiit  to  use  the  different  funds  in  any  other  sense  than  simply 
a  bookkeeping  sense,  as  one  fund ! 
Gen.  Mabch.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

The  Ghazshan.  It  is  a  bookkeeping  proposition  altogether? 
Gen.  Makch.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  could  carry  out  the  idea  you  have  just  ex- 
pressed ;  if  there  was  a  surplus  of  money  appropriated  for  one  pur- 
pose and  you  found  a  dencit  in  another  appropriation,  you  could 
utilize  the  surplus  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  that  other  appropria- 
tion? 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caij>well.  You  could  use  those  appropriations  as  one  fund 
in  the  purchase  of  such  cl<^ly  related  articles  as  food  and  cloth- 
ing, but  yon  could  not  use  the  appropriations  as  one  fund  in  the 
purchase  of  unrelated  articles. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  five  or  six  items  in  which  the  ap- 
propriations can  be  used  as  one  f  und^  and  they  are  all  corelated  ? 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes.  It  is  a  question  of  the  simplification  of  the 
transaction  of  future  business  when  we  carry  that  into  effect.  We 
want  to  continue  the  experts  who  are  handling  it  and  who  do  noth- 
ing else  at  present.  Gen.  Lord  is  the  head  of  the  financial  depart- 
ment, and  he  has  under  him  personnel  which  is  larger  now  than  the 
Whole  Quartermaster  Corps  was  under  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill 
before  the  war,  when  we  had  a  Pay  Corps,  which  handled  only  the 
pay  and  mileage  of  the  Army.  The  Engineers  spent  their  own 
money,  the  Ordnance  Department  spent  their  own  money,  and  all 
these  other  people  in  the  other  corps  spent  their  own  money,  and 
there  was  no  such  thin^  as  the  appUcation  of  the  budget  ^stem  in 
the  old  scheme  of  o^anization  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  &  I  understuid  it,  the  Finance  Department  takes 
all  the  funds  that  Congress  has  appropriated  and  pays  them  out 
upon  the  request  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  Finance  Department  is  practically  the  treasurer 
or  the  bookkeeper  for  the  Secretary  of  War.  You  appropriate  so 
much  money  for  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
then  submits  estimates  for  different  construction  projects  which  Con- 
gress has  authorized  imder  those  funds.  The  budgets  come  up  to 
me  Secretary  of  War  for  his  O.  K.,  and  when  he  O.  K's  them  Gen. 
Lord's  department — the  Finance  Department,  handles  all  the  book- 
ing of  those  funds.  He  has  no  power  to  do  anytJiing  with  the  money 
at  all.  That  is  all  done  by  the  Secretary. 

What  we  do  is  this:  Take  this  appropriation  which  you  have  just 
passed.  An  estimate  is  made  for  the  expenditure  of  the  entire  am)ro- 
priation  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  throughout  the  year.  They 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  scheme  which  provides  for  the 
expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  approved  plan,  and  retains  a 
certain  amount  of  reserve  for  anything  which  may  come  up  towai-d 
the  end  of  the  year  that  is  not  covered  in  the  items  in  their  budget 
The  Finance  Department  is  the  book^ping  department  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  have  not  yet  gotten  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  want 
to  know,  General,  what  is  the  necessity  for  having  those  four  separate 
corps? 
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Gen.  March.  I  have  tried  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  having 
the  Finance  Department,  which  is  larger  in  its  idea  and  in  its  con- 
ception than  merely  the  old  Pay  Corps,  which  had  charge  of  the  pay 
oi  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Tliat  is  to  say,  all  that  the  Pay  Corps 
did  was  to  handle  the  pay  and  mileage.  They  did  not  handle  suD- 
sistence.  The  Pay  Corps  was  simply  the  corps  that  paid  the  Army, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  larger  conception  I  am  talking 
about  now. 

Then  passing  to  the  other  things,  before  the  war  the  Quartermaster 
Generars  Office  was  in  charge  of  what  we  called  our  transport  fleet. 
We  had  two  or  three  vessels  that  carried  troops  out  to  the  Philippines, 
but  that  was  a  very  limited  proposition.  During  the  war  it  became 
perfectly  evident  that  the  inland  and  water  transportation  problem, 
the  sending  of  several  million  men  to  the  seacoast  over  the  land  lines 
and  the  problem  of  getting  them  across  to  the  other  side,  required 
a  separate  department  for  itself,  just  as  every  other  army  among  our 
allies  had  to  have  a  separate  department  for  those  purposes.  If  any- 
thing like  this  proposed  universal  military  training  plan  is  approved 
by  Congress  talnng  that  alone,  that  means  the  transportation  to  these 
camps  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  training  and  the  transporta- 
tion back  home  again  of  700,0(W  men  every  year.  All  that  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  transfer  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
Kegular  Army  to  and  from  Panama,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
other  places.  That  is  a  problem  which  requires  more  men  in  itself 
tJian  tne  number  of  men  in  the  whole  Quartermaster  Corps  before 
the  war.  It  is  a  gigantic  problem  in  itself — so  big  that  it  should  be 
entirely  separate  from  the  problems  of  food  and  clothing,  and  it 
i-equires  experts  in  transportation  to  handle  it  properly,  ana  we  have 
to  develop  them. 

Then  we  have  developed  also  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  That 
is  one  of  the  corps  whicn  Mr.  Dent  was  talking  about.  The  Mortor 
Transport  Corps  was  really  a  development  of  this  war  because  of  its 
necessity  for  the  service  in  France.  Motor  transport  before  the  war 
was  very  limited  in  our  Army.  Most  of  the  transportation  was  by 
mules  and  pack  wagons.  But  now  all  that  sort  of  thing  belongs  to  a 
dark  age.  The  modem  method  of  transport  is  the  motor  transport, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  so.  We  are  motorizing  our  field 
artillery.  The  old  organization  of  the  Quartermaster's  De^rtment 
has  no  function  in  regard  to  the  running  of  motor  trucks.  The  run- 
ning of  those  motor  trucks  would  require  the  development  of  a  lot  of 
men  trained  in  handling  motor  transport  in  all  of  its  phases  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Such  an  organization  as  that  was  developed  in 
the  expeditionary  forces  in  France,  and  after  having  developed 
them  in  France,  as  it  became  necessary,  we  finally  extended  it  to  the 
whole  Army. 

I  might  say  right  there  that  there  are  numbers  of  officers  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  motor-transport  business  w*ho  think  motor 
transport  and  the  Transportation  Corps  ought  to  be  consolidated.  I 
had  experience  in  the  motor-transport  business  who  think  Motor 
Transport  and  the  Transportation  Corps  ought  to  be  consolidated.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  who  think  that  it  ought  to  go  back  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  and  I  think  the  final  consideration  of  it  will  show  that 
the  men  who  handle  the  shipping  quration  and  the  men  who  handle 
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the  motor  trucks  are  entirely  diffei-ent  people,  and  they  are  both 
of  such  magnitude  that  a  consolidation  would  only  make  it  un- 
wieldy, without  giving  it  efficiency* 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  is  substantially  increased  in  the  per- 
sonnel representing  it.  The  Quartermaster  General  is  required  to 
furnish  food  to  the  Army,  he  is  required  to  furnish  clothing  and 
equipment,  and  he  still  keeps  up  the  furnishing  of  the  regular  sup- 
pues,  and  he  keeps  up  furnishing  the  mules  and  the  drivers — what 
we  have  left  of  those  things.  His  importance  with  reference  to  his 
former  importance  is  not  diminished,  it  is  increased.  But  the 
progress  of  events  has  taken  away  from  him  some  of  the  elements 
which  he  formerly  handled.  They  have  developed  into  great  big 
services,  requiring  experts  of  the  most  highly  trained  character,  and 
that  condition  is  simply  an  evolution  of  our  war  experience. 

Mr.  Dekt.  Then  you  take  away  fi-om  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment by  this  bill  the  authority  to  pay  the  Army,  you  take  away  from 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  the  transportation  of  the  Army,  and 
you  take  awav  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  what  ordinarily 
would  be  under  its  jurisdiction,  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Gen.  March.  They  are  all  separate  corps. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  leaves  the  Quartermaster  General  with  what  au- 
thority ? 

Gen.  March.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  has  entire  charge 
of  the  subsistence  of  ^e  Army,  the  clothing  of  the  Army,  and  tne 
regular  supplies. 

blr.  Dent.  To  whom  does  the  Quartermaster  General  report? 

Gen.  Mabcu.  The  Quartermaster  Corps,  like  all  the  omer  Staff 
Corps,  is  imder  the  supervision  of  the  General  Staff.  That  is  by  law. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  make  the  Quartermaster  General  a  major  general 
by  this  bill,  I  believe,  and  the  chief  of  the  finance  department  is  made 
a  brigadier  general? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  The  chief  of  the  finance  department  is  now  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Gen.  Lord  is  now  a  permanent  brigadier  general  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  and  is  detailed  on  this  work.  If  this  general  idea  is 
approved,  Gen.  Lord  undoubtedly  would  be  permanently  assigned 
to  the  Finance  Department,  making  a  vacancy  of  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  Dent.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  defining  the  authority  or 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  these  four  branches  of  the  service,  but  that 
would  all  be  left  to  regulation? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  specifically  provided  for  in  the  first  section 
which  says  that  the  President  shall  have  "  authority  to  prescribe  the 
duties,  powers,  and  functions  of  officers  of  the  services,  units,  and  or- 
ganizations herein  authorized  or  prescribed." 

Mr.  Caij>well.  T  understood  you  to  say  that  Gen.  lord  has  been 
made  a  permanent  brigadier  general  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
and  that  if  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  approved  he  would  be  per- 
manently assigned  to  the  Finance  Department.  That  would  make  a 
vacancy  in  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  Does  that  mean  that  vou  would  appoint  another  brigadier 
general  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  take  nis  place? 
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Gen.  Mabch.  That  brings  up  anotiier  point.  The  number  of  gen- 
eral oflScers  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  oow  is  three,  one  major 
general  and  two  bri^dier  generals.  There  was  a  vacancy  there  to 
which  we  appointed  Gen.  Lord,  but  if  he  goes  to  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment}  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  it  is  approved,  he  separates 
himself  entirely  from  the  Quartermaster  Greneral's  Department  and 
that  diminishes  the  number  of  brigadier  generals  in  the  Quarter- 
master General's  Department  by  one. 

Mr.  Oaluwell.  But  the  law  provides  for  twiu  brigadier  generals 
in  the  Quartermaster  Generates  Department,  and  under  the  ar- 
rangement you  spoke  of,  when  Gen.  Liord  goes  to  the  Finance  De- 
partment permanently,  that  would  make  a  place  for  another  colonel 
to  be  promoted  to  brigadier  general  in  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment, would  it  not? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Will  you  please  tell  us  who  that  colonel  would 
be? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  presidential  appointment.  I  do  not  know 
whom  he  would  appoint. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  used  to  be  told  every  once  in  a  while  about  the 
confliGt  in  the  power  to  purchase  various  articles  in  different  de- 
partments. They  told  us  that  the  saddles  were  purchased  by  some- 
body and  that  the  bridles  were  purchased  by  somebody  else,  and  the 
harness  was  purchased  by  one  man  and  something  else  was  purchased 
by  another  man.  Is  this  reorganization  going  to  consolidate  those 
purchases  and  do  away  with  that  sort  of  tiling  f 

Gen.  March.  It  has  been  done  away  with  right  nx>w.  Gen.  Rogers 
is  the  Quartennaster  General,  and  he  is  doing 'that  right  now.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  purchasing  department  of  the  whole  Army.  He 
is  functioning  right  now,  and  all  that  is  consolidated  under  him.  He 
has  charge  of  all  the  purchases. 

The  Chairman.  Will  he  have  that  under  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering as  submitted  by  the  War  Department? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Quartermaster  General  would  be  the  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  entire  United  States  Army? 

Gen.  March.  Under  the  present  scheme  he  is  the  director  of  pur- 
chases in  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  in  the 
General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Will  he  continue  aw  such  if  the  committee  re- 
ports this  bill  (H.  R.  8287)  and  Congress  passes  it? 

Gen.  March.  He  will,  as  far  as  the  present  adniiniytrution  is  con- 
cerned. We  are  going  to  continue  him  if  we  can  in  that  particular 
job ;  that  is  what  we  have  him  for  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  law  does  not  so  provide. 

Gen.  March.  The  law  does  not  make  it  mandatory  that  he  shalT 
be  director  of  purchases  in  the  General  Staff.  But  the  present  or- 
ganization of  the  War  Department  ^ould  unquestionably  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  and  if  it  went  through  Gen.  Rogers  would 
continue  his  work  as  director  of  purchases. 

Mr.  Dent.  He  has  not  always  been  director  of  purchases? 

Gen.  March.  He  was  for  a  long  time  in  France.  When  he  came 
back  I  made  him  director  of  purchases — ^when  he  returned  from 
France 
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Mr,  Dent,  As  soon  as  he  came  back? 
Gen.  ilAKCH,  Shortly  after. 

Mr.  HcLU  I  do  not  exactly  untlenitand  wliere  the  Division  of 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Ti*af&c  comes  in  if  the  Quartermaiiter  Gen- 
eral is  superior  in  the  purchase  of  the  supplies.  Where  does  the 
Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  TraflSc  come  in  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  section  of  the  General  Stuflf  which  hna 
supervision  over  the  entire  supply  system  of  the  Army.  The  supply 
system  of  the  Army,  of  course,  embraces  many  things  besides  the 
general  purchases  of  the  kind  we  have  been  talking  about.  It  in- 
cludes s-upplies  of  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  everything  else,  and 
that  all  feeds  up  throuj^  the  director  of  purchases,  who  coordinates 
them  for  the  entire  force. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  if  you  wanted  to  secure  some  saddles  and  equipage 
to-day,  who  would  do  that  'i 

Gen.  ^Iabcb.  You  are  referring  to  quailermaster  saddles  and 
equipage  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  referring  to  supplies.  Say  they  want  some  sad- 
dIes,who  would  take  charge  of  that? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  in  reference  to  tliose  saddles  and  tilings  of  tliat  soil;,  tlie  Quar- 
tmmaster  Department  buys  saddles  and  bamess  for  the  use  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  and  for  the  use  of  the  Army  in  general  trans- 
portation, but  the  saddles  which  are  technical  in  cliaracter,  like 
those  that  pull  tlie  Field  Artillery  guns,  are  a  separate,  special  kind 
of  saddle  with  special  applianc&s  attached  to  tlieni,  and  the  Ord- 
nance Depai-tment  makes  those.  Everything  in  the  tcclmical  corps 
that  is  teclmical  is  still  held  there,  and  tliey  are  told  what  their  pai-t 
of  the  general  scheme  is. 

For  instance,  say  Congi'ess  authorized  300,000  men.  That  calls 
for  certain  supplias  all  alon^  the  line.  The  General  Staff  indi- 
cates to  such  corps  what  their  part  of  furnishing  supplies  for  an 
Army  of  tliat  size  will  be,  and  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Division  of  the  General  Staff  has  supervision  of  all  of  these  pur- 
chiises,  and  the  eight  supply  corps  of  the  Army,  instead  of  working 
independently  and  biddmg  against  each  other,  for  instance,  for  an 
tlie  harness  in  the  market,  work  through  one  agency. 

Mr.  Dext.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  present  organization, 
if  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  wanted  to  make  a  purchase  of  harness,  he 
would  go  to  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  and  get  their 
consent  and  approval,  would  he  not? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  idea.  In  the  organization 
of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  the  construction  of 
aircraft,  technical  matters  pertaining  to  the  Engineer  Corps  and 
the  Ordnance  Department  are  all  excepted  from  that  control  and 
they  are  still  under  the  direction  of  technical  men,  who  are  familiar 
with  those  technical  branches  of  the  service.  But  if  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  for  instance,  wants  to  buy  monkey  wrenches,  he  does  not 

g>  out  in  the  open  market  and  bid  for  them  but  he  asks  the  Purchase 
ivision  for  them  and  they  are  gotten  for  him  from  the  general  sup- 
ply, and  as  a  result  the  monkey  wrenches  which  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance uses,  which  are  bought  by  that  method,  do  not  cost  as  much  as 
they  would  have  cost  if  they  had  gone  out  into  the  open  marliot  and 
bid  for  them  against  other  deparbnents. 
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When  1  came  back  from  Europe  that  was  the  most  striking  thing 
here.  When  the  war  be^n,  each  one  of  these  supply  corps  would  go 
out  and  buy  on  its  own  account  and  they  were  rndding  asainst  the 
Navy  and  they  were  also  bidding  against  each  other.   Then  they 
were  placing  orders  with  concerns  whose  facilities  could  not  turn 
out  tl\e  orders,  in  places  where  the  work  was  so  congested  that  it  was 
just  impossible  for  these  concerns  to  turn  out  tlie  orders,  while  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  there  were  facilities  for  production 
which  wore  left  untouched.   What  we  did  was  to  consolidate  all  of 
that  purchasing  under  one  head,  so  that  when  an  order  would  be 
placed  by  any  department  those  orders  would  not  be  concentrated  in 
one  section  oi  the  country  where  there  was  a  congestion  of  labor  and 
material,  but  they  would  be  placed  all  over  the  United  States,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  we  could  have  all  the  facilities 
of  the  country  working  together.    Then  we  gave  priority  in  pro- 
duction so  tliat  the  things  which  were  necessary  on  the  firing  line 
would  take  precedence  over  the  things  required  at  home.   All  that 
sort  of  thing  has  to  be  done  by  somebody.   It  is  done  now  by  the 
(reneral  Staff. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  see  whether  I  have  this  proposition 
clear  in  my.  mind.  If  I  understand  the  operation  of  this  supply 
system  as  it  has  been  carried  on  recently,  if  a  certain  department 
of  the  Army  needs  a  certain  amount  of  ordinary  supplies,  they  make 
a  requisition  for  them  on  the  Divisicm  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Then  the  Division  of  Purehase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
inquires  to  find  out  whiethor  or  not  they  have  that  in  stock,  and  if 
they  do  not  have  it  in  stock  then  thev  go  out  and  purehase  it  But 
that  rule  would  not  apply,  as  I  understand  you,  to  Artillery  sad- 
dles, that  being  part  of  special  and  technical  equipment  which  is 
produced  by  the  Ordnance  Department  for  the  use  of  the  Artillery, 
and  instead  of  looking  to  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  they  would  make  a  requisition  on  the  Ordnance  Department 
for  a  certain  number  of  saddles.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Gen,  March.  Yes. 

The  Chahihan.  But  the  leather  that  goes  into  the  making  of  tiie 
saddles  by  the  Ordnance  Department  wonld  be  purchased  by  the 
Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic? 

Gen.  March.  It  purchases  for  the  Government  for  all  of  the  de- 
partments. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas,  heretofore  the  Ordnance  Department 
used  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  leather,  and  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  used  to  go  into  Uie  market  and  buy  leather,  and  they 
would  bid  against  e&d^  other,  and  the  price  of  leather  went  soaring. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  substantially  tne  case  on  the  standard  arti- 
cles purehased  in  the  United  States.  The  various  departments  of 
the  Army  had  no  cooperation  or  coordination  in  their  buying  and 
they  were  always  bidding  against  one  another  and  forcing  up  the 
price  and  the  Government  was  always  paying  more  than  a  big 
private  corporation  or  concern  would  pay. 

Mr.  McKenzhi.  Is  not  that  absolutely  true  as  between  the  Navy 
and  the  Army? 
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Gen.  Mabch.  It  has  been  very  strikingly  true  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  is  a  question  which  relates  more  to  policies 
than  to  the  letter  of  the  bill,  but  it  is  brought  up  by  the  very  thing 
under  consideration.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  idea  of  having 
all  the  production  necessary  to  supply  the  Arm^,  and  in  that  sense 
the  first  supply,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civilian  section  in  the 
War  Department,  proceeding  on  this  theory,  that  the  military  men, 
giving  tnemselres  up  entirefy  to  the  use  of  these  things  and  to  the 
science  which  requires  their  use,  become  specialists  and  themselves 
advised  in  regard  to  any  new  improvements,  and  so  on,  and  having 
done  so  they  secure  the  authority  of  the  department  through  what- 
ever machinery  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  thing  made  or  sup- 
plied to  them;  if  it  is  a  new  thing,  have  it  made  and  supplied,  and 
if  it  is  in  stores,  have  it  continued  in  supply,  and  that  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  thereafter  with  their  requisitions,  except  in 
turning  in  in  time  a  receipt  for  those  things  necessary  to  supple- 
ment supply  needed  for  the  military  use,  and  let  it  end  right  tnere. 
So  that  the  soldier  is  always  a  soldier  and  concerned  only  with  the 
use  of  the  thing  the  soldier  needs  and  not  in  the  production  thereof, 
and  he  does  not  have  to  become  a  business  man  and  go  around  with 
a  two-foot  rule  and  with  a  pair  of  overalls  on,  and  do  all  sorts  of 
things  around  through  the  country  at  large. 

It  he  serves  in  the  Anny  he  is  a  part  of  the  Army.  So  that  men 
of  proved  business  experience  and  maturity  of  business  judgment 
are  themselves  in  the  business  of  producing  these  things  for  the  sol- 
dier. Would  not  that  have  this  effect,  that  in  the.  end  the  soldier 
would  not  be  held  accountable  at  the  beginning  of  every  emergency 
and  all  they  way  through  it  for  his  failure  to  accommodate  and  ad- 
just himself  to  a  tremendous  industrial  crisis  that  even  merchant- 
men find  beyond  their  own  ability  to  immediately  cope  with.  With 
a  system  of  that  kind  in  operation,  would  it  not  be  less  Ukely  for  the 
Army  to  break  down? 

Gen.  Mabch.  Ko;  I  think  the  pr^nt  organization  of  the  Supply 
Department  in  charge  of  Army  officers  is  sound.  My  belief,  founded 
on  what  I  have  seen  in  the  War  Department  during  the  time  I  have 
been  in  charge  as  Qiief  of  Staff,  is  this:  It  is  out  of  the  question 
to  get  any  civilian  who  has  the  capacity  to  handle  a  big  office  or  any 
other  big  supply  department  for  anything  like  the  pay  that  is  given 
an  Army  officer. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example  of  that.  There  was  started  in  the 
War  Department  a  Department  of  Sales,  which  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  great  mass  of  stuff  that  the  War 
Department  had  on  hand.  That  Department  of  Sales  was  put  under 
the  charge  of  a  Mr.  Hare.  He  demanded  $25,000  a  year,  twice  the 
salary  which  was  being  received  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  An  Arnw 
officer  would  do  a  job  of  that  kind  as  a  part  oi  the  day's  work.  It 
would  be  done  by  men  of  the  capacity  of  Gen.  Goethals,  a  $100,000 
a  year  man  or  a  $250,000  a  year  man,  whom  the  Government  is  get- 
ting for  $8,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  Mr.  Hare  finally  accepted  $12,000? 

Gen,  March.  That  is  way  beyond  anything  Aimy  officers  get.  If 
you  go  into  the  business  of  building  up  a  big  supply  department, 
which  would  have  charge  of  production  for  all  uie  corps  of  the  Army, 
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you  would  have  an  overhead  in  a  department  of  that  kind  which 
would  be  staggering. 

Mr.  Gr£ENe.  Tliat  does  not  answer  my  su^estion^  simply  to  say 
lhat  the  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  pnnciple  is  the  pay  you 
would  have  to  ^ve  somebody.  That  does  not  run  to  the  principle 
itself.  I  am  asking  about  the  principle. 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  the  practical  idea  that  suggested  itself  to  me 
ill  i-egard  to  the  proiiosition,  and  that  is  what  I  was  referring  to.  A 
civilian  organization  of  that  kind  would  mean  a  great  mass  of  civilian 
iippointments,  and  those  appointments  would  cnange  with  each  ad- 
ministration, and  to  have  an  organization  of  that  kind,  with  the 
pei-sonnel  changing  in  that  wav,  handling  this  great  mass  of  supplies 
for  the  Army,  does  not  make  for  efficiency. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  does  not  run  to  the  principle  itself;  that  is  a 
detail  of  the  operation  of  any  principle. 

Gen.  March.  No:  it  iS  not.  It  is  a  very  vital  thing  in  connection  ■ 
with  the  matter.  Suppose  you  had  a  man  who  was  appointed  by 
the  President  to  be  the  head  of  this  supply  bureau  having  in  his 
charge  the  supplies  for  the  whole  Army,  and  you  decided  to  give 
such  a  man  $50,000  a  year.  That  appointment  then  becomes  a  very 
valuable  appointment  for  the  President,  and  when  a  new  Pre.sident 
comes  in  he  would  put  a  new  man  in  charge  of  that  bureau.  We 
haTO  a  continuing  function  in  supplying  the  Army  with  these  Uiings, 
and  when  you  have  an  Army  officer  in  chai^  of  it  you  have  a  con- 
tinuous administration,  with  a  continuing  policy,  regardless  of  what 
administration  is  in  power,  and  the  Army  officers  play  the  ^ame. 

Mr.  Greene.  Why  can  not  this  be  put  under  the  civil  service  the 
same  as  anything  else  ? 

Gen.  Makch.  Z  do  not  think  they  put  appointments  of  that  char- 
acter and  importance  and  size  under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  trying  to  confine  it  to  the  question.  All  during 
the  war  the  very  thing  I  have  suggested  was  one  of  tiie  weaknesses 
of  the  Army  system,  that  men  who  were  not  trained  in  business  pro- 
duction had  by  force  of  circumstances  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
pedients, and  had  to  finally  call  in  civilian  assistants  and  experts 
to  aid  them  in  that  work. 

The  Chairman,  Did  not  the  War  Department,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, have  to  call  in  a  lot  of  doUar-a-year  men  to  do  Uie  very  thing 
that  Mr.  Greene  is  now  speaking  about  ^ 

Gen,  March.  No ;  the  War  liepartment  did  not.  The  production 
of  supplies  for  the  Army  is  a  ver^  much  different  thing  from  mobiliz- 
ing the  industries  of  the  country  in  time  of  war.  We  can  go  into  the 
open  market  and  buy  all  the  wool  necessary  to  make  the  clothing 
for  an  Army  of  500,000  men.  We  can  not  get  the  wool  to  clothe 
5,000,000  men  by  any  process  of  going  into  the  open  market  and  buy- 
ing. It  requires  practically  the  power  to  commandeer  the  entire  wool 
production  of  the  Nation,  which  the  War  Department  does  not  want 
in  time  of  peace.  It  required  the  absorption  of  the  entire  wool  pro- 
duction of  Argentina.  In  order  to  get  the  necessary  supply  nrom 
Argentina,  before  we  could  acquire  that,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
other  departments  of  the  Government  function,  and  we  had  to  get  the 
State  Department  to  work  at  that  The  ordinary  production  for  the 
Army  itself  goes  on  all  the  time.  To  civilianize  that  in  toto  would 
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be  a  very  bad  thine,  because  a  permanent  organization,  continuous 
in  character  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  any  such  proposition 
■of  this  magnitude. 

Mr.  Gb£E29E.  That  is  a  detail  as  to  how  your  {wlicy  once  decided 
should  be  employed.  I  am  speaking  about  the  principle,  which  goes 
to  production^  as  contrasted  with  use.  Why  should  the  Army  be  ham- 
pered hy  having  to  divide  its  energy  between  the  mercantile  and  the 
iminstnal  side  of  the  case  and  the  actual  militant  use  of  the  thing. 
The  thing  should  be  bodily  separated  into  two  nelds  which  are,  in 
civil  life,  found  to  be  useful.  For  instance,  in  a  great  concern  lilra 
a  railroad  corporation,  the  supply  end  is  handled  by  men  who  do 
not  actnallT  use  the  supplies,  and  they  are  trained  as  supply  agents 
and  men  who  produce  these  things  for  the  use  of  the  shops,  or  what- 
■ever  other  division  as  transportation  finds  it  necessary  to  use  them 
in.  Why  could  not  the  War  Department  organize  itself  somewhat 
^ong  the  same  line? 

Gen.  March.  You  are  distinguishing  between  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Army  itself,  are  you? 

Bfr.  Greens.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  su^^esting  a  bureau  in  the  War 
Department  which  supplies  the  Army  with  these  things  and  looks 
after  the  industrial  and  mercantile  supply  as  a  civilian  function  and 
that  giv&s  the  military  man  an  opportunity  to  have  no  further  re- 
sponsibility about  that,  and  the  military  branch  suggests  to  this 
bureau  what  it  wants  and  gets  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  the  production  of  it,  and  then  goes  along  about  its  business. 

Gen.  March.  Your  scheme  would  be  to  have  a  civilian  supply 
department  in  addition  to  the  Staff  Corps  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  and  others  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  it  takes  on  the  function  of  military  use  in  that  sense. 

Gen  March.  It  would  not  provide  for  any  diminution  of  Army 
activities  along  those  lines  and  would  add  to  them  another  branch 
called  a  supply  corps,  which  would  be  simply  an  accounting  prop- 
osition? 

Mr.  Greene.  No.  This  would  not  be  a  military  function.  This 
would  be  the  same  as  you  have  now  in  the  War  Department  in  the 
civilian  bureaus. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  would  simply  substitute  the  civilian  bureau  for 
the  purchase  division  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Greene.  Party  so,  perhaps.  They  might  act  on  the  advice 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  I  want  to  oe  clearly  understood 
about  itb  It  is  merely  a  su^^gestion,  and  very  likely  does  not  have 
such  an  immediate  application  because  you  are  determined  on  this 
way.  But  it  is  a  principle  that  has  been  under  discussion  and  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  our  experience 
during  the  war  is  that  the  military  man  is  essentially  a  military 
man,  that  is,  he  is  not  educated  or  experienced  in  civilian,  indus- 
trial, or  commercial  ways  or  trade  experience.  He  ought  not  to  be 
barged  with  such  responsibilities  in  an  emergency  and  be  suddenly 
thrown  into  them,  and  the  way  to  provide  against  that  is  to  have 
as"  a  part  of  tho  civilian  force  of  the  War  Department  men  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  industrial  and  trade  life  and  who  will  give 
him  what  he  wants  on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  or 
his  mititary  advisers. 
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Mr.  Cbaoo.  How  long  would  it  be  until  they  were  askinj^  for  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  ? 
Mr.  Greene.  They  are  not  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Craoo.  But  they  would  say  they  are  a  part  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  men  in  the  auxiliary 
forces  should  have  grade  or  rank.  It  seems  to  me  then  that  the  mil- 
itary man,  with  his  profession,  which  is  the  use  of  these  things  and 
not  the  production  of  them,  is  allowed  to  develop  himself  to  the  full- 
est extent  in  that  capacity,  and  is  not  hampered  by  trying  to  have 
such  a  smattering  of  the  <£ifferent  subjects  that  he  would,  be  tiindered 
in  his  real  work. 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  the 
Military  Establishment  enormously  if  it  were  carried  into  effect  You 
would  not  replace  anybody.  Whatever  function  was  adopted  in  the 
matter  there  would  always  be  the  quartermaster  serving  with  the 
Army.  He  must  be  there.  Every  one  of  these  corps  which  we  now 
have  will  have  to.be  with  substantiality  the  same  strength,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  get  their  people.  The  Ordnance  Department  manu- 
factures guns  on  paper,  but  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Ca  does  the  actual 
manufacturing  work.  It  has  somebody  who  goes  out  and  buys  the 
things  in  the  open  market  and  the  Army  officers  who  have  planned 
these  things  and  who  tell  them  what  they  want  are  the  inspectors 
who  inspect  them,  and  you  can  not  cut  down  the  expenses  of  the 
Military  Establishment  in  that  way,  if  you  carry  out  that  idea;  on 
the  contrary,  you  would  increase  the  expense  enormously. 

Mr.  Greene.  Other  than  in  certain  items  you  would  cut  down  the 
overhead  in  regard  to  daily  operations. 

Gen.  March.  You  will  understand  that  the  man  who  is  the  best 
quartermaster  in  the  field  is  the  man  who  has  had  training  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  corps  it  is  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  trying  to  keep  to  the  objective  idea  that  all 
preparation  of  military  forces  in  time  of  peace  is  toward  the  emer- 
gency of  war,  and  consequently  the  military  men  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Army,  aside  from  the  other  part  of  it,  are  supposed 
to  be  military  men;  that  is  their  specialty  and  their  function.  It 
seems  to  me  if  they  are  to  be  trained  along  the  lines  of  that  specialty 
and  to  give  themselves  entirely  up  to  it,  when  you  come  to  the  emer- 
gency of  war  and  they  find  themselves  thrust  into  exactly  what  they 
did  m  this  last  experience  of  ours,  into  the  mercantile  and  indus- 
trial life,  the  detailed  work  of  getting  together  the  supplies  they 
seed,  they  are  not  trained  for  it  and  they  ought  not  to  have  to  ^ve 
up  a  part  of  their  time  trying  to  be  trained  for  it,  but  they  ought  to 
use  their  time  in  the  highly  specialized  interests  that  have  to  do  di- 
rectly with  the  functions  of  their  life's  work. 

Gen.  M.vRcn.  That  is  all  so,  but  I  may  say  right  now  that  the 
proposition  of  a  civilifui  supply  bureau  is  a  proposition  we  have 
considered  at  great  length.  The  question  of  financial  responsibility 
to  Congress  for  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  is  one  of  the  mo^ 
important  features  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  such  a  propo- 
sition as  that. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Engineer  Corps.  You  appropriate  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  Engineers  to  expend  for  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
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great  mass  of  that  work  is  done  bv  civilians  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  Engineer  officers.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
supervised  that  work,  been  in  charge  of  it,  and  tiiey  have  spent  that 
money  which  Congress  has  appropriated,  without  default  to  the 
extent  of  a  single  cent,  for  a  hundred  years.  The  pride  of  the  En- 
^jieer  Corps  is  that  they  have  not  had  any  officer  of  the  Corps 


Very  often  in  doing  the  minor  work,  that  is  done  by  civilians  who 
Are  on  the  Engineer  pay  rolls  and  hired  for  that  purpose,  which 
you  would  have  to  come  to  in  your  scheme.  The  fact  that  the  super- 
vision of  the  Army  officers  has  led  to  the  accurate  and  honest  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  the  system 
could  have. 

Mr,  Greene.  Exactly,  and  you  would  not  expect  to  get  rid  of  your 
officer,  who  will  always  remain  a  gentleman  and  on  his  honor.  That 
IS  another  equation  which  enters  into  the  personality  of  the  men 
wherever  they  may  be  assigned. 

ISut  I  am  getting  back  to  this  proposition.  In  the  years  past  the 
'popular  impre^on  grew  and  Was  encouraged  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Anny  itself ^  that  a  man  once  turned  into  the  Army  as  an  officer 
was  equal  to  any  emei^ncy.  You  will  recall  that  it  took  a  long  time 
to  develop  in  the  Army  the  idea  of  specialization.  It  was  said  that 
the  Army  officer  was  an  all-round  man  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  officer  and  under  this  responsibility,  helped  the  idea  along,  per- 
haps. It  took  a  long  time  to  get  that  straightened  out  to  the  point 
where  men  were  permitted  to  go  along  the  line  of  specialist,  as 
they  are  encouraged  to  do  to-day. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  experience  of  men  in  business,  and  this 
report  is  often  made,  that  when  an  officer  is  assigned  as  an  inspector 
on  work  which  is  being  done  by  a  civilian  he  is  not  only  more  exact- 
ing, and  bv  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  accountable  to  a  military 
conunand  is  sometimes  unreasonably  exacting,  of  the  character  and 
kind  of  material  and  the  manner  of  work ;  and  the  reason  for  that 
is  given  as  not  that  he  intends  to  be  unjust  or  unfair,  but  that  he  is 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  practically  experienced  men  of 
those  trades  and  makes  himself  wholly  certain  that  he  is  doing  his 
part  by  demanding  nothing  short  of  perfection,  whereas  a  man  in 
the  trade  knows  tiiat  certain  kinds  of  thin^  have  a  useful  and 
perfectly  safe  application  in  the  doing  of  this  job,  and  he  himself 
would  use  them.  But  he  is  not  permitted  to  use  them,  with  the 
Army  inspector  standing  around.  That  has  this  precaution,  that  it 
prevents  a  certain  amount  of  fraud.  It  might  be  well  that  the  Army 
mspector  fails  to  understand  all  the  contrivances  in  the  trade  or 
industry  with  which  he  is  dealing.  But  the  point  is  that  inevitably 
it  costs  the  Government  more  to  get  its  work  done  under  Army  super- 
vision than  it  would  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  experienced  and 
equally  honorable  civilians. 

Gen"  Masch.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  fact.    The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  ordnance  inspector  at  Bethlehem  is  not  dependent 
□pon  his  own  knowledge,  and  seeing  every  phase  of  the  thing,  but  he 
has  his  assistants,  civilians,  hired,  who  live  there  as  a  part  of  the 
ordnance  machine,  just  as  the  engineers  have  civilian  engineers  hired, 
and  knowing  that  he  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  expendi- 
ture ot  the  public  money  he  insists  on  the  contracts  beinglived  up  to 
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I  might  illustrate  that  point  with  an  experience  of  my  own.  When 
I  was  a  young  man  in  the  Army  I  had  to  build  a  wharf  in  the  Groldon 
Gate  Harbor,  at  San  Francisco.  I  did  not  know  much  about  build- 
ing wharves,  but  I  knew  enough  about  engineering  to  know  cettAin 
parts  of  it.  There  was  a  provision  in  the  contract  which  came  up 
for  me  to  execute  that  required  the  piles  of  fJie  old  wharf  to  be 
drawn  up  and  replaced  with  new  piles.  I  got  down  to  the  bay  shore 
one  morning  at  half  past  5  o'clock  to  see  how  the  work  was  ^ing  on 
at  other  times  besides  the  regular  working  hours.  I  found  the  con- 
tractor had  men  there  and  was  having  them  saw  off  those  piles  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  if  a  person  had  not  seen  that  when 
it  was  done  it  would  not  be  possible  to  see  that  he  had  not  pulled 
the  piles  up.  But  I  made  him  pull  them  all  out.  He  raised  a  riot 
about  it,  but  I  made  him  live  up  to  the  contract;  I  told  him  he  had 
to  live  up  to  the  contract  and  I  made  him  pay  the  expense  of  puUins 
all  those  piles  out.  He  thought  I  was  unreasonable,  and  maybe  I 
was.  But  the  Government's  money  was  expended  as  was  required  by 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  I  uni  not  suggesting  that  such  phases  of  the  execution 
of  contracts  are  not  properly  earned  out.  But  I  am  suggesting  also 
that  the  civilian  has  equal  honor.   The  civilian  overseer  might  well 
see  that  such  things  were  attended  to. 
Gen.  March.  But  he  did  not 
Mr.  Greene.  But  he  was  a  contractor. 
Gen.  Maucii.  But  he  did  his  best  to  have  me  let  him  off. 
Mr.  Greene.  You  have  also  suggested  that  even  the  Army  officer 
is  accompanied  by  experts. 


Mr.  Greene.  They  why  can  he  not  allow  the  business  to  be  done 
by  them! 

Gren.  March.  Because  the  man  who  is  hired  for  the  position  has 
no  responsibility  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  has,  if  he  is  a  part  of  the  War  Departmoit. 

Gen.  March.  But  he  is  not,  under  your  sdieme.  He  would  be 
under  the  control  of  your  civilians. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Secretary  of  War,  through  a  bureau  in  the  War 
D^artment,  purchases  what  the  Army  usm. 

Gen.  March.  A  supply  bureau? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Gen.  March.  Everything  in  the  Army  that  is  purchased! 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  and  the  Army  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  particular  kind  of  thing,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  having 
ordered  it  to  be  purchased,  it  is  turned  over  to  them,  and  when  it  is 
turned  over  to  them  it  is  used  for  the  military  functions. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  a  special  reference  to  such 
matters  as  clothing? 

Mr.  Greene.  Eeverything. 

Gen.  March.  No:  he  means  everything,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Cannon,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing! 

Mr.  Greene.  I  mean  all  supplies  purchased  through  the  usual 
agencies,  the  civil,  industrial,  and  commercial  forces  in  civil  life. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  but  here  are  eight  supply  departments  expend- 
ing tremendous  sums  of  Government  money,  and  all  under  the  super- 
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Tudoa  of  Army  officers,  who,  if  they  have  any  pride  about  Uieir 
profefision  it  » to  spend  it  honestly. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  I  do  not  question  that  at  all.  It  has  been  a  remark- 
able record  of  fidelity  to  have  the  distinction  of  having  spent  hon- 
estly, no  matter  what  the  sum  is.  The  man  producing  the  thing 
originally  to  cost,  sells  in  the  market  and,  controlled  by  men  who 
control  u\Q  market,  may  present,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  chance  not 
only  to  spend  money  honestly,  but  sometimes  not  to  spend  it  at  all.  ■ 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Ti-affic  di- 
rects the  purchase  of  great  quantities  oi  material  for  all  these  differ- 
ent bureaus.  When  any  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment wants  anything  of  a  standard  character  they  notify  the  Division 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  and  that  division  directs  the  pur- 
chnse  for  all  the  bureaus.  If  they  want  monkey  wrenches,  for  in- 
stance, that  one  division  directs  tlie  buying  for  all  the  supply  bu- 
reaus, instead  of  one  bureau  bidding  against  another,  and  it  e^ts 
them  at  a  less  price  than  if  there  is  competition.  Tlie  actual  produc- 
tion is  all  done  by  civilians,  and  it  is  not  done  by  the  Army  at  all. 
If  you  take  that  element  of  this  thing  and  make  it  a  pait  of  the 
supply  system  you  hare  added  to  the  overhead  cost  of  the  Army. 

Mr,  Greene.  I  have  been  led  to  suggest  these  things  because  it  is 
a  matter  which  has  been  a  topic  of  a  great  deal  of  conversation  in  the 
last  two  years  in  the  House  among  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
tJieir  private  conversation.  You  even  now  admit  .some  part  of  that 
policy  by  employing  civilians,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  civilians  were 
given  that  function  under  the  same  obligations  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  the  military  end  of  lA\e  department  is  under,  you  would  ac- 
complish the  work  and  have  ready  all  that  you  know  you  must  have 
in  time  of  war,  and  that  will  be  done  through  the  cooperation  of 
great  nimibers  of  industrial  and  commercial  men  with  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Gen.  March.  All  you  say  is  very  interesting,  because  we  have  been 
over  this  thing  repeatedly  during  the  construction  of  this  bill.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  who  is  a  civilian,  and  who  approaches  all  these 
problems  ^m  the  civilian  standpoint,  is  thoroughly  of  the  belief 
that  the  system  which  is  set  down  nere  in  this  bill  is  the  proper  one. 
I  suggest  that  you  bring  that  point  up  when  he  is  before  the  com- 
mittee, because  you  will  ^t  the  reflex  of  a  man  who  approaches  it 
^m  the  civilian  standpoint. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  Thursday.  Sept.  11, 
1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CoimriTTS  ON  Miutart  Affairs, 

HoTTBB  OP  Representatives, 
Thursday^  September  11^  2919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

STATEKERX  OF  GiES.  FEYTOH  C.  HABCH^' CHIEF  OF  STAFF— 

Continued. 

The  Chairhan.  General,  at  the  last  hearing  you  were  proceeding 
witii  an  explanation  of  the  bill  H.  R.  8287,  to  reorganize  and  increase 
ttw  eflKciency  of  the  United  States  Army  and  for  at|iffidpih^p@Si^li@Q- 
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tion  by  section,  and  paragraph  by  paragraph.  I  think  you  got  as 
far  as  the  first  paragraph.  I  will  ask  you  to  proceed  wiUi  your  ex- 
planation. 

Gen.  March.  I  started  with  section  1  of  the  bill  at  the  last  hear- 
ing, and  I  had  indicated  to  the  conimittee  the  number  of  new  corps 
that  have  been  developed  by  the  war  which  were  included  in  this 
statement  of  the  various  units  which  compose  the  proposed  Army 
which  is  set  up  in  this  bill — the  Finance  Department,  the  Motor 
Transport  Corra,  the  Air  Service  as  a  separate  corps,  the  Tank 
Corps,  and  the  Trans{)ortation  Corps.  I  had  not  quite  completed  the 
statement  about  certain  other  phases  of  section  1,  which  follows  in 
general  outline  the  similar  section  in  the  national  defense  act,  which 
we  took  as  a  model  and  stated  in  toto  the  organizations  proposed  for 
the  new  Army. 

Mr.  Kearns.  As  a  result  of  our  experience  in  this  war  there  have 
been  five  additional  corps  added  to  the  Army;  is  tliat  true? 
Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  that  the  only  reason  why  the  War  Department 
has  asked  for  this  increase  in  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
Army;  that  is,  the  existence  of  these  five  additional  corps? 

Gen.  March.  That  question  was  asked  me  at  the  last  hearing,  and 
I  answered  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  here  and  heard  the 
answer  or  not. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes.  Was  your  answer  to  this  effect,  that  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  addition  of  these  five  corps  of  the  Army  that  it  was 
made  necessary,  in  order  to  skeletonize  them,  to  increase  the  Army 
to  509,000,  or  whatever  is  the  strength  provided  for.  Is  that  tJie  only 
reason? 

Gen.  March.  That  was  not  the  answer  which  I  gave  in  toto.  I 
explained  that  a  certain  part  of  the  increase  was  automatic,  that  it 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  five  new  corps,  which  would  add 
that  number  of  men  en  bloc  to  the  235,000  men  provided  for  in  the 
Hay- Chamberlain  bill. 

Then  I  explained  in  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Miller  that  in  addi- 
tion to  that  strength  there  was  an  addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
units  as  an  outcome  of  the  war.  I  explained,  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  the  maximum  strength,  approximately,  of  an  Infantry  company 
under  the  old  bill  was  150  men,  and  the  minimum  strength  of  a  com- 
pany under  the  old  bill  was  100  men,  so  that  the  number  of  175,000 
was  based  on  the  minimum  strength.  We  have  developed,  and  all 
nations,  practically,  have  developed  a  strength  of  250  men  for  an 
Infantry  company  in  time  of  war,  and  we  bring  the  number  of  men 
in  a  company  to  a  peace  strength  by  skeletonizmg  the  compimy  and 
putting  in  it  a  little  less  than  the  two-thirds  of  the  war  strength  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill  as  the  peace  strengAi  of  an 
Infantry  company:  and  fix  its  p.ace  strength  at  138  men  and  4 
officers,  making  a  total  peace  strength  of  142.  That  would  give  an 
additional  multiple  for  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  Army  and 
would  make  an  automatic  increase.  The  other  arms  of  the  service, 
aside  from  the  Infantry,  are  similarly  affected,  so  that  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  system  of  military  training,  which  must  have  an 
overhead  to  take  care  of  it,  simply  putting  in  the  new  corps  and  giv- 
ing each  one  of  them  a  strength  which  would  be  a  reduction  from  the 
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war  strength,  would  give  an  increase  of  the  Army  entirely  apart 
from  iin>'thing  else.  'Hiat  was,  in  substance,  the  answer  I  gave  Mr. 
Miller  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Kearms.  Was  there  any  other  reason  which  impelled  the  War 
Department  to  ask  for  this  increase  besides  what  you  have  assigned? 
Does  the  War  Department  think  there  is  any  world  crisis  about  to 
require  this  increase? 

Gen.  March.  That  question  was  also  asked  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  I 
answtred  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  do  not  recall  now  what  your  answer  was.  You 
might  answer  it  by  yes  or  no. 

(ien.  March.  I  told  him  there  was  no  emergency  of  that  kind  con- 
fix>nting  us  now.  But  I  went  on  to  say  that  the  War  Department 
felt  that  in  view  of  the  unrest  all  through  the  world  to-da^  it  could 
not  reconmiend  to  Concr^  the  adoption  of  le^slation  which  would 
provide  for  an  army  which  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency that  might  confront  us,  and  I  went  more  or  less  into  detail 
m  refjard  to  the  nuniber  of  men  required  under  a  universal  system 
of  military  training,  if  such  a  system  is  adopted  by  Congress. 

All  of  those  elements  were  considered  very  carefully  by  the  com- 
mtttees  of  officers  in  the  War  Department  in  framing  this  recom- 
mended legislation  and  in  reaching  a  final  conclusion  as  to  what  to 
recommend,  and  we  decided  upon  the  organization  of  one  field  army 
of  a  maximum  strength  of  1,250,000  men.  Of  course,  in  time  of  war 
we  woxild  have  many  more  than  one  field  army,  but  we  felt  if  we 
had  one  field  anny,  they  mipht  be  organized  under  a  scheme  by 
which  the  war  strength  could  be  filled  up  by  trained  men,  so  that 
if  the  occasion  should  arise  where  one  nation  or  a  combination  of 
nations  would  tackle  us,  tliat  would  give  us  such  strength  as  would 
be  nece^ry,  and  we  would  have  a  field  army  ready  to  be  put  into 
action,  which  would  dose  the  thing  up  before  it  was  necessary  to 
call  for  more  men. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Has  the  War  Department  any  well-defined  plan  as 
to  how  these  men  should  be  distributed,  if  Congress  should  pass  legis- 
lation increasing  the  Army  to  the  extent  which  the  War  Department 
advises? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  that  is  all  worked  out. 

Mr.  Kearms.  As  to  whether  any  of  them  should  be  sent  abroad, 
and  if  so  how  many?  Have  they  thought  that  out? 

Gen.  March.  Do  you  mean  sent  abroad  in  case  of  war? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No;  sent  abroad  in  case  of  peace.  Is  it  tfie  plan  of 
the  War  Department  to  keep  any  of  the  soldiers  in  Europe? 

Gen.  March.  The  present  scheme  of  the  administration  is  to  keep 
a  show  of  force  along  the  Rhine  frontier. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  know  how  many  would  be  required  for  that? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many? 

Gen.  March.  The  number  of  men  scheduled  is  about  6,000  com- 
batant troops  and  about  23,000  men  in  the  service  of  supply.  There 
are,  in  round  numbers,  about  30,000  men  contemplated  to  remain 
there  for  the  present,  until  all  the  details  of  peace  have  been  worked 
out,  and  we  are  down  now  in  France  to  something  like  40,000  men. 
We  are  almost  there. 
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The  Chairham.  Just  one  question  there.  If  that  were  carried  out^ 
under  the  plans  of  the  War  Department  we  would  be  keeping  men. 
on  the  German  frontier  for  the  next  15  years,  would  we  notf 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  a^.  Is  tiiat  true? 

Gen.  Mabch.  No ;  that  is  not  true. 

The  Chaibuan.  What  is  the  situation? 

Gen.  March.  The  situation  is  that  we  ai-e  confronted  with  a  defi- 
nite thing}  that  the  treaty  of  peace  has  not  yet  been  complete, 
America  has  not  yet  accepted  it,  and  it  is  still  under  consideration^ 
and  until  the  details  have  all  been  worked  out  and  determined  be- 
tween the  nations,  the  United  States,  with  its  allies,  will  show  its 
flag  on  the  Khine  frontier. 

The  Chairman.  But  under  the  provisicms  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
as  I  now  recall  them,  if  Germany  shows  a  disposition  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  5  years  the  troops  are  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Cologne  bridgehead;  if  at  the  end  of  10  years 
Germany  has  carried  out  m  good  faith  her  obligations,  the  troops 
are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Coblentz  bridgehead;  if  at  the  end 
of  16  years  Germany  has  carried  out  her  obligations  all  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Mayence  bridgehead  and  every  other  place 
on  the  frontier.  So  that  there  is  always  a  possibility  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  There  is  a  possibility,  of  course. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  keeping  troops  there  for  15  years. 

Gen.  March.  Of  course,  what  the  Senate  is  going  to  do  about  the 
treaty  of  peace  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  interfering  with  that  portion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  as  I  understand  it.  Of  course,  they  are  interfering 
with  the  league  of  nations  proposition  and  also  with  the  Shantung 
proposition  m  the  treaty.  I  do  not  think  that  any  reservation  or 
any  change  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  provision  for  guarding 
the  frontier. 

Mr,  Cau»well.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  in  reference  to  that,  that  the 
President  takes  the  position  that  these  reservations  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  would  throw  the  whole 
thing  back  in  the  basket,  and  there  would  not  be  any  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  triie.  That  is  the  view  of  the  Pre^si- 
dent. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  the  present  plan  of  the  War  Department  Is  to 
use  ^0,000  of  these  men  along  the  Rhine  somewhere  for  nt  least  5 
years? 

Gen.  March.  They  are  going  to  use  them  for  the  present;  yes. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Tou  say  that  is  the  plan  of  the  War  Department. 
Does  tJie  War  Department  decide  upon  the  question  of  sending 
troops  to  Europe? 

Gen.  March.  T  did  not  say  that.  T  said  that  was  the  plan  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  War  Departanent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  whether  troops  shall  be  sent  to  Europe  or  anywhere  else. 
That  is  a  question  for  statesmanship  to  determine,  and  the  War 
Department  simply  obeys  orders  in  that  regard? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  My  question  was  as  to  what  plan  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  in  mind.   In  asking  for  this  army  the  War  Department 
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laust  have  had  some  plan  in  mind,  in  asking  for  an  army  of  509,000 
men.   I  was  asking  Gen.  March  if  they  had  in  mind  the  keeping  of 
an^  men,  and  if  so,  how  many  men,  in  Germany,  and  he  answered,  I 
thmk,  that  the  number  was  30,000. 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanforo.  But  in  connection  with  that  I  simply  wanted  to  point 
out  that  the  War  Department's  bnsineRR  is  merley  to  furnish  troops 
or  to  send  troops  where  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  or 
Congress  directs;  that  the  decision  as  to  assigning  troops  to  duty  in 
Europe,  the  decision  as  to  whether  troops  shall  bk  tliere  or  not,  is  a 
matter  for  statesmanship  to  decide  and  not  for  the  War  Departmrat 
to  decide. 

Mr.  Kbabns.  I  take  it  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  was  consulted  before  the  War  Depaitment  asked  for  these 
i><K^,000  men,  although  perhaps  Gen.  March  would  not  want  to  answer 
that  question.   I  am  not  asking  him  that. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  General,  there  has  been  much  said  in  reference  to 
mandatories  for  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia.  Do  ^ou  know 
whether  the  War  Department  or  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  is  preparing  any  of  these  troops  for  tiiat  service? 

Gen.  March.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  answer  this,  because  it  may  in- 
volve some  secret  matter.  But  we  were  informed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  other  day  that  some  five  or  six  thousand  troops  were 
to  be  sent  into  Silesia.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Silesia  in  Ger- 
many or  Silesia  in  Bussia,  but  we  were  informed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  there  were  some  five  or  six  thousand  troops  to  be  sent 
into  Silesia. 

Gen.  AIarch.  As  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  United  States  troops 
in  Silesia  to-day. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  there  been  any  sent? 
Mr.  March.  None  whatever  have  been  sent. 
Mr.  Mh^lbr.  And  none  are  on  the  way? 

Gen.  March.  A  statement  in  reference  to  the  troops  in  Silesia  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  what- 
ever he  said  is  what  the  administration  is  proposing  to  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  Tlie  thought  occurred  to  me  whetlier  there  is  any  rela- 
tion between  the  possible  mandatories  over  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Armenia  and  the  mcrease  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  which  is 
liens  proposed ;  whether  we  are  preparing  a  sufficient  force  so  as  to 
have  a  permanent  force  in  Eurofie  elsewhere  than  on  the  Rhine. 

Gen.  3f  ARCH.  I  will  state  specifically  that  the  bill  was  drawn  up 
without  considering  that  point  of  view  at  all.  This  bill,  as  it  comes 
before  this  committee,  was  completed  and  the  first  section  of  it  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  the  Army  appropriation  bill  last  Janu- 
ary, on  January  15,  I  think,  and  at  that  time  the  league  of  nations 
and  the  subsequent  developments  at  Versaillffl  were  not  known  to  us. 
The  bill  was  formulated  and  is  presented  as  the  military  solution  of 
the  problem  of  national  defense,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  James.  One  of  the  newspapers  recently  said  t^at  you  stated 
there  was  a  sort  of  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  imder  which  each  of  those  nations  would  have  four 
times  the  regular  army  that  it  had  before  the  war. 
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Gen.  March.  That  is  perfectly  absurd.  I  never  made  that  stete- 
ment,  and  I  never  made  any  statement  that  could  be  construed  into 


Mr.  James.  And  it  was  also  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  you  said 
it  was  our  duty  to  have  this  army  because  of  the  league  of  nations- 
Gen.  March.  No  such  statement  was  ever  made  by  me. 
The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your  explanation 
of  the  bill ! 

Gen.  March.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  absent  during  the  three  days  I  have  been  before 

the  committee,  I  might  say  that  I  nave  been  over  in  general  terms  the 
underlying  purposes  of  the  bill,  and  I  had  gotten  to  the  point  where 
I  was  going  to  take  up  the  bill  bv  sections  and  explain  the  dilference 
between  the  present  law  and  tlie  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Army.  I  had  been  discussing  the  first  paragiaph  of  the  bill  and  had 
not  completed  my  discussion  of  that  paragraph  when  the  committee 
adjourned. 

One  feature  in  the  recital  of  what  composes  the  entire  Army  which 
is  now,  and  which  should  be  referred  to,  is  the  giving  of  commis- 
sioned rank  to  band  leaders.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  our  ex- 
perience in  this  war.  The  leaders  of  the  bands  organized  in  the  Na- 
tional Army  are  all  commissioned  officers,  and  we  have  found,  in  con- 
junction with  other  nations,  that  that  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  and 
this  bill  proposes  for  the  first  time  that  a  band  leader  shall  be  a  com- 
missioned officer,  and  it  is  provided  that  the  band  leader  shall  have 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  that  in  the  first  section?  Band  leaders  are  enu- 
merated in  the  first  section.  But  is  the  provision  for  the  rank  of  the 
band  leader  in  the  first  section? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  new  tiling.  The  band  leader  used  to  be 
an  enlisted  nuin,  and  he  was  lumped  in  bands  with  the  regiments, 
but  this  bill  makes  hiiu  for  the  fii-st  time  a  commissioned  officer. 

The  Chairman.  A  second  lieutenant? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Gen.  March.  The  band  has  never  been  under  the  command  of  any- 
body. For  instance,  here  ts  a  band  consisting  of  a  number  of  enlisted 
men  and  the  senior  man  in  it  has  been  an  enlisted  man  or  a  noncom- 
missioned officer.  It  is  the  only  organization  in  the  Army  in  which 
that  is  the  fact. 

Then,  in  addition  to  having  some  commissioned  officer  in  control 
of  the  band  and  directly  responsible  for  it  you  get  a  very  much 
higher  quality  of  musicians,  if  you  can  give  the  leaders  the  pay  of 
men  in  the  commissioned  pei'sonnel  rather  than  tlie  pay  of  til  e  en- 
listed grade.  We  found  that  it  made  for  efficiency  tremendously 
during  the  war  by  having  the  band  leaders  commissioned,  by  having: 
somelx>dy  in  control  and  also  in  the  quality  of  men  that  we  get. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  every  other  army  of  the  allied  forces  the  band 
leader  was  a  commissioned  officer  and  he  ran  up  in  grade  as  high  as 
captain,  did  he  not? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  fact.  In  all  the  armies  of  the  world  the 
band  leader  is  a  commissioned  officer. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  another  thing  in  connection  with  that  was 
that  we  found  when  our  men  got  over  there  and  our  band  leader 
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was  only  a  sergeant,  at  best,  and  sometimes  luot  as  high  as  that,  that 
he  was  not  in  a  grade  so  tmit  he  could  associate  with  the  leadei^  of 
the  bands  in  the  various  other  units,  and  that  was  embarrassing  to 
our  forces! 

Gen.  March.  It  was  embarrassing  to  our  forces;  and  furtlier  than 
that,  the  band  leader  abroad  is  a  man  of  high  standing  nnd  is  a  high- 
^ade  musician. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Secretary  of  War  came  back  from  Eii- 
lope  last  year  and  appeared  before  the  committee  he  gave  consider- 
able testimony  on  this  subject. 

Gen.  Mabch.  This  is  the  unanimous  recommendiition  of  all  officers 
■who  have  had  experience  in  this  war. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  introduced  a  bill  following  the  hearing  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that  was  reported  on  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  said  there  was  no  other  instance  in  the  Army 
like  that,  where  enlisted  men  in  a  unit  were  not  under  commissioned 
■officers.  Are  not  the  nurses  enlisted  men  and  women? 

Gen.  March.  Thev  are  under  the  medical  officers,  of  coui'se. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  may  proceed  with  your  explanation  of  the 
biU,  GeneraL 

Gen.  March.  Then,  going  to  page  2,  the  bill  gives  the  President 
authority  **  to  make  such  distribution  or  redistribtition  of  the  duties, 
powers,  functions,  records,  property,  and  personnel  of  such  pre- 
viously existing  departments,  bureaus,  offices  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
say  for  the  efficiency  of  the  military  service." 

As  to  an  example  of  what  that  would  permit  him  to  do,  I  will  refer 
to  my  testimony  the  other  day  in  reference  to  the  Inspector  Oen- 
eral*s  Department,  which  we  are  recommending  shall  m  abolished. 
If  that  were  done  he  would  then  have  the  authority  under  this 
clause  to  assign  to  t^e  Finance  Department  the  inspection  of  ac- 
counts, and  to  assign  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  department 
the  inspection  of  legal  matters,  and  to  assign  to  a  training  section 
of  some  sort  the  actual  tactical  inspection  of  troops.  That  is  an 
illustration  of  the  power  he  would  be  given. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
number  of  officers? 

Gen.  March.  No;  the  number  of  officers  

The  Chairman.  Let  me  illustrate.  In  the  Transportation  Section 
it  developed  during  the  hearings  on  the  Army  appropriation  bill 
ihat  you  have  one  officer  for  steamship  transportation,  one  officer 
for  railroad  transportation,  one  officer  for  motor  transportation, 
one  officer  for  horse-drawn  vehicle  transportation,  and  I  think  there 
were  one  or  two  other  branches  of  transportation,  an  officer  in  charge 
of  every  one  of  those  branches.  Under  the  old  system,  as  I  recall, 
ihb  Quartermaster  Greneral  came  before  the  committee  and  was  able 
to  tell  the  committee  very  clearly  all  that  was  required  in  those 
various  branches  for  transportation.  When  the  officers  came  before 
us  this  time  no  one  man  was  able  to  give  us  the  information,  and 
they  had  to  call  upon  five  or  six  officers  to  go  over  that  work.  Is 
there  not  a  danger  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  large  increase  of 
officers  on  account  of  that  new  condition  1 

Gen.  Mabch.  Ko.  This  bill  provides  for  each  separate  corps  in 
the  Army  a  certain  number  of  officers  and  railisted  men.  It  delib- 
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erately  does  not  try  to  prescribe  the  actual  organization  of  an  in- 
fantry company,  to  illustrate  the  point,  but  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  take  the  number  of  officers  and  men  you  give  him  and  to 
organize  in  the  arm  in  the  way  which  will  give  the  greatest  efficiency. 

As  I  said  before,  when  that  point  came  up,  under  the  old  scheme^ 
by  which  every  single  unit  in  the  Army  was  definitely  prescribed, 
if  we  found — to  give  you  the  same  illustration  I  used  the  other  day — 
that  we  needed  one  more  mechanic,  then  we  had  to  come  to  Congress 
to  get  a  bill  through  both  Houses  to  give  us  that  one  more  man. 

Hr.  Dent.  That  is  the  real  difference  between  the  present  law  and 
the  proposed  law  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  exactly  so. 

Mr.  Dent.  Congress  fixes  the  tmit  in  the  present  law,  but  the 
Commander  in  Chief  fixes  it  under  this  proposed  law. 

Gen.  Mabch.  Under  this  scheme  Congress  fixes  the  strength  of 
the  Army  per  corps,  giving  the  number  of  officers  and  men,  the 
number  of  sergeants,  the  number  of  corporals,  the  number  of  me- 
chanics, etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  Congress  has  done 
for  years  with  reference  to  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  oecause  in  the 
difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  crews  for  the  difi^rent  sized  guns.  That 
is  for  the  reason  that  a  16-inch  gun  requires,  say,  34  men  to  man  it^ 
and  a  3-inch  gun  requires  6  men  to  man  it.  For  years  the  War  I>e- 
partment  asked  you  6>r  companies  of  Coast  Artillery  of  a  certain 
size,  of  so  many  men.  If  they  were  assigned  to  the  3-inch  battery 
they  had  a  surplus,  and  they  had  to  be  transferred  to  a  battery  of 
larger  guns  which  did  not  have  enough  men  to  man  them.  So  in  the 
last  few  years  Congress  has  done  for  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
exactly  what  we  are  recommending  here  for  the  whole  Army.  Tak- 
ing the  Infantry  arm,  for  instance,  the  bill  proposes  that  we  oe  given 
so  many  officers  and  men  and  leave  to  the  President  the  organization 
of  the  units  under  that  authority  which  is  given  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  Greene.  Perhaps  it  could  be  brought  down  to  this,  that  so  jfar 
as  economy  of  administration  is  concerned  there  would  be  no  chan|^ 
That  is  to  say,  Congress  having  fixed  a  limit  beyond  which  appoint- 
ments could  not  go,  it  would  simply  reserve  to  Uie  President  uie  ap- 
pointment of  the  men  so  determined  upon. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  sa 

Mr.  Greene.  And  not  to  increase  the  number. 

Gen.  March.  He  can  not  do  it.  It  is  absolutely  fixed.  It  says 
within  the  unit  the  President  shall  have  power  to  give  them  the 
organization.  But  he  can  not  increase  the  number  of  men  over  the 
number  you  authorize  under  the  separate  sections. 

Mr.  Anthont.  But  with  the  power  that  section  would  give  you 
could  you  not  supersede  or  wipe  out  entirely  any  of  the*  bureaus 
or  organizations  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  That  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Anthony  (continuing).  That  would  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Gen.  March.  That  would  be  impossible.  The  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  limited  to  the  organization  as  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
in  no  other  way.  If  you  decide,  for  instance,  to  have  no  air  service, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  President  to  take  officers  from  other 
arms  of  the  service  under  this  authority  and  organize  an  air  service^, 
That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  shows  how  the  power  is  limited. 
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Mr.  Anthoxt.  Say,  for  instance,  that  Congress  prescribed  cer- 
tain duties  for  the  Surgeon  General  and  certain  duties  for  the 
Quartermaster  General.  Under  the  authority  of  that  language 
coald  not  the  President  do  as  he  pleased  and  so  change  t^e  scope 
of  the  actt 

Gen.  Maboh.  No  ;  he  could  not  The  last  paragraph  shows  clearly 
what  the  limitations  of  the  President's  authority  are.  It  says:  "  The 
President  shall  mer^,  as  expeditiously  as  possiole  after  the  approval 
of  this  act,  all  now  existing  departments,  oureaus,  and  offices  of  the 
War  Department  into  the  organization  herein  prescribed  or  author- 
ized-** So  that  anything  authorized  and  prescribed  herein  the  Presi- 
dent can  not  touch.  All  he  can  do  is  to  adjust  the  number  of  men 
in  the  oi^anizations  to  correspond  to  what  is  necessary  to  make  them 
eflScient. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Under  the  present  organization  of  the  Army  you 
liave  these  different  corps  in  the  units  as  prescribed  in  this  bilH 

Oen.  March.  We  have  them  actually  m  existence  now  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  but  they  are  not  legally  in  existence. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  On  page  2,  line  10,  we  find  this  language : 

The  Army  shall  remain  us  at  present  constituted  by  law  until  the  Prefddait, 
under  the  authority  of  thia  act,  shall  direct  otherwise. 

I  suppo^  the  law  referred  to  is  the  Overman  Act? 
Gen.  March.  No.  The  law  we  had  in  mind  there  was  the  so-called 
Hay -Chamberlain  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  national-defense  act? 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes.  If  this  bill  went  into  effect  and  that  provision 
was  not  in,  the  fact  that  we  had  dropped  the  Inspector  General's 
department  would  put  that  department  out  of  business  automatically, 
unless  that  provision  was  in  there  which  directs  that  the  present  law 
shall  continue  until  the  changes  are  authorized. 

The  Chairmax.  Suppose  that  the  President  should  decline  to 
direct  the  changes? 

Gen.  March.  Then  we  would  stay  under  the  organization  provided 
for  in  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  you  put  purely  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat^  to  absolutely  determine  the  character  of 
our  Military  Establishment? 

Gen.  March.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The  President  will  undoubt- 
edly carry  out  what  Congress  orders  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  short  time  ago  I  asked  you  a  question  as  to  the 
effect  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  assigning  certain  duties 
and  certain  powers  to  the  President,  whether  or  not  under  the 
lan^age  of  this  act  he  could  not  supersede  any  action  that  Congress 
had  taken,  and  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  think  he  could. 

But  I  want  to  read  this  language  which  appears  on  page  2,  begin- 
ning on  line  12 : 

Tbe  President  shall  merge,  as  expeditiously  an  possible,  after  the  approval 
of  this  act,  all  now  existing  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  of  the  War  De- 
psrtmmt  into  the  organization  herein  prescribed  or  Authorized ;  and  shall  have 
aotborlty  to  make  such  distribution  or  redstrlbutton  of  the  duties,  powers, 
functions,  records,  property,  and  persounei  of  such  previously  existing  depart- 
neats,  borenua,  and  offices  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  efflolMicy  of  the 
ffllUtarr  senrlcfe 
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Would  not  that  give  him  power  to  wipe  out  all  the  labor  of  Con- 
gress? 

Gen.  March.  No,  it  would  not.  That  language  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  given  authority  to  merge  "  all  now  existing  departments, 
bureaus,  and  offices  of  the  War  Department  into  the  organization 
herein  prescribed  or  authorized."  limits  his  power  to  those  and  noth- 
ing else.  For  instance,  we  have  now  in  the  law,  as  an  illustration, 
the  Signal  Corps  which  contains  the  Aviation  Action.  Manifestly 
there  is  goin^  to  be  a  hiatus  there  until  we  get  an  air  service  which 
is  a  separate,  mdependent  arm.  He  will  then  give  such  orders  as  will 
take  tne  aviation  records  which  belong  to  the  Signal  Corps,  from 
them,  their  property  and  everything  else  and  merge  the  Aviation 
Section  as  soon  as  possible  into  whatever  organization  you  prescribe. 
He  can  not  do  anything  else  than  that. 

Mr.  CALi>wELU  But  say,  for  instance,  we  had  an  aviation  corps; 
instead  of  giving  them  to  the  Aviation  Corps  he  could  ^ve  them  to 
the  Infantry,  if  he  wanted  to. 

Gen.  March.  No,  he  could  not,  because  you  will  prescibe  in  this 
bill,  if  you  prescribe  it  at  all,  a  separate  air  service.  That  would  be 
one  of  the  organizations  "  herein  authorized  and  prescribed."  The 
President  must  therefor  transfer  to  that  air  service  nerein  authorized 
all  records,  property,  and  so  forth,  which  are  now  entirely  under  the 
charge  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Caldweix.  I  do  not  believe  the  War  Department  bill  which 
you  are  discussing  says  so, 

Mr.  QtTiN.  Does  it  allow  him  to  send  these  troops  and  organiza- 
tions wherever  he  pleases? 

Gen.  March.  You  mean  send  them  to  Europe,  or  something  like 
that? 

Mr.  QuiN.  Yes. 

Gen.  March.  He  has  the  power  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  Army 
to  send  troopos  now  where  he  pleases. 

Mr.  QuiN.  I  am  talking  about  what  may  occur  after  the  emergency 
is  over.  Would  this  give  him  the  power  to  send  troops  anywhere? 

Gen.  March.  He  has  always  had  that  power. 

Mr.  FiEU)S.  It  did  not  take  emergency  legislation  to  give  him  that 
power  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  Congress  appropriates  money  to  allow  him 
to  do  it 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  good  point.  As  an  example  of  what  the 
President  has  been  doing,  let  me  cite  this:  In  1912  he  ordered  us  . 
to  Vera  Cruz.  We  organized  a  regular  division  in  Galveston  and 
Texas  City,  and  we  sent  a  brigade  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  has  the  power  to  send  the  Regular  Army 
wherever  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  could  be  done  without  asking  Congress  for 
an  appropriation? 

Gen.  March.  Wholly  so.  That  is  a  regular  movement  of  regular 
troops  of  the  Army,  and  the  President  has  always  acted  under  that 
authority. 

Mr.  Fields.  In  sending  troops  out  of  the  country  the  President 
acts  under  his  constitutional  authority  and  not  under  legislation) 
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Gen.  March.  Precisely  so. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  language  on  page  2  does 
pve  the  President  power  to  veto  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  and 
only  question  is  whether  we  ought  to  give  the  President  that 
power? 

Gen.  March.  We  did  not  think  so.  This  bill  was  drawn  up  with 
the  idea  in  view  that  his  power  would  be  limited  to  the  or^miza- 
tion  herein  authorized  and  prescribed,  and  nothing  else.  That  is 
what  it  sa^ 

Mr.  McKcNziE.  The  hill  says: 

That  the  United  States  Army  shall  consist  of  general  officers  of  the  line. 

And  then  it  goes  on  and  gives  the  names  of  the  different  depart- 
ments and  corps,  and  then  you  come  down  to  this  language  on  lines 
10,  11,  and  12,  where  you  say: 

The  Army  shall  remain  as  at  present  constituted  by  luw  until  the  I'resldrat, 
under  the  anthorlty  of  this  act,  shall  direct  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  "  Under  the  authority  of  this  act" 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  should  enact  this  bill 
into  law  we  then  provide  for  a  military  establishment  as  is  now 
provided  by  law,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  language  would  give  the 
President  power  to  say,  "  I  am  satisfied  with  the  old  organization." 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  in  the  preparation  of 
a  bill  of  this  kind  all  departments  of  the  War  Department  are  con- 
salted  about  the  matter,  and  the  legal  ^raseology  has  been  carefullv 
gone  over  by  the  legal  officers  of  tiie  War  Department,  and  I  think 
the  interpretation  I  have  given  you  will  stand  the  interpretation  of 
the  courts.  However,  if  the  language  is  at  all  obscure,  the  language 
ought  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  various  studies  made 
by  various  branches  of  the  War  Department,  and  it  was  put  together 
under  the  super\'ision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Gen.  March.  This  is  the  way  it  was  done.  When  November  11 
came  we  found  ourselves  confronted  by  an  organization  which  we 
would  have  to  go  back  to  in  a  short  time,  which  did  not  corre- 
spond to  anything  we  had  had  during  tlie  war.  Therefore  we 
started  a  study  of  what  we  had  learned  to  see  if  we  could  not 
put  it  in  a  form,  in  the  shape  of  a  policy  which  would  be  accepted 
by  Congress.  We  sent  to  all  the  Staff  Corps  a  request  to  furnish 
ns  with  their  idea  of  what  their  component  parts  should  be.  They 
thought  over  the  proposition  and  gave  us  formal  statements  of  what 
they  thought  would  be  tlie  proper  components  all  the  way  down 
the  line.  When  those  reports  came  in  from  all  the  branches  of  the 
Army  they  were  digested  and  studied  by  committees  of  officers  who 
spent  weeks  on  this  problem  in  an  effort  to  find  the  proper  balance 
between  the  claims  of  the  different  staff  corps  which  would  give 
us  about  the  Army  which  we  felt  we  should  recommend  to  Congress. 
So  this  bill  is  the  consensus  of  many  military  minds  which  worked 
on  it.    This  is  not  a  one-man  bill. 

The  Chaismak.  But  after  all,  is  it  not  tentative? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  a  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  basis  lipon  which  to  frame  and  wort 
out  a  proper  law. 
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Gen.  March.  That  ' is  it. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  would  like  to  pursue  that  further,  if  I  msy. 
Vou  had  a  War  Plans  Division  in  the  War  Department? 
Gen.  March.  Yes;  and  we  hare  it  now, 

Mr.  Caldwell.  This  War  Plans  Division  prepared  a  tentative 
hill  or  suggestion? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caldw£u»  That  is  not  this  bill, 
Gen.  AfARCH.  No. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  What  twas  the  'name  of  the  offiicer  who  sub- 
mitted the  War  Plans  Division  bill? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  not  the  way  it  was  done.  Tlie  head  of 
ihe  War  Plans  Division  was  Brig.  Gen.  Lytle  Brown,  who  had 
general  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees, just  as  you  have  here.  While  lien.  Brown  was  nominally 
Ihe  head  of  those  committees,  of  course  he  was  not  responsible  for 
Ihe  bill  which  they  evolved  down  there. 

Mr.  Ca]j>well.  Who  was  responsible? 

Gen.  March.  The  committees  were  responsible. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Who  was  the  head  of  the  committee  that  was 
i-esponsible  for  the  bill? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  know  what  the  officer's  name  was. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Could  you  put  that  officer's  name  in  the  record? 

Gen.  March.  No;  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Could  you  put  in  the  record  the  names  of  the 
officers  who  evolved  that  bill?   Who  was  responsible  for  it? 

Gen.  March.  Of  the  original  committee  which  started  the  study 
1  think  only  one  man  is  left  on  the  Greneral  Staff,  and  that  is  Col.  J. 
C.  Gilmore.  He  was  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  officers  who  were 
studying  this  matter,  and  hie  views  would  be  his  own. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  he  now;  in  the  Air  Service? 

Gen.  March.  He  is  an  officer  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  detailed 
in  the  General  Staff,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  officers  working  on 
this  proposition.  He  could  tell  you  who  collaborated  with  him. 

I  do  not  mind  telling  the  committee  very  frankly,  giving  you  the 
outline  of  what  they  recommended  to  us. 

They  recommended  to  the  War  Department  for  consideration  a 
bill  which  provided  first  for  compulsory  military  service,  not  uni- 
versal military  training,  but  compulsory  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  differentiate  compulsory  military 
service  from  universal  military  training?  I  think  that  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  put  into  the  record. 

Gen,  March.  Compulsory  service  is  what  we  had  during  this  war. 
It  gives  the  Government  the  power  to  take  a  citizen  and  make  him 
serve  in  time  of  peace,  whether  he  wants  to  serve  or  not  But  we  do 
not  believe  in  that. 

Mr.  Dent.  But  you  make  him  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War 
while  he  is  in  training? 

Gen.  March.  Universal  military  training,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  thing  that  builds  up  a  man  and  makes  him  a  military  asset  to  his 
country,  but  it  does  not  allow  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  call  him  into  service  just  because  there  happens  to  be  a  vacancy 
in  the  Army.  We  do  not  believe  in  that. 

Mr.  Qthn.  Who  was  it  who  recommended  that? 
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Gen.  March.  The  original  study  of  the  War  Plans  Division  recom- 
mended to  the  Department  that  we  adopt  universal  military  service 
for  the  Nation.  We  do  not  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  QuiN.  Did  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Baker  recoimnend 
that? 

Gea.  Mabch.  No  ;  we  do  not  believe  in  that. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  facts.  You  say  that  is  one 
thing  they  recommended.  Do  you  recall  any  of  the  other  things  they 
recommended  ? 

Gen.  Makch.  It  is  a  year  since  I  saw  that  report,  and  I  would  not 
he  able  to  say,  offhand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tne  bill  then  proposed 
had  essential  defects,  and  I  talked  it  over  with  the  Secretary.  I  went 
over  the  whole  thing  with  him  one  night  for  several  hours,  discussinj^ 
the  points  that  had  been  advocated  b^  this  committee  of  young  offi- 
cers down  there  and  I  told  him  my  objections  to  it.  I  remember  one 
thing  the  bill  did  recommend  was  that  the  training  of  these  men  for 
service  should  be  for  a  period  of  11  months.  I  thought  that  that  was 
all  wrong;  that  that  was  too  long  a  time  to  take  a  man  away  from  his 
occupation,  and  so  I  sent  that  back  and  told  them  we  would  not  stand 
for  11  months,  that  they  must  provide  for  a  period  in  the  training 
which  would  allow  us  to  take  men  from  their  occupations  for  a  min- 
imum length  of  time  when  we  would  disturb  men  in  their  vocations 
or  their  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  enough  training;  so 
that  they  would  constitute  a  military  asset.  Then  the  committee 
came  down  to  nine  months,  and  then  they  came  down  again  to  seven 
months;  but  we  would  not  recommend  any  of  those.  We  finally  rec- 
ommended three  months.  That  bill  contained  those  two  essentially 
wrong  things — a  provision  for  compulsory  military  service  in  time  of 
peace,- which  I  do  not  believe  in  at  all,  ana  a  period  of  training  which 
was  entirely  beyond  the  necessities  of  a  case  like  this. 

Mr.  James.  What  is  the  difference  between  compulsory  military 
service  in  time  of  peace  and  compulsory  military  traming,.  as  long  as 
you  take  a  man  away  from  his  work? 

Gen.  March.  There  is  an  essential  difference.  The  compulsory 
military  service  would  allow  us  to  take  men  out  of  the  body  of  the 
citizcti^ip  and  train  them  and  send  them  to  Siberia. 

Mr.  Fields.  To  fill  any  vacancy  there  might  be  in  tlie  Military  Es- 
tablishment? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  That  is  what  we  had  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Jasies.  You  do  not  do  that  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  March,  That  is  what  the  War  Plans  Division  proposed,  and 
what  we  disapproved.  I  am  injecting  this  in  here  to  explain  the 
proposition  which  was  referred  to  in  tne  questions  which  have  been 
asked,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  discussion  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  FiEU>s.  Acooniing  to  your  explanation,  the  difference  be- 
tween compulsory  military  service  and  compulsory  military  train- 
ing is  this,  that  m  compulsory  military  service  you  draft  men  into 
the  Army  and  keep  them  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  For  what  you  want. 

Mr.  FiEU)9  (continuing).  For  the  enlistment  period. 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  ,  , 

Mr.  FnxDS.  And  in  the  case  of  compulsory  military  trammg  you 
take  them  to  the  training  camps  only. 
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Gen.  Mabch.  We  would  take  them  to  the  training  camps  and  give 
them  the  training. 

Mr.  Fields.  You  could  not  get  them  into  the  Army  unless  they 
would  volunteer? 

Gen.  Mabch.  Kot  at  alL 

Mr.  Caldweix.  You  would  not  use  them  except  for  purposes  of 

training? 
Gen.  March.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  you  would  compel  them  to  be  out  in  the  open 
to  be  trained? 

Gen.  March.  Exactly.  It  would  be  universal  military  training  for 
the  use  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  James.  You  want  to  send  these  men  to  Silesia  and  Siberia 
without  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

Gen.  March.  You  can  not  sead  a  man  away  who  is  getting  train- 
ing, without  legislation. 

Mr.  James.  Suppose  you  had  universal  military  service;  oould 
you  send  those  men  to  Siberia  without  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
Congress? 

Gen.  Mabch.  If  you  give  the  President  power  under  a  compulsory 
military  service  act  he  can  send  them  anywhere,  just  as  ne  did 
during  this  war. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  When  these  men  go  into  imiversal  military  traininfi[ 
they  are  a  part  of  the  Army,  are  tney  not?  They  will  be  a  part  of 
the  armed  lorees  of  the  United  States? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  so,  in  its  real  sense. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  take  an  oath  when  they  go  into  a  training 
camp? 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  a  detail  that  is  not  prescribed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Under  what  theory  has  Congress  any  jurisdiction 
to  put  a  man  in  a  training  camp  and  mve  him  training  except  on  the 
theory  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  t 

Gen.  March.  You  can  have  any  kind  of  training  you  prescribe. 

Mr.  Cau>weij*.  But  Congress  has  no  authority  to  go  into  the  citi- 
zenship of  a  State  and  take  men  out  of  that  State  unless  it  is  operat- 
ing under  some  power  given  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  I  do  not 
know  anything  in  the  Constitution  that  gives  Congress  the-power  to 
take  a  man,  for  instance,  from  New  Yo^  State,  and  mate  iiim  run 
a  railroad  engine  in  Arizona. 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  get  that  What  we  propose  in  this  training 
system  is  alreadv  in  effect  as  a  matter  of  law.  You  have  authoz^zed 
Reserve  Officers'^  Training  Corps  summer  camps. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  But  that  is  not  compulsory. 

Gen.  Mabch.  We  use  the  Government's  money  to  train  them,  and 
they  get  training  just  as  is  proposed  in  this  scheme,  except  that 
instead  of  being  narrowed  down  to  that  class  of  men,  it  applies  to 
everjrbody  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  But  those  people  are  a  part  of  the  Army,  are 
they  not? 

Cien.  March.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Do  you  not  say  in  this  bill  that  they  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  Army? 
Gen.  March.  Not  entirely. 
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Mr.  Harbison.  After  they  get  this  training  they  are  then  put  into 
the  Reserve  Corps  and  are  liable  to  be  call^  into  military  service? 

Gen.  March,  This  bill  provides  this  scheme.  These  men  who  are 
going  through  the  universal  military  training  system  when  they 
become  19  years  of  age  are  listed  as  an  available  military  asset  in 
time  of  war.  Their  residences  are  kept  and  they  report  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  or  at  whatever  time  we  decide  upon  under  regulations 
to  be  determined  the  President,  and  we  keep  the  data  concerning 
these  men  for  a  period  of  three  years.  After  that  we  do  not  keep 
any  record  of  them  at  all.  While  they  are  a  part  of  the  three-year 
output  from  the  universal  training  system  their  records  will  be 
available  immediately  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  under  the  militia  clause. 

Mr.  Cau>well.  The  point  is  this.  These  men  who  will  be  trained 
under  the  uuversal  training  s^tem  as  suggested  in  this  bill  will  be 
given  uniforms  in  the  Army,  will  they  not? 

Gen.  March.  They  will  be  fumiwed  with  eouipment,  but  the 
equipment  will  not  lie  given  to  them  in  fJie  sense  tnat  they  will  take 
it  home, 

Mr.  Cau>weij^  But  they  will  be  furnished  with  equipment,  slioes, 
clothing,  and  housing  and  will  have  Army  officers  training  them, 
lUid  they  will  be  under  military  command? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  and  they  will  be  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War. 

Mr.  Cau>welu  Then  why  are  they  not  a  part  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States? 

Gen.  March.  Because  those  men  could  not  be  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  war  except  upon  dedaration  of  war  by  Congress. 
That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  would  take  an  act  of  Congress,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  it  would  take  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  where  I  am  going  to  diflfer  with  you, 
because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the  President 
shall  be  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  there 
is  no  authority  in  the  world  that  Congress  has  to  put  these  men  into 
an  American  !Army  uniform  and  give  them  guns  and  take  them  out 
of  one  State  and  make  them  go  to  another  place,  except  under  the 
authority  to  raise  and  army  and  equip  an  army,  and  that  being  the 
case  he  has  no  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  them. 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  further  and 
more  detailed  powers  enacted  in  the  militia  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
Congress  prescribing  the  training? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Are  you  asking  me  that  question,  or  Gen,  March? 

Mr.  Greene.  Will  that  not  cover  your  question? 

Mr.  Caldweix.  This  would  not  be  militia  at  all,  because  militia, 
under  the  definition  of  the  term,  is  a  State  institution  under  the 
State  and  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  the  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall 
prescribe  the  manner  of  the  training  of  the  militia. 

Gen.  March.  I  have  said  this  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  that  these  men  that 
have  universal  military  training  are  not  subject  to  compulsory  service 
by  the  President  or  anybody  else  except  Congress,  and  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  when  war  is  declar«l,  without  further  legislation  the  selec- 
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tive  service  draft  act  that  we  have  used  in  this  war,  which  provides 
compulsory  military  service,  then  goes  into  effect. 

The  first  class,  which  under  that  system  would  be  thrown  into 
the  Army  would  be  men  who  had  this  training,  and  instead  of  wait- 
ing long  months  for  the  construction  of  training  camps,  and  then 
training  the  men  for  six  or  seven  months,  the  Army  would  be  in- 
stantly available  at  full  war  strength.  That  would  enable  us  to 
build  up  the  Army  to  a  strength  of  1,250,000,  which  is  the  author- 
ized war  strength  of  one  field  army. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  work  automatically,  as  I  under- 
stand the  provision  in  the  bill  which  authorizes  the  President  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  to  enforce  the  draft. 

Uen.  March.  It  does;  in  other  words,  Ccmgress  will  ^ve  lum 
that  power,  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  would  get  those  men,  as  I  understimd  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  under  the  draft  law  provisions? 

Gen.  MARCir.  Of  course,  we  would. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Right  in  that  connection,  in  applying  the  draft 
law,  you  provide  for  certain  exemptions,  that  certain  young  men 

may  be  exempted? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  they  may  be  put  in  deferred  classes. 
Mow,  war  comes  on  and  you  have  the  draft  law  in  effect.  Men  are 
called  in.  Would  the  man  who  had  been  deferred  or  exempted,  or 
the  man  who  had  not  received  this  training,  be  exempted  under  the 
draft  law  until  all  these  boys  who  had  received  the  training^  had 
been  called,  or  would  the  draft  apply  to  all  male  citizens,  indis- 
criminately ? 

Gen.  March.  No,  The  idea  of  the  bill  is  that  the  men  who  would 
be  in  Class  A  under  the  selective-service  act  would  be  the  men  who 
had  had  the  training.  If  you  will  take  the  figures  as  I  gave  them 
the  other  day,  I  will  explain  that  a  little  furtfier.  According  to  the 
figures  that  were  evolved  by  the  Provost  Marshal  (Jeneral  under  the 
selective-service  act  each  year  there  are  793,000  boys  who  become 
19  years  of  age.  according  to  our  present  population.  Those  boys, 
before  they  are  given  their  military  training,  are  put  through  exactly 
the  same  preliminary  examination  as  the  men  were  put  through  under 
the  provisions  of  the  selective-service  act,  and  we  would  apply  to  those 
793,000  men  the  same  percentages  that  were  worked  out  by  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General  in  his  experience  in  handling  those  men  under 
the  draft  law,  and  after  doing  that  we  find  that  we  will  have  left 
of  boys  available  to  take  this  military  training,  5.50,000  or  600,000. 

Now,  after  a  year  or  two  some  of  those  youngsters  will  marry, 
and  as  soon  as  they  do  that  they  come  withm  the  deferred  classes. 
So  that  when  we  come  to  the  point  of  raising  an  army  when  war 
is  declared  by  Congress,  then  the  people  who  would  be  available 
for  the  first  class  would  be  the  people  who  had  had  training  and 
who  were  not  in  a  deferred  class.  Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  answers  it  very  clearly.  But  I  want  to  follow 
that  with  another  question. 

That  being  true,  we  would  be  confronted  with  the  same  strenuous 
efforts  of  parents,  people  who  are  not  in  favor  of  having  their  sons 
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drafted  in  war  and  want  them  exempted  from  this  training,  and  the 
very  fact  that  you  put  these  men  in  a  reserve,  which  you  do  under 
this  bill — the  young  man  who  tal^  the  training  becomes  thereby 
a  part  of  the  Military  Establishment  in  case  of  war  and  goes  into 
Class  A,  and  a  young  man  who  has  not  taken  the  training  will  be  in 
one  of  the  deferred  classes. 

Therefore  we  will  be  confronted  under  that  scheme  by  pai-ents 
and  relatives  making  all  manner  of  excuses  so  that  these  boys  may 
escape  training,  because  by  escaping  training  tiiey  will  be  able  to 
escape  the  force  of  the  draft,  in  case  the  draft  comes.  Is  that  not 
truel 

Gen.  March.  I  hope  that  is  not  so.  That  only  could  be  determined 
by  actual  experience. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  thinkinc  about  our  experience  in  the  last  war. 

Gen.  Mabch.  Of  course  we  did  have,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
operation  of  the  selective-service  act,  a  great  many  people  who 
tnought  we  could  not  go  through  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  democratic  and  best  method  of  raising  an 
army  that  has  ever  been  devised,  and  now  practically  all  of  the  sub- 
stantial people  of  the  country  are  for  that  system  in  time  of  war. 
Do  you  not  think  that  is  true? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  true,  but  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  building  here  stored  with  records  showing  liow 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  escaped  the  draft  by  means  of  affidavits  

Gen.  March  (interposing;).  Dodged. 

Mr.  McKekzie  (continuing).  And  the  solicitation  of  friends  be- 
fore the  draft  boards,  making  a  showing — I  do  not  say  it  would  be 
done  simply  to  make  a  showing — of  some  character  that  the  man 
ought  to  be  excused  on  agricultural  grounds,  or  because  he  was 
needed  in  industry  or  had  dependents.  Following  that  up,  suppose 
a  young  man  is  19  years  old.  He  is  eligible  for  training.  He  has  a 
friendly  physician,  his  fripnds  do  not  want  him  to  take  the  training, 
and  he  is  excused  for  the  time  being  because  of  some  physical  defect. 
He  is  deferred.  Time  goes  on,  for  a  year  we  will  say.  War  comes 
and  he  has  recovered  fully  from  any  defect  he  might  nave  had  at  the 
time  of  the  call  for  training.  Would  that  young  man  escape  from 
the  draft  because  of  that  fact,  he  having  recovered  fully,  simply  be- 
cause he  had  not  had  the  training,  while  his  neighbor's  boy  would 
go  in. 

Gen.  March.  No,  he  would  not  escape  from  it;  he  would  not  es- 
cape from  the  application  of  the  selective  service  act.  The  selective 
service  act  as  wo  have  used  it  in  this  war  applies  to  everybody  in  the 
countrr  upon  the  declaration  of  war.  That  is  one  provision  of  this 
bill.  We  would  have  this  selective  service  system  apply  to  all  men 
■  anywhere  from  the  age  of  18  to  the  age  of  45,  and  the  number  of 
registrations  would  be  up  in  the  millions,  fifteen  or  twenty  million. 

Mr.  FiEij>s.  And  it  would  not  apply  alone  to  those  who  had  gone 
through  the  training? 

Gen.  Makch.  Not  at  all.  Suppose  we  had  a  combination  of  powers 
that  were  about  to  tackle  us.  No  one  power  could  do  it  alone.  Sup- 
pose we  had  some  such  combination  of  powers  attacking  us.  While 
these  other  19,000,000  men,  or  whatever  number  we  found  neces^ry 
to  fto  through  with  the  war,  were  being  called  in  and  trained,  we 
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would  liave  this  force  of  trained  men,  amounting  to  1^50,000,  who 
would  be  a  bulwark  of  young  men  to  stop  any  landing  upon  our 
shores,  and  who  would  be  a  fine  defensive  force  when  we  were  train- 
ing these  other  men.  In  the  meantime  this  force  of  1^50,000  would 
provide  for  the  TTnited  States  the  same  sort  of  iron  ring  which  tba 
Allies  provided  in  this  war,  behind  which  we  trained  our  men.  That 
is  the  ffeneral  idea. 
Mr.  McKkxzib.  I  am  not  attacking  the  training  feature  of  this 


Gen.  March.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  I  am  attacking  the  loophole  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  men  to  escape  when  war  was  inevitsJble.  to  escape  their 
i*esponsibility  in  doing  their  duty  toward  defending  tne  country. 


Mr.  McKenzie.  It  seems  to  me  tnere  is  a  hole  in  the  fence  that 
ought  to  be  stopped  up. 

Gen.  March.  They  could  not  escape.  Thej'  would  only  be  de- 
■^erred.  Suppose  we  had  three  classes  graduating  from  the  training 
camps  of  men  who  had  had  their  full  training  service,  if  that  were 
prescribed.  We  would  have  a  million  and  a  half  men  to  fill  up  tliis 
army,  of  trained  people,  everj'body  would  be  i-egistei-ed,  and  any 
man  who  had  recovered  his  health  would  take  his  place  as  the  facts 
warranted. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  the  point  is  that  the  young  iiiaii  who  was 
i*egistered  ami  had  no  dependents  and  was  not  engaged  in  industrial 
or  agricultural  work  that  would  nei-essitate  his  exemption — in  my 
judgment  he  ought  to  go  in  Class  A  the  same  as  the  young  man  who 
had  taken  the  training.   That  is  my  point. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  situation  about  this :  Under  tXie  selective- 
service  law  the  Pall  was  issued  for  registration  and  everybody  had 
to  register  whether  they  had  training  or  no  training,  or  whether  they 
were  sick,  or  even  if  they  were  in  bed;  they  were  called  uiwn  to  rgis- 
ter,  and  tliey  did  register? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  afterward  you  began  to  cull  out  those  who 
wero  physically  unfit  to  serve  and  those  who  had  other  excuses  that 
came  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 

Gen.  Makch.  Yes. 

The  Chauiman.  Under  this  provision  in  this  bill,  whether  they 
had  had  universal  military  training  or  not  they  would  have  to  reg- 
ister? 

Gen.  March.  Just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  moment  tlie  Pi-esident  issued  the  call  under 
the  law? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  precisely  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  go  on  with  their  training,  or  why  they  soulld 

be  exempted. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  bring  out. 
Mr.  QciN.  As  I  understand  it  the  pi-ovision  you  have  here  in  this 
bill  is  for  576,000  enlisted  men? 
The  Chairman.  And  officers. 
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Mr.  QuiN.  And  only  176,0(X)  volunteers  to  go  into  the  Be^ar 
Establishment,  and  iiiere  would  be  taken  in  bj  the  selective-service 
«ct  from  the  reserve  the  other  400,000? 

Gren.  March.  No;  not  iit  all.   We  do  not  believe  in  that. 

Mr.  QuiN,  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  400,000  men  from  to 
add  to  the  176,000? 

Gen.  Mabch.  If  you  authorize  anything  like  this  bill  provides,  that 
all  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army  shall  be  volunteer  enlistments, 
there  would  be  no  possibility/^  of  filling  up  the  Army  in  the  way  you 
suggest.  We  do  not  believe  in  that.  This  bill  does  not  provide  that, 

Mr.  Dent.  One  of  the  bills  which,  has  been  introdticed  does.  The 
bill  intnodaced  by  Mr.  Kahn  in  the  House  and  by  Senator  Chamber- 
lain in  the  Senate  does  do  that,  ns  I  remember  it. 

Gren.  Mabch.  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  about  these  bills. 
The  bill  which  Mr.  Kahn  introduced  does  provide  that  very  thing, 
but  we  do  not  believe  there  ought  to  be  any  compulsory  service  in 
time  of  peace. 

Mr.*  Kearns.  General,  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  was  this, 
whether  in  case  you  have  this  compulsory  militarj*  training— — 

Gen.  March  (interposing).  Universal  training. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  in  the  class  Mr.  McKenzie 
mentioned,  who  was  possibly  sick  at  the  time  he  should  have  been 
given  this  training.  Then  suppose  that  war  should  finally  be  de- 
clared.  That  boy  would  escape  military  duty,  would  he  not? 

Gen.  March.  He  would  not.   He  would  escape  the  first  line,  onl^. 

Mr.  Keabns.  He  would  escape  the  first  line.  He  would  be  put  in 
'Class  A,  all  the  b^s  who  had  had  military  training? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  if  tliey  would  be  enough  tiiis  other  boy  would 
not  be  called? 

Gen.  March.  If  the  war  were  to  be  concluded  by  simply  using 
those  who  were  fii'st  called,  who  had  had  the  training,  who  were  in 
this  first  field  army,  before  the  other  boys  were  called,  this  boy  you 
refer  to  would  not  be  needed  and  the  Government  would  be  tiiat 
much  ahead. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  would  start  training  them? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  this  class  A  provided  for  to  take  effect  under 
the  draft  law  in  case  of  a  war  emergency  confine  its  personnel  to 
the  men  who  have  taken  the  training,  or  does  it  take  in  all  of  them? 

Gen.  March.  All  of  them,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  it  really  means  they  all  have  a  chance,  and 
that  ^on  take  part  of  them  to  the  line  and  the  other  part  to  the 
trainuig  camps? 

Gen.  March.  Precisely. 

Mr.  MnxER.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  re^rd  to  the  funda- 
mental organization.  As  I  understand  you  section  1  divides  ttie 
functioning  of  the  Army  into  about  15  bureaus. 

Gen.  March.  It  enumerates  every  single  one. 

Mr.  MnxER.  The  first  of  those  is  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  IbbLLEB.  And  the  second  is  The  Adjutant  General's  Depart- 
ment; tiie  third  is  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department:  the 
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fourth  is  the  Quai'termaster  Corps;  the  fifth  is  the  Finance  Depart-, 
ment;  the  uixth  is  the  Transportation  Corps;  the  seventh  is  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps;  the  eighth  is  the  Medical  Department, 
consisting  of  the  Judical  Corps,  the  Dental  Corps,  the  Veterinary 
Corps  and  the  Army  Nurse  Corps;  the  ninth  is  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers; the  tenth  is  the  Ordnance  Department;  the  eleventh  is  the 
Signal  Corps;  the  twelfth  is  the  Air  Service;  the  thirteenth  is  the 
Tank  Corps;  the  fourteenth  is  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and 
tlie  fifteenth  is  the  Militia  Bureau.  Among  those  are  some  five 
new  corps  or  departments. 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  IV&LLEB.  First  the  Finance  Department,  second  the  Trans- 
portation Corps,  third  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  fourth  the  Air 
Service,  and  fifth  the  Tank  Corps. 

Gen,  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller,  Have  you  considered  the  whereabouts  of  the  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Office?  I  siipijose  you  have  considered  the  Con- 
struction Corps  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  ? 

Gen.  Mahch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Where  have  you  placed  the  Military  Intelligence 
Office? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  to  be  continued  as  a  section  of  the  General 
Staff. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  have  not  provided  for  a  construction  corps? 

Gen.  March.  The  Construction  Corps  under  this  scheme  becomes 
a  part  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  distinguished  from  the  old  organization  when 
it  was  a  part  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  suppose  you  have  considered  the  organization  of 
the  Construction  Corps  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  service,  have 
you? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  not  approved  it 
Mr.  Miller.  But  you  have  considered  it? 

Gen.  March.  We  have,  and  we  decided  not  to  continue  it  as  a 
separate  corps. 
Mr.  JAivuEB.  And  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  too  ? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly.  You  have  decided  not  to  continue  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  as  a  separate  branch? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  true.  It  is  put  under  the  Engineer  Corps, 
as  I  explained  at  length  at  the  last  hearing.  During  the  war  the 
Construction  Corps  has  been  a  separate  corps,  and  it  did  good  work. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  has  that  worked  out? 

Gen.  March.  That  brings  up  an  interesting  point. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  this  com- 
mittee to  have  you  discuss  that. 

Gen.  March.  The  Construction  Corps  has  made  a  very  strong 
drive,  to  be  continued  as  a  separate  organization  of  the  Army.  In 
determining  what  to  do  with  the  matter  of  construction  as  a  perma- 
nent thing  in  time  of  peace,  we  had  before  us  three  solutions,  one 
to  let  it  remain  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department,  where 
it  used  to  be,  partly;  because,  as  you  will  remember,  the  Engineer 
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Corps  constructed  all  of  the  buildings  that  wei-e  built  down  here 
at  Washington  Barracks.  The  Engineer  Corps  has  done  con- 
struction work  in  all  kinds  of  lines  all  over  the  country,  but  the 
old  construction  at  an  Army  post  was  done  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department.  Army  officers  are  detailed  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  from  the  Araiy  at  large.  For  instance,  a  captain  of  Field 
Artillery  goes  into  the  Quartenuaster  Corps  by  detail,  and  he  is 
assigned  to  the  duty  of  building  houses  at  an  Army  post.  That  is 
his  job,  but  he  knows  nothing  about  that  kind  of  work.  The  busi- 
ng of  the  officers  of  the  Engineer  t>)rps  is  building.  They  are  a 
technical  corps,  and  that  sort  of  work  is  a  part  of  their  daily  job, 
and  you  always  have  men  who  are  trained  in  building  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps,  ho  the  committee  which  was  considering  this  draft  of 
the  reorganization  bill  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  En^neers 
were  a  better  asset  for  the  Army,  so  far  as  building  is  concerned, 
than  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Mr.  Miller.  Closer  allied  to  it? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  So  when  that  point  came  up  when  this  proposi- 
tion was  being  considered,  the  question  was  whether  we  should  make  a 
separate  corps  of  the  Construction  Corps,  or  whether  ftre  should 
go  ahead  and  do  what  seemed  to  be  the  logical  thing  and.  the  best 
thing  to  do;  utilize  the  expei-ience  which  the  engin^rs  had  and  put 
that  duty  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  without  the  additional  overhead 
which  would  come  if  we  made  the  Constrnction  Corps  a  separate 
corps.  So  we  finally  decided  to  put  that  duty  in  the  Engineer 
Corps,  and  they  can  not  be  less  than  equally  efficient  in  doing  that 
work,  because  that  is  their  job. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  think  that  is  preferable  to  having  the  organi- 
zation of  a  corps  known  as  the  Con^^truction  Corps,  which  would  be 
cmnposed  of  practical  builders,  men  who  know  how  to  build  houses? 
The  ordinary  Army  engineer  may  know  something  about  building 
houses,  but  he  has  not  the  practical  experience  that  a  man  who  has 
built  houses  for  many  years,  has  he  'i 

Gen.  March.  Of  course,  he  has,  Mr.  Miller.  That  is  liis  job,  to 
bnild.  He  must  be  able  to  calculate  the  strains  and  stresses  on 
building  material.  It  is  the  engineer's  dailv  job  to  build  things 
hke  that. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  me  to  make  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Miller: 
In  France  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  the  engineei-s  did  all  the 
construction  for  the  A.  E.  F.  during  this  war,  did  they  not? 

Gen.  March.  They  did  a  large  part  of  the  constru-tion  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  War  told  us  when  we  had 
the  Army  appropriation  bill  up  that  the  Engineers  did  all  the  con- 
struction in  Europe. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  but  the  construction,  the  construction  at  canton- 
ments, the  erection  of  these  huts,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  

The  Chairuan  (interposing).  And  the  warehouses? 

Gen.  March.  And  the  warehouses ;  that  construction  work  was  done 
by  the  so-called  Construction  Corps, 

The  Chairman.  Those  things  are  in  this  country? 

Gen.  March.  In  this  country  during  the  war.  The  Construction 
Corps,  as  a  separate  unit,  with  a  brigadier  general  at  the  head  of  it, 
was  an  evolution  which  I  sat  in  on  myseli  after  I  came  back  from 
France. 
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Mr,  Harjrisok.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  Constiniction  Corps  to  have 
that  work  done  if  the  Engineer  Corps  could  do  it?  # 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  reason  why  we  went  to  the  Construction  Corps  to 
have  that  done  was  just  this:  We  found  this  situation:  In  the  Con- 
struction Corps  Uiere  were  a  greater  number  of  civilian  constructors 
who  had  come  into  the  Army  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  who  would 
go  back  to  private  life  at  f^e  close  of  the  war,  and  those  men  were 
making  a  specialty  of  construction,  and  the  little  handful  of  men  in 
the  Engineer  Corps  were  needed  for  other  work. 

This  bill,  so  far  as  the  Engineer  Corps  is  concerned,  is  based  upon 
the  proposition  that  the  En^meers  do  certain  work^  and  a  part  of  that 
work  is  construction.  It  will  not  be  a  case  of  gettmg  more  men,  new 
men,  into  the  Engineer  Corps,  year  by  year,  as  the  old  men  who  are 
skilled  constructors  pass  out,  but  it  is  a  case  of  getting  young  men  "vho 
come  into  the  corps  from  West  Point  and  jh^m  civil  life  every  year. 
They  come  into  the  Engineer  Corps  as  their  life  work.  That  is  their 
permanent  business,  and  so  we  are  always  sure  to  get  those  builders  at 
such  a  salary  as  we  can  pay  them.  We  can  not  go  out  and  get  an 
experienced  builder  who  is  making,  say,  $10,000  a  year  and  get  him 
into  the  Engineer  Corps  for  this  sort  of  work  at  $1,800  a  year.  Wc 
can  not  do  it.  But  we  can  get  these  young  men  in  the  Engineer  Corps 
who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  building,  whose  job  is  building,  and 
we  can  get  tnem  at  the  salaries  we  are  allowed  to  pay  them  by  law. 

So,  in  balancing  up  those  things  which  we  had  to  take  into  consid- 
eration, the  department  determined  not  to  make  a  separate  corps  of 
the  Construction  Corps  with  a  separate  overhead. 

Mr.  MiLX,ER.  When  you  take  a  man  and  put  him  into  the  Engineer 
Corps  and  he  becomes  a  competent  builder,  a  man  capable  of  com- 
mercializing his  ability  into  an  income  of  $25,000  a  year,  is  it  n<^  as 
hard  to  keep  that  man  in  the  Army  as  it  is  to  ^  out  uid  get  a  ^5,000 
man  and  put  him  in  the  Army  ? 

G^.  March.  Fortunately,  it  is  not.  We  were  talking  about  this 
point  the  other  day,  and  I  mentioned  Gen.  Goethals  in  that  connec- 
tion. He  is  a  $250,000  a  year  man,  and  yet  he  went  along  in  the 
Army  on  a  salary  of  $8,000  a  year.  We  got  him  when  he  was  young. 
He  came  into  the  Army  a  young  man,  m)m  West  Point.  He  lovM 
the  life,  and  he  stayed  with  it,  refusing  offer  after  offer  in  civil  life. 
To  get  that  class  of  man  into  the  Army  from  civil  life  would  be 
prohibitive,  so  far  as  the  salary  we  would  have  to  pay  him  is  con- 
cerned. Gen.  Sibert  is  another  big  man  who  could  earn  a  salary  of 
$25,000  a  year  in  civil  life.  It  is  the  job  of  these  men  to  do  building. 
They  can  handle  anything  you  give  them  to  do  in  the  building  line; 
I  think  that  is  evident. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  he  resigns  from  the  Army  the  War  De- 
partment has  to  accept  his  resignation  before  he  can  quit. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiUiER.  The  first  of  the  corps  or  departments  you  provide  for 
in  this  bill  is  the  General  Staff  Corps. 
Gen.  March.  That  is  just  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Millerv  And  the  Construction  Corps  ceases  to  be  a  separate 
corps  and  goes  into  the  Engineer  Corps? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  MnjJSR.  What  about  the  Chemical  Wai>fare  Serviced 
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Gen.  March.  That  is  also  discontinued  as  a  separate  organization. 
It  is  to  be  continued  in  what  you  might  call  a  defensive  sense.  That 
is  to  say,  the  gases  are  to  be  studied,  together  with  means  of  defense 
against  gases.  But  it  is  not  our  idea  to  flood  the  coimtrv  with  the 
gases,  because  that  is  a  practical  thing  which  we  can  not  do. 

Mr.  MnxER.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask  just  now.  I  simply  wanted 
to  get  at  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  organization  and  its  function- 
ing. 

BSt.  Dbnt.  General,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  controvoisy  for 
years  over  tjiis  question,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  the  construction  work  at  West  Point  has  been  done  under 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  rather  than  under  the  Engineers? 

Gen.  March.  The  construction  work  at  West  Point  is  a  separate 
proposition. 

Mr.  Dbnt.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Gen.  March.  As  you  know.  Congress  was  willing  to  pay  money  for 
the  best  architect  in  the  world  to  design  the  new  buildings  at  West 
Point,  and  I  think  the  firm  of  architects  of  McKim,  Meaa  &  White 
wa.s  given  that  contract,  or  some  other  prominent  firm  of  architects. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  a  Boston  firm. 

Gen.  Mabch.  As  far  as  drawiii^  the  plans  and  specifications  and 
the  working  out  of  all  those  detail  was  concerned,  that  was  done  by 
a  prominent  firm  of  architects.  The  quartermaster  at  West  Point, 
specificially  by  law,  as  I  r«call  it,  was  the  disbui-sing  officer  for  tlu» 
construction  at  West  Point,  and  Congress  autJiorized  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  buildings  and  equipment  up  there. 
But  the  conception  of  the  designs  and  plans  for  the  buildings  and 
equipment  was  done  by  this  great  civilian  firm  of  architects  in  New 
York,  or  whatever  firm  it  was  that  did  that  work, 

Mr.  Dent.  But  it  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Quarter 
master  General's  Department? 

Gen.  March.  I  went  up  there  during  the  progress  of  the  construc- 
tion. At  that  time  I  was  a  captain  on  the  General  Staff,  and  I  went 
up  there  to  talk  to  th^  about  the  work  on  one  of  the  buildings,  and 
they  showed  me  what  they  wei*e  doin^  and  how  they  were  working. 
Tliey  had  on  the  ground  a  represraitative  of  that  firm. 

Mr.  Dent.  Col.  Timberlake  was  the  quartermaster  there  who  had 
charge  of  that,  was  he  not? 

Gen.  March.  Col.  Timberlake  is  an  honest  man  who  spent  the 
Government's  money  carefully  and  accounted  for  every  cent  of  it. 
But  as  far  as  his  being  able  to  design  anything  like  that  is  concerned, 
it  was  not  in  him  to  do  it.    It  was  an  entire^  different  ]^roposition. 

Mi-.  FiELns.  I  recall  that  the  quartermaster  at  West  Point  told  the 
committee  last  year  that  he  rejected  bids  for  some  work  at  West 
Point  and  finally  did  the  work  himself  by  day  labor  . 

Gen.  March.  That  was  on  some  minor  building.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  great  chapel,  for  example,  was  a  different  iiroposition. 

Mr.  FiEiDS.  That  would  bring  out  or  substantiate  Mr.  Dent's 
point  that  it  is  under  the  Quartermaster's  Department  there. 

Gen.  JJarch.  The  construction  under  the  old  subdivision  of  duties 
in  the  War  Department  would  be  under  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  but 
we  are  recommending  what  we  think  would  be  a  more  efficient  system. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  West  Point  building,  the  land- 
scape gardening,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  connected  with  West 
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Point  was  designed  to  have  the  effect  of  a  national  znemomi,  in  & 
sense,  as  well  as  being  bnilt  for  school  purp(»es. 

Gen.  March.  It  went  way  beyond  anything  which  was  thought 
of  when  Congress  first  authorized  it. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  This  language  in  the  reorganization  bill  presented  by 
the  War  Department,  on  page  2,  beginning  with  the  words  from 
and,"  on  line*  6,  that  gives  the  President  more  or  less  arbitrary 
powers  in  the  readjustment  of  the  Army  organization  and  personnel 
after  the  act  is  passed,  leads  me  to  ask  these  two  iijuestions:  First, 
whether  the  advantage  of  inviting  public  appreciation  of  the  intent 
of  the  bill  might  gain  something  if  you  were  to  approve  of  an  am^d- 
ment  to  the  words  in  the  sentence  beginning  on  line  10,  "  The  Army 
shall  remain  as  at  present  constitute  by  Taw."  What  do  you  say 
as  to  this  proposition.  General  t  That  general  language  may  pn> 
yoke  any  amount  of  dispute  and  argument  as  to  what  really  is  the 
present  law,  whereas  if  you  said,  *^The  Army  shall  remain  as  at 
present  constituted  under  the  terms  of  the  national  defense  act  and 
amendments  thereto,"  then  you  have  an  absolute  dating  point  agaii^ 
which  an  argument  could  not  lie. 

G^n.  March.  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  if  somewhere  in  the  liuigua^  there  contained, 
that  immediatelv  follows,  there  were  scnne  explicit  terms  providing 
that  whatever  cnanges  the  President  should  make  he  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  authorized  strength  of  the  commissioned  or  enlisted  person- 
nel, that  would  put  it  beyond  dispute. 

Gen.  March.  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  that  language  were  deliberately  and  explicitly 
written  in  there  that  would  do  away,  perhaps,  with  some  of  the 
objections. 

Gen.  March.  What  we  are  driving  at  is  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
be  explicit  We  are  limited  in  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  back  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
Gfeneral,  I  understand  that  at  Army  posts  throughout  the  country 
that  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department  has  put  up  barracks 
and  hospitals  and  all  that  kind,  have  they  not? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  something  like  this:  My  impression  is  that 
during  Gen.  Aleshire's  regime  as  Quartermaster  General,  all  of 
those  designs  and  plans  for  Army  quarters  were  standardized  and 
that  one  of  the  architects  of  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect 
of  the  Treasury  Department  drew  up  the  plans.  That  has  been  a 
standardized  proposition  for  years.  These  things  are  cut  out  en  bloc, 
one  just  like  another,  so  far  as  to  the  character  of  an  Army  set  of 
quarters  for  a  lieutenant  or  a  captain  or  a  major  are  concerned. 
They  are  practically  standardized. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  most  of  the  con- 
struction work  at  Army  po.sts,  before  the  war  was  done  by  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  Now,  there  is  an  officer  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  stationed  at  nearly  every  one  of  your  important  posts.  If  you 
take  construction  away  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  put  it  in 
the  sole  chai^  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  will  not  that  necessitate  the 
stationing  of  an  engineer  construction  officer  at  each  one  of  these 
posts  and  make  a  duplication  of  officers?  Instead  of  having  one  offi- 
cer you  would  have  two  doing  practically  the  same  service? 
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Gen.  lilARCir.  They  do  not.  Now,  the  idea  about  the  (luaitcinias- 
ter's  duties,  the  duties  which  I  have  outlined  for  them  in  this  war  was 
this:  It  was  found  that  the  detailed  quartermaster  was  not  a  man 
who  could  run  ocean  steamships,  was  not  familiar  with  the  great 
transportation  problems  connected  with  the  movement  of  men,  and 
that  function  was  taken  away  from  the  Quartermaster  General's  De- 
partment We  tried  to  have  a  budget  system,  and  we  evolved  the  Di- 
rector of  Finance.  This  is  a  very  much  larger  thing  than  the  old 
Quartermaster  Corps  used  to  be,  and  the  evolution  which  occurred 
b^  reason  of  the  war  has  finally  brought  about  this  division  of  du- 
ties. The  duties  of  a  quartermaster  corps  are  essentially  the  same  in 
all  armies.  The  Quartermaster  General  provides  the  clothing  and 
food  and  the  general  supplies  for  the  men.  These  other  things  are 
specialties.  In  the  old  days  we  put  the  supervising  of  1)uilding  at 
Army  posts  with  the  Quartermaster  Coi-ps,  not  as  a  mattei*  of  study, 
but  because  we  thought  that  was  the  best  coi-ps  for  it  at  tliat  time. 
But  whenever  a  corps  of  specialists  had  to  be  developed,  we  took  that 
duty  awav  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  and  gave  it  to 
the  specialists. 

Mr.  Anthont.  If  ^ou  put  construction  in  the  Engineer  Corps  it 
would  cause  the  stationing  of  an  Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  con- 
stmction  at  each  one  of  all  of  these  posts? 

(Sen.  March.  It  will.  But  there  is  another  point  about  that.  Of 
course,  this  general  scheme  of  an  army  of  this  size,  combined  with 
universal  military  training  provides  that  the  Army  is  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  at  these  cantonments,  and  at  each  one  of  these  canton- 
ments there  will  be  on  the  staff  of  the  commanding  general  an  En- 
gineer officer.  He  will  have  charge  of  all  construction  going  on  at 
the  cantonment.  The  (juartermaster  will  be  performing  his  dutio» 
in  the  issuing  of  clothing  and  food  and  general  supplies,  and  one 
man  will  have  all  his  time  taken  up  doing  that.  There  will  not  bo 
an^  substantial  duplication  there.  Under  this  bill,  the  old  idea  under 
wmch  we  had  these  Army  posts  where  there  were  two  or  throe  com- 
panies in  command  of  an  officer,  will  be  done  away  with.  Under 
thase  circumstances  those  officers  never  got  any  training  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  men  of  the  size  they  would  command  in  time  of 
war.  Under  the  new  proposition  the  troops  will  be  in  these  divisional 
camps  in  command  of  a  general  officer,  who  will  there  have  the  train- 
ing m  commanding  the  same  sized  boay  of  men  he  will  command  in 
time  of  war,  and  he  will  get  there  the  training  necessary  to  fit  him  to 
irommand  those  men  in  time  of  war.  As  far  as  we  are  concenied,  the 
old  method  has  gone  by.  The  posts  will  remain  where  they  are  now, 
but  they  will  be  used  largely  as  hospitals  and  things  of  that  sort. 
But  the  actual  training  of  these  men  for  war,  as  we  have  learned 
from  our  experience  in  this  war,  must  be  done  in  larger  units. 

The  Chaikman.  We  have  not  gone  beyond  Section  1.  Oencral. 
Will  you  kindiyproceed  with  your  explanation  of  Section  1  ? 

Mr.  MnxKR.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  another  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mnj^.  I  think  section  1,  which  covers  the  fundamental  or- 
ganization of  the  Army,  is  the  most  important  section  of  this  bill. 
Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir.  , 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  language  on  page  2, 
at  line  6.  After  naming  these  15  bureaus  or  departments  or  primarj* 
elements  in  the  organization  of  the  Army,  this  language  appears: 

Prom  and  within  tliese  several  branches  the  President  shall  form  such  mili- 
tary organizations  and  such  territorial,  field,  or  tactical  anits  or  organizations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  all  organized  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Does  that  not  throw  practically  this  whole  organization  of  the 
Army  into  the  hands  of  tne  President! 

Gt'ii.  March.  It  does,  within  the  limit  Congress  authorizes.  You 
prescribe  each  one  of  the  corps  by  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Within 
such  organization  prescribed  by  Congress  the  President  can,  for  in- 
stance, organize  a  battery  of  Coast  Artilleryj  which  may  consist  of 
75  men  or  150  men,  depending  upon  the  gun  it  serves.  It  gives  him 
the  power  to  do  that  kind  of  uing.  It  does  not  give  him  any  poww 
to  do  anything  which  you  do  not  authorize  him  to  do  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  we  have  not  imdertaken  to  define  any  of  these 
functions. 

Gen.  March.  But  you  do  now ;  that  is  the  point. 
Mr.  Miller.  We  simply  originate  them  and  say  there  shall  be  such 
and  such  corps  or  departments,  Ka  1,  No.  2.  Xo.  3,  and  up  to  No.  15. 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  we  do  not  undertalte  to  define  any  of  those. 

Gen.  March.  But  later  on  there  are  paragraphs  in  the  bill  which 
give  ^ve  the  strength. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know,  but  we  do  not  undertake  to  define  the  func- 
tions. 

Gen.  March.  We  are  recommending  that  you  should  not.  Con- 
gress has  always  heretofore  prescribed  in  detail  what  each  companT 
shall  consist  of,  for  instance,  and  that  number  has  always  been  fixed. 
So  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  elasticity  at  all,  no  opportunity 
to  make  these  different  units  of  a  strength  which  will  best  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army  as  there  will  be  if  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  adopted.  In  adopting  the  provisions  of  this  bill  Congress 
would  give  the  overhead  for  each  separate  corps,  and  within  those 
limitations  the  President  can  organize  the  units  which  will  be  most 
efficient. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  But  I  have  read  the  bill, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  organization  of  the 
Ai-my  is  at  the  disposition  of  the  President. 

Gm.  Makch.  The  basis  of  the  organization  is  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  15  units — ^the  15  corps  or  departments. 

Gen.  March.  The  President  can  only  fix  the  details.  The  I*resi- 
(lent  can  not  give  us  another  man  or  another  officer.  He  can  not 
do  anything  except  along  the  line  which  you  provide  in  general 
tenns. 

Mr.  ^lARNS.  He  could  cut  down  one  of  these  units  to  a  minimmn 
and  oi^nize  another  up  to  the  fullest  strength. 

Gen.  March.  No;  the  President  can  not  take  men  in  one  corps 
and  put  them  in  another,  if  that  is  your  idea. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  \dea.  But  he  could  cut,  for  in- 
stance, the  Motor  Transport  Corps  to  their  minimum. 
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Mr.  Mn.T.KB.  Eliminate  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Practically  eliminate  it  I  think  he  could  eliminate 
it  under  the  lan^age  of  this  bill,  and  he  could  build  the  MedicfU 
Depaitment,  for  mstance,  up  to  its  full  maximum  strength. 

Gen.  March.  How  could  he  do  that? 

Mr.  EMBARKS.  Because  of  the  language  of  this  bill. 

The  Ch*ibman.  May  I  use  this  as  an  illustration  for  the  benefit 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Keams  and  my  friend  Mr.  Miller : 

It  was  reported  you  were  g<»ng  to  ^iminate  tJia  Motor  Transport 
(^rps,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  one  or  two  other  corps. 
Congress  wrote  into  the  Army  appropriation  bill  a  provision  for  con- 
tinumg  tliose  corps  and  they  wei%  continued  under  this  same  kind 
of  language,  under  the  authority  of  law.  You  have  not  been  able 
to  wipe  them  out,  have  you  9 

Gen.  March.  No:  we  have  no  intention  of  wiping  them  out 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  intention.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  what  could  be  done  by  some  President  of  the  United 
States  if  he  had  a  mind  to  do  it 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  do  it  Take  the  Motor 
Trana)ort  Corps.  If  Congress  passes  this  bill  it  would  provide  that 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  will  consist  of  one  brigadier  general, 
so  many  colonels,  so  many  lieutenant  colonels,  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  That  is  fixed.  The  President  can  not  do  anything  with  it 
except  to  get  the  men.  Within  that  provision,  if  he  determines 
to  orgwize  a  motor  section  which  shall  consist  of  so  many  men,  he 
can  do  that,  but  Congress  prescribes  the  nimiber  of  officers  and  men 
that  must  be  in  that  corps.    He  can  not  cut  that  out 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  not  this  analogous  to  the  idea  in  existing  law 
by  which  we  give  the  President  the  power  to  determine  whether 
a  Field  Artillery  regiment  shall  be  composed  of  two  battalions  or 
three? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

BCr.  Greene.  Say  he  must  have  an  element  of  a  regiment  to  give 
him  that  elasticity  you  referred  to,  to  the  extent  that  some  regi- 
ments may  be  organized  as  three-battalion  regiments  and  some  as 
two-battalion  regiments.  That  is  something  like  what  you  propose 
here? 

Gen.  March.  It  is,  only  it  is  very  much  more  generaL  and  the  the- 
ory of  it  is  the  same.  The  strength  of  the  Army  is  fixed,  and  the 
strength  of  the  different  units,  and  the  President  can  not  change 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  Kkabns.  If  your  contention  is  true,  why  would  it  not  do  to 
say  "from  and  within  these  different  branches  the  President  shall 
form  the  military  organization"?  Why  would  not  that  language  be 
sufficient,  and  cut  out  the  rest  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  would  be  very  general  authority.  We  have 
gCHie  more  specifically  into  this.  Before  the  war  we  had  no  such 
thinfis  as  an  army  or  a  corps  or  a  division.  We  had  no  overhead 
stonfor  that.  We  had  only  a  certain  number  of  regiments,  without 
joining  them  together  in  larger  units.  This  is  just  a  general  state- 
ment of  what  the  subdivisions  are.  Your  language,  speaking  just  off- 
hand, seems  to  cover  it  all.  Under  that  authority  I  think  he  could 
do  what  this  WX  propoeea 
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Mr.  MnxRR.  Along  the  line  of  the  questions  Mr.  Keams  was  ask- 
ing you,  here  are  lo  fundamental  branches  of  the  Armyj  and  fol- 
lowing that  general  language,  commencing  on  page  2^  line  6,  the 
President,  if  he  wanted  to,  has  the  authority  to  throw  the  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Bureau  into  the  Quartermaster's  Department? 

Gen.  March.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MiUiER.  It  says  that "  within  these  several  branches  the  Presi- 
dent shall  form  such  military  organizatitm  and  such  territorial, 

field,  or  tactical  units  or  organizations  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
all  organized  as  he  may  prescribe."  He  could  throw  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  into  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department  if  he 
wanted  to,  or  he  could  throw  the  Construction  Corps  mto  the  Medi- 
cal D^artment  if  he  wanted  to.  It  seems  to  me  from  tlie  general 
lan^age  of  this  bill  he  could  throw  any  fimction  of  the  Army  or  its 
various  branches  outside  of  the  15  fundamental  branches  into  any 
one  of  those  15  branches  he  wanted  to,  and  he  could  probably  malx 
a  very  important  corps  of  one  of  these  lo,  and  wither  any  other  one. 
He  could  swell  the  General  Staif. 

Gen.  March.  He  could  not.  Its  staff  organization  is  prescribed 
\        tliere.  He  could  not  put  in  another  man  or  another  officer. 

Mr.  MiLL£B.  He  could  add  to  it. 

Gen.  March.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  says,  in  line  6,  on  page  2,  "  from  and  within  these 
several  branch^  the  President  shall  form  such  military  organizati<m 
and  such  territorial,  field,  or  tactical  imits  or  organizations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary." 

6en.  March.  But  you  have  a  fixed  number  of  officeiis  and  men  he 
can  use  for  a  General  Staff.  The  bill  states  specifically  the  number 
of  officers  who  shall  be  in  the  General  Staff  Corps  and  states  specifi- 
cally what  their  duties  are. 

itr.  Mhjxr.  I  am  referring  to  those  branches  of  the  organization 
outside  of  the  15  corps  or  d^artments  mentioned  in  section  1,  like 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  which,  under  the  sch^e  of  this 
bill  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  That  is  not  a  sepamte  corpa 
Mr.  Miller.  It  has  no  officer  assigned  to  it. 
Gen.  March.  It  is  n  duty  to  be  performed. 

Mr.  Miller.  Chemical  warfare  is  a  thing  that  this  committee  has 
been  somewhat  interested  in  in  its  research  work. 
Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  President  could  take  that  Chemical  Warfare 
Service — it  is  not  one  of  the  15  branches  specifically  mentioned— 
and  attach  it  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  if  he  wanted  to,  under  the 
general  terms  of  this  bill. 

Gen.  March.  But,  of  course,  he  would  not. 

Mr.  MiLbER.  He  can  attach  it  to  the  Medical  Department,  or  any 
of  the  other  15,  because  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  bill. 

Gen.  March.  Tour  idea  is  this,  then,  that  any  duty  an  officer  has  to 

perform  may  be  assigned  by  the  President  to  any  arm  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  any  of  the  duties  of  the  departments  or  corps 
outside  of  the  15. 

Gen.  March.  Could  Iw  done  by  any  arm  of  the  service. 
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Mr.  MiiXEK.  Could  be  switched  to  any  particular  arm  of  the 
service. 

G«n.  Mabch.  The  President  has  that  authority  right  now,  by  law. 
Mr.  MiujES.  Is  not  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  now  a  branch 
in  itself  t 

Gea.  March.  The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is  not  prescnbed  by 
law. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  functioning  now? 
Gen.  March.  It  is  functioning  now. 
Mr.  Miller.  It  has  a  head  to  it? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  providing  for  the  reten- 
tion of  that  head  f 
Gen.  March.  Kg. 

Mr.  Miller.  Could  not  the  President  take  what  we  now  call  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  which  has  a  head,  and  which  will  cease 
to  have  a  head  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law — could  he  not  take  that 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  and  put  it  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  March.  If  he  thought  that  wan  the  best  place  for  it,  of  course 
he  could. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  why  I  say  the  whole  organization  of  the 
Army,  outside  of  the  15  fundamental  branches  is  thrown  into  the 
han<£s  of  the  President. 

Gen.  March.  He  has  it  now.  So  far  as  the  duties  of  the  men  are 
concerned,  the  President  could  order  any  officer  to  any  duty. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is 
now  a  separate,  independent,  branch  of  the  Army,  and  is  it  not  so 
continued  under  the  Overman  Act,  with  Gen.  Sibert  at  the  head  of 
it? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  continued  under  the  appropriation  act. 

Gen.  March.  You  have  formally  authorized  the  continuation  of 
certain  thin^,  among  which  is  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  Mid 
it  is  now  functioningunder  authoritv  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  President  could  put  it  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps? 

Gen.  March.  This  bill  deliberately  discontinues  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  as  a  separate  service. 

Mr.  Mn.T.Eg.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out.  I  am  not  taking 
issne  with  you  for  or  against  it 

Gen.  March.  I  understand  that.  But  this  bill  provides  for  its 
discontinuance  as  a  separate  service. 

Mr.  Kearns.  There  is  not  anv  provision  in  this  bill,  is  there,  that 
would  tell  you  what  would  be  ttie  size  or  the  personnel  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department,  taking  that  as  an  illustration? 

G&i.  March.  Yes;  the  personnel  of  each  separate  corps  or  depart- 
ment is^ven. 

Mr.  Rxarns.  As  to  what  strength  it  sh^l  have? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chaisican.  Section  5,  beginning  on  line  21  of  ps^e  7,  fl^ves 
the  number  of  officers  with  ^eir  rank  in  the  Ju^g;e  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department. 

Mr.  Dent.  Sach  one  of  the  bureaus  is  named  and  its  organization 
given. 
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Gen.  Mabch.  First  vre  enumerate  the  names  of  the  bureaus  and 
then  give  the  strength  of  each  one. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Is  diere  anything  in  this  bill  that  would  tell  how  the 
various  officers  should  be  assigned,  for  instance,  to  the  Adjutant  Gren- 
^I's  Department? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  the  present  detail  Systran  by  which  officers  are 
assigned  to  the  various  corps  still  stands  under  this  bill,  and  is  not 
changed  at  all.  If  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  grade  of  major  in  the 
Adjutant  General's  Department  a  major  of  we  line  is  detailed  to 
penorm  those  duties. 

The  Chaibhak.  But  you  now  appoint  more  than  the  law  author- 
izes. 

Gen.  March.  No  ;  that  is  absolutely  fixed. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  the  present  policy  in  regard  to  assigning 
officers  to  the  Judge  Advocate  GeneraPs  Department?  Do  they 
assign  lawyers  to  that  department?  When  the  officers  are  taken  out 
of  the  line  they  are  usually  not  lawyers. 

Gen.  I^Iabch.  In  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department  the 
officers  are  permanent  officers. 

Mr.  Keabns.  I  thought  these  officers  were  to  be  assigned^  If  there 
is  a  vacancv  in  tiie  Jnd^  Advocate  Gcoieral's  Department  that 
vacancy  is  filled  fnmi  the  line  under  this  bill,  is  it  notr 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  general  scheme  of  the  detail  system,  as  long  as  it 
continues — of  course  we  make  an  exception  in  certain  technical 
corps,  because,  for  instance,  an  Infantry  officer  or  a  Cavalry  officer 
could  not  be  detailed  to  do  duty  as  a  doctor  in  the  Medical  Corps,  but 
he  can  be  detailed  to  do  duty  m  the  Judge  Advocate  GreneraPs  office 
because  he  has  done  duty  which  would  lead  him  up  to  tbat;  prepare 
him  for  that 

Mr.  Keakns.  He  has  never  had  experience  as  a  lawyer,  has  he! 

Gen.  March.  Men  appointed  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Department  now  are  appointed  outright,  but  they  are  selected  from 
the  Army  at  large — ^men  who  have  gone  through  law  schools  and 
who  have  qualified  for  the  practice  of  law — and  those  appointments 
in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department  are  very  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Keabns.  What  is  the  present  view  of  the  War  D^Hirtment  as 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office?  Should  all  or  the  officers 
in  that  office  be  lawyers? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr,  Kearns.  When  you  assign  a  man  from  the  line,  supposing 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  tiie  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  which  is 
to  be  filled,  you  fill  that  from  the  line? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  Are  they  lawyers? 

Gen.  Masch.  Yes;  th^  are  lawyers,  of  course. 

Mr.  Keabns.  But  the  officers  in  tne  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Department  have  not  always  been  lawyers,  have  they? 

Gen.  March.  Yes ;  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  some 
years  ago^  they  had  officers  so  to  various  law  schools  to  prepare  • 

Gen.  March  (interposing).  They  have  now.  That  is  authoriaad 
by  law. 
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The  Ghaibmax  (continuing).  For  the  Judge  Advocate  QeneraPs 
Department. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiSHEB.  What  sort  of  a  law  course  is  there  at  West  Point! 
Is  there  a  good  course  there? 
Gcea,  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  In  case  the  plan  for  the  league  of  nations  is  adopted, 
would  that  chan^  the  views  of  the  War  I>epartment  aa  to  the  ad- 
visability of  military  training? 

Gen.  March.  No.  The  recommendation  for  universal  military 
training  has  been  the  belief  of  Army  officers  for  years.  They  have 
believed  in  it  as  a  national  asset,  and  we  have  recommended  it  to 
Congress  entirely  independent  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany 
in  every  respect.  We  believe  it  is  a  desirable  thing  from  every 
uigle ;  for  the  men  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  James.  If  the  league  of  nations  is  adopted,  would  you  advise 
cutting  down  the  size  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  diminution  ot  the 
strength  of  the  Army  here  proposed  would  be  advisable  under  pres- 
ent conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  world.  Tlie  size  of  the  Army  can 
be  cut  down  at  any  time. 

Mr.  FiSHZR.  Have  you  not  foimd  in  the  different  cities  throush- 
out  the  United  States  that  they  have  had  to  call  on  the  Army  for 
assistance,  as  they  have  had  to  do  in  Boston  recently? 

Gen.  MliRCH.  They  are  doing  it  all  the  time.  There  is  scarcely 
a  disturbance  that  goes  on  in  me  United  States  when  the  governor 
does  not  call  on  tlie  War  Department  for  assistance  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  James.  Are  you  counting  on  a  good  many  of  these  men  for 
home  defense? 

Gen.  March.  This  Aimy  proposed  here  is  intended  to  meet  any 
emergency  which  would  confront  the  Nation,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  it. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  March  went  into  that  very  fully  on  the  first 
day  of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  wanted  to  call  attention^  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion here  as  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  exercise  control  over 
the  different  units  and  organizations,  to  section  3  of  the  national  de- 
fense act,  in  which  it  is  provided,  "  That  nothing  herein  mentioned 
ah^l  prevent  the  Presid^t  from  Increasing  or  decreasing  the  num- 
ber oi  organizations  prescribed  for  the  tactical  brigades,  divisions, 
or  Army  corps,  or  from  prescribing  new  and  different  organizations 
and  personnel  as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  demand.  *  That  is 
in  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  change  contemplated  from  existing 
law,  practically,  under  this  biH,  is  there? 

Gen.  March.  We  want  to  continue  that  idea  in  this  bill  that  was 
evolvedjust  before  ^e  war  in  the  national  defense  act. 

Mr.  BjEARNS.  General,  I  understood  you  to  say  the  President  has 
the  authority  to  order  troops  to  any  country  he  may  see  fit. 

Gen.  March.  The  President,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  exercised  the 
power  to  order  the  Regular  Army  to  any  place  he  found  it  neces- 
sary in  pnisnanoe  of  governmental  policies.  He  has  ordered  them 
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to  China,  to  Mexico,  and  to  all  sorts  of  places  widiout  any  farther 
authority  than  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  they  should  he  met  by  an  armed  force 
wherever  they  might  go;  that  would  be  a  state  of  war  which  would 
exist  without  any  declaration  on  the  part  of  Congress;  is  that  right  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  give  Mr.  Keams  some  specific  instances 
where  we  have  done  the  very  thing  he  suggests.  For  instance,  wo 
have  troops  now  in  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  and  in  Nicaraugua. 

Mn.  KsARNS.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chaibuan.  Of  course,  Congress  has  not  authorized  the  send- 
ing of  troops  to  those  places. 
Mr.  Kearns.  I  was  trying  to  ^t  the  idea  of  the  War  Department 

as  to  whether  the  Commander  in  Chief  has  a  right  to  order  the 
armed  forc&s  of  the  United  States  to  any  country  the  Commander 
in  Chief  may  see  fit  to  send  them  at  any  time. 
G^n.  March.  He  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  they  were  met  by  an  armed  force  that  would  be  a 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  cmintry? 

Gen.  March.  If  they  were  met  by  an  armed  force  and  that  armed 
force  attacl^  ^^^^  would  go  through  with  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  way  the  Mexican  War  began. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  such  a  war  could  be  fought  to  a  finish  without 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress? 

Gen.  March.  Unquestionably  so;  but  if  there  was  a  conflict  of 
that  kind  the  matter  would  be  taken  up  formally  and  you  would  say 
that  a  state  or  war  existed  from  such  and  such  a  date,  wlien  the  6rst 
overt  act  was  committed.  That  was  the  case  in  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, when  it  was  dated  from  the  time  a  certain  overt  act  was  taken 
against  onr  ships. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that.  Congress  has  heretofore 
authorized  the  President  to  use  such  sums  of  money  in  times  of  war 
to  the  extent  asked  for;  $50,000,000  or  whatever  sum  it  mi^ht  be, 
to  cat'ry  on  the  war,  and  he  would  probably  be  doing  that  again. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Friday, 
September  12, 1919,  at  10.30  o*clock  a.  m.). 


Committee  on  MiLrrAirr  Affairs, 

House  of  REPRESENi'A'nvEs, 
•  Friday,  September  12^  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hem.  Julius  Kal^n 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEHEHT  OF  OEK.  PEYTON  G.  HABOH,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF— 

Continued. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  continue 
your  explanation  of  section  1  of  the  bill  IT  R.  8287,  to  reorganize  and 
mcrease  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Gen.  March.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are  some  further  ques- 
tions, I  have  completed  my  explanation  of  section  1,  and  if  there  are 
no  further  questions  on  that  section,  I  will  take  up  section  2. 
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Mr.  Kearms.  I  want  to  ask  one  question.  Did  you  say  on  yester- 
day that  vou  thought  it  would  be  all  right,  on  page  2,  line  6,  to 
have  the  bill  read  something  like  this :  "  From  and  within  these 
eeveral  branches  the  President  shall  form  the  military  organization"? 

Cren.  March.  "  Shall  form  such  military  organizations  as  may  be 
necessa^";  some  general  term  like  that.. 

Mr.  Keakns.  If  you  use  the  words  "may  be  necessary,"  that  will 
give  him  discretion.  Would  there  be  any  objection,  or  could  you 
see  any  objection  to  eliminating  all  the  language  except  what  I  read? 
"From  and  within  these  several  branches  the  President  shall  form"— 
diange  "  such  "  to  "  the  " — ^*  shall  form  the  militai^  organization." 

Mr.  Gr£sne.  And  then  go  on  with  the  next  sentence? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  continue  with  the  language  "  and  such 
territorial,  field,  or  tactical  units  or  organizations^'  and  put  your 
period  there,  because  you  want  him  to  form  divisional  organizations 
and  tactical  organizations? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  that  not  be  included  in  the  language  above? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  when  we  take  up  the  bill  in  executive  session. 

Gen.  March.  I  tliink,  Mr.  Keams,  that  the  language  proposed 
here  in  the  bill  is  better  than  simply  to  cut  it  off  and  stop  at  the 
words  "  military  organizations  "  in  line  8.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
Mr.  Dent  pointed  out  yesterday,  that  language  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  language  we  have  in  the  National  Defense  Act  for  the 
period  of  the  emergency.  You  gave  the  President  the  authority  in 
time  of  war  to  form  tactical  organizations  that  were  necessary,  and 
in  that  we  were  specifically  after  the  higher  units.  We  had  never 
had  divisions  or  corps  or  armies  in  organizations,  and  it  is  proposed 
hj  this  bill  to  have  those  organizations  in  being,  the  divisions  in  the 
divisional  camps,  with  heaoquarters  and  the  overhead  necessary  for 
tiiose  or^nizations,  and  these  were  specifically  mentioned  with  that 
idea  in  view. 

Mr.  Greene,  In  that  connection,  if  I  may  refer  to  yesterday's 
hearing,  in  the  next  sentence  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  changing 
the  language  as  at  present  stated,  and  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  Mention  the  law. 

Mr.  Gbeeke.  Mention  the  law.  That  would  perhaps  save  some 
debate  as  to  what  the  law  is. 

Gen.  March.  That  would  be  entirely  all  right. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  indicate  by  further  language  that  might  be 
su^ested  later,  "  the  whole  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  men  with 
grades  and  ranks  constituted  by  law,"  and  some  other  language  that 
would  refer  to  the  matter  of  expense.  The  only  reason  why  I  sug- 
gest that  is  that  when  the  language  is  left  open  that  leaves  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  imder  cover  of  this  general  language  there 
could  be  additional  officers  or  men,  and  whether  the  expense  would 
be  mcreased  thereby.  Any  well-chosen  language  in  the  bill  would 
stop  that  sort  of  argument. 

Gen,  March,  That  is  what  this  bill  intended,  that  the  Army  would 
remain  as  provided  for  by  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill  until  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  proposed  changes  were  made. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  that  those  proposed  changes  do  not  cont^plate 
any  increase? 
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Gen.  March.  Not  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  makes  a  safeguard  against  increases  in  that  way! 

Gren.  March.  There  would  not  be  any  objection  to  that  at  alL 

Mr.  Greene.  And  that  would  allow  ua  to  explain  that  the  maxi- 
mum having  been  fixed,  the  disposition  of  the  personnel  under  tliat 
maximum  could  be  ordered  by  the  Presidoit  under  these  terms  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  situation? 

Gren.  March.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  G«ieral,  will  you  proceed  with  your  ex- 
planation of  section  2f 

OBNERAIt  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNE. 

Gen.  March.  Section  2,  as  the  heading  indicates,  provides  for 
^neral  officers  of  the  line,  and  this  paragraph  abolishes  the  dis- 
tmction  that  heretofore  existed  in  the  Army  between  the  general 
officers  of  the  line  and  the  general  officers  of  the  staff.  It  makes 
the  number  of  general  officers  provided  for  in  the  section  the  sum 
of  the  general  officers  now  in  the  Staff  Corps  and  the  number  of 
general  officers  necessary  to  command  the  brigades,  divisions,  corps, 
and  army  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  idea  is  that  the  heads  of  all  the  Staff  Corps  are  to  be  detailed 
general  officers  of  the  rank  which  they  now  hold.  We  find  this 
practical  reason  for  that,  that  if,  as  has  happened  in  time  of  war, 
and  always  will  happen,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  general  officer  who 
is  at  the  head  of  a  Staff  Corps  replaced  for  any  reason,  in  the  interest 
of  military  efficiency,  he,  as  a  general  officer  of  the  line,  is  liable  for 
assignment  to  any  duty  corresponding  to  his  rank.  As  a  general 
officer  of  the  Staff  Corps  the  President  in  time  of  war  can  not  use 
him  for  anything  except  to  be  the  head  of  that  Staff  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  I  see,  General,  that  you  provide  for  six  perma- 
nent lieutenant  generals. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Under  your  organization  of  one  army,  would 
that  not  be  a  little  topheavy? 

Gen.  March.  No;  it  would  not  be.  One  army  consists  of  20  divi- 
sions, and  each  corps  consists  of  4  divisions.  So  that  we  have  this  sit- 
uation. We  will  have  organized  into  corps  each  group  of  four  divi- 
sions, generally  in  contiguous  camps  geographically,  and  those  divi- 
sions will  be  formed  into  one  corps  under  the  direction  and  command 
of  a  corps  commander,  just  as  in  the  old  days  we  had  a  number  of 
scattered  units  imder  the  direction  of  a  department  commander  who 
had  a  geographical  location  which  was  central  to  those  various  units. 
But  the  corps  commander  will  be  in  actual  command  of  four  divi- 
sions, and  there  will  be  a  part  of  the  year  in  which  we  will  actually 
assemble  a  corps  together,  so  that  he  will  have  practical  instruction 
himself  with  his  staff,  in  command  of  what  he  will  be  in  command 
of  in  time  of  war.  That  provides  for  five  of  those  lieutenant  gen- 
erals. Tlie  other  lieutenant  general  is  supposed  to  be  detailed  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  making  a  total  of  six  lieutenant  generals. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  tiiat  not  contemplate  doing  away  with  the  pres- 
ent departmental  system  for  the  administration  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  March.  Practically  so. 
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The  Chairman.  You  continue  on  the  active  list  under  this  section 
the  men  who  have  held  the  rank  of  general  officer  by  detail  as  Chief 
of  a  Staff  Corps  or  Bureau,  and  the  general  officers  of  the  Staff  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Medical  Department.  Would  that  give  us  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  general  officers? 

Gen.  March.  It  would  give  us  an  increase  of  general  officei^,  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  of  them;  but  if  you  mean  does  not 
this  language  mean  there  will  be  an  increase  of  general  officers  be- 
yond .what  is  required  by  the  organization  

The  Chaibhan  (interposing).  Yes. 

Gen.  March.  The  only  officer  who  would  be  affected  by  that  lan- 
guage, as  far  as  I  know,  would  be  Gen.  McCain.  He  was  The  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  Army  during  the  war,  and  he  has  been  continued 
by  Congress,  by  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  as  a  major  general  of  the 
Array  at  large,  and  unless  this  particular  lan^s^  is  adopted.  Gen. 
McCain  will  go  back  to  the  grade  of  colonel  m  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's department.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  is  the  only  officer  affected 
by  the  terms  of  the  bilL  and  there  would  be  an  increase  of  one.  He 
is  now  in  command  of  Ciunp  Devens  with  the  rank  of  major  general, 
and  is  a  very  accomplished  officer. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  Surgeon  General? 

Gen.  March.  We  except  those  men.  The  Sui^eon  Greneral  can  not 
be  detailed  as  a  general  officer  of  the  line,  is  a  noncombatant 
officer  and  so  he  can  not  take  command  of  troops,  and  he  is  excepted 
from  this  ^stem. 

The  Chairmak.  Perhaps  I  am  anticipating  a  little,  but  I  saw  a 
statement  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee's attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  for 
the  Surgeon  General  at  all.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  it  up,  my- 
self.  I^w  about  that? 

Gen.  March.  The  bill,  on  page  10,  sertion  10,  line  6,  provides : "  The 
Medical  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  major  general,  two  brigadier  gen- 
erals," etc. 

The  Chairmak.  Of  course,  that  says  that  a  major  general  shall  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Medical  Corps,  but  it  does  not  fix  his  title. 
Gen.  March.  You  mean  the  language? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  does  not  say  that  he  shall  be  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Gen.  March.  Well,  of  coui-se,  the  enabling  clause  in  this  bill  re- 
peals all  legislation  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  bat  it  does  not  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
Sn^eon  General  of  the  Army.  This  simply  gives  him  specifically 
that  grade. 

"Mr,  Greene.  That  brings  up  another  experience  of  the  war.  We 
created  a  general  staff  and  assigned  to  duty  a  chief  of  Field  Artil- 
lery, not  a  statutory  office;  and  that,  as  you  are  aware,  provoked  sonie 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  other  combatant  arms  of  the  service 
.<^ould  not  have  chiefs  as  well.  Does  this  bill  contemplate,  either  in 
its  phraseology  or  its  policy,  the  creation  of  such  offices? 

Gen.  Marcjt.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  vou  propose  td  continue  such  an  office  as  cliief  of 
Field  Artillery  if  this  bill  goes  into  operation? 

Gen.  AIarch.  It  is  entirely  necessary  during  the  period  of  reorgajii- 
zation  to  have  somebody  at  the  head  of  the  training  and  instruction 
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of  the  Field  Arfcillery  arm.  I  hnve  on  my  desk  now  quite  a  detailed 
I'tudy  of  the  question  of  whether  we  should  not  Imve,  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  of  administration,  an  officer  detailed  for  the  duty  of 
chief  of  Cavalry,  and  an  officer  detailed  as  chief  of  Infantry,  and  so 
forth.  The  work  of  the  Field  Artillery  makes  the  offiu^e  of  the  chief 
of  that  arm  more  obviously  necessary  than  to  have  a  diief  of  other 
arms,  and  you  will  find  that  it  appears  in  all  annies  of  the  world, 
not,  as  with  us,  having  a  bureau  established,  but  having  a  man  who 
is  chief  of  the  Field  Artillery  of  the  Army.  There  is  a  chief  of 
Field  Artillery  on  the  staff  of  the  commanding  general  of  every  divi- 
sion, every  corps  and  every  army,  in  fact,  detoiled  to  be  Field  Artil- 
lerv  adviser  of  the  general  in  command. 

Mr.  Greene.  A  tactical  officer  rather  than  an  administrative  officer? 

Gen.  Mabch.  Exactly.  I  want  to  say  frankly  to  the  committee 
that  the  desire  of  the  people  who  considei-ed  this  hiW  was  to  diminish 
as  many  of  the  bureaus  as  possible  in  Wf^hin^n.  If  we  have  a 
bureau,  with  its  necessary  staff  of  officers,  and  its  other  overhead 
here,  for  each  of  the  arms  of  the  service,  we  would  have  a  tremendous 
lot  of  bureaus  here,  developed  along  the  line  you  have  seen  in  your 
experience  that  they  have  developed  along,  and  so  as  far  as  we  can 
wp  have  cut  them  out. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  you  maintain  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Cbast 
Artillery.  What  is  the  distinction  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  under  this  bill,  be- 
comes like  any  general  officer  of  the  Army.  He  is  detailed  ir<Hn 
the  Coast  Artillery  arm.  But  he  is  a  major  general  of  the  line  and 
he  can  be  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  whoi  such  an  assign- 
ment would     in  line  with  his  rank. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  he  is  denominated  as  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery! 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  he  is;  but  the  practical  effect  of  making  him 
a  major  general  of  the  line  is  to  put  him  on  all  fours  with  the  other 
general  officers  of  the  Army.  This  puts  them  all  on  the  same  foot>- 
ing,  puts  them  all  in  line  for  the  assignment  to  the  command  of 
troops,  except  the  chief -of  the  Medical  Departsnent,  who  is  a  non- 
combatant  officer. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  you  have  retained  him  distinctly  as  Chief  of 
Coast  Artillery? 

Gen.  March.  There  is  that  distinction,  and  that  was  put  in  there 
for  this  reason.  The  Coast  Artillery  arm,  in  addition  to  including 
all  of  the  coast  defenses  of  the  country,  has  had  the  additional  bur- 
den of  the  submarine  defenses  of  the  entire  United  States,  which 
are  stationary  in  character,  and  which  must  have  some  head  right 
here  who  will  not  go  out  with  the  forces  in  the  field,  but  will  run 
the  defenses  at  home.  We  took  some  of  them  and  put  them  under 
the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  on  the  other  side.  I  held  the  office  of 
Commander  of  the  Artillery  while  I  was  in  France,  and  I  had  the 
Coast  Artillery  and  the  Field  Artillery. 

Somebody  here  has  to  be  in  charge  of  the  suhmarine  mines,  and 
he  must  be  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  money  for  those  tedi- 
nical  things.  That  makes  him  a  little  different  in  his  power  and 
the  scope  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  than  the  chief  of  any 
other  arm  of  the  service  would  be.  If  there  were  a  chief  of  infantry, 
such  an  officer  would  be  the  advisor  of  the  War  Department  on  maV 
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ters  xefEnring  to  the  personnel  and  the  training  of  Infantry,  func- 
tions tluftt  have  always  heen  performed  by  the  General  Staff.  It 
would  be  the  same  thing  if  there  were  a  chief  of  Cavalry. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  difference  in  the  terms,  putting  it  so  that  it 
will  come  within  the  laymen's  comprehension,  is  that  the  commander 
of  a  division  is  in  command  of  forces  that  are  mobile,  but  the  other 
comes  to  have  a  certain  localized  distinction,  which  can  not  be  given 
anywhere  else  but  there. 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  Uie  essential  difference.  We  are  trring  to 
put  all  the  general  officers  on  the  same  footing  except  in  the  Meaical 
Corps,  where  the  general  officers  are  noncombatant  officers. 

The  Chairhan.  Officers  under  existing  law — in  fact,  I  think, 
every  one  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  Corps — are  detailed  only  for  four- 
year  periods.  Now,  under  this  section,  they  would  be  permanent, 
would  they  not? 

Ocn.  Makch.  No;  they  would  not. 

The  Chairman,  Take,  for  instance,  the  Judge  Advocate  (xeneral. 
He  is  detailed  for  four  years  at  a  time. 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  chiefs  of  staff  are  appointed  for  four  yeai-s, 
and  then  some  times  the  appointments  are  renewed  for  four  years 
and  the  same  men's  names  are  sent  back  to  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  McCain  was  not  redetailed. 

Gen.  March.  Congress  provided  specifically  that  those  men  must 
be  selected  from  the  permanent  officers  until  the  number  of  perma- 
nent officers  in  the  corps  is  reduced  below  four,  so  it  is  impossible, 
whether  we  wanted  to  or  not,  to  detail  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  until  all 
the  members  in  that  permanent  corps  have  been  reduced  to  below 
four.  All  the  rest  of  them  are  detailed  from  the  line,  and  the  over- 
whelming number  of  men  who  have  had  experience  in  that  corps 
would  be  detailed  men  in  that  arm,  and  the  idea  of  selection  would 
be  carried  on  through  all  the  corps.  In  the  case  of  the  Inspector 
General's  Department,  where  the  inspector  general  is  the  only  per- 
manent officer  in  the  corps,  all  the  other  officers  are  detailed.  It 
would  onhr  affect  one  man  in  the  Inspector  General's  Department. 
The  detail  system  is  gradually  absorbing  all  the  permanent  officers 
in  the  staff  corps  except  the  Medical  Corps,  where  it  can  not  be  put 
into  effect  But  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  corps,  and  we  are  ■ 
putting  the  detail  system  into  effect  right  now  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  under  existing  law  most  of  the  of- 
ficers who  are  detailed  to  be  the  heads  of  the  staff  corps  are  colonels 
of  the  army  who  became  brigadier  generals  (or  major  ^nerals  since 
the  war) ,  xrj^m  their  being  detailed,  but  when  that  detail  is  over  they 
go  back  agam  to  thur  former  rank  in  the  Ainiy. 

Gen.  March.  No  ;  they  go  back  to  their  position  in  the  corps.  Their 
names  are  carried  on  in  their  positions  among  the  colonels  which  they 
would  have  had  for  four  years,  provided  they  were  not  detailed. 

The  Chaieman.  Gen.  McCain  s  case  is  typical  in  that  respect? 

Gen.  March.  Kxactiiy. 

The  Chahiman.  He  would  go  back  to  the  position  of  colonel? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  under  this  section  of  the  bill  when  they  are 
detailed  as  heads  of  the  corps  they  become  in  very  fact,  major  gen- 
erals of  the  Army? 
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Gen.  Mabch.  Yes:  and  cannot  be  again  demoted}  as  it  to  | 

Bome  lower  grade.  Having  been  a  major  general  for  four  years  they 
continue  in  otiier  duties,  corresponding  to  that  rank  instead  of  going 
back  to  the  grade  of  colonel.  I  think  that  is  fair. 

The  Ghaikman.  Have  you  made  all  the  explanation  you  deare  in 
rerardtothati 

Gen.  March.  I  think  so.  I  think  I  have  referred  to  all  the  changes 
there  are  in  that 

Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  woiUd  be  out  of  place  at 
this  time,  and  if  so  I  will  not  insist  on  the  question,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  Gen.  March's  views  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Infantry  and  i 
the  Cavalry  ought  not  to  have  a  representative  here  in  the  Staff 
Corps,  just  as  the  Coast  Artillery  hast 

Gen.  March.  That  question  was  asked  a  moment  ago  by  Mr. 
Greene,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  it  again,  if  you  dears 
to  have  me  do  so. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  need  not  repeat  your  explanation  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  will  you  take  up  Section  3.  , 

OIKXRAL  BTATT  CORPS. 

Gen.  Mabch.  Section  3  is  the  section  prescribing  the  General 
Staff  Corps,  its  oi^anization  and  its  duties.  This  paragraph  has 
been  drawn  up  differently  from  any  other  section  or  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  any  of  the  other  corps  provided  for  in  this  bill,  ana  it 
has  l^n  done*  deliberately,  so  that  Congress  might  pass  upon  the 
Overman  Act,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been  done  under  the 
duties  the  General  Staff  has  been  exercising  durins  this  war. 

The  paragraphs  of  this  section  are  a  recital  of  what  now  exists 
in  the  War  Department,  what  has  been  evolved  under  the  Overman 
Act  in  the  form  of  orders,  and  submits  formally  for  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  Confess  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  instead  of  smiply  enumerating  the  personnel,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  case  of  every  other  Corps.  | 

A  great  many  of  the  paragraphs  are  simply  a  recital  of  the  law 
as  it  now  exists,  and  it  is  thougnt  desirable  to  recite  them  here  be- 
cause common  comment  indicates  that  a  great  many  things  that  tiie 
General  Staff  has  done  are  thought  to  have  been  done  under  the  | 
Overman  Act,  when  ns  a  matter  of  tact  they  have  been  done  under  the 
authority  of  other  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  General.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  pass  a  bill 
through  this  committee  some  time  that  will  codify  all  military  laws, 
because  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  man  unfamiliar  with  military 
law  to  find  out  wnat  the  military  law  really  is,  and  even  in  this  pro- 
posed new  legislation,  a&  ording  to  which  you  are  goijQ£  to  establi^  | 
a  reorganization  of  the  Army,  in  order  to  get  what  ue  law  really  | 
is,  according  to  your  statement,  as  I  understand  it,  one  would  have 
to  refer  to  other  laws  now  on  the  statute  books. 

(Jen.  Mahcii.  Tliat  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  Dent.  Some  yeai-s  ago,  I  think  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Greene, 
a  provision  was  put  on  an  appropriation  bill  providing  for  the 
codification  of  those  laws,  and  we  ought  to  do  that  again. 

Mr.  Gbkexe.  I  am  glad  that  has  wen  brought  up  because  I  had  it  ; 
in  mind.   Such  an  amendment  became  law  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  | 
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Judge  Advocate  General  completed  a  preliminary  report  in  which 
he  referred  in  some  detail  to  what  had  already  heen  done  and  what 
was  contemplated  in  the  way  of  revision  of  the  law,  and  the  amend- 
ment at  that  time  fixed  the  limit  of  time  in  which  the  work  should 
be  done.  The  war  brob»  out  very  soon  after,  and  that  very  naturally 
upset  t^at  plan,  and  it  was  held  in  abeyance.  It  does  seem  that  if 
we  could  lodge  in  a  bill  of  this  character  such  essentials  of  the  mili- 
tary law  that  is  affected  by  this  and  coordinated  with  this  legisla- 
tion we  would  solve  the  problem,  and  that  that  solution  would  be  of 
tion  we  would  solve  the  problem,  and  that  solution  would  be  of 
f^reat  relief  to  the  Army  and  to  those  who  would  have  to  adminis- 
ter it. 

Gen.  Makch.  You  would  have  to  hunt  back  for  the  information, 
and  it  requires  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  get  up  that  back  data 
so  that  uiyone  can  consider  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  practical  reason  for  the  law,  so  far  as  the 
administraticm  is  concerned.  But  there  is  another  point  which 
touches  us  most  sensitively  when  we  are  trying  to  make  the  law. 
We  may  write  a  phrase  in  a  bill  which  ^pears  to  be  independent 
of  any  other  law  and  to  stand  by  itself.  But  yet  we  have  found  in 
times  past  through  such  amendments  as  have  passed  through  Con- 
gress, that  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  administering  t^t  law  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Judge  Advocate  General  has  dug 
up  an  old  statute  that  upset  the  whole  calculation,  and  we  find  that 
amendment  has  impinged  upon  another  law,  only  to  avoid  or  else 
embarrass  the  situation  beyond  any  attempt  to  remedy  it  except 
by  another  amendment;  whereas  if  we  had  all  that  information  and 
Imew  what  we  were  retaining  by  reason  of  this  act,  either  by  refer 
ence  to  it  or  else  ignoring  it,  assuming  it  is  to  be  retain^,  then  we 
would  have  a  sense  of  proportion  and  relation  that  we  would  not 
have  from  the  bill  as  it  stands. 

Gen.  Mabch.  I  have  here  a  statement  in  parallel  columns  in  refer- 
ence to  the  paragraphs  in  this  'bill  and  the  present  law,  which  I  will 
insert  in  the  record.  That  covers  the  entire  General  Staff  section.  It 
it  quite  long  because  it  involves  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  quota- 
tions, but  it  will  presoit  to  the  committee  for  their  considerate 
exactJv  where  all  this  matter  is  taken  from. 

The  Chaihmax.  Will  you  kindly  insert  that  in  the  hearing? 

Gen.  March.  X  will. 

Mr.  Gheene.  Would  it  not  be  |)OSsibIe  to  include  in  this  a  paragraph 

1>roviding  for  the  general  revision  and  codification  of  the  military 
aw,  to  take  effect  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  act? 
Gen.  March.  We  would  like  to  have  that  tremendously. 
The  CHAraMAN.  It  would  probably  be  better  to  put  that  in  the 
appr(»)riation  bill,  because  you  would  have  to  have  money  appropri- 
ate tor  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Would  it  not  be  possible  in  this  bill  to  carry  a  repeal- 
ing sentence  that  would  repeal  the  particular  statute  you  were  going  to 
place  in  the  record? 

Gen.  AfABCH.  We  have  in  t}ie  enabling  section  a  clauiae  repealing  all 
Uws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act 
140432—19  8 
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Mr.  Samford.  Would  it  not  be  practical  here  to  sj^ifically  call 
attention  to  the  statute  we  are  repealing,  so  that  this  bill  would  sim- 
plify the  whole  situation? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  this  statement  in  parallel  columns  will  indi- 
cate what  ought  to  be  doiie  in  that  respect.  It  states  exactly  which 
ones  they  are. 

The  Chairham.  On  page  42,  section  55,  there  is  a  provision  for  the 
repeal  of  inconsistait  laws,  which' provides: 

:  In  addition  to  proviHionfi  of  law  herein  t^jeclflctill}'  repealed,  all  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  In  fio  far  tw  they  are  Ini-AnslKtent  with  the  provlHlunn  of  thiR  art  are 
hereby  r^nled. 

That  covers  it, 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  are  looking  for  the  codification  of  the  military 
laws.  If  w%  know  we  are  repealing  certain  of  those  statutes,  instead 
of  leaving  that  to  inference,  but  insert  them  in  the  act,  then  we  have 
somewhat  simplified  the  situation. 

The  Chairhan.  I  understand  from  the  last  paragraph — ^I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  right  or  not,  but  as  the  bill  proceeds  you  do  repeal 
in  the  body  of  the  bill  certain  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books  that 
are  repealed  by  the  language  of  this  bill. 

Gen.  March.  We  specifically  repeal  a  section  in  this  pai-ticular  pro- 
vision we  have  up  now  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Fields.  It  I  understand  Mr.  Sanford's  position,  he  would  like 
to  specifically  refer  to  the  laws  which  this  ad;  repeals. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Exactly  that 

Mr.  Fields.  So  that  any  one  re-ading  this  law  would  know  what 

laws  are  repealed? 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Grf.ene.  We  place  ourselves,  in  confining  ourselves  to  this  text 
in  a  position  where  we  will  repeal  everything  else  which  is  appar- 
ently inconsistent.  Whereas,  if  we  had  some  opportunity  to  see  what 
the  text  is  we  are  repealing,  we  might  come  to  the  opinion  that  pos- 
sibly some  part  of  tnat  law  should  remain,  or  should  be  dovetailed 
into  this.   As  it  is,  we  are  acting  in  the  dark. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  I  think  Gen.  Marcli's  suggestion  tliat  he  will  put 
in  the  hearing  the  statement  he  referred  to  is  a  good  one,  and  I 
think  that  statement  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  committee  when  we 
come  to  revise  the  language,  if  tliat  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee in  framing  the  bill. 

(The  .statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Meninninduni  covering  pnniMioiiH  of  law  now  apiilioihlf  to  the  oi^iulzatloo 
of  the  (tenerni  Staff  Corpx  Hhowhi^  <'onne4-tlon  Imtweeii  pmiHi.stMl  and  exlHtln;; 
l^8latIon. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Staff  Corpx. — The  (Jeneral  Staff  CVni>«  Khnll  consist  of  one 
Chief  of  RtniT,  detalleil  by  the  President  from  funonp;  the  treneral  oftlwrs  of  the 
line,  who,  wliile  so  detniletl,  shall  hnve  the  riink  (Miy,  uud  allowances  of  n  Ren- 
erat  and  (Sec.  3,  net  of  Oct.  6,  1917.  See  p.  for  law)  shall  take  rank  and 
precedence  over  all  other  offlcers  of  ihe  Army;  five  asslslnnts,  who  nhall  be  de- 
tailed from  among  general  officers  of  the  line;  five  brigadier  generals;  forty- 
one  colonels;  seventy-three  lieutenant  colonels;  eighty-nine  majors,  sevente^ 
captains,  all  detailed  from  correspondtng  grades  In  the  Army  as  In  this  section 
beretnafter  provided. 

[Oeneral  Staff  Corps.— The  General  Staff  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  Ohlef  of 
Staff,  detailed  In  time  of  peace  from  major  generals  of  the  line ;  two  Assistants 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  shall  be  general  officers  of  the  line,  one  of  whom,  not 
above  the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  aball  be  tbe  presldmt  of  tbe  Army  War 
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CoU^;  ten  colonels;  ten  lieutenant  colonels;  fifteen  majors;  ami  flpventeen 
captains,  to  be  detailed  from  corresponding  grades  as  the  Army,  as  In  this  sp<^ 
tlon  hereinafter  provided.  Sec.  5,  act  June  3,  1916.] 
,  IProvided,  That  the  first  paragraph  of  section  5  of  the  national  defense  act 
spproTed  Juno  3,  1916,  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  amended  for  the  period  of 
the  existing  emergency  to  read  as  follows:  "  Sec.  5.  The  General  Staff  Corps.— 
The  General  Staff  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  of  Staff,  who  shall  be  a 
general  officer  of  the  line  and  who  shall  take  rank  and  precedence  over  all 
other  officers  of  the  Army ;  two  assistants  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  sliall  be 
general  officers  of  the  Une,  one  of  whom  shall  l>e  the  president  of  the  Army 
War  Cfdlege;  ten  colonels;  twelve  lieutenant  colonels;  thirty-two  majors;  and 
thirty-four  captains,  to  be  detailed  from  corresponding  grades  in  the  Amy  as 
In  this  section  hereinafter  provided.  Act  of  May  12, 1017,  40  Stat,  46.) 
forty-two  regimental  sergeants  major;  sixty-three  battalion  sergeants  major: 
sixty-three  sergeants:  twenty-one  corporals;  and  one  hundred  and  elghty-ntne 
privates,  tflnt  elasn.  "All  officers  detailed  In  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be 
detailed  therein  for  a  period  of  foor.  years,  unless  sooner  relieved.  While 
fler\ing  In  the  General  Staff  Corp»<,  officers  may  be  temporarily  assigned  to  duty 
with  any  branch  of  the  Army.  Upon  being  relieved  from  duty  In  the  General 
Staff  Corps,  officers  shall  return  to  the  branch  of  the  Array  In  which  they  hold 
permanent  commissions,  and  no  officer  shall  be  ellf^ble  for  a  further  detail  in 
the  General  Staff  Corps  until  he  shall  have  served  two  years  with  the  brand 
of  the  Army  in  which  commissioned,  exc^t  In  time  of  actual  or  threatraed  hoH- 
tHItles."    (Sec.  6,  Act  of  June  3,  1916.) 

Section  27  of  "An  act  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  permanent  Military 
fotabllshment  of  the  United  States."  approved  February  2.  1901.  shall  apply  tii 
each  position  vacated  by  officers  below  the  grade  of  general  officer  detailed  In 
the  General  Staff  Corps. 

[Stetion  27  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  2,  1901,  shall  apply  lo 
(>ach  pt^ltlon  vacated  by  officers  below  the  grade  of  general  officer  detnlleil  in 
Qie  G€na«l  Staff  Corps.   See.  6,  Act  June  S,  1916.] 

In  time  of  peace  "  no  officer  shall  be  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff  Oori>»,  other  tluin  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  general  officers  herein  pro- 
vided for  as  aiwlstunts  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  except  ujion  the  reCTHiimendation  of 
a  bonril  of  five  officers  not  below  the  rank  of  colonel,  who  shall  be  selected  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretarj-  of  War"  (Se<*,  5.  Act  June  3,  1916)  ;  not  more 
than  two  meniberK  uf  the  Generiil  Staff  Cor[>s  stiall  l>e  detailed  as  Dienihi>rK  of 
any  such  board. 

fand  neither  the  Chief  of  Staff  nor  more  than  two  other  members  of  the  (lenenil 
Staff  Corps,  nor  any  officer  not  a  member  of  said  corps,  who  shall  have  lMH>n 
stationed  or  employed  on  any  duty  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
one  year  jwlor  to  the  date  of  convening  of  any  such  boanl,  Hhall  be  detallerl  »>* 
a  memlwr  thereof.   Sec.  5,  Act  June  3,  1916.] 

No  detail  of  an  officer  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  nmde 
more  than  one  year  after  the  making  of  such  recommendation  or  at  any  time 
after  the  convening  of  another  such  board,  unless  again  recommende<l  by  the 
new  board. 

[No  recommendation  made  by  any  such  board  shall,  for  more  than  one  year 
after  the  making  of  such  recommendation  or  at  any  time  after  the  convening  of 
another  such  bcnrd,  unless  again  recommended  by  the  new  board,  be  valid  as 
a  basis  for  the  detail  of  any  officer  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  (V>r)>H. 
Sec.  5,  Act  June  8. 1916w] 

"  If  any  ofBcer  detailed  In  the  General  Staff  Corps,  or  as  an  officer  In  any 
staff  corps  or  d^rtment  of  the  Army,  shall  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher 
grade  while  so  serving,  he  may  be  permitted  to  serve  out  the  period  of  liis 
detail "  (Sec.  5.  Act  June  3, 1916),  not  exceeding  four  years,  "and  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  ot^nlzatlon  in  which  he  shall  be  serving  and  In  the  gnide  to 
which  he  shall  have  been  promoted  shall  be  increased  by  one  for  such  time  as 
he  shall  be  an  additional  number  In  said  organization  and  grade ;  but  the  whole 
number  of  officers  detailed  to  said  organization  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
aggregate  of  the  numbers  allowed  to  the  several  grades  thereof  by  law  other 
than  this  provl^on."  Sec.  5.  Act  June  8,  1916.) 

The  Odef  of  Staff,  under  the  dlrsctlon  of  the  Prealdait  or  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  shall  have  supervision  of  all  agencies  and  functions  of  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  shall  perfomt  such  other  military  duties,  not  otherwise  as- 
tUgued  by  law.  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  President. 
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The  Chief  of  Staff  diatl  be  the  Imraertinte  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  all  matters  relatli^  to  the  Military  Establishment,  and  shall  be  charged 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  with  the  irianning,  developmeot,  and  executl<Hi  of  the 
Army  program. 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  by  authority  of  and  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
shall  Issue  such  orders  as  will  insure  that  the  policies  of  the  War  Department 
are  harmoniously  executed  by  the  several  corps,  bureaus,  and  other  ageacles 
of  the  Military  Establishment,  and  that  the  Army  pn^rrom  is  carried  out 
speedily  and  efficiently. 

\DHtie8  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.— The  Clilef  of  Staflf,  under  the  dlrectlMi  of  the 
President  throng  the  Secretary  of  War,  shall  have  supervision  of  all  trot^ 
of  the  line  and  of  the  Adjutant-Oeneral's,  Inspector-Generars,  Judge  Advocate's, 
Quartermaster's  Sub^tence,  Medical,  Pay,  and  Ordnance  D^rtmoits,  tjie 
Corps  of  Englnews,  and  the  Signal  Cori»,  and  shall  perform  such  other  military 
duties  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  t^e  Presi- 
dent. Duties  now  prescribed  by  statute  for  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Army  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification  and  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  shall  be  performed  by  the  Chief 
of  Stair  or  other  officer  designated  by  the  Preshlent.  Acts  and  parts  of  acts 
authorizing  aides-de-camp  and  military  secretaries  shall  not  apply  to  general 
officers  of  the  General  Staff  Corps.   Sec.  4,  Act  of  Frfs.  14, 1903  (32  Stat  831).] 

The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  and»  the  direction  ot  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  shall  be  to  prepare  plans  for  the  national  defense  and  for  the  mobUtia- 
tlon  of  the  military  forces  In  time  of  war;  to  Investigate  and  report  upon  all 
questions  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  Its  state  of  preparation  tat 
uiilltary  operations;  to  render  professional  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  to  general  officers  and  other  superior  commanders,  and  to  act  as 
their  agents  In  Informing  and  coordinating  the  action  of  all  the  cotps.  bureaus, 
and  agencies  which  are  subject  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff ;  and  to  perform  such  other  military  duties  not  otherwise 
asrigned  by  law  as  may  from  time  to  time  he  prescribed  by  the  President 

[The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  to  pr^are  the  plana  for  the 
national  defense  and  for  the  rooblllEatlon  of  the  military  forces  In  time  of  war; 
to  Investigate  and  report  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  Army 
and  Its  state  of  preparation  for  military  operations ;  to  render  professional  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  general  officers  and  other  superior 
commanders,  and  to  act  as  their  agentsin  Informing  and  coordinating  the  action 
of  all  the  different  officers  who  are  subject  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff;  and  to  perform  such  other  mllltaty  duties 
not  otherwise  assigned  by  low  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the 
President.   Sec.  2,  Act  of  Feb.  14.  1903.   32  Stat  831.1 

[Prorided  further.  That  hereafter  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall 
he  couttned  strictly  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  general  nature  of  those 
Bpeclfled  for  them  in  this  swtlon  and  In  the  organic  act  of  Congress  last 
hereinbef<fre  dtctl,  and  they  stiall  not  he  permitted  to  assume  or  engage  In 
work  of  an  ndminlBfratlve  nature  that  pertains  to  established  bureaus  or  of- 
fices of  the  War  Department,  or  that,  being  assumed  or  engaged  In  by  members 
of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  would  involve  impairment  of  the  responsibility  or 
Initiative  of  such  bureaus  or  offices,  or  would  cause  injurious  or  unnecessary 
duplication  of  or  delay  In  the  work  thereof.  Sec.  5,  act  June  3,  1916,  39  StaL 
167.1 

[Sec.  3,  Act  approved  Oct.  6.  1917.  That  section  eight  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  nuthorixe  the  President  to  Increase  temporarily  the  Military  Es- 
tablisliment  of  (lie  ITnlted  States,"  approved  May  18,  1917,  shall  be  held  and 
construed  to  authorize  the  President,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
Act  and  for  the  period  of  the  existing  emergency  only,  to  appoint  as  generals 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  tlie  commander  of  the  United  States  forces  in  Prance; 
and  as  lieutenant  general  each  commander  of  an  army  or  army  corps  organized 
as  authorizetl  by  existing  law   *    *  *.] 

Mr.  Kearns.  Section  55,  if  not  amended  in  any  way,  would  repeal 

all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  Trith  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  That  would  leave  it  very  indefinite.  One  man's  judgment  of 
what  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  mi^t 
vary  considerably  from  some  other  nian*s  judgment. 
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Gen.  March.  These  things,  of  course,  are  always  decided  by  the 
law  officers.  If  there  is  any  question  of  interpretation  it  is  always 
referred  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  who  studies  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  makes  his  formal  report  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the 
matter,  and  that  is  then  presented  to  the  Secretary  and  approved 


Mr.  Kbakks.  It  would  then  be  up  to  tha  Judge  Advocate  General 
as  to  what  law  had  been  repealed  and  what  law  had  not  been  re- 
pealed? 

Gen.  Mabcu.  What  the  interpretation  of  the  law  is  will  be  decided 
upon  first  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General ;  that  has  always  been  {le- 
cided  by  him,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  ap- 
proval, and  if  there  is  any  question  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  in  retard  to  the  interpretation,  the  mat- 
ter is  frequently  passed  up  to  the  Attorney  Greneral  for  his  opinion. 
They  go  at  it  in  tne  most  careful  way,  and  study  it  very  thoroughly, 
because  the  expenditure  of  Government  mMiey  depends  upon  it. 

Mr.  Keasks.  I  think  Mr.  Sanford^s  idea  would  be  not  to  leave  it 
to  the  judgment  of  any  one  man,  but  to  have  Congress  specifically 
state  what  part  of  the  law  Congress  intends  to  rep^,  and  not  leave 


Mr.  Sanfobo.  I  was  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
law  officers  of  Uw  War  Department  to  get  up  in  connection  with  this 
reoi^nixation  bill  a  stat^ent  of  the  sources  from  which  you  get 
this  text,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  laws  in  those  sources  that 
can  be  specifically  repealed  by  this  bill,  and  by  that  we  might  be 
able  to  wipe  out  a  lot  of  this  old  statutory  material. 

Gen.  March.  Of  course,  we  can  get  that  up  for  you,  but  I  think 
you  would  not  want  to  interpret  it  in  that  way.  livery  paragraph 
in  this  bill  makes  a  diange  in  the  authori^  strength  of  the  present 
corps.  The  number. of  officers,  mentioned  by  ntmibers,  is  entirely 
dinerent  from  those  in  the  present  law,  and  it  would  mean  that  each 
separate  provision  in  ttiis  bill  is  new  legislation  in  the  respect  that 
there  is  a  change  in  every  organization  of  the  Army.  It  would  be 
a  large  order  to  do  that,  but  we  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  were  discussing  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
department,  especially  relative  to  the  training  given  the  officers 
who  are  assigned  to  that  department.  Do  I  understand  that  at  West 
Point  you  have  a  law  course  that  fits  men  for  the  higher  ranks  in 
the  Juchre  Advocate  Generars  department? 

Gen.  March.  The  law  course  at  West  Point  when  I  was  there — and 
I  think  it  is  still  so— was  in  two  different  branches  of  the  law.  One 
was  the  study  of  international  law.  nnd  then  a  study  of  the  digests 
of  military  law,  prepared  by  Gen.  Davis  or  some  other  judge  advo- 
cate general.  They  taught  us  the  military  law,  so  that  when  an 
officer  graduated  lie  was  fitted  to  receive  an  appointment  as  a  judge 
advocate  of  a  general  court-martial,  and  fitted  to  step  in  and 
try  a  man  before  a  general  court-martial.  That  course  is  very 
well  handled  at  West  Point,  and  it  turns  out  officers  who  are  wholly 
competent  to  be  judge  advocates  of  courts-martial.  When  a  young 
officer  gets,  into  the  Army  one  of  the  first  duties  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed IS  as  a  member  of  a  court-martial.  He  is  not  immediately 
asragned  to  the  duty  of  a  judge  advocate  of  a  court,  but  he  is  mad« 
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a  member  of  a  court ;  and  as  he  gets  more  experience  and  develops  a 
fondness  for  the  law;  he  asks  that  he  may  be  assigned  to  study  law 
at  Harvard  or  some  other  law  school  in  order  to  ^t  a  thoroiiifh 
course  of  training  in  the  law,  and  that  asitignment  is  iisiially  made 
and  he  is  sent  to  one  of  those  law  schools. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  a  number  of  Aniiy  ofiicei-s  who  pre- 
fer that  kind  of  work.  They  go- into  that  sort  of  "study  and  qualify 
as  lawyers  in  the  regidar  w'ay.  and  ai-e  admit-ted  to  tne  bar  of  the 
State  and  Federal  courts,  and  some  of  them  are  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  So  when  the  time  comes 
to  select  an  officer  for  a  technical  department  like  that,  the  Judge 
Advocate  (Jeneral  recommends  to  the  Secretarj''  of  War  and  to  the 
President  an  olficer  who  has  had  experience  in  the  law.  That  expe- 
riraice  of  the  officer  in  the  law  is  always  recited  in  detail  in  the  rec- 
ommendation which  is  made,  showing  that  the  officer  recommended 
is  a  trained  lawyer,  and  those  particu^r  appointments  are  made  with 
the  utmost  care.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  assign  men  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  department  who  did  not  know  any 
thing  about  law.  and  as  the  experience  of  a  man  of  that  kind  goes 
im,  he  gets  more  and  more  of  that  sort  of  duty.  The  efficiency  re- 
ports have  to  state  how  much  time  the  officers  have  put  in  in  work 
and  study  of  that  kind,  so  that  what  an  officer  is  doing  is  always 
known  to  the  Department.  The  field  of  officers  from  which  th<:^ 
Sections  may  be  made  is  very  large.  You  would  be  sui*prised  to 
know  how  many  of  the  commissioned  men  have  actually  practiced 
law. 

Mr.  Greene.  Before  we  leave  the  matter  of  the  designation  of  th? 
chiefs  of  the  various  combatant  arms  of  the  service  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  the  chief  of  Field  Artillery  is  not  to  be  continued  as  a  statutoiy 
officer — will  there  be  some  senior  officer  who  by  detail  is  assigned  to 
the  duty  of  the  general  supervision  of  that  arm  of  the  service,  who 
would  in  effect  perform  the  practical  duties  embraced  in  that  office 
of  chief  of  Field  Artillery,  and  be  continued  in  that  office? 

Gen.  March.  The  office  of  chief  of  Field  Artillery  is  not  now  stat- 
tory. 

Sir.  (iBEENE.  Should  not  be  made  one,  I  said. 
Gen.  March.  Not  now,  and  not  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Grkenb.  In  the  general  expectation  of  what  the  militani' 
policy  will  be  you  will  assign  some  officer  whose  position  in  the  Field 
Artiiieiy  arm  of  the  service  will  culminate  as  the  head? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  what  exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Gr^ne.  It  will  be  more  of  a  tactical  office  than  an  adminis- 
trative office? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  supposed  to  be  not  an  office  of  record  at  all. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  idea  whether  that  arm  of 
the  service  will  have  in  the  field  somewhere  a  rec(^ized  head,  one 
man,  or  will  it,  like  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  look  to  Washington, 
to  tiie  General  Staff  for  its  most  immediate  head,  each  separate  unit 
of  the  laraer  organizations,  of  the  larger  reporting  units? 

Gen.  March.  We  are  continuing  that  office  as  an  office  organized 
simply  by  order,  for  the  present,  at  least. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  that.  I  am  asking  that  only  in  refer- 
<nce  to  that  as  the  type  of  the  other  arms  of  the  service:  whether 
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there  will  be,  when  you  come  to  dispose  of  your  troops,  under  the 
tenns  of  this  bill,  one  man  at  the  head  of  each  arm  of  the  service 
who  will  be  between  them  and  the  men  at  the  War  Department? 

Gen.  March.  That  has  not  been  definitely  decided.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  question  had  beeji  under  advisement  in  France,  and  Gen. 
Pershing  first  appointed  a  chief  of  Artillery  because  he  saw  he  had 
to  h&ve  a  man  as  chief  of  Artillery  to  perform  those  functions,  al- 
mast  from  the  start.  Then  later  on  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry 
wanted  to  ha\'e  chiefs  of  those  branches  of  the  service,  but  that  sug- 
gestion was  not  then  adopted,  althou^Ii  at  a  later  time  he  did  appoim 
a  chief  of  Infantry  and  chief  of  Cavalry  to  be  on  his  staff  at  his 
headquarten,.  He  put,  I  think,  Geu.  Eltinge  on  as  chief  of  Infantry. 
I  think  lie  was  an  assistant  chief  of  staff,  and  nominally  at  the 
head  of  the  Infantry  arm,  althouj^h  he  never  definitely  functioned 
as  such. 

Tliere  is  just  this  difference  between  the  character  of  Field  Artil- 
lery and  the  other  two  anus  of  the  service  that  made  it  unperative 
from  the  start  to  have  a  chief  of  Field  Artillery,  and  did  not  make 
it  so  imperative  to  have  a  chief  of  Infantry  and  a  chief  of  Cavalry. 
The  chief  of  Infantry  was  at  headquarters  and  he  was  really  not  so 
necessary-  as  was  the  chief  of  Field  Artillery.  It  is  possiblcj  when 
you  conie  to  a  final  solution  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  emcienc^ 
that  all  three  may  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Field  Artillei7  being  an  auxiliary  arm.  hae  to 
plar  up  a^inst  t^e  others? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  That,  perhaps,  would  indicate  why  the  Field  Artil- 
lery would  require  that  supervision  more  than  the  other  two. 

The  Chaihmak.  Referring  again  to  section  3, 1  think  the  Chief  of 
Staff  is  to  have  five  assistants,  but  it  does  not  say  what  ^ade  they 
shall  be.    That  is  provided  in  line  22,  on  page  3. 

Gen.  March.  It  says  "  five  assistants,  who  shall  be  detailed  from 
among  general  officers  of  the  line.*'  It  does  not  increase  the  num- 
ber of  general  officers  at  all.   They  are  simply  put  on  that  duty. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  specifically  in  addition  to  that  that 
there  shall  be  five  brigadier  generals. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairhan.  Now,  you  fix  no  grades  for  the  five  assistants  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Gmi.  March.  They  could  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  could  make  them  major  gen- 
erals or  brigadier  generals. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  present  law.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done. 
Gen.  Mclntyre  is  my  executive  assistant.  He  is  a  major  general  in 
the  Army.  In  the  Military  Intelligence  Office  the  head  of  that  branch 
is  Brig.  Gen.  Churchill.  From  the  general  officers  we  now  detail  men 
at  the  head  of  the  sections  of  the  General  Staff.  That  is  done  now. 

The  CHAnHAN.  You  also  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  enlisted 
men. 

Gen.  March*  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true? 

Gen.  March.  Yes^  and  that  was  the  next  step  in  the  discussion  of 
this  particular  section  that  I  was  going  to  take.  I  was  going  to 
discoas  that  matter  next. 
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Mr.  Gbeemk.  The  provision  for  the  five  assistants  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  is  authority  to  detail  and  not  to  originate? 

Gen.  Af&BCH.  Entirely  so. 

The  Chairhan.  Tou  take  them  as  they  standi 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes.  The  paragraph  we  have  passed  whidi  pre- 
scribes the  number  of  general  officers,  indudes  the  general  officers 
who  shall  be  detailed  for  service  on  the  General  Staff  Corps,  It  is 
not  a  permanent  proposition.  They  are  selected  for  that  duty  and 
then  tney  jgo  back  to  their  own  arm  of  tba  service  when  they  are 
through  with  that  detail.  -   -  «  - 

Mr.  SANixHOk  Is  this  provision  making  the  Chief  of  Staff,  while 
80  detailed,  a  general,  new  legislation? 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes;  that  is  new. 

Mr.  Sanford.  And  it  continues  the  practice  which  has  prevailed 

during  the  war?  ^  . 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  Whatever  officer  is  assigned  by  the  President 
to  duty  as  Chief  of  Staff  would  automatically  have  the  grade  of 
general  and  be  the  senior  officer  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  What  grade  did  he  have  before  the  war? 

Gen,  March.  There  was  no  grade  above  the  grade  of  major  general. 
Congress  passed  in  the  nationu  defense  act  a  provi^on  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff  Siould  be  the  senior  officer  of  the  ArmVj  because  it  was 
obvious  that  Congress  did  not  want  to  create  any  higher  grades. 

Mr.  Santord.  You  have  a  provision  in  section  8  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff  ^all  have  the  rank  of  general  "  and  shall  take  rank  and 
precedence  over  all  other  officers  of  the  Army."  How  would  that 
affect  our  new  full  general! 

Gten.  March.  That  was  drawn  up  before  Congress  conferred  the 
rank  of  general  upon  Gen.  Pershing.  It  would  have  to  be  modified 
to  except  Gen.  Pershing  from  that  provision.  He  will  be  tiie  senior 
officer  of  the  Army  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Mr.  Dent.  General,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  section  relative  to  the  General  Staff  is  a  repetition  of 
the  present  law  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  this  proposed  bill  you 
leave  out  the  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  General  Staff  con- 
tained in  the  national  defense  act? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dent.  Those  limitations  are  expressly  eliminated  in  this  bill? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  that  provision  in  the  natonal  defense  act 
required  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  members  of  the  General  Staff 
should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  Washington.  So  we  provided  for  the 
repeal  of  that  provision.  We  found  that  we  could  not  function  vndw 
that  provision  in  time  of  war,  and  Congress  repealed  that  provision 
of  the  national  defense  act  by  subsequent  legislation. 

Mr.  Dent.  In  other  words,  if  this  bill  is  adopted,  then  the  General 
Staff  would  have  the  same  administrative  functions  that  they  are 
exercising  to-day  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  I  thou^t  you  were  referring  to  the  number 
of  personnel  in  Wa.'yiington. 

Mr.  Dent.  No;  I  am  referring  to  the  provision  of  the  national 
defense  act  which  limits  the  General  Staff  to  planning  and  such 
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things  as  that  for  the  Army,  but  does  not  authorize  the  General  StafiF 
to  administer  the  functions  that  pertain  to  the  different  bureaus. 
That  is  the  limitation  in  the  present  law. 

Gen.  Mabch.  What  we  are  recommending  here  is  what  we  are 
doing  to-day.  It  is  a  perfectly  plain  stat^nent  of  what  has  been 
evolved  out  of  the  war,  and  it  is  put  up  to  Congress  for  its  approv^ 
or  disapproval. 

Mr.  Dent.  But  in  doing  that  you  eliminate  that  portion  of  the 
national  defense  act  which  now  limits  the  powers  of  the  General 
Staff.  For  instance,  section  5  of  the  national  defense  act  provides — 

That  hereafter  the  members  of  the  General  Staff  GoriM  aball  be  conflned 
•trictly  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  general  nature  of  those  spedfled 
for  them  In  this  section  and  In  the  organic  act  of  Congress  last  hereinbefore 
cited,  and  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  assume  or  engage  In  work  of  an  ad- 
miuistrative  nature  that  pertains  to  established  bureaus  or  offices  of  the  War 
Department,  or  that,  being  assumed  or  engaged  In  by  members  of  the  General 
Staff  Corps,  would  involve  im^tlrmeot  of  the  responsibility  or  Initiative  of  such 
bureaus  or  offices,  or  would  cause  injurious  or  unnecessary  duplication  or  delay 
la  the  work  thereof. 

That  is  eliminated  by  this  bill — that  is,  that  provision  in  Uie  na- 
tional defense  act,  is  it  not! 

Gen.  March.  I  think  probablv  you  have  a  wrong  idea  of  what  the 
General  ^aff  is  doing  in  the  adminis^tive  line. 

Mr.  Dbmt.  No ;  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  bill  does  not  strike  out  t£at  provision  from  the  national  defense 
act 

Gen.  Mabch.  What  is  the  number  of  that  section  t 

Mr.  Dbnt.  That  is  in  section  6. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  it  specifically  eliminates  that. 

Mr.  SANrcHtD.  Mr.  Dent's  question  illustrates  exactly  what  I  had 
in  my  mind  awhile  ago.  I  want  to  ask.  General,  if  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  law  officers  of  the  War  pe|>artment  to  pre- 
pare, so  that  it  might  be  included  in  the  reorganization  bill,  a  state- 
ment that  will  incnide  all  of  Uie  law  that  rerers  to  the  organization 
of  the  Army?  Would  that  be  a  possible  thing  to  do? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  unquestionably^  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  do?  I  think  Mr. 
Dent's  question  illustrates  my  point  in  regard  to  that  very  clearly. 
On  that  question  which  he  raises  it  so  happens  that  ^ou  and  he  are 
able  to  agree,  as  to  whether  that  particular  section  which  he  referred 
to  is  repealed. 

The  modem  method  of  drawing  statutes,  which  is  recognized  by 
the  bars  of  most  of  the  States,  is  that  when  a  legislative  body  covers 
a  specific  subjact  by  ^neral  law  that  that  general  law  should  contain 
every  siuitcnco  affecting  that  subject.  That  is  what  we  do  in  New 
York  and  have  done  with  great  success.  When  we  take  up  the  do- 
mestic relations  law  of  New  York,  for  instance,  we  know  tnat  there 
is  no  law  before  that,  and  there  is  no  other  statute  in  r^ard  to  it  that 
any  lawyer  need  look  up  when  he  is  studying  that  subject. 

In  regard  to  this  reorganization  bill  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to 
be  ptKsible,  whatever  number  of  pa^ges  it  might  take,  to  refer  to  all 
the  law  on  that  particular  subject,  so  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
or  a  soldier  who  might  look  at  it  would  know  that  he  had  the  com- 
plete law  on  Army  reorganizaticm.  Of  course,  we  probably  would 
have  to  go  to  the  national  defense  act  and  pass  that  over  again. 
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The  Chaibman.  May  1  call  attention  to  this  fact.   I  have  here  a 
volume  of  military  law,  which  is  quite  a  thick  volume. 
Mr.  Sanford.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  thinJc  that  since  we  got  into  this  war  prob- 
ably the  volume  would  be  twice  as  big  as  that.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  in  this  bill  to  reincorporate  all  that? 

Mr.  Sanfom).  Not  only  possible,  but  in  ray  opinion,  tJie  only  per- 
fect method  to  pursue.  Yon  yourself  suggested  the  great  desir- 
ability of  such  procedure. 

The  Chaibuan.  Codification,  but  not  in  this  law. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  I  think  in  such  codification  vou  would  find  a  l&rge 
part  of  those  disconnected  statutes  could  be  brought  down  into  one 
general  statute  and  that  it  would  make,  instead  of  a  book  of  the  size 
you  refer  to,  a  volume  of  one-hundredth  part  of  the  size  of  that 
book. 

Mr.  Fields.  Would  it  not  meet  Mr.  Sanford's  desii-e  to  incorporate 
a  reference  to  the  laws  or  parts  of  laws  that  five  repealed? 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  would  I>e  better  to  get  the  various  laws  where  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  fairly  gootl  lawyer  and  a  fairly  well  informed 
soldier  to  find  out  what  the  law  is.  That  is  impossible  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  20  years, 
and  during  all  that  time  there  has  been  a  Committee  on  tlie  Re- 
vision and  Codification  of  the  laws  and  they  have  not  completed 
tlieir  work  yet.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for 
this  committee  to  repeal  or  eliminate  all  laws  in  conflict  witli  the 
existing  laws,  and  do  that  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  point  is  that  in  enacting  this  law  if  we  are 
repealing  a  large  number  of  statutes  we  should  specifically  mention 
those  statutes,  and  then  if  we  do  that  we  have  simplified  our  mili- 
tary  law  in  such  fashion  that  it  could  be  easily  codified.  If  we  adopt 
the  practice  I  have  referred  to  we  would  soon  begin  to  simplify  niat- 
tei*s,  but  if  we  go  on  in  this  way  the  necessity  for  interpretation  will 
continue,  and  interpretation  would  still  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Dent,  You  would  have  to  take  the  two  sections  and  compare 
them? 

Mr.  Sanforo.  You  would  have  to  interpret  the  law. 

Mr.  Gbrbne.  Referring  to  the  question  and  answer  between  Mr. 
Sanford  and  Mr.  Dent,  ^en  the  nationid  defense  act  was  passed  and 
the  matter  of  the  General  Staff  provisions  came  up  for  interpreta- 
tion, emphasis  being  laid  on  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  General  Staff 
from  performing  ^ministrative  functions,  in  the  language  which 
Mr.  Dent  referrM  to,  is  it  not  true  that  the  more  or  less  uncertainty 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  law  led  the  Secretary  of  War  to  refer  it 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  that  a  very  lengthy  and  some- 
what learned  opinion  was  OTolved}  which  was  afterwards  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  promulgated  as  the  policy  of  tne  De- 
partment in  the  interpretation  of  the  General  Staff  section  of  the 
law? 

Gen.  March.  Tlie  question  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
(Jeneral  Staff  was  a  matter  of  discussion  between  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  The  Judgejtdvocate  Gen- 
eral rendered  an  opinion  which  was  not  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 

I 
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War  and  the  tiecision  was  made  by  the  Secretar}'^  of  War  himself  in 
which  he  reversed  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  right;  but  the  point  was  that  the  decision 
promulgated  by  the  AVar  Department  took  for  a  policy  what  we  re- 
garded up  her  as  the  revei'se  of  what  was  intended  in  the  text  of 
ihe  law. 

Mr.  Dext.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  opinion  of  the  Jud^e  Advocate 
General  held  the  Genwal  Staff  down  to  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  national  defense  act — and  the  Secretary  of  War  overruled  it. 

Mr.  Sanpokd.  Was  that  upon  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  Graeral  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  all  occurred  before  I  came  here  as  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  I  have  simply  read  the  opinions  as  they  hare  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  CHAntUAN.  General,  will  you  kindlv  proceed  with  explana- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  bill  as  far  as  the  enlisted  men  are  con- 
ceited? 

Gen.  March.  The  General  Staff  Corps  before  the  war  was  an  or- 
ganization which  was  confined  largely  to  the  duties  in  Washington, 
and  with  a  certain  personnel  consisting  of  chiefe  of  staff  of  the  geo- 
graphical departments  of  the  Ami^  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  officers  was  very  limited  ami  those  were  their  duties. 

Now,  the  cltief  of  staff  of  a  corps,  and  ilie  chief  of  staff  of  an 
actual  tactical  organization  which  is  in  being  in  tlie  field  is  not  pi-o- 
vided  for  in  any  preceding  legislation  at  all.  In  or^Jiizing  the 
number  of  n«sn  which  we  recommend,  in  the  21  divisions,  into  five 
corps  and  one  army,  each  one  of  these  commanding  generals,  with 
these  large  number  of  men  under  him  has  a  staff  which  is  to  be  or- 
ganized along  the  lines  which  were  developed  in  France  as  a  result 
of  this  war,  and  he  has  a  chief  of  staff,  with  assistant  chiefs  of  staff 
who  are  the  heads  of  the  various  sections,  as  tliey  were  organized 
by  Gen.  Pershing  in  France  and  called  G-1,  G-2,  G-3,  G-4,  and  0-5. 
Each  one  of  those  sections  has  certain  definite  staff  duties  to  per- 
form, and  it  is  necessary  in  the  performance  of  those  duties  that 
there  be  a  certain  number  of  enlisted  men  connected  with  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  those  sections,  and  so  this  section  provides 
for  42  regimental  sergeants  major,  63  battalion  sergeants  major,  63 
sergeants,  21  cmTxnrals,  and  189  privates,  first  class.  They  are  the 
men  who  do  the  clerical  work  at  the  division,  corps,  and  Armv  head- 
quarters, and  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  War  De- 
partment. 

The  Chaxbsian.  You  have  some  privates  among  them? 

Qen.  March.  Yes.  ,  ^ 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  all  be  noncommissioned  omcersi 

Gen.  March.  No;  there  are  privates,  men  who  do  clerical  duties 
around  the  headquarters  of  the  division,  or  the  corps  or  the  army, 
and  they  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  froni  the  emplmrees  or 
men  in  the  War  Department  That  is  new  legislation,  and  it  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  as  a  development  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Geebxe.  Do  you  intend  in  this  hill  to  give  some  definite  mili- 
tarv  rating  to  the  Army  field  clerks? 

The  CHAiRMAir.  Not  in  this  section,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  James.  You  have  provided  in  this  bill  for  6  lieutenant  gen- 
erals. 32  major  generals,  and  88  brigadier  generals.    I  do  not  see  how 
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ou  are  ^ing  to  win  another  war  without  having  some  field  clwhs. 

do  not  find  the  words  "  field  clerk  "  anywhere  in  this  bill  far. 

Gren.  March.  I  think  it  appears  later  on,  but  not  in  the  secti<Hi 
providing  for  the  (General  Staff. 

The  Chazruan.  Is  there  any  other  provision  in  this  General  Staff 
section  which  you  desire  to  explain? 

Mr.  Miller.  General,  I  see  you  have  provided  for  331  oonunis- 
eioned  officers  and  378  nonctnnniissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the 
General  Staff  Corpa 

Qen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Where  will  those  men  be,  here  in  Washington  t 
Gen.  March.  No;  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  will  be  in  Wa^iington,  and  how  many 
will  be  with  the  various  divisions  f 

Gen.  March.  To  simplify  tliat,  we  have  prepared  tables  of  organi- 
zation which  we  would  recommend  the  Preddent  for  adoption, 
provided  you  gave  hun  the  power  to  organize  the  Army  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  and  in  the  interest  of  ^ciency;  in  these 
tables  of  or^nization  the  places  where  every  mngle  man  provided 
for  in  this  bill  will  be  set  forth.  So  far  as  the  General  Staff  offi- 
cers and  the  men  provided  for  here  are  concerned  their  duties  and 
the  places  where  they  will  be  located  are  set  forth  in  those  tables. 

Mr.  Dent.  Why  could  not  tJiose  tables  of  organization  be  printed 
in  the  hearings? 

Gen.  March.  Answering  Mr.  Miller's  question  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  General  Staff  officers  who  will  be  located  here  and  the 
number  who  will  be  in  the  various  units  in  the  different  divisions,  the 
number  of  General  Staff  officers  it  is  proposed  to  use  in  the  wtire 
War  Department  is  only  97  and  no  enlisted  mffli. 

Mr.  Miller.  Ninety -seven  out  of  231  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  MxLLca.  I  notice  that  provision  b  followed  by  this  language: 

Offlcera  detailed  In  the  General  Staff  CorpH  ahall  be  detailed  therein  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  ttnlesg  sooner  relieved. 

That  says  "all  officers";  that  does  not  include  the  878  noncom- 
missed  officers  and  privates.  It  says: 

All  officers  detailed  In  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  detailed  therein  tor 
a  period  of  ft>ur  years,  unless  sooner  relieved. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

White  servinff  in  the  General  Staff  Corps,  officers  may  be  temporarily  as- 
signed to  duty  with  any  branch  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  present  law. 
Mr.  MnxER.  It  goes  on  to  say : 

upon  being  relieved  from  duty  In  the  General  Staff  Corps,  offlcera  shall 
return  to  the  branch  of  the  Army  Id  which  they  hold  permanent  commissions, 
and  DO  officer  shall  be  eligible  for  a  further  detail  In  the  General  Staff  Corps 
until  he  shnll  have  served  two  years  with  the  branch  of  the  Army  In  wUch 
commissioned,  except  in  time  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  I  get  it,  in  this  general,  comprehenedve  idea  of 

609  men  in  your  General  Staff  Corps,  that  is,  officers  and  men  

Gen.  March,  (interposing).  Yes. 
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Mr.  MuxER.  There  are  231  officers  provided  for,  and  they  serve 
four  years  in  the  Creneral  Staff  Corps,  unless  sooner  relieved. 
Gen.  Masch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mnjtin,  How  about  the  nimcomniissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vatesf 

Gen.  BiASCH.  The  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  

Mr.  MiuxR  (interposing).  Thei-e  is  no  limitation  on  them? 

Gen.  Mabch.  None  whatever.  They  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, permanent. 

Mr.  Gkeeke.  The  purpose  of  detailing  officers  to  the  General  Staff 
who  serve  with  the  various  arms  of  the  service  is  to  establish  con- 
tact and  to  give  them  information  and  to  maintain  their  interest. 

Gen.  March.  That  paragraph  was  in  the  original  General  Staff 
enactment  in  1901.  It  has  never  been  change<^  and  it  has  never 
been  utilized  to  the  extent  to  which  it  should  have  been,  and  which 
would  have  been  a  valuable  thing  to  have  done.  That  is  a  theory 
which  has  been  put  into  effect,  I  niink,  in  all  general  staffs  in  prac- 
tically every  army.  Our  original  General  Staff  act  was  a  compilation 
of  what  experience  we  could^ther  abroad  at  that  time,  and  that  was 
incorporated  in  the  original  General  Staff  law  in  1904,  and  it  is  simply 
reputed  here  as  being  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 

The  Chaikman.  Along  that  very  line,  what  is  the  size  of  the  gen- 
wbI  staff  in  England  and  the  size  of  the  general  staff  in  France, 
and  the  size  of  the  general  staff  in  Ital^,  and  the  size  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  in  the  other  first  class  countries  in  the  world.  Can  you 
give  us  those  figures? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  that  data  and  I  can  have  that  insterted  in 
the  record.  I  can  say  right  now  that  the  size  of  the  general  staffs 
of  the  (Afaer  armies  is  much  larger  than  what  we  recommend  in  this 

m. 

(The  data  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

P>eDch  General  Staff  (1914)  consisted  of  644  offlt-ers  of  nil  grades  from 
general  to  captain.  Oerinan  General  SlafC  (1914),  650.  British  (lf)]4),  232. 
u  follows:  1  eeDwal,  1  lieutenant  general,  3  major  generals,  13  brlj^dler 
geoerals,  29  colonels,  3^  lieutenant  colonels,  101  majors,  46  raptalns,  8  lieu- 
tenants.  Japanese,  234,  general  to  cnptan. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  also  give  us  an3'  information  showing 
wherein  the  functions  of  the  general  staff  of  those  other  countries 
differ  from  the  fimctions  of  the  General  Staff  provided  for  by 
thisbiU? 

Gen.  March.  I  can  tell  you  thai  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  that,  if  you  please? 

Gen.  March.  The  General  Staff  organization  which  we  have  now 
in  the  War  Department  and  which  we  had  in  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary forces  is  the  result  of  the  experiences  of  this  war.  When 
oDr  people  got  to  France  they  found  that  our  own  Genera]  Staff 
organization  was  practically  useless.  It  was  not  organized  along 
the  lines  that  those  people  were  using  over  there  in  onler  to  handle 
the  large  bodies  of  men  they  were  in  command  of.  So  one  of  the  first 
diii^  which  it  was  necessary  for  Gen.  Pershing  to  do  was  to  or- 
puttxb  a  General  Staff  along  the  lines  of  what  he  found  in  being 
la  the  French  and  British  and  other  armies  over  there. 

A  general  staff  organization  which  is  to  properly  perform  its 
duties,  in  order  to  perform  them  properly,  has  to  have  certain 
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definite  subdivisions  or  sections  responsible  for  certain  definite 
work.  First,  there  is  operiitions;  second,  intelligence;  third,  sup- 
plies; fourth,  what  y-e  call  here  the  wnr  plans  division,  which  is 
i  cally  the  consolidation  of  what  Gen.  Pershing?  called  G-3  and  G— 5. 
It  deals  with  the  general  strntegy  of  the  Army  with  reference  to  all 
operations;  and  training. 

Gen.  Per&hlnff's  problem  witli  i-efei%nce  tu  the  training  of  ti'oops 
was  different  m)m  the  problem  at  home  in  this  respect,  that  the 
people  over  there  had  to  take  the  men  that  were  furnished  thejn, 
with  the  training  they  had  at  home,  and  retrain  them  there,  or 
continue  their  training  in  order  that  they  might  solve  exactly  the 
problems  which  tliey  had  to  confront  over  there.  So  Gen.  Pershin^^^ 
organized  five  general  staff  sections. 

The  French  staff  consists  of  four  buivaus.  and  those  bureaus 
correspond  practically  indentically  with  the  general  staff  sections 
in  the  War  Department  here.  The  general  staff  of  Great  Britain  was 
organized  on  identical  lines,  with  nomenclature  of  their  own.  Tlie 
duties  were  exactly  the  same.  In  other  words,  any  modem  general 
staff,  in  ordei*  to  perform  its  functions  must  be  organized  aXong 
certain  definite  technical  lines  and  that  is  what  we  brought  about 
here.   They  are  all  the  same. 

Our  organization  before  the  war  meant  nothing  at  all.  We  had 
general  staff  officers  who  had  certain  duties  to  pe9*Torm.  but  that  ISOA 
nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  a  modem  General  Staff, 
which  IS  organizeil  along  entirely  diffei-ent  lines. 

Tjet  us  take,  as  an  illustration,  for  instflnce,  the  intelligence  sec- 
tion of  the  General  Staff.  Before  the  war  it  consisted  of  two  officers 
and  two  clerks,  and  it  was  a  very  snbordimite  subdivision  of  the 
War  Plans  Division.  The  nomenclature  in  those  days  meant  noth- 
ing; the  duties  meant  nothing.  They  were  not  modern;  they  were 
not  up  to  (late.  These  four  subdivisions  of  the  duties  of  the  General 
Staff  that  we  have  here  are  the  sulxlivisions  which  any  general 
staff  organized  along  modem  lines  has. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  add  in 
reference  to  this  section? 

(len,  Marcij,  There  is  one  minor  change  in  tlie  method  of  the  se- 
lection of  Genera]  Staff  officers  which  is  a  repeal  of  the  old  law  I 
mentioned  in  passing,  and  the  statement  in  parallel  columns  will 
show  clearly  wliat  changes  are  covered  by  all  these  points. 
,  The  present  law  provides  that  the  selection  of  General  Staff  offi- 
cers shall  be  made  by  a  board  of  five  officers,  and  it  provides  spe- 
cifically that  not  more  than  two  of  those  officers  shall  have  been  on 
duty  in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  last  year  previous  to  their 
selection.  That  is  repealed.  It  gives  the  President  the  power  to  se- 
lect the  lK>ard  from  all  over  the  Army,  to  select  the  best  men  he  can 
get  for  that  (luty.  It  does  not  limit  him  and  does  not  keep  out  men 
who  happen  to  be  serving  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  respect  it  repeals  the  Manchu  law.  does  it 
not? 

(iren.  March.  No;  we  do  not  repeal  the  Manchu  law. 

Mr.  Sanfohd.  Is  that  not  what  we  might  call  esoteric  wisdom; 
that  is,  the  knowledge  of  what  statutes  exist  outside  of  this  will  only 
rest  in  the  minds  of  the  military  experts! 
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Hen,  Marc'ii.  It  is  not  one  of  tlie  sections  that  is  repealed. 
Mr.  Sanford.  How  <1o  we  know  that? 

Gen.  March.  This  hill  says  specifically  with  reference  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Corps  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  work  on  the  General 
Staff  a  man  must  be  returned  to  his  own  arm  of  the  service  for  a 
period  of  two  yeai-s.  That  is  simply  repeating  the  Manchu  law. 

Mr.  Sanford.  So  that  it  is  the  substance  of  tlie  Manchu  law  that  is 
reenacted  and  left  on  the  statute  books.  In  terms*  the  old  statute  is 
left  in  force? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  enact  this  bill  into  law  and  give  you  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  the  privates  provided  for^  will  they  take 
the  place  of  the  civil-service  employees  who  are  now  in  the  Army  or- 
ganization ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not? 

Gen.  March.  Ko. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  other  classes  of  work  altogether  ^ 
Gen.  March.  Yes.  The  clerks  now  authorized  by  law  that  we  have 
now  in  the  War  Department  and  in  the  outlying  buildings,  who  are 
doing  clerical  work  for  the  General  Staff,  are  entirely  separate  and 
are  not  affected  by  this  bill  at  all.  These  privates  and  noncom- 
mis^mied  officers  are  to  be  with  the  organisations  in  the  fi^ds,  ac- 
tually in  being. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  8  or  10  years  ago  there  was  a  propo- 
sition that,  by  implication,  would  have  thrown  out  those  men,  many 
of  whom  had  been  in  the  military  establishment  for  a  long  time, 
civil  service  employees.  It  created  quite  an  uproar,  and,  of  course, 
*  Congress  promptly  put  in  a  saving  clause. 

Gen.  March.  I  remember  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  whether  this  pi-ovision  interferes  with 
these  men  at  alL 

Gen.  March.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  protieed  and  explain  the  next  sec- 
tion, section  4? 

ADjtrrAN-r  oeneraz^'s  department. 

Gen.  March.  The  next  section,  section  4,  provides  for  the  Ad- 
jutant General*8  Department.  This  section  mcreases  the  present 
strength  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Department  from  7  colonels,  13 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  30  majors  to  20  colonels,  48  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  53  majors.  Those  increases  are  increases  made  neces- 
sary by  the  new  organizations  which  the  bill  proposes  to  authorize. 

Mr.  KEARN8.  How  m<uiy  colonels  were  there  in  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Department  before  the  war? 

Gen.  March.  Seven. 

Mr.  Kearns.  This  section  provides  for  48  lieutenant  colonels. 
How  many  lieutenant  colonels  were  there  before  the  war? 
Gen.  Mabgh.  Thirteen. 

Mr.  KxARNs.  This  bill  provides  for  53  majors.  How  many  majors 
were  there  in  the  Adjutant  GeneraVs  Department  before  the  war? 
Gen.  March.  There  were  30  majors. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Is  the  increase  in  the  same  proportion  all  the  way 
through  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  Officers  of  the  grade  of  captain  and  first  lieu- 
tenant did  not  exist  in  this  department  before  the  war,  at  ail.  The 
lowest  grade  in  the  Adjutant  GeneraVs  Department  before  the  war 
was  the  grade  of  major,  and  the  other  subordinate  officers  who  am 
to  be  used  with  the  units  in  the  field  are  in  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  Adjutant  GeneraPs  Department  as  it  exists  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  the  Adjutant  General  of  Army  is 
known  as  "  The  Adjutant  General  "? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairbian.  You  abolish  that  distinction? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairhan.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Gen.  March.  Under  this  scheme,  as  I  explained  in  connection  with 

the  statute  providing  for  general  officers,  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army  is  a  general  ofi^r  of  the  line  of  the  Army  capable  of 
being  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division,  or  any  other  duty  cor- 
responding witli  the  grade  of  major  general.  He  is  a  detailed  offi- 
cer, in  that  respect.  He  is  a  major  general  in  the  line  of  the  Army 
and  is  included  in  the  former  figure.  While  he  is  doing  that  work, 
his  signature,  I  presume,  would  remain  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Would  he  not  have  to  sign  as  major  general,  Ad- 
jutant General,  not  "  The  Adjutant  Gener^  "9 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
repeals  the  old  title  of  the  office  he  would  be  holding. 

Mr.  Sakpord.  He  would  have  to  look  up  both  statutes  in  order  to 
decide  how  to  sign? 

Gen.  March.  Perhaps  he  would.  That  is  the  way  the  General  ' 
Staff,  ever  since  the  General  Staff  was  organized,  has  signed,  and 
signs  now.  When  Gen.  Scott  was  Chief  of  Staff  he  si^M  himself 
"  Hugh  li.  Scott,  major  eeneral,  United  States  Army,  Chief  of  Staff.** 
He  is  a  detailed  man.  I  am  detailed  from  the  gen^J  officers  of  the 
Army,  and  I  will  go  back  to  the  Army  from  which  I  was  detattod. 
That  is  the  theory  about  detailed  officers. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Adjutant  General  always  signs  as  "so- 
and-so,  major  general,  United  States  Army,  The  Adjutant  GeneraL" 

Gen.  March.  I  know  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  law  provides  that  he  ^ould  be  deag- 
natcd  as  "  The  Adjutant  General." 

Gen.  March.  I  think  it  does.  I  had  that  job  m3r8elf  and  signed 
many  papers  that  way,  "Acting  Adjutant  General."  I  think  Gen. 
Harris,  before  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  General,  signed  himself 
"Acting  The  Adjutant  General." 

Mr.  Greene.  That  definitive  "  The "  obtains  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  men  performing  similar  service  running  through 
the  service  who  had  the  same  title  and  similar  duties,  and  it  was 
desired  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  officers  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Finite.  He  had  a  number  of  assistants  who  signed  as  Adjutant 
Graieral? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fmiw.  For  instance.  Gen.  Harris  would  sign  as  "  The  Adju- 
tant General,"  and  Gen.  Kerr  would  sign  as  "Adjutant  G^nwal"? 
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Gen.  Mabch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grkexe.  The  popular  impression  of  the  Adjutant  Greneral's 
office  is  largely  localized  in  the  bureau  here,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  some  of  our  friends  on  the  floor  to  conceive  of  25  buglers  out  in 
front  of  Gen.  Harris'  door,  or  to  conceive  of  25  mees  sergeants  in  this 
department.  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  those  men  are  for? 

Gen.  March.  That  has  to  do  with  the  details  which  the  Adjutant 
General's  Department  supplies  to  each  separate  corps,  which  has  a 
function  of  a  tactical  command.  Each  division,  corps  and  army  has, 
of  course,  an  adjutant  general,  to  keep  the  records  of  the  division, 
corps  or  army,  and  he  has  certain  specified  duties.  The  adjutants 
general  have  headquarters  where  they  have  enlisted  men  on  duty, 
not  civil  service  clerks,  and  those  men  must  be  taken  care  of  and  must 
have  a  mess.  The  reorganization  prescribed  for  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Department,  which  is  in  line  with  the  other  changes  in  organi- 
zation from  the  organization  under  the  old  law,  is  what  tiiey  nownave 
in  the  organization  in  France.  That  is  the  theory  of  it.  These  en- 
listed men  are  people  who  belong  to  the  Adjutant  General's  Depart- 
ment pertaining  to  a  division,  corps  or  army,  and  you  will  find  in 
the  tables  of  organization  a  place  for  each  one  of  these  men,  showing 
who  he  is  and  where  he  goes. 

The  Chairhax.  That  applies  to  the  enlisted  men  and  the  non- 
commissioned officers? 

Gen.  Masch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grkne.  May  I  ask  if  this  does  not  offer  another  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  what  you  mean  in  section  1  by  giving  the  power  to 
the  President  to  assign  for  duty.  This  section  puts  a  limitation  on 
theviumber  of  men  and  their  grade  and  provides  for  the  salaries  that 
can4>e  obtained  in  the  Adiutuit  General's  Dei>artment,  and  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  have  another  man  there.  It  is  all  money  to  be  ex- 
pr^sly  paid  to  certain  men.  But  this  foundation  having  been  laid, 
the  President  can  by  Executive  order  distribute  these  men  and  attach 
them  to  whatever  organization  he  sees  fit,  in  the  pursuance  of  such 
duty  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Grekni,  That  is  what  you  intend  to  cover  by  this? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Sanford.  May  the  President  not  also  fail  to  assign? 

Gen.  March.  No;  he  may  not. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  These  places  must  be  filled. 

Gen.  March.  These  places  must  be  filled.  If  we  can  not  get  the 
men — and  these  men  are  included  in  the  number  i)rovided  for  oy  the 
bill — the  total  number  provided  for  will  be  diniinished.  You  will 
notice  in  reference  to  these  men  that  we  provide  that  no  officer  shall 
be  commissioned,  so  far  as  the  increase  is  concerned,  until  we  get 
men  for  them  to  command. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  President  could  not  destroy  the  function  of  any 
particular  department  by  failure  to  assign  the  officers  provided  by 
Coi^Tess? 

Gen.  March.  Not  at  all.  The  only  thing  that  could  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  enlisted  personnel  would  be  the  failure  of  men  to 
enlist.  That  would  be  distributed  through  the  Army  and  each  or- 
ganization would  take  what  it  could  get.   But  ju<^ng  from  the 
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way  we  are  eoing  along  now  it  looks  as  if  there  is  a  very  good 
chance  to  get  oy  Tolimtary  enlistment  all  the  men  we  are  asking  for. 

The  Chakhan.  There  is  a  very  large  increase  of  officers.  I  think 
the  existing  force  in  The  Adjutant  GeneraPs  office  is  51  facers. 

Gen.  March.  I  just  read  off  what  it  is.  There  are  7  colonels,  13 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  30  majors,  which  makes  50  officers,  and  then 
The  Adjutant  Greneral  himself  makes  51.  Your  memory  is  correct 
on  that. 

The  Ghaibhan.  You  put  into  the  force  of  The  Adjutant  Generars 
Department  for  the  first  time  captains  and  first  lieutenants? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  desirable  and  advisable? 
Gen.  March.  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing. 
The  Chairman.  Why? 

Gen.  March.  Take  the  Army  itself.  A  field  anny  consists  of 
1,250,000  men.  The  amount  of  paper  work,  the  amount  of  records, 
the  clerical  work  that  comes  up  in  the  administration  of  an  army 
or  a  corps  or  a  division  is  enormous  in  volume,  way  beyond  the 
capacitv  of  one  man  to  handle,  and  these  men  are  assistants,  select^ 
from  the  officers  in  the  junior  grades,  and  so  we  do  not  have  there 
the  overhead  expense  that  there  would  be  if  we  had  to  have  the% 
extra  men  from  the  grade  of  major  or  lieutenant  colonel.  Instead 
of  selecting  from  those  grades  we  select  them  from  the  junior 
grades. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  theory  that  these  junior  officers  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  Assistants  to  The  Adjutant  Gfen^l. 

The  Chaxrhan.  May  gam  the  experience  which  they  can  carry 
into  the  administration  of  the  Army  in  time  of  war  and  prevent 
the  miscarriage  of  papers  that  causes  so  much  wmfusion? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Hull.  Suppose  we  fix  the  size  of  the  Army  at  50  per  cent  of 
what  you  contemplate  in  this  bill.  Would  that  bring  about  a  de- 
crease in  the  staff  to  that  extent,  or  how  much,  if  any? 

Gen.  March.  If  you  fix  the  strength  of  the  Army  at  half  what  is 
asked  for  in  this  bill  and  do  not  cut  out  any  of  the. units  we  as^ed 
for,  then  of  course  what  you  would  do  would  be  to  skeletonize  the 
whole  Army  to  50  per' cent  and  keep  the  organizations  intact.  If 
you  cut  out  anything,  if  you  had,  for  instance,  10  divisions  instead 
of  21,  that  would  cut  out  automatically  the  nmnber  of  general  of- 
ficers to  command  those  imits,  and  the  staff  for  the  units  cut  out« 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  I  was  wondering  was  whether  it  would  lie  safr 
to  decrease  the  General  Staff  by  that  amount? 

Gen.  March.  The  General  Staff  which  is  recommended  here  is 
recommended  on  the  basis  of  an  army  of  509,000  men.  If  you  gave 
us  an  army  of  250,000  men,  a  number  of  General  Staff  officers,  neces- 
sary for  a  larger  number  of  men,  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Gre£N£.  Is  it  possible  that  a  strict  percentage  basis  would  be 
safe  in  appljring  it  to  the  officer  overhead  altogether?  For  instance, 
a  tactical  unit  might  be  diminished  by  the  number  of  enlisted  men, 
but  it  would  require  the  same  character  of  duties  to  be  performed 
by  the  officers  in  command. 

Gen.  March.  If  you  retain  the  or^inization  so  we  will  have  the 
Army  organized  properly,  with  all  the  units  found  necessary,  and 
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cat  down  the  enlisted  personnel  you  would  skeletonize  the  organi- 
zation. If  you  cut  out  the  organization,  everything  comes  down  to 
correroond. 

Mr.  Keabks.  If  this  bill  calls  for  609,000  enlisted  men — how  many 
does  it  call  fori 

Gen.  March.  Five  hundred  and  nine  thoimnd  men  is  the  strength 
this  bill  authorizes,  and  35,000  unassisned  recruits.  That  was  with 
this  idea,  that  if  the  recruiting  filled  up  the  Army  to  175,000  or 
235,000  men,  or  whatever  the  numbw  is,  we  could  keep  on  enlisting 
men  and  keep  them  for  the  purpose  of  filling  vacancies  occasiuned 
by  the  leaving  of  men  who  were  discharged  during  the  year.  We 
^plied  to  the  509,000  the  same  peroenti^  that  Congress  used  to 
apply  to  the  smaller  Army,  and  on  that  basis  we  said  we  will  ask  to 
have  that  number  plus  the  35,000  additional,  so  that  we  can  go  on 
recruiting  and  have  this  number  of  35,000  unassigned  recruits  used 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  vacancies  that  occur  during  the  year 
so  that  we  will  always  be  able  to  keep  the  Army  at  the  stren^i 
authorized,  and  those  35,000  unassigned  recruits  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  this  organization  at  all.  When  these  figures  are  referred 
to  it  -is  said  that  we  are  going  to  have  or  are  asking  for  an  army  of 
546iXX>  or  576,000  men,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  number  in- 
cludes all  the  <^cer8  and  the  unassigned  recruits.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  men  provided  for  is  509,000.  The  actual  niinil>er  of  combatant 
troops  is  484,000,  and  then  we  have  the  unassigned  recruits  and  tlie 
officers,  and  you  have  576,000  in  that  way.  But  you  would  never  have 
to  appropriate  for  that  number  of  men. 

Mr.  Keahns.  II  this  bill  is  passed  iis  written  there  would  be  576.000 
enlisted  men  and  officers) 

Gcsi.  March.  Including  the  unassigned  recruits.  That  is  not  in- 
clnded  in  the  strength  of  the  Army.  The  number  of  35,000  is  the  lee- 
way we  asked  to  have  so  that  if  we  ^  up  to  500,000  we  could  keep  on 
recruiting  men,  maintain  the  recruiting  service,  and  not  close  it  up. 

Mr.  Kkarnb.  Then  it  would  be  possible  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  to  enlist  509,000  men  plus  35,000  men? 

Gen.  March.  Thirty-five  thousand  men  in  addition. 

Mr.  James.  How  many  officers? 

Gen.  March.  The  number  of  officei's  altoi^ether  is  about  '26.000. 

Mr.  Kbarns.  Suppose  Congress  should  give  you  half  the  number 
of  enlisted  men  asked  for  in  this  bill  and  retain  the  15  Staff  Corps. 
In  what  proportion  would  that  reduce  the  number  of  officers,  with 
half  as  many  enlisted  men  as  you  have  asked  for?  Would  that 
reduce  the  number  of  officers  by  50  per  cent  ? 
^  (icn.  March.  It  would  not,  no.  The  War  Department  organiza- 
tion is  the  determining  factor  about  that.  The  number  of  staff 
officers  required  for  this  organization  has  no  relation  to  the  number 
of  men. 

The  Chairhax.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  on  section  4, 
will  you  proceed  with  your  explanation  of  section  5,  General? 

.ITTDOE  AnVOTATR  OENKRAL's  DEPARTMENT. 

(ien.  March.  Section  5  refei*s  to  the  strength  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Department.  It  has  increased  the  number  of  officers 
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from  the  present  strength  of  4  colonels,  7  lieutenant  colonels,  and 
20  majors  to  15  colonels,  29  lieutenant  colonels,  and  38  majors,  and 
it  also  adds  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Department  37  captains,  51 
regimental  sergeants  major,  116  battalion  sergeants  major,  and  31 
sergeants.  They  are  all  new,  and  the  present  provision  of  law  re- 
taining): the  Judge  Advocate  General  as  a  major  general  is  continued. 

The  same  comment  about  the  necessity  for  enlisted  men  and  junior 
oflicerB  as  Judge  advocate  or  as  assistants  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department  applies  to  t^e  provision  for  the  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department  as  was  made  in  connection  with  the  orgaQinti<Hi 
of  The  Adjutant  General's  Department  with  men  in  the  various  or- 
ganizations, divisions,  corps,  armies,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  To  ^  back  again  to  Mr.  Sanford's  propositimi 
in  reference  to  the  section  giving  you  those  new  oflScers,  would  this 
bill  also  permit  the  retention  of  the  31  officers  that  are  now  in  that 
office? 

Gen.  Mabcii.  Yes;  the  31  officers  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  So  that  the  real  strength  would 
include  those  31  officers  in  addition  to  tiie  officers  provided  for  here! 

Gen.  March.  No;  this  is  the  combined  strength,  31  plus  the  in- 
crease, which  brings  it  up  to  the  number  prescribed  here. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  colonels  are  there  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department  at  this  time? 

Gen.  March.  Four. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  this  bill  provides  for  15. 
Gen.  March.  This  bill  provides  for  15. 
Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  are  there  now? 
Gen.  March.  Four.  ; 
Mr.  Kearns.  Only  four  acting  there  to-day  ? 
Gen.  March.  Yes.   Of  course,  we  have  emei^ncy  officers  there 
now. 

Mr.  Keabnb.  I  am  talking  about  how.  many  are  there,  working 
there  to-day. 

Gen.  March.  I  have  not  those  fibres  with  me.  We  send  to  tlie 
committee  a  weekly  statement  containing  all  the  statistics  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Army. 

Mr.  Kearns.  A  great  manv  more  than  that? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  I  thiiur  they  have  about  150  there,  at  least. 
They  are  doing  a  tremendous  lot  of  business.  But  the  permanent 
organization  now  provides  for  only  4  colonels,  and  what  we  sug- 
gest in  this  bill  is  15. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  are  330  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department.  ^ 

Gen.  March.  That  is  iii  the  entire  department — in  France,  here, 
and  wherever  we  have  them. 

The  Chahiuan.  The  total  strength  on  September  1,  1919,  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Departanent  was  305  officers  and  2  en- 
listed men.  That  was  the  total  strength  on  September  1. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  that  in  the  entire  Army? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  total  force. 

Mr.  HtrtL.  The  other  day  wh^i  you  were  before  the  committee, 
General,  you  gave  me  the  impression  in  your  answer  to  one  of  Uie 
questions  that  the  three-year  enlistments  were  ahead  of  the  one-year 
enlistments,  materially  ahead.  Is  that  right? 
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Gen.  March.  According  to  the  last  report  I  had  in  mind  the  three-  ■ 
year  enlistments  were  substantially  ahead  of  the  one-year  enlistments. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  telephoned  that  day  to  The  Adjutant  General's  office 
and  they  told  me  the  one-year  enlistments  were  57^00  and  the  three- 


Gen.  March.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  the  proportion  should  be  one-third  to  two-thirds? 

Gen.  Masch.  What  we  nave  done  about  that  is  this :  We  had  to 
have  a  decision  first  as  to  what  one-third  was  to  be  applied  to, 
whether  it  was  to  be  one-third  of  175,000  men,  or  some  other  number. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  have  not  got  that  yet? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  give  you  those  figures.  The  enlistments  as 
reported  weekly  up  to  July  26  were,  for  the  one-year  period,  45,107 ; 
for  the  three-year  period,  42,889;  peiiod  not  given,  1,682.  For  the 
week  ending  August  2,  the  one-^ear  enlistmrats  were  2,827;  the 
three-year  enlistments,  1,771 ;  period  not  given,  16.  ,  For  the  week 
ending  August  9,  the  one-;^ear  enlistments  wei-e  2,388;  the  three- 
year  enlistments,  1,515;  period  not  given,  5.  For  the  week  ending 
August  16,  the  one-year  enlistments  were  2,487 ;  the  tlii-ee-year  en- 
listments, 1,890;  penofl  not  given,  1.  For  the  week  ending  August 
23,  the  one-year  enlistments  were  1.635 ;  the  three-year  enliatntents. 
1,361;  period  not  given,  1.  For  the  week  ending  August  30,  the 
one-year  enlistments  were  1,743;  Uie  three-year  enlistments,  1,278; 
period  not  given,  9.  So  that  it  is  very  evident  from  these  figures 
supplied  by  the  department  that  the  one-year  enlistments  are  in 


Gen.  March.  Apparently  that  is  so;  but  thev  are  substantiallv 
the  same,  about  57,000  to  53,000. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  was  not  only  the 
success  of  the  one-year  enlistments,  but  if  you  are  going  to  get  this 
army  up  in  numbers  as  you  want  to  get  it  up  to  the  amount  that 
has  been  set,  you  will  have  to  very  shortly  ask  for  new  legislation 
providing  for  one-year  enlistments,  and  tnat  will  come  within  60 
days  or  within  30  days  9 

Gen.  March.  We  are  approaching  now  the  limit  authorized  by 
law  for  one-year  enlistments,  and  after  that  the  only  enlistments 
we  can  have  will  be  the  three-year  enlistments.    That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  James.  General,  this  bill  provides  for  six  lieutenant  generals, 
32  major  generals,  and  88  brigadier  generals.  There  were  no  lieu- 
tenant generals  before  the  war.  How  many  major  generals  -were 
there? 

Gen.  March.  I  have  not  got  those  figures  here,  but  my  i-ecoller- 
tion  is  there  were  10.  . 
Mr.  James.  How  manv  brigadier  generabf 

Gen.  March.  Thirty-nve. 

Mr.  Jasies.  If  we  were  to  have  an  army  of  225,000  men,  how 
many  lieutenant  generals  would  that  require? 

Gen.  March.  That  brings  the  proposition  back  to  the  point  we 
had  up  before.  If  you  allow  us  to  retain  the  org^izations  that  we 
have  here  provided  for,  the  number  of  officers  m  charge  of  corps, 
divisions,  and  so  forth  will  not  be  changed  at  all. 

Mr.  Jahes.  Six  lieutenant  generals  t 

Gen.  March.  Yes ;  if  we  have  five  corps^,  we  would  have  five  lieu- 
tenant generals,  and  tiiere  would  be  one  lieutenant  general  as  chief 
of  staC 
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Mr.  Jamks.  How  many  major  generals? 

Gen.  Mahch.  The  major  generals  would  have  command  of  the 
divisions  in  whatever  sized  army  was  authorized. 
Mr.  Jaues.  Thirty -two? 

(len.  Mabch.  Oh,  no;  there  would  not  be  32  divisions. 

Mr.  James.  You  provide  in  this  bill  for  32  major  generals.  How 
many  would  you  have  with  an  army  of  225,000  men? 

Gfcu.  March.  If  we  had  that  Army  organized  into  16  divisions 
we  would  have  16  major  generals  for  those  divisions.  If  there  were 
a  greater  number  of  divisions  we  would  have  the  number  of  major 
generals  to  correspond. 

Mr,  James.  How  many  brigadier  ^nerals? 

Gen.  March.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  brigadier  gen- 
erals. Each  division  consists  of  a  definite  number  of  brigades. 
There  would  be  a  brigadier  general  in  command  of  each  brigade,  and 
tlie  number  of  brigadier  generals  is  a  function  of  the  number  of 
organizations. 

Mr.  James.  TIiIk  bill,  if  it  piDvided  for  an  Ainiv  of  ii2ri.000  men. 
would  give  us  six  lieutenant  generals. 

Gen.  March.  Vou  do  not  give  me  enough  data  so  that  I  can  give 
vou  a  definite  answer  to  that  question.  The  number  of  general  offices 
included  in  this  bill  includes  not  only  the  men  in  command  of  di- 
visions, but  it  includes  the  number  of  generals  in  the  Staff  Corps, 
major  generals  at  the  head  of  the  Staff  Corps,  and  the  number  of 
brigadier  generals  provided  for  in  this  bill  includes  the  men  in  the 
department,  in  the  Staff  Corps,  too.  " 

Mr.  James.  I  am  confining  it  to  the  lieutenant  generals.  If  we 
cut  the  .size  of  the  Army  provided  for  from  509.000  to  S^^OOO. 
would  you  still  keep  six  lieutenant  jfenerals^ 

Gen.  Mabch.  We  would  not,  manifestly. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  can  clarify  the  situation  a  little.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  Overman  Act  I  think  there  are  no  lieutenant 

{generals  in  the  Army,  and  in  peace  times,  unless  we  pass  some  legis- 
ation  of  this  kind  we  would  have  no  lieutenant  generals  at  all. 
We  are  only  having  them  for  the  war. 

Mr.  James.  I  know  that.    What  I  meant  was  whether  this  bill 
would  give  us  six  lieutenant  generals  for  an  Army  of  225,000  men? 
Gen.  March.  No  ;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  QuiN.  Is  there  any  step  which  has  been  taken  to  repeal  the 
Overman  Act? 

The  Chairman.  It  repeals  itself  at  the  end  of  the  emergency. 
Mr.  QuiN.  But  to  repeal  it  prior  to  that  time. 
-The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  of  none. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow.  Satur- 
day, September  13.  1919.  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CbMMnTEE  ON  Military-  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Safvrduy^  Septemher  L%  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  tiiink  on  yesterday  you  got  as  far  as  | 
section  6  in  your  explanation  of  the  bill  H.  B.  8287,  to  reorganize  and 
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increase  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Army^  and  for  othra*  pur- 
poses.   Will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your  explanation. 

STATEHENT  Of  fiEK.  PETTOK  C.  ICABCH,  CHIEF  OP  STAPP— 

ContiiMted. 

Gen.  March.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  been  discussing  paragraphs 
4  and  5  when  the  heanng  closed  yesterday;  and  th&  last  thmg  we 
were  discussing  was  the  question  of  enlisted  men,  added  ^or  the  first 
time  to  the  staff  corps,  as  one  of  the  developments  of  the  war.  It  is 
desirable  to  point  out  that  the  number  of  enlisted  men  authorized  for 
the  Adjutant  GeneraPs  Department,  in  addition  to  the  enlisted  men 
necessary  at  the  head€[uarters  of  the  tactical  organizations,  also 
includes  the  present  enlisted  stren^h  now  authorized  by  law  for  the 
Adjutant  General*s  Department  in  the  disciplinary  barracks  and 
recruiting  service.  They  are  all  put  in  one  section;  provi^d  for  in 
one  section. 

The  Chairmam.  So  that  they  are  not  altogether  a  new  force? 

Gen.  March.  The  Adjutant  General's  Department  has  always  had 
an  enlisted  force  iinder  him,  and  a  part  of  that  force  is  now  author- 
ised for  the  disciplinary  barracks  and  the  recruiting  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  do  away  with  the  old  provost  guard 
around  the  disciplinary  institutions  which  they  used  to  have,  what 
was  called  the  provost  guard  1 

Gen.  March.  All  the  men  in  the  disciplinary  barracks  are  included 
in  the  provision  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  just  regularly  enlisted  men? 

Gen.  March.  Thev  are  just  regiflarly  enlisted  men. 

iThe  Chairhan.  Will  you  proceed  now,  General,  to  explain  section 
6  on  page  8. 

qctartermaster  corps. 

Gen.  March.  Section  6  on  page  8  refers  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  It  provides  tliat  the  number  of  general  officers  now  author- 
ized for  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  which  is  one  major  general  and 
two  bri^dier  generals,  shall  be  decreased  by  one,  and  the  number  of 
officers  in  other  grades  increased  by  the  numbers  which  I  will  indi- 
cate. The  decrease  of  one  brigadier  general  was  brought  about  by 
the  organization  of  the  Finance  Department  as  a  separate  corps,  and 
a  brigadier  general  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Finance  Department  performing  those  duties,  so  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  having  more  than  one  brigadier  general  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

The  Chairhan.  But  that  brigadier  general  is  in  the  Finance 
Department? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  he  ib-Hm  head  of  the  Finance  Department. 
The  Chairman.  About  seven  or  eight  vears  ago  we  consolidated 
the  Quartermaster,  tlie  Subsistence,  and  the  Pay  Departments. 
Gen  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  said  to  be  a  good  move  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  down  the  overhead,  and  it  was  also  said  that  the  number  of 
officers  could  be  redu<»d.  But  does  not  this  go  back  practically  to 
that  old  ^st^  that  we  had  before  that  change  in  the  law  was  made? 

Gen.  Marcu.  No;  it  does  not  The  Quartermaster  Corps  proper 
uid  the  Sutsistenee  Department,  the  departments  that  feed  and 
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clothe  the  Army,  are  now  still  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  but  the 
Finance  Department,  which  was  limited  to  paying  the  Army  in  the 
old  days,  under  this  scheme  is  the  budget  department,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Finance  Department  is  the  head  of  the  budget  department  as 
it  affects  all  the  finances  of  the  War  Department,  and  tliat  is  a  much 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  scheme  itan  was  the  sdieme  of  the 
old  Pay  Department;  and  that  budget  system  is  in  the  direction  of 
all  govenmaental  prepress  along  those  lines. 

In  order  to  save  an  extra  brigadier  general  and  n6t  to  have  a 
general  ofScer  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  who  had  no  definite  duties 
to  perform,  we  transferred  that  brigadier  general  to  the  Finance 
Department,  and  he  is  actually  doing  the  work  as  the  chief  of  that 
department  to-da^. 

The  personnel  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for  an  army  of  509^000 
is,  of  course,  increased  considerably,  and  I  will  give  you  a  comparison 
of  the  present  number  of  officers  with  the  proposed  number  of  offi- 
cers in  the  new  organization  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  under  this 
bill. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  Quartermaster  Corps  consists 
of  21  colonels,  and  that  number  is  increased  to  30  in  this  bill.  Under 
the  existing  law  there  are  24  lieutenant  colonels,  and  that  number  is 
increased  to  40  in  this  bill.  Under  the  present  law  there  are  68  m»- 
jors,  and  that  number  is  increased  to  135.  Under  the  pres«it  law 
there  are  138  captains,  and  that  number  is  increased  to  400.  The 
proposed  bill  now  before  you  also  provides  for  first  and  second  lieu- 
tenants— for  171  first  lieutenants  and  85  second  lieutenants.  The 
lowest  gi'ade  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  under  the  old  system  was 
captain,  and  now  the  men  come  in  as  first  and  second  lieutenants  and 
get  their  experience  as  they  go  along  up  the  line  . 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  are  all  detailed? 

Gen.  March.  They  are  all  detailed ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  permanent  in  that  corps! 

Gen.  March.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Army  to  take  the  men  in  in  the  very  low  grades? 
Gen.  March.  Yes ;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  detail  them  for  the  time  being  in  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  so  that  they  may  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
work  of  that  corps? 

Gen  March.  That  is  practically  what  is  done  to-dav.  It  is  neces- 
sary, for  instance,  for  tne  Quartermaster  General  to  have  a  man  as 
the  quartermaster  at  a  post  such  as  Fort  Riley.  He  does  not  detail 
one  of  his  majors  or  colonels,  but  he  will  send  a  junior  officer  there 
to  act  as  quartermaster.  What  is  done  under  this  bill  is  what  is 
really  practically  done  now  all  the  time,  anyway. 

The  Chairuan.  And  when  he  is  detailed  as  acting  quartermaster 
he  is  given  a  temporary  increase  in  rank? 

Gen.  March.  lie  is  not 

Mr.  James.  This  bill  provides  for  one  major  general,  one  briga- 
dier general,  and  30  colonels.  Could  the  President,  under  the  lan- 
age  in  section  1,  page  2,  lines  12  to  23,  so  arrange  it  that  there  could 
three  major  generals  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 
Gen.  March.  He  could  not 
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Mr.  James.  He  could  not  change  it  in  anv  respect? 

Gen.  Mabch.  He  could  not.  Tike  enlisted  personnel  now  provided 
for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  not  fixed  by  number  in  the  law.  The 
present  law  provides  that  the  President  can  fix  the  enlisted  strength 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  from  time  to  time  as  the  needs  of  the 
Army  require,  and  the  percentage  which  the  number  of  men  in  each 
grade  shall  bear  to  the  total  au^orized  strength  is  fixed  by  the  stat^ 
ute.  Under  this  legislation  the  number  is  fix^,  so  that  the  F^^sident 
has  no  option  about  it. 

The  Chatbkaw.  The  statute  you  refer  to  is  the  National  Defence 
Act? 

Gen.  Habch.  Tes. 

Mr.  Habbisom.  I  understand  this  bill  does  not  repeal  the  national 
defence  act. 

Gen.  March.  It  only  repeals  previous  legislation  when  it  is  in  spe- 
cific conflict  with  this  act.  The  emergency  legislation  becomes  in- 
operative at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Kbarns.  The  number  of  oflScers  asked  for  all  through  this 
bill  is  based  on  

Gen.  Mabch  (interposing).  Five  hundred  thousand  men,  roughly. 

"iSr.  Kbabns.  Suppose  Congress  should  want  to  cut  that  number  to 
something  less  than  that,  what  would  be  necessary  to  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  for  the  officers?  Would  it  be  necessary  to 
^  through  this  bill  and  cut  down  the  c^ic^^  all  in  same  propor- 
tion? 

Gen.  March.  Not  in  the  same  proportion,  but  to  cut  them  down. 

Mr.  Keabns.  To  cut  them  down.  What  would  be  the  rule?  Does 
the  Chairman  understand  what  the  rule  would  be? 

The  Chaibman.  In  fixing  the  pay  of  officers  in  the  army  appropri- 
ation bill  I  consulted  the  officers  of  the  War  Department  and  they 
frankly  told  me  that  if  we  cut  down  the  army  50  per  cent  in  enlisted 
personnel  about  the  same  proportion  of  officers  would  cover  the  situa^ 
non.  But,  of  course,  you  must  take  into  considu'ation  in  this  bill  and 
in  existing  law  the  fact  that  we  have  several  provisions  where  thei*e 
are  a  larg^  number  of  unattached  officers  who  can  be  detailed  to  any 
purticular  service  that  the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine,  and,  of 
course,  the  ntunber  of  those  officers  rests  entirely  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kbabns.  Is  there  any  rule,  (General,  tliat  would  guide  you  in 
determining  the  number  ot  officers  that  would  be  required  for  these 
15  corps  or  deputments  if  we  were  to  sk^etonize  the  IS  corps  or 
departments? 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  necessities  gf  the  War  Department  organization 
is  not  a  direct  function  of  the  number  of  men  we  have.  I  mean  that 
an  In&ntiy  compftiy,  for  instance,  consists  of  a  definite  number  of 
officers  to  command  a  definite  number  of  men.  If  you  cut  out  the 
company,  the  officers  go  with  it,  but  the  machinery  of  the  War  De- 
partment, in  which  is  centered  all  the  business  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  war,  all  the  production  for  that  sort  of  thing  must 
provide  for  an  overhead  which  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the 
number  of  men  we  have  in  a  unit  like  an  Infantry  company.  So  there 
will  be  some  overhead  due  to  that  fact.  If  you  cut  off,  for  instance, 
60  per  cent  of  the  men,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  50  per  cent  of  the 
oflioei8  provided  for  would  go,  too. 
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Mr.  Harbison.  That  applies  especially  to  the  higher  officers? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  1  can  explain  to  Mr.  Keams  just  how  that  worked 
out  recently  when  we  had  a  discussion  on  the  floor  in  connection  with 
the  bill  proTidine  for  18,000  officers.  If  you  will  remember  Mr.  Gar- 
ner, of  Texas,  asIoBd  repeatedly  whether  the  Members  who  favored  the 
bill  believed  we  ought  to  have  one  officer  to  command  12  men.  Now, 
of  course,  if  they  were  all  officers  to  command  troops  his  question 
would  have  been  proper.  But  many  of  these  officers  belong  to  the 
administrative  and  supply  organizations,  where  the  number  of  troops 
is  practically  nil. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  say  that  just  such  questions  as  that  asked  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  is  what  prompted  me  to  ask  Gen.  March  this  ques- 
tion. I  think  you  will  find  a.^at  many  men  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
who  are  prejudiced  against  officers  and  who  think  that  the  number  of 
officers  is  topheavy  sometimes.  I  may  say  frankly  that  I  would  like 
to  give  the  War  Department  all  the  officers  they  can  possibly  use,  with 
fewer  men. 

Mr.  Grbene.  I  think  you  have  suggested  the  key  to  that  proposition, 
which  is  entirely  apart  from  your  suggestion  about  the  overhead  in 
the  department,  and  that  is  in  the  determination  of  whether  we  were 
to  have  a  full  enlisted  personnel  strength  or  a  skeletonized  strength, 
and  that  if  you  retained  the  oi^nization  and  it  was  skeletonized  you 
would  want  the  proper  officers  for  the  unit. 

Gen.  March.  Exactly 

Mr.  Greene.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  enlisted  personnel.  So 
that  any  company,  troop,  or  battery  should  have  its  full  complement  of 
officers,  captain  and  lieutenants,  although  the  enlisted  personnel  itself 
might  go  oelow  the  maximum  strength  as  indicated  for  war  or  any 
other  purpose. 

Gen.  March.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  this.   We  have  already 

cut  down  the  officer  personnel  which  was  to  be  appropriate  for  an 
Infantry  company,  say,  of  250  men,  to  the  number  of  lieutenants  who 
can  command  an  Infantry  company  of  138  men.  We  have  already 
saved  every  officer  and  man  we  can  all  along  the  line  in  order  to  keep 
these  skeletonized  organizations,  as  far  as  our  recommendation  goes. 
If  Congress  cuts  it  further  and  indicates  that  we  are  to  cut  off  certain 
organizations,  that  will  cut  off  all  the  officers  assigned  to  those  organi. 
zfttions. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  the  organization  itself  has  officers;  but  if  you  are 

going  to  put  a  unit  in  the  field  at  all  with  any  degree  of  enlisted 
personnel,  you  must  have  an  overhead  for  such  organizations  any- 
way, because  when  you  want  to  expand  an  organization  in  an  emer- 
gency, the  officers  can  not  be  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  Improvised. 

Mr.  Kearnh.  It  would  not  be  safe  at  all  to  cut  off  any  of  these 
corps,  such  as  the  Tank  Corpe,  the  Transport  Corps,  or  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps. 

(xen.  MARcir.  No,  that  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  They  would  have  to  have  higher  officers,  no  matter 
how  few  enlisted  men  there  were. 

Gen.  March.  They  would.  They  would  have  to  have  a  skeleton 
organization  from  the  top  down,  and  you  cannot  improvise  the 
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higher  officers  with  experience.  You  can  get  officers  of  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  with  more  limited  experience,  because  they 
would  have  more  limited  responsibility.  But  a  man  who  is  capable 
of  commanding  and  training  a  tank  corps  or  a  motor  transport 
corps  must  be  a  man  of  experience. 

Mr.  Habkison.  You  have  to  have  a  Quartermaster  General,  wheth- 
er you  have  10  men  or  50  men  or  5,000  men  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Gen.  Makcu.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Miller.  Take  a  company  of  the  maximum  strength  of  230 
men  in  tlie  Infantry  branch  of  the  service;  how  many  officers  would 
you  have  to  have  for  that  company  ? 

Gen.  March.  You  would  have  to  have  five,  a  captain,  two  first 
lieutenants  and  two  second  lieutenants  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  MiuxR.  If  that  Infantry  company  were  reduced  to  138  meii, 
how  many  officei-s  would  yon  have  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  could  cut  off  one  lieutenant. 

Mr.  MiLusR.  You  would  cut  off  a  second  lieutenant? 

Gen.  March.  We  would  cut  off  a  second  lieutenant.  That  is  the 
lowest  unit. 

Mr.  MnxER.  Is  that  the  rule  all  the  way  through? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mu.ler.  Tlien  the  number  of  your  second  lieutenants  would 
be  greatly  decreased,  but  the  number  of  your  captains  and  first  lieu- 
tenants would  not  be? 

Gen.  March.  It  does  not  turn  out  exactly  that  way.  For  instance, 
take  the  staff  of  a  division  commander,  in  case  he  is  handling  a 
dirision  of  war  strength,  which  consists  of  27,500  combatants.  In 
this  bill  we  have  cut  a  division  down  to  16.000  men,  and  that  calls 
for  a  cut  all  along  the  line.  Instead  of  The  Adjutant  General  hav- 
ing four  assistants,  he  is  cut  to  three  assistants:  instead  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  division  having  seven  assistants,  he  is  cut  to  the 
number  of  men  necessary  to  handle  the  work  in  that  sized  division* 
which  is  four.  We  have  saved  wherever  we  could,  from  the  com- 
manding general  all  down  the  line,  in  the  skeleton  organ  iaiation. 
We  have  made  a  cut  wherever  we  could. 

Mr.  Miller.  Where  do  your  second  lieutenants  go?  Suppose  a 
regiment  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton  organization;  you  have  no  sec- 
(md  lieutenants? 

Gen.  March.  Not  quite  that;  we  have  diminished  the  number. 

Mr.  Miller.  Some  of  your  skeleton  organizations  would  have 
second  lieutenants,  and  others  would  not? 

Gen.  March.  Every  one  has  one.  If  we  add  another  platomi  to 
an  infantry  company  we  would  have  to  have  an  officer  to  command 
it,  and  that  brings  in  one  more  man.  That  is  the  way  it  runs. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  skeletonized  force  is  increased  to  a  war 
strength  for<;e  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  The  officers  all  along  the  line  are  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  following  that- 
suggestion,  there  will  not  be  any  unattached  second  lieutenants? 
<^n.  Majrcb. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  got  to  create,  de  novo,  bv  authority  of 
law? 
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Gen.  Mabch.  Yes.  Second  lieutenants  do  not  go  to  the  detached 

officers'  list.  We  have  no  such  list. 
Mr.  Greene.  First  lieutenant  is  tlie  lowest  grade? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  you  were  to  seek  to  increase  the  enlisted  personuael 
to  bring  the  organizations  up  you  would  have  to  have  authority  of 
law  I 

Gen,  March.  Or  else  call  in  men  from  the  thousands  of  officers 
in  the  reserve  list  for  duty  and  put  them  in  as  second  lieutenants. 
We  have  a  very  large  number  of  second  lieutenants  in  the  reserve 
now. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  would  be  only  for  the  temporary  service? 
Gen,  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  1  undei-stand  it,  you  would  keep  oh  adding 

from  the  schools  and  the  colleg^  and  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  We  do. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Mmi  as  second  lieutenants  who  will 

be.  put  into  our  reserve  ? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene,  "What  I  wanted  to  emphasize  is  that  all  these  men 
taken  from  the  reserve  corps  can  only  be  held  for  temporary 
service  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  true.  They  can  be  called  in  but  not  for  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  are  not  a  part  of  the  B«gular  Establishment 
in  the  sense  of  permanency,  but  they  are  included  in  the  list. 
They  come  in  under  permanent  commissions,  and  they  can  proffer 
their  resignations,  and  so  ask  to  be  relieved  and  return  to  civil 
life? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  the  reduction  in  the  organization  should  bring 
about  a  surplus  of  second  lieutenants,  what  would  you  do  with  the 
surplus?   Where  would  you  assign  tliem? 

(jen.  March.  If  Congi-ess  passes  any  bill  providing  for  decreased 
strength,  each  organization,  of  course,  then  will  have  a  diminuticm 
in  the  number  of  officers  corresponding  to  the  diminution  you  make 
in  the  law,  and  instead  of  having  a  surplus  of  second  lieutenants, 
they  would  be  cut  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Fields.  They  would  be  sepai-ated  entirely? 

Gen,  March.  They  would  be  separated  entirely. 

Mr,  Harrison.  If  we  wanted  second  lieutenants  for  educational 
purposes,  not  attached  to  any  organization,  but  just  for  purposes  of 
education,  in  the  schools  or  the  training  camp,  how  do  you  provide 
for  them? 

Gren.  March.  You  mean  how  do  we  educate  an  officer  in  the  army? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  as  I  understand  the  language  in  this  bill 
there  are  no  unassigned  second  lieutenants.  Now,  suppose  the 
policy  determined  upon  is  to  have  education,  compulsory  or  some 
other  form,  how  would  the  second  lieutenants  be  provided  for  thoae 
educational  purposes? 

Gren.  March.  If  the  president  of  a  college  or  otlier  educational 
institutional  asked  to  have  a  second  lieutenant  detailed  to  his  in- 
stitution for  that  purpose;  is  that  what  yon  mean? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Suppose  Con^res-s  provides  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary training,  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  second  lieutenants  tor 
training  purposes? 

Gen.  March.  Universal  military  training  under  this  scheme  is 
caxried  on  in  divisional  camps,  where  we  have  the  divisions  in 
being.  These  lieutenants  are  permanent  members  of  companies, 
batteries,  troops  that  Twlong  to  the  division.  When  the  young 
men  come  in  for  the  training  those  officers  are  detailed  to  carry  on 
that  instxiiction.   That  is  their  daily  work. 

Mr.  HAmasoK.  I  suppose  possibly  there  may  be  some  form  of 
education,  either  compulsory  or  permissible. 
Gen.  ALkBCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harbison.  You  have  no  unass^ed  second  li^tenarits? 
Gen.  March.  No. 

Xfr.  Harrison.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  how  th<we  second 
lieutenants  will  beprovided  for  in  case  of  such  a  contingency. 

Gen.  March.  The  work  of  the  second  lieutenants  will  be  to  act 
as  instnictors  of  the  enlisted  men.  of  the  yoimg  men  who  come  in 
under  the  universal'  training  system.  We  will  not  have  to  have 
an  additional  corps,  an  additional  number  of  men  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  now  assigned? 

Gen.  March.  They  are  now  assigned. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  case  of  colleges  and  schools  you  simply 
detail  an  officer  from  the  .Vrmy  to  organize  the  companies  in  the  col- 
\eges  and  schools) 

Gen.  March.  Take  him  away  from  his  organization  and  detail 
him  as  an  instructor  at  a  school  or  a  college.  You  will  recall  that 
the  present  law  provides  that  no  officer  shall  bo.  detailed  to  an 
educational  institution  who  shall  not  have  served  five  years,  so  that 
the  colleges  and  schools  can  have  officers  of  at  least  five  years  ex- 
perience, so  that  they  will  have  officers  who  will  know  more  about 
the  game  than  young  officers  who  have  not  had  as  much  experience. 

M&.  Harrisok.  That  would  not'  affect  the  strength  of  uie  regi- 
ment! 

Gen.  March.  Not  at  all.  We  have'  in  the  detached  service  a 
reservoir  of  officers,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  establishing  that 
was  for  the  purpose  of  having  extra  officers  to  send  to  schools  and 
colleges.  They  are  all  of  the  higher  grades.  You  passed  a  pretty 
good  law  when  you  passed  the  law  providing  that  officers  detaile<l 
for  du^  at  schools  and  colleges  should  have  five  years  experience. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Is  that  a  character  of  work  desired  by  officers  ? 

Gen.  March.  There  is  quite  a  list  of  officers  in  the  War  Department 
who  would  like  to  go  to  educational  institutions  because  it  gives  them 
an  opportunity  of  doing  the  training  work  there,  and  to  study  some- 
thing on  the  side.  There  are  a  good  many  of  those  officers  who  want 
those  assignments  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
law,  with  the  idea  of  eventually  going  into  the  Judge  Advocate 
Genraul's  Department.  An  officer  seeks  those  details  so  that  he  can 
make  those  studies  in  addition  to  doing  his  own  work  in  training 
those  students  at  the  educational  institutions.  Retired  officers  are 
very  desirous  of  having  those  assi^ments,  and  we  always  have  a 
standing  list  of  officers  who  would  like  to  have  that  kind  of  detail. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  given  the  University  of  California  a  re- 
tired officer  and  you  have  aiso  given  the  public  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco a  retired  officer,  and  they  are  very  well  pleased  at  both  those 

places. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  they  called  those  retired  officers  in 
in  most  of  those  institutions. 

Gen.  March.  Congress  passed  a  provision  in  the  18,0(K(-officer  bill 
which  directed  the  War  Department  to  utilize  those  officers,  and 
thtit  is  being  done  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your  explanation  of 
this  section  f 

Gen.  >Iabch.  I  would  like  to  make  one  further  statement  aboofc 

section  6.  This  bill  provides  for  the  first  time  certain  enlisted  grades 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  including  first  sergeants,  stable  serg- 
eants, m^  sergeants,  horseshoers,  corporals,  chief  mechanics,  sad- 
dlei-s,  mechanics,  and  buglers  who  have  been  assigned  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  during  this  war,  and  they  are  now  made  a  permanent 
part  of  the  organization.  This  bill  simply  continues  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  thought  occun*ed  to  me  yesterday,  and  I  won- 
dered whether  I  got  a  wrong  impression  of  it.  Let  us  take  the  en- 
listed  personnel  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Does  that  furnish 
men  for  the  regimental  supply  companies  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Mr.  Greknb.  It  has  no  relation  to  that  at  all? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  pi'oceed  with  your  explanation  of  the 
next  section. 


Gen.  March.  Passing  now  to  section  7,  which  is  in  i-efeience  to  the 
Finance  Department,  we  have  discussed  at  some  length  on  two  or 
three  days  the  idea  of  the  War  Department  in  making  this  recom- 


these  people  provided  for  in  tnis  section  are  new,  except  the  brigadier 
general  in  charge  of  the  department,  whom  we  have  taken  from 
Quartermaster  Coros. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  pass  to  the  next  section,  General. 


Gen.  March.  The  Transpoi-tation  Corps  is  provided  for  in  section 
8.  This  is  new  legislation,  and  the  reasons  for  it  we  have  discussed 
at  length  heretofore  in  these  hearings.  So  I  will  simply  say  that 
the  service  to  which  all  those  men  belong  now  appears  in  the  strength 
of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  practically  take  fi'om  the  Quartermaster 
(ieneral  the  transportation  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  March.  It  makes  a  separate  transportation  corps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  oversea  transportation  and  inland  tififfic,  too.  That 
IS  to  say,  so  far  as  the  raili'oads  and  steamships  ai*e  concerned  thev 
are  under  the  head  of  this  corps.  The  Quartermaster  General  still 
has  the  transportation  covered  by  Army  wagons  and  mules,  the  ordi- 
nary transportation  at  posts,  wliich  he  had  before. - 
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The  Chairbcan.  You  may  proceed  with  your  explanation  of  sec- 
tion 9. 

MCm>R  TRAKSPORT  <'ORP8. 

Gen.  March.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  provided  for  in  section 
9.  That  corps  is  new,  but  this  section  requires  no  comment  except 
to  state  that  the  officers  and  men  provided  for  did  not  exist  under 
the  old  bill.    They  now  exist  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  reference  to  section  8,  you  say  the  Quai*ter- 
master  General  will  have  charge  of  all  wagon  transportation  and 
the  ordinary  transportation  of  the  Army  in  peace  times.  That  would 
naturally  be,  I  take  it,  with  the  Transportation  Corps  provided  here, 
or  whatever  transportation  corps  would  have  charge  of  the  oversea 
transportation  and  railroad  transportation.  But  is  not  that  a  pretty 
large  coi-ps  to  maintain  in  peace  times  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  still  retaining  jurisdiction  of  all  ordinary 
transportation  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  it  is  not,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  Army 
mule  and  the  Army  wagon  are  rapidly  disappearing.  We  have  some 
left,  but  as  far  as  possible  all  work  done  at  jiosts  and  camps,  which 
used  to  be  done  by  great  numbers  of  Armv  mules  and  wagons,  ha» 
been  supplanted,  or  is  being  supplanted,  by  motor  transportation. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  rather  limited 
amount  of  that  kind  of  transportation,  which  goes  on  at  the  post, 
under  the  charge  of  the  quartermaster  of  the  post.  But  the  big 
problem  of  transportation  does^ot  diminish  in  peace  times  as  much 
as  you  might  think.  Provided  any  form  of  Universal  military  train- 
ing is  adopted,  this  corps  will  have  the  problem  of  getting  to  the 
camps  and  back  home  again  700,000  boys  each  year.  They  will  have 
to  handle  that  number  every  year  as  the  classes  come  in  time  of  peace, 
in  addition  to  handling  the  transportation  of  whatever  movement 
takes  place  in  the  Army  in  sending  troops  back  and  foith  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Alaska,  and  that  class  of  transportation  is  not 
in  the  same  class  as  that  of  the  man  that  drives  Army  mules  attached 
to  Army  wagons. 

The  development  of  this  war  in  this  i-espect  is  the  same  in  this 
country  as  has  happened  in  all  other  nations.  They  found  it  was 
impossible  to  put  all  these  different  forms  of  transportation  in  charge 
of  one  man  and  have  the  thin^  as  efficiently  done  as  by  having 
specialized  corps  to  handle  the  different  kinds  of  transj^rtation. 

Mr.  Gbeenk.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  transportation  under  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  amounts  practically  to  post  and  garrison 
service? 

Gen.  March.  Interior  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  Kot  the  transportation  from  point  to  point,  as  the 
civilian  seems  to  understand  it? 
Gen.  March.  That  is  the  point,  exactly. 

Mr.  McKenzxe.  I  must  confess  that  it  we  are  going  to  transport 
700,000  boys  back  and  forth  annually,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  as  far  as 
transportation  is  concerned  it  will  be  almost  as  great  as  in  an  ordinary 
war  and  will  require  and  efficient  corps  to  take  care  of  that.  The 
only  question  that  occurred  to  me  is  whether  or  not  it  will  be  neces- 
fiaiy  to  have  two  heads  handling  transportation ;  whether  it  would 
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not  be  possible  to  have  the  Quartermaster  General  to  have  charge 
of  this  motor  transportation,  without  creating  a  new  corps  for  tiutt 
purpose. 

Gen.  March.  We  started  in  this  war  with  very  limited  transpor- 
tation, which  was  under  the  Quartermaster  General.  Before  the 
war  he  was  the  man  in  charge  of  the  general  supplies  of  all  kinds 
for  the  Ai'my,  and  we  had  not  reached  the  point  where  we  realized 
the  necessity  for  motor  transportation  on  a  scale  that  modern  armies 
have  come  to.  I  was  abroad  at  the  time  our  Army  officers  were 
wrestling  with  it.  Gen.  Pershing  studied  the  transportation  systems 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  had  be^  developed  during' 
three  years  of  fighting.  As  a  result  of  their  experi^ice  they  had 
found  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  do  the  most  efficiwt  work 
and  get  the  best  results  to  have  a  separate  organization  to  handle 
this  transportation  problem.  They  had  a  separate  organization  to 
handle  the  motor  transportntion,  and  another  organization  to  handle 
other  kinds  of  transportation.  Gen.  Pershing  went  along  studying 
that  system  until  he  got  substantially  the  system  we  have  adopted 
for  tlie  entire  Army.  Now  we  are  motorizing  still  further.  We 
will  motorize  our  field  artillery,  and  we  are  beginning  to  do  that 
now.  You  will  see  in  the  parade  of  the  First  Division  on  next 
Wednesday  the  larger  guns,  like  the  155's,  all  drawn  by  tractors, 
and  we  are  going  still  further  in  that  direction.  We  are  going  to 
motorize  the  light  field  artillery  guns. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  approve  of  that.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
War  Department  along  that  line.  The  only  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  man  who  had  the  capacity  to  take  care  of  transportation  by 
the  old  mule  and  wagon  system  could  not  probably  handle  that 
transportation  with  motor  trucks.  The  only  question  is  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  have  one  man  or  a  corps  handling  motor  trucks  and 
motor  transportation  and  another  corps  of  men  handling  the  other 
kind  of  transportation? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  so.  We  think  that  is  the  best  recommenda- 
tion we  can  make  to  you  on  that  line. 

I  was  trying  to  point  out  a  moment  ago  a  line  of  thought  that 
indicates  how  the  use  of  the  horse  and  mule  with  wagons  will  be 
eliminated  more  and  more  as  the  ose  of  motor  trucks  becomes  more 
and  more  universal.  That  is  a  proposition  which  is  entirely  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  supply  of  clothing  and  food  to  tlie  men 
in  the  Army.  It  requires  the  services  of  experts.  We  have  in  this 
corps  a  large  number  of  experts,  not  only  to  run  motor  trucks,  but 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  We  have  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  and 
we  also  have  a  number  of  motor-truck  schools,  and  we  teach  the 
enlisted  men  in  regular  motor-truck  swhools  how  to  handle  the 
machine  and  its  parts.  That  is  a  proposition  that  is  entirely  sep- 
arate from  such  a  thing  a.s  the  issuing  of  beans  and  clothing  and 
shoes  to  the  men,  which  is  done  by  the  Quartermaster  General^  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  all  the  transportation  of  the  Army  was  con- 
solidated under  the  one  head  would  it  not  be  possible  for  it  to  operate 
us  a  division  under  the  Quartermaster  General,  just  as  well  as  operat- 
ing as  a  separate  bureau  or  corps? 

Gon.  March.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  s&ying. 
on  that,  so  far  as  the  officers  are  concerned.  The  head  of  the  Motor 
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Transport  Corps  is  a  brigadier  general.  If  you  cut  out  th^  Motor 
Transpoit  Corps  as  a  separate  corps  you  would  have  to  have  these 
officers  and  men  here  anyway.  If  you  put  him  under  somebody  yon 
simply  make  another  step  in  administ^tion. 

Mr.  Anthont.  We  used  to  have  transportation,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  a  division  under  the  Quartennaster  General,  with  a  colonel  at 
ihb  head  of  itkSit  division. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atsthont.  Why  could  you  not  cany  that  same  organization 
now  in  time  of  peace? 

Gen.  March.  Because  it  has  grown  way  beyond  that,  and  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  necessary  to  carry  on  transportation  in 
this  sense  is  more  than  the  ^tire  Ciuartennaster  Corps  during  the 
entire  war. 

Mr.  Akthont.  If  we  are  going  to  concentrate  authority  under  one 
head  why  could  we  not  concentrate  that  authority  under  tiie  Qofuier- 
master  Corps  and  have  a  branch  for  trajisportation? 

Gen.  March.  That  has  been  proposed.  There  are  officers  who 
believe  we  could  get  good  results  with  a  combination  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  and  the  Transportation  Corps.  But  I  do  not  find 
that  the  people  who  have  to  handle  those  things  all  the  time  believe 
that  this  corps  can  go  back  to  the  Quartermaster  (TeneraPs  office, 
under  the  "Quartermaster  General,  and  operate  efficiently.  It  is  too 
big  a  job.  It  is  a  specialist's  job.  A  man  is  detailed  in  Uie  Quarter- 
master's CcKTps  from  the  Army,  and  if  he  learns  the  business  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  in  the  sense  of  furnishing  sup^ies  to  the  troops 
he  has  done  well.  He  is  detailed  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
and  he  makes  that  his  specialty,  just  as  if  he  were  detailed  to  the 
Ordnance  Department.  It  is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  duty 
from  the  duty  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  it  does  not  properly 
belong  under  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Mr.  Ajjthont.  During  the  war  we  concentrated  a  tremendous 
amount  of  authority  with  the  head  of  the  Purchase,  Traffic  and 
Storage  Divisicm,  under  QetL  Goethals.  If  that  worked  successfully, 
why  not  concentrate  these  qaartermaster  activities  under  the  Quar> 
termaster  General? 

Gen.  March.  But  this  is  not  a  quartermaster  activity.  We  have 
got  to  the  point  where  there  is  a  distinct  dividing  line.  In  pre- 
paring this  recommendation  we  have  gone  over  very  carefully  the 
orgamzation  of  other  armies,  and  we  have  seen  how  they  are  aflfected, 
and  we  have  come  to  about  the  same  organization. 

Mr.  Grsenr.  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  to  consolidate 
the  Transportation  Corps  and  the  Motor  Transport  Coros? 
Gen.  March.  That  is  wliat  I  said  had  been  proposed. 
Mr.  Greene.  I  understand.   Take  this  text  here  in  the  bill.  The 
Motor  Transport  Coi*ps  is  the  outgrowth  of  such  a  popular  develop- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  as  to  allow  a  private  citizen  to  prac- 
tically have  his  own  railroad  train  now.    So  that  the  Army,  for  a 
great  many  purposes,  has  its  own  trains  of  cars.   They  travel  at  a 
speed  and  carry  tonnage  which  heretofore  has  been  put  on  railroad 
op   trains.  The  Transportation  Corps  deals  with  the  delivery  of  people 
op  to  such  civilian  or  public  means  of  trans^rtation,  and  the  Trfmspor- 
tation  Corps,  therefore,  deals  with  the  hire  of  passage  for  troops  on 
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st«iinibhips  or  railroad  trains  or  the  sending  of  goods  bv  steamships 
or  railroad  trains.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  handles  the  same 
kind  of  modern  trains  made  necessary  by  the  rapid  development  of 
modern  transportation.  Why  can  not  the  Transpoitation  Corps 
handle  both  of  them,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  to  hire  in  tlie  one  case,  and 
in  the  other  seeks  operation.  Why  could  not  the  function  of  hiring 
and  operation  be  combined  ? 

Gen.  MarcA.  That  proposition  has  been  recommended  by  officers  of 
experience  in  those  )mes.  Tliey  were  of  the  opinion  the  problem 
could  be  best  worked  out  in  that  way.  Let  me  show  you  just  how 
this  proposition  works.  It  was  a  practical  proposition  which  con- 
fronted the  War  Depai  tment  to  land  2,000,000  men  in  France  and 
get  them  up  to  the  nring  line.  We  had  to  have  tlie  Transportation 
Corps  people  and  we  foimd  that  they  were  able  to  run  the.  steam- 
ships and  railroad  triui^rartation.  They  had  all  their  time  taken  up 
witn  the  handling  of  that  job.  Then,  when  the  men  were  put  on 
shore  in  France,  the  motor  transport  people  would  get  the  supplies 
and  food  up  to  them  after  they  got  to  tlie  front,  and  that  was  a  corps 
with  different  functions.  The  Transportation  Corps  took  charge  of 
the  steamship  traffic;  it  had  a  section  for  that  particular  purpose. 
While  it  is  possible,  theoretically,  to  follow  that  man  through  from 
the  time  you  get  him  in  the  United  States  to  the  time  you  get  him  to 
the  firing  line,  under  one  corps,  the  thing  was  so  big  that  efficiency 
demanded  that  the  dividing  line  be  drawn  at  the  seashore.  The  man  s 
supplies  were  carried  on  motor  trucks,  and  that  was  not  a  particularly 
difficult  thing  to  handle,  whereas  the  other  thing  was  a  big  national 
subject  which  was  handled  from  Washington  entirely  and  did  not 
fit  into  a  combination  of  those  corps.  There  was  a  distinct  dividing 
line  at  the  seusliore  in  France  in,  the  handling  of  that  proposition. 

In  time  of  peace,  instead  of  having  as  we  liad  before  the  war,  two 
or  three  old^  Di-oken-down  transpoiis,  inherited  from  the  Spanish- 
American  W  ar,  we  have  now  a  transport  fleet,  and  we  hare  in  addi- 
tion to  tlieui  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  vessels  constructed  during  the 
war  capable  of  handling  the  necessities  of  an  Army  of  the  size  pro- 
posed in  this  bill.  That  is  a  big  job  in  itself,  big  enough  to  engage 
the  attention  of  one  organization,  and  the  operation  of  those  vessels, 
which  must  be  carried  on  under  an  organization  composed  of  men 
who  know  how  to  liandle  that  business  and  who  have  no  connection 
with  uiotor  trucks.  So  there  is  a  distinct  dividing  line  between  those 
two  sets  of  duties. 

Mr.  Greene.  Before  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress  I  had  some 
exp«ricnce  as  a  railroatl  man  on  a  raih'oad  line  that  had  a  combi- 
nation of  rail  and  water  facilities.  We  never  thought  in  our  minds 
that  there  was  any  differentiation. 

Gren.  March,  Neitlier  do  I  on  that,  because  our  transportation  

Mr.  Grekne  (interposing).  jVnd  the  men  undertook  to  guarantee 
the  deliveo'  of  freight  that  may  have  stuited  on  the  water,  at  the 
coast,  and  when  it  came  up  to  be  transshipped  to  the  rail  lines  it 
would  go  on  on  the  same  billing,  precisely,  and  that  was  taken  care 
of  by  the  same  man  who  quoted  the  through  rate.  He  never  differ- 
entiated between  water  transportation  and  rail  transportation. 

Gen.  March.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  billed  through. 

Gen.  March.  So  do  we. 
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Mr.  Grebne.  The  sanie  people  umler  the  same  genei-al  adminis- 
trative experience  directed  the  oi>e!*ation  incidental  to  the  loading,  the 
transshipment,  the  reloading,  and  the  delivery  to  destination. 

Gen.  Makch.  But  you  did  not  deliver  to  destination. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  yes;  precisely. 

Gen.  Mabcit.  I  have  heen  a  quaiternmster  myself  when  I  was 
a  junior  officer.  I  was  a  qitartermaster  at  San  Francisco.  Supplies 
that  came  in  for  the  post  for  the  quartermaster  came  into  San  Fran- 
cisco^ and  T  was  notified  they  were  there,  and  I  sent  Army  wagons 
over  to  bring  the  supplies  to  the  post.  The  railroad  did  not  deliver 
then.  This  follows  out  that  same  idea.  We  have  a  transportation 
corps  which  handles  the  stuff  in  just  the  same  way  you  have  de- 
scribed stuff  being  hnndled  in  civil  life.  The  water  shipment 
brings  the  stuff  in  and  the  rail  shipment  carries  it  to  the  point  of 
destmation,  but  the  delivery  from  that  point  is  done  just  as  the 
civilian  customer  has  his  done. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  done  by  the  local  trucker  or  the  private  owner 
with  his  own  trucks- 

Gen.  Marciu  That  is  what  we  do  with  the  other  corps,  the  motor 
transport. 

Mr.  Greene.  Up  to  that  point,  is  not  the  situation  still  analogous 
in  this,  that  the  rail  and  water  transportjttion  of  your  Army,  under 
one  head,  takes  the  place  of  delivery  and  delivers  it  at  the  terminaU 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr,  Greene.  Wliereupon  the  quartermaster,  taking  the  place  of 
the  local  trucker,  comes  down  from  the  jiost  and  gets  it. 

Gen.  March,  The  quartermaster's  locid  trucking  is  really  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps.  The  motoi-truck  plant,  which  will  be 
a  penuanent  part  of  each  one  of  theSe  di\nsional  camps,  will  have 
trucks  which  will  do  tlmt  work.  Take,  for  instance,  some  one  of 
these  divisions  which  is  in  camp,  actually  in  being.  This  motor- 
truck plant  will  be  located  at  some  convenient  place  and  will  be  at- 
tached to  tliis  division,  and  t^e  motor  trucks  there  are  motor  trucks 
that  oat  only  will  do  what  we  are  talking  about,  but  they  arc  also 
the  motor  trucks  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Grekne.  It  is  the  mere  accident  of  mechanics  that  the  kind 
of  transportation  the  quartermastei"S  employ  for  local  trucking  hap- 
pens to  be  the  same  kind  of  transpoi-tiition  that  the  through  trip 
is  made  with.  The  (ptartermaster  can  run  right  along  in  the  in- 
terior trucking  the  same  kind  of  a  vehicle  that  the  transportation  man 
ruas  for  tb*>  through  trip. 

Gen.  March.  The  problem  is  a  little  bit  different,  I  think,  so  far 
as  the  question  as  to  whether  those  two  corps  can  not  be  consolidated 
is  concerned.  Your  point  is  a  good  one.  We  have  some  difference 
of  opinion  about  it.  There  is  this  other  fact  to  be  considered.  The 
men  who  run  the  nmtor  trucks  are  enlisted  men,  they  are  soldiers 
who  are  in  the  field;  they  travel  with  the  division;  they  are  under 
the  Articles  of  War  and  are  .subject  to  orders,  and  they  must  go  out 
under  fire  and  be  killed,  if  necessarv.  Our  men  who  run  the  trans- 
ports between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  are  not  subject 
to  that  kind  of  action  at  all ;  most  of  them  on  th(^  vessels  are  civil- 
ians. So  there  is  a  little  difference  when  you  consider  the  motor 
truck  people. 
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Mr.  Greene.  There  is,  except  this,  that  having  been  confronted 
with  precisely  that  situation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  passed  a 
bill  giving  ti&e  authority  by  which  the  civilian  employees  on  trans- 
ports were  put  into  the  Government  service,  under  military  obliga- 
tioM  and  responsibilities,  and  you  will  recall  one  case  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  think  you  have  got  that  wrong. 
The  mine  planter  service  was  put  in  in  that  way,  as  I  remember. 

Gen.  March.  That  was  a  diffei-ent  matter. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  was  a  particular  case  that 
came  up  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  Transport  Servioe,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  a  civilian  made  a  test  case  as  to  his  military  obligsr 
tions  ander  the  circumstances. 

Gen.  March.  I  think  you  must  have  in  mind  that  the  men  who 
were  put  in  that  class  were  put  in  a  favored  class,  because  we 
had  to  adjust  labor  difficulties  wi^  those  people.  'Hiey  were  going 
to  walk  out.  They  were  not  under  military  control.  They  said  "  U 
you  do  not  raise  our  wages  we  do  not  go  out  with  the  ships."  There 
Was  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  trouble  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  in  the  Transport  Service  during  the  last 
year,  at  any  rate,  all  the  men  on  the  transports  were  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  The  Navy  was  run- 
ning those  transports,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Leviathan  and  the 
Mount  Vernon. 

Gen.  March.  They  were  running  those  ships,  but  the  Army  had 
its  problem,  its  question. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  were  all  Army  transports,  but  the  Navy  put 
crews  on  the  Army  transports. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  true.  As  fast  as  those  ships  come  in  and 
are  not  turned  over  to  private  business,  or  turned  over  to  the  Navy 
the^  come  to  the  Army  Tran^wrt  Service,  and  we  have  a  sch^ne 
which  has  been  approved  by  tne  President  which  gives  us  certain 
vessels,  and  we  are  going  to  man  those  vessels  with  our  own  people, 
and  that  will  be  a  tremendous  permanent  asset  And  as  we  go  on 
and  find  we  can  release  some  of  those  ships  to  commercial  finns  for 
business  purp<Ke,s  we  are  going  to  do  that  under  agreement  by  which 
we  retain  control  of  the  vessels  in  time  of  war.  We  do  not  propose 
to  be  ever  again  found  without  transports  to  carry  our  men,  as  we 
were  in  this  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  going  to  keep  the  transports  in  active 
service. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  going  to  put  them  in  commercial  service  ? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  yon  do  that  you  will  need  legislation,  will 
you  not? 
Gen.  March.  That  is  tlie  point. 

Mr.  Greenje.  This  is  a  point  which,  you  can  see,  will  be  given 
some  serious  consideration.  If  I  understand  it  correctly  the  theory 
is  all  right  in  one  view,  at  least;  the  point  is  that  the  fact  is  that 
when  you  ^  to  sea  yau  have  civilians  who  are  not  under  military 
i-esponsibilities  and  obligations. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  it  If  we  put  into  this  transportation  serv- 
ice every  man  necessary'  to  run  the  ships,  that  would  give  us  a  tre- 
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mendous  overhead.  We  do  not  do  that.  We  propose,  if  possible, 
to  hire  civilians,  retaining  control  of  them  by  the  Transport  Service. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Then  the  principle  is  good,  but  the  detail  prevents 
its  operation  because  there  is  no  principle  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
Why  could  not  that  detail  be  corrected  by  supplemental  legislation  ? 
Why  could  we  no  have  the  law  so  revised  that  men  aboard  these 
transports  shall  be  as  much  accountable  to  military  obligations  in 
the  handling  of  troops  and  freight  for  the  Army  as  the  Army  men 
are  themselves? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  Con^-ess  would  pass  that  sort  of 
legislation  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  war  I  think  you  would 
give  us  legislation  for  that.  It  would  be  practically  compulsory 
military  service,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  FiSLDs.  As  I  gather  from  your  explanation,  General,  one  of 
the  differences  between  this  system  of  transpoi-tation  and  the  Motor 
Transport  Service  is  that  the  transportation  is  general  or  country- 
wide in  its  operation,  whereas  the  Motor  Transport  Service  is  more 
k>cal  in  character. 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  FiEuw.  And  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  you  divide  them  so 
yon  place  the  final  authority  as  close  to  the  operation  as  you  can. 
Gen.  March.  That  is  exactly  right 

The  Chaibhan.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  on  this  section, 
will  you  pass  on  to  your  explanation  of  section  10,  General! 

HESICAZ.  DBPASmNT. 

Gen.  AIahch.  Passing  then  to  section  10  of  the  bill,  that  provides 
for  the  Medical  Department.  This  section  enumerates  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Dental  Corps,  the  Veterinary  Corps, 
and  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  and  prescribes  the  numbers  for  each. 

Under  the  national  defense  act  the  niunber  of  officers  in  each 
jgrade  is  not  si>ecific  but  the  number  is  determined  upon  by  allow- 
ing 7  commissioned  officers  for  every  1^00  of  total  enlisted 
strength  authorized  from  time  to  time  by  law. 

The  Chaibmax.  That  was  under  the  national  defense  act? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  that  was  under  the  national  defense  act,  and 
in  working'  out  these  figures  we  applied  that  ratio  which  Congress 
authorized  by  law  exactly  to  these  509,000  men,  and  that  gave  a 
strength  corresponding  to  the  figures  enumerated  in  section  10,  and 
that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  Antho»t.  Is  that  too  laree  a  number  for  peace  times? 

Gen.  March.  The  Surgeon  General  thinks  not.  The  first  study 
cut  down  the  nund>er  of  officers ;  I  did  not  agree  with  that,  and  we 
put  down  the  number  authorized  in  the  national  defense  act. 

Mr.  A^thont.  What  proportion  did  we  have  before  t^e  national 
defense  act  went  into  effect? 

Gen.  March.  I  tiiink  it  was  less  than  seven ;  but  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's presentation  of  his  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  having  seven 
was  convincing,  and  so  we  put  that  number  in. 

GarauvK.  Have  those  who  prepared  this  bill  given  any  thou^t 
to  the  question  ^at  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  auxiliary  services, 
of  giving  their  officers  military  grade  and  rank;  have  the  people 
vho  prepared  this  bill  considered  the  advisability  of  making  those 
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people  menibei's  of  a  civilian  auxiliary  rnther  than  grafting  them  in 
with  military  rank? 
Gen.  IVIarch.  Tlie  wliole  Medical  Cor^? 

Mr.  Greene._I  do  not  mean  the  Medical  Coips.  because  that  is 
probably  on  such  an  ancient  foundation  that  you  could  not  disturb 
It.  I  have  in  mind  the  Veterinary  Corps  and  the  Dental  Corps,  whoec 
officers  have  been  ^ven  some  rank,  so  that  alongside  of  the  traditional 
Army  officer  who  is  a  major  general  we  have  the  horse  doctor  who  is 
also  a  major  general.  It  haa  its  facetious  aspect,  but  it  has  also  a 
very  seriously  practical  aspect,  too,  and  it  tends  fo  rthe  purposes  of 
legislation  to  confu'*  the  popular  mind  and  to  halp  to  stimulate  a 
prejudice  against  the  umikng  of  military  grade  and  rank,  even  whe*i 
the  making  of  such  military  grade  and  rank  is  eminently  desirable, 
because  they  are  confused  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  idea  that 
grades  and  rank  of  a  military  character  become  somewhat  super- 
ficial and  more  or  less  titular,  and  that  they  gp  to  the  dignity  of 
the  man  who  holds  them  i-ather  than  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

That  is  why,  when  you  come  to  «s  sometimes  seeking  to  make 
additional  officers  of  responsible  grade  and  rank,  the  titles  sound 
large  In  the  minds  of  the  public  ^  large,  and  they  tend  rath«r  in- 
stinctively to  think  it  is  bemg  proposed  more  to  add  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  man  rather  than  to  the  efficiency  of  the  services 
with  which  the  grade  and  rank  sliould  articulate^;  and  tlien  they  bring 
to  mind  the  comparison,  the  fact  that  right  along  beside  him  marines 
a  man  with  the  same  rank  who  does  not  know  anything  about  mili- 
tary science,  as  such,  at  all,  and  is  not  required  to,  but  who  still  lias 
the  same  jmmp  and  iimjesty  of  the  epaulet.  Have  you  made  any 
study  of  the  idea  of  what  that  effect  is? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  thought  that  over  a  great  deal.  You  bring 
up  a  very  interesting  point,'  which  was  brought  up  yesterday  in 
.several  questions  in  regard  to  lieutenant  generals. 

Lieutenant  general,  to  the  people  of  Uie  United  States,  is  a  rank 
which  has  been  held  by  very  few  officers  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
tn',  and  it  has  always  been  considered  as  a  sort  of  reward.  The  idea 
of  this  bill  is  to  give  an  officer  rank  which  is  appropriate  to  a  com- 
mandj  i-egardless  o  fthe  individual.  A  man  who  has  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  is  re^rded  a  scompetent  to  command  in  action 
5,000  men;  and  a  division  of  27,000  men  is  the  command  in  all 
armies  of  the  world  of  a  major  general,  a  man  of  more  experience 
than  a  brigadier  general;  then  a  combination  of  diviuons  making  up 
a  corps  is  a  lieutenant  general's  command ;  and  we  recommend  &ose 
grades  not  as  a  reward  for  anything,  but  as  the  appropriate  runfc  for 
the  unit  which  the  man  is  commanding. 

When  we  come  to  the  people  in  the  noncombatant  forces,  there  the 
([uestion  always  has  l>een  as  to  whether  those  officers  should  have 
comniissions  or  whether  they  should  not  be  simplv  people  hired  and 
attached.  But  the  fiw!t  of  the  matter  is  that  all  those  men  have 
men  under  them,  and  when  we  give  them  power  to  command  those 
men  they  nuist  have  grade  of  some  kind.  A  medical  officer  is  a 
nonoombatant,  but  he  has  in  the  Medical  Corps  a  gi-eat  number  of 
Medical  Corps  privates  and  sergeants  for  whom  he  is  responsible 
and  whom  he  must  couii-martial  if  they  do  wrong.  Although  ho 
has  not  command  when  it  contes  to  fighting,  when  he  gets  on  the 
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firing  line  he  must  have  the  same  power  over  his  men  as  the  officer 
with  the  (  onibatftnt  troops  has  over  his  men,  and  so  I  think  it  is  a 
somid  propositicm  to  give  these  grades. 

Mr.  (iREENE.  In  line  with  your  last  suggestion,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  coiiiniiiiulor  of  a  ]H>st.  having  in  mind  now  the  grade  and  rank 
iippropriflte  to  his  eonnnand.  also  lias  under  hint  at  the  post  for  the 
service  of  tlu'  post  certain  civilians,  at  times?  There  is  no  question 
whatever  that  he  is  (•onii)etent  to  take  the  civilian  command  as  well 
as  the  military  command,  because  he  does  have  the  authority  and 
responsibility  and  the  experience  of  both.   That  is  one  side  of  it. 

Gen.  IfascH.  That  is  not  exactly  so.  A  clerk  in  the  Quarter- 
master Department,  we  will  say,  is  a  civil-service  roan.  He  is 
selected  for  duty  at  Fort  Riley,  let  us  say.  Suppose  he  has  done 
something  whic£  makes  it  undesirable  to  keep  him.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  the  post  can  not  discharge  him  from  his  civil-service 
employment.  If  the  civilian  gets  drunk  and  disorderly,  he  can  be 
suspended,  but  the  commanding  officer  has  not  tlie  same  power  over 
him  that  he  has  over  soldiers. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  that;  but  the  moral  coumiand  is  there, 
inasmuch  as  this  man,  being  detailed  under  his  civil-service  appoint- 
ment, has  to  work  under  military  command.  If  he  commits  any 
breach  of  that  senire,  his  commanding  officer  may  recommend  to 
the  civilian  authority  his  elimination  from  the  service.  So  that 
there  is  at  least  that  much  power  and  authority  over  him  always. 

But  take  the  Surgeon  General's  Department,  where  he  has  nurses 
without  military  grade  or  rank.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
superintendent  of  those  nurses  being  one  of  their  own  seniority. 

Gen.  March.  liut  the  nurses  beloi^  to  the  Army. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  They  do  not  have  grades  and  rank,  and  they  are 
directly  responsible  to  one  who  does  have. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  is  an  office  among  the  nurses  in  the  Army. 
There  is  the  chief  nurse,  head  nurse,  and  so  on. 

Gen.  March.  Those  people  in  the  Nurse  Corps  are,  in  our  recital 
of  the  grades  of  the  Army,  placed  above  the  enlisted  men  and  just 
below  me  officers.  In  other  words,  those  nurses  can  give  orders  to 
the  patients  Under  them  and  see  that  tliey  are  carried  out. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  a  question  of  terminology  and  not  of  respon- 
sibility. That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  emphasize.  The  nurses  do  not 
have  grades  and  rante  which  are  expressed  in  the  military  termi- 
nology* of  the  Army. 

Gen.  March.  They  are  not  called  captains  or  lieutenants. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  thing.  They  do  not  have  to  have  that  to 
discharge  the  various  fimctions.  They  have  the  seniority,  and  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  that  seniority.  They  have  titles  dis- 
tinctly civilian,  and.  bein^  a  part  of  the  Army,  they  have  operated 
as  successfully  under  a  civilian  title  as  if  they  were  under  a  military 
title.  That  is  why  I  am  referring  to  that  analogy  to  the  civilians  in 
the  Army  who  are  essentially  civilian  in  their  service.  Why  should 
they  have  irtilitan'  grade  and  rank  to  perform  functions  which 
might  be  attached  to  a  circus  as  well  as  to  an  Army? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  question  nt  rank  for  nui-sew,  we  have  re- 
ceived many  petitions  and  requests  with  reference  to  legislation 
alwnt  that.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  is  in  European  armies? 
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Gen.  March.  When  that  matter  came  before  the  War  Department 
we  had  a  study  prepared  showing  wliat  all  armies  do  in  reference  to 
nurses,  and  we  have  that  on  file.  Canada  has  a  system  that  is  most 
oft«n  quoted  as  being  something  like  ours.  In  the  Canadian  Nurse 
Corps  I  think  they  gave  the  nurses  the  grade  and  title  without  any 
rank.  What  we  really  should  try  to  do  for  the  Nurse  Corps  is  to 
try  to  give  the  trained  nurses,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  pay 
which  would  be  commensurate  with  their  duties,  and  by  regulation 
we  gave  the  corps  of  nurses  a  definite  grade  in  the  Arinv ;  and.  of 
course  there  are  male  nui'ses  as  well  as  female  nurses.  We  put  that 
grade  above  the  soldiers  and  below  the  officers.  It  corresponds  cicely 
to  the  grade  of  a  warrant  officer  of  the  Nnvy. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  understand  that  in  the  English  system  the  head 
nurses  were  women  who  have  had  long  experience  and  they  are 

f'ven  a  title,  but  without  a  commission.  They  call  it  "gazetted,"  as 
recall  it,  instead  of  "commissioned."  Tliey  give  them  pay  and  al- 
lowances equivalent  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  some  officer  in 
the  army  doing  a  corresponding  work. 

Gen.  March.  My  recollection  is,  although  I  would  not  be  sure 
about  it,  that  you  are  right  about  that,  Mr.  Kahn. 

The  Chairhan.  In  other  words,  the  head  nurse  may  be  provided 
for  80  that  slie  will  receive  the  pay  and  allowances,  and  possibly 
equipment,  of  a  major? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  practically  our  solution  of  it.  Congress  made 
a  provision  whereby  the  head  nurse  would  get  extra  pay.  That  was 
a  substantial  increase  over  what  they  had  had  before,  and  we  help 
them  from  the  military  end  by  raising  them  in  grade,  so  that  they 
are  over  all  the  enlisted  men,  and  that  gives  them  practically  what 
is  b^  for  efficiency,  we  believe. 

Mr.  Kearns.  General,  is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
War  Department  to  giving  nurses  rank? 
Gen.  March.  We  have  reported  formally  against  that. 
Mr.  Anthont.  General,  now  many  moix>rs  or  trucks  do  you  in- 
tend to  keep  in  active  service  in  ctmnection  with  this  proposed  army 
of  509,000  men? 

Gren.  March.  I  can  have  that  inserted  in  the  record.  I  will  get 
the  figures  from  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  put  them  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Have  you  any  idea,  approximately,  how  many 
there  are?  I  want  to  try  to  find  out  what  proportion  to  the  toted 
number  you  are  going  to  keep,  that  is,  the  number,  or  the  proportion 
you  are  going  to  keep  in  active  service.  You  are  askiug  for  nearly 
6,000  men  of  the  grade  of  sergeant,  and  I  presume  Uiey  are  the  men 
who  will  operate  Uie  motor  trucks. 

Gen.  March.  Or  have  responsibility  for  sections  of  them.  They 
organize  the  motor  companies  into  sections  and  have  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge,  and,  of  course,  there  will  be  chauffeurs 
and  mechanics  under  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  course,  the  number  of  tliese  men  in  the  grade 
of  sergeant  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  trucks  you  are 
going  to  keep  in  active  service? 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely.  The  number  of  men  proposed  in  tliis 
corps,  or  recommended  by  t^is  corps,  are  the  number  of  men  neces- 
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suy  for  handling  the  trucks  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  Anny 
prescribed. 

Mr.  Anthont.  So  that  if  the  strength  of  the  Army  was  below 
the  number  specified  in  this  bill  

Gen.  March  (interposing).  Of  couree,  there  would  be  a  cut. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  number  of  men  in  the  Motor  TSransport  Corps 
ivould  be  cut  down  proportionately. 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes.  On  page  28  of  the  weekly  statistical  report  of 
A^;ust  30,  whidi  was  furnished  the  committee,  there  is  a  very  minute 
statNnent  of  all  the  animals  necessary  for  nonmotorized  vehicles 
and  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  motorized  vehicles,  with  the 
cost  opposite,  which  might  be  in  line  with  that  idea.  But  in  con- 
nection I  can  put  anything  in  the  record  you  desire. 

Mr.  AjfTHONY.  I  would  like  to  know  the  number  of  trucks  it  is 
intended  to  put  in  active  service  and  also  the  number  in  reserve. 

Gen.  Mabch.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Trucks; 

In  operation       20,906 

In  Motor  Transport  Corps,  live  stor&ire  (but  nonstandard  and  nn- 

aerrlceable)   ■   2, 827 

Id  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic,  dead  storage — 

Trucks    6,868 

Chassis  (no  bodies)  2,800 

  8,668 


32.408 

Mr.  MxLLBB.  General,  you  spoke  about  the  desire  6f  the  Army  to 
abolish  animal  transportation  and  to  motorize  as  far  as  possible  the 
Field  Artillery  and  everything  else.' 

Mabch.  Trains  and  things  of  that  sort  . 

Mr.  MTT.T.1EP  As  the  motorizing  of  the  Army  takes  place,  auto- 
Biatically,  there  will  be  less  need  for  this  Veterinary  Corps,  will 
there  not  9 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  Garalry  will  always  be  mounted,  of  course. 
When  we  come  to  tiie  Veterinary  Corps  I  would  draw  your  attention 
to  this  provision  on  page  11,  beginning  at  line  21 : 

The  e»n»teil  strctnjrth  for  the  Veterinary  Corps  provided  in  this  section  shall 
be  varied  In  accordance  with  the  number  ot  draft  and  riding  animals  In  the 
Army,  so  that  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  shall  not  exceed  40  for  each 
thoasaud  animals,  and  the  j^ixiportlons  of  KiUsted  men  In  the  various  grades 
shall  be  approximately  as  set  forth  tn  this  act 

As  we  cut  down  the  number  of  aziimals,  the  Veterinary  Corps  au- 
tomaticaUy  goes  down. 

Mr.  "MTfTM.  SeGti<ai  10  provides,  on  page  11,  beginning  at  line  1, 
that^ 

The  Veterinary  Cori»i  shall  consist  of  5  colonels,  5  lieutenant  colonels,  15 
majors.  39  captains.  101  first  lieutenants,  76  second  lieutenants. 

And  so  forth.    How  are  those  men  assigned  to  that  corps?  Are 
Act  regular  officers  in  the  Army? 
(ren.  Mabch.  Yes;  they  get  commissions. 

Mr.  MiuxB.  Then  you  will  have  a  regular  officer  in  the  Army, 
a  line  officer,  probably  assigned  to  the  Veterinary  Corps! 
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(Jen.  Mahch.  Mo;  they  will  be  reffular  veterinarians.  The  corps 
is  specifically  excepted  from  the  detail  system.  Tliey  are  all  pw- 
iiianent  men. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  you  will  have  a  man  in  the  Veterinary  Corps 
with  no  Army  training  with  hifrher  rank  than  some  post  command^-, 
for  instance,  who  is  inferior  in  rank.  AVill  tliere  not  be  some  con- 
flict there? 

Gen.  March.  Not  at  all.  The  men  in  the  Medical  Corps  can  not 
have  command  of  posts.  A  line  officer  at  a  post,  or  anywhere  else, 
even  if  he  is  junior  to  an  officer  of  tJie  Medical  Department,  is  senior 
as  far  as  the  combined  forces  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Fields.  Veterinarians  are  used  in  ike  inspection  of  food,  are 
they  not? 

Gen.  March.  They  are  also  used  in  the  inspection  of  meats  and 
things  like  that,  and  tiiey  are  serving  with  troops  which  have  horses 

and  mules.  Of  course,  the  oiEcers  of  higher  grade  are  men  who  are 
serving  at  the  big  i*emount  depots  where  they  have  15,000  or  20,000 
animals.  The  whole  thing  is  worked  out  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
her  of  troops  and  animals.  So,  as  we  cut  down  the  number  of  ani- 
mals the  number  of  men  in  the  Veterinary  Corps  will  automatically 
decrease. 

Mr.  ANTHONr.  What  is  the  highest  nmk  in  time  of  peace  in  the 
Veterinary  Corps? 
Gen.  March.  .1  am  not  certain  what  that  is. 
Mr."  Anthony.  I  think  it  is  major. 

Oen.  MARcir.  I  was  going  to  say  it  was  cHi>tiiin:  and  it  is.  We 
have  no  colonels  now.  Those  are  frrades  which  we  think  correspond 
to  a  very  large  increase  in  the  whole  personnel- 
Mr.  Grkbne.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  come  out  of  the  experi- 
ence in  this  war.  in  this  same  connection.  Your  report  is  that  yoo 
get  a  dentist  and  give  him  his  first  commission,  and  he  will  tiiucer 
teeth ;  as  he  §oes  up  the  gradra,  you  can  not  get  him  to  stand  haxik  of 
a  dentist  chair.  A  major  generaf  does  not  like  to  be  a  tooth  carpenter. 
Does  that  same  thing  pertain  to  veterinarians,  that  they  will  perforni 
the  proper  functions  of  their  profession  up  to  the  time  when  they 
do  not  get  too  much  dignity,  and  that  when  they  are  in  the  hif^wr 
grades  you  can  not  get  them  to  look  at  a  horse^s  mouth  to  see  how  old 
he  is,  but  he  will  get  a  subordinate  to  do  that?  That  is  a  very  prac- 
tical complication. 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  veterinarians  of  high  grade  are 
very  scarce.  There  are  five  colonels  and  five  lieutenant  colonels  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill.  Most  of  them  will  be  veterinary  officers  who 
will  be  with  the  troops  all  the  time.  They  were  necessary  in  Mexico, 
because  the  horses  of  every  one  of  the  Cavalry  organizations  had  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  in  that  expedition  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  veterinarians  for  the  horses  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  veterinarians  they  conmiand  respect.  I  am  trying 
to  think  of  the  reflex  which  we  get  out  of  nuikmg  them  pseudo- 
officers. 

Mr,  Anthony.  What  is  the  age  limit  which  you  propose  for  the 
admission  of  temporary  officers  now  in  the  Army  whom  you  intend 
to  transfer  into  the  permanent  corps? 

Oen.  March.  Forty  years. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  fixed  in  this  bilH 
Gen.  March.  That  is  fixed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  about  the  man  who  is,  say,  41,  4ii  or  43  years 
of  age  I  What  would  you  do  in  t!»e  cases  of  those  men,  many  of 
whom  hare  rendered  very  efficient  service  in  this  war  and  who  are 
Tftry  competent  men?  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  gi*eat  shortage  of 
men  in  the  Medical  Corps  and  it  is  diflicult  to  get  graduates  from 
medical  schools  to  come  into  the  permanent  establishment  in  the 
lower  j^des?  Woiild  it  not  be  possible  to  take  in  a  few  of  these 
efficient  medical  men  in  the  permanent  establishment? 

Gm.  March.  It  would  be  most  advisable  to  take  them  in.  But 
when  we  determined  on  40  years  the  de<riding  factor  in  fixing  the 
tee  of  40  years  was  the  act  of  Congress  passed  after  the  Spanish 
War.  providing  for  the  taking  in  officers  from  the  volimteers,  and 
Congress  decided  that  40  was  about  right.  You  have  to  fix  some 
Kmit  Apparently  they  decided  along  this  line,  that  when  a  man 
emnes  into  the  Army  he  receives  the  privilege  of  i*etirement,  for 
which  he  must  make  a  i«tum  to  the  Government.  Say  he  comes 
in  at  the  age  of  23  or  34;  he  retires  at  the  ag^  of  64,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  his  services  for  40  years.  But  if  that  man  comes  in 
«t  the  age  of  41  and  retires  at  the  age  of  64  the  Government  has 
«dy  half  of  that  length  of  service,  and  if  he  goes  in  at  45,  he  will 
4Nily  give  the  Government  20  years'  service,  and  the  Government 
does  not  get  a  return  from  him  in  ser\'ice  that  justifies  putting  that 
limit  up. 

Mr.  Anthont.  I  understand  you  do,  not  like  to  ordinarily  make 
an  appointment  into  the  permanent  establishment  unless  a  man  has 
•t  least  20  years  of  iisefid  service  alwad  of  him  ? 

Gen.  Mar<'h.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  in  mind  a  number  of  medical  officers  who 
have  served  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Medical  Corps  as  contract 
surgeons  and  who  have  rendered  active,  efficient  service  during  the 
war.  Why  should  not  such  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  40 
or  45  years  be  continued  in  the  service? 

Oen.  March.  A  decision  has  to  be  made  as  to  some  date  or  time, 
and  at  whatever  age  Congress  fixes  it  we  will  accept  it  and  go 
through  with  it.   But  that  is  the  best  suggestion  we  can  make. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  providing  to 
these  men  I  have  referred  to  ? 

Gen.  March.  In  making  a  general  rule  affecting  thousands  of 
officers  you  have  to  protect  the  GU>vemment  so  yon  can  get  a  good 
return  for  the  Government's  expenditure. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tou  would  have  to  make  special  provision  for 
these  men  I  refer  to  who  have  had  previous  service! 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  liighest  rank  in  the  Medical  Corps  before  the 
war,  under  the  national-defense  act,  was  colonel,  was  it  not? 
Gen.  March.  Major  general. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  was  the  rank  of  the  Surgeon  General.  The 
liext  rank  below  that  was  colonel  ? 

Oen.  March.  They  have  brigadier  generals;  a  major  general  and 
brigadier  generals.  Th^  have  the  same  grades  they  have  in  the 
rest  of  the  Army. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  complaints  that 
*  had  been  made. 

Gen.  March.  No,  they  had  a  major  general. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  invite  Gen.  March's  attenti<m  to  a 
brief  question  or  two  in  regard  to  the  Transportation  Corps. 

Yon  say  the  question  has  been  discussed  quite  a  good  deal  in  the 
War  Department  as  to  the  advisability  of  combining  the  Transpor- 
tation Corps  and  the  Motor  Transp<»t  Corps  into  one  corps! 

Gen.  March.  Yes, 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  any  of  the  otficei-s  of  ex|>erienee  hold  the  belief 
that  that  would  be  advisable? 
Gen,  March.  Yes. 
Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  your  opinion! 

Gen.  March.  My  opinion  is  represented  in  this  bill.  The  chief  of 
the  Transport  Service,  Gen.  Hin^  who  is  an  extremely  competent 
officer,  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  I  think  he  would  rather 
have  the  two  corps  combined  into  one.  He  thinks  he  could  handle 
them,  and  he  probably  could.  But  in  making  recommendations  in 
this  general  form,  we  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
these  provisions  would  go  on  the  statute  books  for  all  time. 

He  presented  a  coniplete  memorandum  to  me  in  which  he  showed 
how  he,  as  head  of  the  Transport  Corps  could  handle  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  too.  But  the  head  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
thinks  thai  that  cor]>s  ought  to  be  independent.  There  are  two  om- 
cers,  both  in  this  business,  who  have  different  views. 

We  got  the  experience  of  officers  who  had  been  abroad,  and  we 
studied  the  question  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  own  experience  at 
home,  and  I  looked  at  myself  fronj  my  own  personal  experience  in 
evolving  this,  our  present  organizati<ni. 

Under  Gen.  Goethals,  and  lately  upon  his  recommendation,  I  con- 
centrated the  inland  and  water  transportation  under  Gen.  Hines  and 
made  him  a  brigadier  ^neral  in  the  emergency  army  to  take  charge 
of  it.  He  has  developed  into  a  very  high-grade  man  m  that  line,  and 
there  are  not  any  better  in  the  Army. 

But  I  will  say  frankly  in  answer  to  your  question  that  there  is 
quite  a  difference  of  opinion  about  it,  an^  this  is  the  best  recommwa- 
dation  the  War  Department  could  give  you  in  connection  with  it 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  would  be  included  in  the  Transportation 
Corps? 

Gen.  March.  All  tlie  oversea  transpoilation  and  the  inland  traffic; 
every  thing  carried  by  railroads  and  steamships. 
Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  what  it  would  include? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  what  it  is.  It  would  be  applied  exactly  in 
Ihe  same  sense  as  you  would  understand  it  in  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Kearnh.  Of  course  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  would  include 
anything  carried  by  motor  ? 

Gen.  March.  These  tracks  in  the  camps  and  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Fields.  In  other  words,  one  represents  the  steamship  lines  and 
the  railroads  and  the  other  represents  the  local  drayage? 

Gen.  March.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  War  Department  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  interned  German  ships  which  were  taken  over  by 
the  United  States,  especially  the  larger  liners,  as  to  their  being  kept 
in  the  Transport  Service? 
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Gen.  March.  I  will  say  the  President  has  decided  that.  The 
President  has  decided  definitely  how  all  those  ships  are  to  be  aJlo- 
cafed,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  defer  making  a  more  definite 
answer  to  that  question  until  the  announcement  is  issued.  There  is  a 
d^nite  decision  abont  every  ship  that  we  took  over. 

Mr.  Keasns.  You  would  not  want  to  state  now  as  to  whether  any 
of  them  are  going  to  be  kept  in  the  Army  Transport  Sen'ice  ?  You 
would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  statement  of  that  sort  I 

Gen.  March.  I  will  say  some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Miller.  General,  I  have  had  many  tales  unraveled  in  my 
ears  as  to  the  inequity  of  the  treatment  of  Army  surgeons.  I  had 
two  doctors  from  Johns  Hopkins  interview  me  as  to  the  way  tiie 
Medical  Corps  was  handled  during  the  war,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  surgeons.  Dr.  Finney,  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons 
on  the  American  Cwitinent.  T  suppose,  was  taken  to  Europe.  When 
he  went  over  there  he  foimd  that  there  were  eye,  nose,  and  ear 
^>ecialists  in  the  front-line  dressing  stations,  and  a  baby  doctor  in 
^e  hospital,  and  all  kinds  of  doctors,  specialists,  and  others  in  places 
where  tney  were  complete  and  absolute  misfits,  and  in  many  instances 
he  found  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  America  who  had  gone  into 
the  war  under  the  authority  of  Army  doctors;  and  I  guess  we  must 
all  admit  that  the  ordinary  Army  doctor  is  not  a  competitor  in  prac- 


eminent  men  under  the  command  of  the  ordinary  Army  officer. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  among  the  men  in  regard  to 
Aat.  I  suppose  that  was  done  by  a  departmental  regulation  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  assignment  of  the  men  in  the  field  was  made 
entirely  by  Gen.  Pershing,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  chief  sur- 
geon— ^that  is,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  American  Expeditionai-y 
Forces.  Gen.  Pershing's  chief  surgeon  during  the  fp^ater  part  of 
the  war  was  Maj.  Gen.  Ireland,  who  is  the  present  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  and  the  interior  administration  in  relation  to  the 
assignments  of  the  individual  medical  officers  is  something  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  It  is  done  by  the  local  man,  who  would  be 
familiar  with  the  situation.  But  even  these  men  in  the  Medical 
Corps  are  promoted  by  selection  under  this  scheme  we  propose,  and 
it  permits  medical  officers  to  be  raised  in  rank  right  throughout  the 
Medical  Corps,  provided  they  are  selected  for  efficiency. 

Mr.  MiLXiER.  They  put  him  in  the  personnel  department  with  the 
duty  of  card  indexing  all  these  men  in  their  specialist  lines,  and  with 
the  duty  of  trving  to  adjust  each  man  to  the  position  where  his 
efficiency  and  ability  would  be  the  most  valuable  to  the  Army. 
Gen.  March.  That  carries  out  your  idea,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  MiLXJSt.  Yes ;  but  he  was  unable  to  do  it. 
Gen.  March.  That  is  a  thing  I  have  never  had  reported  to  me. 
Mr.  McLLER.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  chairman  when  we  get  down  to 
the  minutiae  of  this  bill  to  have  some  of  those  Johns  I^pkins  men 
come  here  before  this  committee  and  explain  their  situation. 

Gen.  March.  The  Surgeon  General,  I  suppose,  will  be  called  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  he  will  start  you  off  with  the  fii'st-haml  iu- 
fonnation  about  that  because  he  is  a  very  competent  officer. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  will  he  worth  while  to  have  Dr.  Finney, 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  come  and  testify  before  this  committee  and  tell 


have — there 
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US  alK>iit  the  conditions  and  things  over  them  aloiig  t)te  lino  1  have 

sjwken  of. 

Mr.  AxTiioNY.  1  think  undoubtedly  we  could  arrange  to  have  hiui 
lu-re  at  the  time  the  Surgeon  General  appeal's  before  the  counuittee. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thei'e  was  a  givut  deal  of  tliat  sort  of  tiling  over 
there  which  worked  for  the  inipaii*ment  of  the  service,  according  to 
the  information  I  have  received.  I  have  been  told  of  cases  of  baby 
specialists  who  have  made  n  life  study  of  the  care  of  infants,  who 
were  taken  into  the  Army  and  then  put  in  the  first-line  dressing 
station,  and  they  did  not  Icnow  anything  more  about  doing  that  sort 
of  thing  than  a  rabbit. 

Gen.  Mahcii,  That  may  be  so;  I  do  not  dispute  that.  But  the 
Medical  Corps  in  France  did  a  great  piece  of  work,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  they  had  some  awful  misfits. 

Gen.  MARni.  They  got  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Miu>er.  If  you  hear  the  tales  of  some  of  the  soldiers,  you 
would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  General,  coining  back  to  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion, I  either  misunderstood  you  or  did  not  hear  you.  But  as  I 
understood  the  hist  answer  you  made  to  my  question,  it  was  that  you 
were  not  prepared  to  answer  my  question  in  full  in  reference  to  the 
(rerman  ships.    But  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  

Gen.  March  (interiiosing).  Have  some  of  th«n. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  I  unifei'stood  you  to  say  you  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  full  to-morrow. 

Gen.  Mabcii.  Xo:  I  will  say  we  are  going  to  get  some  of  thoiK 
German  ships. 

Mr.  Kearnp.  That  some  of  them  are  going  to  be  retained  i 
Gen.  March.  Yea. 

The  CiiAiuMAN.  You  may  proceed  with  your  explanation  of  the 
bill.  General. 

CORPS  OF  ENOIXEERa. 

(Jen.  March.  The  next  section  is  section  11.  pi-ovidin^  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineei-s.  The  Corps  of  Engineei-s,  of  course,  is  a  thing 
you  have  always  had  with  you.  so  that  I  do  not  need  to  say  anything 
»l)out  it  except  to  show  what  the  increase  of  men  is. 

The  present  authorized  strength  for  tlie  Corps  of  P'ngineers  is  27 
colonels,  30  lieutenant  colonels,  72  majors,  104  captains.  148  first  lieu- 
tenants, ami  13'.)  second  lieutenants.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  also- 
has  one  major  general,  who  is  the  head  of  the  corps.  Previously 
thev  have  not  had  any  brigadier  generals  in  the  corps. 

The  present  bill  provides  for  continuing  the  major  general,  who 
is  the  chief  of  the  corps  in  Washington,  and  it  also  pro\'ides  for  2 
l)rigadier  generals.  43  colonels,  .Vi  Tientenant  colonels.  134  majors, 
captains,  431  fii-st  lieutenants,  and  137  set  ond  lieutenants. 

The  organization  of  the  Engineer  Corps  at  present  provides  for 
a  definite  numl>er  of  bands,  and  so  forth.  Under  the  prescribed 
organization,  which  we  propose,  the  section  simply  indicates  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  number  of  enlisted  nien  of  all  grades,  leaving  it  to  the 
President  to  determine  the  organization  of  the  companies  or  various 
units  as  efficiency  may  re(juire. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  section  providing 
for  the  En^neei-s,  has  the  Corps  of  Engineers  been  enlarged  beyoim 
the  proportionate  increase  which  yon  propose. 
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(ien.  !Mabcu.  It  has  been  treniendoiwly  enlarged. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Why  is  that,  because  of  the  additional  duties  you 
propose  to  put  upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  Corps  of  Engineeni  l>efore  the  war,  was,  as  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  know,  largely  devoted  to  rirer  and 
harbor  work.  An  Engineer  officer  was,  almost  from  the  time  lie 
got  his  commiaiion,  assigned  to  duties  in  harbors  where  the  prob- 
lem was  simply  in  connection  with  work  on  the  water  improvcmentH 
which  Congress  had  authorized.  We  never  before  had  the  sapper 
r^^fflits,  doing  the  important  work  necessary  in  connection  with 
ft  divisional  organization.  We  never  had  the  Engineer  troops  in 
being  so  that  the  Engineer  Corps  could  function  properlv  and  ef- 
fectively with  the  size  of  an  Army  we  had,  and  so  one  of  the  dvy-t 
things  we  had  to  do  at  the  start  was  to  give  them  a  tremendous  in  • 
crease  in  personnel  so  that  they  could  do  their  work.  This  number 
of  men  provided  for  the  En^;ineer  Corps  in  section  11  is  the  numlwr 
of  men  which  ^ive  each  division  its  proper  complement  of  Engineer 
troops,  and  it  is  a  vast  increase  over  the  foniier  ntuuber  of  men  in 
the  Enf^neer  Corps. 

Mr.  Antuont.  I  see  you  provide  for  43  colonels.  Do  you  propose 
to  have  43  r^mental  organizations? 

Gen.  March.  No;  the  tables  of  oi^^anizatlon  show  where  all  these 
people  go. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  regiments  of  Engineers  will  you  have? 

Gen.  March.  This  organization  provides  for  20  sapper  regiments, 
and  20  of  the  43  colonels  provided  for  in  section  11  will  be  detailed 
with  those  sapper  regiments.  All  the  duties  are  specified  in  the 
table  of  oi^nization.  Four  of  these  colonels  are  to  be  in  the  office 
of  C%ief  of  Engineers,  12  of  them  will  be  on  river  and  harbor  work, 
which  mqst  be  kept  up  nnder  the  appropriations  made  for  that 
work  by  Congress  each  year,  5  of  these  colonels  will  be  at  the  Army 
corps  headquarters,  1  at  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  practically  re- 
quired by  law  to  have  an  Engineer  in  char^  of  it,  and  1  of  them 
will  be  in  charge  of  military  construction.  Our  idea  was  that  the 
military  construction  would  come  over  to  the  Engineer  Corps,  and 
that  could  be  done  by  a  colonel,  or  would  be  in  charge  of  a  colonel 
with  certain  officers  under  him.  They  are  all  enumeratwl  in  detail  in 
the  tables  of  or^inization.  There  are  43  of  them. 

Mr.  Grebive.  The  old  provision  of  the  national  defense  act  mak- 
ing the  Engineers  a  part  of  the  line  is  retained? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Miujui.  And  the  Chemical  Warfare  Section  is  to  be  put  under 
the  Engineer  Corps? 

Gen.  March.  The  Chemical  Warfare  section  is  to  be  put  under 
tfie  Engineer  Corps,  according  to  our  plan;  that  would  be  one  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  the  Engineers  Corps. 

Mr.  MnjJSR.  And  the  Construction  Department? 

Gen.  March.  And  the  Construction  Department,  t<K>. 

ordnance  dbpartment. 

The  Chaxruan.  General,  will  you  proceed  to  explain  section  12. 
which  covers  Oie  Ordnance  Department? 

Gen.  March.  The  provisions  of  section  12,  covering  the  Ordnance 
Department,  make  no  change  whatever  in  the  present  responsibilities 
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of  that  department.  Tliere  is  an  increase  provided  for  there  from 
10  colonels  to  22  colonels;  an  increase  from  25  limtenant  colonels  to 
50  lieutenant  colonels;  an  increase  fitrni  32  majors  to  87  majors;  an 
increase  from  42  captains  to  109  captains;  an  increase  from  42  first 
lientenAnts  to  97  first  lieutenants;  and  34  second  lieutenants  are  pro- 
vided for  the  Ordnance  Department  for  the  first  time.  We  do  not 
start  any  of  the  officers  at  the  higher  grades  in  any  of  the  staff 
corps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Ordnance  Department  will  continue  to  be  a 
detailed  department? 

Oren.  March.  The  Ordnajice  Department  will  continue  to  be  a  de- 
tailed department,  rust  as  it  is  by  law  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  think  of  making  the  Ordnance  a 
permanent  department,  as  is  advocated  by  some  of  the  officers  of 
that  corps  now? 

Gen.  Maboh.  We  do  not  believe  in  tiiat. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  the  ordnance  officer  a  specialist  in  his  line, 
and  ou^ht  he  not  to  be  a  specialist? 
Gen.  Mabch.  He  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  After  you  have  a  man  who  has  been  detailed  for 
four  years  in  the  Ordnance  Department  and  he  becomes  a  spe- 
cialist, for  instance,  in  the  designing  or  manufacture  of  hie  guns«  do 
you  not  lose  his  services  when  you  send  him  back  to  the  branch 
of  the  service  from  which  he  came? 

Gen.  March.  No;  we  can  get  a  man  who  is  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment on  his  first  detail,  and  he  is  learning,  and  he  becomes 
valuable  at  the  end  of  four  years.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
is  out  of  touch  with  the  line  of  the  Army  entirely.  Suppose  he  is 
making  a  specialty  of  small  arms.  He  is  working  independently, 
perhaps,  and  he  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  touch  with 
the  men  in  the  line  of  the  Army  who  use  the  small  arm,  and  does 
not  know  how  they  are  working  at  all.  He  goes  back  to  the  line 
and  he  has  to  fire  that  rifie,  and  he  sees  the  defects  in  the  rifie.  Me 
gets  an  ttpportnnity  to  study  those  defects  and  figure  on  how  to 
remedy  them  or  to  improve  them  that  he  never  would  have  had  if 
he  had  simply  stayed  in  the  Ordnance  Departoient  and  not  been 
sent  back  to  the  line  of  the  Anny  in  his  own  branch  of  the  service. 
He  gets  a  knowledge  of  the  defects  of  the  small  arm  and  the  way 
in  which  it  can  be  improved  that  he  could  not  have  gotten  in  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  Anthonv.  Wluit  would  be  the  objection  to  making  it  a  per- 
manent Corps  with  a  provision  that  the  men  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment shall  serve  the  line  at  intervals,  and  provide  that  they  shall 
go  back  to  the  Ordnance  Corps  after  the  line  service  you  speak  of 
as  being  necessary? 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  department  now,  as  you  ^ow^  does  not  believe 
in  having  a  permanent  Corps  in  Washington.  We  believe  all  the 
Corps  should  be  detailed,  and  they  will  all  be  detailed  as  soon  as 
the  permanent  officers  pass  out.  The  Navy  has  that  now,  and  there 
is  no  trouble  about  it  at  all.  After  the  naval  officers  complete  their 
duty  in  the  Staff  Corps  they  go  back  to  serve  on  their  ships,  ancK 
then  they  can  better  understand  what  is  going  on,  and  tlie^  come 
back  to  the  Corps  with  increased  value  so  far  as  their  services  are 
concerned. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  average  line  officer  to  know 
anythii^  about  the  manufacture  of  Ordnance  material? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  very  desirable,  but  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  detail  system  are  you  not  practically 
putting  in  a  new  set  of  men  every  four  years? 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  men  who  come  in,  who  at  the  time  they  come 
in  have  little  experience  in  the  Coips  nave  to  be  broken  in;  but  the 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  after  they  have  taten  a  man  for 
four  years  and  given  him  an  opportunity  to  qualify  himself,  if  he 
does  not  make  good,  be  then  can  go  back  to  the  line  and  stay  there; 
but  if  he  has  made  good  he  is  available  for  detail  to.  the  Corps  in  a 
hidier  grade,  and  he  goes  up. 

Mr.  Field.  If  he  had  made  good,  it  would  only  add  to  his  devel- 
opment by  sending  him  back  to  study  the  developments  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  service. 

Gen.  March.  Preciselv  so. 

Mr.  FiEuw  I  have  observed  that  farmers  who  operate  agricul- 
tural implements,  men  who  drive  automobiles  or  other  vehicles,  can 
often  point  out  to  the  manufacturers  of  those  vehicles  or  automobiles 
defects  in  them  that  the  manufacturers  would  never  have  disoovOTed 
themselves. 

Gen.  Masch.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  Ordnance 
Corps  to  such  a  large  extent  at  this  time  when  we  have  on  hand 
Ruch  a  tremendous  supply  of  Ordance  material  and  ammunition, 
all  the  material  of  that  kind  that  the  Army  will  need  pro^bably  for 
10  years  to  come. 

(jen.  March.  I  will  suy  very  frankly  that  that  is  a  great  many 
more  than  we  have  ever  given  the  Ordnance  Department  before. 
But  the  Ordnance  Department  has  this  situation,  that  they  have 
tamed  over  to  them  for  storage  and  use^  to  keep  in  good  condition 
a  prefectly  tremendous  amount  of  material,  not  only  in  size,  but  in 
cRsh  value  to  the  Government;  and  they  are  asking  to  r^ain  in 
the  service  all  kinds  of  men  to  be  the  custodians  of  this  enormouns 
plant.  Kight  now  the  expenditures  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
IS  much  greater  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  to 
go  ahead  with  all  stag^es  of  development  on  all  kinds  of  weapons. 
Kor  some  time  there  will  be  a  need  for  Ordnance  officers  whose  ser- 
vices  are  of  the  highest  value.  There  is  no  diminution  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  redetail  of  the  ordnance 
of^cer  to  the  line  that  occurs  to  me.  When  he  was  completely  iso- 
lated from  the  line  and  remained  with  his  studies  in  connection  with 
experimentation  in  ordnance  and  ammunition,  not  only  was  his 
experience  altogether  theoretical,  except  in  incidental  demonstra- 
tion, but  does  he  not  tend  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  perfection 
of  a  target-hitting  weapon,  whereas  if  he  goes  to  the  line  for  awhile 
he  be^ns  to  be  reminded  that  that  target-hitting  weapon  has  also 
got  to  be  the  weapon  to  be  handled  by  and  to  be  used  m  the  hands 
of  troops.  There  is  a  combination  of  services  that  innures  to  the 
good  of  the  officer  and  the  best  interest  of  the  Army  at  large. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  very  true. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 16, 1919.  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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COMUITTEE  ON  MlLITARr  AfFAIKS, 

Hot78E  OF  Representatives, 
Tuesday,  September  16, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  ^ 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  March,  we  will  be  clad  to  have  you  continue 
you  explanation  of  the  hill  which  the  War  Department  has  presented 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army. 

STATEMENT  OF  a£N.  PEYTON  C.  HAACH,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF— 

Coutinned. 

Mr.  Harrison.  May  I  ask  Gten.  March  one  or  two  questions  before 
he  proceeds  with  an  explanation  of  the  next  section. 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  try  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  and  there  are  certain  que^ions  I  would  like  to 
ask  Gen.  March. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  this  bill  affects  the 
nationU  defense  act.  I  notice  in  secticm  1  of  this  bill  you  do  not 
make  any  reference  to  section  1  of  the  national  defense  act.  Section 
1  of  the  national  defense  act  undertakes  to  name  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  Army.  For  instance  it  says  that  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  shall  consist  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  V'olunteer 
Army,  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  Enlisted  Men's  Reserve  Corps, 
and  the  National  Guard  wlule  in  the  services  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  other  land  forces  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized 
by  law.  You  ignore  that  secti<Mi  in  the  War  Department's  reorgani- 
zation bill. 

Gen.  March.  Paragraph  1  of  this  bill  

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  Paragraph  1  has  no  reference  to 
section  1  of  the  national  defense  act? 

Gen.  March.  No.  Paragraph  1  does  not  say  that  section  1  of 
the  national  defense  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows,  but  a  new 
paragi'aph  1  is  presented. 

Mr.  Habsison.  You  will  notice  in  section  1  of  the  national  defense 
act  \i  says  that  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  sliall  consist 
of  so-and-so. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  this  proposed  reorganization  bill  presented  by 
the  War  Department  it  says  that  the  United  States  Army — ^you 
leave  out  the  word  "Regular"? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  composition  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
in  the  national  defense  act  is  provided  for  in  section  1,  and  that 
section  sets  forth  the  elements,  naming  the  Regular  Army,  Uie 
National  Guard,  and  other  components. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  difference  between  the 
provisions  of  the  two  bills.  You  do  not  take  the  wording  of  section 
1  of  the  national  defense  act  at  alL  which  brings  in  these  other  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  Army.   You  start  off  in  section  1  of  this 
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bill  by  saying  that  the  United  Stat^  Army  shall  tnnsist  of  cei'tain 
denutments  and  corps. 
Ucn.  Marcbt.  Yea 

Hr.  Habrisox.  I  can  not  get  clear  in  my  mind  what  the  effect  of 
thtt  differesice  is.  Section  I  of  the  national  defense  act  uses  the 
words  "  Regnlar  Army." 

Gen.  March.  I  am  not  quite  clear  in  my  own  mind  what  your 
diiBcal^  is,  Jndge. 

Mr.  HARRiaoN.  The  difficulty  is  this,  that  in  section  1  of  the  na- 
tional defense  act  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is  said  to  consist 
of  certain  elements — the  Kegular  Army,  the  National  (iuard,  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  so  on. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  in  section  2  it  goes  on  to  define  the  elements 
of  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  CAiJ>WEii.  And  further  on  it  de^scribes  the  elements  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Mr.  Harbihon.  Yes.  The  point  I  can  not  get  c^ear  in  my  mind 
is  the  effect  of  your  not  making  any  reference  whatever  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  the  national  defense  act,  but  start  in  in  section 
1  without  reference  to  the  Regular  Army  by  saying  the  Army  of  the 
Unite<l  States  shall  consist  of  certain  corps.  In  other  words,  in 
section  1  of  the  national  defense  act  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
is  made  to  consist  of  certain  ■  elements — the  Kegular  Army,  the 
National  Guard,  and  .so  on.  In  section  1  of  this  bill  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  is  made  to  consist-  of  ceitain  corps.  What  is  the 
effect  of  that  differwice? 

Gen.  March.  In  considering  that  matter  the  question  as  to  the 
National  Guard,  of  course,  is  a  question  which  had  very  serious 
consideration.  The  department  decided,  after  considering  the  mat- 
ter at  some  length  that  no  reference  to  the  National  Guard  organiza- 
tion should  be  made  in  this  bill — that  is,  we  would  accept  the  present 
law,  which  remains  unchanged,  and  it  would  be  the  law  the  National 
Gnard  people  would  want  unless  they  asked  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Tlie  point  I  make  is  that  you  do  not  leave  it  the 
aune,  because  in  section  1  of  the  national  defense  act  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  is  made  to  consist  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  etc.,  but  in  the  bill  we  liave  now  under  consideration 
no  soch  reference  is  made. 

Mr.  Crago.  What  Judge  Harrison  means  is  that  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  being  subsequent  legislation,  would  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  national  defense  act  by  which  the  National  Guard  is  made  a  part 
of  the  armed  fon  es  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  Gen.  Marches  idea! 
Gen.  Mabch.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  CAuni'Eu^  !bistead  of  saying  the  United  States  Army,  you 
should  siiy  "  the  Regular  Army  shall  be,"  etc. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  section  1  of  the  national  defense  net  would  be 
recognized.  But  in  this  way  set^tion  1  is  not  recognized. 

Gen.  March.  You  are  not  quite  right  about  that.  Hiis  is  the 
Anny  of  the  XTnited  States,  and  we  adopted  that  one  term  for  ^I 
of  the  United  States  Army  because  we  want  one  Army ;  we  recom- 
ttwnd  one  Army  for  the  v-^ole  United  States.   We  did  not  mit  into 
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the  details  of  this  bill  a  provision  concerning  the  National  Guard 
when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  when  they  become 
federalized,  lose  their  National  Guard  character  and  status,  because 
the  law  provides  for  that  now,  and  that  provision  is  not  repealed  by  i 
anything  in  this  bill.  If  you  ^act  the  provi^ons  of  this  bill,  if  you  I 
have  a  s^'stcin  by  which  compulsory  military  service  goes'into  effect 
autoiHiitically  in  time  of  war,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the 
National  (Juard  people  will  be  brought  in  voluntarily,  because  they 
will  lint  be  brought  into  the  Army  in  that  way,  and  that  part  goes 
out.    I'nder  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  wheu  tlie  National 
Guard  is  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  they  lose  their  I 
status  as  National  Guard  units,  but  come  in  just  as  men  come  in  from 
the  draft.   They  are  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  but 
they  have  received  training  in  a  different  way  from  the  way  the  men 
i-eceived  it  in  the  cauii)!i. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  You  descrilK'  in  this  bill  what  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  shall  be,  and  this  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  a 
General  Staff  Corps,  an  Adjutant  GeneraPs  Depaitment.  etc.;  where-  i 
as  the  present  law  says :  j 

That  ttio  Army  of  the  I'liitwl  Slates  shall  eonsist  of  the  Ittnular  Aniiy,  tlie 
Volunteer  Army,  the  Ortit-ers'  Keser^-e  Corp«.  the  Eulisted  Keserre  Corps  the 
National  Guard  while  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  land 
forces  as  are  now  or  iniiy  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law. 

On  a  subsequent  date  you  make  another  definition  and  include  only 
14  of  those  thingK  in  it.  It  follows  that  the  latter  law  will  supersede  , 
the  first,  so  that  one  thing  unmentioned  the  second  time  goes  out  of  I 
the  Army  of  tlie  United  States,  because  you  took  pains  to  define 
what  the  Army  was,  and  you  left  out  one  that  had  been  included. 

Mr.  Sanford.  There  have  been  three  or  four  left  out.   He  left  out 
three  or  four. 

Gen.  March.  That  wiis  done  delibeintely  and  advisedly.  The  idea 
was  that  we  should  hii^e  one  army  for  Federal  purposes,  and  the 
National  Guard  is,  of  course,  by  the  Constitution  a  State  force,  unless  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States  Army,  when  it  becomes  federal- 
ized and  becomes  a  part  of  the  Federal  force,  just  like  the  nten  whom 
we  obtain  through  the  draft.  The  National  Guard,  so  far  as  the 
States  are  concerned,  continues  unchanged  as  it  is  in  the  present  law. 
None  of  those  provisions  are  repealed.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  GALnwELL.  But  jou  have  overlooked  this  one  thing.  We 
lawyers  on  this  committee  fought  over  that  proposition  for  some 
months  several  years  ago  until  we  finally  got  something  that  the 
cottrts  would  sustain.  It  says  here  that  the  Army  of  tlie  United  States 
shall  consist,  among  other  elements,  of  the  National  Guard,  and  it 
makes  provision  for  the  National  Giwrd  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  the  great  point  in  the  Hay  bill  that  made 
the  Hay  bill  workable,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Army  officers 
here  have  never  been  able  to  undei-stand,  apparently,  the  legal  thing 
we  have  done.  It  is  either  that,  or  else  they  have  deliberately  lefused 
to  recognize  it  and  apply  the  law  as  we  have  written  it.  It  is  written 
as  plain  as  the  English  language  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  find  out  exactly  what  is  meant. 

Gen.  March.  We  had  in  mind  that  there  would  be  only  one  Army ; 
that  if  the  National  Guard  is  called  into  the  Federal  a^rvice  they  are 
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to  wm&  under  tiie  United  States  Government.  When  the  men  who 
had  been  in  the  National  Guard  come  back  from  France  and  are  dis- 
charged they  revert  to  a  civilian  status,  and  in  order  to  get  into  the 
National  Guard  again  they  have  to  reenlist. 

Mr.  Cajldwell.  That  was  not  the  effect  when  they  were  called  out 
for  the  border  service. 

Gen.  March.  They  were  called  out  as  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Caldweix.  Would  not  that  prevent  any  calling  out  of  the 
KaticMial  Guard  in  that  capacity  ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  at  all.  The  pre,sent  law,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
National  Guard,  is  unchanged.  Ine  War  Department's  letter  accom- 
panyinff  this  draft  of  the  proposed  law,  when  it  was  sent  to  Congress, 
stated  tnat  specifically — that  the  National  Guard  acts  were  intended 
to  remain  as  they  are,  without  change,  showing  that  our  idea  was  just 
that.  The  dual  status  of  the  National  Guard  relative  to  the  military  ' 
establishment  was  rec<^ized,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  change 
the  law  in  respect  to  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Huix.  Tour  idea  is  tbat  the  National  Guard  ceases  to  exist 
when  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States  Army? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  decision. 

Mr.  Huu..  That  may  have  been  the  decision,  hut  that  was  not  the 
intention  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Would  it  he  possible  to  use  such  language  in  this 
section  so  that  you  could  incorporate  the  idea  expressed  by  Mr.  Crago 
a  few  days  ago  to  make  the  National  Guard  a  part  of  the  Army  by 
having  certain  divisions  of  that  Army  made  up  of  members  of  the 
National  Guard?  Could  you  use  such  language  as  would  cover  the 
point  raised  by  Judge  Harrison  and  also  incorporate  the  National 
Guard  in  the  way  suggested  by  Col.  Crago?  Would  that  not  be  pos- 
sible? 

Gen.  March.  In  time  of  peace  the  National  Guard  is  subject  to 
the  ordere  of  the  governor  of  the  State ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States  unless  it  is  called  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  The  question  of  the  dual  relationship  of 
Uie  National  Guard  is  always  a  question  that  brings  up  points  of 
law  and  other  points.  The  idea  in  this  bill  was  that  we  were  pre- 
senting a  recommendation  for  the  organization  of  one  Army  for  the 
entire  United  States.  When  the  National  Guard  comes  into  this 
Army  under  this  law  they  lose  their  National  Guard  status,  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Federal  force. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  General,  the  purpose  of  all  of  us  is  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense  in  time  of  peace  by  creating  such  an 
establishment  so  that  in  case  war  comes  we  will  have  at  least  a 
framework  to  go  ahead  on.  I  can  not  understand  how  there  would 
be  any  weakness  in  the  system  in  peace  time  by  incorporating  the 
idea  expressed  by  Col.  Crago,  that  the  National  Guard  should  be 
considered,  when  properly  organized,  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  when  war  comes  they,  of  course,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  would  have  their  status  changed  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  they  would  be  in  existence  as  a  part  of  our  national  defense, 
and  could  be  called  in.  I  can  not  understand  why  it  would  be  em- 
barrassing and  why  it  would  weaken  the  scheme  any  by  having  such 
language  m  the  law  as  would  carry  them  right  along  in  peace  times, 
np  to  the  time  when  war  broke  out,  and  then  simply  call  tjie^^^ 
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Gen.  Mabcu.  You  are  describing  just  exactly  what  we  think  is 
right.  The  language  used  may  not  be  expressive  to  you  of  the  idea 
we  had  in  mind,  but  that  is  exactly  what  we  wanted  to  do  with  the 
National  Guard.  Our  idea  was  that  the  National  Guard  would  be 
organized  in  accordance  with  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress, 
with  a  certain  percentage  of  men  for  each  Congressman  as  now  set 
forth ;  the  strength  of  its  units  would  be  fixed  oy  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  officers  would  be  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the 
States;  and  that  when  thcw  came  into  the  Unitra  States  service 
that  they  lose  their  National  Guard  status  and  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Army,  which  is  one  force. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  otiier  words,  they  would  not  come  in  as  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  but  would  come  in  as  other  individuals  come  in 
And  be  put  into  any  regiment  to  which  they  might  be  assigned. 

Gen.  March.  They  would  eitlier  be  brought  in  as  units — with  their 
units  intact — or  by  splitting  them  and  puttine  them  in  any  unit  in 
which  they  would  fit,  the  same  as  you  would  do  with  any  soldier  in 
time  of  war.  When  this  question  came  up  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  National  (luard  men  during  this  war  tliat  point  was  submitted 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  his  opinion,  and  he  held — and 
the  opinion  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  these  men 
lost  their  National  Guard  status,  that  they  became  like  any  other 
civilian,  but  that  they  had  had  training  which  was  different  from 
that  which  had  been  had  by  any  officers  or  men. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  section  1  is  the  mother  of  all  that  follows? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Should  it  not  include  the  germ  of  this  contingent'V 
of  war,  so  far  as  the  National  Guard  purpose  is  concerned;  should 
it  not  have  written  in  in  addition  to  fixed  units  of  the  Kegular  Estab- 
lishment, language  providing  that  upon  the  federalization  of  the 
National  Guard  those  soldiers  so  inducted  into  this  service  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States? 

Gen.  March.  They  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  you  say  we  have  to  make  a  construction  of  the 
law  to  do  it.  We  have  to  depend  upon  extraneous  documents.  But  as 
long  as  we  are  trying  to  simplify  it,  and  to  some  extent  codify,  it. 
why  should  we  not  include  language  rollowing  alon^  the  constitution 
of  the  permanent  branches  of  the  Army  to  the  e^ct  that  upon  an 
emergency  occurring  the  National  Guard  shall  he  Federalizecl  imder 
the  terms  of  such  and  such  an  act  and  then  tlie  personnel  of  the  Na- 
tional (juard  so  inducted  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States? 

Gen.  March,  There  is  not  only  no  objection  to  that,  but  we  believe 
that  is  the  fact  today  under  the  present  law,  and  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  we  have*  so  much  trouble  afterwards  in  finding 
out  just  what  we  have  done.  There  are  certain  constructions  placed 
upon  other  statutes,  some  of  which  disappoint  our  expectations, 
whereas,  if  the  language  in  this  bill  explicitly  sets  forth  the  composi- 
tion of  the  entire  Army,  there  will  not  be  any  doubt  about  what  has 
been  done.  It  only  means  the  writing  of  a  few  words  in  the  bill  to 
carry  out  your  now  expressed  intention,  and  it  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  me. 
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Gen.  Mahch.  There  is  no  objection  to  that  whatever.  In  going 
ovCT  the  bill  a  lot  of  things  were  cut  out  from  the  original  form  of 
the  bill  because  they  were  not  repealed  by  the  enabling  clause,  which 
repeals  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act.  Replying 
specifically  to  Judge  Harrison,  we  found  that  the  law  you  refer  to 
was  not  repeided,  and  we  thought  that  proposition  was  covered  by 
section  55.  We  did  not  want  it  repealed.  Your  idea  is  exactly  right, 
and  there  is  no  reason  wh^  it  should  not  go  in  there. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  no  reason  why  section  1  of  the  national 
defense  act  should  not  be  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

Gen.  March.  This  section  is  different  from  the  other,  , 

Mr.  Harrzsok.  Is  th6re  any  reason  why  section  1  of  the  national 
defense  act  should  not  be  incorporated  in  this  bill  and  re-enacted? 

Gen.  Makch.  With  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent conditions.  Manifestly,  that  should  not  be  done  if  the  idea  con- 
tained in  this  bill  went  into  effect.  If  this  bill  goes  through,  or  if 
any  form  of  legislation  similar  to  it  goes  through,  then  the  volunteer 
army  disappears,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  bill  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  War  Department  that  in  time  of  war  the  selective  serv- 
ice act  as  we  had  it  in  this  last  war  goes  into  effect  automatically, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  volunteer  army  when  that  occurs. 

Mr.  Habrison.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  National  Guard  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  National  Guard  becomes  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  loses  its  National  Guard  status.  That  was  very 
carefully  considered. 

-  Mr.  Harrison.  I  notice  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  provides  that  the  militia  when  called 
into  the  National  service  should  a|)point  their  own  officei-s,  or  the 
State  shoukl  appoint  them.  Was  this  bill  so  written  as  to  get  rid  of 
that  feature  of  the  Constitution  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  that  was  not  the  purpose.  We  accept  the  pres- 
ent law  with  reference  to  the  National  Guard  in  toto,  just  as  it 
stands,  without  any  modification  whatever. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  notice  in  the  Federal  Constitution  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  militia  is  provided,  to  be  done  by  the  States  and  not  by 
the  National  Government.  How  are  you  going  to  get  around  that  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  also  in  obedience  to  the  present  law  o£  Con- 
ffiref-s.  When  you  passed  a  law  under  which  it  was  provided  that  the 
GoTemment  would  furnish  funds  for  the  training  of  the  militia  you 
dictated  what  was  to  be  done,  and  that  instruction  has  been  carried 
on  under  Regular  Army  officers, 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  com- 
pulsory feature  of  the  proposition.  The  Constitution  expressly  says 
that  the  training  of  the  militia  is  reserved  to  the  States.  How  are 
you  going  to  get  around  that  unless  you  do  away  with  section  1? 
How  are  you  going  to  get  around  that  feature  of  the  Constitution? 

Gen.  Mabth.  Congress  has  already  gotten  around  it.  I  know,  so 
far  as  various  provisions  that  have  been  passed  are  concerned,  there 
have  been  a  great  many  people  who  have  thought  they  were  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  while  this  is  not  pertinent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  size  of  the  Army,  it  is  especially  pertinent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  resolution,  we  had  up  at  the  hearing  on  yesterday  intro- 
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duced  by  Mr.  Mason,  in  regard  to  the  recall  of  our  troops  in  Russia. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there  is  a  story  just  out  from  Paris 
to  the  effect  that  the  Allies  are  about  to  withdraw  their  forces  from 
Kussia  and  leave  the  Russians  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  as  best 
they  can.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  any  such  proposition  as  that, 
General,  or  is  it  merely  a  newspaper  story  ? 
Gen.  March.  I  do  not  know.    We  have  no  troops  in  Russia, 

S roper,  as  you  know.  I  think  all  those  dispatches  from  Paris  have 
iffer^tiatod  between  the  two  problems,  the  Siberian  problem  and 
the  Russian  problem.  I  understand  the  British  forces  left  at  Arch- 
angel after  our  troops  withdrew  are  to  be  withdrawn,  but  I  can 
not  give  you  any  details  about  that.  This  is  the  British  force  I  am 
referring  to.  We  have  nothing  left  in  Russia  proper  at  all. 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  When  did  our  last  troops  leave,  approximately? 
Gen.  March.  Our  last  troops  got  out  in  June,  and  Gen.  Richard- 
son, who  was  in  command  of  the  force  and  who  had  a  staff  with  hira, 
remained  there  to  clean  up  things,  and  we  had  a  dispatch  from  him 
last  month  saying  that  he  was  on  his  way  home,  too.  So  the  very 
last  man  is  getting  out  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  see  whether  this  proposed  bill  has  any 
effect  on  the  constitutional  provision.  The  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  for  the  raising  and  supporting  of  armies  says: 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dlscipUning  the  militia  and  for  gov- 
erning such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  ofBcers  and 
the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

There  is  an  express  reservation  to  the  States  of  the  power  to  ap- 
point the  (^cers  of  these  forces  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  for  their  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  not  the  training  of  the  militia  nominally 
been  under  the  ctmtrol  of  the  State  authorities,  although  it  has  been 
done  by  the  Federal  authorities  for  several  years  past? 

Gen.  March.  It  has  been^  and  it  is  under  the  present  law.  The 
appointment  of  the  oiUcers  is  in  the  States  right  now  and  those  ap- 
pointments arei  made  by  the  governors,  and  the  War  Department 
has  nothing  to  de  with  that.  Then  they  present  those  to  us  for  ac- 
ceptance so  they  can  be  paid  for.  The  organizations  are  presented 
to  the  War  Department,  but  before  each  organization  is  accepted 
by  the  War  Department  it  must  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  in 
numbers  etc.,  and  when  that  standard  is  reached  then  the  or- 

ginization  is  accepted  by  the  War  Department,  and  we  spend  the 
ovemment  funds  on  them.  The  appointment  of  officers  rests  en- 
tirely with  the  governors  of  the  States  to-day.  This  provision  of 
the  bill  does  not  change  that,  and  there  is  no  violation  of  ihe  Caa- 
stitution  in  it.  But  when  they  go  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  they  go  in  not  only  for  home  defense,  but  they  can  be  sent 
to  Europe,  or  anywhere  else.  They  become  a  Federal  force  and  lose 
their  National  Guard  status,  and  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  laws  which  you  have  passed. 

Mr.  Harrison.  My  point  is  that  you  do  not  make  the  National 
Guard  a  constituent  element  of  the  Armv  and  ;^ou  do  not  make 
these  men  you  are  calling  out  for  compuisfHy  militui^  traming  a 
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part  of  the  Army,  and  therefore  this  does  not  come  under  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  Constitution  that  makes  them  a  part  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  section  of  the 
Constitution  reserving  to  the  States  the  right  to  train  these  men 
and  to  train  the  militia  is  not  followed.  That  right,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  belongs  to  the  States.  If  you  do 
n<^  make  those  people  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Army, 
as  i$  done  in  section  1  of  the  national-defense  act,  then  they  arb 
not  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  you  have  no  pow^ 
to  officer  them  and  no  power  to  train  them. 
Gen.  March.  We  do  not  to-day. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  no  power  to  train  the  men  who  would  come 
under  the  compulsorj'  military  training? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  imderstand  that  when  the  appropriation  was  made 
for  training  these  men  Congress  put  a  limitation  on  it^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  constitutional  provision  goes  to  the  whole 
root  of  this  idea  of  a  Federal  training  syst^. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  say  unless  they  make  those  men  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.  In  this  bill  they  ignore  section  1  of 
the  national -defense  act,  whicli  sets  out  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  Army,  amongst  which  are  the  volunteer  and  the  reserves 
and  the  National  Guard,  and  in  lieu  of  that  it  starts  with  this  defi- 
nition in  the  first  section  of  this  bill  by  saying  that  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  shall  consist  of  certam  corps,  and  not  as  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  national-d^ense  act  providing  that  it  shall  consist  of 
certain  constituent  elements.  Then  you  will  see  that  in  the  na- 
tional-defense act  section  2  ertarts  out  by  referring  to  the  Regular 
Army;  not  the  Army,  but  the  Regular  Army,  shall  consist  of  cer- 
tain elements. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  suggest  that  it  is  misleading  to  can-y  tlie  tenn 
"  National  Guard  "  into  the  interpretation  of  Hie  Constitution,  be- 
cause there  is  a  distinction  between  the  National  Guard  and  the 
militia. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Cau)welu  T  think  tlie  point  is  this,  that  unless  in  the  des- 
cription in  the  bill  of  what  the  Army  of  the  XTnited  States  shall 
consist  of  you  include  the  men  who  are  goin^  to  be  taken-  under 
this  general  draft  for  universal  military  trainmg,  that  then  undw 
the  Constitution  the  United  States  Government  itself  has  no  au- 
thority to  officer  or  train  those  men.  If  there  is  put  in  a  specific  pro- 
vision that  certain  men  shall  be  m^bers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  in  that  way  make  them  a  part  of  the  United  States  Army — 
and  that  was  the  subject  of  the  discussion  I  had  with  Gen.  March 
the  first  day  he  was  here — if  that  is  done,  then  perhaps  under  the 
constitutional  provision  you  can  train  them  and  can  officer  theni. 
It  is  a  qu&stion  of  constitutional  law,  purely. 

Gen.  Mabch.  Mr.  Caldwell  brought  up  the  point  Judge  Harrison 
has  in  mind  on  the  fii^  day,  and  I  told  him  that  personally  I 
had  no  doubt  we  had  the  authority  to  conduct  universal  military 
training  undw  the  Constitution.  But  when  X  ^t  back  to  the  War 
Department,  I  realized  that  that  was  a  very  important  point  and 
I  took  that  up  offi<»ally.  I  first  submitted  the  point  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  assuming  m  view  of  the  fact  of  his  having  approved  this 
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bill,  diat  he  had  that  opinion  in  reference  to  this  provision.  His 
opinion  as  a  lawyer  'Was  tJiat  tiie  training  was  permissible  under 
the  Constitution.  Then  I  referred  the  matter  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  formally  for  a  written  opinion,  and  I  liave  a  verbal  opinion 
from  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  a  preliminary  report.  There 
was  a  preliminary  study  made  by  the  lawyers  in  his  office,  who  are 
civilian  lawyere  with  temporary  rank,  and  the  first,  or  preliminary, 
opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  GwieraVs  office  i^  that  unquestion- 
aoly  we  have  this  power:  that  is,  that  vou  have  this  power,  that 
the  authority  granted  to  Congress  to  txarn  the  Army,  and  so  forth, 
unquestionably  includes  anythmg  that  Itaads  up  to  the  training  of  the 
men  who  are  to  be  taken  into  the  service.  But  we  will  have  the 
formal  opinion  and  will  submit  it. 

(The  opinion  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

.Skktembkb  30.  1919. 

Memorandum  fur  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Subject:  Certain  questions  nrlsfnK  In  connection  with  S.  2715,  a  WU  to  reorgRn- 
iKe  and  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  TJnlted  States  Army, 

1.  The  constitutional  power  that  must  be  relteil  upon  to  compel  the  young 
men  of  the  <>ountry  to  andei^  military  training  upon  arriml  at  a  certain  aee 
is  tlie  iH>wer  to  raise  and  suptwrt  armies.  It  follows  that  the  young  men  re- 
quired to  lUKlerKo  tiiis  training  are  a  part  of  the  Army  during  the  training 
(wHod. 

2.  The  hill  must,  I  think,  be  construwl  as  placing  the  young  men  undergoing 
military  training  In  the  MIlitar>'  Katabiishnient  as  members  thereof;  but  it 
would  seem  to  be  advisable  to  make  Induction  complete  and  the  Articles  of  War 
applicable  from  the  moment  at  which  a  man  is  required  to  report  at  a  desig- 
nated pla<re  with  a  view  to  undergoing  training.  As  the  bill  stands  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  or  not  a  man  becomes  part  of  the  Military  Establishmrat 
and  thus  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War  until  he  actually  reports  to  h^n  the 
course  of  military  training. 

3.  The  constitutional  authority  to  raise  and  supimrt  armies,  to  nmke  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  tlie  land  forces,  and  to  make  ai>proprIa- 
tions,  places  it  within  the  power  of  ('ongress  to  constitute  that  portion  of  the 
Milltjiry  KNtablishnient  which  <'onB(Kts  of  young  men  undergoing  the  three 
months'  training  prescrllwHl  by  the  bill,  a  purely  domestic  force  available  for 
training  pnrivoses  only  Hnd  not  available  for  any  servlci'  beyond  the  geograpb- 
kttt  limits  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  beytrnd 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  territory  or  insular  possession  from  which  the  ami 
nmler  training  may  be  drawn.  Various  provisions  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion suggest  an  Intention  to  render  the  military  code  applicable  to  the  young 
men  required  to  undergo  training  so  far  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  training  purpose,  thus  suggesting  an  Intention  not  to  render  this 
personnel  generally  available  for  any  and  all  kinds  of  service  as  a  part  of 
the  Army  of  the  i'nited  States.  However,  it  w<»ulil  seem  to  l)e  advisable  to 
modify  the  bill  suOlclently  to  indicate  beyond  qnestlon  the  intention  to  which 
it  is  desired  to  give  effect. 

4.  The  views  above  expresseil  lead  to  the  c<melusion  that  the  bill  should  be 
unended  so  as  to  authorize  an  enlisted  strength  of  the  number  required,  ex- 
clusive not  only  of  those  who  under  the  present  terms  of  section  28  are  not  to 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  umxlnmm  authorlxed  rallsted  strength,  but  also 
exclusive  of  men  undergoing  the  three  mimtim*  military  training  provided  for 
by  the  hill. 

E.  A.'  Kbeoeb. 
Atiii9tttnt  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Mr.  C^ALDWKLL.  If  you  describe  what  the  Army  of  the  TTnited 

States  shall  be  and  you  leave  these  men  out  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  then  you  have  no  authority  to  train  them.  That  is 
the  point.  Do  not  miss  that. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  do  not  leave  them  out.  You  make  them  subject  to 
martial  law,  or  to  the  Articles  of  War,  as  soon  as  th^  jro  into  the 
traininic  camps  ?  oim^.a  by  Googfe 
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Mr.  Harrisok.  Do  you  not  have  to  make  Uiem  a  part  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  ttie  Army? 
Mr.  Caldwell.  Absolutely. 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  question  is  whether  this  bill  does  or  does  not  do 
that  The  Judge  Advocate  General  says  that  unquestionably  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  do  that.  Later,  when  we  discuss  the  question 
of  universal  military  training  you  will  see  that  these  men  are  subject 
to  the  Articles  of  War  when  in  training,  although  we  can  not  make 
the  men  fight  unless  there  has  been  a  declaration  of  war.  But  while 
they  are  in  training  they  are  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War, 

Mr.  Kbabks.  You  say  an  opinion  is  being  prepared  now  on  that 
su^'ect  bj  the  Judge  Advocate  General  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  is  preparing  that  opinion,  do  you  know? 

Gen.  March.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau. 
Gen.  Kre^r. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Yes;  but  who  prepai-es  it? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  being  prepared  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes;  but  who  prepare-s  it?  It  is  just  a  question  of 
whether  that  opinion  will  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

Gen.  March.  He  submitted  it  to  a  formal  committee  of  lawyers 
whose  names  1  do  not  know.  It  then  comes  up  to  him  and  he  will 
pass  on  it,  and  he  will  sign  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  he  write  that  opinion  himself? 

Gen.  March.  It  will  be  his  opinion  when  he  signs  it.  Then,  when 
it  comes  up  it  will  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  he  will  review  it 
personally. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  does  not  always  review  thone  opiniims  that  are 
written,  all  of  them? 
Gen.  March.  That  is  probably  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Some  of  them  are  not  worth  anything,  to  niy  way 
of  thinking. 

Gen.  March.  When  it  comes  down  to  a  ditference  between  lawyers 
in  reference  to  legal  points,  I  simply  say  I  will  not  pass  on  that, 
because  that  is  not  my  job. 

Mr.  Kbarns.  But  when  you  testify  that  an  opinion  is  being  pre- 
pared  in  the  Judge  Advocate  GeneraPs  office,  and  we  are  to,  act  on 
that,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  know  something  about  tile  man 
who  has  written  the  opinion  we  are  to  act  on. 

Gen.  March,  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  whatever 
language  is  adopted  by  Congress  ultimately  will  have  to  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  the  courts.  There  are  always  suits  brought  under  these 
bills  by  people  who  do  not  want  to  serve,  and  we  never  embark  upon 
anything  of  this  kind  without  taking  the  best  legal  advice  we  can 
get 

Mr.  McKenzze.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  is  your  judgment  from 
the  information  you  have  that  we  have  no  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  compel  men  to  take  military  trainmg  unleas  we  have  made 
them  a  part  of  the  Army.  In  other  words,  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  very  grave 
-doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  have  the  power  in  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  under  the  provisions  of  which  you  will  go  out  and  take  a 
young'  man  and  give  him  certain  kind  of  training,  call  it  military 
training.    In  other  words,  you  tal»  s^way  his  lil^rty  fam.  tlie  time 
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beinff  and  you  compel  him  to  do  certain  things  which  you  say  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  national  defense. 

Now,  unless  he  is  taken  into  the  Army  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Army  I  have  very  grave  doubts  whether  we  have  the  power  to  ccHn- 
pel  him  to  take  the  training.  I  understood  you  to  express  that  as 
your  ATew  of  it. 

Gen.  March.  My  belief,  from  the  military  standpoint,  is  sub^n- 
tially  what  you  say,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  will  rest  upon  whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  giw 
these  men  training,  because  they  will  be  a  part  of  the  national  de- 
fense. The  Secretary  of  War  says  that  it  his  belief  that  Congress 
has  ample  power  to  do  that  under  the  general  welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  So  that  whatever  is  done  about  this  matter  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  in  its  final  form  ough  to  be  legal,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  question  about  it. 

Mr*  Anthony.  When  you  take  these  men  into  training  it  is  your 
purpose  to  give  them  the  oath  and  enlist  them  for  the  training 
period,  under  certain  regulations? 

Gen.  March.  No;  they  were  not  enlisted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Not  even  for  the  training  period?    Do  they  take 
no  obligation  of  any  kind? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  they  are  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War,  and 
they  come  in  and  take  a  formal  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  but  we  <Io  not  compel  them  to  make  an  enlistment  contract 
at  all.  Of  course,  we  can  not  do  that  That  would  only  be  done  in 
case  they  enlisted  for  the  one  or  three  year  period  of  enlistment. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  find  that  section  1  provides  for  what  is 
known  as  the  Regular  Establishment  of  a  distinct  permanency  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States.  The  term  "  army  "  means  the  armed 
forces  generally  under  national  administration  and  control,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  broader  institution  known  as  tlie  Begular  Es- 
tablishment which,  in  some  quarters  has  been  regarded  as  consisting, 
of  the  name  and  title. 

Gen.  March.  This  bill  was  deliberately  framed,  without  making 
reference  to  a  regular  armv,  in  order  to  provide  a  mtional  policy 
which  would  include  not  only  the  permanent  force  which  would  be  in 
existence  under  this  bill,  but  also  a  force  which  would  come  in  in 
time  of  war  under  the  conscription  clause,  and  that  latt«r  force 
would  include  the  men  who  had  had  this  universal  military  train- 
ing, and  it  is  theref(U-e  much  broader  than  the  last  Regular  Army 
bin. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  because  you  have  liad  that  in  contemplation  that 
you  have  assumed  that  the  existing  law  with  regard  to  the  National 
Guard  when  summoned  to  the  national  colors  will  also  provide  for 
its  incorporation  into  this  same  army? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  you  have  not  recited  it  for  that  reason,  but  it 
is  included  amongst  the  men  of  the  force  which  will  make  up  tiie 
so-called  Army  which  is  enumerated  ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  enumerated  by  their  origin.  We  do  not  say  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  will  include  the  National  Guard  wlien  it 
comes  over  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  tiie  men  called 
in  by  conscription,  but  we  recite  the  subdivisicHus  of  Uie  big  Aimy 
into  which  these  people  will  go.  ^  i 
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Hr.  Qbeene.  I  have  learned  to  have  a  constant  apprehension  of 
_dus  pseudo  interpretation  oi  law  made  for  purposes  of  debate  on  the 
floor,  and  it  sometimes  backs  us  into  a  hole  which  is  hard  to  get  out 
of.   We  never  get  anvwhere.   So  with  this  draft  out  in  front  &£  us, 
4rioes  it  not  seem  like  the  part  of  reasonable  prudence  to  be  so  patticu- 
^rly  painstaking  and  explicit  in  the  enumeration  of  the  nr^bi^ 
Army  itself  that  it  will  include  everything,  and  then  such  subdivi- 
sions of  it  as  will  distinguish  one  from  the  other  for  common  pur- 
poses of  interpretation  which  may  follow  either  in  the  understanding 
of  the  bill  or  afterwards  in  its  administration  during  peace  times! 

Gen.  Mabch.  There  can  not  be  the  slightest  possible  objection  to 
that 

Mr.  Qbeene.  If  we  had  section  1  up  and  say  it  will  include  every- 
thing that  can  be  summoned  to  the  colors  of  existing  units  known 
by  name,  and  such  other  general  words  of  authority  as  will  enable 
you  to  get  anything  you  wUl  need  and  that  the  coimtry  will  stand  for 
for  the  purposes  of  peace-time  administration,  we  shall  know  what 
precisely  and  definitely  constitutes  the  regular,  permanent  establish- 
ment for  which  we  are  preparing  year  by  year,  and  into  which  men 
go  as  a  matter  of  business. 

That  question  may  seem  one  so  familiar  tiiat  we  will  not  consider 
it  of  much  consequence.  But  we  have  constantly  brought  to  us  the 
popular  misunderstanding  as  to  when  a  man  is  or  is  not  in  the 
Regular  Army.  It  is  rather  singiilar,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  people 
generally,  at  large,  do  not  make  any  discrimination  between  per- 
manent employment  in  the  professional  army,  which  constitutes 
service  in  the  regular  establishment,  and  the  general  call  to  the  colors, 
because  the  same  word  "  army  "  is  used.  Why  can  we  not  make  this 
bill  so  explicit  so  tiiat  we  will  shut  off  now  while  we  have  plenty  of 
time  a  lot  of  this  misunderstanding  which  arises  out  of  a  popular 
misconception  which  arises  out  of  the  decisions  of  the  comptroller, 
when  he  says  that  an  officer  is  not  a  part  of  the  permanent  establish- 
ment and  could  not  have  been  subject  to  this  service,  and  there  is  no 
mwiey  coming.  That  illustrates  to  some  extent  the  uncertainty  and 
inde&iiteness  of  so  much  of  this  military  law  which  we  have  to 
explain  hj  interpretation  and  construction  rather  than  being  able  to 
put  our  finger  on  the  chapter  and  verse.  Why  have  we  not  got  a 
chance  right  now  in  section  1  to  make  all  those  Uiings  plain  and 
tmmistak^le? 

Gen.  March.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  that  if  Con- 
gress wants  to  put  it  in  the  bill.  But  so  far  as  this  draft  of  this  bill 
18  concerned  we  do  not  repeal  the  National  Guard  act,  and  we  con- 
tinue in  time  of  war  the  acts  you  have  passed  in  reference  to  con- 
scription in  time  of  war,  and  from  those  two  additional  sources  men 
ate  brought  into  the  larger  United  States  Army,  and  that  was  our 
desire  and  intention.  But  if  Congress  desires  to  recite  that  the 
United  States  Army  shall  be  drawn  from  the  following  sources,  the 
Re^lar  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  drafted  men  such  pro- 
vision should  recite  the  particular  sources  which  comprise  that  United 
States  Army. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  we  had  a  phrasing  in  there  which  was  expressive 
of  the  forces  which  constitute  the  permanent  professionial  establish- 
nwnt,  then  as  we  tried  to  explain  it  on  the  fioor  we  would  have  a  cer- 
tainty of  expression,  and  as  things  come  on  hereafter,  whenyourself 
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and  others  may  become  happily  removed  to  some  other  sphere  of 
HCtivity  in  the'Army.  and  the  mterpretation  is  left  to  other  people 
who  have  some  motive  or  purpose  which,  while  it  is  patriotic,  is  ad 
well  chosen,  and  we  iind  that  somebody  has  slipped  mto  the  perma- 
nent Army,  we  will  have  something  de^mite  by  which  we  can  ezfriuii 
those  provisions. 

Gen.  March.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  before  de- 
cisions are  rendered  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office  the  debates 
in  C^ongress  are  carefully  studied  by  the  officers  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate GuicarPs  Department,  parttcuiarly  in  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  an  act,  and  the  opinions  recite  the  language  used  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
Congressional  Record  the  officers  determine  from  the  delates  record- 
ed there  just  what  Congress  had  in  mind  when  passing  a  certain 
act,  and  they  have  always  tried  to  6nd  out  exactly  what  Congress 
meant  by  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  James.  The  so-called  Overman  Act,  Senate  bill  3771,  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress,  approved  May  20, 1918,  contains  this  provision: 

Under  section  1  you  provide  that — 

The  President  shall  nierse,  as  expeditiously  as  possible  nfter  the  approval  of 
this  act,  all  now  existing  departmentK,  bnreaus.  and  offices  of  the  War  De- 
partment into  the  organization  herein  prescribed  or  authorized;  and  shall  have 
nathurtty  to  make  such  dlHtrUiution  or  mllstriliution  of  tlic  duties,  powers, 
Sanctions,  records,  property  and  personnel  ot  snch  previously  existing  depait- 
moits,  bureans,  and  office  as  he  may  deem  necessnrj'  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
military  service,  and  authority  to  prescribe  duties,  powers,  and  functions  of 
utnecnii  of  tlie  services,  units,  and  orgnnlsatlons  herein  authorised  or  pres- 
cribed, 

T  was  wondering  if  you  took  section  2  of  the  Overman  Act  as  a 
basis  for  this  part  of  section  1.  The  language  seems  to  be  similar  in 
some  respects. 

Gen.  March.  We>  do  not,  and  for  this  reason.  The  powers  granted 
bv  Congress  to  the  President  during  the  emergency  are  exercised  in 
tfie  way  of  transferring  powers  and  duties  from  one  department  to 
another,  rather  than  making  changes  in  the  War  Departoient  itself. 
As  an  illustration,  when  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Interior  department,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  wMcli 
had  been  handling  a  part  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  before 
we  had  that  as  a  separate  service,  and  at  that  time  under  the  Over- 
man Act  the  President  had  that  authority.  And  you  appropriated 
money  for  the  Interior  Department  for  the  carrying  on  of  experi- 
ments, side  by  side  with  ours,  but  having  no  central  control.  The 
Overman  Act  gave  the  President  that  authority.  But  if  you  look  at 
the  last  paragraph  of  section  1  you  will  see  that  that  limite  the  Presi- 
dent to  organizations  authorized  by  this  act. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Signal  Corps.  The  Signal  Corps,  under 
the  law  enacted  before  the  war,  contained  the  Aviation  Section. 
This  bill  provides  for  a  separate  air  service.  The  President  must 
take  from  the  old  Signal  (Mrps,  what  you  authorize  in  the  way 
of  an  air  service,  and  transfer  whatever  property  it  has  to  the  or- 
ganization you  have  created  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  That  ia 
the  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  James.  Section  2  of  the  Overman  Act  speaks  about  duties 
and  powers,  and  transferring  records  and  property,  and  a  part  of 
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the  section  speaks  about  the  distribution  and  ivdistributioa  of  those 
powers,  i*ecord8f  personnel,  and  so  forth.  So,  if  you  did  not  use 
that  as  a  basis  you  must  have  taken  it  into  consideration  when  you 
drew  up  section  1  of  this  bill,  because  the  language  is  along  the 
same  line. 

Gen.  Maech.  The  Overman  Act  is  much  broader  in  its  scope  than 
anything:  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  James.  Of  course,  the  Overman  Act  applies  to  every  depart- 
ment, and  this  act  applies  directly  to  the  "War  Department. 

Gen.  Mabcii.  It  is  fciving  the  President  the  power  to  chance  from 
the  old  system  or  organization  provided  for  m  the  Hay-Cnamber- 
lain  bill.  If  you  pass  this  bill  which  is  now  before  you  for  consid- 
eration there  would  be  an  interlude  there  during  which  this  has  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  also  give  the  President  power  to  make 
changes? 

Gen.  March.  It  gives  him  control  of  the  organization  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Regardless  of  past  legislation,  he  can  do  anything 
h4ej>leases  with  the  Army,  if  you  give  him  this  power? 

Gen.  MABCir,  First,  it  says  that  the  United  States  Army  shall 
consist  of  so  many  men  and  so  many  corps,  or  departments,  and  then 
it  gives  the  President  the  power  to  organize  those  units  in  the  way 
he  thinks  best  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  with  the  strength  at 
his  disposal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  not  repeal  all  previous  military  le^sla- 
tion  that  has  l^een  passed  in  inference  to  the  Army? 

Gen.  March.  It  supersedes  almost  in  toto  the  legislation  of  the 
old  days.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ^ut  in  legislative  form  what  we  haYB 
learned  as  a  result  of  our  experience  in  this  war. 

"Mr,  Anthony.  It  means  we  will  create  anew  by  conferring  un- 
limited power  on  the  President  and  then  Congress  will  have  to  begin 
to  enact  new  lemalation  to  take  care  of  the  things  created. 

Gen.  March.  No;  the  President  can  not  do  a  thing  except  within 
the  limits  defined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  illustrates  what  ^on  have 
been  describing.  Take  the  Infantry  arm  that  will  be  fixed  in  whom- 
ever bill  finally  becomes  law.  It  will  have  a  definite  and  ^>.c^ioi-- 
nnmber  of  commissioned  personnel  of  grades  and  ranks,  and  a 
definite  and  precise  mmiber  of  enlisted  men  of  grades  and  ranks 
that  shall  constitute  the  Infantry  arm.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
authority  so  granted  to  the  President  under  the  so-called  blanket 
phrasing  of  this  act,  is  simply  that  within  those  limits  and  not  to 
exceed  them  as  to  grade  and  rank,  and  not  to  exceed  them  as  to  pay 
or  en»olument  in  any  possible  way,  but  merely  to  move  the  per- 
sonnel about  within  the  Infantry  arm. 

Gen.  March.  Precisely  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  can  have  an  organization  for  the  time  being 
composed  of  so  many  men ;  he  can  create  this  or  that  condition  of 
organization  within  the  infantry  arm  itself,  always  within  the 
limits  prescribed  as  to  the  numbers  of  personnel,  grade  and  rank, 
pay  and  emolument? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  precisely  so. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  You  repeal  every  law  that  is  inconsistent  with 
this  act? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haiuuson.  Throughout  this  bill  there  is  not  a  single  reference 
to  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Gen.  March.  Not  a  single  thing  affecting  it  is  repealed. 
■   Mr.  Harrison.  You  do  not  include  the  section  of  the  national  de- 
fuse act  that  constitutes  the  National  Guard  as  a  part  of  the  Army, 
and  would  not  the  effect  of  that  be  to  repeal  every  provision  of  the 
general  law  in  reference  to  the  National  Uuard? 

Gen.  March.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  repeal  the  section  which 
makes  them  an  element  of  the  Arm^  you  repeal  the  laws  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  language  of  this  bill,  and  you  do  not  make  the 
National  Guard  a  part  of  the  Army.  It  is  open  to  that  construction 
if  you  repeal  everything  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Gen.  March.  We  put  that  point  up  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Gren- 
eral's  Department  and  they  construed  it  the  other  way,  and  when 
they  are  taken  into  the  United  States  service  

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  You  have  no  law  to  call  them  in. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  we  have  one. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Does  not  this  bill  repeal  that? 

Gen.  March.  This  bill  does  not  repeal  that  becaiuse  there  is  nothing 
in  conflict  there. 

Mr.  Harrisom.  According  to  the  providons  of  this  first  section  in 
the  War  Department  bill  the  National  Guard  would  no  longer  form 
a  constituent  element  of  the  Army. 

.  Gen.  March.  That  was  done  deliberately,  because  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  has  decided  that  when  they  are  Federalized  they  lose 
their  status  as  National  Guard,  but  if  tli«re  is  any  doubt  about  it, 
that  could  be  written  in  t^e  bill. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  repeal  that  provision  of  the  statute  which 
makes  the  National  Guard  a  part  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
Army  they  could  not,  under  that  section,  be  made  a  pjart  of  the  Army, 
--^f  there  is  no  reference  in  this  bill  at  all  to  the  National  Guard  and 
then  this  bill  repeals  all  laws  in  conflict  with  it,  it  seems  to  me, 
naturally,  that  it  is  open  to  the  construction  that  you  repeal  the  sec- 
tion in  the  national  defense  act  in  regard  to  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  March.  If  that  could  be  interpreted  in  that  way,  it  ought  to 
be  specifically  stated  in  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Ml-.  Anthony  (presiding).  General,  you  may  proceed  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  taking  it  up  where  we  left  off  the  last  time. 

Gen.  March.  When  the  neni  ing  adjourned  the  other  day  we  were 
talking  about  tlie  Ordnance  Department,  and  had  concluded  that, 
and  the  next  section  is  the  section  which  provides  for  the  Signal 
Corps. 

Rlr.  Anthony.  Before  we  leave  the  section  m  reference  to  the 
Ordnance  Department,  do  I  understand  that  under  these  provisions 
in  this  bill  the  entire  Ordnance  Corps  would  be  subject  to  detail  and 
tiie  officers  in  that  corjis  would  go  back  to  service  with  troops  every 
four  years?  ^  i 
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Gen.  Makcu.  The  provisions  of  the  detail  system  apply  to  the 
Ordnance  Corps  as  to  the  other  staff  corps,  except  the  Engineers  and 
the  Medical  Corps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  that  apply  to  the  entire  commissioned  per- 
sonnel of  the  Ordnance  Corps,  or  does  that  only  go  so  high  ? 

Gen.  Makch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  not  that  have  the  effect  of  taking  every  ex- 
pert ;^ou  develop  away  from  the  Ordnance  Corps  at  some  time  dur- 
ing ms  service  ? 

Gen.  Mabch.  No.  As  you  know,  of  course,  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  corps  under  a  previous  law  which  is  not  repealed, 
stay  in  their  corps  until  they  pass  out  by  retirement  or  death,  or  for 
other  causes,  and  a  man  can  not  be  detailed  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment unless  there  is  a  vacancy  caused  in  that  way.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing a  permanent  appointment  in  the  Ordnance  Department  to  fill 
a  vacancy  of  that  kind,  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  detail  system  ap- 
ply to  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  Ordnance  Department  now 
IS  permanent  above  the  grade  of  major. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tou  are  changing  that  now  and  making  Uie  de- 
tail system  apply  to  all  the  officers  clear  up  to  the  top? 

Gen.  March.  Changing  them  ultimately,  but  not  violently.  As 
the  vacancies  occur  in  the  Ordnance  Corps  they  will  be  filled  by 
detail  from  officers  who  have,  had  service  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment by  detail  before,  giving  the  Ordnance  Department  a  choice 
among  many  men  to  fill  vacancies  as  the  men  go  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  will  not  compel  you  to  change  every  four  years 
every  officer  in  the  corps  I 

Gen.  March.  No.  The  Ordnance  Department  will  not  be  com- 
pletely a  detail  department  until  10  or  15  years  from  now,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  Say  you  develop 
a  great  arsenal  expert  or  gun  manufacturing  expert  and  you  have 
him  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility.  Under  the  legislation  pro- 
posed it  is  made  mandatory  on  you  to  take  that  man  away  from  the 
work  upon  which  he  has  specialized  and  return  him  to  troops  every 
so  often  ? 

Gen.  March.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Grbbne.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that,  if  you  provide  that  an 
officer  shall  go  there  for  four  years  and  then  not  be  redetailed  to  the 
coips  without  having  had  two  years  of  service  in  the  line? 

Gen.  March.  T  was  trying  to  differentiate  in  my  mind  the  present 
existing  state  of  affairs,  which  I  assume  Mr.  Anthony  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  an  overlap  there  now  of  permanent  officers? 

Gen.  March.  Under  the  present  law  we  have  10  colonels,  10  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  and  31  majors.  They  are  the  senior  officers  of  that 
corps,  and  they  are  all  in  charge  of  unportant  duties  corresponding 
to  tiieir  rank.  They  are  not  put  on  the  detail  list  at  all,  but  Con- 
tinue to  be  permanent  until  they  actually  pass  out  of  the  service,  and 
when  they  nave  passed  out  of  the  service  the  detail  system,  which 
exists  in  all  corps  except  the  Medical  Department  and  the  Engineers, 
becomes  more  and  more  applicable  as  these  men  retire. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  the  detail  system  applies  to  the  new  men  9 

Gen.  March.  The  new  men  will  be  detail  men. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Say  you  develop  some  expert  men  amcmg  theiii, 
men  whose  services  are  worth  more  to  the  Government  at  these  arse- 
nals than  they  would  be  in  the  line.  Under  the  proposed  law  ^ou 
would  take  them  away  from  the  work  in  which  they  are  specialists. 

Gren.  March.  That  is  a  fact ;  that  is  what  the  detail  system  is  for. 
You  have  the  same  thing  in  the  Navy.  The  officer  who  is  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  stays  there  for  four  years  and  then  goes 
to  his  ships,  and  then  when  he  comes  back  to  the  bureau  he  is  not 
the  next  man  by  seniority ;  he  is  selected  from  a  number  of  men  who 
have  had  detaik  in  the  Ordnanee  Department  of  the  Xavy. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Where  would  a  man  who  is  an  expert  be  of  the 
most  value  to  the  Government — 'in  some  responsible  position  in  an 
arsenal  or  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  troops;  that  is  the  question 
that  comes  to  my  mind  in  connection  with  this  proposition. 

Cren.  March.  Suppose  the  junior  man  in  tlie  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment to  whom  your  idea  could  apply  was  in  the  grade  of  major. 
Say  a  man  is  retired  in  the  grade  of  colonel.  Then  a  liefutenant 
colonel  is  promoted  to  the  grade  of  colonel,  and  a  major  is  promoted, 
leaving  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  majors  a  place  that  has  to  be 
filled.  Instead  of  promoting  a  man  by  seniority  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment has  at  its  disposal  the  records  of  all  the  captains  who  have 
served  by  detail  in  that  department,  and  they  can  make  a  selection 
from  five  or  six  men  instead  of  having  to  take  one  man,  and  they 
select  the  best  man  to  fill  that  job.  It  is  the  same  all  the  way  up  the 
line. 

Mr.  GasxNX.  The  purpose  of  sending  such  an  expert  back  to  the 
line  is  to  get  at  least  one  of  his  feet  back  down  on  earth. 
Gen.  March.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Greene.  One  of  the  great  pi-oblems  in  dealing  with  experts 
in  the  Army  is  to  ^t  th«n  to  produce  something  which  the  soldier 
can  use  in  cnmp  or  in  transportation,  and  which  will  stand  the  bang 
and  wear.  He  gets  up  some  scientific  thing  that  will  perform  its 
function  perfectly,  but  it  will  not  stand  transportation  or  is  not 
adaptable  to  the  service.  Is  not  that,  perhaps,  one  of  the  things) 

Gien.  March.  It  is  just  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  runs  to  theory  so  much  that  he  does  not  know 
what  the  troops  actually  have  to  do  with  the  things  he  invents. 

Gen.  Makch.  This  discussion  goes  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  whole 
proposition.  When  Congress  years  ago  adopted  a  detail  system 
for  the  StaflF  Corps  and  put  it  into  formal  legislation,  Congress  did 
one  of  the  finest  things  that  was  ever  done  in  military  legiiuatirai. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  make  an  argument  in  one  place  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  promotion  by  selection  to  pet  the  best  man  in  the  right  place, 
and  in  the  application  of  the  detail  system,  if  you  get  the  miest  man 
in  the  Army  from  among  these  specialists  for  a  special  place  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  you  would  remove  him  from  that  place 
under  the  detail  system,  and  your  principle  of  promotion  by  select- 
ion would  not  work  there. 

Gen.  Mabch.  No  ;  the  system  of  selection  preeminently  works  there. 
If  a  man  came  into  the  Ordnance  Corps  as  a  captain,  and  was  made 
a  permanent  ordnance  officer,  having  gotten  that  place  originally 
by  passing  an  examination  on  mathematics,  gun  strain,  and  so  forth, 
and  after  he  had  been  four  years  in  the  Oranance  Department  the 
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Ordnance  Department  found  that  he  was  not  qualified  especially 
for  that  job,  they  could  not  get  rid  of  him,  and  tney  would  nave  to 
cany  him  through  all  the  grades. 

Under  this  scheme  when  a  man  gets  through  with  four  ycaiV  serv- 
ice as  a  captain  in  the  Ordnance  Department  he  goes  back  to  his 
troops,  and  he  handles  the  wefmons  he  had  worked  on  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  and  tJien  after  two  years  of  such  experience  he 
is  eligible  for  detail  in  the  Ordnance  Department  again  and  comes 
back  a  better  man,  if  he' goes  back  again  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. Under  this  scheme  the  Ordnance  Department  would  have  the 
choice  among  all  the  men  in  a  grade,  and  their  choice  would  not  be 
limited. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  all  right  for  the  average  ordnance  officer. 
But  by  reason  of  their  service  you  are  going  to  create  some  very 
valuable  specialists  for  the  Grovemment  who  can  do  this  work  they 
are  engaged  on  better  than  any  other  men  in  the  Army,  and  if  you 
interpose  absolutely  the  detail  system  without  regard  to  the  individ- 
ual qualities  of  a  man,  you  are  going  to  lose  the  services  of  every 
nlnable  men  whom  you  have  educated  for  those  places. 

Mr.  Craoo.  It  is  not  going  to  hurt  him  to  go  back  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Green  K.  Does  not  a  man  who  passes  through  two  years'  school- 
ing.of  that  sort  get  a  pretty  good  postgraduate  course? 

Mr.  Anthomt.  Most  of  these  men  have  had  all  the  schooling 
they  need. 

McKenzze.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  question,  General,  as  to 
how  promotion  works  out  at  the  present  time,  and  what  the  effect 
will  be  on  the  plan  sulnnitted  in  this  bill.  Let  us  take  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  for  example.  Suppose  a  colonel  dies  or  retires 
who  is  holding  a  position  where  it  requires  a  very  expert  man. 
Vndw  your  present  system  would  the  next  man  below  him  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  move  up  and  take  his  place? 
Gien.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  McK^ziE.  A  lieutenant  colonel? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKrnzir.  He  might  be  wholly  unfitted  for  that  job? 
Gen.  Makoh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  no  way  by  which  you  can  prevent  that 
under  the  present  system  of  promotion? 
Gen.  March.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  If  you  adopt  the  system  proposed  in  tliis  bill, 
would  it  be  possible  to  step  down  the  line  and  take  a  iniijor,  for  ex- 
oniple,  who  might  be  well  fitted  to  pick  up  the  work  tliiit  the 
colonel  had  been  doing  before  his  death  or  retire,ment  and  promote 
him  into  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  death  or  retiremrat  of  the 
colonel  ? 

Gen.  March.  Xo;  it  would  not.  It  would  be  possible,  if  the 
principle  of  promotion  by  selection  is  adopted — then  what  would 
happen  would  be  this:  If  a  colonel  in  the  Ordnance  Department  dies, 
the  vacancy  which  would  be  so  created  would  be  thrown  open  for 
selwtion  from  the  m*oup  of  pennanent  lieutenant  colonels. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  or  in  the  entire 
-Vrray? 

Gen.  IkfABCH.  In  the  Ordnance  Department.  It  would  work  out 
in  the  same  way  in  any  other  corps.   Instead  of  it  being  necessary 
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to  promote  the  highest  man,  the  records  of  the  entire  number  of  per- 
manent men  in  m&  next  lower  giude  would  be  examined,  and  the 
best  man  among  those  men  would  be  promoted. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  do  not  extend  that  new  scheme  far  enou^ 
to  enable  you  to  go  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  in  the  case 
we  have  wen  talking  about,  to  make  a  selection  ? 

Gen.  March.  No ;  it  is  the  next  lower  grade  in  each  case. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  promotion  by  selection  is  a  good  thing — and 
there  are  some  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  it — ^why  not  throw  the 
door  wide  open  and  get  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  job! 

Cien.  March.  The  man  down  in  tiie  grade  of  major — suppose  you 
have  a  definite  man  in  mind  who  is  subordinate  to  the  gun  expert 
and  who  had  the  rank  of  major.  On  the  first  chance  that  came  up 
for  promotion  to  the  lieutenant  colonelcy  that  man  would  ^  uj*. 
and  then  he  would  be  on  the  list  for  consideration  for  promotion  tu 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  he  would  be  the  next  man  to  go  up  if  he  wu 
preeminently  fitted  for  it. 

Mr.  Greeni;.  You  preserve  in  this  bill  something  that  I  saw  re- 
cently in  print  somewhere,  the  commissioning  of  iQl  ofiicers  of  the 
Army  in  the  line  and  then  their  assignment  to  the  staff,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Medical  Corps?. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  was  suggested  to  nie  by  Mr.  McKenzie's  ques- 
tion and  your  answer.  Why  limit  the  promotion  to  the  vacancy  in 
the  grade  of  colonel  inllie  Ordnance  Corps  to  men  already  assigned 
from  the  line  to  the  Ordnance  Corps? 

Gen.  March.  I  did  not  answer  that  question  as  accurately  as  I 
should  have,  perhaps.  The  men  who  are  permanently  still  in  the 
Staff  Corps  to  whom  the  detail  system  is  not  applicable  continue  in 
their  present  status,  so  that  promotion  by  sel^ion  would  be  applic- 
able to  those  men. 

After  the  detail  system  came  into  effect  the  matter  of  detail  would 
not  be  a  question  of' promoting  anybody  at  all.  A  detail  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department  to  the  grade  of  lieut^ant  colonel  or  colonel  would 
be  made  from  among  the  men  in  the  Army  at  large,  of  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  who  had  had  experience  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, and  the  selection  would  be  from  among  mea  who  had  had 
ordnance  experience,  grade  for  grade. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  may  proceed  with  your  explanation  of  the 
next  section,  General. 

SIONAI,  CORPS. 

Gen.  March.  The  next  section,  section  13,  provides  for  the  Signal 
Corps.  This  section  retains  the  rank  of  the  head  of  the  corps  as 
major  general.  It  gives  an  increase  over  the  officers  already  pro- 
vided, that  is,  3  colonels,  8  lieutenant  colonels,  10  majors,  30  captains, 
and  75  first  lieutenants.  The  proposed  bill  gives  the  Signal  Corps 
10  colonels,  24  lieutenant  colonels,  39  majors,  127  captains,  202  first 
lieutenants,  and  adds  for  the  first  time  in  tliis  corps  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  providing  for  116  officers  of  that  grade. 

The  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Signal  Corps  is  also  increased,  and 
the  bill  adds  the  grades  we  have  had  in  this  war,  and  provides  for  231 
master  signal  electricians,  783  sergeants  (first  class),  942  sergeants, 
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1.6^  (x>rporals,  114  mechanics,  478  wagoners,  273  cooks,  4,767  privates 
(first  class),  and  1,045  privates.  The  pending  bill  adds  the  grades 
of  mechanic  and  wagoner  which  did  not  exist  before  the  war,  and  it 
drops  the  grade  of  horseshoer. 

Mr.  Akthont.  What  is  the  reason  for  increasing  the  number  of 
colonels  in  the  Signal  Corps  to  three  times  the  nuniber  they  had  be- 
fore, when  the  total  strength  of  the  corps  is  increased  only  twice ! 

Gen.  March.  The  tables  of  organization  which  I  sent  the  com- 
initt«e  with  this  bill  show  exactly  where  each  one  of  the  colonels  is  to 
be  used,  and  what  his  duty  is. 

Mr.  Aktiiont.  Yon  are  increasing  the  number  of  commissioned 
officers  more  in  proportion  than  you  are  increasing  the  total  strength 
of  the  corps? 

Cren.  March.  No ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  organization.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  corps.  There  is  at  the  head  of  that  corps,  on  the  staff 
of  the  general  commanding  the  corps  of  225,000  men,  a  chief  signal 
officer  who  is  given  the  ^rade  of  colonel  in  the  staff  oiganization,  so 
that  the  figures  here  are  mcreases  provided  for  by  the  tactical  organi- 
zation presmbed  in  a  larger  army  like  this. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Under  uie  present  law  the  head  of  the  Signal  Ck)rp8 
is  a  brigadier  general,  is  he  not) 

Gen.  March.  No;  he  is  a  major  gmieral;  you  made  him  a  major 
general. 

Mr.  Antkont.  I  mean  in  the  regular  service. 
Gen.  March.  No  ;  he  is  a  major  general. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  may  proceed  with  your  explanation  of  the 
next  section,  General. 

ATR  SSRVICE. 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  next  section,  section  14,  provides  for  the  Air 
Service.  This  is  a  new  proposition.  You  all  know  the  old  organiza- 
tion provided  for  an  Aviation  Section  in  the  Signal  Corps,  and  it  was 
very  minor  in  character.  The  recital  of  the  officers  for  the  Air  Serv- 
ice is  new.  It  provides,  as  jou  will  see  in  the  text  of  the  bill,  for 
1  major  general,  1  brigadier  general,  22  colonels,  25  lieutenant 
colonels,  126  majors,  .438  captains,  696  first  lieutenants,  and  594  sec- 
ond lieutenants. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  our  discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of  this  bill  I  went  at  length  into  the  necessity  for  having 
an  independent  Air  Service,  and  not  having  it  as  a  part  of  the  Signal 
Corps;  having  the  Air  Service  an  independent  service  so  that  it 
would  be  on  a  par  so  far  as  its  importance  is  concerned  with  other 
combatant  arms  of  the  service,  the  Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
and  so  forth.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  substantial  disagreement 
among  military  men  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Air  Service  is  a  great 
big  function  and  part  of  the  Army  that  ought  to  be  strengthened 
and  increased. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  General,  the  major  general  in  command  of  the 
iVir  Service  would  be  selected  from  the  general  officers  in  the  line  of 
the  Army,  would  he  not? 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardu.  So  that  he  would  be  in  charge  of  a  large  manu- 
focturing  and  industrial  proposition  and  he  might  not  have  had  any 
special  training  along  that  luie;  is  ^at  not  correct? 
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Gen.  March.  Of  coui-se,  he  would  be  a  detailed  man  from  the 
major  generals  of  the  line  of  the  Army,  and  the  point  would  be  made 
to  select  a  man  who  would  be  best  qualified  for  that  very  important 
piece  of  work. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  best  available? 

Gen.  March.  The  best  available  man. 

Mr.  IjaGcardia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  now  have  one  of  the 
ablest  major  generals  in  the  United  States  Army,  a  man  with  a  splen- 
did record,  and  a  gallant  officer  in  charge  of  the  Air  Service? 

Gen.  March,  Gen.  Menober  is  a  very  able  man. 

Mr.  LaGuaroia.  And  he  has  an  excellent  military  record. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  he  has. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Still  he  has  no  manufacturing  experience,  and 
could  not  have  had  in  view  of  the  nature  of  his  training  and  occupa- 
tion. 

Gen.  March.  Curiously  enough,  Gen.  Menoher  is  an  exception 
among  Army  officers  in  that  respect.  He  is  a  great  mechanical  genius 
from  this  standpoint,  that  he  can  draw  the  mechanical  designs  for 
the  construction  of  things  in  the  Army,  and  the  result  lias  been  that 
he  has  been  on  all  kinds  of  botii-ds  ilealiiig  with  subjects  of  that  kind. 
Although  he  was  a  Field  Artillery  officer  he  was  put  on  the  board  to 
design  cavalry  equipment.  He  is  a  man  about  whom  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  blue  prints  and  things  of  that  sort  are  a  part  of  his  daily 
life-  I  think  before  he  came  to  West  Point  he  worked  in  a  foundry 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  became  familiar  with  construction  that  goes 
on  in  connection  with  that  kind  of  work.  He  was  selected  for  the 
head  of  the  Air  Service  delibei'ately  because  he  was  a  man  who  had 
had  some  practical  producing  experience,  and  they  are  very  rare  in 
the  Army.  He  is  an  unusual  inan  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  La  Guardia.  The  fact  is  that  those  men  are  vei-y  i-are,  and 
that  is  quite  natural.  Will  not  that  make  it  more  difficult  to  find 
a  man  who  has  sufficient  ex^rience  in  production^  in  the  operation 
of  factories,  in  aero  dynamics,  and  all  tlie  technical  subjects  that 
ai-e  related  to  aviation? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  very  difficult  now  because  aviation  is  a  new 
thing. 

Jfi*.  La  GrARmA.  On  how  many  squadrons  is  this  Air  Service 
based? 

Gen.  Makcii.  I  would  have  to  turn  to  the  tables  of  organization 
to  answer  that.  Tt  is  in  the  tables  of  organization  which  we  sent 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  La  Guardia.  I  find  that  this  section  of  the  bill  proposed  by 
the  War  Department  provides  for  only  696  first  lieutenants  and  594 
second  lieutenants.  Is  any  of  the  flying  to  be  done  by  enlisted 
men?    Is  it  contemplated  that  that  will  be  done? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  La  Guardia.  All  the  flying  will  be  done  by  commissioned 
officers? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  the  man  in  charge  of  a  machine  ought  to  be 
11  commissioned  officer. 

Mr.  La  Guardia.  This  bill  proposes  a  system  of  three  months  of 
universal  militai?  training? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 
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Mr.  La  Guardia.  Is  it  proposed  to  train  men  for  the  Aviation 
Service  in  that  period  of  three  months? 

Gen.  March.  Of  course,  it  is  manifest  that  a  man  can  not  become 
a  flier  in  that  time. 

In  the  universal  military'  training  scheme  as  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent special  corps  and  arms  of  the  service,  we  asked  them  to 
submit  data  as  to  iiow  that  three  months^  time  should  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  preliminary  training  for  the  purpose  of  makin|!;  spe- 
cialists in  that  coips,  and  that  applies  to  all  the  technical  corps, 
including  the  Air  Service.  What  we  do  in  the  universal  training 
is  a  foundation,  in  order  to  give  a  man  a  solid  grounding  in  mili- 
tary training.  They  all  must  have  a  pertain  amount  of  preliminary 
military  traming.  All  the  arms  of  the  service  have  that,  and  that 
is  extended  to  things  which  will  lead  up  to  .specialization  for  men 
in  the  technical  corps.  The  Air  Service  can  not  majce  a  flier  in 
three  months. 

Mr.  I/A  Guardia.  Not  a  military  flier. 

Gen.  March,  It  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  La  (juardia.  Will  these  officers  be  detailed  from  other  ■ 
branches  of  the  service? 
(Jen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  La  Guardia.  Would  they  have  to  return  to  the  line  of  the 
Armj',  just  the  same  as  the  men  in  the  Ordnance  Department? 
Gen.  March.  Yes ;  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Would  an  Artillery  officer  have  to  go  to  the 
Infantry? 

Gen.  ]Uarch.  No;  he  would  go  back  to  his  own  anu. 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Take  an  officer  coinmis«oned  in  the  Artillery 
Corps,  he  remains  in  the  Artillery? 
G«n.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  And  the  same  is  true  with  the  officers  in  the 
Cavalry,  and  it  is  likewise  true  with  the  officers  in  the  Infantry? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr..  LaGuardia.  Whv  should  a  man  who  is  trained  to  fight  in 
tbe  air  have  to  be  detailed,  after  four  years  in  the  Air  Service,  back 
to  another  branch  of  the  service?  It  is  agreed,  as  you  stated  be- 
fore, that  this  is  and  should  be  a  separate  branch  of  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  a  man  must  be  trained  in  it.  Why  not  put 
this  branch  of  the  service  on  a  level  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  service? 

Gen.  March.  Your  question  was  presented  to  us  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  when  the  Air  Service  came  up  for  considera- 
tion. Tlie  modem  development,  as  you  very  well  know,  of  the 
Air  Service,  makes  the  Air  Service  valuable  in  proportion  as  it 
works  in  hanjiony  wiUi  the  men  on  the  ground,  for  whom  it  get« 
information.  A  man  who  is  detailed  to  the  Air  Service  is  very  much 
more  valuable  if  he  has  a  chance  to  get  back  to  his  own  arm  and 
works  in  connection  with  the  Amiy  airplane  up  in  the  air. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Artillery  officer.  The  man  in  the  air- 
plane ^mishes  him  data  which  he  uses  in  firing  his  gims.  When 
he  goes  Imek  and  gets  familiar  with  the  work  on  the  ground,  that 
man  at  the  end  of  two  years  comes  l>ack  to  the  Air  Service  and  is 
much  more  valnable  to  the  Air  Seirice. 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  realize,  of  course,  General,  that  a  young 
man  who  is  a  first  lieutenant,  detailed  to  tiie  Air  Service,  would 
be  about  25  years  old. 

Gen.  March.  About  that. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  A  little  old  to  start  to  fly;  but  he  starts  to 
fly  and  becomes  an  expert  flier,  an  expert  pursuit  flier.  He  ronains 
four  years  in  the  Air  Service  and  then  he  ^oes  back  to  his  own 
arm  of  the  service  for  two  years.  So  you  know  when  he  oomee 
back  he  has  got  to  be  taught  to  fly  over  again ! 

Gen.  March.  He  has  ^ot  to  do  it  over  again. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  But  it  can  not  be  done ;  it  is  murder. 

Gen.  March.  The  detail  system,  so  far  as  the  Air  Service  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  Air  Service  having  second  lieutenants 
is  concerned,  will  give  the  Air  Service  the  choice  fnnn  all  second 
lieutenants  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  fine. 

Cren.  March.  And  after  these  men  come  back  and  serve  their 
detail  of  two  years,  and  are  ready  to  be  redetailed  you  will  have  a 
much  larger  field  for  selection  than  before. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Having  the  pick  of  the  Army — and  the  Air 
Sen-ice  should  have  the  pick  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  March.  It  is  going  to  have. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  would  be  antagonistic  to  chaining  the  bill 
to  the  extent  of  providing  that  these  officers  may  remain  in  tiie  Air 

Service? 

Gen.  March.  Gen.  Menoher  bought  that  point  out.  He  told  me 
there  was  a  feeling  among  the  men  of  the  Air  Service  that  they 
would  like  to  remain  in  that  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  not  want  to  come  back,  many  of  them.  After  weighing  the  pros 
und  cons,  the  advanta^  and  disadvantages  to  the  Government  itself, 
we  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recommendations  we  have 
submitted  here  in  this  bill  were  the  better  recommendations,  although 
we  fully  recognize  the  advanta^  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  is  unalterable  at  the  present  time. 

Gen.  March.  TTiat  is  our  best  recommendation. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Have  you  considered  the  advisability  of  creating 
a  sort  of  warrant  officer,  for  instance,  such  as  a  military  pilo^ 
above  the  grade  of  master  signal  electrician,  but  below  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  for  men  who  fly  observation  planes  and  who  are  really 
pilots  of  the  air  and  nothing  else.  Have  you  considered  that? 

Gen.  March.  The  grade  determined  upon  here  

Mr.  LaCjuardia  (Interposing).  They  are  not  considered  here. 
The  highest  you  have  here  is  master  signal  electrician. 

Gen.  March.  These  grades  which  have  been  put  in  here  were  put 
in  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Air  Ser\'ice.  It  is  probable  if 
they  had  recommended  a  grade  something  like  that  of  a  warrant 
officer  we  would  haveput  that  in. 

Mr.  LaGuardu.  This  does  not  make  special  provision  for  the 
aviation  reserve  officer,  to  keep  him  in  training  during  the  time 
he  is  in  the  reserve,  does  it  ? 

Gen.  March.  When  you  get  to  the  provisions  for  the  Reserve 
Corps  you  will  see  what  that  provision  is.  Of  course,  we  hope  to 
keep  up  a  great  interest  in  aviation  in  the  Aviation  Reserve  Corps. 
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Mr.  Greene.  We  may  be  asked,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  idea  of  the  detail  system,  what  is  the  average  length  of  the 
availability  of  a  flier  for  that  service. 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  a  very  important  point,  and  it  is  one-  of 
the  factors  which  led  us  to  decide  to  recommend  to  Congress  the 
detail  system.  Of  course,  when  a  man  gets  to  be  an  older  man  he 
is  not  so  available  for  flying  as  a  younger  man.  But  the  detail  system 
means  that  the  corps  will  always  have  at  its  disposal  a  great  group 
of  young  men  coming  into  the  prime  of  their  life.  Also,  there  will 
be  a  constant  accretion  to  the  Air  Service  by  detail  from  all  over  the 
Arm^r,  from  whom  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  best  fliers.  Then  in 
addition  to  the  fliers,  of  course,  you  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  ground 
men  along  with  them,  and  you  have  got  to  have  men  who  will  attend 
to  the  administrative  duties,  and  it  will  not  be  their  business  to  fly. 
ITiat  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  detail  system  is  preferable. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  you  had  a  permanent  sy^m  you  would  run  the 
risk  of  accumulating  a  great  many  useless  men,  so  far  as  their  avail-, 
ability  as  fliers  is  concerned  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 
Here  is  a  new  arm  of  the  service,  and  we  put  in  there  a  lot  of  young 
men.  There  will  be  little  promotion  at  present.  The  promotions 
at  present  are  limited.  At  the  end  of  four  years  they  would  be  get- 
ting older  and  less  effective,  relatively,  whereas  if  they  went  back 
to  troops  for  four  years  and  you  got  another  lot  of  young  men  in 
there  you  will  get  the  men  you  want,  and  they  would  be  younger  than 
the  men  in  the  Air  Service  if  you  adopted  the  permanent  ^stem. 

Mr.  Greene.  Fighting  in  the  air  is  so  new  that  I  do  not  know 
whethw  statistics  are  available,  reliable  statistics,  as  to  the  period 
of  usefulness  of  a  flier.  Does  it  come  anywhere  near  the  period  you 
now  set  for  the  kind  of  detail,  four  years?  Will  the  man  so  de- 
tailed be  available  for  four  years  as  a  military  flier? 

Oen.  March.  I  think  that  is  too  small.  Of  course,  it  is  manifest 
that  as  a  man  gets  older  and  heavier,  and  his  eyes  are  not  as  good 
as  they  were  formerly  were,  that  he  loses  value  as  a  flier.  But  he  has 
had  tnis  training,  and  he  will  be  available  for  duty  in  the  Air 
Service  because  he  will  be  in  charge  of  administrative  matters  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  presume  the  rigors  of  flying,  particularly  military 
flying,  would  be  such  that  a  man  would  age  much  faster  while  per- 
forming that  duty  than  while  they  are  working  on  the  ground. 

Gen.  March.  Normally,  I  should  say  unquestionably  fliat  would 
be  so. 

Mr.  James.  General,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  not  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  A.  L. 
Miller,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in  which  he  says: 

Onr  understanding  Goveminent  bought  only  seven  parcels  Custer  land,  and 
this  without  definite  cniiip  pro-am.  Other  cqjtlona  taken  matter  in  hand 
Chicago  title  concern.  Apparently  no  recent  pnndiase  action  taken.  Mean- 
while other  camps  of  less  merit  purchased  and  made  homes  of  dlvislonB.  This 
bi  why  we  urge  investigation  and  definite  decision. 

I  was  wondering  if  Camp  Custer,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  one 
of  the  16  permanent  camps  the  War  Department  expects  to  retain. 
Gen.  A^BCH.  It  is. 
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Mr.  Jamkh.  They  have  purchased  only  seven  pieces  of  land.  Have 
you  any  idea  when  they  expect  to  close  the  deal  on  the  other  parcels? 

Gren.  Mabch.  Of  course,  all  purchasing  of  land  by  the  War  De- 
partment came  to  a  halt  under  recent  legislation,  and  we  are  not 
purchasing  land  anywhere.   The  details  auout  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  "Were  there  not  certain  camps  you  previously  had 
authority  to  acquire  and  had  acquired  before  that  amendment  was 
enacted  f 

Oen.  March.  Ves. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  Camp  ("uster  one  of  those? 
Gen.  March.  Camp  Cnster  is  one  of  the  permanent  camps  we  pro- 
poBe  to  keep. 

Mr.  James.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  Camp  Custer  being  re- 
tained as  a  permanent  camp? 
Gen.  March.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  as  I  understand  it,  as  far  as  the  Air 
Service  is  concerned  the  detail  system  will  be  compulsory;  that  is. 
every  officer  will  be  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  line  at  the  end  of 
four  years'  service  in  the  Air  Service! 

(ien.  March.  We  I'econmiend  that  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  the  other  end  of  Mr.  Gi'eene^s  proposition. 
Suppose  j'ou  develop  a  wonderful  desi^er  of  airplanes  in  any  of 
tiie  ranks  of  the  Air  Service.  Would  it  do  the  Army  any  good  to 
take  that  great  designer  of  airplane^s  and  put  him  back  in  command 
of  a  company  of  Tn^ntry  in  the  backwoo<ls  somewhere?  Would  yoii 
not  lose  the  services  of  a  great  airplane  designer  for  two  years? 

Gen.  March.  If  he  were  the  only  airplane  designer  available  that 
would  be  a  bad  thing  to  do;  but  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  not  got  any  now  of  verj'  marked  ability, 
so  far.  Say  we  might  develop  »  master  designer  of  airplanes,  a 
superman,  way  ahead  of  all  the  rest  of  the  designers. 

(Ten.  Marc«.  Of  course,  we  could  not  base  a  principle  whicK 
would  affect  such  a  large  numl>er  of  men  on  one  ctise  like  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  you  have  the  option  to  hold  that  man  in 
the  service  where  he  is  most  valuable,  or  would  you  be  obliged  te 
put  him  back  with  troops? 

Gen.  March.  He  would  be  obliged  to  go  back  with  troops  before 
being  re-detailed. 

Mr.  Jamct.  Would  not  the  latter  pail  of  section  1  take  care  of 
that,  in  which  the  President  is  given  the  power  to  transfer  from  one 
to  the  other  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Take  the  number  of  men  assigned  to  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  who  will  develop  into  good  technical  men, 
motor  men,  plane  men.  I  think  the  number  will  be  so  few  and  so 
limited  tliat  it  is  going  to  be  disastrous  to  take  them  out  and  send 
them  back  to  the  line ;  is  that  not  so? 

Cien.  March.  Our  experience  is  just  the  other  way.  The  number 
of  officers  who  want  to  get  into  the  Air  Service  is  enormous. 

Mr.  Ij.vfii  AnmA.  We  ought  to  ketip  them  there  and  make  special- 
ists of  them. 

(len.  Mar<-h.  After  they  have  had  the  experience — there  must  be 
II  dividing  line,  whether  it  is  four  or  five  years,  even  under  any  ^s- 
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tern.  It  is  conceded  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  an  overhead.  And 
there  is  a  definite  place  where  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  fsqod  flier. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  He  would  make  a  ji;ood  commanding  officer  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  AxTiioMT.  General,  is  the  Manchu  law  in  foive? 
Gen.  Mabch.  It  is  suspended  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Anthoxt.  As  soon  aff  we  get  on  a  peace  basis  it  will  become 
artive  again? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  I  understand  it,  as  soon  as  the  Mancliu  law  be- 
comes active  again  it  will  remove  from  the  service  schools  about  one- 
half  of  the  officers? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  literal  fact. 

Mr.  Anthomt.  The  idea  of  the  Manchu  law  is  to  give  all  officers 
active  service  every  so  often.  I  presumed  all  of  our  Army  has  had 
active  service  during  the  war,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  made 
arrangements  to  cure  that  situation. 

Gen.  March.  That  question  has  been  up  for  consideration,  and  it 
was  perfectly  apparent  if  that  law  were  put  into  effect  in  that  way 
it  would  dismantle  all  our  schools.  But  I  think  that  the  fact  of  these 
men  having  had  this  service  before  the  war  will  be  no  bar,  and  we 
will  start  them  out  de  novo.  I  think  that  will  cm-e  it  in  that  way. 

ytr.  Anthony.  Yon  may  piweed  to  the  next  secti«in,  G,-neral. 

Tank  Corps. 

Gen.  March.  iSection  15  makes  piovisiou  for  the  Tank  Corps.  1 
talked  at  length  about  the  hece.«sity  for  the  Tank  Corps  on  several 
previous  days  during  the  hearings,  and  I  will  simply  say  tfmt  that 
'•an  not  Ije  compared  with  anything  befoi-e  the  war.  because  we  did 
not  have  it.  It  is  all  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to  the  tanks. 
Are  the  authorities  of  the  War  Department  fully  convinced  of  tht* 
offensive  value  of  tanks  in  warfare? 

Gen.  March.  They  are,  wholly  so.  I  will  say  when  you  go  into 
the  details  of  this  bill  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  various  corps, 
when  you  come  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  Tank  Corps,  Gen.  Rock- 
enbach  can  give  you  some  valuable  information  about  that.  He  has 
been  made  the  head  of  the  whole  tank  service  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  will  be  available  to  give  you  some  valuable  testimony  about 
that,  and  he  can  g^ve  you  first-hand  information  as  to  what  he  did 
with  the  tanks  during  the  war,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the  Tank 
Corps,  in  France. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  heard  the  statement,  and  it  was  our  ol>sei- 
vation  on  the  battle  field  on  the  other  side,  that  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance where  tanks  were  used  on  a  wholesale  scale  on  the  offensive 
they  were  put  out  of  action  very  early  in  the  engagement  and  ren- 
dered but  very  little  offensive  service. 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  that  will  he  f«mnd  to  l)e  true.  I'n- 
iiuestionably  a  great  many  of  them  were  put  out  of  service,  and  we 
developed  antitank  guns,  and  our  enemies  had  antitank  guns,  to  put 
the  tanks  out  of  service.  But  the  value  of  the  tank  is  such  that  I 
think  it  has  come  to  stay  in  all  armies.  That  is  our  belief. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  explain  section  10? 
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Gen.  March.  Section  16  provides  for  chaplains.  It  provides  for 
8  chaplains  with  the  grade  of  colonel,  8  with  the  grade  of  liouteiuuit 
colonel,  25  with  the  ffrade  of  major,  H4  with  the  grade  of  captain, 
and  114  with  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant.  That  is  an  increase  of  75 
in  the  number  of  ^aplains  over  what  was  provided  by  the  law  before 
the  war,  and  it  is  simply  an  increase  corresponding  with  the  number 
of  extra  regiments  authorized. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  passed  a  law  raising  the  age  of  the  chaphuns, 
I  think,  during  the  emergency.  Under  Hiis  bill  will  you  go  faftck 
to  the  old  law  so  far  as  that  is  concerned! 

Gen.  March.  Xo  ;  that  stands. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  I  opposed  that  law  because  I  could  not  see  the 
necessity  of  taking  in  the  older  men,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  go  back  to  the  law  that  was  in  force  before  the  war. 

Gen.  March.  If  Congress  does  that,  it  will  be  entirely  acceptable 
to  us. 

Mr.  Greene.  One  of  the  great  problems  in  the  Army  is  the  prob- 
lem of  having  a  human  chaplain.   He  can  not  perform  service  with 
Uie  men  that  is  really  valuable  unless  he  mixes  with  the  men  and 
gets  into  the  spirit  of  the  atmosphere  he  is  working  in,  and  you 
prefer  to  get  him  when  he  is  young,  when  he  is  plastic  and  pliable- 
Gen.  March.  Yes.    The  development  of  the  morale  of  the  men 
during  this  war  was  one  of  the  bi^  factors  in  the  success  of  the  Army, 
and  the  chaplain  of  the  future  will  have  to  be  a  very  good  man,  and 
he  ought  to  be  caught  when  he  is  young,  so  that  ne  will  get  into 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing. 
Mr.  Anthont.  Does  this  provision  increase  the  rank? 
Gen.,  March.  It  adds  the  grades  of  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel 
and  gives  them  some  prospect  of  future  promotion  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  down  to  the  graoe  of  major. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  chaplain  to  give 
him  high  rank? 

Gen.  March.  It  does  in  the  same  sense  that  promotion  adds  to 
efficiency  in  anything.  He  gets  increased  pay  as  he  gets  older,  and 
if  he  can  onlv  look  forward  to  a  majority  he  has  practically  very 
little  future  ahead  of  him,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  desirable 
to  make  the  higher  gi*ades. 

Mr.  CRAfio.  It  gives  them  an  incoitive  to  make  the  chaplaincy  a 
life  work? 

Gen.  March.  It  does. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  disregarded  the  desire  to  establish  a  chap- 
lain's corps. 
Gen.  March.  We  do  not  believe  in  that 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  may  proceed  to  explain  the  next  section. 
General. 

BAND  LEADERS. 

Gen.  March.  Section  17  makes  provision  for  band  leaders.  I 
have  already  discussed  that  to  some  extent  in  my  first  day's  testimony, 
when  I  referred  to  the  feeling  among  commissioned  officers  in  i*egard 
to  giving  commissioned  rank  to  the  band  leaders.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  the  language  in  section  17  establifili  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  for  band  leaders) 
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Gen.  Makch.  It  does. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  does  not  mention  that  word,  and  I  think  it  has  some 
teefaxiical  si^ifieance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  having  rank 
and  not  having  grade. 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  band  leader  is  in  command  of  the  band. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Is  he  carried  on  the  lineal  list  in  that  grade? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Sfr.  Greene,  Yon  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  such  a  word  in 
there) 

Gen.  Mabch.  I  think  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Anthokt.  It  gives  him  a  full  commissioned  status? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthont.  A  status  that  is  above  that  given  to  the  field  clerks! 
Gen.  March.  Yes;  this  man  has  the  rank,  but  he  can  not  be  pro- 
moted.   He  must  always  be  a  second  lieutenant. 
Mr.  Akthoxt.  Will  you  kindly  explain  section  18,  General? 

BUBEAC  OF  INSm^AR  AFFAIRS. 

Gen.  March.  Section  18  makes  provision  for  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs.  It  remains  unchanged,  staying  as  it  is  now  by  law,  with  no 
dxange  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  have  any  real 
duties  to  perform  ? 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  is  the  advisor  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  about  all  matters  connected  with  the  Philippine 
government,  and  it  is  not  simply  a  military  pro^H^tion.  It  has  to 
do  with  financial  matters,  the  establishment  of  Philippine  banks,  and 
so  forth,  and  it  is  very  well  organized. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Do  the  reports  of  the  governor  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  come  to  the  department  through  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs? 

Gren.  March.  All  communications  between  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  go  through  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Is  it  necessary  to  do  that?  Could  not  those  papers 
be  sent  direct? 

Gen.  Mabch.  If  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affaii*s  were  cut  out  of  this 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  have  to  have  an  organization  in  his  office  to 
huidle  those  matters  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  work  is  large  enough  to  fully  occupy  the  time 
of  such  a  bureau  ? 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  can  understand  how  when  we  took  the  Philippine 
Islands  over  the  military  problem  was  a  dominant  one,  and  doubtless 
it  is  a  current  one  now,  but  are  not  the  affairs  which  are  considered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department  affairs  which 
pertain  more  to  the  State  Department  than  to  the  War  Department  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  State  Department  sits  in  on  all  things  that  affect 
the  relations  of  tlie  Philippine  government  with  other  Governments, 
but  fio  far  as  the  relations  of  the  Philippine  government  to  the  United 
States  are  (»ncemed  they  do  not  sit  in  on  those  matters  at  all.  It  is 
lite  the  affairs  of  the  government  of  a  Territory  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  next  sectioit^Qeneriil? 
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MILITIA  Bl  HtLVi:. 

(ien.  Mahcii.  Section  19  make  provision  for  the  Alilitia  Bure»u^ 
I  Iirtt  section  fixes  the  personnel  which  are  on  duty  in  the  War  De- 
partment and  also  the  {jersonnel  on  duty  with  the  States.  Tbis  sec- 
tion provides  for  a  major  general  as  the  head  of  that  bureau,  and 
that  IS  now  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  regard  to  the  Militia  Bureau,  there  have  been 
some  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  National  Guard  in  refer.- 
enee  to  some  of  the  provisions  being:  made  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  National  Guard,  such  as  the  size  of  the  companies  and  things  of 
that  kind.  Has  the  AVar  Department  taken  any  steps  to  liberalize 
those  rules  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  National  Guard  to  re- 
or^nize?  Yon  ai-e  holding  them  strictly  to  the  organizations  pre- 
scribed for  the  regular  units  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  oompanieSt 
as  I  understand  it.  But  take  it  in  the  smalt  town  of  three  or  four 
thousand  people,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  hundred  men  to  start  with  in  a 
company.  If  you  permit  theni  to  organize  with  60  or  6.5  men  in  a 
company  they  could  start  and  gradually  work  up  to  the  required 
number. 

Gen.  March.  That  has  been  done.  We  authorized,  under  the  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  last  Congress,  certain  States  that  could  not 
make  up  companies'of  100  men  to  come  in  with  65,  aiid  a  good  mati}r 
of  them  have  failed  on  that.  We  have  allowed  them  to  start  witb  65 
and  have  given  them  until  Julv  1.  1020,  to  bring  the  number  up  to 
100  men. 

Tlie  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  that  100  was  the  correct 
strength  for  a  militia  company  organization  with  reference  to  250, 
which  is  the  strength  of  a  company  organization  in  time  of  war;  that 
is,  an  infantry  conipany.  But  if  you  only  had  65  as  the  strength  of  a 
company,  and  made  that  permanent,  you  would  have  to  multiply 
that  four  times  at  least  in  order  to  get  anything  out  of  it.  It  is  too 
low. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  there  not  a  problem  there  suggested  by  the  mere 
duties  of  a  platoon? 

Gen.  Makch.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Greene,  You  do  not  get  an  effective  combination  for  drill 
unless  you  have  one  of  the  factors  you  have  to  work  with  in  military 
formation  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  j\ist  the  point,  A  captain  gets  the  experience 
of  commanding  65  men,  and  he  is  not  doing  a  captain's  duties  at  all. 
He  is  doing  a  lieutenant's  duty,  and  in  time  of  war  he  finds  bimself 
in  command  of  250  men,  and  he  has  not  had  any  experience  at  all 
in  connnanding  that  many  men. 

Mr.  Greene.  Tliat  may  be  true  tactically,  but  the  point  is  this: 
Yon  have  destroyed  the  National  Guard,  practically,  by  taking  it 
into  the  Federal  service,  and  we  are  trying  to  build  it  «p. 

Gen.  March.  So  are  we:  we  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  impossible  to  create  the  National  Guard  and 
bring  it  up  to  the  established  requirements  which  you  have  now 
fixed.  If  you  had  inforced  that  rule  in  the  Regular  Army  there 
would  have  been  times  when  you  would  not  have  had  nnich  of  a  Reg- 
ular Army,  You  have  had  your  requirements  down  lower  than  those 
you  are  requiring  of  the  National  Guard  now,  have  you  not? 
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Gen.  March.  Yes:  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Why  not  give  the  National  (3uard  tinie  t-o  hrin^c 
them  up  to  the  required  strength  ? 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
strength  ou^t  to  be  diminished  by  law  or  by  order.  We  have  given 
those  people  until  July  1,  1920,  to  get  the  strength  up  to  100.  and 
that  gives  them  the  b^  part  of  a  year  in  which  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  detailing  a 
National  Guard  officer  to  be  the  head  of  the  Militia  Bureau? 

Gen.  Mabch.  J  think  that  would  be  undeairable.  The  present  lav 
provides  for  National  Guard  officers  to  be  advisers  of  the  head  of 
the  Militia  Bureau,  and  I  think  that  is  the  better  system. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  the  officei-  so  df- 
tailed  is  without  authority  and  his  recommendations  are,  as  a  rnle. 
not  given  much  weight. 

Harrison.  I  notice  that  the  War  Department's  bill  does  not 
do  that    It  does  not  provide  for  a  National  Guard  officer.    It  says: 

The  Militia  Bureau  (including  Instructors  of  mlHtla)  shall  consist  of  1 
major  general,  9  colonels,  22  lieutenant  colonels,  225  majors,  100  captains,  and 
1.000  sergeants. 

The  Militia  Bureau  under  the  national  defense  act  consisted  simply 
of  the  chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau  and  he  was  ex  officio  a  member 
oi  the  General  Staff.  That  is  not  provided  for  in  this  bill.  Then 
the  national  defense  act  provides : 

That  the  president  may.  In  his  iliscretlon,  assign  to  duty  in  the  MUltia 
Bureau  as  an  assistant  to  the  chief  thereof  not  to  exceed  one  colonel  and  one 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  still  in  effect.  That  provision  is  not.  re- 
eled at  all.   That  legislation  is  not  repealed  oy  anjrthing  in  this 

Mr.  Anthont.  This  war  has  developed  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
National  Guard  officers  were  as  able  administrators  and  as  able 
military  commanders  in  the  field  as  any  officers  anywhere.  Why 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  detail  one  of  them  in  this  capacity? 
Take  a  man  of  the  type  of  Gen.  O'Ryan,  who  was  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Twenty -seventh  Division?  Why  would  he  not  be 
competent  for  that  job?  Or  a  man  of  the  type  of  Col.  Davis,  of 
the  Thirty-third  Division,  who  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best 
re^mental  commanders  we  had.  Why  would  not  a  man  of  that 
class  be  suitable  for  this  service,  and  thus  bring  about  a  closer  rela- 
tion between  the  National  Guard  and  the  regular  service? 

Gen.  March.  Col.  Davis,  under  the  present  law,  could  be  detailed 
as  assistant  to  the  head  of  that  bureau. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  men  just  come  into  my  mind  as  types  of  the 
men  who  might  be  put  at  the  head  of  that  bureau. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  type  of  man  we  want  in  there,  and  Gen. 
Carter  at  the  head  of  the  Militia  Bureau  is  trying  to  get  representa- 
tive National  Guard  officers  to  be  his  advisers  on  those  points. 

But  the  head  of  the  bureau  itself  is  a  member  of  the  General  Staff, 
a  mnn  in  active  command  of  a  large  number  of  officers  and  men  of 
the  Begnlar  Army  who  are  instructors  at  all  these  places.  The  whole 
system  of  instruction  and  training  by  law  at  the  present  time  leads 
up  to  the  Regular  Army,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  better  plan  is  to 
i%tain  the  control  of  the  bureau  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and 
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able  Army  officer,  and  ffive  him  as  many  assistants  from  the  National 
Guard  as  may  be  consmered  desirable. 

Mr.  Greene.  Here  is  a  case  where-  we  have  to  read  into  tlie  pro- 
posed law  the  text  of  existing  statutes.  The  national -defense  act 
creates  a  chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau,  who  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  m^- 
ber  of  the  General  Staff.  Does  that  language  still  carry  here  by  im- 
plication f 

Gen.  Mabch.  It  does,  strictly;  it  is  not  repealed. 

Mr.  Greene.  Some  of  those  things  are  rather  confusing.  Some- 
times it  is  rather  confusing  to  determine  whether  the  old  law  is  still 
carried  over  into  the  new  law. 

Gen.  March.  It  is.  The  old  law  is  not  in  conflict  with  this  at  alL 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  one  ^ing  about  the  militia  situation  I 
would  like  to  ask  you.  It  seems  to  me  the  problem  that  has  been 
suggested  here  as  to  the  minimum  number  of  men  with  which  a  Na- 
tional Guard  company  can  start  very  mnch  resembles  the  old  prob- 
lem which  the  Army  had  been  trying  to  get  away  from  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  is  the  detached,  one  company  post  proposition.  The 
Army  suffered  for  years  from  the  fact  that  such  a  lunited  number  of 
men  were  assembled  in  one  command  that  the  opportunity  for  an 
officer  to  learn  his  business  was  limited  to  the  mere  routine  of  post 
administration.  He  never  got  that  opportunity  for  tactical  com- 
mand with  the  units  he  would  likely  be  put  in.  If  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, in  the  Kational  Guard  proposition,  it  comes  down  to  a 
maxmium  of  65  men,  then  it  simply  reverts  to  that  very  thing  we 
had  in  the  solitary-post  situation. 

Gen.  March.  It  does.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scheme  calls  for 
16  National  Guard  divisions  all  over  the  United  States,  some  of  the 
States  furnishing  components  for  the  various  divisions  and  larger 
States  furnishing  entire  divisions.  Each  one  of  those  will  have  one 
of  the  16  divisional  camps,  centrally  located  with  reference  to  aU 
sections  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  in  each  of 
those  camps  an  entire  National  Guard  division  for  maneuvers  and 
as  points  of  instruction  during  the  year.  According  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  scheme  this  period  is  three  months,  and  during  that 
time  all  of  these  National  Guard  divisions  can  be  trained,  and  it  is 
our  purpose  to  try  to  give  the  National  Guard  generals  just  the  same 
chance  to  handle  a  division  that  the  generals  m  the  Regular  Army 
have  under  this  scheme. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  your  proposition  is,  after  bein^  in  exist-- 
ence,  there  shall  be  at  least  one  full  war  strength  division  of  the 
Regular  Establishment  through  which  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
should  pass  an  entire  term  m  order  to  become  familiarized  with 
handling  such  a  situation,  that  that  would  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  tJie  National  Guard) 

Gen.  March.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  company  of  National  Guard  would  have  to  con- 
sist of  250  men  ? 

Gen.  March.  It  would  have  to  he  composed  of  250  men  in  war; 
yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  say  in  war? 

Gen.  March.  In  war  only.  One  hundred  men  is  the  strength  the 
War  Department  lias  flxed  for  the  National  Guard  organizations 
in  time  of  peace. 
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Mr.  Habbisom.  The  national  defense  act  said  that  the  strength 
sbftU  be  the  same  as  the  Regular  •A.rmy. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  point.  This  whole  question  has  been 
under  legal  discussion  between  the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  the 
representatives  of  the  States  for  some  days  as  to  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  has  the  power,  since  the  national  defense  act  requires 
those  units  to  have  the  same  minimum  strength  as  the  Regular 
Army— whether  he  has  the  power  to  put  the  strength  down  to  65 
men.  It  is  not  as  easy  a  problem  to  solve  as  appears  on  the  face  of  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  One  hundred  men  gives  you  two  platoons? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  If  tliere  are  not  enough  men  to  go  into  the 
National  Guard  organizations  in  June  to  form  a  complete  company 
of  a  hundred  men  from  one  town,  they  can  get  50  men  to  form  one 
platoon  in  one  toWn  and  get  50  men  to  form  another  platoon  in  an 
adjacent  town. 

Mr.  Anthoxv.  You  may  proceed  to  explain  the  next  section,  gen- 
eral. 

DETACHED  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  March.  Section  20  provides  for  the  detached  officers. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  20  you  ai*e  provid- 
ing for  increasing  the  number  of  detached  officers? 
Gren.  March.  \  es. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  necessary? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Doas  not  the  number  previously  authorized  afford 
you  a  sufficient  reservoir! 

Gen.  March.  Not  only  not  a  sufficient  reservoir,  but  the  duties  are 
different. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  men  to  be  commissioned  as  detached 
officers  f 

Gen.  March.  They  are  to  be  commissioned  in  the  organizations  in 
the  line  and  put  on  the  detached  list.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  still  endeavor  to  preserve  the  original 
idea  for  which  we  created  tliis  detached  officers'  list,  to  add  to  it 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  promotions? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  given  orders  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  idea  will  still  be  carried  out? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  men  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of  men  available  for 
duty  in  connection  with  the  colleges,  when  requests  come  in  for  the 
establishment  of  reserve  officers'  training  corps  units  in  colleges, 
which  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  system.  We  have  three  times 
the  number  of  colleges  who  want  Army  officers  detailed  as  instructors 
than  we  have  ever  nad  before.  You  can  see  in  the  tables  of  organi- 
zation what  we  propose  to  do  with  these  men,  if  you  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  1  notice  that  in  the  last  part  of  section  20  you 
provide  for  the  repeal  of  section  25  of  tlie  national  defense  act.  What 
does  that  cover?  That  was  the  original  section  which  created  the 
detached  officers^  list?  Is  there  any  legislation  in  that  section  which 
is  repealed!  ' 
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Gen  March.  I  will  have  to  look  that  up  and  insert  the  answer  to 
that.  If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  national  defense  act  here  it  will 
come  back  to  niy  mind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  that  refers  to  the  maintenance  of  17  addi- 
tional colonels  of  Cavalry.  You  intend  to  carry  out  that  idea? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  order  to  assist  us  in  our  explanation  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  my  I  suggest  that  when  yoxi  get  the  transcript  of  your 
hearing  you  write  in  some  explanation  of  the  military  purposes 
and  the  administrative  uses  of  the  detached  officei-s*  list. 

Gen.  March.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  average  layman  always  associates  an  officer  with 
a  command,  and  if  you  can  give  a  succinct  explanation  of  how  the 
people  put  on  the  detached  officers'  list  get  back  to  the  line  again,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  us. 

(len.  March.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

War  Ukpabtment, 
Offics  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Wathington,  September  24,  IHIO. 

The  (letachwi  officers'  list  will  Include  offlcfrs  not  performing  duty  with 
troojit*  and  siwH'ificiill.v  will  he  employed  hy  prudes,  as  follows: 

t'lvll  (ilucntioiml  Institutions,  Includins  duty  with  Reserve  OftieerH'  Training 
(\>r|»K  units  iind  land-grant  ct>lleges.  26  colonels,  29  lieutenant  colonels,  84  uiu- 
jors.  429  captnlns,  and  432  first  lieutenants;  total.  1,000. 

T'nlted  Stiites  Military  Academy  (less  second  lieutenants),  30  captains;  first 
l.'eutenantK,  41 ;  total,  71. 

Service  school  fucaltles,  tncluding  the  Army  (Jeneral  Staff  College,  the 
service  schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Riley.  Kans.,  Fort  SHI.  Okla., 
and  Fort  Monroe,  Vu.,  4  colonels,  7  lieutenant  ct>lonel8,  11  majors,  71  captains, 
and  51  first  lieutenants;  total,  144. 

Militiiry  atadi^s,  11  colonels.  10  lieutenant  colonels,  2.5  majors;  total.  46. 
It  Is  expected  to  detail  at  least  one  officer  to  each  of  about  30  foreign  capitals. 
It  will  he  necessary  to  detail  more  than  one  officer  with  each  of  the  countries 
having  extensive  military  establishments. 

Disciplinary  barracks  (less  second  lieutenants),  Uoveruors  Island,  X.  Y., 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans..  and  Snn  Francisco,  Calif.,  1  major,  6  captalnR,  and  16 
first  lieutenants;  total.  20. 

Aids  to  general  officers,  78  captains,  142  first  lieutenants ;  total.  220. 

Ordnance  Board.  Sandy  Hi>ok,  2  majon*;  total,  2. 

Alaska  Hoad  Comndsston,  1  colonel.  1  major,  1  captain,  3  first  lieutenants; 

total,  6. 

With  I'hilipplne  Constabulary,  4  majors;  total,  4. 

With  I'hllippine  Scouts,  to  serve  as  mcLjors  for  17  battalions  of  Philippine 

Scouts.  17  captains;  total,  17. 

ToriMHlct  (iei)ot.  1  captiiin ;  total,  1. 

I'liltetl  States  Soldiers'  Home,  1  lieutenant  colonel,  3  majors;  total,  4. 

At  department  headquarters,  6  colonels,  1  lieutenant  colonel,  S  majors,  5 
captains,  and  5  first  lieutenants;  total,  20. 

MtsceilnntHms  duties,  5  majors,  67  captains,  and  27  first  lieutenants;  total,  90. 
These  ofllcers  are  provided  to  constitute  a  reservoir  f()r  such  contingencies 
as  can  not  at  present  be  foreseen  and  are  necessary  In  order  that  the  line  of 
the  Army  may  have  at  all  times  Its  full  complement  of  oflicers. 

Totals:  Colonels.  48;  lieutenant  colonels,  48;  majors,  139;  captains,  705; 
and  first  lieutenants.  714;  total,  1,654. 

The  iiei"sonnel  Indicated  aliove  will  lie  required  to  serve  at  least  two  years  of 
each  six  with  troops  as  Is  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  the  national  defense 
act 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  may  proceed  with  your  explanation  of  the 
next  section,  General. 
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SCH(K)L  DETACHMENTS. 

(Jen.  Makcii.  Section  21  covers  the  tchool  (ietiichments.  Those  fti'e 
now  provided  for  in  existing  hiw  which  has  been  pussed  nt  various 
time-i,  and  tlio<-'e  provisions  of  law  are  consolidated  in  one  section 
here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  se:tion  provides  for  five  master  signal  elec- 
tricians for  service  at  the  different  scliwls.  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  there  are  more  than  that  number  in  use  now  at  the 
ditferent  schools  and  that  if  they  were  cut  down  some  of  them 
mi^ht  be  handicapped.  For  instance,  they  have  vahiable  men  as 
chief  clerks,  and  other  technical  men  doing  technical  work  to  whom 
the  grade  of  master  signal  electrician  has  been  given. 

Gen.  March.  This  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  bring  in  the 
same  number  in  each  corps  which  now  exists  in  the  service  schools 
and  consolidate  them,  and  if  five  is  not  the  correct  number  it  ought 
to  be  changed  to  the  correct  number,  whatever  that  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  there  are  eight  already  in  use.  and 
you  provide  for  five. 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  a  thing  I  will  have  to  look  up.  Investigation 
shows  that  an  error  was  made  in  consolidating  these  detachments. 
There  are  actiially  15  master  signal  electricians  at  the  various  service 
schools  which  should  be  added  to  the  number  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  an  idea  that  the  grade  of  master  signal  elec- 
trician, being  one  of  increased  pay,  is  sometimes  applied  to  men 
whose  duties  may  not  strictly  conform  to  the  title. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  true,  and  this  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  give 
us  at  each  one  of  these  schools  a  high-ranking  man  among  the  non- 
commissioned people,  and  to  pay  him  something  which  will  keep 
him  there  instead  of  having  him  go  out  and  get  a  job  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  a  practical  proposition.  Is  there  any  limita- 
tion of  law  which  prevents  the  making  of  master  signal  electricians 
at  other  places? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  and  you  have  them  provided  for  in  the  Signal 
Corps.  It  is  limited  by  law.  Each  time  you  have  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing a  service-school  detachment  the  law  specified  who  were  to 
be  in  it,  and  what  is  attempted  to  be  done  here  is  to  bring  them  all 
together  and  put  them  all  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  asked  that  question  because  at  numerous  times  when 
I  have  tried  to  get  some  particular  information  for  myself  in  order 
to  understand  something  about  the  distribution  of  the  officer  pei-son- 
nel  in  the  tables  of  organization  I  found  there  was  so  much  of  the 
old-time  methods  of  the  construction  of  law  involved  in  it  tliat 
whereas  the  text  might  recite  the  authority  specifically  we  found 
that  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  held  for  a  nund)er  of  years 
bjr  some  good  old  sage,  now,  perhaps,  on  the  retired  list,  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  something  else  lias  happened  there  was  a  con- 
structive contingency  whereupon  you  could  pay  one  more.  AVe  run 
up  against  that  so  many  times  that  it  looks  as  if  the  text  was  not 
very  well  defined. 

Gen.  March.  This  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  exact  number  neces- 
saiy  for  these  schools. 
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Section  22  simply  keeps  the  detacliments  at  the  United  States  ^lili- 
tary  Academy  unchanged.  That  is  a  saving  clause,  because  they 
have  not  been  referi-ed  to  in  detail  in  the  bill  heretofore. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  may  proceed,  General,  and  explain  section 

INFANTRY. 

Gen.  Makch.  Section  23  infers  to  the  Infantry  arm  of  the  service. 
As  I  have  said  before,  this  recommendation  i-ecites  in  detail  the 
numherof  men  and  officers  by  every  grade  now  in  use  in  the  Infantry 
arm  and  leaves  to  the  President  the  power  to  organize  them  in  such 
companies  of  such  strength  of  pei*sonnel  as  will  make  the  Infantiy 
ai-m  most  efficient,  but  not  to  allow  him  to  go  beycmd  the  strength 
here  authorized  either  for  officers  or  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Section  24  refers  to  the  Cavalry.  Will  you  explain 
that  section.  General. 

CAVALKY. 

(Jen.  March.  The  same  remarks  which  I  made  in  regaitl  to  the 
Infantry  apply  exactly  to  the  Cavalry.  Everv  single  grade  is  recited 
in  detail  and  the  strength  beyond  which  the  "Pi-esident  can  not  ^o  is 
there  laid  down.  But  the  President  can  organize  those  people  into 
troops  of  Cavjilrv  having  the  number  of  men  and  officers  to  promote 
efficiency  throughout  the  Cavalry. 

ilr.  (5nEENE.  What  does  that  {>ermit  to  be  done  with  the  old-line 
regimental  organization? 

Gen.  Mahch.  The  proposed  regimental  organization  of  each  one  of 
the  nnns  of  the  service  appears  in  the  tables  of  organization,  and 
recommendations  would  be  made  to  tlie  President  that  he  fix  the 
organization  sis  describeil  in  the  tables  which  are  before  you,  right 
down  the  line. 

Mr.  (iREEXE.  But  we  have  heretofore  created  by  law  and  maintain 
it  bv  specifying — by  saying — that  there  shall  be  .so  many  regiments 
of  tliis,  that,  and  the  other  arm  of  the  service.  That  is  done  away 
with  by  this  bill. 

(jen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  simply  create  the  conunissioned  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel as  a  mass  for  an  Ai-my  within  which  the  President  may  make 
subdivisions  of  such  military  units  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  It  is  precisely  what  you  have  done  in  reference 
to  the  Coast  Artillery  for  years. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  the  proposition  may  come  up — I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  particularly  important;  and  yet  in  dealing  with  the  layman, 
some  sense  of  swurity  about  the  permanency  of  organizations  is 
always  apparent.  We  have  certain  historic  regiments  with  certain 
numl>ei*s.  and  later  ones  are  new  creations  of  the  national  defense 
act.  which  made  history  in  this  war.  Is  it  contemplated  that  those 
old-time  organizations  with  their  colors  and  records  will  be  main- 
tained? 

(Jon.  March.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  a  matter  of  mere  morale  and  esprit,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  do  that,  is  it  not? 
Gen.  March.  Wholly  so. 
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Mr.  Gri£ene.  And  you  d&  not  intend  to  do  away  with  them? 

Gen.  March.  Xot  a  bit.  This  makes  a  flexibihty  in  each  organi- 
zation, and  the  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  most  efficient  organiza- 
tion. It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  tlxe  Field  Artillery.  The 
officers  and  men  are  i-ecited  in  section  26. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Is  the  Cavalry  force  increased  in  pi-oportion  to  the 
In&ntry  force,  imder  the  old  law  ? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  mcrensed  in  proportion  to  the  other  arms  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Grerxe.  That  will  lead  to  some  c|uestions*on  the  floor,  t)ecause 
in  the  popular  mind,  not  being  conspicuous  in  the  field,  altlioiigh 
their  personnel  serve  gallantly  in  other  duties,  the  question  will  Tmj 
raised  whether  there  ^ould  be  much  of  an  increase,  if  any,  in  the 
Cavalry  ann. 

Gen.  March.  The  increases  provided  in  this  bill  for  the  Army 
generally  are  about  in  this  order:  The  Engineei-s  set  the  largest  in- 
crease because  they  had  no  sapper  regiments  at  all  before  the  war, 
and  they  had  to  be  a  part  of  division,  and  they  do  important  work. 

The  Field  Ai-tillery  comes  next  in  the.  size  of  the  increa.ses,  because 
the  development  of  the  wiir  lias  been  more  in  the  direction  of  Field 
Artillerv  than  of  any  other  arm, 

Tlie  fnfantry  has  an  increase  which  corre^:i>onds  to  the  number  of 
divisions.  The  Cavaliy  has  been  increased  not  as  largely  as  the 
other  three  arms,  but  it  has  I)een  increased  because  of  the  constant 
problems  that  arise  along  the  Mexican  border  and  at  other  places 
where  the  Cavalrv,  which  is  a  rapidly  moving  force,  can  be  moved  in 
independently.  We  have  a  peculiar  necessity  for  it  in  the  T'nited 
States  and  the  kind  of  service  it  rendei-s.  We  can  not  use  Cavuhy  in 
trenches,  but  we  can  use  it  to  go  after  bandits  who  try  to  assault  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  Jicale  on  whicli  the  in- 
creases were  made  to  something  like  a  fixed  total  and  a  peirentage 
basis,  so  that  if  the  total  force  would  not  be  as  great  us  contemplated 
by  this  bill  a  reduction  might  be  made  in  a  certain  propoilion,  or 
do  they  fit  so  into  units  that  fixed  or  certain  percentages  could  not  be 
used? 

Gen.  March.  You  could  not  work  it  out  on  a  pei*centage  basis. 
The  question  of  Field  Artillery  for  a  division,  for  example:  It  re- 
quires a  brigade  of  three  regiments  organized  as  we  had  it  in  France. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  the  organization  provided  for  in  the 
national  defense  act.  and  if  you  cut  down  a  division  you  take  off 
the  Field  Artillery  component,  which  would  be  three  regiments. 
That  is  the  way  it  would  work. 

Mr.  Greene.  Take  the  very  question  of  Field  Artillerj'.  I  under- 
stand that  Field  Artillery  oiF  an  Army  has  fii-st  its  proper  relation 
to  the  number  of  men  in  tlie  whole  Armv  in  the  sense  of  propcvtion; 
that  is  to  say,  not  dn  exclusive  relationsnip. 

Gen.  March.  It  has  not. 

Mr.  (iREENE.  The  purpose,  as  I  understand  it.  for  the  emi)loyment 
of  Field  Artillery,  is  t^)  cover  the  ordinary  possibilities  of  terrain 
rather  than  to  be  related  to  any  number  of  men  it  may  be  brigaded 
with,  and  that  it  is  a  defender  arm  in  the  sense  that  its  ultinmte  is 
simply  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  area  of  the  action? 
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(Jen.  March.  That  is  true.  ... 
Mr.  (iREENE.  If  we  undertake  to  follow  anything  like  an  arbilrarr 
table  of  percentages  we  will  run  past  the  i-eal  science  of  war? 
Gen.  March.  That  is  absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Sanford.  If  we  reduce  this  force  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
.send  the  bill  back  to  the  War  Department  to  have  it  worked  out 
again  'i 

<3en.  Maiu  ii.  I  think  so,  in  oilier  to  get  a  proper  relation,  so  that 
we  wonld  retain  the  corps  Artillery,  as  well  as  the  division  Artillery, 
80  that  instead  of  f>eing  found  without  anything  we  ou^t  to  have 
units  of  every  single  kind  of  Artillery  necessary  for  the  war,  regard- 
I0S.S  of  the  number  of  infantrymen  or  cavalrymen. 

Mr.  (Jreexe.  We  are  likely  to  l>e  misled  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
old-time  organization  we  carried  the  impression  that  the  proportion 
of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Army  was  always  related  to  a  dist^lm- 
tion  of  men  among  them,  but  that,  it  seems,  is  all  wrong. 

(Jen.  March.  It  is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  Greexe.  It  has  come  practically  to  cover  the  greater  field  of 
opei-ations  rather  than  the  personnel  that  is  employed. 
Gen.  March.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  would  be  true  of  the  Air  Service? 
(ien.  Mai:.':;.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  section  relates  to  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps. 

CO.%8T  ARTIUiBRY  CORP8. 

(ien.  March.  The  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  which  is  provided  for  in 
section  26,  is  in  exactly  the  same  form  yon  have  always  had  it.  Its 
officers  and  men  are  now  recited  in  detail,  and  that  would  continue. 
Tliat  is  already  in  existence. 

offic  ers'  reserve  corps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  section  provides  for  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps.   Will  you  explain  that  section.  General? 

(ien.  March.  The  Officers'  Eeserve  (^orps  is  provided  for  in  section 
27.  This  section  for  the  first  time  brings  the  appointment  of  the 
Officers'  Reserve  (^orps  of  all  gi-ades  up  to  and  including  the  grade 
of  general  officer.  Congress  has  already,  in  the  amendments  to  the 
legislation  which  provided  for  the  reenlistments  to  be  resumed,  per- 
mitted us  to  do  that,  and  we  have  appointed  over  50,000  officers  for  j 
the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  who  have  applied  for  such  appointment, 
as  a  re-sult  of  the  experience  in  this  war. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Those  men  would  be  subject  to  call  immediately  in  | 
case  of  emergency  ?  1 

Gen.  March.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  I  recall,  the  language  of  the  law  providing  for  the  I 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  carried  the  explicit  statement  that  they  were 
a  part  of  the  Regular  Establishment.  Is  that  continued  by  implica- 
tion now  ?  ' 

(Ten.  March.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  status  of  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corp.s  by  this  pro{>osed  le^slation. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  were  in  a  position  of  equality  with  the  men  of 
the  Regular  Establishment? 
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Mr.  Harrisok.  Section  36  provides  for  the  abolition  of  the  Regular 
Army  Keserve  and  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 

Gen.  March.  The  Regular  Army  Reserve  and  this  corps  are  two 
different  thii^s. 

Mr.  Habrisox.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  national-defense  act  as  the 
OflScers'  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 

Gen.  March.  Referring  to  that  rather  broadly,  if  we  have  a  system 
of  conscription  in  time  of  war,  the  Enlisted  Men's  Reserve  Corps  dis- 
appears. The  provision  here  for  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  provides 
for  officers  of  all  grades,  all  the  way  down  the  list,  and  that  would 
include  men  who  have  had  experience  in  this  emergency.  They  are 
a  tremendous  military  asset. 

Mr.  Saxford.  Is  there  any  method  devised  here  that  will  compel 
reserve  officers  to  take  any  training  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up 
with  the  rank  they  may  have  held  ? 

Gen.  March.  Officers  may  be  called  in  voluntarily  to  take  training, 
or  they  may  be  called  into  the  service  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Tiiat  is  one  of  the  details  that  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
That  would  be  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
things. 

Mr.  Santord.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
some  provision  made  that  would  be  workable  by  which  the  50,000 
officers  could  be  kept  fit 

Gen.  March.  It  would.  But  it  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  to 
have  in  this  bill  a  mandator^'  clause  by  which  all  these  men  would 
be  called  into  the  service  every  year  to  keep  up  their  instruction. 

Mr.  Saxpord.  Under  the  method  provided  in  this  bill,  would  these 
reserve  officers  obtain  promotion  as  they  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  ? 

Gen.  March.  They  can  be  given  any  grade  that  their  experience 
and  qualifications  warrant. 

Mr.  Sanford.  They  will  be  given  a  definite  grade  now? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sa^k>Rd.  Is  tliere  any  scheme  here  to  promote  these  people  as 
they  may  show  the  necessary  qualifications? 

Gen.  March.  No;  but  there  is  nothing  that  prevents  that  at  all. 
That  is  entirely  possible  now  under  this  law. 

Mr.  Greene.  Section  27,  providing  for  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
will  be  an  entirely  new  law  to  cover  the  same  men  covered  in  the 
national  defense  act,  will  it,  or  must  this  act  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  law  to  get  the  full  administrative  detail  of  the 
€X)rps  ?  Do  you  put  any  thin^  new  in  this  section  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  there  is  new  matter  in  this,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  in  the  grades  to  which  these  officers  can  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  it  change  the  policy  of  the  old  law  in  regard 
to  it  ? 

Gen.  March.  Not  substantially,  no.  Referring  especially  to  what 
Mr.  Sanford  said,  you  will  notice  on  page  23,  from  line  13  to  line 
16,  it  says: 

Sabject  to  the  limttation  contained  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  any  person 
who  has  served  as  an  officer  of  the  United  Rtntea  Arniy  may  be  appointeil  as  a 
rewTve  officer  In  any  grade  for  which  qualified. 

It  describes  in  detail  how  those  appointments  are  made^  and  it 
makes  no  limitation  as  to  the  grade  to  which  we  mavappoint  an 
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officer.  Before  the  war  we  had  a  series  of  examinations  for  offioets 
of  the  different  grades,  and  the  officer  who  got  on  the  reserve  list  as  a 
second  lieutenant  might  qualify  hj  passing  an  examination  in  cer- 
tain subjects  and  become  a  first  lieutenant  or  a  captain,  and  many  of 
them  did  work  it  that  wny.  We  only  had  a  few  of  them,  and  they 
were  not  very  much  of  a  military  asset,  and  a  system  was  in  effect 
then  by  which  men  could  obtain  promotion  on  the  reserve  list.  That 
will  be  done  here. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  When  this  war  came  on  the  men  who  had  definite 
rank  in  the  Reserve  Corps  did  not  get  that  rank  in  the  Army.  The 
officers  on  the  reserve  list,  I  think,  were  the  men  who  had  the  hardest 
time  getting  recognition  during  this  war.  I  knew  a  great  many  men 
who  were  majoi^  on  the  reser^'e  list,  who  were  never  assigned  to  any 
duty  at  all. 

Gen.  March.  A  great  many  of  those  men  were  medical  officers  and 
the  Medical  Reserve. Corps  was  a  very  big  feature.  Under  the  old 
law  no  doctor  could  be  given  a  commission  in  the  Reserve  Corps  above 
the  grade  of  major,  and  we  found  that  the  grade  of  major  was  filled 
by  some  of  the  very  best  doctors  in  the  United  States.  So  we  started 
in  promoting  those  men  to  lieutenant  colonelcies  and  colonelcies  in 
the  National  Army,  so  that  we  would  give  them  rank  corresponding 
to  their  professional  duties  in  that  way.  The  old  law  was  so  rigid 
that  the  doctors  in  the  Reserve  Corps  could  not  have  a  higher  grade 
than  major. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Will  these  men  have  the  absolute  right  to  the  rank 
if  they  are  called  into  service? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanford.  There  were  a  lot  of  these  reserve  officers  who  were 
not  assigned  to  any  duty  at  all. 

Gen.  March.  I  am  not  able  to  say  why  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Sanford.  They  did  not  .seem  to  nave  any  standing  at  all  by 
reason  of  being  on  the  reserve  list. ' 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  these  provisions  you  are  authorized  to  put 
on  active  duty  any  number  of  these  reserve  officers  you  please  at  any 
time,  as  I  take  it. 

Gen.  March.  Where  do  you  find  that  language? 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  middle  of  page  25  where  it  says: 

In  time  of  actual  or  threateneil  hostilities  the  President  may  order  reserve 
officers  to  active  service  and  retain  them  nn  such  service  nntil  the  emergency 
Is  past.  At  other  ttm^,  a  reserve  officer  may  he  ordered  to  active  service  tn 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  but  may  not  be  retained  on  such  service  with- 
out his  own  consent  for  a  period  excecfllng  15  days  In  any  one  calendar  year. 
While  In  active  service  a  reser\e  officer  may  be  assigned  to  duty  or  training 
of  any  character  to  which  on  offlcer  of  the  same  grade  and  branch  of  the 
service  of  the  Army  may  appropriately  he  assigned. 

That  permits  you  to  put  him  on  duty  and  carry  him  as  long  as  you 
please. 

Gen.  March.  At  the  camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  coidd  put  him  on  any  duty  3 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  preclude  the  necessity  of  ever  coming 
to  Congress,  if  vou  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  your  commis- 
sioned personnel.  You  will  be  able  to  go  to  the  reserve  list  and  take 
from  the  reserve  list  as  many  as  you  please. 
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Gen.  Mabch.  You'  could  bring  them  into  the  service  for  15  days, 
but  could  not  retain  them  beyond  that  unless  they  were  willing  to 
come  in.    You  could  not  order  them  in  mandatorily. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  you  get  him  in  you  could  keep  him  as  long 
as  vou  wished,  as  I  take  it.  You  can  increase  your  commissioned 
officers  by  50,000,  if  you  wanted  to,  regardless  of  any  consent  of  Con- 
gress.   Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  wise  situation  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  practical  thing. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Most  of  these  officers,  or  at  least  a  great  many  of 
them,  would  be  anxious  for  active  duty  in  order  to  get  the  salaries; 
probably  a  number  of  them  would.  Under  this  provision  all  that 
the  department  would  have  to  do,  if  it  wanted  to  get  these  officers  in 
would  be  to  order  them  to  active  duty. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  could  be  covered  by  a  limitation  on  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  why  put  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  putting 
a  limitation  on  every  appropriation? 

Gen.  March.  The  money  asked  for  for  that  purpose  is  covered  by 
a  specific  item  in  the  appropriation  bill,  and  the  theory  is  that  15 
days  would  give  us  a  chance  to  have  the  officers  join  the  camps  and 
get  familiar  with  the  routine  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  provision  leaves  it  wide  open  for  you  to  take 
as  many  of  those  men  as  you  want,  provided  they  are  willing  to  go 
on  active  duty. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  substantially  the  fact. 

Mr.  Greenk.  That  could  be  limited  by  providing  that  the  pay  of 
the  reserve  officers  shall  come  out  of  a  certain  fund  and  limit  it  to 
that  only,  and  then  you  could  not  order  anybody  in  if  you  did  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  him  ? 

Gen.  March.  No,  we  could  not.  The  whole  section  in  reference 
to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corps  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sections  in 
the  entire  bill.  It  gives  the  Army  for  the  first  time  a  real  reserve 
to  fall  back  upon  in  time  of  war,  and  if  war  should  unfortunately  be 
declared,  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  sending  the  first  50,000  offi- 
cers through  training  camps  in  order  to  give  them  some  military 
education,  but  we  would  have  them  right  there  and  could  have  them 
as  a  part  of  the  Army  and  organized  in  accordance  with  law. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Unless  some  system  of  training  or  discipline  is 
adopted,  in  six  or  eight  years  from  now  we  could  not  rely  on  such 
a  reserve  list,  could  we? 

Gen.  March.  These  men  go  on  the  reserve  list  for  five  years.  As 
they  pass  out,  we  will  have  jgraduates  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  the  corps  organized  in  colleges,  coming  in,  as  they  will, 
at  the  bottom.  We  have  to  keep  a  reserve  corps  of  officers.  That 
i.s  much  more  important  than  a  reserve  corps  of  men.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  improvise  an  officer  in  time  of  war, 

TOTAL  ENLISTED  STRENCiTir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  section  refers  to  the  total  enlisted 
strength. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  section  28.  This  provision  in  regard  to  the 
total  enlisted  strength  has  always  been  in  these  bills,  and  limits  the 
total  enlisted  strength  to  the  United  States  Army,  excluding  the 
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Philippine  Scouts  and  the  men  of  the  Medical  Corps,  the  unassigned 
recruits  and  those  on  duty  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
to  482,000  men.  That  limitation  includes  all  the  combatant  troops 
of  the  Army.  The  other  men  that  belong  in  the  total  of  509,000  in- 
clude tlie  men  in  the  Staff  Corps.  That  is  really  a  thing  we  ought  to 
have  in  mind  in  referring  to  the  strength  of  the  Array  when  we  com- 
pare an  army  of  576,000  officers  and  men  to  an  army  of  175,000. 
Those  two  figures  are  not  comparable  at  all.  They  are  different 
propositions.  Tlie  number  of  482,000  is  the  number  that  should  Be 
compared  with  175,000,  whicli  existed  before  the  war. 

UNASSIGXED  RECRUITS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  section  refers  to  unassigned  recruits. 

(ien.  March.  Section  29  deals  with  unassigned  recruits.  That 
simply  gives  us  a  leeway,  when  we  have  the  volunteer  enlistments 
up  to  509,000  men,  so  that  we  can  carry  a  wi-tain  nuiuber  of  men 
over  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur,  and  while  t!»e.se  unassigned  re- 
cruits are  earned  in  the  bill  they  would  not  be  appropriated  for. 
I'he  appropriations  would  be  for  the  actual  organizations  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  is  the  real  necessity  for  maintaining  an  anny 
of  509,000  men  in  the  Regular  Establii^ment  when  we  provide  for  a 
training  corps,  which,  in  a  year  or  two,  will  mean  an  effective  force 
of  men  numbering  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand?  What  practical 
use  can  be  made  of  those  troops? 

Oen.  March.  That  question  was  asked  me  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  I 
answered  it.  The  discussion  took  up  practically  a  whole  day,  and 
whole  ground  was  covered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Generally,  what  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Gen.  March.  I  explained  how  this  increase  came  about,  taking  as 
n  basis  the  235,000  men  now  provided  by  the  old  law  as  the  strength 
of  the  Army.  Then  we  have  five  new  corps  that  are  not  provided 
for  in  the  old  law  at  all,  and  that  would  automatically  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  new  corps,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  something 
like  300.000  men. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  strength  of  each  organized  unit  itself  has 
been  changed  in  this  war.  Under  the  national  defense  act,  taking 
a  company  of  Infantry  as  an  example,  the  maximum  strength  of  a 
company  of  Infantry  was  150  men.  The  organization  dev^oped  in 
this  war  makes  the  maximum  strength  of  a  company  of  Infantry 
250  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  in  filling  up  the  units  of  this  organization  you 

need  this  number  of  men? 

Gen  Marcii.  An  automatic  increase  is  necessary,  entirely  apart 
from  the  training  situation.  That  would  give  us,  on  that  basis,  auto- 
matically, over  300,000  men— about  360,000. 

Then,  besides  that,  we  liave  this  problem  presented.  We  have 
793.000  boys  of  19  years  of  age,  according  to  the  figures  given  by 
the  Provost  Marshal  General.  l>oys  who  become  19  yours  of  age 
every  year,  based  on  our  present  population.  Our  problem  is  to  find 
some  way  to  train  those  boys,  provided  a  system  of  univei'sal  military 
training  is  approved  by  Congress.    That  means  we  must  have  in 
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tlie  camps  where  they  are  to  Ire  trained  tlie  trained  overhead  nece^^^ary 
to  train  them  in  those  caiups. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  this  big  establishment  is  necessary  to  man 
tJiese  c!inn)H  wlien  they  train  these  men? 

Gen.  March,  Yes,  it  is  that,  and  it  is  soniethin*;  in  addition.  It 
provides  for  the  toast  defence  which  is  separate  from  that ;  it  pro- 
vides for  Panama,  for  Hawaii,  for  the  Philippines,  for  Siberia,  etc., 
wliich  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  training  purposes.  But  in  the  16 
camps  there  are  16  divisions  piwided  for, 

Mr.  AxTHoNY.  Is  not  the  necessity  for  an  enlarjjed  coast  defence 
minimized  by  the  tremendous  navy  we  are  building? 

(Jen.  March.  That  is  another  point.  And  it  brings  in  a  very  im- 
])ortant  proposition,  too.  The  number  of  men  Rxed  foi'  the  const 
artillery  in  this  bill  is  pmlicated  on  one  feature  we  never  had  before. 
The  coast  defence  has  a  certain  number  of  guns  which  are  in  place- 
ments now,  and  it  has  also  charge  of  the  submarine  mines  which 
used  to  belong  to  the  engineers  some  years  ago. 

In  additi(»i  to  that,  as  a  development  of  this  war  we  have  the  rail- 
way artillery,  which  is  one  of  the  components  of  the  artillery  of 
an  army.  That  includes  the  larger  guns  which  go  on  railroad  trucks 
which  were  manned  during  the  war,  and  which  have  been  manned  in 
other  nations  by  the  coast  artillery  troops.  Those  guns  are  really 
gims  of  position ;  they  come  up  on  spurs  of  railroad  tracks  in  the 
rear  of  the  firing  line,  and  the  handling  of  those  guns  was  done,  or 
was  taken  care  of  by  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  so  this  bill  provides 
the  personnel  which  would  take  charge  of  liat  artillery  fi-om  the 
Coast  ArtiUeiT  Corps,  and  that  is  a  part  of  the  increase.  As  to  the 
work  of  the  Navy  in  connection  with  coast  defence,  just  what  Con- 
gress is  going  to  do  about  the  increase  in  the  Navy,  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  Mr.  Daniels  withdrew  his  request. 

Mr.  Antjiont.  In  view  of  the  development  of  this  railroad  artil- 
lery defence,  will  that  uot  largely  supplant  the  permanent  coast 
defences  ? 

Gen  March.  You  are  i*ight  alwut  that.  We  are  having  that 
worked  on  now.  We  have  made  a  new  study  on  that.  The  mobility 
of  these  railroad  guns  will  permit  them  to  be  moved  fi-om  point  to 
point,  or  from^harbor  to  harbor,  quite  rapidly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  occurred  to  uic  the  other  day — I  was  going 
through  Hell  Gate,  in  Xew  York,  where  they  have  a  couple  of  posts, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  they  would  i"un  a  spur  railroad  truck 
to  these  posts  and  run  the,se  mobile  guns  down  there  they  would  be 
almost  as  effective  as  fortifications. 

Gen.  March.  When  you  have  Gen.  Coe,  the  Chief  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  before  you-  to  discuss  the  section  of  the  bill  in  reference  to 
the  Coast  Artillery  you  will  find  that  he  is  quite  sympathetic  with 
the  idea  you  have  m  mind. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  we  start  with  the  divergent  points  of  harbor  de- 
fense, or  coast  defence  in  the  military  problem,  and  the  number  of 
men  whose  technical  study  and  efficiency  lies  along  the  line  of  har- 
bor defences  with  guns  in  fixed  position  around  harbors,  of  course 
that  will  include  a  part  of  the  artillery  which  is  not  mobile.  There 
must  be  another  part  of  the  coast  artillery  that  will  work  with  the 
mobile  army,  and  that  is  one  of  the  occasions  for  the  increase? 
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Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr,  Greene.  So  that  instead  of  being  a  part  of  the  harbor  de- 
fence in  their  employment  in  time  of  emergency  they  would  be  a 
part  of  the  mobile  Army  and  would  be  usually  enjraffed  either  in 
coast  defence  or  with  the  Army  Artillery  in  the  field  ? 

Cfen.  March.  Tliat  is  right 

Mr.  Greene.  Because  they  are  a  part  of  the  artillery  science  that 
is  somewhat  limited  to  the  jwculiar  character  of  the  weapon  and 
the  positions  froiu  which  it  is  fired? 

Gen.  March.  Tiiat  is  right. 

Mr.  Greene.  That,  of  course,  is  the  result  of  a  study  which  was 
made,  a.s  I  understand  it.  on  the  original  proposition  to  combine 
all  the  artillery  arms  under  one  head,  which  you  have  resolved  into 
the  present  situation. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Thifl  is  a  question  which  {-omes  up  in  my  mind  in 
the  matter  of  coast  and  harbor  defence  as  related  to  the  Navy.  It 
seems  to  me  the  analog\'^  is  something  like  the  question  of  spare 
parts.  If  a  man  loses  a  wheel  off  of  an  automobile  he  wants  to  have 
a  good  wheel  to  put  on.  If  the  Xavy  does  not  succeed  in  holding 
back  the  enemy  from  the  coast,  the  coast  artillery  ought  to  just  as 
big  as  the  Navy  was,  and  a  little  stronger. 

Gen.  March.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  coast  defence  is  not  only 
to  prevent  an  enemy  navy  from  bombarding  our  cities,  but  it  must 
form  a  rallying  point  behind  which  the  fleet  can  go  to  its  base.  If 
any  of  our  vessels  are  driven  back  they  must  have  some  place  to 
go  to,  and  that  place  uuist  be  a  <lcfended  harl>or  whei-e  they  can 
not  be  followed  ny  the  enemy's  fleet:  and  that  is  the  basis  upon 
which  all  naval  fleets  attack  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  seems  to  me  the  second  line  of  defense  must  be 
stronger,  because  if  we  got  down  to  tbc  second  line,  and  it  is  not 
as  pood  as  the  fii-st  line,  you  will  nuike  a  wrong  calculation  and  you 
will  not  have  any  second  line  of  defence  at  all,  because  it  will  not 
hold  out. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanford.  General.  I  regi-et  to  tell  you  that  so  fMi-  as  I  am 
able  to-  find  out  there  is  no  unanimous  sentiment  ifi  Congress  for 
universal  military  training;  at  least  there  is  some  slight  opposition 
in  certain  quartei-s.  Do  you  not  think  that  eventually,  and  in  the 
early  future,  if  we  had  siich  a  policy  of  training  that  the  Regular 
Army  coidd  be  reduced  very  gi'eatly  from  the  figures  you  have  here 
for  this  year? 

"  Gen,  Mar(  !i.  If  the  Regular  Army  were  only  for  the  purposes 
of  training  the  young  men  who  come  in  under  universal  military 
training,  that  unquestionably  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Sanj'ORD.  Do  you  not  think  that  eventually  the  whole  sy.stem  of 
defence  of  continental  America  could  be  managed  by  our  method 
of  universal  militao'  training?  Do  you  not  think  the  men  could 
virtually  be  trained  for  harbor  defence  and  coast  defence  and  evei*y- 
thing  else,  so  that  America  would  he.  continentally  speaking,  well 
defended  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  object  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sanford.  And  the  onlj  need  of  a  Regular  Army  on  this  con- 
tinent would  be  for  the  training  of  the  young  men? 
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Gen.  March.  No.  The  bill  does  not  provide  that  the  young  men 
who  are  being  trained  are  available  for  military  service,  except  in 
time  of  war. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  understand  that,  but  do  you  not  think  that  this 
this  country  is  well  defended,  continentally.  if  it  has  at  all  times 
from  1,000,000  to -2,000,000  men  who  have  had  the  training  prescribed 
by  this  measure,  in  their  vouth  ? 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  ccmclitions  are  not  as  simple  as  that.  There  are 
'many  things  that  have  come  up  in  times  past  which  illustrate  what 
I  have  in  mind.  For  instance,  the  United  States  went  into  Vera 
Cruz  when  conditions  seemed  to  make  it  necessary.  With  simply 
a  training  army,*  and  these  young  men  not  being  available  for  service, 
mfmifestly  some  expeditionai-y  force  entirely  apart  from  that  is 
necessary.  Manifestly  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  force  to  meet 
(situations  of  that  kind.  Manifestly  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  limit 
our  forces  to  men  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  said  continentaily  speaking.  I  realize,  of  course, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  police  foVce  for  our  outlying  possessions. 
But  I  think  if  we  had  two  or  three  million  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  if  we  had  a  large  body  of  citizens 
ready  to  officer  those  men  witli  a  large  reserve  force,  we  will  have 
the  material  out  of  which  an  army  can  be  immediately  created  for 
a  great  emergency,  and  we  will  have  the  only  army  w©  will  need 
except  for  use  as  police  force  for  our  outlying  island  possessions. 

Perhaps  that  is  a  problem  that  need  not  be  settled  now,  but  I  am 
perfectly  ceitain  that  we  will  see  less  and  less  need  for  a  Regular 
Army. 

Oen.  March.  I  can  not  agree  with  ^ou  on  that. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  do  not  think  we  will  see  less  need  for  officers  or 
fewer  nonconmiissioned  officers. 

(ren.  March.  You  tliink  a  saving  could  be  made  in  enlisted  men 
throughout  the  Army  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Sanpord.  We  could  do  away  almost  entirely  with  an  enlisted 
force  in  the  United  States,  or  on  the  continent. 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  That  proposition  has  also 
been  put  up  to  us  many  times.  The  War  Department  to-day  is 
confronted  with  practically  daily  calls  from  governoi-s  of  States  to 
send  in  Regular  troops  because  of  conditions  that  exist  in  their 
States.  The  National  Guard  is  practically  out  of  existence,  and  the 
governors  say  they  can  not  recruit  them.  National  defence,  in  the 
sense  of  only  having  a  training  force  in  the  nation,  with  thes  men 
not  subject  to  call  does  not  meet  the  trouble  at  all.  It  does  not  meet 
such  a  problem  as  we  had  in  the  ca«e  of  the  Vera  Cruz  expedition, 
and  things  of  that  kind  are  coming  up  all  the  time.  The  War  De- 
partment is  recommending  this  strength  for  the  Anny.  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  a  Targe  force  to  reconmicnd  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  gives  it  as  its  sincere  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  recommend  fewer  men  at  this  time,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  recommendation  is  ours.  It  is  founded  on  that  sin- 
cere belief. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Speaking  of  our  insular  garrisons,  do  you  still 
maintain  a  Cavalry  brigade  in  Hawaii? 

Gen.  March.  Some  of  those  troops  were  bi-ought  back  a  year  ago 
and  sent  to  France. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  there  was  a  brigade  there  a  couple  of  yeai*s 
ago,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  a  military  nhsiirdity,  to  put 
so  much  cavalry  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Gen.  March.  The  War  Department  studied  that  pi"oblem,  and 
had  board  after  board  working  on  the  defences  of  Hawaii.  Of 
course,  Hawaii  is  isolated,  and  the  force  we  can  retain  there  per- 
manently out  of  the  Regriilar  forces  would  not  he  sufficient  to  keep 
Hawaii  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  aggressive  power  that  could 
land  there  with  a  very  much  bigger  force.  One  of  the  theories  of 
the  defence  of  that  is  that  certiiin  places  would  be  selected  for  land- 
ings. The  harbors  were  studied,  and  fortifications  were  put  in  to 
give  the  best  result.  The  Cavalry  force  was  considered  to  be  a  force 
that  could  be  moved  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  provided  an  enemy 
was  making  an  eifort  to  land,  so  we  must  have  a  rapidly  moving 
force  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Anthoxt.  How  much  more  expeditiously  they  tould  be 
moved  with  motor  trucks? 

(Jen.  Mahch.  Tliat  is  the  modern  idea. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  have  expended  several  million  doUai's  on  tlie 
Cavalry  post  there. 

Gen.  March.  There  is  not  a  bngade  thei'e  now. 

Mr.  Greexe.  This  contemplates  taking  care  of  the  enemy's  foi-ce 
after  they  had  landed.  I  suppose  if  they  attempted  to  make  a  land- 
ing they  would  do  it  under  cover  of  guns  against  which  foot  soldiei's 
would  not  be  effective? 

Gen.  March.  What  we  would  do  would  be  to  rush  the  Cavalry 
organizations  to  a  threatened  point  where  thev  would  go  into- 
trenches.  Of  course,  they  could  not  fight  with  hlg  gun  projectiles 
in  the  open,  but  when  men  are  packed  in  boats,  trying  to  make  a 
landing,  they  would  be  absolutely  vulnerable  to  infantry  fire, 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow.  Satur- 
day, Septembpr  20. 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Mh^itary  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 

S(Uutda>j,  Sc.ptrmhcr  20,  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
(chairmun)  presiding. 

STATEHEHT  OF  OEN.  FETTON  C.  UABCH,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF— 

Continaed. 

Tlic  Chairman.  General,  will  you  kindly  continue  your  explana- 
tion of  House  bill  8^s7.  a  bill  to  reorganize  and  incix'ase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  ITnited  States  Army,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(ien.  March.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  reached,  I  think,  .section  28, 
which  covei-s  the  total  enlisted  strength.  That  provitles  that  "  The 
total  enlisted  fori e  of  the  T'nited  States,  excluding  the  Philippine 
Scouts  and  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Medical  Department  nnd  the 
unassigned  recruits,  and  tiuv^e  on  duty  at  the  United  States  Militarv 
Acaileniy,  shall  not  at  any  time,  except  in  the  evo  it  of  actin'  or 
threatened  war  or  similar  emergency  in  which  the  public  safotv  de- 
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mands  it,  exceed  482,000/'  retaining  the  language  which  Congress 
usually  employs  in  dealing  with  the  ^strength  of  the  Army.  You 
will  notice  it  fixes  the  strength,  with  the  exception  of  those  spei-ifie 
organizations  named,  at  482,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Philippine  Scouts  have  we  at  the 
present  time? 

Gen.  Maucii.  T  would  have  to  consult  our  recruiting  service 
i-ecords  to  give  you  the  figures.  They  show  314  ofiicers  and  8J.*29 
iMiliKted  men. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  many  are  authorized? 

Gen.  Marcii.  I  have  not  that  information  here,  but  my  recollection 
is  that  it  is  12,000  men.  The  language  of  the  original  law  is  that  they 
must  not  exceed  12,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Did  a  good  many  of  those  officers  of  the  Scoute 
serve  in  this  war? 

(ren.  March.  Some  of  them  did.  Some  of  them  ^ot  commissions, 
and  a  number  of  men  who  have  made  good  in  this  war,  noncom- 
missioned officers  in  the  Regular  Army  who  have  obtained  rank  as 
high  as  captain,  have  applied  for  vacancies  in  the  Philippine  Scouts, 
and  we  are  filling  them  up  with  a  very  high-grade  lot  of  officers  in 
that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  explain  section  29? 

T7NAS8IONED  KBCRUITS. 

Gen.  March.  Section  29  provides  for  unassigned  recruits.   It  says 

Tlie  number  of  unassigned  recruits  at  depots  or  elsewhere  shall  not 
exceed  35,000,  except  in  time  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities." 

Congress  has  always  in  legislation  given'us  a  leeway  in  the  matter 
of  unassigned  recruits.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  strength  of  the 
Army  authorized  by  Congress  is  always  in  the  form  of  unassigned 
recruits,  in  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  organizations,  and  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  If  the  Army  is  filled  up  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ments and  we  were  not  authorized  to  go  over  that  number  even  by 
one  man,  when  we  reached  that  limit  the  operation  of  the  recruiting 
sen'ice  would  have  to  stop.  If  we  have  a  provision  in  the  bill  for 
these  unassigned  recruits  we  can  always  keep  on  obtaining  recruits 
and  continue  the  operations  of  the  recniiting  service.  Then  when 
vacancies  occur,  from  one  cause  or  another,  those  men  in  the  un- 
assigned recruite  can  be  used  to  fill  the  vacancies.  We  will  always 
have  them  at  hand  to  fill  whatever  vacancies  occur,  and  it  makes  a 
variable  maximum. 

The  Chaxb3£an.  That  is  the  condition  under  the  national  defense 
act? 

Gen.  March.  Precisely.  The  number  is  more  than  the  number  pro- 
vided for  under  the  national  defense  act,  because  the  Army  provided 
for  in  this  bill  is  larger,  but  the  percentage  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  next  section? 

original  vacancies. 

Gen.  Mabch.  Section  30  provides  for  original  vacancies.  This  sec- 
tion is  important  in  connection  with  the  stren^h  of  the  Army,  be- 
cause we  can  not  appoint  new  officers  under  this  act  unless  we  get  a 
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sufficient  number  of  men.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  impossible  for 

us  to  have  a  big  overhead  of  officers  commissioned  at  once.  If  they 
did  not  have  any  men  to  comjnand  there  would  be  no  use  in  having 
the  officers.   We  have  a  lot  of  applications. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  brings  us  back  to  something  we  were  disciissiiijg 
the  other  day,  and  I  asked  some  questions  about  it.  My  idea  of  this 
is  that  if  Congress  wanted  to  pass  a  law  skeletonizing  the  Army, 
authorizing  ail  these  different  corps — I  believe  under  this  bill  a  com- 
pany would  consist  of  238  men? 

Gen.  March.  A  company  of  infantry  would  consist  of  138  men 
in  peace  strength  and  '250  men  at  war  strength. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  we  were  to  provide  for  a  skeletonized  army, 
and  we  were  to  authorize  the  filling  up  of  the  companies  to  a  strength 
of  100,  or  to  a  strength  of  75,  whatever  the  number  might  be.  Then 
would  you  not  have  an  overhead  of  officers?  Could  you  not  under 
such  a  plan  as  that  have  more  officei-s  in  proportion  than  there  would 
be  enlisted  men? 

Gen.  March.  If  you  fixed  the  strength  of  a  company  of  infantry, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  President,  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  Congress  should  cut  down  the  strength  of  the 
Army  in  peace  times,  do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  plan 
by  which  we  can  have  an  overhead  of  officers? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  not  a  simple  problem.  We  would  have  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  divisions.  It  you  authorized  300,000  instead 
of  500,000  that,  of  course,  would  not  provide  us  with  21  divisions; 
it  would  only  provide  us  with  half  that  number. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Could  you  not  have  skeletonized  divisions? 

Gen.  March.  You  would  not  get  anything  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  if  we  had  a  skeletonized 
«rmy  we  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  trained  for  serv- 
ice in  case  of  emergency. 

Gen.  March.  Absolutely.  That  is  very  impoi*tant;  you  are  right 
itbout  that.  . 

Mr.  Kearns.  Could  you  not  devise  a  provision  by  which  you  could 
have  these  officers  well  trained  for  immediate  use  in  case  we  should 
need  them? 

Gen.  March.  This  bill  provides  for  the  training  and  constant 
supply  of  officers  of  all  kinds.  If  Congress  decides  that  the  strength 
of  an  infantry  company  should  be  100  men  instead  of  138  men  and 
4  officers,  a  total  of  142,  which  we  recommend,  that  would  auto- 
matically cut  down  the  Army  all  along  the  line,  and  keep  an  over- 
head of  officers,  and  that  overhead ,  would  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Put  in  a  clause  or  section  or  the  bill  authorizing 
that. 

Gen.  March.  Put  in  a  clause  which  would  forbid  us  having  offi- 
cers unless  we  got  the  men  for  them. 
Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  my  idea. 
Gen.  March.  That  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Your  experience  in  this  war  has  shown,  has  it  not, 
that  if  you  have  a  company  of  100  men,  well  trained,  and  then  in 
case  of  an  emergency  you  would  throw  in,  say  another  100  or  150 
men.  raw  recruits  with  these  trained  men  that  the  100  trained  men 
in  that  company  would  help  to  trains  these  150  raw  recruits? 
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Gen.  March.  They  would,  and  they  do,  of  course.  But  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  absorbed,  the  number  you  mention,  would  be  too 
large.  If  you  fix  tlie  strength  of  the  company  organization  at  100 
men  and  then  have  to  increase  it  suddenly  in  time  of  war  up  to  250 
men,  the  number  of  raw  recruits  you  mention  is  too  large  a  number 
of  men  to  be  absorbed.  Congress  has  heretofore  fixed  the  peace 
strength  at  two-thirds  the  war  strength.  In  the  Hay-Chamberlain 
bill  the  maximum  strength  was  fixed  at  150,-  and  the  peace  strengtli 
was  fixed  at  100,  so  that  it  was  only  necessary  under  the  provisicms 
of  that  bill,  when  a  company  was  increased  to  war  strength,  to  take 
in  50  additional  men,  and  they  could  be  taken  in  and  absorbed. 
But  under  the  proposition  you  suggest,  we  would  take  in  as  great 
or  a  greater  number  of  green  men  than  the  number  of  trained  men 
we  a^eady  had  in  the  company,  and  that  would  not  work;  it  would 
be  too  many  to  take  in. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Your  idea  is  if  you  have  100  trained  men  in  a  com- 
pany it  ought  not  to  be  augmented  by  more  than  50  green  men! 

Gen,  March.  If  we  put  the  peace  strength  of  a  company  at  two- 
thirds  the  war  strength,  and  the  war  strength  of  an  infantry  com- 
pany is  250  men,  then  the  peace  strength  of  an  infantiy  company 
would  be  167  men.  But  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  we 
hare  skeletonized  the  Infantry  company  to  138  men  and  4  officers. 

The  Chairman.  About  one-  half  the  war  strength? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  have  in  an  infantry  company  100  well  trained 
men  you  could  put  in  100  additional  recruits  to  advantage? 

Gen.  March.  We  could  not  do  that  to  advantage;  but  it  would 
be  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  would  say  you  could  put  in  50  additional  men  to 
advantage  ? 

Gen.  March.  We  could  carry  50  more  men,  I  think.  But  the  point 
about  the  138  men,  the  reason  we  can  cut  the  Infantry  company  down 
to  138  men  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  fill  it  up  with  gi-een  men.  This 
scheme  provides  that  the  Infantry  company  shall  be  filled  up  to  war 
strength  with  men  who  have  had  the  universal  military  trainmg.  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  put  the  peace  strength  down  to  138  men. 
Otherwise  we  would  ask  that  the  peace  strength  be  put  170  men. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  universal  military  training 
is  the  main  feature  of  this  proposition  ? 

Gen.  March.  It  is  the  backbone  of  it. 

Wise.  If  we  had  universal  military  training,  why  could  you 
not  absorb  100  men  or  150  men,  if  they  had  to  train  with  the  100 
trained  men? 

Gen.  March.  It  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  three  months' 
military  training  does  not  give  us  100  per  cent  efficiency.  You  can 
not  complete  the  job  of  being  a  soldier  in  three  months.  Of  course,  so 
far  as  the  men  we  sent  to  France  wei*e  concerned,  when  we  had  to  get 
men  across  to  bolster  up  our  allies,  many  of  them  only  had  three 
months'  training  in  the  United  States,  but  after  they  got  on  the  other 
side  Gen.  Pershmg  gave  them  three  months'  more  training,  and  there 
was  not  a  man  who  got  on  the  firing  line  who  had  had  less  than  three 
months'  training.  Most  of  our  men  got  six  months'  training.  But 
^hen  the  Germans  were  making  their  big  advance,  and  when  Haig 
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said  he  was  standing  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  we  simply  had  to 
throw  the  men  in. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  General,  the  first  fighting  in  which  American  forces 
got  in  this  war  was  at  Chauteau-Thierry,  was  it  not? 

Gen.  March.  No.  That  was  the  first  big  fight. 

The  Chairman,  The  first  American  figliting  was  at  Cantigny  ? 

Gen.  March.  Cantigny  was  the  First  Division  fight. 

The  Chairman.  That,  was  the  first  real  American  fight? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  Americans  who  were  in  tlie  fight  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  had  all  had  six  months'  training,  had  they? 
Gen.  March.  Every  man  of  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  do  you  approve  of  the  idea  of  undertak- 
ing vocational  training  in  the  Regular  Army! 

Gen.  March.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  about  it. 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  I  do,  indeed.  We  have  got  vocational  training 
established  now  at  Camp  Devens,  Camp  Custer,  Camp  Lee,  Camp 
Meade,  and  other  places,  where  we  put  up  a  plant  and  have  re^ilar 
courses.  For  instance,  if  a  man  wants  to  take  vocational  training 
as  a  motor  mechanic  we  have  motor  trucks  which  arc  used  for  that 
kind  of  training.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  all  laid  out  for  the 
man,  and  he  has  a  choice  of  something  like  nine  diflferent  courses, 
and  we  intend  to  extend  it  still  further.  We  are  going  quite  as  far 
as  the  money  which  has  been  appropriated  will  allow  us,  hiring 
civilian  instructors  where  it  is  necessary.  It  is  a  very  fine  thing  for 
them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  idea  is  to  have  them  take  that  vocational 
training  voluntarily,  is  it,  or  would  you  compel  them  to  take  it? 

Gen.  March,  You  bring  up  a  very  good  point.  We  have  always 
had  authority  to  have  post  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  enlisted  men 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  those 
schools  to  learn  something.  But  nobody  ever  went,  and  that  was 
really  a  failure.  It  was  a  voluntary  proposition.  This  is  a  fine  thing. 
Every  single  man  who  comes  into  the  Army  now  who  needs  an  edu- 
cation must  attend  those  schools  as  a  part  of  his  work.  The  proposi- 
tion of  giving  the  men  an  opportunity  to  learn  some  profession  in 
addition  to  that  of  being  a  soldier  so  far  is  a  voluntary  proposition, 
but  it  is  voluntary  with  pressure.  Instead  of  simply  publishing  an 
order  saying  that  a  man  nas  a  right  to  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, we  use  the  morale  officers  whom  we  have  established  in  the 
camps  to  see  these  men  individually  and  talk  with  them  in  order  to 
impress  upon  them  the  desirability  of  taking  this  instruction  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  better  citizens,  and  as  a  result  of  this  work 
of  the  morale  oflncers  among  the  men,  the  men  are  coming  in  in 
shoals  to  take  this  instruction. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  vocational  training  also  have  a  ten- 
dency to  ^ve  a  man  a  little  relaxation  from  the  hard  work  of  mili- 
tary traimng? 

Gen.  March.  It  does ;  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  after  having  had  four  or  five  hours 
of  strenuous  military  training,  does  not  a  man  seek  the  vocational 
training  as  a  sort  of  relief  t 
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Gen.  March.  He  will  come  to  the  classes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  carried  it  through  so  far  as  to  have  a 
sort  of  course  where  if  a  man  enlists  for  three  years,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  while  serving  as  a  soldier  he  would  ^t  a  three-years'  course  in 
vocational  education?  Have  you  carried  it  to  the  extent  so  that  in 
the  first  year  he  can  take  a  certain  course  and  in  the  next  year 
another  course,  and  so  on.  so  that  when  »  man  comes  out  he  has 
really  completed  some  particular  course? 

Gen.  March.  We  are  doing  just  that  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  first  report  from  these  camps  where  we  have  established  the  voca- 
tional training  has  come  in — that  is,  the  preliminary  report — and 
that  was  on  my  desk  yesterday.  We  are  going  to  publish  a  little 
pamphlet  explaining  to  the  Army  at  large  all  about  this  proposition, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  that  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, showing  what  courses  a  man  can  take,  and  what  we  are  doin^. 
That  will  be  printed  in  the  next  few  days,  giving  all  the  details  m 
regard  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  in  order  to  make  that  a  suct-ess  you 
would  have  to  have  practically  the  same  course  at  all  the  different 
posts,  or  else  require  the  men  to  remain  at  some  deBnite  post  and  not 
be  transferred  from  one  post  txt  another. 

Gen.  March.  So  far  we  have  tried  this  on  at  various  selected  points 
that  were  conveniently  located  for  tlie  work,  and  they  are  mostly  in 
camps.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  going  to  have  special  coui-ses  in 
the  Coast  Artillery  arm  of  the  service,  wiierc  they  would  have  tcrli- 
nical  training,  which  would  lead  up  to  improving  tlie  nten  in  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and  at  the  same  time  give  tliem  a  good  tech- 
nical training  in  such  subjects  as  electricity.  So  that  these  men, 
when  they  get  through  with  their  three  years  in  the  Army  will  be 
able  to  get  positions  at  very  good  salaries  with  electrical  companies, 
and  we  find  now  that  we  are  not  able  to  keep  these  men  in  the  service 
because  they  get  offers  of  good  positions  on  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  That,  as  T  recall,  has  been  the  experience  in  the 
last  few  years  in  connection  with  the  men  in  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps.  By  reason  of  what  they  have  learned  in  connection  with  the 
electrical  work  then  they  have  been  given  employment  at  very  re- 
munerative salaries  as  soon  as  they  can  get  out  of  the  Anny  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  exactly  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Has  it  not  been  demonstrated  by  exi>erience.  Gen- 
ei-al,  that  it  is  advisable  to  transfer  the  troops  occasionally  from  one 
ix)=t  to  another?  Do  the  men  not  get  intf)  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
if  they  remain  at  one  post  for  tlie  entire  period  of  their  enlistment, 
and  is  not  that  one  of  tne  reasons  why  you  move  a  regiment  from  one 
place  to  another?.  It  makes  it  better  for  the  officers,  and  I  would 
assume  better  for  the  men. 

If  that  is  true,  would  it  not  be  possible  at  ceitain  posts  to  have  a 
certain  character  of  instruction,  and  the  men  woidd  remain  there, 
say  one  year,  and  then  transfer  them  to  another  post,  and  remove  the 
organization  ^'hich  was  at  the  second  post  to  another  one,  and  ad- 
vance them  in  that  way,  and  then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have 
all  the  facilities  at  each  one  of  tliese  posts  for  the  purpose  of  training 
these  men  ? 

Gen.  M.\ncii.  That  would  he  wholly  practicable. 
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The  Chairmax.  But  very  expensive.  The  transportation  of  or- 
^rimizations  from  one  post  or  station  to  another  runs  up  into  big 

money. 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  three-year  and  one-year 
enlistment,  the  way  we  have  it  now,  the  one-year  men  are  going  out 
because  they  really  do  not  get  all  the  training  in  tJie  vocational  work 

that  they  possibly  can  have.  Unless  they  reenlist  they  lose  some  of 
it.  The  three-year  men  have  an  ample  opportunity  to  get  the  full 
benefits  of  this  system.  The  replacement  of  one-year  men  oy  one-year 
men  makes  a  steady  flow  of  men  through  the  organization,  and  it  is 
the  same  way  in  tlie  case  of  the  three-year  men.  So  that  so  far  as  the 
idea  of  transferring  whole  regiments  from  one  post  to  another  is  con- 
cerned, you  will  find  that  a  great  many  of  th^  men  have  not  been 
at  one  place  right  along,  so  that  we  are  able,  without  detriment  to 
the  service,  to  practice  economy  in  the  transfer  of  those  organiza- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Coi-ps  those  people  are  usu- 
ally in  their  forts  and  usually  stay  there  until  they  finish  their  enlist- 
ment. So  far  as  the  Cavalry  is  concerned,  that  whole  arm  has  been 
on  the  border  for  quite  a  long  time.  The  Army  has  practically  sub- 
stantially moved  iteelf  by  the  going  in  and  going  out  of  the  enlisted 
men. 

Mr.  jA.iir,H.  Do  ycu  iippiove  oi'  the  admission  uf  iiiiens  into  the 
Army,  who  can  not  read  or  write  or  speak  any  English ! 

Oe'n.  MAnrn.  We  huve  started — under  the  war  powers  we  are  tak- 
ing in  some  of  those  men  and  training  them.  Wc  had  quite  a 
number  of  citizens  in  the  Ignited  States  who  were  of  (Jerman  origin 
and  who  were  inst  as  loyal  as  anybody  else.  AVe  have  kept  tiiem  out 
of  the  Army  during  the  war  because  they  are  Oerman,  and  for  no 
other  reason:  there  is  no  reason  in  the  wctrld  why  thev  can  not  be 
a  part  of  our  Army  in  time  of  peace.  We  have  estivblislied  at  Camp 
Upton,  in  New  York,  a  center  where  v*e  havu  tried  out  a  number  of 
young  men  wlio  did  not  know  much  about  the  t^nglish  language, 
some  2,000  of  them.  We  started  training  them  and  teaching  them 
our  ideas  about  civilization,  and  teaching  our  language,  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  giving  them  regular  military  instniction,  and  we  are  meet- 
ing with  surprising  success  with  them.  They  learn  rapidly  and 
they  are  coming  tlirough  with  it. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  The  War  Department  sent  down  a  bill  of  that 
character,  and  I  introduced  it  in  the  House,  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Department. 

Gen.  March.  Tliat  proposition  is  meeting  with  success.  These 
nien  have  got  to  be  assimdated  in  the  body  politic,  and  those  who 
come  into  the  Army  are  to  ha^'e  every  chance  of  being  tau^t. 

Mr.  Kkabns.  Those  men  are  aliens? 

(4en.  March.  I  presume  they  are  men  of  every  origin. 

Mr.  James.  The  men  I  was  referring  to  in  my  question  are  aliens 
who  can  not  talk  the  English  language  at  all. 

(ien.  March.  No  man  can  get  into  the  Army  in  time  of  peace  un- 
less he  has  taken  out  his  first  papers  and  declared*his  intention. 
That  is  according  to  law. 

Mr.  James.  But  you  are  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  War  Department  sent  down  a  bill  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  change  the  law  as  Mr.  James  suggests.  That 
bill  is  pending  before  the  committee  now. 
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Mr.  Jame«.  As  rt  matter  of  fact,  you  are  taking  men  into  tlie  Arnty 
n<»w  wlio  are  aliens? 

(Jen.  March.  "Where  we  can  do  that  under  the  autliority  of  the 
eniei^'ncy  only ;  of  course,  the  law  forbids  us  taking  men  in  who 
are  alipns.  So  far  as  taking  uten  who  can  not  read  or  write  is  con- 
cemwl.  our  ex|wrience  with  the  draft  showed  that  the  number  of 
soldiers  who  came  in  by  the  draft  who  could  not  roiul  or  write  wixs 
a  surprising  percentage.  25  per  cent,  I  tliink.  But  after  these  men 
had  had  the  instnietion  we  gave  them  they  cume  tlirongli  and  made 
corking  good  soldiers.   A  great  many  of  them  went  to  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  Under  existing  law  are  we  not  allowed  to  give 
citizenship  to  those  alients  who  have  been  in  the  Army  a  certain 
length  of  time  ? 

(ren.  March.  We  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  Kearns.  To  bestow  citizenship  upon  tlieni? 

Tl»e  Chairman.  Yes. 

(len.  March.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  organizations 
which  came  through  here  not  long  ago  one  of  the  local  judgesgave 
citizenship  to  three  or  four  hundred  soldiers  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  provision  of  law. 
Mr.  James.  The  Army  has  given  these  men  citizenship? 
Gen.  JVIarch.  Where  these  men  served  during  the  emergency.  I 
notice  one  judge  gave  citizenship  a  day  or  so  ago  to  69  men  of  the 
First  Division. 
Mr.  Kearns.  In  what  law  was  that  provided? 
Gen.  March.  I  think  that  was  in  the  selective  service  act,  which 
has  been  passed  since  the  war  began. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  war  measure  altogether,  but  the  clerk  to 
the  committee  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  H.  ^R.  3707,  which 
is  pending  before  the  committee,  was  up  for  consideration  at  one 
of  our  hearings,  and  Secretary  Baker  advocated  it  and  said  that 
24.9  per  cent  of  our  soldiers  who  came  in  through  the  draft  law 
were  unable  to  read  and  understand  the  English  language,  or  to 
write  a  letter  in  the  English  language. 

(ien.  March.  That  is  true.  All  those  men  got  a  t^est.  They  were 
trained  so  that  they  could  imderstand  commands.  The  Seventy- 
seventh  Division,  which  had  in  it  a  large  percentage  of  men  who 
could  not  read  or  write  English  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
divisions  in  the  service.  Those  men  were  taught  and  they  learned 
rapidly  and  became  fine,  patriotic  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  division  which  had  in  it  the  "  Lost 
Battalion"  ? 
Gen.  March.  I  believe  so. 
Mr.  James.  Those  men  could  talk  no  English? 
Gen.  March.  A  great  many  of  them  could  not.    There  was  an 


who  hqd  been  assigned  to  duty  with  a  battalion  of  men  in  which 
he  said  not  a  single  man  could  talk  the  English  language,  and  wlien 
he  faced  them  the  first  time  he  felt  perfectly  helple^.  But  he  got 
interpreters  who  could  translate  his  orders  to  these  people  in  their 
own  language,  and  translate  whatever  he  wanted  to  say  to  them. 


officer  that  went  around 
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They  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens,  and  they  were 
tau^rht,  and  he  said  before  he  had  work^  with  them  two  months 
he  felt  that  they  were  the  finest  outfit  he  had  ever  served  with. 
They  were  very  much  devoted  to  their  work  and  were  anxious  to 
learn,  and  they  learned  so  rapidly  that  this  officer  said  it  was  very 
inspiring  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  so-called  "  Lost  Battalion "  was  one  of  the 
units  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Division? 

Gen.  March.  My  impression  is  that  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  They  went  up,  as  I  now  recall,  right  through  the 
Argonne  woods  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  fights? 
Gen.  March.  They  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  that  our 

soldiere  ever  did, 

Mr.  Wise.  Those  men  who  got  citizenship  came  in  through  the 
draft,  and  did  not  claim  exemption,  and  therefore  they  were  in  the 
Army  and  serving? 

Gen.  March.  If  thay  went  in  the  Army  and  served  during  the 
war  we  gave  them  citizenship. 

Mr.  Wise.  These  were  men  who  were  drafted  and  did  not  claim 
exemption  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  members  of  the  conunittee  will 
recollect  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  at  peace,  and  that  the  emei^ncy 
still  exists,  and  will  exist  until  the  Pi-esident  proclaims  peace. 

(Jen.  March.  We  would  like  to  keep  that  up  after  peace  is  de- 
clared. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  the  purpose  of  sending  the  bill  I  refer 
to  <l<)wn  hei-e  for  consideration  was  to  enable  you  to  do  it  after  the 

pincrgencv  is  ovei-? 

(ien.  March.  Thiit  is  right. 

Mr,  AVisK.  I  do  not  think  the  general  answered  the  (luestiou  as  to 
wlietlicr  or  not  he  fuvored  tliat. 

(ien.  March.  We  have  tried  it  out  jls  an  experiment  and  we  are 
doing  well  with  it,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  it  was  recommended 
that  a  change  of  law  should  he  considei*ed. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  favor  the  proposition  and  you  think  it 
ought  to  he  carried  on  after  peace  is  proclaimed? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wise.  If  you  carry  it  on  after  peace  is  proclaimed  any  for- 
eigner, without  any  intention  of  incoming  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  can  get  into  the  Army  and  gain  a  knowledge  of  everything 
we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  preparations  for  defense,  and  stay  in 
the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  these  men  are  being 
trained  and  how  niiiny  are  being  tniined.  and  what  we  expect  to  do 
in  the  way  of  defense? 

(ien.  March.  These  men  who  come  in  under  this  arrangement 
would  not  he  of  any  value  to  a  foreign  government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  a  foreign  government  wunts  to  find  out  anything  about 
our  Army  they  send  out  particular  men,  men  who  are  picked  for 
that  purpose,  "and  those  men  will  delilrerately  take  out  their  first 
pajwi^  anti  enlist  in  the  Army.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  (iermany  had  men  here  f>efore  the  war  to  find  those  things  out. 
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They  would  use  for  a  thing  of  tlmt  kind  selected  men  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  military  affairs.  We  were  considerably  exercised  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  in  finding  in  our  coast  defenses  a  great 
number  oi  men  of  that  kind  whom  we  had  to  weed  out.  There  were 
a  nuraiber  of  men  of  that  kind  who  went  over  with  the  first  con- 
tingents of  our  Army,  men  of  German  origin,  and  they  were  very 
soon  picked  out  and  returned  to  the  United  States  for  service  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  James.  Now  you  are  advocatig  a  plan  of  having  Germans  who 
can  not  understand  English  come  into  the  Army  for  an  education. 
Then  if  we  have  another  war  with  Germany  you  send  them  over  there 
and  then  send  them  back  here. 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  number  of  such  men  would  be  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  strength  of  the  Army,  and  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  a  German  who  comes  to  the  United  States  and  expects 
to  have  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Government  should  not 
take  some  part  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  We  can  use 
tliose  men  for  service  on  the  border  or  can  use  them  at  the  different 
posts.  If  they  want  to  come  into  the  Army  voluntarily  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  take  them  in. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  We  took  them  in  in  the  draft. 

Gen.  March.  We  took  them  in  in  the  draft,  and  they  made  fii*st 
rate  soldiers.  These  men  are  coming  in  voluntarily ;  we  can  not  com- 
pel them  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  explanation  of  the 
next  section.  General? 

APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  March.  Section  31  relates  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
provides  for  a  change  in  the  present  law.  It  provides  specifically 
that  all  the  officers  commissioned  in  the  Army  in  the  future  shall  be 
commissioned  in  certain  specified  branches  of  the  Army,  instead  of 
being  commissioned  in  the  separate  corps,  as  has  been  the  rule  here- 
tofore. The  effect  of  that  is  to  extend  the  detail  system  to  the  staff 
corps.  To  illustrate  how  that  would  work  out:  For  instance,  a  man 
would  not  hereafter  get  a  commission  as  an  ordnance  officer  in  the 
Ordnance  Corps,  but  he  would  get  a  commission  in  tlie  line  of  the 
Army.  He  would  not  get  a  commission  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment*. He  would  be  detailed  from  the  line  of  the  Army  to  the 
Ordnance  Department.  This  proposition  extends  the  detail  system 
throughout  the  staff  corps,  except  so  far  as  the  present  permanent 
personnel  is  concerned.  I  have  heen  over  that  once  or  twice  in  ex- 
plaining t!ie  other  sections  of  t^^e  bill,  and  this  section  31  sets  out 
specifically  how  that  is  done. 

You  will  see  that  the  section  provides  that  those  officers  "  now  com- 
missioned" in  said  branches  will  continue  under  existing  commis- 
sions, so  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  affects  them  at  all.  It  simply 
refers  to  new  appointments. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Has  it  not  been  the  practice  to  commission  men  in 
the  Staff  Corps? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  In  the  past? 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  This  would  prevent  that  practice? 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  they  will  be 
commissioned  in  these  branches  which  are  mentioned  ? 
Gen.  March.  In  these  specific  branches. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  the  Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry,  Coast 
Artillery,  Corps  of  Engineers,  etc. 
Gen.  March.  And  detailed  in  the  Staff  Corps. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Detailed  from  these  various  arms  of  the  service. 
Gen.  March.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  staff  corps  now  have  permanent  offioOTS? 
(Jen.  March.  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Inspector  General's  Department? 

Gen.  March.  The  Inspector  General's  Department  has  only  one. 
and  that  is  Gen.  Chamberlain.  When  Gen.  Chamberlain  retires  that 
corps  will  be  entirely  a  detail  corps.  There  are  three  or  four  oflScers 
still  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Departmwt.  Almost  all  of  them 
have  become  detailed  since  you  pa^ed  the  law  providing  for  the 
detail  system  in  1901.  It  is  gradually  absorbing  all  of  them.  But 
in  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Quartermaster  Department 
there  are  still  quite  a  number  of  officers  who  are  permanent  oflScers. 
Those  men,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  will  continue  in 
their  status  as  permanent  officers  until  they  pass  out  by  retirement, 
death,  or  otherwise,  and  as  they  pass  out  they  will  all  be  replaced 
by  men  commissioned  in  the  fighting  branches  of  the  Army.  But 
that  does  not  apply  to  the  Medical  Corps,  as  I  have  already  explained. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  give  us  your  reasons  for  desirmg  Uiat 
change  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  went  into  that  quite  fully  in  our  discussion  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  proposed  bill.  My  examination  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  in  connection  with  section  1  was  so  comprehensive  that  I 
think  practically  all  of  these  were  brought  out  quite  fully. 

Mr.  Sanford  asked  whether  the  retention  oi  the  Manchu  systen? 
was  by  implication.   The  last  paragraph  of  this  section  simply  re 
iterates  the  present  law.  That  paragraph  says: 

Officers  for  duty  in  the  branches  herein  authorized  and  in  which  officers  arf 
not  commissioned  shnll  be  obtiilned  by  temporary  details  from  among  officers  of 
correspoiidins  grades  in  other  branches;  but  no  officer  below  the  grade  ot 
Iletittviant  c<ilonel  shall  be  detailed  to  duty  detaching  him  from  the  branch 
in  which  iiermaoently  commissioned  for  more  than  four  years  In  any  perlof' 
of  six  years,  except  In  time  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities. 

Tliat  is  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  explain  tiie  next  section. 

DETAILS. 

Gen.  March.  Section  32  is  in  reference  to  details.  It  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  detail  officers  for  any  military  duty  he  may 
consider  necessary.  He  has  that  power  now^  but  the  important  point 
in  connection  with  that  particular  section  is  the  last  part  of  it,  be- 
ginning in  line  15 : 

But  all  other  restrictions  or  limitations  now  imposed  by  law  upon  the  asslf^* 
ment  of  ofHcers  for  the  performance  of  duties  authorized  by  law  are  hereby 
repealed,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  act. 
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That  paragraph  does  this.  At  present  the  President  can  not  de- 
tail an  officer  to  he  the  head  of  a  corps  in  which  there  are  perma- 
nent officers,  unless  the  officers  so  detailed  shall  have  served  at  some 
time  during  his  servicp  for  four  years  in  tliat  corps.  We  found 
that  during  the  war  if  he  had  to  make  an  appointment  of  a  htiid  of 
a  staff  department,  and  ho  had  a  number  of  such  appointments  to 
make,  his  field  of  selection  was  limited.  He  did  not  have  a  fair 
show  and  the  Army  did  not  have  a  fair  show.  Tliere  are  many 
officers  who  would  be  available  for  that  duty  who  can  not  he  ap- 
pointed because  of  that  provision.  The  President  is  limited  in  hi.s 
field  of  selection  by  tliat  provision,  and  the  provision  in  this  sec- 
tion gives  the  President  the  power  to  detail  officers  to  be  heads  of 
staff  corps  without  limitation  in  regard  to  service,  and  to  base  his 
selection  on  efficiency,  regjirdless  of  the  lengtli  of  time  the  officers 
may  have  served  in  the  corps  as  junior  officers.  For  example,  tliere 
is  going  to  be  a  detailed  officer  as  Inspector  General  to  replace  Gen. 
Chamberlain  when  Gen.  Chamberlain  retires.  The  President,  in 
looking  over  the  field  of  selection  may  find  a  colonel  who  has  served 
four  years  in  the  Inspector  General's  Department  as  a  major.  That 
man  is  in  the  field  of  selection,  whereas  colonels  right  there  in  the 
Inspector  Gimerars  Office,  on  ike  job  have  only  served  three  years 
can  not  be  chosen.  Manifestly  that  is  not  right.  The  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  war  sent  a  letter  to  Congress  on  the  subject  recom- 
mending that  the  field  of  selection  should  be  increased,  but  that 
recommendation  died.  Now,  it  is  put  in  this  form  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  a  man  is  detailed  in  one  corps  as  a  major, 
under  the  present  law  he  is  compelled  to  remain  in  that  rank  for 
focr  years! 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  He  could  not  be  promoted  to  be  head  of  that  corps 
or  department  ? 

Gen.  Mahch.  But  the  point  is  this:  When  the  President  comes 
to  select  the  head  of  a  department,  by  law,  as  it  is  at  present,  he  is 
confined  in  his  selection  to  men  who  have  served  for  four  years  in 
that  corps.  If  a  major,  when  he  was  a  younger  officer  had  served 
four  years  In  that  corps,  and  is  now  a  colonel,  he  is  in  the  field  of 
the  President's  selection  for  promotion  to  the  head  of  the  corps. 
But  there  may  be  a  colonel  who  is  actually  serving  in  the  Inspector's 
Department,  but  who  has  served  there,  say,  three  years,  and  is 
familiar  with  the  work,  but  he  would  not  be  in  the  field  of  selec- 
tion. The  other  man  may  have  served  in  the  corps  12  years  before 
that,  but  he  is  in  the  selection.  The  President  is  limited  in  liis  se- 
lection to  those  who  have  served  four  years  in  the  corps.  That  was 
a  law  which  was  passed  years  ago,  and  it  is  wrong.  There  is  no 
reason  for  that  limitation.  The  department  wrote  a  special  letter 
about  that  and  sent  it  down  here  during  the  war,  and  tried  to  get 
the  field  of  selection  extended,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  that. 

Mr.  Keabns.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  referring? 

Gen.  March.  X  am  referring  to  the  last  part  of  section  32,  which 
repeals  the  restrictions.  That  applies  to  the  situation  I  have  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  the  next  section.  General. 
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Gen.  Mabch.  Section  33  refers  to  the  subject  of  promotions.  That 
opens  up  the  question  of  promotion  by  selection. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  over  uiat  very  fully  in  the  earii» 

hearings  on  the  bill  1 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  I  went  over  that  very  fully  and  explained  why 
the  department  is  recommending  it,  and  I  explained  its  operation. 
I  stated  very  frankly  that  the  Aimy  has  always  opposed  promotion 
by  selection,  and  that  is  the  reason  wliy  it  has  not  been  passed  before. 
The  Army  officers  who  believe  that  promotion  by  selection  is  the- 
oretically all  right  are  afraid  of  the  application  of  it  and  always 
have  been.  Now,  they  have  had  promotions  by  selection  throuphout 
the  Army  at  large  for  over  a  year,  and  everybody  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  can  work.  Everybody  has  seen  it,  and  it  has  worked 
successfully  during  this  war,  when  a  great  many  people  thought  it 
would  not  work  out.  I  would  like  to  have  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee consider  my  testimony  on  that  carefully,  becau.se  what  I  say 
in  reference  to  it  is  the  result  of  experience  in  this  war. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  Some  of  the  officei's  heretofore  have  been  in  favor 
of  it.    I  know  Gen.  Crazier  was  very  enthusiastic  over  it. 

Gen.  March.  A  great  many  of  them  liave  been.  But.  as  I  said  to 
the  committee  before,  a  number  of  SeiTetaries  of  War  have  been  in 
favor  of  it  and  several  Presidents  have  favored  it.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Taft  did  recommend  it  to*Oongress,  but  the  opposition  of 
the  Army  itself  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  never  adopted. 

Mr.  Kearns.  There  is  some  opposition  to  it  now,  is  there  not? 

Gen.  March.  There  is,  but  tnere  are  a  great  many  converts  to  it. 
1  mentioned  to  this  committee  the  other  day  Cren.  McAndrew,  who 
was  Gen.  Pershing's  chief  of  staff.  Gen.  McAndrew  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  this  point  to  the  effect 
that  while  he  had  always  opposed  promotion  by  selection  he  had  be- 
come a  convert  because  he  had  seen  how  it  worked  out  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  opposition  comes  mostly  from  the  junior  officers  ? 
Gen.  March.  Largely  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  are  afraid  they  will  not  be  in  the  selected 
crowd. 

Gen.  March.  But  this  bill  provides  for  that.  It  provides  that  the 
promotion  by  selection  does  not  go  into  effect  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant. In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  there  is  no  difference  between 
officers.  They  are  all  on  the  same  footing.  They  have  not  had  the 
experience  or  the  responsibility  which  qualifies  them  to  do  special 
work.  But  when  they  get  to  the  grade  of  captain  the^  have  their 
firet  command.  They  get  to  the  place  where  they  are  m  command 
of  a  company  of  250  men  in  the  war-strength  organization.  Under 
tlie  scheme  we  propose  the  final  selection  for  promotion  is  made  by 
.11  board  of  five  officers  apopinted  by  the  President.  But  that  board, 
under  the  pi-ovisions  of  this  section,  in  the  second  paragi-aph,  on 
page  29— 

Will  be  limited  in  its  selection  to  those  nffieers  wlio  hnve  l>een  recommeiideti 
for  selection  by  tbeir  experience  throuRbout  the  established  chain  of  comniamU'. 
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An  officer  has  to  be  recommended  for  selection  by  his  superior  of- 
ficers all  the  up  the  line  before  he  is  considered  for  promotion 
by  this  board.   But  as  the  bill  provides — 

Whenever  this  procedure  shall  not  result  In  filling  a  vacancy,  It  shall  be 
filled  by  promotioD  by  seniority. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  could  eliminate 
politics  from  it. 

Gcii.  Mabch.  This  scheme  does  not  absolutely,  because  it  puts  in 
the  hands  of  the  Army  itself  the  promotions  that  are  made. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  was  referring  to  politics  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  March.  But  if  the  sel^ion  was  made  by  somebody  who  did 
not  know  the  man  except  from  paper  knowledge,  there  would  be  no 
certainty  that  the  promotion  would  be  a  fair  one.  But  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  scheme  the  recommendation  must  come  ivom 
officere  who  have  served  him  and  know  all  about  him. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  worked  out  satisfnctorilv  in  the  Navy? 

Gen.  March.  It  has  worked  out  so  satisfactory  in  the  Xavy  that 
Secretary  Daniels  went  before  the  Naval  Committee  within  the  last 
six  months  and  recommended  that  it  be  extended  to  include  all 
grades  in  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  the  feeling  among  the  officers  in 
the  Navy? 

Gen.  March.  Officers  who  have  spoken  to  me  about  it  are  enthu- 
siastic for  it.  Of  course,  there  are  other  officei-s  who  are  not  entluisi- 
astic  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  the  Navy  it  has  not  been  looked  upon  al- 
together as  a  panacea  for  some  of  their  ills? 

Gen.  March.  I- think  there  have  been  some  muttering  about  it.  I 
have  heard  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  have  I,  I  will  say  frankly.  The  Navy,  of 
coui-se,  is  operating  under  this  very  plan  you  have  incorporated  in 
this  bill. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Wise.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  some  muttcrings  rather 
than  have  an  inefficient  officer? 

(icn.  March.  Precisely;  that  is  the  answer.  We  think  efficiency 
diould  govern  the  whole  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui-se.  we  do  not  question  your  sincerity  at  all 
in  these  matters. 

Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  always  believed  in  this 
methotl  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  army.  When  I  was  a  junior 
officer  I  was  always  in  favor  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  thing  that  ap- 
plies in  business  of  all  kinds,  and  it  slxould  apply  to  the  Army  as 
well. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  think  a  board  of  Army  officers  appointed 
to  select  men  for  promotion  would  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
refuse  to  be  influenced  by  some  powerful  Senator  or  Menibev  of 
Congress  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  I  do.  The  practical  working  of  this  scheme  is 
this:  Say,  for  instance,  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  grade  of  captain, 
and  the  first  lieutenants  of  the  arm  in  which  the  vacancy  occuix  are 
to  bp  considered  for  that  vacancy.  There  will  be  jjersoniiel  boaixls  in 
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each  of  the  20  divisions.  Say  two  of  those  organizations  recommend 
two  men  for  promotion  by  selection.  Those  two  names  to  the 
division  commander,  and  if  he  does  jiot  agree  with  the  board  which 
I'ecommonds  those  men  he  must  state  the  reasons  for  his  disagrw- 
njcnt.  If  ho  aprees  with  the  recommendation  for  promotion  bv  scloc- 
tion  of  one  man,  he  sends  that  along  to  the  corps  commander.  I  f  the 
corps  commander  gives  his  reason  why  this  man  sliould  not  be  pro- 
moted, that  wiir  throw  him  out.  But  if  the  name  goes  along  and  is 
approved  by  the  commanders  along  the  line,  wlien  the  name  g^ts  to 
Washii^on  and  comes  before  this  board  which  has  Iwen  appoinied 
by  the  President,  it  must  have  been  approved  all  along  the  line  by 
the  commanders  under  whom  he  has  served.  In  other  wortls.  nobody, 
even  of  the  highest  authority,  can  select  a  man  for  promotitJii  un- 
less he  has  been  approved  by  all  of  the  commanding  officers  alont;  the 
whole  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  explained  that  very  fully  when  we 
were  considering  section  1. 
Gen.  March.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  take  up  the  next  section. 

TERMINATION  OF  CBRTAIN  APFOIN"^ENT6. 

Gen.  March.  Passing  now  to  section  34.  that  deals  with  the  termi- 
nation of  tertain  appointments.  That  reverses  the  present  law  with 
reference  to  provisional  second  lieutenants.  I  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee before  that  the  effect  is  the  same  as  the  present  law.  Thi? 
gives  an  officer  a  commission  on  a  pennanent  status,  and  if  he  does  not 
make  good  he  is  relieved  at  the  end  of  two  years,  instead  of  taking 
him  in  on  a  provisional  status  and  continuing  him'  if  he  does  make 
good.  There  is  a  little  psychology  about  it.  The  enlisted  men  do 
not  look  upon  an  officer  who  is  on  a  provisional  status  in  the  same 
way,  they  do  not  regard  him  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  if  he  is 
commissioned  on  a  permanent  status. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  would  apply  to  graduates  of  West  Point? 

Gen.  March.  No;  they  have  had  four  years  training  instead  of 
two  years. 

Mr.  Keabns.  You  count  their  training  from  the  time  they  enter 
the  Military  Academy? 
Gen.  March.  Tes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  to  amend  the  law  to 
take  care  of  the  temporary  officers  in  case  they  were  injured  or  re- 
tired on  account  of  disability. 

Gen.  March.  You  did.  This  is  the  better  way  of  doing  it,  1 
think,  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  the  present  law.  But  it  is  in 
letter  legal  form. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  the  next  section? 

ENLISTMENT  PERIOO. 

Gen.  March.  Section  35  deals  with  the  enlistment  period.  It  pro- 
vides that  hereafter  the  period  of  enlistment  shall  be  three  years. 
Under  the  present  law  which  Congress  has  passed  one-third  of  the 
Army  must  have  a  one-year  enlistment  period  and  the  rest  of  them 
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a  three-year  period.  This  provision  recognizes  the  three-year  period 
tliroughout,  and  the  War  Department  recommended  it  at  the  time 
you  passed  the  previous  law. 

The  military  reason  for  it  is  this.  If  the  one-year  enlists  now 
he  has  had  training  in  this  war  which  gives  him  a  running  start. 
That  training,  ordinarily,  consumes  so  much  of  the  one  year  tliat 
you  do  not  get  a  full  year's  work  out  of  a  man.  When  a  green  man 
comes  in  he  must  first  go  through  tlie  recruiting  depots  and  then 
he  must  have  preliminary  training,  and  after  you  have  spent  four 
or  five  months  on  him  and  you  then  send  him  to  the  Philippines, 
it  takes  three  weck.s  to  get  him  there  and  three  weeks  to  get  him 
back,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  have  to  discharge  hmi,  and 
you  have  not  gotten  very  much  out  of  him.  The  three-year  period 
gives  the  United  States  Govemment  a  fair  return  upon  its  invest- 
ment. It  costs  a  good  deal  to  train  a  man  and  keep  him,  and  the 
Government  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  one-year  period  was  suggested  at  the  time 
because  it  was  believed  that  we  ought  to  have  a  very  large  re,serve 
force,  and  it  was  believed  that  many  more  men  would  enlist 
for  one  year,  especially  young  men  just  graduating  from  colle^  or 
from  some  school,  who  would  be  willing  to  take  a  year's  training. 
Then,  also,  they  would  be  able  to  earn  a  little  money  to  start  in  on 
their  future  life's  work,  and  we  felt  at  that  time  that  we  would  get 
a  great  many  more  men  who  would  enlist  for  one  year  and  then 
go  into  the  reserve  than  by  enlisting  them  for  three  vears.  Then 
too.  there  was  the  matter  of  desertion.  The  committee  believed  that 
a  man  would  stick  out  a  one-year  period  and  not  attempt  to  desert, 
whereas  if  he  enlisted  for  three  years  and  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  service  after  nine  months  or  so,  and  seeing  two  years  more 
ahead  of  him,  he  would  be  inclined  to  take  French  leave. 

Gen.  Makch.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  was  the  reason  the 
committee  did  it.  But  with  a  universal  military  training  scheme 
in  operation  the  reserve  passe~s  out.  That  would  give  us  a  real  re- 
sen-e  of  men  who  had  had  the  military  training  and  they  would  be 
fitted  for  service  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Kea«xs.  As  I  understand  it  the  controlling  reason  for  writ- 
ing the  one-year  period  in  the  law  was  to  build  up  the  strength  of 
the  Army,  because  you  could  not  get  enlistments  for  three  years, 
but  it  was  thought  that  we  could  get  enlistments  for  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  last  law;  but  it  was  thought  that  a 
pood  many  men  who  are  still  in  the  Army  would  be  satisfied  to  re- 
main a  year  longer,  whereas  they  would  not  be  willing  to  remain 
three  years  longer. 

Gen.  March.  It  turned  out  that  that  was  not  so.  The  enlistments 
for  one  and  three  years  are  practically  equal  now. 

Mr.  Keabnr.  General,  I  tiiink  possibly  you  have  covered  this 
point,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  it.  An  Army  composed 
of  one-year  men  is  much  more  expensive  to  the  Government  than 
an  Army  composed  of  three-year  men,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  March.  Much  more  expensive. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  a  much  less  effective  army. 

Gen.  ]IVfARCH.  Much  less  effectivej  you  are  wholly  right  about  that. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  section  specifically  puts  into  law  the 
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vocational  educational  training.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  ac- 
tually doing  that  now  and  are  receiving  great  assistance  from  civil- 
ians everywhere.  It  is  apparently  a  very  taking  thing,  and  we  feel 
that  it  ought  to  be  continued  and  made  permanent. 

Mr.  Wise.  What  other  kind  of  instruction  do  you  propose  to  give 
under  that  provision!  I  not-ice  this  provides  for  giving  instruction 
along  educational  lines,  and  the  language  is — 

ClvIIhin  teachei-8  may  be  employed  to  aid  in  giving  such  instruction  part  of 
whlcli  may  wnsist  of  vocational  training. 

"What  other  kind  of  instruction  is  it  proposed  to  give  the  men 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section? 

Gen.  March.  We  are  giving  them  straight  education.  We  have 
educational  courses  which  embrace  teaching  a  man  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, history,  etc.  We  are  really  developing  universities  at  each  one 
of  these  camps,  where  a  man  has  the  choice  of  a  certain  number  of 
different  vocations  or  a  choice  of  straight  education.  This  pamphlet 
which  I  have  referred  to,  which  will  be  published  shortly,  will  ex- 
plain exactly  what  is  being  done.  I  think  there  are  11  different 
vocations  now  provided  and  two  ^ts  of  different  kinds  of  straight 
education. 

The  Chaibhan.  Will  you  take  up  the  next  section?  Abolition 
of  Regular  Army  Reserve  and  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 

Gen.  March.  The  next  section,  section  36,  provides  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Regular  Army  Reserve  and  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 
I  have  already  explained  at  some  length  the  reason  for  incorporating 
that  section  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  the  next  section. 

PAT  OF  CERTAIN  ENUSTED  HEN. 

Gen.  March.  Section  35  provides  for  the  pay  of  certain  enlisted 
men.  Throughout  this  bill  there  are  provided  certain  grades  which 
have  been  developed  by  the  war  among  noncommissioned  officers 
and  privates  which  we  did  not  provide  for  before,  and  this  provides 
that  those  people  are  to  have  the  pay  of  the  corr^ponding  grade 
which  is  already  authorized  in  some  corps  or  arm.  Tne  li^  part  of 
that  section  raises  the  pay  of  regimental  sergeants  major,  sergeant«j 
major,  senior  grade,  regimental  supply  sergeants,  and  firemen  of  the 
Army  mine-planter  service.  The  regimental  sergeant  major  is  tlie 
highest  ranking  noncommissioned  officer  of  the  regiment,  but  for 
some  reason  he  gets  less  pay  than  the  quartermaster  sergeant  of  the 
senior  grade.  This  puts  nim  on  an  equality  with  the  quartermaster 
of  the  senior  grade.  The  present  pay  of  the  firemen  of  the  Army 
mine-planter  service  is  $30  a  month,  and  this  puts  him  at  $36  a 
month,  giving  him  a  small  but  well-earned  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  the  next  section,  General  ? 

ESTIMATES,  APPROntlATIONS,  AND  APPORTIONMENTS. 

Gen.  March.  Section  38  provides  for  the  budget  system,  which  I 
explained  at  length  for  two  days  to  the  committee,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  over  that  again. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  the  next  section  ^ 
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Gen.  March.  Section  39  is  the  first  of  the  sections  which  pi-ovido 
for  universal  military  training.  That  has  been  gone  into  at  some 
length. 

I  will  say,  with  reference  to  the  series  of  paragraphs  following, 
that  the  model  for  all  these  paragraphs  in  tno  bill  was  the  para- 
graphs which  Congress  passed  in  the  selective  service  act,  as  far  as 
we  could  make  them  applicable  to  this  situation.  We  put  in  the  same 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  law,  and  we  put  in  the  same  provisions 
tor  boards  to  consider  the  exemption  of  voung  men  and  kept  the 
Regular  Army  out  of  them.  It  is  provided  that  the  people  shall 
take  charge  of  it  themselves,  and  it  has  been  framed  along  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  selective  service  act,  which  worked  out  so  success- 
fully. If  there  are  no  questions  on  that,  I  think  I  may  pass  to 
the  next  section. 

Mr.  James.  When  these  yonng  men  of  19  years  of  age  go  to  the 
ramps  will  they  take  an  oath? 

Gen.  March.  They  will  be  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War. 

Mr.  jAMEii.  They  take  the  same  oath  as  the  man  who  joins  the 
R^ular  Army? 

Gen.  March.  Xo;  because  that  oath  provides  for  service  for  one 
year  or  three  years,  and  that  man  does  not  serve  in  that  sense.  That 
young  man  goes  to  the  camp  for  training,  and  he  is  a  part  of  the 
Army  only  in  that  limited  sense,  so  we  can  not  give  him  that  oath. 

Mr.  James.  If  he  deserts  he  can  be  tried  by  court-martial? 

Gen.  March.  Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  lie  is  made  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War  ex- 
pressly by  the  language  of  the  provision. 
Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  The  other  day  we  had  up  for  consideration  by  the 
committee  the  so-called  Mason  resolution,  and  it  was  suggested  by 
some  members  of  the  committee  that  the  President  had  a  perfect 
right  to  send  men  to  Siberia.  A  few  days  ago  Senator  Hitchcock 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  authorizing  the  President  to 
send  100,000  soldiers  to  Armenia.  What  is  there  here  to  prevent  the 
Pre^dent  from  sending  any  of  these  men  to  Mexico,  or  Armenia,  or 
anywhere  else? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  good  point.  I  will  point  to  the  paragraph 
that  specifically  provides  for  that.  I  refer  to  section  51,  on  page  40, 
which  is  headed    No  further  service  in  peace." 

Mr.  James.  The  question  is  what  the  President  would  call  peace. 
We  are  at  peace  with  Siberia,  but  we  have  soldiers  over  there.  He 
may  place  the  same  construction  on  his  power  in  connection  with 
wnding  soldiers  to  Armenia.  If  he  sends  them  to  Siberia,  why  could 
he  not  send  them  to  Armenia? 

(ien.  March.  The^se  men  do  not  belong  to  the  Army  except  for 
training  purposes.  It  is  specifically  stated  that  the  men  who  go  to 
the  camps  for  military'  training  arc  not  available  for  service  except 
upon  the  declaration  of  war,  when  the  seleetivo-serviee  act  automati- 
cally ^ocs  into  effect,  and  tho.=e  men  who  have  had  the  training  would 
be  in  the  first  line.  Section  51  was  put  in  the  bill  in  the  most  manda- 
tory form  so  as  to  prevent  the  President  from  doing  that  very  thing. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Right  there,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  Question. 
Section  51  provides  that  the  men  taking  this  training  shall  not  be 
subject  to  service  in  time  of  peace.  Why  would  it  not  be  well  to  put 
in  there  the  words  "  while  in  training,"  "  having  completed  his  train- 
ing"? That  is  the  i)oint  Mr.  James  is  getting  at,  whether  or  not 
these  men  will  be  subject  to  orders  while  in  traming. 

Gen.  March.  Lines  19,  20",  and  21,  on  page  40,  are  supposed  to 
cover  that  point.   Tliat  part  of  the  section  says: 

No  person  on  the  completion  of  his  tnilnins  shnll  he  (table  for  further 
training  or  any  sprvlce  In  time  of  jience  without  his  consent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  include  in  there  the  woixls  "while  in  train- 
ing" that  would  cover  his  point. 

Gen.  March.  If  that  is  obscure  we  will  })e  glad  to  have  that  put  in. 

Mr.  James.  It  would  not  be  your  intention  to  send  these  men  into 
Mexico  ? 

Gen.  March.  No.  Any  language  which  would  make  this  more 
explicit  would  be  entirely  arcept«)le  to  the  War  Department,  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  James.  You  would  not  send  any  of  these  men  into  Mexico? 

Gen.  March.  No;  that  is  not  our  intention.  They  are  not  to  be 
used  for  anything  except  training.  I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory 
military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  is  what  that  would  be.  * 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  understood  the  other  day  that  your  position  is 
that  the  President  has  the  power  to  send  troops  to  any  country 
when  he  believes  that  there  is  any  emergency  of  any  character  which 
demands  the  sending  of  them. 

Gen.  March.  The  President,  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Kegular  Army,  can  send  the  Regular  Array  anywhere. 

Mr.  Kearns,  At  any  time? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Tlien,  what  would  be  the  necessity  of  Senator  Hitch- 
cock's ivsolution  authorizing  the  President  to  send  troops  to  Armenia  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  know  what  Senator  Hitchto-k  inti-oduced 
his  resolution  for,  of  course. 

Mr.  Kearns.  His  idea  would  seem  to  correspond  with  your  idea. 

Gen.  March.  The  President  has  always  done  that  with  the  Regidar 
Army. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  Then.  «hnt  would  be  the  use  of  thiit  resolution  ? 

(len.  March.  I  do  not  believe  it  gives  the  President  one  bit  more 
power  tlian  he  has  m»\v ;  that  it  does  not  give  hiin  any  power  he  has 
not  got  now. 

That  is  i-eally  the  essen  e  of  the  univereal  training  scheme;  that  it 
is  only  a  training  proiwsition. 

Mr.  Kiihn  asked  nu  the  other  day — he  has  got  the  iuipression  that 
we  tOuld  take  these  men  sifter  they  were  trained  and  fill  up  the  Regu- 
lar Army  with  theiii.  We  do  not  want  that;  we  think  that  is  wrong. 
This  is  a  plain,  straight  training  scheme. 

Mr.  James.  In  putting  this  system  into  effect,  if  it  is  adopted,  you 
will  have  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  officei's,  will  you  not? 

Gen.  March.  AVe  will  be. 

Mr.  James.  I  have  a  couple  of  boys  and  if  they  go  into  one  of 
these  training  caiii])s  snd  have  over  them  a  domineering,  inconsider- 
ate officer  who  does  not  know  how  to  properly  handle  boys  of  that 
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age,  but  attempts  to  handle  them  in  the  way  he  would  handle  old  men 
in  the  R^ular  Army,  that  would  be  an  unfortunate  situation.  If 
3*ou  hare  that  class  of  officers  dealing  with  these  boys  in  the  training 
camps,  it  would  not  be  long  before  these  young  feliows  would  either 
become  Bolshevists  of  absolutely  no  use  to  the  countrjj  or  else  make 
them  stubborn,  so  thi>.t  they  will  not  want  to  do  anything,  and  make 
them  of  no  use  on  that  account.  We  have  had  some  of  that  type  of 
officers  in  France,  and  if  you  have  that  type  of  officers  in  these  train- 
ing camps  you  would  have  trouble  in  getting  men  in  time  of  war 
unlefis  you  conscripted  all  of  them. 

Gen.  March.  This  system  of  training  which  is  authorized  to  be 
done  by  the  Regular  Army  provides  for  these  young  boys  the  best 
instructors  we  can  get.  They  are  men  with  whom  the  business  of 
instruction  will  be  their  life  work,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  bi; 
any  cases  arise  like  those  which  have  arisen  in  the  Army  similar  to 
the  case  of  Hard  Boiled  Smith,  who  was  a  man  who  came  in  from  civil 
life^  Men  of  that  kind  were  men  who  had  not  had  that  sort  of 
authority  previously,  and  they  did  not  adjust  themselves  properly  to 
the  exercise  of  that  autiiority. 

I  believe  this  training  system,  if  it  is  handled  by  Regular  Arm  / 
officers  in  that  way  will  not  only  make  these  young  men  a  great  mili- 
tary asset  to  the  country  but  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  bovd 
themselves.  They  will  be  taught  to  understand  the  necessity  for  pei  - 
aonsl  cleanliness,  they  will  be  tau^t  personal  hygiene  and  personal 
sanitation,  and  will  learn  habits  of  precision  that  will  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  them  in  their  later  lives.  Then  they  will  become 
stronger  physically,  and  the  life  in  the  camps  out  in  the  open  is  what 
all  the  boys  tiy  to  get  now,  and  they  will  enjoy  it.  These  boys  now 
like  to  go  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  summer  camps,  and  other  camps,  and  they 
like  that  sort  of  life.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  boys  themselves 
it  win  be  a  most  beneficial  thing,  and  it  will  be  a  mighty  good  thing 
for  them,  personally. 

The  Chairman.  Manv  of  them  now  join  the  Young  Men^s  Chris- 
tian Association  and  other  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
exercises  and  physical  training  that  you  will  give  them  through  the 
Army  officers! 

Got.  March.  Precisely;  and  as  the  Army  officers  become  more 
expert  in  it,  having  nine  months  of  that  work  in  the  vear  devoted  to 
the  training  of  tiiese  bojrs,  after  a  year  or  two  we  will  have  a  system 
of  Qniversai  training  which  will  make  the  coimtry  better  all  along  the 
line. 

Mr.  Jamiss.  If  you  have  four  or  five  Hard  Boiled  Smiths  in  thest' 
camps  you  will  make  Bolshevists  out  of  a  good  many  of  these  young 
boya 

Gen.  March.  I  know  that  is  a  shocking  case. 

Mr.  James.  I  have  received  letters  from  boys  who  have  complained 
of  their  treatment  by  the  90-daY  officers. 

Gen.  March.  This  provides  that  all  the  training  is  to  be  done  abso- 
lutely bv  Regular  Army  officers  and  men. 

The  Chaibmam.  Right  along  that  line,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  had 
to  resort  in  war  to  the  officers  who  were  trained  only  90  days  because 
we  did  not  have  a  svstem  of  preparedness  like  this  universal  mili- 
tary training  system? 

i4om— 19 — IB 
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(ien.  March.  Preciselj-  so. 

Mr.  Keakns,  We  did  not  have  a  system  for  training  officers? 
Gen.  March.  No:  or  men,  either. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  took  green  men,  men  who  had  had  no 
training  at  all,  and  threw  them  into  officers'  training  camps  and 
commissioned  them  as  officers  after  90  days'  training. 

Mr.  Kearn8.  That  is  the  point  I  have  had  in  mind  when  I  asked 
some  previous  questions,  whether  we  could  not  have  a  bill  providing 
for  a  top-heavy  list  of  well-trained  officers? 

(Jen.  March.  There  always  must  be  an  overhead  of  officers. 

Tiie  Chairman.  We  provided  in  the  national  defense  act  for  a 
reservoir  of  a  thousand  officers,  but  in  my  opinion  that  is  an  entirely 
inadequate  number. 

Mr.  Wise.  If  you  have  a  large  number  of  officers  you  will  neces- 
sarily occasionaAy  have  some  men  who  slvb  unsuited  for  tliose  posi- 
tions. 

Gen.  Marcii.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Wise.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  rather  notable  that  tliere  were 
so  few  cases  like  that  of  Hard  Boiled  Smith  in  the  present  war. 

(Jen,  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  consider  that  there  were 
190,000  officera  in  this  war,  and  that  the  Regular  Army  provided  only 
about  7,000  officers  at  the  stait,  with  a  maximum  strength  of  11,000, 
so  that  the  others  were  broue^t  in  from  civil  life  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
it  would  be  rather  strange  it  among  that  great  mass  of  men  there  were 
not  some  mistakes  made. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Following  out  the  thought  of  Mr.  James  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  prejudicing  the  people  against  the  system 
of  universal  military  training,  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that 
myself.  Of  course.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  are  per- 
haps almost  stretching  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  when  we 
undertake  in  time  of  peace  to  compel  men  or  boys  to  take  universal 
military  training  or  compel  them  to  do  anything.  In  the  Regular 
Army,  where  men  have  served  for  years  with  their  officers  and  their 
officers  have  had  experience  and  have  learned  how  to  handle  men,  there 
is  not  very  much  prejudice.  The  officer  learns  to  like  his  men  and 
men  learn  to  respect  their  officers,  and  there  is  not  any  friction. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  is  going  to  arise,  in  my  judgment,  with 
this  scheme  will  be  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  do  the  training 
will,  of  necessity,  be  young  men,  first  and  second  lieutenants;  that  is, 
the  great  majority  of  them  will  be  young  men  who  have  not  had  ri|>e 
experience  that  the  older  officers  Have  had  in  handling  men,  and  if 
they  go  into  these  camps,  in  case  we  put  this  law  into  effect,  and  call 
for  these  boys,  many  of  them  objecting  to  it,  saying  we  have  no  right 
to  do  it,  going  in  with  a  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  whole  system, 
and  then  we  have  a  number  of  young  officers  in  charge  of  them  who 
have  not  had  their  uniforms  on  very  long  and  who  begin  to  lord  it 
over  these  bovs;  you  can  see  what  kind  of  a  spirit  will  be  created 
among  those  boys,  prejudicing  them  against  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, and  our  country  would  become  dangerous,  in  my  judgment, 
and  instead  of  helping  us  to  create  a  stronger  military  spirit  m  this 
country,  or  a  stronger  Military  Establishment,  we  would  weaken  it, 
and  the  sentiment  would  tend  in  the  other  direction. 

But  I  can  see,  if  we  have,  as  Mr.  James  says,  officers  who  have 
little  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  left  in  their  hearts  training 
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those  boys  and  saying  to  them,  "  We  are  going  to  make  better  citi- 
zens out  of  you ;  here  is  something  that  wfll  make  you  healthier  and 
stronger  and  better  men,"  and  lead  them  along  in  tJiat  way,  instead 
of  domineering  over  them,  and  if  a  young  man  happens  to  make  a 
misstep,  court-martial  him,  and  put  upon  them  the  rigors  they  would 
have  in  time  of  war — and  in  time  I  know  the  necessity  of  thost', 
things,  and  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  War  Department  about  it — 
but  I  can  see  that  there  might  be  an  element  of  danger  there. 

Gen.  March.  In  that  connection,  it  seems  to  me  the  saving  clause 
about  the  present  situation  is  this:  We  have  now  in  the  Regular 
Armv  a  large  group  of  officer  who  have  been  training  men  in  camps, 
who  have  come  in  imder  identical  conditions  under  the  draft  during 
this  war.  The  great  mass  of  the  Regular  Army  have  been  trainers, 
and  we  are  so  convinced  that  what  vou  say  is  right  that  we  have 
established  a  morale  officer  on  the  sta^  of  every  commander  of  a  post 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  morale  officer  to 
get  these  men  in  the  right  frame  of  mind.  When  these  young  men 
come  in,  some  of  them  from  West  Point,  some  of  them  from  civil 
life,  and  some  from  colleges,  and  they  obtain  commissions,  they 
will  find  their  work  guided  and  supervised  by  officers  of  broader 
experience  who  know  now  to  handle  men,  who  have  learned  in  this 
war  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Jaues.  If  these  boys  who  ^o  to  these  camps  go  home  to  see 
their  parents,  that  would  be  desertion,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  March.  It  would  be  absent  without  leave. 

Mr.  James.  And  they  would  be  court-martialed  for  that? 

Gen.  March.  That  might  be.  If  a  boy  went  home  to  see  his 
mother,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  had  not  had  permission  to 
go,  he  would  probably  be  confined  to  the  camp,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  James.  General,  do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  pro- 
vision by  which  a  boy  of  that  age  who  goes  to  his  home  without 
leave  and  then  is  court-martialed,  should  not  receive  the  same  soit 
of  a  sentence  as  a  grown  man  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army  who  de- 
serts and  is  court-martialed  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  a  good  point.  The  President  is  empowered 
Ic  issue  a  list  of  maximum  punishments  in  time  of  peace.  He  has 
always  done  so,  and  we  have  resorted  to  the  old  peace-time  statutes 
that  fixed  maximum  penalties  for  minor  offenses.  There  are  certain 
gradations  in  the  punishment  for  offenses  which  are  minor  in  char- 
acter. If  a  man  has  become  an  absolute  deserter  the  case  ought  to  be 
handled  on  its  merits.  You  will  find  that  some  things  that  might  not 
be  considered  serious  offenses  in  time  of  peace  would  be  very  serious 
offen.ses  in  time  of  war,  and  would  demand  much  more  severe  pun- 
ishment. 

Mr.  Jaues.  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  a  distinction  between 
the  offense  of  absence  without  leave  in  France  and  the  offense  of  ab- 
sence without  leave  which  might  be  committed  by  one  of  these  boys 
in  a  training  camp,  who  wanted  to  go  home  to  see  his  parents? 

Gen.  March.  I  agree  with  you  about  that.  All  that  can  be  han- 
dled by  regulations,  and  imquestionably  will  be.  A  punishment  is 
usually  very  well  considered,  and  the  punishment  ought  to  be  ad- 
justed to  the  offense,  and  when  these  boys  come  in  the  fact  tliat  they 
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are  only  boys  with  no  previmis  military  training  will  be  taken  into 

consideration. 

Mr.  James.  When  the  selective  service  act  was  under  considera- 
tion, the  question  as  to  whether  there  should  not  be  a  military  man 
on  each  one  of  the  draft  boards  was  presented  and  Congress  turned 
that  down. 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  continued  here. 

Mr.  James.  I  do  not  understand  that.  In  section  51,  beginning 
at  line  10,  this  bill  says — 

Ench  perHoi)  iiiimeilintely  u\nm  tlit>  cuinpletlon  of  his  tiww  iiioiitlis'  traiiiinK 
shall  be  i'lii8sifi«l  for  servl(.-e  In  war  In  am>r(Ian<re  with  refiulations  prescrfheil 
by  the  Presiileiit,  and  he  shall  be  reclassttletl  during  the  next  following  his 
training  according  to  satd  relations  whenever  his  status  wltli  respect  to 
phyfliral  condition,  dependency,  or  civil  industries  so  chauges  as  to  warrant 
such  Hftion. 

Then  we  come  to  this  language: 

His  clasKlflcation  at  the  termination  of  his  training  sliall  be  made  by  the  mili- 
tary autliorities. 

Does  not  that  take  that  authority  away  from  the  draft  board,  to 
say  whether  the  man  shall  go  in  class  1  or  class  2? 

Gen.  M.4RCH.  Not  at  all.  That  means  that  at  the  end  of  the  three 
months'  training  the  boy  is  examined  and  given  a  certificate  by  the 
officers  there,  as  to  whether  he  has  passed  or  not  passed.  That  is 
the  classification  which  is  referred  to,  but  not  the  classification  in  the 
draft. 

Mr.  James.  It  says : 

HIh  chiKslQcatlon  at  the  termination  of  his  training  shall  be  made  by  the 
military  authorities. 

And  that  immediately  follows  the  language  which  says: 

He  shall  be  rec)a<isifled  during  thfi  two  years  next  following  his  tralDln^ 
a(KX>rding  to  said  regulations  whenever  his  status  with  reqiect  to  physical 

condition,  dei»endency,  or  civil  industries  so  chaiiK^s  as  to  warrant  such  action. 

Does  not  that  mean  that  he  is  to  be  classified  by  the  military* 
autliorities? 

Gen.  March.  In  his  classification  at  the  end  of  his  military  train- 
ing, at  the  end  of  the  three  months'  training,  that  is  done  by  military 
men.  His  classification  during  the  next  year  is  done  by  the  local 
draft  boards.  For  instance,  if  a  man  mames  he  goes  into  a  deferred 
classification. 

Mr.  James.  Then  that  language  should  be  put  in  some  other  part 
of  the  bill,  should  it  not? 

Gen.  March.  Possibly  that  ma^  be  so,  but  the  idea  is  that  at  the 
end  of  this  training  period  he  wiU  be  examined  by,  the  officei-s  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  training  and  be  given  a  certificate  as  to  his 
fitness,  and  that  the  certificate  shall  be  given  by  the  officers. 

Mr.  James.  How  is  it  that  the  military  authorities  are  to  class  these 
boys  as  to  dependency,  etc.  ? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  done  by  the  local  draft  board. 

Mr.  James.  It  says  in  section  51; 

His  classification  at  the  termination  of  his  training  shall  be  made  by  tbe 
military  authorities. 

Gen.  March.  That  refers  to  his  training,  at  the  end  of  the  three- 
month  period. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  refer  there  to  his  classification  as  to 
the  arm  of  the  service  he  is  to  go  into  ? 
Gen.  Mabgh.  AU  that  is  purely  military. 

The  Chaibmax.  As  I  understand  the  language  of  the  bill,  it  at- 
tempts to  fix  a  man^s  status  in  some  branch  of  the  Army,  so  that  the 
moment  he  is  called  to  the  colors  by  the  board  he  would  immediately 
go  into  the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry,  or  the  Artillery,  to  which  branch 
he  had  been  assigned  while  he  was  training. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  James.  Then  when  it  says  just  above  there  that — 

He  Bhall  be  reelascdtted  during  the  two  years  next  following  his  training  ac- 
conliiV  to  said  regulations  whenever  his  status  with  reiqiect  to  physical  condl- 
tfoot  dependent,  or  civil  Industries  so  changes  as  fo  warrant  such  action — 

why  not  say  he  shall  be  reclassified  by  the  local  draft  board  during  the 
next  two  years? 

Gen.  March.  If  that  would  make  it  more  specific,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  that  whatever. 

Mr.  James.  That  is  what  you  mean? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  point.  Congress  was  opposed  to  officers 
serving  on  the  local  draft  boards,  and  the  draft  law  has  been  carried 
out  in  that  respect  At  the  bottom  of  page  36  and  the  top  of  page 
87  there  is  a  proviso  which  says : 

iVovided.  That  no  member  of  such  boards  shall  be  a  member  of  the  r^lar 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  James.  I  saw  that,  but  I  could  not  understand,  after  having 
that  language  there  why  there  is  this  language  in  lines  17  and  18,  on 
page  40: 

His  classtflcatlon  at  the  termination  of  his  training  shall  be  made  by  the 
military  authorities. 

Especially  when  you  have  this  language  just  preceding,  beginning 
at  line  13 : 

He  shall  be  reclassified  during  the  two  years  next  following  his  training 
according  to  said  regalations  whenever  his  status  with  respect  to  physical, 
dependency,  or  civil  industries  so  change  as  to  warrant  such  action. 

Gen.  BCakch.  We  had  in  mind  substantially  what  the  chairman 
said  a  moment  ago,  that  a  man  would  be  examined  as  to  his  fitness 
and  get  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  and  that  classification  must  be 
made  by  the  officers  who  are  training  him. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  this  classi- 
fication refers  onlv  to  that  ? 

Gen.  March.  Inat  would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  department. 
Hiat  was  the  idea  we  had. 

Jamss.  Then  I  understand  the  classification  referred  to  when 
it  says  ^  His  classification  at  the  termination  of  his  training  shall  be 
made  by  the  military  authorities  "  simply  refers  to  whether  he  is  to 
■go  into  the  Infantry  or  some  other  branch  of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  March.  Or  whether  he  has  passed  at  all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  General,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  language 
en  page  33,  the  proviso  be^nning  on  line  7 : 

.Provided,  That  those  males  who  acquire,  after  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
year  in  wbidi  th^  reach  the  age  of  19,  throi^  th^r  own  act  or  that  of  a 
parent,  the  cltlzeushlp  status  prescribed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  training  herein 
ivescrlbed,  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  apply  to  dU^ens  whose 
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Through  their  own  act  they  have  obtained  their  citizenship  status; 
can  it  be  that  a  boy  of  19,  by  his  own  act,  can  acquire  a  citizenship 
status?  Does  it  mean  that  he  has  declared  his  int^tion  of  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Gen.  March.  There  is  a  hiatus  in  that  thing.  There  is  a  certain 
group  of  men  that  this  system  would  not  cover  unless  this  provision 
is  in  the  bill,  so  the  lawyers  informed  us. 

Wh^  a  boy  comes  over  here  under  the  age  of  21  in  some  States 
he  becomes  legally  of  age  at  21,  but  his  parents  are  forei^ers  and 
his  status  as  an  American  citizen  depends  upon  his  relation  to  his 
parents  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Until  he  is  21. 

Gen.  March.  Until  he  is  21.  So  there  is  a  lapse  between  19  and 
21  years.  This  is  to  apply  to  those  boys. 

Mr.  Kearnr.  My  point  is  this.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  boy  19 
years  of  age,  if  his  parents  had  not  declared  an  intention  to  become 
citizens,  could  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  that 
would  bring  him  in  this  class? 

Gen.  March.  No ;  it  means  this.  We  find  in  enlisting  men  in  the 
Regular  Army  that  men  come  from  various  foreign  places  and  their 

f>arents  are  not  brought  here  with  them,  and  they  themselves  have  a 
egal  guardian  appointed  for  them  in  the  States  so  they  can  acquire 
the  right  to  get  into  the  Army  by  the  legal  guardian  giving  his 
consent  to  the  enlistment,  if  the  boy  is  imder  the  age  of  21. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  this  case:  A  boy  is  here  with  his  parents  and 
they  ai*e  both  aliens.  If  that  boy  was  bom  in  this  country  of  alien 
parents  he  would  still  be  an  alien,  under  the  law? 
Gen.  March.  No ;  not  if  he  is  bom  here. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  If  he  comes  to  this  country  with  his  parents  when  he 
is  4  or  5  years  of  age,  and  if  he  reaches  the  age  of  19  years  and  his 
parents  have  not  yet  filed  a  declaration  of  intention — he  has  a  father 
and  mother  living  

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Could  he  have  a  guardian  appointed?. 

Gen.  March.  Not  if  the  parents  were  living, 

Mr.  Kejarns.  Does  this  cover  the  case?  Could  that  boy  file  a 
declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — 
that  is,  could  he  do  that  at  the  age  of  19  years?  Is  that  the  meaning 
of  the  language? 

Gen.  March.  No.  This  is  to  cover  the  case  of  the  enlistment  of  a 
boy  whose  parents  are  on  the  other  side,  and  he  has  a  legal  guardian 
appointed  who  authorizes  this  boy  to  enter  i^e  militaty  service.  This 
proviso  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hoy  who  comes  here  at 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years  with  his  parents,  who  are  living  but 
who  have  not  made  any  declaration  of  intention.  That  bc^  could 
not  be  brought  into  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  boy's  own  country  would  refer  to  his  ap- 
plication for  the  appointment  of  guardian? 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  would  not  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian 
if  his  parwts  were  here  with  him. 

The  Chairmak.  His  parent  is  the  natural  guardian  under  the  law, 
but  if  the  parent  refuses  to  act  in  the  matter,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
boy  could  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian. 
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Mr.  Keabns.  That  is  what  I  am  asking,  whether  the  general  means 
that 

The  Ghair3Un.  There  is  another  proposition  in  connection  with 
the  naturalization  law.  If  a  minor  comes  to  this  country  with  his 
parents  after  he  is  IS  jears  of  age,  he  would  have  to  take  out  natu- 
ralization papers  anyway.  If  he  came  here  before  he  was  10  and  his 
parent  was  naturalized^  the  parent's  naturalization  naturalizes  the 
boy.  If  the  boy  came  in  at  18  he  would  have  to  perform  some  af- 
firinative  act,  even  if  his  parents  became  naturabzed,  at  the  time 
he  became  19  jears  of  age,  and  probably  that  language  would  have 
to  be  changed  to  take  care  of  those  cases. 

Gen,  March.  Perhaps  so.  This  provision  was  drawn  up  with  the 
idea  of  covering  any  cases  not  covered  by  the  general  language  of 
the  bill.    It  ou^t  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  cover  them  all. 

Mr.  Kearks.  Suppose  a  man  comes  here  who  has  no  intention  of 
becoming  an  American  citizen.  He  has  a  boy  who  wants  to  apply 
for  his  papers  in  order  that  he  may  take  this  step.  Should  tnero 
not  be  somebody  to  whom  the  young  man  of  19  could  apply  before 
that  in  case  he  wanted  to  take  it? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  that  case  that  boy  would  be  subject  to  military 
training  just  as  if  he  were  born  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  James.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  foreigner  who  has  no  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen,  but  whose  boy  wants  to  become  one  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  could  not  be  compelled  to  take  the  training,  not 
being  an  American,  but  he  might  volunteer  to  take  the  traming. 
Is  there  any  way  by  which  he  could  be  taken  in? 

Gen.  March.  There  is  not,  specifically,  in  this  bill,  except  by  in- 
ference. He  could  do  it  at  21,  anyway.  But  we  want  him  at  19, 
because  that  is  the  most  desirable  time  to  get  him  for  his  training. 
And  we  want  to  ^t  them  all  in. 

Mr.  James.  I  judge  you  are  going  to,  in  the  next  war,  use  private 
soldiers,  corporals,  or  sergeants  to  do  clerical  work,  just  the  same 
as  in  other  wars.  You  do  not  mention  field  clerks  in  this  bill,  so 
far  as  I  can  see.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  War  Department  tn 
use  field  clerks? 

Gen.  March.  Field  clerks  are  provided  for  by  a  separate  law, 
under  a  separate  bill.  We  will  go  on  with  the  use  of  field  clerks;  it 
is  not  intended  to  change  that  policy  at  all.  Field  clerks  have  per- 
formed very  valuable  service,  Mr.  tfames.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
trouble  was  in  France,  because  you  manifestly  saw  something. 

Mr.  James.  Everybody  I  saw  talked  about  the  field  clerks,  and 
they  expect  to  be  saluted  just  as  if  they  were  officers. 

Gen.  March.  They  are  not  officers,  of  course. 

Mr.  James.  You  could  not  tell  what  they  were.  They  were  not 
under  military  discipline  in  any  way.  They  expected  the  private  to 
salute  them  as  if  the)'  were  officers. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  James.  In  1898  I  did  that  kind  of  work  and  got  $15  or  $16 
a  month,  but  these  men  get  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  About  200  of  them,  under  the  national  defense 
act,  get  the  same  allowimces  as  a  second  lieutenant.  The  nose  of  the 
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caine]  is  under  the  tent,  and  they  have  been  trying  to  get  those  same 
privileges  for  them  all. 

Mr.  James.  More  than  that,  they  are  trying  to  get  the  privileges 
of  the  retired  list. 

Gen.  March.  The  War  Department  has  reported  against  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  are  civilians;  their  status  is  that  of  civilian. 

(ren.  March.  They  have  no  place  in  this  bill  as  a  part  of  the  Ann^. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  reasons  why  you  had  them  dressed  in 
uniforms  was  because  a  civilian  operating  with  the  Army  over  there 
was  constantly  subject  to  be  hauled  up  by  different  people  who  did 
not  know  his  status,  and  by  the  allied  officers  and  members  of  the 
allied  armies,  and  in  order  to  obviate  any  discomfort  for  these 
you  put  them  into  uniforms  in  this  war. 

Gen.  March.  We  not  only  put  them  in  uniform,  but  we  put  all  tJie 
civilian  war  workers  in  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  p(»- 
sible  friction  with  the  officers  of  the  Allies  who  would  not  have 
known  the  status  of  t^ese  men  under  car  law? 

Gten.  March.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  James.  The  Army  field  clerks  and  these  other  people  in  uni- 
form look  so  much  like  officers  that  you  could  not  tell  whether  yon 
were  going  to  salute  a  real  fighter  or  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man. 

Gen.  March.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  people  had  uniforms,  and  all  those 
people  had  to  have  a  definite  status  as  a  part  of  the  entourage  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Wise.  There  were  a  lot  of  these  field  clerks  who  were  Toung 
'men  who  had  tried  their  best  to  get  into  the  Army,  but  could  not 

get  in  because  of  some  defect,  ana  a  good  many  of  them  gave  up 
positions  where  they  got  more  money  than  their  pay  as  field  clerl^ 
in  order  to  do  that  work  in  the  Army. 
Ml-.  Kearns.  Section  39  says : 

AH  male  citizens  of  the  United  SUttes,  all  mal^  who  have  legally  declared 
tlielr  Intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States — 

That  requires  all  males  who  have  legally  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  do  what? 

Shall  undergo  suoh  military  training  as  may  be  prescrH)ed  by  the  President 
for  a  period  of  three  months,  rommeneing  In  the  calendar  year  In  which  they 
reach  the  age  of  19  years. 

Gen.  March.  "  Except  as  hereinafter  prescribed." 

Mr.  Kearns.  "  Hereinafter  prescribed  "  refers  to  their  health,  to 
their  mental  or  moral  unfitness,  or  their  classification  in  the  in- 
dustries. 

Gen.  March.  Exemptions  and  deferment,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  do  not  understand  how  a  male  who  is  only  19  years 
of  age  can  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  referring  to  aliens  now.  This  evidently  refers  to 
aliens,  because  if  a  boy  is  bom  in  this  country  he  does  not  have  to 
declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  This 
undoubtedly  refers  to  aliens.  The  question  I  want  answered  is,  How 
can  a  male  who  has  not  yet  reachea  the  age  of  19  declare  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  except  through  a 
guardian  ?  And  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  by  which  a  guardian  can 
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declare  the  intention  of  an  alien  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Gen.  Mabch.  The  question  of  a  man  becoming  a  citizen  is  com- 
plicated by  State  laws.  While  I  do  not  recall  the  requirements  of 
all  the  State  laws,  there  are  States  where  a  man  can  vote  at  Uio  age 
of  18,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Some  States. 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  drawn  up  to  get  everybody  in  in  a  legal 
way. 

Mr.  Keasms.  Generally,  we  look  upon  a  man  as  having  reached 
his  majority  when  he  is  21  years  old. 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  the  general  rule,  but  there  are  exceptions 
to  it. 

The  Chairuax.  Some  States  will  not  let  a  man  vote  until  he  is  a 
full  citizen.  There  are  a  few  States  which  let  a  man  vote  who  is 
not  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Keabns.  When  he  declares  his  intention. 

The  Chaibuax.  I  think  there  is  one  State  which  allows  a  man  to 
vote  ii  he  is  a  resident  of  tJiat  State. 

Mr.  Kearns.  But  there  are  some  States  where  a  man  has  to  be  21 
years  of  age  in  order  to  perform  any  legal  contract  of  any  kind. 

Gen.  March.  That  paragraph  would  not  apply  to  sucn  men.  Tt 
would  only  apply  in  States  wnere  a  man  coma  oo  tiiis  at  18  years 
of  age  or  more. 

Keabns.  Do  you  think  this  law  would  discriminate  between 
States  and  give  one  State  some  authority  that  it  did  not  give  some 
oth«*  State? 

The  Chazbxan.  Perhaps  Uiis  will  clarify  the  situation:  Under 
the  present  law  a  minor  can  enlist  at  18  years  of  age.  enters  into 
a  contract  of  enlistment  with  the  Government,  anal  tiiink  the  courts 
have  invariably  held  that  that  contract  was  binding. 

Mr.  Keabns.  The  contract  is  really  made  by  either  the  parent  or 
theguardian  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  do  not  have  to  get  permission  of  the 
parent,  l^e  old  law  for  naval  enlistment  required  them  to  get  the 
cmsent  of  the  par^t  or  the  guardian  when  the  boy  was  between  16 
and  18  years  of  age,  but  not  after  he  was  18.  The  old  Army  law 
allowed  enlistments  between  18  and  21  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ent or  guardian. 

Mr.  Keabns.  I  think  this  language  does  not  apply  in  the  case  you 
have  in  mind.  When  a  man  wants  to  declare  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  goes  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
The  clerk  of  the  court  will  ask  him  how  old  he  is,  and  if  he  is  under 
21  the  clerk  would  say,  "No,  you  are  not  of  age;  I  can  not  receive 
your  application,''  and  he  would  be  barred.  What  does  this  section 
mean  when  it  say  "All  males  who  have  legally  declared  their  inten< 
tion  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States"?  The  declaration  must 
have  preceded  the  time  when  he  became  19  years  of  age. 

Gen.  March.  The  great  mass  of  those  people  will  be  born  in  the 
United  States  and  they  do  not  have  to  do  anything  further. 

Mr.  Keabns.  I  understand',  but  you  are  only  dealing  now  with  the 
boys  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens. 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  an  additional  class.  First,  the  section  recites 
the  class  composed  of  all  males  bom  in  the  United  States.  _  . 
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Mr.  Kbasxs.  But  this  clause  in  here  only  refers  to  those  bojs 
whose  parents  were  bom  abrtMul,  and  they  were  bom  abroad  and 
have  come  into  this  country,  because  they  would  not  have  to  make 
this  declaration.  This  only  refers  to  boys  who  were  bom  abroad  and 


Gen.  March.  Manifestly  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  point  Mr.  Keams  has  raised  is  a  good 
point.  It  shows  that  evidently  there  should  be  some  amendment  to 
this  language.  Might  I  ask  you  to  give  that  some  consideration, 
General,  and  then  put  in  the  hearings  anything  you  might  want  to 
say  about  the  matter. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  the  whole  thing  depends  upon  whether  or 
not  a  man  has  to  be  21  years  of  age  before  he  con  file  a  declaration  of 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  I  do  not  remember  just  what  the 
provisions  of  our  naturalization  laws  are  on  that  subject. 

Gen.  March.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  point  you  have  in  mind 
is  covered  by  the  language.  I  will  have  the  proposition  gone  into  by 
some  of  the  legal  officers  to  find  out  where  toe  language  ought  to  be 
changed. 

An  examination  of  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States 
(act  June  29,  1906,  as  am^ded  act  June  26,  1910)  shows  the  "pro- 
ceedings for  naturalization"  as  follows: 

(1>  T>ecluratton  of  iDtentloii,  etc.:  First.  He  shall  declare  on  oath  before  tbe 
clerk  of  any  court  authorized  by  this  act  to  naturalize  aliens,  or  his  authorized 
deputy.  In  the  district  In  whlcb  such  alien  resides,  10  years  at  least  prior  to  hti 
admission,  and  after  he  tui»  reached  the  age  of  18  years,  that  it  Is  bona  flde  his 
Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.   •   *  • 

The  underscored  words  in  italics  in  the  foregoing  show  why  tbe 
language  was  used  in  section  39,  and  was  inserted  after  conference 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  General,  vou  have  practically  com- 
pleted your  testimony  in  reference  to  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  March.  Ex^t  the  last  page. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  disconcerting  if  I  ask  you  two  or  three 
questions  in  reference  to  the  Cavalij  bran^  of  tiie  service,  whidi  is 
provided  for  in  seetion  24  on  page  18? 

Gen.  March.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  by  men  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject a  great  deal  of  study  that  down  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  par- 
ticulany  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  there  are  large  numbers  of  In- 
dians wno  would  readily  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Army,  who  would 
go  in  the  Cavalry  and  act  as  soldiers  of  the  United  States  for  the 


Gen.  March.  You  mean  straight  enlistments  of  the  Indians  in  the 

service? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  March.  You  can  do  tiiat  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  straight-out 
Indian  regiments? 

Gen.  WUrch.  That  point  comes  up  every  once  in  a  while,  and  the 
belief  of  the  Cavalry  officers  who  have  served  down  there  is  that  it  is 
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nally  impracticable.  I  think  when  Gen.  Pershing  went  into  Mexico 
he  took  along  with  him  a  little  eroup  of  perhaps  30  or  40  Indian 
scouts.  But  the  organization  of  Indian  regiments  is  impracticable, 
you  can  not  get  those  men. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  under  existing  law  1,000  Indian  sconts. 

Gen.^MAscH.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  filled  np  to  that  number? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  never  gotten  more  than  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred.   They  do  not  oome  in. 

The  Chairhan.  Dr.  Dixon  has  given  the  subject  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  attention  and  he  told  me  only  recently  that  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  difficult  at  all  to  enlist  at  least  10  regiments  of  them. 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  in  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
You  have  authorized,  in  the  Cavalry,  two  colored  regiments,  specify- 
ing that  two  of  the  Cavalry  regiments  must  be  cdored  regimente. 
If  you  authorized  regiments  made  up  of  Indians,  I  doubt  very  much 
if  you  could  keep  those  up.  We  do  not  get  voluntary  enlistments  from 
the  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ^et  your  view  of  the  situation. 

Gen.  March.  Our  experience  is  that  we  do  not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  say  something  in  reference  to  the 
last  two  paragraphs  of  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  March.  On  the  last  page  of  the  bill  there  are  some  miscel- 
laneous provisions.   Lines  17  and  18  provide  that — 

Officers  placed  on  the  retired  list  for  physical  disability  shall  not  hereafter 
form  a  part  of  the  limited  retired  list. 

That  was  taken  care  of  by  an  amendment  in  the  bill  which  was 
recently  passed  in  reference  to  the  18,000  officers,  so  that  that  does  not 
have  to  be  considered  in  this  bill. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Greene  offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
covering  that. 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  Immediately  preceding  that,  lines  13  to  16, 
inclusive,  is  the  paragraph  which  dispenses  with  the  offices  of 
Second  and  Third  Assistant  Secretaries  of  War,  which  were  author- 
ized for  the  emergency,  and  the  necessity  for  them  has  ceased. 

Immediately  alwve  that,  from  lines  10  to  12  is  a  paragraph  which 
provides  that — 

All  laws  providing  that  details  of  officers  as  aides  to  general  officers  or  on 
aviation  duty  shall  carry  advanced  rank,  are  herd)y  repeled. 

There  is  no  necessity  that  men  shall  have  advanced  rank. 
Then  there  is  a  paragraph  just  above  which  provides  that^ 

All  officers  now  carried  as  additional  nnmbers  In  any  grade  and  branch 
of  the  service  shall  be  included  in  the  numbers  provided  by  this  act. 

That  is  to  say,  if  we  had  17  officers  in  a  grade  including  additional 
numbers  and  you  authorized  100  altogether,  instead  of  appointing 
100  officers,  we  would  appoint  only  83  and  carry  the  17  as  a  part 
of  the  100. 

Section  54  provides  that — 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  so  as  to  discharge  any  officer 
from  the  Regular  Army  or  to  deprive  blm  of  the  commission  which  he  now 
holds  therein. 
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That  makes  it  mandatory.  We  can  not  take  a  commissioii  away 
fi-om  any  officer  by  anything  that  is  provided  in  this  bill. 

Section  55  repeals  evei^thing  that  is  in  craiflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

The  Chairkaw.  Tou  explained  section  55  at  some  length  pre- 
viously. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chair3£AK.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 
(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  Monday,  September 
22, 1919,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Milttart  Affairs, 

House  op  Eepresentatives. 
Monday^  September  22, 1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  McAndrew,  we  have  several  bills  before  us 
relating  to  the  subject  of  Army  reorganization,  and  incidentally  the 
matter  of  a  military  policy  for  this  country. 

Will  you  kindlv  state  to  the  reporter  what  position  you  occupy  in 
the  Army,  and  then  make  any  statement  you  desire  regarding  the 
legislation  that  is  pending  before  us. 

STATEUENT  OF  MAJ.  QEN.  JAMES  W.  HcANBKEW.  COMHAHBANT, 
OENEBAL  STAFF  COIXEOE. 

Gen.  McAndbew.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  I  am  com- 
mandant of  the  General  Staff  College,  formerly  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege, at  Washington  Barracks,  Wa^ington,  D.  C. 

I  went  over  to  France  with  the  First  Division  in  command  of  the 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  I  was  taken  from  the  First  Division  upon  my 
promotion  to  a  brigadier  ^eneralcy  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Army 
sdiools  which  were  organized  in  France.  On  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1918, 1  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces^  and  remained  as  such  throughout  the  entire  perio(f  of  active 
operations.  I  was  relieved  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1919,  and  early  in  June  returned  to  the  XTnited  States  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  my  present  duties. 

I  have  made  a  considerable  study  of  the  bill,  H.  K.  8287,  to  re- 
organize and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  ITnited  States  Army,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  believe  the  bill  is  in  ^neral  sound.  It  does 
give  us  a  working  basis  for  the  reorganization  and  increase  of  ef- 
ficiency of  the  United  States  Army.  Details  of  the  organization  are, 
of  course,  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  therein  may  lie  a  possible  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  among  Army  officers. 

I  think  one  strong  point  of  the  bill  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army, 
wide  latitude  in  the  details  of  organizHtion  of  the  different  arms  and 
services.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  forecast  what  the  details  of 
organization  of  an  arm  or  service  may  be  in  the  near  future.  They 
vary  with  the  tactical  uses  of  such  arm  or  service.  To  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  and  to  have  at  all  times  an  Army  that  is  read^  to  operate 
in  the  field — the  Commander  in  Chief  must  have  authority  to  maka 
changes  in  organization  as  necessity  demands. 

ssa 
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Keferring  to  the  total  strenjrtli  of  the  Army,  which  is,  I  believe, 
approximately  o70,000  officers  and  men — I  must  say  I  have  never 
given  thought  to  a  largei"  Regular  Army  for  the  United  States  than 
;100,000  officers  and  men  at  the  utmost.  There  are  certain  needs  of  the  ^ 
United  States  in  the  way  of  a  Military  Establislmient  that  can  be 
fairly  well  determined.  For  instance,  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  a 
division  at  full  strength,  together  with  some  Coast  Artillery  troops 
at  alt  times  in  Panama. 

I  believe  the  same  is  true  for  Hawaii.  For  the  Philippines  I  would 
advocate  only  a  \ery  much  depleted  division  and  would  there  en- 
deavor to  cultivate  and  strengtlien  a  National  Guard  composed  of 
native  troops.  Alaska  needs  very  little  in  the  way  of  a  military 
force,  and  Poi*to  Rico  likewise. 

We  have  then  the  needs  of  the  Coast  Defense  troops,  or  Coast 
Artillery,  as  we  call  it. 

The  Chaihman.  Will  J  disturb  you  if  I  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  the  troops  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  Hawaii  ? 

Oen.  McAndbew.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  division  you  speak  of 
ought  to  l>e  a  full  war  strength  division  or  a  skeletonized  division? 

Gen.  McAndhew.  A  full  war  strength  division,  inasmuch  as  if 
war  comes  upon  us  suddenly,  and  temporarily  we  sliould  not  have 
control  of  the  sea,  it  woidd  be  practically  impossible  to  fill  up  such 
divisions  from  any  soui'ces  available;  that  is,  in  both  Panama  and 
Hawaii  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  fill  out  a  skeletonized  divi- 
sion from  native  troops.  The  same,  however,  is  not  true  for  the  divi- 
sion.in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Furthermore,  in  the  event  of  war 
with  a  strong  Asiatic  power,  or  with  an  Asiatic  power  combined  with 
a  European  power,  we  might  lose  the  Philippines,  and  therefore  I  be- 
lieve it  woidd  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  only  a  small  force  there 
and  to  try  to  develop  a  strong  force  of  native  troops. 

The  CjiAiRMAN.  Has  the  Panama  Zone  at  the  present  time  pretty 
effective  coast  defense  fortifications,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Gen.  MgAndrew.  I  am  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  arma- 
ment of  coast  defenses  of  the  Canal  Zone.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
the  plan  of  a  few  yeai-s  ago  provided  for  what  would  then  have  been 
a  very  effective  defense. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  some  16-inch  guns  down  tjiere. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes.  T  believe  the  approaches  to  the  canal  are 
very  well  guanled.  Of  course,  the  danger  down  there  is  from  a 
landing  force,  and  no  matter  what  armament  we  may  have  in  the 
way  of  heavy  guns,  they  will  not  prevent  a  force  from  landing  a 
short  distance  away  and  approaching  the  canal  overland.  For  that 
reason  we  must  have  a  strong  mobile  land  force. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  was  on  the  Canal  Zone  a  few  yeai*s  ago 
1  went  over  some  of  the  terrain.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  terrible 
jungle  of  undergrowth  that  an  enemy  would  have  to  cut  his  way 
through  before  he  could  do  any  considerable  damage  in  the  zone 
itself,  but  I  believe  with  tanks  and  with  the  new  methods  of  fitt- 
ing, with  airplanes  and  so  on,  that  situation  is  more  serious  now 
than  it  was  at  the  time  I  visited  the  zone. 

Gen.  MgAndrew.  I  believe  that  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
mitural  defenses  are  not  so  much  on  our  side  as  they  were  a  few  years 
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ago.  If  a  foroe  lamis,  say,  40,  or  50,  or  100  miles  from  the  canal 
and  can  use  airplaneK,  we  know  that  the  chances  ai*e  it  could  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  canal  and  probably  block  it  alto^her. 

The  Chairman.  Von  think  that  a  full  war  strength  division  is 
necessary  on  that  accoimt  to  protect  onr  rights  and  American  interests 
in  that  zone  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes.  sir:  I  l>elieve  it  is.  I  believe  this,  that  if 
we  control  the  Panama  C'anal  effectively,  and  if  we  control  Hawaii 
effectively,  we  will  have  jieace  on  the  Pacific  at  our  own  terms.  If, 
however,  we  do  net  have  an  effective  control  of  the  canal  and  of 
Hawaii,  if  we  have  peace  on  the  Pacific  it  will  probably  be  at  the 
terms  of  the  other  fellow. 

The  Chaibmax.  Of  course,  these  pi-oblems  are  problematic.  T  saw 
a  statement  published  in  a  magazine  a  few  weeks  ag(»  that  Japan, 
'under  some  arrangement  with  the  allied  nations,  is  to  receive  all  the 
islands  of  the  North  Pacific;  that  is.  tlie  island  groups  north  of  the 
Equator,  which  were  <jwned  by  Germany  before  the  war.  As  I  recall, 
that  includes  the  Ladrone  group,  except  the  island  of  Guam,  which  we 
own,  and  the  Marshall  group,  the  Pelew  and  the  Caroline  groups. 
Of  course,  that  brings  Japan  nearer  to  the  Hawaiian  Island  than 
she  ever  has  been  before,  if  that  agreement  is  consummated  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  we  ought  to  thoroughly  prepare 
for  these  defenses  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  this  time,  when  we  are 
reorganizing  our  Army  to  take  care  of  any  possible  emergency  that 
may  ever  arise  by  reason  of  our  ownership  of  those  islands? 

6en.  McAndbew.  I  believe  so,  positively,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
we  should  insure  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  the  retention  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  no  matter  what  the  situation  may  be  in  the  Pacific. 
If  Japan  or  any  other  strong  power  possesses  the  islands  you  speak 
of,  as  you  know,  that  will  put  thcAn  on  the  flank  of  our  sea  communi- 
cations with  Asia. 

The  CHAiRMAN.  And  would  seriously  endanger  our  communications 
with  the  Philippines^ould  they  not? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Positively  so. 

Mr.  McKesizie.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  general  one  question.  Is  it 
not  fair  to  assume  that  if  we  got  into  war  with  Japan,  that  Japan 
might  reason  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  capture  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  but  Japan  would  simply  go  by  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands and  make  an  attack  upon  our  coast?  Do  you  think,  as  a  mili- 
tary man  that  they  would  figure  they  must  first  capttire  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  before  they  would  attack  the  mainland? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  the  possession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
would  be  very  desirable  for  them  if  they  were  to  operate  against  onr 
Pacific  coast.  Otherwise  their  line  of  sea  communication  is  a  little 
too  long  for  effective  use.  I  think  they  would  make  every  effort  that 
they  possibW  could  to  obtain  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


point  of  greater  activity? 
Gen.  ]Vk;ANDREw.  Yes,    To  get  a  base  from  which  they  might  oper- 


Mr.  Wise.  General,  do  you  think  that  is  aa  Ai*my  proposition  or  is 
it  a  naval  proposition — the  control  of  the  seaf 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  The  defense  of  Hawaii  as  a  naval  base  is  an 
Army  proposition.  It  is  up  to  the  Army  to  hold  Hawaii  as  a  naval 
base.  Of  course,  if  we  have  full  naval  control  on  the  Pacific,  that 
would  mean  the  control  also  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Wise.  The  way  it  strikes  me,  it  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence how  many  men  we  had  on  the  islands  if  we  had  control  of  the 
sea.  What  effect  would  our  men  have  over  there,  so  far  as  their 
operation  against  the  mainland  is  concerned?  We  might  have  the 
islands  covered  with  men,  but  if  they  had  control  of  the  sea  they 
would  not  care  if  we  had  all  our  troops  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Whereas,  if  we  controlled  the  sea,  we  would  not  need  so  many  men 
there. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  There  might  Ik  a  combination  of  powers  against 

Mr.  Wise  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  The  point,  in  my  mind,  is 
this,  that  if  they  control  the  sea,  it  would  not  make  any  difference  how 
many  men  we  had  on  the  islands.  If  they  do  not  control  the  sea,  we 
will  not  need  those  men  on  the  islands.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  it  is  a 
naval  proposition  rather  than  an  Army  proposition. 

Gen.  McAndhew.  Of  course,  if  we  were  sure  of  maintaining  su- 
periority on  the  Pacific,  the  land  defenses  of  Hawaii  would  not  be 
so  important  or  of  so  much  moment.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  case  of 
a  war  of  that  kind  we  may  lie,  in  a  way,  tinpi*epared,  and  we  may 
not  have  a  preponderance  of  naval  strength  on  the  Pacific.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  us  to  augment  our  Pacific  naval  force  by  naval  forces 
from  the  Atlantic.  That,  of  course,  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of  weeks, 
even  if  we  use  the  Panama  Canal.  During  that  time  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  retain  Hawaii.  That  is  the  problem  as  I 
believe  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  configuration  of  the  land  in  the  island  of 
Oahu  is  such  that  with  one  fill  division  you  could  probably  keep  a 
navy  at  bay  for  some  time. 

Gen.  McAndbew,  Undoubtedly  we  could.  We  could  prevent  a 
landing  at  any  part  of  the  coast.  As  you  know,  on  the  island  of  Oahu 


and  with  a  division  I  think  we  could  keep  off  any  posable  landing 
force.  Then,  of  course,  we  could  hold  the  islands  as  a  base  for  our 
own  Navy  imtil  such  time  as  our  Navy  gets  a  preponderance  of 
strength  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  JAUE.S.  If  the  league  of  nations  is  adopted,  would  you  still 
favor  an  Army  of  509,000  men  ? 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  came  in,  Mr.  James,  the  general  said 
he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  have  509,000  men.  He  said  he 
thought  300,000  was  ample. 

Mr.  James.  If  the  league  of  nations  is  adopted,  would  you  still 
favor  a  standing  army  of  300,000  men? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  more  for  statesmen 
than  for  the  Army  oflicer  to  determine. 

Mr.  James.  But  it  would  do  away  witli  the  Japanese  question 
about  which  you  are  talkinij  now,  would  it  not? 
Gen.  McAndrew.  Pogsibly. 

Mr.  James.  And  do  away  with  the  combination  of  several  powers 
against  the  United  States  which  you  speak  of? 


north  and  the  east  of  the  islands. 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  Of  course.  I  really  Uo  not  oaiv  to  express  an 
opinion  on  that,  because  that  is  outside  of  tlie  military  problem.  I 
think  it  is  more  for  the  statesman  than  it  is  for  the  military  com- 
mander. If  there  is  any  chanj^e  in  world  conditions,  such  as  to  make 
war  in  the  future  a  very  i-emote  possibility,  of  course,  we  would  not 
need  much  in  the  way  of  a  military  establishment. 

Mr.  Ja3o;8.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  because  the  Secretary  of 
War  made  a  speech  the  other  day  in  which  he  said  that  if  the  leapie 
of  nations  had  been  in  force  in  1914  there  would  not  I\ave  been  any 
World  War;  and  the  President  made  about  the  same  statement  in 
Cleveland.  At  the  same  time  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
Ohio  wi-otc  the  President  saying  thev  were  in  favor  of  the  league  of 
nations.  .The  thing  I  could  not  umtei-stand  was  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  advocating  a  standing  army  of  509,000  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  President  said  the  adoption  of  the  league  of  nations 
would  mean  no  moi-e  war  and  would  mean  disi'.rmau:ent.  That  is 
why  I  asked  you  if  the  adoption  of  the  league  of  nations  would  not 
mean  the  cutting  down  of  the  Army  program. 

Gen.  McAsMiEW.  As  I  take  it,  the  league  of  nations  will  take 
some  time  to  get  into  operation,  and  the  worhl  conditions  are  at 
the  present  time  very  unsettled.  Probably  we  will  need  a  stronger 
military  establishment  pending  the  time  when  the  league  of  nations 
or  some  other  similar  agreement  might  become  fully  operative. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  also  stated,  when  he  came  back 
from  France  the  first  tinie,  that  while  he  advocated  very  strongly 
the  formation  of  a  league  of  nations  he  did  not  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  it  would  stop  all  war.  He  thought  it  would  minimize  the 
possibility  of  war,  but  he  did  not  give  it  out  that  it  was  a  panacea 
for  all  war. 

Mr.  James.  Of  course,  the  President  changes  his  mind,  as  we  have 
seen. 

The  Chairman,  He  does  that  frequently,  of  course. 

Mr.  McKrnzie.  Probably  these  are  questions  for  statesmen  to 
determine,  but  as  Mr.  James  said,  statesmen  sometime  change  their 
minds.  We  have  no  assurance  of  what  is  going  to  happen  as  far  as 
the  league  of  nations  is  concerned.  You,  as  a  military  man,  simply 
look  at  this  from  a  military  standpoint,  and  are  not  influenced  by 
the  President  dhanging  his  mind,  or  some  Senator  changing  his 
mind,  or  some  Member  of  Congress  advocating  certain  propositions. 
You  come  before  our  committee  to  present  your  views  in  regard  to 
this  matter  as  you  see  it  from  a  military  standpoint,  as  a  military 
man. 

Oen.  McAndrew.  As  a  military  man  I,  of  coui'se.  believe  in  pre- 
paredness for  war. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  pmceed,  (ieneral? 

Gen,  McAndrew.  In  addition  to  the  needs  of  the  Xation  in  the 
way  of  a  military  establishment,  which  I  have  already  outlined,  that 
is,  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  a  small  force 
for  Alaska,  we  need  a  certain  number  of  coast-defense  troops,  har-. 
bor-defense  troops,  or  Coivst  Artillery,  as  we  call  them.  I  believe  that 
the  number  of  Coast  Artillery  troops  fixed  under  tlie  national-defense 
act  will  probably  answer  our  newls  in  the  near  future. 

We  hfeve,  then,  of  course,  the  various  services  and  bureaus,  all  of 
which  must  be  provided  for  by  a  certain  strengtJi  in  officem  and  men. 
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Apart  from  that  we  need  only  sufficient  troops  to  keep  up  training 
cadres,  should  universal  military  training  be  adopted,  or  skeleton 
cadres  that  can  be  readily  expanded  to  war  strength  when  need  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Speaking  about  a  skeletonized  organization,  General, 
the  full  strength  of  a  company  is  238! 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Approximately  that;  250  in  round  numbers  for 
itn  Infanti^  company. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  wanted  a  skeletonized  company,  what  would 
be  the  very  lowest  number  of  men  in  peace  time  yon  could  keep  in 
that  company,  with  a  view  to  filling  it  up  to  war-time  strength  when 
an  emergency  should  arise?  What  would  be  the  lowest  number  you 
could  carry,  economically,  at  this  time? 

Gen.  McAnurew.  If  you  maintain  a  regiment  as  a  possible  com- 
bat cadre  to  be  filled  up  Vapidly  in  time  of  war,  of  course,  the  larger 
cadre  you  have  the  better. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  am  speaking  about  the  minimum  number  you  could 
reasonably  carry  in  a  skeletonized  company  and  fill  it  up  to  war-time 
strength,  the  number  you  could  carry  to  advantage  and  fill  it  up  to 
war-time  strength  in  case  of  war? 

Gen.  McAMnRKW.  I  would  say  approximately  100  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  numlJer  would  be  sufficient  if  you  have 
enough  men  who  have  been  in  universal  militair  training  camps  and 
who  have  had  sufficient  training  there  so  that  they  could  quickly  get 
the  balance  of  the  training  needed  for  actual  war  conditions? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  That  is  it  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have 
your  hundred  men  to  provide  the  skeleton.  You  will  have  your  offi- 
cei's  and  your  noncommissioned  officers,  your  cooks,  your  artificers, 
your  wagoners,  etc.  If  you  have  ready  your  oUier  150  men  and  put 
them  in  immediately  at  the  outbreak  of  war  you  have,  of  course,  a 
good  measure  of  preparedness. 

Mr.  Kearns.  When  you  answered  my  question  and  said  that  100 
men  would  be  about  tfce  number  necessary  for  a  skeletonized  com- 
pany, did  you  have  in  mind  universal  military  training? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir.  If  you  maintain  a  cadre  simply  as  a 
training  cadre,  I  believe  it  can  be  less  than  that.  But  if  you  want 
to  maintain  it  as  a  skeleton  cadre  to  be  quickly  expanded  in  time  of 
war,  I  believe  the  strength  of  100  men  per  company  really  is  an  effec- 
tive minimum. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  so  that  the  record  will 
be  clear :  Supi>ose,  by  some  hook  or  crook,  Congress  would  refuse  to 
adopt  a  universal  military  training  system  for  19-year-old  boys.  In 
that  event  what  would  be  the  smallest  number  that  could  be  carried 
to  advantage  in  peace  time  in  a  company,  to  be  suddenly  expanded 
to  250  in  time  of  war  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  would  my  to  keep  up  an  eff^ive  organization 
that  can  be  quickly  expanded  in  time  of  war  and  put  into  the  field 
soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  100  men  per  company  is  the 
minimum. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  would  !«  sufficioit,  in  your  judgment? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  asking  this  question  with  the  idea  that  universal 
military  training  has  been  eliminated. 
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Gen.  McAndekw.  Yes.  One  hundred  is  the  minimum.  Of  course, 
the  lai^er  that  force  the  more  ett'ective  your  preparation  for  war. 

The  Chaibuan.  How  long  would  it  take  such  a  company  to  take 
on  a  full  war  strength  number  of  men  and  be  prepared  to  meet  an 
«nemy  ? 

Gen.  McAxDREw.  Without  any  trained  reserves  to  put  in? 
The  Chairman.  Ye-s. 

(ren.  McAndbew.  If  you  had  the  means  of  getting  men  immedi- 
^tely,  raw  recruits,  enrolling  them  quickly,  organizing  them,  and 
putting  them  in  the  skeleton  cadres,  I  would  say  six  montlis. 

The  Ckairman.  What  would  happen  to  the  countrj'  while  you 
were  getting  ready? 

Gen.  McA.NDREW.  I  think  a  majority  of  the  big  wars  of  the  past 
century  have  been  decided  in  less  than  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  by,  as  long  as  Mr.  Kcarns  has  suggested 
universal  military  training,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
b«it  period  for  such  training — a  throe  months'  period,  or  a  six  months^ 
period,  or  a  nine  months'  period^  or  any  other  period  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe  nme  months  would  be  the  best.  Six 
months  I  believe  to  be  a  minimum.  I  do  not  believe  fhree  months 
is  at  all  sufficient  We  could,  however,  train  them  effectively,  I  think, 
in  six  months. 

The  Chaibmak,  That,  of  course,  has  reference  to  the  young  men 
19  years  of  age? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Nineteen  years  of  age;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chaibuan.  Under  the  bill  that  you  luive  studied? 
iien.  McAsnREW.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  you  are  now  testifying  about! 
Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  your  studies  abroad  did  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  the  other  countries  were  doing  with 
regard  to  their  future  military  establishments? 

Gen.  McAmdrew.  You  mean  their  peace-time  establishments? 

The  Ghaibuan.  Yes. 

Gen.  McAndbew.  Noj  sir ;  I  did  not.  They  had  not  gotten  around 
to  that  problem  at  the  tune  I  left  France;  at  least,  if  they  had,  I  had 
not  heard  what  their  conclusions  were. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  happen  to  have  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  the  Swiss  system  of  training  is? 

Gen.  McAndbew.  I  know  of  that  in  general  only.  I  do  know  that 
it  provides  for  the  utilization  of  every  man  of  serviceable  military 
age  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  compulsory  service? 

Gten.  McAndbew.  It  is  compulsory ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Universal  f 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Universal  service;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  very  few  exemptions? 

Gen.  McAnpbew.  Very  few  exemptions;  they  are  all  supposed  to 
take  some  part  in  war. 

The  Chairman.  Their  training,  as  I  discovered  when  I  investi- 
^ted  the  matter,  rims  alon^  in  this  way,  as  I  now  recall :  The  first 
year,  in  the  infantry  the  traming  is  60  days;  in  the  artillery  75  days, 
said  in  the  cavalry  90  days.  Then  the  training  period  continues  for 
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7  years  longer ;  approximately  15  days  in"  each  year  for  7  more  years. 
That,  in  the  aggregate,  is  about  6  months? 
Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Switzerland  is  a  very  small  country; 
in  four  to  eight  hours  you  can  travel  from  on©  end  of  it  to  the  other. 
Yet  they  have  adopted  a  militarr-training  period  of  six  months.  I 
may  say  that  the  chief  of  staff  or  Switzerland  told  me  he  was  going 
to  try  to  get  legislation  passed  by  their  Parliament,  to  extend  the 
time  somewhat.  Do  you  consider  the  system  that  is  su^ested  in 
these  bills  a  Prussian  system  rather  than  a  Swiss  system? 

(Jen.  McAndrew.  A  Swiss  system,  positively. 

The  Chairman.  The  Prussian  svstem  kept  men  in  the  service  for 
at  least  two  years  constantly,  and  tnen  made  them  subject  to  be  called 
for  maneuvers  for  about  10  years  loncer,  for  2  or  3  weeks  eveiy  year. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir.  In  e&ct,  it  kept  them  in  the  fictiTe 
military  establishment  for  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  your  opinion  on  one 
matter.  The  War  Department,  or  rather  the  General  Staff,  undoubt- 
edly gave  this  bill  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  and  they  have  re- 
ported it  to  the  House  and  it  has  been  introduced  and  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Gen.  Mai-ch.  In  this  bill  there  is  a  provision  for  three 
months'  training.  They  imdoubtedly  gave  considerable  thought  to 
that  proposition. 

Gen.  Wood  was  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
some  time  ago  and  testified  that  in  his  judgment  we  ought  to  have 
six  months'  training.  Whether  he  stated  itor  not,  I  think  he  is 
quoted  in  one  of  the  periodicals  as  saying  that  if  you  leave  th&t 
training  period  at  three  months  and  go  into  war  with  men  who  have 
had  three  months'  training  you  double  the  number  of  men  killed  over 
the  men  you  would  have  killed  if  the  men  had  had  six  months'  train- 
ing before  they  went  into  the  war.  In  other  words,  where  you  would 
have  one  man  killed  with  six  months'  training  you  would  lose  three 
men  on  a  three-months*  training  basis.  Do  you  believe  that? 

Gen  McAndrew.  I  would  not  like  to  fix  the  proportions.  I  do 
know  the  losses  are  larger,  of  course. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  These  are  matters  I  wojuld  like  to  get  into  this 
hearing,  because  that  statement  going  out  over  the  country  has  per- 
haps as  much  influence  in  leading  people  to  believe  that  a  universal 
military  training  is  necessary  as  any  other  one  statement,  and  that 
is  that  it  preserves  the  lives  of  the  soldiers. 

Now,  I  wish  you  would  put  something  in  the  record  and  give  us 
some  reason  why  you  believe  that,  and  on  what  basis  that  statement 
is  founded. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  You  can  not,  in  a  period  of  three  months,  teach 
a  soldier  what  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  know — ^to  conduct 
himself  properly  as  a  soldier  in  an  active  campaign.  You  must 
teach  him  how  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  fiela.  If  he  does  not 
know  how  to  do  that,  he  is  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  £b  be-^ 
comes  sick,  he  becomes  disgruntled,  and  he  has  not  the  proper  morale. 
You  have  to  teach  him  to  use  his  rifle,  and  that  takes  some  little  time. 
In  the  last  war  we  had  to  teach  them  gas  discipline  and  we  had  to 
teach  them  a  number  of  things.  All  of  them  can  not  be  taught  in 
three  months.  If  he  does  not  know  all  of  them,  of  course  he  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  a  casualty  than  if  he  does  know  them. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Following  that  statement,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
death  rate  in  our  Army  in  this  war  was  much  lower  tlian  it  ever  had 
been  in  any  other  war,  or,  in  fact,  lower  than  the  death  rate  in  any 
other  army? 

Gen.  ]m;AKDR£w.  I  think  that  was  the  result;  yes.  But  there 
seems  to  be' something  of  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  period 
of  trarining.  An  impression  has  gone  out  that  we  fought  the  war 
with  men  with  three  months'  trainmg.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  aver- 
age period  of  training  of  our  soldiers  was  considerably  over  six 
months.  We  did  use  men  of  three  months'  training;  we  used  men 
of  less  than  three  months'  training,  but  they  wei*e  exceptions.  They 
were  put  in  divisions  where  we  had  old  battle-tried  veterans;  and  if 
you  put  one  new  man,  although  he  may  have  only  a  few  weeks'  train- 
ing, in  with  half  a  dozen  veterans  in  a  sfjuad  he,  of  course,  is  very 
apt  to  get  along  nmch  better  than  if  that  entire  squad  was  composed 
of  new  men. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  With  the  exception  of  our  first  few 
divisions,  possibly  four  or  five,  we  never  put  in  the  battle  line  in" 
France  a  division  tiiat  was  trained  as  we  would  liked  to  have  had  it 
trained,  and  as  we  would  have  had  it  trained  had  we  had  the  time. 
But  we  did  not  have  the  time.  We  had  to  put  the  material  available 
into  the  battle. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Kiglit  <in  tliat  point,  can  you  ^ive  us  any  concrete 
figures  showing  the  percentage  of  men  in  the  Gornum  divisi<ms  who 
were  killed  when  tliey  came  in  contact  with  our  troops?  It  was 
stated  in. the  newspa^rs  that  the  Germans  put  some  of  their  very 
best  trained  organizations  in  front  of  our  divisions.  Now,  then,  have 
you  any  facts,  or  can  you  get  any  facts,  for  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
mittee, showing  the  proportion  of  men  lost  in  the  German  Army  to 
the  men  lost  in  our  Army,  because  the  German  troops,  as  the  chair- 
man just  stated,  had  been  trained  and  retrained  for  a  nunilwr  of 
years,  and  they  had  had  three  years'  experience  in  war,  most  of  them. 
I  would  like  to  know  for  my  own  information  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  a  little  bit  about  what  the  result  was  when  the  Germans 
met  our  boys  who  had  had  so  much  less  training. 

Gen.  McAndbew.  Our  records,  of  course,  will  show  what  number 
of  German  prisoners  we  captured.  The  number  of  German  killed 
and  wounded  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  record  of.  We  may  pos- 
sibly get  that  later.  We  do  know  that  in  the  Meause-Argonne  we 
were  faced  by  some  of  the  very  best  divisions  in  tlie  German  Army, 
and  we  do  Imow  that  during  the  47  days  of  fighting  in  the  Meuse- 
Ai^nne  we  used  up  on  an  average  of  one  German  division  a  day; 
that  is,  during  the  47  da^s'  fighting  the  Germans  put  in  46  different 
divisions.  The  proporttion  of  loss  must  have  h&sn  quite  heavy  in 
those  divisions  to  have  caused  them  to  be  withdrawn.  Of  course,  the 
German  divisions  were  not  up  to  war  strength.  They  had,  more- 
over, lost  a  number  of  their  best  men  in  the  early  days  of  the  fight- 
ing. Still  they  were  considered  good  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  constituted  a  German  division  in 
the  Meuse- Argonne  fight ;  do  you  know  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  they  would  have  averaged  something 
over  12,000  to  a  division.  The  full  strength  of  a  German  division 
would  be  15,000  or  16,000. 
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The  Chairman.  And  our  division  was  27,000! 

(It'll.  McAndrew.  It  was  double  theirs.  We  always  counted  one 
of  our  divisions  as  equal  in  strength  to  two  of  the  German,  Frendi, 
or  British  divisions. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  One  other  question,  General.    I  am  not  asking  these 

?uestion8  because  I  am  opposed  to  giving  the  soldiers  amf>le  training; 
believe  in  that;  but  I  think  there  have  been  some  misstatements 
made  in  connection  with  some  of  the  phases  of  this  proposition. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  loss  that  sometimes  is  sustained  by 
an  army  of  so-called  partly  trained  men  is  due  more  to  the  ignorMice 
of  the  half-trained  officers  than  it  is  to  the  privates  in  the  ranks? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  case.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  our  direst  needs  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  that  of 
trained  officers.  We  had  to  use  such  material  as  was  available.  Toa 
can  get  good  work  out  of  a  three-months*  trained  soldier  provided 
he  is  in  with  veterans  and  provided  he  has  good  officers  over  hinx^ 
You  can  not,  however,  expect  to  get  the  best  results  from  an  c^cer 
who  has  been  trained  only  three  months. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  that  is  true.  He,  perhaps,  would  lead  his 
men  into  positions  where  many  of  them  would  lose  their  lives,  whereas 
an  experienced  officer  would  know  that  that  course  should  not  be 
pursued  at  that  time  and  would  hold  his  men  back. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that  there  is  not  anything 
in  the  contention  that  a  man  trained  for  a  year  will  stop  a  bullet  with 
any  greater  effectiveness,  in  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  than  if  he 
he  had  only  been  trained  a  month.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  happy 
medium  in  this  proposition  where  a  man  can  be  trained  up  to  a  point 
of  efficiency;  whether  three  months  is  sufficient,  I  question  in  my 
mind. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go.  Of  course  men  trained  one  year  are 
more  effective  than  those  trained  six  months.  I  think,  however, 
with  good  officers  you  can  get  very  good  results  from  men  trained 

six  months. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  not  the  one  great  thing  in  a  long  period  of 
training  to  teach  a  man  self-reliance,  to  act  for  himself,  and  thereby 
be  better  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  a  trying  situation?  That 
is  discipline? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Tes,  sir.   Discipline,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
continuous  training.  You  can  not  get  discipline  in  a  very  short  time. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is,  self -discipline. 
Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  Mr.  McKonzie's  ques- 
tions. 

Greneral,  the  American  forces  reallv  got  in  first  at  Cantigny,  and 
then  they  got  in  at  Chateau-Thierry? 
Gen.  McA»drew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAntMAN.  As  I  now  recall,  at  Cantigny  the  First  Division 
went  in? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  composed  of  men  who  were  in  thb 
Regular  Army,  or  most  of  them,  who  had  had  one  yearV  training 
for  the  most  part.  Am  I  right? 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes.  Cantigny  was  taken  by  the  Twenty-eighth 
R^ment  of  tlie  First  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Then  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Soiswons  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Divisions  played  important  roles? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  the  Regular  Army  divisions  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  men  who  had  had  at  least  a  vear's  training? 

Gen.  McAndiubw.  I  should  say  a  large  part  of  tne  men  had  had  a 
year's  training;  yesy  sir. 

The  Chairman.  While  these  things  were  going  on  the  soldiers 
from  the  Xational  Army  camps  and  the  National  Guard  soldiers 
had  been  sent  over  there  and  were  still  in  training  when  those  actions 
occurred? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Meuse-Argonne  fight  Uid,  not  begin 
until  

(Jen.  McAndrkw  (interposing).  The  26th  of  September. 

The  Chairman.  About  four  months  after  the  engagements  I  spoke 
of  took  place. 

Geri.  McAndrew.  About  four  months  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  those  men  who  had  not  had  the  training 
of  the  Regular  Army  were  being  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  participate  in  those  later  battles  at  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse- 
Argonne? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  statement  that  they  had  all  had  proba- 
bly had  at  least  six  months'  training  is  boi-ne  out  by  those  fac^? 
Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  Wise.  In  connection  with  that  same  subject  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  this  question :  You  were  in  France,  and  what  you  say  about 
this  matter  will  have  gi'eat  weight  not  only  with  the  committee, 
but  with  the  people  generally.  In  your  opinion  six  months'  training 
under  the  universal  military  training  scheme  is  the  minimum  the  men 
ought  to  have? 

Gen.  McAkdrew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wise.  How  would  you  give  that  training,  all  in  one  year,  or 
scatter  it  over  several  years?  ,  , 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe  there  is  an  advantage  in  giving  it  all 
in  one  year.  As  we  know,  you  lose  considerable  time  in  getting 
young  men  together,  and  you  lose  considerable  time  in  the  issuance 
of  equipment,  in  organizing  them  over  again.  For  that  reason  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  training  continuous.  I  can  see  no  very 
decided  objection,  however,  to  having  a  three  months'  training,  say, 
this  year,  and  three  months'  training  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Wise.  Then  suppose  in  two  or  three  years  after  a  man  had 
had  the  six  months'  training  we  had  another  war;  do  you  think  that 
man,  if  immediately  called  into  the  service  after  having  been  out  of 
the  Army  for  two  or  three  years  would  not  need  some  more  training? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  A  very  short  period,  I  think.  I  believe  he  would 
naturally  fall  into  place  if  called  back  to  the  colors  within  four  or 
five  years  of  the  time  he  had  had  his  training. 

Mr.  Wise.  Have  vou  conradered  what  the  cost  would  be  annually 
to  train  tJiese  men  for  six  months? 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  I  see  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  furnished  the 
Senate  committee  with  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  training  650,000 
young  men  for  three  months  each  year.  That  is  approximately 
$94,000,000.  I  suppose  the  cost  of  training  them  six  months  would 
not  be  double  that,  because,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
reissue  equipment,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  reissue  several  things 
that  would  oe  given  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  transportation  expense  would  be  no 
greater;  that  was  a  very  large  item. 

Mr.  Wise.  It  would  not  be  any  greater;  the  transportation  would 
be  the  same  for  the  same  number  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  large  item  of  expense,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes.  sir ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  General  had  made  any 
figures  as  to  what  it  would  cost? 

Gen.  McAiontBW.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  figured  out  the  cost.  The 
additional  cost  would  be  mainly  in  subsistence  for  these  men. 

Mr.  Wise.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
country,  especially  on  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  other  losses 
similar  to  that,  to  have  600,000  or  700,000  men  taken  out  of  active 
business  or  industries  for  six  months  continuously? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Thei-e  is  undoubtedly  an  objection  to  the  con- 
tinuous period  of  six  months  on  that  acore.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  young  men  19  years  of  age  scarcely  have  entered  into  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nation  to  the  extent  that  that  number  of  them  can 
not  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  without  injury  to  such  economic  life. 

Mr.  Wise.  One  otlier  question.  Would  you  approve  a  scheme 
like  this:  Would  it  be  better,  in  your  judgment,  to  have  uni- 
versal training  for  three  months  or  to  have  an  arrangement 
made  whereby  all  young  men  from  the  high  schools,  say,  from 
14  to  18  or  19  years  old,  should  be  given  military  training  in  the 
schools  and  colleges,  taking  it  for  ^[ranted  that  you  would  not  have 
had  more  than  half  as  many  men  m  the  country  who  were  trained 
under  that  system  as  you  would  have  under  the  other  scheme;  but 
you  would  have  them  trained  from  14  to  18  or  19  years  of  age? 
VVhich  would  be  the  better  military  asset,  to  have  men  trained  in 
schools  and  colleges  continually  for  four  or  five  years  or  to  have 
these  19-year-old  boys  trained  for  three  months? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Decidedly  the  men  trained  for  three  months, 
because  there  is  much  of  the  lite  of  the  soldier  that  they  can  not  learn 
in  colleges  or  in  schools. 

Mr.  Wise.  Why  not? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  They  must  be  absorbed  into  larger  units  in  order 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  training. 

Mr.  Wise.  On  that  point,  suppose  in  the  scheme  there  should  be 
provision  made  whereby  all  the  boys  within  a  certain  area,  once  a 
year,  say,  15  days  or  30  days,  shoulcl  be  assembled  into  a  lai^r  unit 
and  organized  for  15  days  or  30  days^  training  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year  when  it  would  not  interfere  with  their  other  duties;  that 
all  these  young  men  trained  in  schools  and  colleges  could  be  as- 
sembled at  one  central  point  and  given  a  shoit  period  of  training. 
It  seems  to  me  as  a  layniiin  thnt  that  would  niuke  them  a  better 
military  asset  than  to  have  all  the  men  trained  for  three  months, 
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especially  since  you  say  that  would  not  amount  to  much  in  the  way 
of  training.  To  have  the  men  effectively  trained  you  say  they  ought 
to  be  trained  for  six  months. 

Gen.  McAxDREW.  Such  a  system  would  undoubtedly  give  us  a 
valuable  military  asset.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  would 
be  as  valuable  as  the  other  scheme  of  universal  military  training. 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Wise,  I  introduced  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Eduaction  when  the  man-power  bill  was  up  in  the 
House  for  discussion,  and  that  letter  went  on  to  say  that  not  10  per 
cent  of  the  boys  that  are  growing  up  in  this  countiy  ever  attend 
high  school ;  so,  only  1  boy  m  10  pursues  his  studies  after  the  gram- 
mar school  year. 

Mr.  "Wise.  I  do  not  know  the  figures  about  that.  I  had  the  im- 
pression, however,  that  possibly  half  the  young  men  of  the  country 
went  to  what  we  call  a  high  scHool. 

The  Chairman.  I  introduced  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Dr.  Claxton,  in  which  he  said  that  the  percentage  of 
the  boys  that  continue  on  with  the  high-school  education  was  only 
about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wise.  We  had  some  figures  here  when  we  were  discussing 
training  in  the  schools,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  number 
amounted  to  300,000  or  400,000  boys  in  school  each  year.  Taking 
the  boys  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  there  must  be  more  than  I 
in  10  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  CiiAiBMAK.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  letter  I  read  to  the  House 
from  Dr.  Claxton  at  that  time  showed  that  the  percentage  was  not 
greater  than  that  which  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  that  include  the  girls,  too  ? 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  it  did. 

Mr,  Kearns.  There  are  10  girls  in  high  school  to  1  boy. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  number  of  students  who  pursue 
their  education  beyond  grammar  school  year  is  comparatively  small 
in  our  cdxiiitry. 

Mr.  Jahes.  In  your  opinion,  (ireneral,  what  is  the  difference  Iw- 
tween  universal  military  training  and  universal  military  service? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Universal  training  does  not  necessarily  imply 
universal  service.  Universal  service,  of  course — T  take  service  to 
mean  service  in  war — can  not  come  into  effect  until  Congress  has 
declared  war.  We  may  train  the  men,  but  they  are  not  in  service  until 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  decrees. 

Mr.  Jamks.  Would  you  use  these  young  men  called  into  the  service 
for  six  months  for  guard  duty  on  the  Mexican  border  or  any  other 
place? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir;  decidedly  not;  and  I  do  not  think  any 
military  man  ever  thinks  of  such  use  of  them. 

Mr.  Jajies.  Would  you  have  them  take  about  the  same  oath  as  the 
man  who  joins  the  Army? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  An  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  James.  The  same  thing  the  regular  soldier  takes,  except  the 
matter  of  the  term  of  enlistment? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  That  I  have  not  given  sufficient  thought  to.  I 
believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  them  take  the  same  oath  in 
general. 
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Mr.  James.  You  would  make  them  subject  to  court-martial  the  same 
as  the  man  who  joins  the  Army? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  There  must  be  soim  method  of  enforcing  disci- 
pline. I  do  not  believe,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  subject  them 
to  the  same  discipline  that  we  would  subject  our  regular  Military 
Establishment  to. 

Mr.  James.  What  would  you  say  about  the  j)OssibiIities  in  case  they 
are  court-martialed  for  desertion  or  absence  without  leave? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Absence  without  leave  in  time  of  peace  is,  of 
course,  a  minor  offense.  Absence  without  leave  in  time  of  war  is  a 
very  serious  offense.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  punishment  pro- 
vided for  absence  without  leave  from  a  training  camp.  That  must  be 
so  or  you  could  not  have  any  discipline.  But  I  do  not  think  any  Army 
officer  would  ever  think  of  enforcing  the  same  methods  of  discipline 
in  a  training  camp  composed  of  young  men  such  as  these  as  they  would 
enforce  in  a  training  camp  composed  of  regular  soldiers. 

Mr.  James.  Ought  it  not  to  be  distinctly  understood  in  regulations 
or  in  orders  that  those  men  are  not  on  the  same  ba^s  as  the  men  in 
the  Army?  ' 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  can  see  no  objection  whatever  to  writing  that 
in  the  law  so  it  will  be  clearly  Understood. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  all  right  to  put  that  in  any 
law  we  i>ass  in  regard  to  training? 

(Jen.  McAndrew.  I  think  so,  decidedly,  if  it  is  not  already  cov- 
ered in  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  Jameh.  I  do  not  find  anything  there.  Wliat  would  you  say- 
in  regard  to  a  boy  19  years  old  being  put  under  the  very  best  officers 
you  have  when  it  comes  to  training,  and  not  under  some  young  officer 
who  has  not  had  any  experience  and  who  does  not  know  how  to  handle 
boys  of  that  age?  Should  they  not  be  put  under  men  who  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  ? 

(ieii.  McAndrew.  I  think  an  effort  would  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  military  authorities  to  assign  to  the  duty  of  training  those  officers 
best  adapted  for  that  purpose.  We,  of  course,  would  Tike  to  see  the 
system  a  success.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  for  that  reason  T  think  we  would  all  oe  anxious  to  see 
the  very  best  officers  and  noncommissioned  offiers  that  we  have  as- 
signed to  the  duly  of  training  those  young  men;  that  is,  the  best 
adapted  to  that  duty,  the  men  who  would  understand  them  pn^bly 
better  than  would  others. 

Mr.  James.  As  1  said  to  Gen.  March  on  Saturday,  if  you  get  men 
like  this  man  Hard  Boiled  Smith  and  put  that  kind  of  a  man  in 
charge  of  these  19-ycar-old  boys,  and  he  hurts  these  boys  in  any 
way,  you  are  going  to  either  cow  these  boys  so  that  they  are  not 
'any  good,  or  else  you  are  going  to  drive  them  to  the  other  extreme 
whei-e  they  are  not  good  for  anything.  I  was  womlering  whether 
you  would  select  the  very  best  officers  when  yon  come  to  that  partic- 
ular branch  of  the  service. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Undoubtedly,  as  T  say,  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  put  the  vei*y  best  we  have  in  the  way  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  tne  training  camps,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 'the  least 
possibility  of  rigorous  methods  of  discipline  like  those  you  have 
mentioned  ever  being  enforced  in  the  training  camps.  Of  course,  if 
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there  were  instHnces  of  that  kind  every  officer  ami  noncommissioned 
officer  guilty  of  it  would  find  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
thf  nonconmiissioned  officeis  of  the  Regular  Army  luofst  inclined  to 
give  hiui  the  severest  punishment  possible. 

Mr.  James.  I  understand  that  in  one  bill  flibich  has  been  intro- 
duced there  is  a  provision  in  one  section  by  which  these  men  who 
are  trained,  if  there  is  any  lack  of  men  in  any  particular  branch 
of  the  service,  these  men  can  be  taken  from  there  and  put  into  the 
Army.  What  wouhl  you  think  regarding  that? 

Gen.  McAxDREw.  You  mean  in  a  way  selected  conscription  for 
sex'vice  in  the  Regular  Army 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  do  not  believe  in  anything  like  that.  I  believe 
whatever  military  establislunent  we  have  in  time  of  peace  must  be 
all  by  volunteering. 

Mr.  Jamfjs.  Would  you  have  the  law  such  that  in  time  of  war  all 
these  men  who  had  had  training  would  automatically  become  sub- 
ject to  service  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  because  otherwise  tliere  will  be  delay.  As 
soon  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declares  war  I  believe  the 
conscription  law  should  go  into  effect  automatically. 

The  Chairman,  Let  nie  get  that  clearly.  You  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  these  young  men  who  would  go  to  the  training  camps  in 
case  universal  military  training  is  established  should  be  subject 
to  the  draft  law  except  in  case  of  war?  They  are  simply  subject 
to  the  training  and  notiiing  else  in  time  of  peace? 

Gen.  McAndbew.  Not  to  service. 

The  (^HAiHMAN.  In  connection  with  the  Military  Establishment  ^ 
(len.  McAndrew.  Yes.  sir.    That  is.  if  the  training  cadres,  the 
cadres  of  the  Regular  Establishment,  should  fall  below  their  author- 
ized strength  we  could  not  use  the  youth  in  training  to  fill  theui 
out. 

The  Chairmax.  Yoh  would  insist  that  cadre»s  should  be  filled  by 
Tolunteers? 

(xen.  McAndrew.  By  volunteers,  decidedly. 
The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  Kearns.  General,  this  bill  provides  for  three  months'  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  certain  lJ>-yeiir-old  Imys.  I  take  it 
that  it  is  your  judgiTient  that  that  training  period  ought  to  be  six 
months  instead  of  three  months? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  testified — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  your 
judgment  or  not — that  this  training  could  be  given  in  two  different 
years,  three  months  in  each  year. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  It  might  be  given  in  that  way,  but  I  prefer  con- 
tinuous training. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  prefer  it  all  in  one  year? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  If  it  could  be  ^iven  in  two  years,  the  expense  would 
be  practically  doubled,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  McX^ndrew.  It  would  be  practically  doubled  in  everything 
except  the  ct^t  of  equipment.  The  equipment  we  would  have  on 
hand. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  The  matter  of  equipment  was  in  my  mind  at  the  time 
you  were  testifying  you  could  have  three  months*  training  in  one 
year  and  three  months'  training  the  next  year.  For  instance,  John 
Jonps,  a  private,  training  in  1921  for  three  months.  He  conies  back 
in  li*^2  for  tiirce  months'  more  training.  Would  you  have  the  same 
outfit — shoes,  hat,  underwear,  socks,  and  uniform — for  that  specific 
man  when  ht}  came  back  in  1922? 

Gen.  A(cAndrew.  If  that  equipment  is  still  serviceable,  I  believe 
that  would  be  a  proper  system. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  keep  those  things  some 
place  for  those  particular  men? 

(ien.  McAndhew.  I  think  it  would  be;  yes,  sir.  If  it  can  not  be 
reissued,  we  could  do  as  we  did  in  France  and  put  it  through  the 
salvage  depot  and  have  it  cleaned  and  renovated  and  reissued. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  what  Mr.  Kearns  had  in  mind  was  this: 
That  when  the  man  in  training  during  the  first  three  months  came 
back  for  his  second  three  months*  training  whether  his  entire  equip- 
ment should  be  ready  for  him  when  he  comes  back. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearkr.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  Would  that  be  pos- 
sible? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe  it  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Kearns.  To  put  that  away  somewhere  with  his  name  on  it? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  to  be  taken  care  of  in  any  events 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  the  equipment  is  serviceable,  that  it 
should  not  be  packed  away  and  his  name  put  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  system  in  use 
in  Switzerland,  and  I  believe  one  or  two  other  countries  have  that 
system  also. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  and  at  each  of  the  training  camps,  as  I 
undci*stand  it.  the  intention  is  to  keep  full  equipment  for  a  war- 
strength  division,  and  that  could  be  put  away  for  each  man. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  were  to  give  three  months'  training  to  certain 
boys  in  the  year  1920,  and  then  they  were  required  to  come  back  in 
the  year  1921,  or  whatc\'er  the  year  should  be,  there  would  be  prac- 
tically 600,000  coming  back  and  a  new  lot  of  600,000  coming  in  for 
their  first  three  months'  training? 

(ien.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  Then  you  would  have  in  training  boys  of  the  age  of 
19  and  20  years  to  the  number  of  1,200,000,  all  to  be  trained  at  one 
time. 

(Jen.  McAndrew.  It  would  not  necessarily  be  at  the  same  time. 
You  could  have  a  difference  of  three  months. 
Mr.  Kearns.  It  would  be  in  the  same  year. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  It  would  be  in  the  same  year.  I  think  that  is 
an  additional  objection  to  splitting  up  the  training  and  spreading 
it  over  two  years. 

Mr.  Kearns,  If  you  were  to  have  a  bill  so  written  that  it  would 
require  six  months'  training,  your  decided  judgment  is  that  it  should 
all  be  given  in  a  continuous  period? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir.   I  believe  that  is  the  better  way. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Because  of  the  matter  of  expense  if  for  no  other 
reason  ? 
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Gen.  McAkdbew.  The  expense  of  transportation,  which  is  a  con- 
adorable  item. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Coming  back  to  your  idea  about  the  efficiency  of 
officers  to  do  the  training.  If  we  should  provide  for  250,000,  what 
would  you  say  as  to  the  officera  to  officer  that  number  of  men? 
Should  there  be  a  topheavy  list  of  officers  in  order  to  have  trained 
officers  ? 

Gen.  McAjfOREW.  I  believe  it  is  a  bigr  military  asset  to  have  a 
peace-time  establisliment  top  heavy  in  officers,  a  considerable  over- 
head in  officei-s,  because  at  the  outbreak  of  war  if  we  have  trained 
officers  we  can  more  readily  eret  the  men  trained. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  It  takes  longer  to  train  an  officer  to  be  efficient  than 
it  does  to  train  a  boy  to  be  an  efficient  private! 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Decidedly  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Bight  on  that  line,  the  national -defense  act,  the 
act  of  June  3,  1916,  provides  for  1,000  officers  in  the  detached  list. 
Would  you  approve  the  idea  of  increasing  that  force  of  officers? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Tlie  Chairman.  About  how  many  detached  officers  do  you  think 
that  an  army  of  250,000  men  should  have. 

Gen.  McAkdrew.  Judging  from  our  experience  before  the  war,  I 
would  PAY  that  the  number  of  officers  on  the  detaclied  list  ought  to 
be  a  minimum  of  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Men  who  could  be  detailed  to  whatever  work 
should  arise? 

Gen.  McAnbdew.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  fill  the  various  calls  for  de- 
tached officers  and  men  who  are  available,  and  be  ready  to  take 
them  out  and  use  them  in  any  capacity  when  the  need  comes.  We 
found  out  before  we  went  into  the  war  that  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  conduct  any  continuance  scheme  of  training  or  instruc- 
tion in  the  Army,  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  officers  were  called 
away  on  detached  service.  We  could  not  count  on  sending  officers 
to  our  military  schools  for  any  length  of  time.  An  officer  might  be 
taken  awav,  he  m'ght  be  called  on  detached  service.  We  could  not 
count  on  having  a  captain  and  a  first  lieutenant  and  a  second  lieu- 
tenant with  a  company  for  any  length  of  time,  and  so  our  scheme  of 
training  and  instruction  was  continuously  interrupted,  due  to  the 
officers  being  put  on  detached  service.  I  believe  that  ought  to  be 
provided  for  by  an  overhead. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  to  France  you  established  certain 
schools  for  officers,  and  especially  for  the  young  officers  who  had 
only  had  the  three-months'  course  in  the  reserve  officers'  training 
camps  on  this  side. 

Gen.  MrANT>nf:w.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAra^rAx.  Where  were  those  schools  established,  at  T^angres? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  There  was  a  group  of  Army  schools  at  Langres. 
In  that  group  we  had  the  Oeneral  Rtaif  college  where  we  gave  the 
splendid  materinl  we  had  for  tlie  staff  a  three-months'  course.  Neces- 
sarily it  hfid  to  be  an  intensive  course  in  order  to  crowd  in  in  thai, 
short  time  the  many  things  a  staff  officer  had  to  know. 

Then  we  &ho  had  a  school  of  the  line,  where  we  called  officers  and 
trained  them  for  leadership  of  large  units.  Then  we  had  specialist 
schools  for  various  men;  we  had  Engineer  schools^  antiaircraft 
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schools,  trench-mortar  schools,  automatic-weapon  schools,  rifle 
schools,  etc. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  period  of  time  allotted  to  the 
courses  in  those  schools? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  period  of  time  allotted  to  the  courses  in 
those  schools  varied  with  the  school,  from  three  weeks  to  three 
months.  The  course  at  the  school  of  the  line  was  three  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  automatic-weapon  school  had  a  course  of  only 
three  weeks.  Of  course,  that  time  was  not  sufficient  for  any  of  them, 
but  it  was  the  best  we  could  ^ive  them.  The  schools  at  Langres 
gradually  developed  from  nothing:,  when  I  went  to  Langres  in  Oc- 
tober, 1917,  to  from  12,000  to  15,000  officers  and  men  under  instruc- 
tion by  the  time  I  left  there  in  May,  1918. 

Tlie  Chairman.  So  that  after  all  the  officers  who  received  their 
initial  instruction  in  this  country  at  the  officers'  training  camps 
wore  not  ^iven  command  of  troops  until  they  generally  had  had  an 
additional  three-months'  training  on  the  other  side. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  In  general,  we  gave  them  all  that  they  still 
needed  in  the  way  of  the  specialists'  schools.  Practically  all  who 
were  available  had  to  take  the  course  at  the  schools.  I  heard  Gen. 
De  Castelnau,  of  the  French  Amy,  express  vei-y  decided  opinions 
on  that  subject.  He  said  the  schools  were  so  essential  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  go  right  into  his  front-line  trenches  and  take  an 
officer  who  was  there,  and  doing  good  work,  out  of  those  trenches 
and  send  him  back  for  a  period  of  instruction.  He  went  on  to  say 
that,  of  course,  that  officer  was  getting  the  most  valuable  kind  of 
practical  work,  but,  after  all.  he  saw  only  the  immediate  problems 
that  were  on  his  front.  He  did  not  know  of  the  problems  that  other 
officers  were  called  npon  to  solve  continually.  So  he  took  that 
officer  out  and  turned  him  back  to  the  schools  where  there  might  be 
an  exchange  of  his  experiences  with  the  experiences  of  others.  Then 
that  officer  was  better  fitted  to  go  back  to  work  with  combat  troops. 

Mr.  Kearns.  General,  suppose  that  Congress  would  refuse  to  in- 
clude in  this  bill  or  any  other  bill  a  compulsory  military  training 
sjTstem,  and  suppose  that  Congress  would  pass  a  law  providing  for  an 
Army  of  250,000  men,  or  any  other  number,  taking  250,000  as  an  ex- 
ample. Then,  besides  the  officers  that  would  be  necessary  to  officer 
that  number  of  men,  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  tramed 
officers  in  case  of  emergency,  what  percentage  of  mcrease  in  the 
officer  personnel  do  you  believe  Congress  ought  to  provide  for? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  It  would  be  impossible  for  nie  to  answer  that 
question  right  now.  I  believe,  however,  in  the  event  that  no  univei-sal 
military  training  scheme  is  provide,d  for — in  other  words,  that  no  re- 
serve is  provided  for  eutergencies;  tliat  liberality  on  that  score  is  the 
next  best  measure  of  defense. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  reason  I  put  the  question  that  way  is  this:  I  was 
trying  to  get  yoiu*  idea  of  how  lai^e  a  top-heavy  officer  personnel 
ought  to  be.  uet  me  put  it  this  way :  Eliminating  the  idea  of  military 
training,  because  if  we  had  compulsory  military  training  that  would 
require  more  officers,  anyway. 
Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  that  idea  is  eliminated,  and  you  had  a  provi- 
sion for  an  Army  of  250,000  enlisted  men.  Do  you  think  there  ou£^t 
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to  be  officers  sufficient  to  officer  a  force  of  400,000  men?  I  put  it 
that  war  in  order  to  make  a  concrete  case. 

Gen.  "McAn  DREW.  Of  course,  officern  sufficient  to  officer  as  largo 
a  force  as  possible  is  what  we  aim  at.  We  could  not  say  we  can 
fight  a  war  with  400,000  men  or  800,000  men;  that  is  impossible. 
But  we  do  know,  as  I  said  before,  that  one  of  our  direst  needs  when 
we  entei-ed  the  late  war  was  that  of  officei-s.  As  you  know,  we  had 
only  about  5,000  officers  in  our  Kegular  Establishment  when  we  went 
into  t)mt  war.  I^believe  there  were  nominally  6,000,  but  a  good  many 
of  those  were  young  men  who  had  just  come  in  at  the  time  we  entered 
the  war.  That  number  grew  from  5,000  to  nearly  200,000  at  the 
time  the  armistice  was  si^ed.  Those  officei-s  had  to  be  gotten  from 
every  possible  source.  W  e  got  splendid  material  from  the  National 
Guard,  from  the  training  camps,  and  from  the  military  schools,  and 
we  also  got  splendid  material,  to  the  extent  probably  of  a  couple  of 
thousand,  from  the  old  noncommissioned  officei-s  of  the  Regular 
Establislunent,  but  that  was  the  hardest  problem  we  had  to  face  at 
the  beginning  of  tlie  war. 

The  Chairman.  General,  in  reply  to  questions  that  I  propounded 
to  you,  you  left  the  situation,  as  I  understand  it,  like  this:  For  the 
number  of  men  provided  in  the  national-defense  act  there  are  11,745 
officers,  1  believe.  Wlien  I  spoke  of  the  detached  list  I  suggested  that 
probably  2.000  officers  in  that  list  would  be  sufficient.  In  other  words, 
we  would  have  11,745  plus  1,000  more,  because  in  the  original  number 
of  11,745  thero  were  1.000  in  the  reservoir  of  the  detached  list.  Then 
the  additional  1,000  you  suggested  would  be  sufficient  for  an  Army 
of  250,0<X)  men.  Do  I  get  you  right  on  that  ? 

Gen.  McAndrkw.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  That  is  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  detached-service  list  and  to  avoid  taking  officers  from 
dutv  with  tr<K>ps,  and  at  the  schools,  and  so  on. 

The  CiiAiKMAx.  Mr.  Keams  asked  you  a  question,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  1  got  the  right  idea  from  your  answer.  Perhaps  I  mis- 
state it.  He  said  if  you  attempt  to  have  universal  military  training 
you  will  have  to  have  a  great  many  more  officers.  Will  that  be  neces- 
sary, because  in  your  force  of  250,000  men  and  their  officers  you  will 
utilize  those  very  officers,  or  a  portion  of  them,  for  training,  and  also 
utilize  the  noncommissioned  personnel  for  training.  Will  you  have 
to  have  an  additional  force  of  officers  t  do  the  trainmg? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  national  defense  act,  as  I  understand  it,  does 
not  provide  for  the  training  cadres  contemplated  in  this  bill,  and  that 
will  be  necessary  if  we  get  univei*sal  military  training.  We  have,  I 
think,  64  regiments  of  Infantry  fjrovided  for  by  the  national-defense 
act  That  would  give  us  16  divisions.  Of  those  16  divisions  three 
would  be  on  duty  outside  of  the  United  States.  Probably  one  might 
be  kept  intact  for  border  duty.  That  would  give  us  at  the  most 
12  divisions  available  for  training.  That  is  scarcely  sufficient  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  believe  they  contemplate  having  17  such 
divisions,  so  that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  officers  necessary  to 
provide  the  training  cadres  for  five  additional  training  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  we  had  2,000  officers  m  the  detached 
list  Would  not  that  be  enough  officers,  with  the  noncommissioned 
personnel,  to  do  that  training? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  As  I  undei-stand  it,  that  list  of  2,000  officei-s  is 
ior  the  needs  of  the  detached  service  list,  only ;  that  is,  for  ^^Q^f J 
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schools  and  for  duty  in  colleges,  in  training  camps  of  colleges,  and 
even  for  recruiting  duty,  unless  we  can  get  suificient  officers  from  the 
retired  list  for  that  duty.  There  are  so  many  calls  for  officers  on 
various  duties;  for  instance,  our  s.hools  at  W^t  Point,  the  General 
Staff  College,  schools  at  Leavenworth,  schools  of  the  various  arms 
like  those  at  Fort  Sill,  Fort  Rile^»  and  so  on.  The  surplus  of  2,000 
officers  would  be  practically  sufficient  for  those  needs,  but  none  of 
those  2,000  officers  would  probably  be  available  for  duty  in  the  train- 
ing cadres  providtd  by  the  universal  military  training  scheme. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  to  utilize  National  Guard 
offifers  for  training  purposes? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes ;  but  it  would  appear  to  me  that  they  would 
practically  then  become  a  pait  of  the  Kogular  Establishment.  You 
could  scarcely  use  them  for  a  period  of  three  months,  twice  a  year, 
or  if  we  get  six  months  in  the  year,  without  having  their  services 
practically  continuous. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  officers  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps?  Could  you  utilize  them?  Of  course,  you  understand  the 
questions  I  am  asking  you  are  simi)ly  for  information. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  is  in  general  advisable  to 
use  the  officei-s  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  touch  with  the  training  of  troops.  But  we  must  remember  that 
those  officers  come  from  civil  pursuits,  and  while  we  might  get  their 
services  this  year  for  three  months  or  six  months,  we  could  not  hope 
to  get  them  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  proposition  is  to  provide  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  additional  regular  officers,  in  case  we  adopt  the  universal  mili- 
tary training  system,  to  take  care  of  the  force  that  will  come  to  the 
cantonments  to  be  trained  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  but  those  officers  would  be  in  the  training 
cadres,  and  they  would  be  a  part  of  a  division.  If  we  have  a  ^eleton 
division  as  a  training  cadre  at  such-and-such  a  camp  that  division 
would  have  its  regular  officers  and  those  officei-s  would  be  available 
for  training.  I  do  not  think  it  is  contemplated  to  have  a  force  of 
officers  or  noncommissioned  officers  over  and  above  those  provided 
for  in  the  skeleton  divisions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  As  I  understand  it,  under  the  national  defense  act, 
there  is  provided  for  an  army  of  250,000  enlisted  men,  an  officer  per- 
sonnel of  about  11,000,  and  some  odd  officers.  If  Congress  is  going 
to  adopt  a  universal  military  training  system,  my  idea  has  always 
been  that  it  would  require  an  additional  number  of  officers  for  that 
work;  that  is,  additional  to  the  11,745  provided  for  in  the  national 
defense  act. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  cari^  out  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  War  Department  of  having  17  training  divisions,  we  must  in- 
crease the  number  of  Infantrj^  regiments  and  Artillery  regiments  so 
as  to  give  us  20  Infantry  divisions  and  one  Cavalry  division.  In  any 
event,  if  we  continue  our  present  establishment  with  64  Infantiy 
regiments,  we  must  increase  the  number  of  Artillery  re^ments.  We 
have  not  sufficient  Artillery  for  16  divisions,  and  increasmg  the  num- 
ber of  Artillery  regiments  will,  of  course,  increase  the  number  of 
officers.  We  might  get  along  with  those  16  divisions,  which  would 
provide  us  with  12  training  divisions,  so  that  the  increase  in  the 
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number  of  officers  would  be  only  the  increase  in  that  number  of  offi- 
cers for  the  additional  Artillery  regiments,  and,  of  course,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  officers  provided  for  in  the  new  services 
called  for  in  this  act.  Then  Uie  needs  of  the  detached  service  list, 
as  I  saj',  would  call  for  a  larger  number  than  were  provided  for  in 
the  national  defense  act.  As  I  understand  it,  the  national  defense 
sit,  however,  called  for  only  about*217,000  officers  and  men,  did  it 
not? 

The  Chairman.  It  called  for  practically  175,000  combat  troops, 
and  about  50,000  auxiliary  troops. 

Gen.  McAndkew.  Right  now,  we  have  additional  arms  of  the  sei-vice 
that  must  be  provided  for.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  Tank  Corps,  I 
think  the  use  of  the  tank  as  a  weapon  of  warfare  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy. I  believe  we  should  continue  to  develop  it  and  we  have  only 
commenced  its  development. 

We  have  other  new  arms  of  the  service  called  for,  and  they,  of 
course,  will  demand  a  force  of  officers  and  men  over  and  above  the 
number  provided  for  in  the  national-defense  act. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  are  not  provided  for  in  the  national- 
defense  act. 

Gen.  McAkdrew.  Some  of  them  are  not  provided  for  in  the  na- 
tional-defense act,  that  is  correct. 

The  Chatrhan.  The  Air  Servira  is  a  part  of  the  Signal  Corps  in 
the  national-defense  act? 

Gen.  McAndbew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Motor  Transport  Service  is  a  new  service  that 
was  developed  in  this  war!  / 
Gem.  McAndbew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is  also  a  new 
service,  and  if  we  conclude  to  continue  those  services  they  will  all 
require  additional  officers? 

Gen.  McAndrew,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keabns.  The  bill  we  are  now  considt»ring,  H.  R.  8287,  on  page 
1,  provides  for  a  number  of  different  corps  and  departments,  about 
16  in  all.  Five  or  six  of  those  corps  or  departments  have  been  de- 
veloped by  this  war,  as  I  understand  it.  Do  you  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  all  those  new  coi"j>s  that  have  been  developed 
b^  this  war  should  be  carried  in  this  bill  and  maintained  in  peace 
tunes? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  Mr.  Kearns  will  permit,  before  we  get  away 
from  the  subject,  I  want  to  ask  some  thing  about  the  officer  personnel. 
Mr.  Keabns.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McKenzxe.  General,  you  are  familiar  with  the  national  de- 
fense act  and  you  know  there  is  a  provision  in  there  providing  for 
training  in  schools,  and  where  there  are  a  certain  number  of  boys  in 
attendance  the  War  Department  will  detail  Army  officei^  as  instruc- 
tors in  those  schools.  We  have  a  good  many  Army  officers  detailed 
in  that  work  at  this  present  time.  Is  it  your  understanding,  or 
would  it  be  your  desire  that  in  the  event  we  adopt  a  system  of  uni- 
versal military  training  that  we  should  abolish  the  training  in  the 
schools  provided  for  under  that  section  of  the  national-defense  act? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  abolish  it;  I  would  continue 
it  I  believe  it  is  a  valuable  asset.  We  found  that  from  that  very 
source  we  got  a  number  of  very  good  officers  duringb|^^§^|t|gJi^j^Q[e 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  In  the  hearinsrs  on  the  military  appropriation  bill 
a  Maj.  Lewis  testified  thiit  nt  tKe  present  time  we  nave  practically 
100,000  American  boys  taking  tniinins:  as  officei-s.  I  questioned  him 
very  closely  on  that  subject,  iind  I  asked  him  what  is  the  character 
of  the  traininjr  tliese  boys  are  getting.  He  testified  that  they  were 
getting  sufficient  ti-aining  to  enable  them  to  take  commiHsions  as 
secona  lieutenants  when  they  came  out.  If  we  have  100,000  young 
men  in  these  schools  taking  that  sort  of  training  we  would  not  be 
badly  off  for  officei's  in  tlie  Reserve  Corps  in  case  we  wanted  to  call 
them  into  service  as  second  lieutenants,  which  in  my  judgment  is  a 
valuable  military  asset. 

But  the  thing  that  is  in  my  mind  is  this.  How  far  are  we  going 
in  the  matter  of  military  training?  Arc  we  going  to  liave  it  in 
schools  and  provide  officers  as  instructors,  and  then  are  we  going 
to  take  those  same  boys  and  put  them  into  camps  for  universal  mili- 
tary training  in  the  field,  and  in  addition  to  that  have  a  National 
(luard,  and  on  top  of  that  have  a  Regular  Army?  Wlien  you  stop 
to  think  of  all  these  things  and  the  monumental  cost  that  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  them  on,  it  staggers  me. 

My  idea  about  it  is,  stating  it  very  frankly,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
universal  military  training  in  this  country  and  provide  that  as  our 
means  of  national  defense,  pnirtically,  we  ought  to  eliminate  some 
of  tliese  other  organizati(ms.  What  do  you  think  alx>ut  that?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  carrying  the  whole  load? 

Gen.  McAndrews.  There  are  very  few  of  those  military  assets  that 
I  would  like  to  see  given  up.  Of  course,  the  numlwr  imder  instruc- 
tion does  appear  large.  But  we  must  remember  that  at  the  time  of 
the  armistice  we  had  nearly  4,000,000  men  under  arms  in  this  country. 
We  liad  in  France,  all  toUl,  coimting  the  number  of  divisions  that 
were  bi'oken  n]>.  approximately  40  divisions.  We  planned  at  that 
jjarticidar  time  to  have  in  France  by  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year 
1(H)  divisions.  That  would  ha^c  made  an  Army  in  France  and  in 
the  TTnited  States  of  probablv  fi-om  six  to  seven  million  men. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  I  am  thinking  of  peace  times." 

(Jen.  McAnurew.  Of  couree,  we  must  make  our  preparations  for 
war  in  tinie  of  peace,  and  we  can  not  tell  now  how  far  we  must 
call  upon  the  available  man  power  of  the  Xation.  We  do  know  that 
nowadays  wars  ai-e  not  decided  hv  the  conflict  of  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  man  power  of  the  Nation  as  tliey  were  in  t!ie  old  days. 
The  decisions  in  war  does  not  rest  on  the  it'sult  of  the  conflict  of 
.small  armies  in  the  field.  War  now  means  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  of  one  nation  against  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  another 
nation.  The  manhood  of  the  nation  may  be  called  out  to  almost  any 
extent.  We  know  how  far  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  how  far 
France  had  to  go  in  that  direction  when  they  had  men  practically 
60  years  of  age  mobilized  in  some  capacity  or  other.  For  tnat  reason 
we  feel  that  all  those  militaiT  assets,  if  tlie  country  can  afford  the 
cost,  may  well  he  continued  in  time  of  peace.  The  main  cost,  how- 
ever, is  as  we  know  in  the  Regular  establishment,  and  that.  I  believe, 
sliould  be  kept  as  low  as  we  feel  we  can  possibly  keep  it.  Of  course, 
right  now,  as  I  said  previously  I  am  loath  to  disagree  with  the 
General  Staff  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  a  peace  time  Militaiy  Establtshn^t  ■ 
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The  world  situation  is  such  now  that  they  may  feel  that  we  will 
need  a  larger  Military  Establishment,  and  tliey  may  feel  that,  in  any 
event,  we  will  need  a  lar^  Military  Establishment  until  a  universal 
military  training  system,  if  we  get  that,  is  organized  and  functioning 
effectively. 

Mr.  M<'Kenzie.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  Military  Es- 
tablishment to  give  us  a  feeling  of  security;  at  least,  one  that  could 
be  expanded  in  time  of  war.  But  here  is  the  practical  question  that 
comes  to  us  as  Members  of  Congi'ess.  What  character  of  establish- 
ment can  we  have  that  will  do  that  without  being  too  great  a  burden 
upon  the  people?  In  other  words,  I  might  illustrate  it  in  a  very 
crude  way  by  saying  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  a  lightning  rod  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  nave  a  set  of  lightning  rods  on  a  building,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  if  one  set  of  lightning  rods  will  take  care  of  the 
lightning  that  you  ought  to  have  a  half  dozen  sets  on  that  building 
and  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  the  needless  ones.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  If  we  have  this  tmiversal  military  training 
system  and  have  officers  sufficient  to  take  care  of  it,  what  excuse  can 
we  ma-ke  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  it  is  necessary'to  carry  on 
these  other  additional  things  with  Uie  additional  expense  that  goes 
with  them?  You  say  universal  military  training  will  give  us  mili- 
tary protection  and  security.  If  so,  why  not  stop  there? 

(Jen.  McAndhew.  That  is  the  point  exactly,  and  I  believe  you  can 
stop  there.  Of  course,  there  are  needs  in  the  Nation  in  the  way  of  a 
permanent  Military  Establishment  that  we  can  not  avoid. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  I  agree  with  that. 

(len.  M£  Andrew.  The  whole  question  is,  Whut  are  such  needs? 
What  is  the  minimum  number  at  which  we  can  keep  our  Regular 
Military  Establishment  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  United  States? 
Th?  studies  I  have  so  far  made  on  this  subject  have  never  led  me 
to  think  of  an  dimy  of  more  than  300,000  men  at  the  utmost.  The  Gen- 
eral Statf,  however,  says  that  is  not  sufficient  at  the  present  time,  and 
they  have  data  available  that  is  not  available  to  me  or  that  I  have  not 
stuflied.  The  world  situation  is  such  that  they  believe  we  need 
a  large  army.  Then,  too,  of  course,  universal  military  training  is  not 
functioning,  and  probably  when  it  does  function  fully  and  effectively, 
if  a  Military  Establishment  of  the  size  proposed  by  this  bill  is  given 
now,  at  that  time  it  could  be  very  materially  reduced. 

The  Chairm.^n.  (xenernl,  is  not  this  the  fact:  Universal  training 
means  the  training  of  the  enlisted  man.  the  private  ? 

Gen.  MgAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  training  Mr.  McKenzie  refers  to  in  the  schools 
of  higher  education  furnishes  your  material  for  officers? 

Gen.  McAxDRKW.  Yes.  sir:  and  for  that  reason  that  source  of  officer 
material  can  not  be  neglected.  I  believe  it  should  be  greatly  encour- 
aged. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  the  chairman  will  pardon  me.  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  two  propositions  of  giving  training  in  the  high 
schools  as  provided  for  in  the  national  defense  act  and  these  higher 
military  colleges  where  they  are  training  men  to  be  officers.  I  had  in 
mind  the  detailing  of  officers  to  the  graded  schools  in  our  smaller 
towns  of  the  country  where  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
boys  taking  training*  at  the  present  time.   There  is  a  difference  be- 
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tween  the  traininj?  in  tliese  frraded  schools  and  the  training  given  in 
such  places  as  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  places  of  that  char- 
acter. I  had  in  mind  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan  is  very  much  more  compr^ensire  than 
what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  HrLL.  General,  you  were  in  Europe  with  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  will  remember  the  General  Staff  plan  which  was 
indorsed  by  practically  the  entire  press  of  the  tountry  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  as  submitted  to  this  committee,  originally 
planned  for  tlie  conscription  of  boys  under  21  years  of  age,  and  they 
said  to  us  that  their  intention  was  to  make  the  First  Army  out  of 
boys  under  21  years  of  age,  practically  1,500,000  in  that  arniy.  Yon 
will  remember  that  was  pi-evented  by  the  action  of  this  committee. 
That  plan  never  reached  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Your  experience  in  Europe  gave  you  a  very  good  chance  to  ob- 
serve. Do  you  think  your  success  tliere  would  have  been  any  greater, 
or  as  great*  if  you  had  had  that  Army  made  up  as  was  originally 
contemplated,  rather  than  the  way  it  was  made  up  with  men  of  more 
mature  years,  whom  you  had? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  You  mean  if  the  Army  had  been  composed 
almost  wholly  of  young  men  17  or  18  years  of  age? 

Mr.  HuUk  From  19  to  21,  which  was  the  original  idea. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe,  myself,  that  19  years  is  too  young  for 
a  field  soldier. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  you.  The  jquestion  I 
asked  you  was.  Do  you  think  your  success  would  have  been  any 
greater,  or  as  great,  with  that  kind  of  an  army  in  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  the  kind  of  an  army  you  did  have? 

Gen.  McAxDREw.  Probably  not  any  greater.  It  would  be  a  hard 
matter  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hun..  You  have  your  opinion? 

The  Chairman.  The  ages  proposed  by  the  War  Department,  as 
I  recall  them,  were  fi-om  19  to  26. 

Mr.  HuLu  But  their  proposition  made  to  us  was  that  the  First 
Army  was  to  be  made  up  of  1,500,000  boys  under  21. 

The  CiiAiRsfAN.  1  remember  they  came  with  a  proposition  making 
the  ages  from  19  to  26. 

Ml-.  Huu:..  The  first  boys  they  were  to  take  were  to  have  been  un- 
der 21. 

Mr.  Wise.  They  were  to  get  most  of  the  Army  from  boys  under  21 
because  they  would  have  no  excuses,  no  reason  not  to  serve. 

Mr.  Huu..  They  were  to  put  them  in  classes.  I  think  their  testi- 
mony would  show  that,  if  they  did  not  change  it. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  were  about  to  proceed  with  some 
observations  on  the  situation  when  you  were  interrupted,  I  think, 
by  myself.  Will  you  kindly  proceed! 

Gen.  McAnurew.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  with 
that,  I  would  like  to  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  a  question  asked  by 
Mr.  McKenzie  this  morning  and  which  I  only  partially  answered. 
If  I  understood  the  question,  it  was  if  we  get  universal  military 
training  is  there  any  necessity  to  continue  the  system  of  military 
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training  in  high  schools  and  in  minor  colleges  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  class  of  colleges? 
Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  it 

Oen.  McAndrew.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
military  training  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country  or  in  the  minor 
colleges  of  the  country.  I  do  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
military  training  at  the  colleges  and  universities  where  they  make  a 
specialty  of  military  training,  because  that  is  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  we  get  our  reserve  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  wo 
have  practically  in  bvery  State  in  the  Union  what  is  known  as  a 
land-grant  college  or  university. 

Gen.  McAndkew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  one  of  those  schools  gets  an  appropriation 
from  the  Federal  Government  under  what  is  known  as  the  Morrill 
Act,  which  was  passed  in  1861  or  thereabouts.  Those  colleges  must 
give  military  training  under  that  law,  and  have  detailed  now  for  the 
training  of  their  young  men  a  military  officer  either  on  the  active 
list  or  on  the  retired  list.  Those  are  the  schools  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion you  refer  to? 

Gen.  McAndsew.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  from  all  those 
schools  we  got  officers  during  the  late  war.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  military  education  in  such  colleges  as  those. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  military 
education  fJiroughout  the  schools  of  the  country,  as  has  been  often 
proposed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  would  you  advise  carrying  in  the  bill,  in 
case  we  report  a  bill  for  universal  military  training,  a  provision  for 
exemption  for  young  men  taking  such  training  in  these  colleges  you 
mention  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No;  I  would  not,  for  the  reason  that,  of  course, 
would  favor  one  class.  There  is  another  advantage  gained  by  some 
system  of  military  training  in  the  minor  schools,  and  that  is  the 
benefits  that  come  from  the  physical  set-up  obtained  from  Army 
training.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  any 
elaborate  system  of  military  training  at  minor  scnools  as  a  military 
asset  of  the  Nation.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  spend  any  great  amount  of  money  to  secure  only  the  benefits  that 
come  to  the  country  from  military  training  in  the  way  of  physical 
development  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  universal  military 
training,  to  my  mind  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  car- 
rying out  a  law  for  universal  compulsory  military  training  in  this 
cooi^ry  is  the  great  size  of  our  country,  the  lai^e  population  we 
have,  and  the  very  great  numbers  of  young  men  that  would  be 


If  you  take  the  other  norn  of  the  dilemma  and  say  we  will  not 
have  universal  military  training,  but  we  will  have  selective  military 
training,  and  we  will  exempt  this  class  and  another  class  and  get  a 
sort  of  selective  training,  it  seems  to  me  we  ^et  into  a  position  that 
is  absolutely  untenable  and  can  not  be  sustained.  How  do  you  feel 
about  it?  Have  you  thought  about  those  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  this  compulsory  military  training  system? 
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Gen.  Mc'Andrew.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  that  considerable  thoughts 
1  believe,  however,  that  all  such  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  I 
believe  that  any  system  of  universal  military  training  we  might  adopt 
must  apply  to  all  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  you  111*6  right  about  tliat.  I  think  a  selec- 
tive system  would  be  absolutely  vicious,  and  anything  that  would  not 
apply  equally  to  all  young  men  of  the  country,  of  course,  can  not  be 
carried  out  in  a  country  like  ours  without  having  a  revolution,  in  ray 
judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  very  thing  that  made  the  draft  law 
such  a  success  was  the  fact  that  it  bore  equally  cfti  every  man  of  ntili- 
tarv  age  in  the  country. 

idr.  McKenzie.  You  remember  thex-e  were  some  of  us  who  protested 
against  the  exemption  of  theological  students,  medical  students,  or 
any  other  kind  of  students.  I  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  absolutely  uni- 
versal, and  that  because  a  man  had  made  a  choice  of  a  certain  profes- 
sion he  should  not  be  excused  from  doing  his  duty  as  a  soldier.  You 
say  you  have  given  this  matter  considerable  tliought.  You  probably 
have  not  thought  very  much  about  the  legal  phases  of  it,  or  the  con- 
stitutionality of  it,  whether  or  not  in  time  of  peace  Congress  has  the 
power  to  take  a  citizen  of  the  country  and  require  him  to  take  military 
training;  or,  in  other  words,  compel  him  to  do  anything,  take  him  out 
of  his  vocation,  and  give  him  military  training.  Have  you  thought  of 
that  phase  of  the  subject. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir;  T  have  not.  I  have,  of  course,  assumed, 
as  most  military  men  have,  that  it  is  constitutional.  I  think  we  have 
been  advised  to  that  effect  by  expeil  opinion.  I  am  not  positive  as  to 
that.  AVe  may  have  assumed  its  constitutionality.  Of  course,  if  it  is 
not  constitutional,  that  ends  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  we  would  be  confronted  by  that  proposition, 
because  I  assume  any  law  we  might  enact  would  be  oppc^ed  to  the 
bitter  end. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  draft  law  was  opposed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  our  country  I  can  see  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  way  the  people  would  consider  the  exercise  of  war  power  in  time 
of  war  and  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Wise.  We  confronted  that  practical  situation  in  enacting  the 
law  in  reference  to  men.  Take  the  young  men  in  the  colleges.  Say 
they  are  in  their  second  year  in  college  when  they  are  19.  You  force 
such  men  to  quit  college  ami  go  out  and  take  six  months'  military 
training.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  that  would  have  on  the 
young  men's  future,  and  the  likelihood  that  they  never  would  return 
to  college,  and  never  be  worth  as  much  to  the  State  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  that  fact,  and  have  you  balanced  that  against  the 
advantage  of  having  them  trained? 

What  would  you  think  of  a  proposition  like  this,  to  let  a  young 
man  finish  his  college  course  and  then  let  him  take  the  training,  as 
compared  with  making  him  take  the  training  when  he  is  19  years  old, 
and  force  every  young  man  in  the  country  who  is  in  college  preparing 
himself  for  his  future  life  work,  perhaps  in  his  junior  year  to  take 
six  months  out  of  his  year,  and  thus  practically  lose  a  whole  year  of 
his  college  course?  Have  you  thought  what  effect  that  would  have? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe,  Mr.  Wise,  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  some  leeway  in  the  matter  of  the  time  in  which  this  training 
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could  be  taken.  Of  course,  if  it  is  only  three  months  that  probably 
would  not  interfere  with  the  young  man's  college  career  at  any  time. 
But  if  it  is  six  months,  it  would,  unless,  of  course,  we  adopt  the 
proposition  mentioned  this  morning  of  liaving  the  six  months  spread 
over  two  years.    We  could  overcome  the  difficulty  in  that  way. 

Mr  .Wise.  Or  provide  that  he  can  take  it  in  coflege.  But  suppose 
we  have  some  leeway  by  which  this  yoimg  man  could  complete  his 
education.  Then  would!^  we  not  be  confronted  immediately  with  iJie 
charge  we  were  exempting  men  who  were  able  to  go  to  college,  while 
other  men  who  could  not  afford  to  go  to  college  would  1»  forced 
to  take  the  training. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  would  not  exempt  them,  but  I  would  give 
them  a  choice  as  between  two  or  three  years,  provided  we  had  a 
continuous  period  of  training  which  was  longer  than  three  months. 
I  believe  usually  the  college  vacation  covers  a  period  of  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  provision  in  one  of  the  bills  pend- 
ing before  the  committee  that  exempts  a  man  for  the  time  being 
under  certain  conditions  from  going  to  the  training  camps?  In 
othcr'words,  he  might  not  be  put  into  the  camp  at  the  time  he  is 
19  years  old  for  certain  reasons,  but  he  is  not  altogether  exempted. 
His  entrance  into  the  camp  is  simply  deferred  for  a  year  or  two 
because  of  certain  conditions  in  connection  with  his  immediate 
affairs.  I  think  there  is  a  provision  like  that. 

Mr.  Wise.  There  is  a  provision  here  that  provides  that  where 
exemptions  are  'for  the  dependency  of  his  parents  he  is  excused 
from  taking  it  for  a  time.  When  the  situation  in  connection  with 
his  dependent  parents  is  relieved  he  will  have  to  take  it.  But  the 
pi*oposition  that  confronts  me  is  the  making  of  a  distinction  between 
a  man  in  college  and  the  man  who  citn  not  go  to  college.  I  think 
the  man  who  is  in  college  ought  to  be  allowed  to  complete  his  col- 
lege education,  but  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  without  making' a 
discrimination  between  that  man  and  another  man  who  is  not  able  to 
go  to  college? 

The  Chairman.  The  exemption  provided  in  the  bill,  or  the  exten- 
sion of  the  time  nrovided  in  the  bill  does  not  cover  the  case  of  a  man 
who  might  want  to  complete  his  college  course.  But  that  extension 
of  time  could  be  made  to  include  that  very  class  of  young  men. 

Mr.  Wise.  Then  would  we  not  have  a  situation  where  a  young 
man  who  might  be  starting  his  own  business  at  19  and  who  would 
not  go  to  colfe^  ought  to  have  an  extension  of  time  and  be  allowed 
to  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  year  when  he  would  take  the 
training! 

The  Chairman*.  I  think  that  could  be  easily  circumscribed  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  reduce  the  hardships  that  might  otherwise  be 
imposed  on  a  young  man  who  wants  to  take  a  college  course.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  great  difficulty  about  curing  tliat  situation. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  thought  perhaps  Gen.  McAndrew  had  some  plan 
which  he  might  suggest. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  If  thei-e  is  no  otlier  way  to  overcome  that  diffi- 
culty, and  if  the  fact  of  allowing  a  college  student  to  select  his  time 
for  training  would  be  considered  undue  favoring  of  the  college  man 
over  the  man  who  could  not  go  to  college,  then  I  believe  that  woxdd 
be  one  reason  for  having  the  training  period  cover  two  years  instead 
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of  one,  always  supposing  that  the  training  period  will  be  longer  than 
three  months. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  man  in  college  is  to 
be  excused  a  ^eat  many  of  th^  boys  would  go  to  college  when  they 
are  19  years  old. 

(ien.  McAndbew.  Of  course  we  would  not  exempt  them  altofjether. 
If  he  could  not  take  it  at  19,  he  would  have  to  come  back  later  on; 
and  I  believe  in  this  bill,  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  niobilixa-. 
tion  of  the  manhood  of  the  Nation  in  a  national  emergency."  it  is 
spread  over  two  years  in  such  cases ;  but  that  provides  for  a  period 
of  training  longer  than  three  months. 

Mr.  McKexzir.  (General,  this  morning  the  chairman  asked  you 
whether  or  not  this  proposed  system  was  really  an  imitation  of  the 
Prussian  system  or  of  the  Swiss  system,  and  my  recollection  is  that 
you  stated  it  has  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  system  and 
was  not  Prussian  in  any  sense.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question. 
1  am  thinking  now,  of  course,  what  this  committee  will  have  to  meet, 
or  any  other  committee  that  reports  a  bill  for  compulsory  military 
training. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  compulsion,  the  compelling  of  Amencan 
citizens  who  have  been  bi*ought  up  with  the  idea  and  have  been 
taught  that  they  are  free  men,  that  their  Government  in  time  of  peace 
will  have  taken  them  by  force  and  put  them  in  military  traming 
camps — put  them  into  training — is  not  that  element  of  compulsion 
the  very  essence  of  the  Prussian  system?  Is  not  that  the  verr  thii^ 
we  will  have  to  combat,  and  the  only  thing  that  perhaps  mases  this 
proposed  bill  obnoxious  to  a  good  many  people?  How  are  we  going 
to  meet  it?    What  is  your  answer? 

Gen.  McAHi»tEW.  Of  couree  we  have  in  our  system  of  government 
compulsion  in  regard  to  many  duties  of  citizenship,  apart  from  that 
of  the  defense  of  the  coimtry  in  time  of  emergency.  We  are  simply 
preparing  the  youth  of  the  land  to  serve  the  country  and  fulfill  the 
obligation  that  rests  upon  them  when  the  emergency  raises.  I  do  not 
consider  that  that  is  any  more  Prussian  than  compulsion  in  any  otlier 
duty  of  citizenship.    For  instance,  the  payment  of  taxes  

The  CiiAiHMAN  (interposing).  And  jury  duty. 

Gen.  McAndbew.  Anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  perhaps  compulsory  education  in  various 
States  of  the  Union  is  perhaps  more  analogous  to  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  miderstand  that  the  Swiss  system  is 
also  compulsory  i 

Gen.  McAndrew.  It  is  compulsory,  decidedly  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  understand  that  the  Australian  system 
is  compulsory? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  Australian  system  is  compulsoi^;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairsian.  And  you  understand  that  the  Argentine  Eastern  is 

com})ulRory  ? 
(ien.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Every  one  of  them? 
Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  not  true.  General,  that  those  other  countries, 
80  far  as  the  compulsion  of  their  citizens  to  take  training  is  concerned, 
are  simply  following  the  example  of  Prussia  ? 
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The  Chairbian.  No;  beoiuse  in  Prussia  the  citizen  gets  the  train- 
ing but  while  getting  it  he  serves  in  the  army  for  two  years.  Under 
these  other  systems  tne  citizen  does  net  serve  in  the  army  at  all.  He 
simply  goes  to  the  camps  for  training.  That  is  the  way  I  differentiate 
the  two  systems. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  the  power  to 
compel  a  citizen  to  cease  in  the  vocation  in  which  he  may  be  cng;flged 
in  life,  and  at  the  command  of  his  Government  to  serve  either  as  a 
soldier  or  to  take  training;  it  is  immaterial  which,  the  c<}inpulsion 
rests  on  him  just  the  same.  The  fact  that  he  might  be  serving  in  the 
Army  or  serving  in  a  training  school  or  camp  would  not  make  any 
difference,  so  far  as  he  was  individually  concerned.  He  would  be  re- 
quired by  his  Government  to  do  something  that  perhaps  he  did  not 
wish  to  do.  And  the  fact  that  in  Germany  they  serve  in  the  army 
and  in  Switzerland  they  are  in  the  reserve  does  not  make  so  much 
difference,  it  seems  to  me. 

Gen.  McANiHtEW.  The  Swiss  system,  while  it  is  compulsory,  as  die 
chairman  has  stated,  has  never  been  considered  as  anything  but  the 
opposite  of  the  Prussian  system,  the  exact  opposite.  Our  system 
would  be,  of  course,  even  more  democratic,  because  as  the  chairman 
pointed  out  we  are  not  forcing  them  to  serve  as  soldiers;  we  are  sim- 
ply compelling  them  to  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  serve  as  soldiers 
if  the  country  ever  calls  upon  them  to  do  so. 

&lr.  Wise.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question  right  there, 
carrying  the  suggestion  just  made  a  little  further.  I  can  see  the  dis- 
tinction the  chairman  draws,  and  if  you  stop  there  with  the  training 
there  would  be  no  compulsion,  but  are  we  not  rather  deceiving  our- 
selves when  we  compel  them  to  take  the  training  and  after  they  have 
taken  the  training,  if  we  need  them  we  compel  them  to  come  in  ?  That 
is  really  compulsory  military  service.  We  compel  them  to  take  the 
training  and  hold  themselves  in  reserve,  but  the  moment  there  is  an 
emergency,  automatically,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  they  are 
in  the  Army,  or  are  conscripted  immediately. 

The  CnAiBHAN.  But  they  have  to  be  registered  under  the  con- 
scription law;  all  of  the  formality  of  the  conscription  law  has  to 
be  gone  through. 

Mr.  Wise.  But  this  bill  provides  for  compulsory  training  and  com- 
pulsory service  both.  It  provides  for  compulsory  training  and  then 
when  we  need  them  we  compel  tham  to  serve  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill.    How  do  you  distinguish  that  from  compulsory  military  service! 

Gen.  McAndrew.  As  I  take  it,  we  would  call  them  out  and  con- 
script them  in  the  event  of  war,  whether  they  were  trained  or  not 
If  we  wait  until  war  is  actually  declared  to  put  conscription  laws 
into  effect  we  would  lose  valuable  time,  and  we  would  lose  much 
more  time  if  we,must  train  them  after  we  call  them  out.  This  bill, 
as  I  understand  it,  simply  prepares  us  so  that  wo  will  lo^:«  a  minimum 
of  time  in  putting  the  laws  in  regard  to  conscrii>tion  into  effect,  and 
also  in  the  training  of  soldiers  we  must  call  out  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  now  kindly  proceed  in  the  state- 
ment you  desire  to  make  to  the  committee? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  have  already  discussed,  in  a  general  way,  the 
subject  of  the  strength  of  the  Army.  There  is  one  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  that  it  would  be  well  to 
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keep  in  mind  at  all  times.  No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  Regular 
Army  is  in  time  of  peara,  we  can  not  say  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
fight  our  wars  with  any  strong  military  power.   An  ai*my  of  500,000, 

an  army  of  1,000,000  men,  or  an  army  of  2.000,000  men,  would  prob- 
ably not  prove  sufficient  for  our  needs  m  time  of  war.  We  would  have 
to  rely,  as  we  relied  in  the  late  war,  on  the  young  nianliood  of  the 
Nation.  Tlie  Regular  Army,  no  matter  what  its  strength,  would  be 
only  a  part  of  our  forces;  an  important  part,  however,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  must  build.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  better,  since  the  amount  of  money  tliat  the  country  can 
expend  upon  a  military  establishment  is  necessarily  limited — to 
give  more  to  universal  military  training  and,  if  necessary,  less  to  a 
i"effiilar  military  establishment. 

Taking  the  bill  up  section  by  section,  we  have  in  section  2  a  pro- 
vision for  general  staif  officers  of  the  line. 

I  assume  that  the  number  of  general  officers  has  been  based  upon 
the  size  of  the  Army  given.  A  lieutenant  general  is  provided  for 
each  Ai*my  corps  and  one  for  Chief  of  StalF,  a  major  general  for 
each  division,  and  a  brigadier  general  for  each  brigade.  This  num- 
ber inchHies  also  the  general  officers  of  the  staffs  serving  in  the  field. 
If  we  arc  to  huve  a  complete  military  establishment  of  the  strength 
proposed,  the  number  of  general  officei's  given  is  probably  correct. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  (ieneral  Staff  Corps.  I  believe  in  lib- 
erality in  the  number  of  (xeneral  Staff  officers.  This  number  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  General  Staff  to  function  efficiently 
in  time  of  peace  and  al.so  to  train  the  staff  officers  who  will  be  neces- 
sary to  augment  the  ftatf  corps  in  time  of  war.  One  of  our  direst 
needs  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  was 
that  of  trained  staff  officers.  We  did  not  have  one  where  we  needed 
twenty.  An  army  can  not  function  efficiently  witliout  an  efficient 
general  staff.  As  the  general  staff  is  the  controlling  and  coordi- 
nating body,  the  body  that  molds  the  entire  establisliment  into  a 
team,  it  goes  witliout  saying  that  each  member  of  that  body  must  be 
thoroughly  efficient  in  his  line.  Proficiency  in  general  staff  duties 
must  be  acquired  by  experience  and  study.  It  is  too  late  when  war 
comes  to  train  general  staff"  officers. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  detailing  of  general  staff  officers  I  am  a 
thoroiigli  believer  in.    I  do  not  believe  in  a  permanent  (xeneral  Staff. 

The  functions  defined  for  tlie  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  (ieneral  Staff, 
and  tlie  hititude  given  tlieiii  by  the  last  paragraph  of  section  3, 
which  may  appear  rather  wide  on  the  surface,  I  believe  necessary  to 
enable  the  (ieneral  Staff"  to  function  efficiently.  Ohe  of  our  troubles 
in  the  Amencan  Exi>editionary  Forces  was  the  tendency  on  the  pail 
of  each  bureau  to  go  its  own  way,  and  not  subject  itself  to  the  limita- 
tions or  the  control  of  the  General  Staff.  This  with  the  very  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world  on  their  part.  Obviously,  we  could  not  get  an 
efficiently  working  team  if  each  member  of  the  team  was  to  work  and 
to  train  along  his  own  lines.  The  control  must  rest  in  some  one  body, 
and  tlie  stronger  this  control  tiie  more  efficient  will  be  the  team. 

The  Chaikman.  General,  you  were  Chief  of  Staff  of  our  Army  in 
France  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  entire  Expeditionary  Forces. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  just  what  kind  of 
an  organization  you  had,  and  also  what  kind  of  an  organization  the 
Service  of  Supply  had  and  how  the  two  organizations  were  coordi- 
nated ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  orji^anization  of  our  General  Staff  and  the 

feneral  headquai-ters  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  did  not 
iffer  in  principle  very  much  fi-om  the  or^nization  of  the  (jeneral 
Staff  that  we  have  here  now.  The  titles  given  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. 

The  General  Staff  of  the  organization  here  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment does  not  provide  for  the  section  which  we  knew  as  G-1,  that  is 
the  first  general-staff  section,  which  had  the  subject  of  replacement, 
the  subject  of  the  control  of  military  police,  the  subject  of  the  control 
of  welfare  associations,  the  subject  of  remounts,  and  others. 

G-2,  the  intelligence  section  corresponded  very  closely  to  the  Intel- 
ligence Section  here.  Our  G-3.  operations,  was  in  the  "main  like  our 
Operations  here.  G^,  which  is  usually?  the  section  of  the  General 
Staff  which  comes  in  for  the  most  questioning,  was  different  in  some 
respects  from  tlie  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  (ien- 
eral  Staff  here.  G-4  with  us  was  a  coordinating  section,  and  also 
regulated  the  entire  subject  of  supply. 

We  organized  in  France  a  training  section  which  was  known  as 
G-5.  Thkt  for  the  reason  that  training  was  such  an  important  thing 
with  our  forces.  Training  here  is  under  the  War  Plans  Division. 
Those  are  the  differences  in  the  organizations. 

The  organization  of  the  Sei-vice  of  Supply  and  its  staff  organiza- 
tion was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  general  headquarters.  The 
way  coordination  was  secured  was  this.  Each  one  of  the  bureaus  had 
a  representative  of  their  bureau  who  was  known  as  a  deputy — for 
instance,  the  deputy  chief  engineer,  the  deputy  suna;eon  ^neral,  and 
so  forth — with  our  G-4r  at  ^neral  headcjuarters.  The  entire  question 
of  supply,  the  entire  question  of  coordination  was  handled  through 
those  deputies.  The  manner  in  which  the  General  Staff  functioned, 
in  general,  was  this.  Each  morning  there  was  a  conference  of  the 
heads  of  the  five  sections  of  the  General  Staff.  At  that  conference  we 
had  also  The  Adjutant  General  and  we  had  the  Chief  of  Artillery, 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Service,  and  the 
Inspector  General,  when  they  happened  to  be  there. 

The  conference  started  out  by  an  orientation  as  to  conditions 
as  they  then  existed,  not  only  in  our  own  fon»s,  but  a.s  far  as  we 
knew  them  in  the  enemy's  forces.  Our  Intelligence  Department 
nia<Ie  a  full  report  on  all  the  information  they  had  received  for  thw 
preceding  24  hours.  We  made  known  in  that  General  Staff  conftT- 
ence  just  exactly  what  had  happened  in  our  own  forces,  what  move- 
ments of  the  troops  had  been  made.  Then  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  was  enunciated  and  I,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  would  give 
certain  instructions.  It  might  be  as  to  a  movement  of  troops;  it 
might  be  a  question  of  supply;  it  might  even  be  a  ipi^stion  of  ad- 
ministration. Whatever  it  was,  all  the  General  Staff  sections  con- 
cerned, the  Adjutant  General's  Department,  the  Chief  of  Artillery, 
the  Inspector  General's  Department,  or  whatever  section  it  was  that 
might  be  concerned,  made  note  of  it.   Suppose  it  was  a  mov^nent 
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of  a  division  from  one  area  to  another.  Tlio  oi-ders  were  issued  by 
our  Operations  Division.  G^,  the  Supply  Division  that  furnished 
tlie  transportation  and  supply,  made  note  of  the  fact  and  conferred 
with  G-3  as  to  the  time  wlien  the  movement  was  to  take  place  and 
where  transportation  was  to  be  and  what  supplies  had  to  be  fur-  J 
nished.  The  other  sections  of  the  General  Staff,  if  they  were  con- 
cerned in  the  movement,  also  made  note  of  it.  Tlie  entire  matter 
was  discussed  and  a  thorough  understanding  was  arrived  at  before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conference.  Tlie  conference  might  last  an 
hour,  or  it  might  last  three  hours.  But  everything  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  those  heads  of  departments  before  they  left  the  con- 
ference room.  Then  they  went  ahead  to  work  out  the  details  and 
tlie  administrative  part  of  the  movement,  or  whatever  had  been  or- 
dered. 

Now,  if  the  question  concerned  the  Service  of  Supply,  the  chief 
of  G-4  would  go  back  to  his  section  and  he  would  there  call  in  the 
deputies  who  represented  the  bureaus  concerned  in  the  Service  of 
Supply.  He  would  orient  them  as  to  what  was  required,  and  they, 
over  the  telephone  largely,  sometimes  by  telegrams,  or  if  it  were  a 
bigger  matter  which  necessitated  a  conference,  by  a  conference,  would 
pet  in  touch  with  those  concerned  in  the  Service  of  Supply,  and  the 
latter's  part  was  carried  out.  We  thus  carried  on  the  coordination 
■from  top  to  bottom.  If  it  were  coordination  necessary  with  an 
army,  with  a  corps,  or  with  a  division,  we  would  call  in  the  com- 
manding general  with  his  chief  of  staff,  and  everything  was  thrashed 
out  with  them.  Tliey  went  away  understanding  thoroughly  what 
the  policy  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  and  what  was  required 
of  them. 

For  instance,  before  the  movement  was  made  into  Germany,  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  we  had  in  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Third  Army,  Gen.  Dickman,  with  his  chief  of  staff,  Gen.  Craig. 
We  had  present  at  the  conference  at  the  same  time  our  chiefs  of  the 
General  Staff  sections  and  the  same  administrative  officers,  the  chie^ 
of  the  different  services.  The  entire  matter  was  gone  into,  the  ordei^ 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  allied  armies.  Marshal  Foch,  were 
read,  and  then  the  orders  of  our  own  Commander  in  Chief,  Gen. 
Pei-shing,  were  given  out.  The  entire  matter  was  discussed,  and 
only  when  thoroughly  understood  did  Gren.  Dickman  and  Gen.  Craig 
leave.  Then  everybody  knew  exactly  what  part  they  had  to  play  in, 
the  movement.  That,  I  think,  ai^wers  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  It  does.  However,  whenever  you  found  it  neces- 
sary to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  one  of  the  Allies,  how  did  you 
bring  about  that  cooperation — through  the  General  St-aff? 

Cien.  McAndhew.  We  had  at  our  general  lieadcjuarters  missions, 
as  we  called  them,  from  each  of  the  allied  armies.  We  had  our  Brit- 
ish, our  Belgian,  our  Italian,  and  our  French  missions.  If  it  were  a 
question  of  cooperation  with  the  French  Army  we  would  call  for  the 
chief  of  the  French  mission.  That  was  the  one  way  we  could  coordi- 
nate our  work  with  theirs.  He,  in  turn,  would  take  up  the  matter 
with  his  own  headquaiiers,  Marshal  Petain's  headquarters.  We  had 
in  addition  our  own  missions  at  the  British,  French,  and  Italian 
headquarters.  I  might,  for  instance,  sit  at  the  telephone  and  call  up 
the  chief  of  the  American  mis.sion  at  Marshal  Petain^s  headquarters 
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and  tell  him  the  wishes  and  the  policy  of  the  commander  in  chief  and 
direct  that  certain  things  be  done,  and  that  he  at  once  see  the  chief 
of  staff  of  the  French  Army.  The  thing  was  then  put  before  the 
French  chief  of  staff  and  the  desired  action  was  obtained  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  T  understood  from  Gen.  March  that  our  system 
over  there  was  predicated  on  practically  the  same  system  that  was  in 
vogue  in  Kngland  and  in  France  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war.  Is 
that  your  recollection  of  it? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes.  Our  system  resembled  somewhat  the 
French  system  that  was  in  existence  at  the  time  our  organization 
was  adopted.  I  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  genei'al  staff  at  our 
headquarters  and  I  do  not  know  about  the  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion. I  do  know,  however,  that  both  the  French  system  and  the  Brit- 
ish system  closely  influenced  our  own  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  recall  how  many  officei-s  we  had  in  the 


Gen.  McAndrkw.  At  our  general  headquarters? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  at  Chaumont. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  could  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  it  was  a  considerable  number.  We  undoubtedly  had  at 
headquarters  from  300  to  400  officers  performing  in  a  way  general- 
staff  duty.  They  wei-e  not  all,  however,  general-staff  officers. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  that  time  you  had  about  2,000,000  men  on 
the  other  side? 

Gen.  McAnurew.  Yes,  sir.  But,  of  course,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
had  the  general  staff  of  the  services  of  supply,  a  general  staff  with 
each  army  and  with  each  division  and  with  each  corps. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  leading  up  to  is  this:  Is  it  your  opin- 
ion that  in  time  of  peace  there  ought  to  be  a  good-sized  General  Staff 
to  work  oat  the  problems  that  might  confront  us  in  time  of  war? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir.  1  believe  in  liberality  in  that  respect, 
as  I  have  said. 

X  believe  that  our  Greneral  Staff  was  too  small  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  We  found  out  when  We  tried  to  get  trained  staff  officers  in 
France  what  a  difficult  matter  it  was.  The  General  Staff  in  time 
of  peace  has  the  function  of  control  of  the  entire  peace  establishment; 
that,  of  course,  includes  everything  military,  the  matter  of  training 
in  colleges,  the  National  Guard,  and  all  that.  We  must  have  a  Gen- 
eral Staff  sufficiently  large  to  handle  all  these  functions,  and  also  to 
provide  trained  General  Staff  officers  when  the  need  comes. 

The  Chairman.  What  time,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  covered 
in  the  detail  of  an  officer  to  the  General  Staff?  How  many  years 
do  you  think  the  detail  ought  to  cover? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe  the  detail  of  four  years  away  from 
troops  gives  us  what  really  ought  to  be  the  maximum,  and'then  I 
certainly  would  have  the  General  Staff  officer  go  back  to  troops,  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  believer  in  a  permanent  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  detail  to  the  Staff  Corps?  Do 
you  believe  that  line  officers  ought  to  be  detailed  to  the  Ordnance 
i>epart3nent  and  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  and  administra- 
tive departments,  or  do  you  think  that  those  corps  ought  to  be  made 
up  of  permanent  officers  with  a  detail  of  those  officers  to  the  line  of 
the  Army  for  two  years,  say? 
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Qen.  McAndrew.  With  the  exception  of  the  Judge  Advocate 

General's  Department,  the  Medical  Department,  the  chaplains,  ami 
possibly  the  Ordnance  Department,  in  part,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  detailed  system.  One  of  the  worst  evils  we  had  to  contend  with 
in  the  old  Army  was  the  fact  that  the  supply  bureaus  grew  away 
from  the  line  of  the  Army.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  war  we  have 
entered  into  in  wjiiich  the  supply  bureaus  did  not  entirely  fall  down, 
and  we  must  remember  that  the  growth,  of  course,  was  enornwos, 
from  an  Army  of  a  little  over  100,000  to  an  Army  of  4,000,000,  with 
more  than  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  duties  of  supply  in  con- 
nection with  the  Army.  I  think  myself  that  the  efficient  working  of 
the  entire  system  with,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions,  was  due  to  the 
detail  system  in  the  bureaus. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  here  in  Washington  at  the  time,  and  I  re- 
call quite  a  number  of  officers  who  had  been  detailed  to  the  Staff 
Corps  who  were  badly  needed  in  those  Staff  Corps  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  because  they  knew  so  many  of  the  details  of  th& 
work.  But  they  were  all  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  those  duties  and 
go  back  to  their  line  or^nizations,  and  that  seriously  crippled  those 
Staff  Corps  for  some  little  time. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  that  disadvantage;  but,  gentle- 
men, I  believe  in  a  case  of  that  kind  the  remedy  is  not  to  relieve  such 
officers.  I  believe,  of  course,  that  every  officer  must  serve  in  war 
where  he  can  render  the  most  efficimt  service.  His  personal  prefer- 
ences must  not  be  consulted. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  the  remedy. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Wc  followed  that  rule  in  France,  As  to  the 
Ordnance  Department,  T  am  in  favor  of  some  permanency,  at  least, 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Ordnance  Department  Our  Ordnance  De- 
partment has  somewhat  of  a  different  proposition  to  handle  in  this 
country  than  has  the  average  ordnance  department  of  other  armies 
and  other  countries.  In  other  countries  they  have  as  a  general  thing 
commercial  plants  that  they  can  call  upon  for  supplies.  In  this 
country  practically  all  of  our  armament,  all  of  our  munition  and 
ammunition  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  must  be  made  by  our  own 
Ordnance  Department,  or  under  their  control.  They  must  have 
experts  to  do  that  class  of  work.  I  believe  there  is  a  whole  lot  in 
their  argument  that  their  personnel  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
detail  system.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  even  there  in  getting  away 
from  it  altogether.  I  think  if  they  have  some  detailed  officers,  at 
least,  they  will  keep  closer  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  line  than 
if  they  have  a  permanent  personnel  altogether. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  under  the  old  system  the  Chief  of  Staff 
or  the  General  Staff  occupy  what  you  might  call  an  advisory  rather 
than  one  of  administration.  This  bill  changes  the  function  of  the 
General  Staff  to  some  extent,  does  it  not,  by  giving  the  Chief  of  Staff 
greater  authority  as  to  the  administrative  business  in  time  of  peace? 

Gen.  McAndbew.  It  undoubtedly  gives  him  greater  control  of  all 
the  functions  of  the  War  Department  than  ever  he  had  before;  but 
I  believe  that  control  is  all  right,  because  without  that  control  you 
can  not  get  a  thoroughly  working  team. 
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Mr.  McKenzib.  There  ia  some  objection  to  that,  however,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  men  in  the  Military  Establishment,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  civilians,  to  tlie  effect  that  it  makes  the  Secretary 
of  War  rather  subject  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  reverses  the  old 
order.  I  am  speaking  of  the  peace-time  situation.  Of  course,  in 
war  time  I  am  a  good  deal  of  a  believer  of  not  having  any  one  be- 
tween the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  actual  operations  that  are  going  on, 
but  I  am  asking  you  now  about  the  situation  in  time  of  peace. 

Gen.  McAxDKEW.  Undoubtedly  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  always 
is  a  man  from  civil  life,  and  probably  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  military  problems,  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  advice  of 
his  Chief  of  Staff.  But,  after  all,  it  is  for  the  Secretair  of  War  to 
give  the  instructions  and  lay  down  the  policy  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
has  to  follow.  I  do  not  believe  any  Secretary  of  War,  no  matter 
how  little  he  might  know  about  the  Military  Establishment,  could 
not  see  if  there  was  any  wide  departure  from  the  dut?  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff  ought  really  to  perform. 

The  Chaoiman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  discussion  of  section  4, 
Oeneral. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  have  no  particular  comment  to  make  on  sec- 
tions 4,  5,  and  6.  The  number  of  oiBcers  and  men  provided  for  may 
appear  unduly  large.  0f  course,  this  number  is  for  an  Army  of  the 
size  proposed,  and  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  any  reduction  in 
the  total  strength  of  the  Military  Establishment. 

The  Chairhan.  Bight  there,  Oenenil,  let  me  ask  you  this  question. 
Under  the  conscription  act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
strength  of  the  special  and  technical  troops.  This  bill  attempts  to 
fix  the  number  of  troops  to  be  used  in  every  branch  of  the  service. 
Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  in  writing  this  legis- 
lation to  allow  that  matter  of  the  size  of  the  particular  unit,  a  com- 
pany or  a  battalion  or  a  regiment,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief  rather  than  the  express  language  of  the  statute^ 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  fixing 
of  the  details  of  the  organization  and  the  units  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  That  for  the  reasons  that  were  brought  out 
so  prominently  during  the  last  war.  The  law  prescribed  specifically 
that  we  should  have  so  manv  companies  in  a  regiment,  that  each 
company  should  be  composea  of  such  and  such  men,  so  many  ser- 
geants and  80  many  corporals,  wagoners,  buglers,  and  so  on.  The 
first  t^ing  we  ran  up  against  when  we  went  over  to  France  was 
the  unfitness  of  the  old  organization,  and  we  had  to  come  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  get  authority  to  change.  Under 
the  Overman  Act  everything  was  fixed  all  right.  But  now,  even 
in  peace  time,  we,  of  course,  must  keep  up  with  the  best  progress  of 
the  age  in  the  Military  Establishment.  To  do  that  we  will  fre- 
quently have  to  make  changes  in  organization.  They  may  be  minor, 
but  they  may  sometimes  not  be  minor.  But  1  believe  it  is  better  to 
let  the  Commander  in  Chief  be  the  judge  as  to  the  necessity  for  such 
changes,  so  that  we  may  get  such  change  when  we  really  need  it. 
Time  is,  of  course,  an  important  element  at  all  times  in  military 
establishments. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  believe  that  the  law,  with  good  ad- 
vantage, conld  be  altered,  so  as  to  enable  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
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fix  the  number  of  men  and  office  for  eai^  unit  of  the  ^>ecial  and 
technical  troops  and  also  the  In&ntry,  the  Cavalry,  the  Artiileryt 

and  so  on. 

Gen.  McAndhew.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so,  with,  of  couree,  a  limita* 
tion  as  to  the  maximum  number  that  might  be  provided  in  anv  one 
service  or  corps.  I  believe  that  is  necessary.  As  I  understancl  this 
bill  it  simply  provides  a  maximum? 

The  CiLAiEMAN.  Yes. 

Gen.  McAkdrew.  That  maximum  may  or  may  not  be  attained. 

Ml'.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not  cover  the  point  with 
safety  at  least  to  say  that  in  peace  times  the  unit  should  be  so-and  so- 
so  and  in  time  of  war  tiiese  oi^mizations  could  be  changed  in  siidi 
manner  as  the  Commander  in  Oiief  might  see  fit  i 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  question  for  the  discretion  of 
the  committee  later  on.  What  I  understand  Gen.  McAndrew  to 
say,  and  what  has  been  my  own  observation  with  respect  to  the 
different  units  of  the  Army  is  this;  it  may  be  found  next  week  that 
an  arm  could  better  be  handled  if  the  units  were  of  such  a  size 
rather  than  of  the  existing  size,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  dis- 
advantageous to  continue  the  old  system  until  Congress  could  change 
the  law.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  tlie  C<»nmander  in  Chief  cotud 
issue  regulations  to  make  the  organizations  to  conform  to  the  better 
arrangement  that  had  been  found  advisable. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  would  naturally  provide  for  the  number  of 
officers  in  any  law  we  might  pass. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  had  in  mind  making  appropriations,  t^at  having 
the  number  of  officers  fixed,  it  would  be  immaterial,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  come  to  make  the  appropriations,  whether  they  had 
one-third  of  tlie  men  in  the  Artill^  and  two-thirds  in  the  other 
branches  or  whether  they  had  half  of  the  men  in  the  Artillery  and 
the  other  half  in  the  other  branches. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  do  not  think  the  appropriations  would  interfere 
with  the  proposition.  You  provide  for  so  many  officers  and  so  many 
enlisted  men,  so  that  I  do  not  believe  the  appropriations  would  have 
much  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Wise.  With  reference  to  the  different  corps^  a  great  many 
people  think  we  will  not  need  500,000  men  in  peace  time;  and  this  is 
what  I  would  like  to  know.  This  bill  provides  for  a  certain  number 
of  officers  and  men,  and  the  tables  of  organization  show  where  each 
man  is  to  serve.  When  we  change  this  number  of  men,  if  we  should 
change  the  number  from  500,000,  say,  to  300,000,  how  are  we  ^oing 
to  know  where  these  men  are  to  sen  e  and  how  they  are  to  be  divided  t 
How  many  officers  will  it  take  if  you  cut  out  some  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps?  If  we  reduce  the  Army  to  300,000  men,  how  many 
officers  would  we  need  in  these  different  corps?  Have  you  any 
figures  on  that? 

Gen.  McAndrew,  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
would  have  to  be  the  subject  of  a  new  study  by  the  General  Staff 
section;  and,  if  I  might  suggest,  if  you  want  to  have  the  figures  based 
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Mr.  Wise.  It  would  be  necessary,  if  the  committee  should  decide 
to  reduce  the  number  of  men,  to  ask  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  a  new  cal- 
culation of  figures  as  to  how  the  officers  shall  be  divided  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  want  to  find  out  whether  there  would  be  any 
change? 

Mr.  Wise.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  how  many  we  would  have  to 
have  if  we  reduced  the  number  of  men  from  the  number  provided 
for  in  this  bill  and  where  they  would  serve.  These  tables  of  organiza- 
tion, as  I  imderstand  it,  are  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
men  asked  for  in  this  bill.  If  we  change  the  number  of  men  provided 
for  we  will  want  a  bill  that  is  workable. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  I  think  probably  that  is  stated  in  the  book  that 
accompanied  the  tables  of  organization. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  ratio  of  officers  or  men  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  or  in  the  Signal  Corps  varies  according  to  the  Army.  If  we 
want  to  reduce  from  550,000  men  down  to  300,000  men,  could  we  take 
all  these  different  branches  and  take  off  a  certain  percentage  and  be 
safe?  Might  we  not  cripple  some  branch  of  the  Army  while  others 
would  have  more  than  would  be  necessary? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Decidedly  so,  because  the  decrease  in  the  staff 
bureaus  would  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  combat 
arms.  That  is  the  reason  a  new  study  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Wise.  That  is  why  1  thought  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  from 
the  General  Staff  some  idea  as  to  the  organization  or  the  strength 
which  would  be  needed  in  each  one.  Gen.  March  says  that  with  an 
army  of  509,000  men  the  organization  here  is  necessary  and  that 
tbey  can  not  get  along  with  any  less  than  that 

The  Chaibman.  And  it  provides  for  17  divisions? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  imderstand  Gen.  McAndrew  to  say  that  we  would  per- 
haps have  to  have  more  than  17. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  bill  provides  for  20  infantry  divisions  and 
1  cavalry  division.  Three  of  those  divisions  will  be  serving  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  leaving  17  divisions 
available  for  training. 

Mr.  Wise.  If  the  Army  is  reduced  to  300,000  men,  say,  would  you 
reduce  the  number  of  divisions  or  reduce  the  number  of  men  in  the 
divisions? 

Gen.  McAndbew.  That,  of  course,  is  tied  up  with  the  question  of 
universal  military  training. 

Mr.  Wise.  But,  assuming  that  we  adopt  a  system  of  universal  mili- 
tary training,  I  understood  you  to  sa;^  this  morning  that  we  would 
have  to  have  16  divisions  to  do  the  training  and  3  or  4  divisions  per- 
manently located  outside  of  the  country.  If  we  reduce  the  number 
of  men  provided  for,  we  have  got  to  do  either  one  of  two  things — 
either  reduce  the  number  of  divisions  or  reduce  the  number  of  men 
in  a  division.  Which  method  would  you  suggest ! 

Gen.  McAndrew,  I  would  suggest  reducing  the  number  of  men  in 
a  division  rather  than  reducing  the  number  of  divisions,  because,  in 
order  to  make  a  universal  military  training  system  function,  I  think 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  as  many  diviraons  as  possible,  because 
otherwise  

Mr.  Wise  (interposing).  I  thought  that  was  possibly  your  idea. 
Following  that,  if  we  do  not  reduce  the  number  of  divisions,  but  do 
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reduce  the  number  of  men  in  a  division,  and  if  we  only  have  300,000 
men  in  the  Army,  how  many  will  that  make  for  each  division,  and 
what  will  be  the  number  of  men  in  the  companies,  regiments,  and 
brigades  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  In  going  into  the  strength  of  the  Army  this 
morning  I  had  intended  to  go  on  and  state  that  after  the  needs  of 
our  foreign  possessions  were  cared  for  it  probably  would  be  found 
necessary  to  hold  one  or  two  infantry  divisions  and  a  cavalry  divi- 
sion of  effective  strength  for  emergencies  and  for  border  use.  Apart 
from  that  every  division  would  be  used  as  training  cadres  for  the 
youth  of  the  land  who  came  in  through  the  military-training  pro- 
vision. I  believe  that  in  those  training  cadres  we  could  reduce  the 
number  down  to  even  six  or  seven  thousand  men  and  yet  have  a  very 
effective  training  cadre. 

Mr,  Wise.  You  think  300,000  men  would  cover  that? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  300,000  men  would, 

Mr.  Wise.  If  we  do  that,  then  the  only  effect  of  the  change  would 
be  to  reduce  the  number  of  men,  but  we  would  have  the  same  number 
of  officers,  as  I  understand  it,  as  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
concerned  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Wise.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  division  you  have  so 
many  Tifficers  going  with  that  division,  and  if  vou  do  not  reduce  the 
numlier  of  divisions  you  will  have  as  many  oScers  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides for,  and  vou  will  only  reduce  the  number  of  men  from  500,000 
to  300.000.   Is'that  your  idea? 

Gen.  McAnpnrew.  That  is  niy  idea:  that  is  what  I  meant  this 
morning  in  stating  that  the  training  officers  would  be  provided  for 
by  the  officers  in  the  training  cadres. 

Mr.  Wise.  That  would  be  a  simple  proposition  if  we  keep  the 
same  number  of  divisions  as  a  result  of  any  restudy  that  might  be 
nuide  by  the  General  Staff,  and  have  the  same  number  of  officers  in  a 
division. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.  General. 
If  we  should  redi|ce  this  number  of  men  to  300,000  from  600,000,-am 
I  correct  in  understanding  you  to  say  you  would  still  need  the  same 
number  of  officers  provided  for  in  this  bill! 

(Jen.  McAndrew.  We  would,  provided  n  system  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  wc  did  not  do  that ;  what  would  you  say  ? 

(ien.  McAndrew.  It  would  l>e  advisable,  even  in  that  case,  I 
think,  to  retain  the  number  of  officers,  in  that  the  divisions  will  have 
to  form  cadres  of  fighting  units  that  will  have  to  be  filled  up  in  time 
of  war. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Now,  I  want  to  get  back  to  another  proposition. 
Suppose  we  .should  give  boys  of  19  years  of  age  six  months'  train- 
ing, and  after  they  had  fully  completed  that  six  months'  training 
there  would  be  an  oinergency  of  some  sort  that  would  require  their 
being  culled  into  active  military  service,  say,  five  or  six  years  after 
they  had  received  the  six  months'  training.  Would  such  boys  as 
that,  having  had  six  months'  training  five  or  six  years  prior  to  that 
time,  be  able  to  utilize  that  training  they  had  had  that  length  of  time 
after  they  received  the  training? 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  Of  course,  five  or  six  years  is  rather  a  long  time, 
and  such  a  boy  will  have  forgotten  a  gieat  deal.  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  system  of  training  that  will  give  him  additional  training  in 
maneuver  camps  for,  say,  two  or  three  weeks  each  year,  for  two 
or  three  years,  after  he  has  completed  his  original  training. 

Mr.  Kbarns.  Call  him  back  into  the  service? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes;  call  liim  back  for  maneuvers,  provided  he 
has  become  affiliated  with  some  reserve  unit  in  his  own  locality. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  he  had  not  done  that.  Suppose  he  had  gone 
into  the  activities  of  civil  life  and  w:is  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  a  military  institution? 

Gen.  McAkdrew.  I  think  it  would  always  be  possible  to  get  them 
at  an  encampment  for  two  or  three  weeks.  If  there  was  any  good 
ground  for  exemption  I  suppose  they  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  at  this  time  some- 
thing like  4,000,000  trained  men,  even  if  the  country  believed  in 
compulsory  military  training,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  necessary 
to  put  that  into  effect  at  this  time,  as  long  as  those  men  would  be 
subiect  to  call  I 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  it  into  effect 
ri;?ht  away  because  the  asset  of  4,000,000  trained  men  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Of  coui-se,  of  those  4,000,000  men  not  all  received  effi- 
-cient  training.  Then  that  asset  will  diminish  in  each  year,  and  if 
we  adopt  a  military -training  system  now  it  will  be  a  matter  of  pos- 
sibly five  years  before  we  get  any  results  from  it.  In  the  meantime, 
the  country  is,  of  course,  provided  with  a  reserve  in  case  of  emer- 
gency in  the  veterans  of  the  last  war  whom  we  still  have. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  we  would  get  an  army  of  any  size.  I  think 
Tou  said  you  wanted  a  division  for  Hawaii  and  also  one  along  the 


border  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  One  division  on  the  border  or  for  emergencies  in 
the  States,  any  emergencies  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  a  division  in  the  Philippines? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  A  depleted  division  in  tiie  Philippine  and  a 
division  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  will  take  care  of  four  divisions? 

Gen.  McAndhew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Was  it  your  idea  to  keep  all  of  the  other  divisions  in 
the  States? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keahns.  There  have  been  press  reports  and  there  has  been 
some  talk,  at  least,  I  think,  of  possibly  providing  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  for  30,000  men  along  the  lUiine  in  Germany.  What  is  your 
idea  of  keeping  an  army'of  30,000  men,  or  any  other  number,  in  Ger- 
many, or  any  other  place  in  Europe,  after  the  treaty  of  peace  has 
been  signed  and  peace  been  declared? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  As  a  military  man,  I  really  would  not  like  to 
express  an  opinion.  Of  course,  that  is  something,  as  I  said  this  morn- 
ing, for  the  statesmen  to  decide — whether  we  really  need  troops 
there  or  not.  I  understood,  from  newspaper  reports  only,  that  we 
are  expected  to  have  some  force  on  the  Rhine  for  a  period  of  15  years. 
I  really  know  nothing  further  than  that.  If  that  is  the  decision,  of 
course,  the  Army  will  loyally  accept  it;  and  I  really  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  that  force  is  necessary  there  or  notf  i 
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Mr.  Kearns.  I  should  think,  General,  that  the  members  of  this 
committee,  in  providing  for  an  army  of  any  size,  would  want  to  take 
into  consideration  what  the  needs  of  the  Army  were,  and  I  would 
tliink  if  it  is  contemplated  to  keep  30,000  men  along  the  Rhine  we 
would  want  the  opinion  of  military  men  who  know  the  needs  as  to 
whether  we  should  provide  that  force  of  30,000  men  for  that  work,  or 
whether  we  should  cut  down  the  Army  30,000  in  size. 

Gen.  McAjjdrew.  Of  course,  I,  as  a  military  man,  know  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  some  years  to  come  to  maintain  a  strong  force  along 
the  Rhine,  but  whether  it  be  a  British  force,  a  French  force,  or  a 
mixed  force  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  As  I  understood  it,  we  were  to 
liold  only  a  small  force  there  for  15  years.  I  never  saw  the  number 
stated  as  larger  Uian  8,000  or  10,000  men. 

Mr.  Keabns.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  committee  that  the  force 
would  be  30,000. 

Mr.  Wise.  How  many  are  there  there  now ! 

Gen.  McAndrew.  We  left  a  Rhine  force  of  something  less  than 
8,000. 

Mr.  WiHE.  My  imderstanding  of  Gen.  March's  statement  was  that 
there  would  be  a  very  small  number  kept  there,  and  I  think  he  said 
it  would  be  about  8,000. 

Mr.  Kearns.  As  I  recall  it,  he  said  that  for  the  five  rears  there 
would  be  30,000  men  kept  along  the  Rhine  and  after  that  there  would 
be  a  part  of  them  withdrawn  and  the  other  part  would  be  left  there 
for  10  years,  and  then  at  the  end  of  10  years  another  part  of  them 
would  be  witlidrawn.  and  the  remainder  would  be  left  there  for  15 
years,  when  they  would  all  be  withdrawn.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Gen.  March  stated  that  there  would  be  about  7,000  combat  troops 
there  and  about  23,000  troops  in  the  Service  of  Supply,  making*  a 
total  of  30,000.  . 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Certainly  not  23,000  Service  of  Supply  troops 
will  be  necessary  permanently  for  that  number  of  combatant  troops. 
I  believe  we  have  less  than  30,000  there  now,  and  the  23,000  must 
include  those  in  France  as  well  as  those  in  the  line  of  supply  for  the 
tro<H)s  in  Gennany. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Of  course  this  bill,  General,  applies  to  the  Regular 
Army.  It  start  out  in  the  first  section  by  saying  the  United  States 
Army  shall  be  composed  of  so-and-so.  The  national  defense  act 
stai-ts  out  by  saying  that  the  Military  Establishment  shall  consist  of 
the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and  so  on.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  advisable  in  case  we  should  decide  that  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  Uniterf  States, 
should  consist  of  so  many  divisions,  say  20  divisions,  of  which  2 
or  3  or  4  shall  be  divisions  of  the  National  Guard — do  jon 
believe  that  could  be  coordinated  into  one  great  military  establish- 
ment? 

We  have  some  States  in  the  Union  that  have  complete  divisions  of 
National  Guard,  and  the  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  in  build- 
ing up  a  military  establishment  we  coiild  not  say  in  the  provision 
in  the  bill  that  the  Regular  Army  shall  consist  of  so  many  divisions 
and  the  National  Guard  of  so  many  divisions,  with  a  total  altogether 
of  so  many  divisions.  Do  vou  think  it  would  be  pmcticable  to  do 
that? 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  As  I  understand  ^our  question  it  Is,  can  we  util- 
ize some  of  the  National  Guard  divisions  as  a  part  of  tlie  permanent 
Military  Establishm^t  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Yes. 

Gen.  McAxDREw.  There  can  be  no  objection  whatever  to  that;  but 
of  course  in  doing  so  the^'  really  become  a  part  of  the  permanent 
Army.  Whether  tlie  National  Guard  would  accept  that  or  not,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  all  engaged  in  civil  pursuits,  is  a  doubt- 
ful question  in  my  uiind. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course  vou  understand  it  was  explained  to  us 
that  in  the  writing  of  this  Sill  the  National  Guard  was  not  con- 
sidered, it  being  presumed  that  they  would  be  handled  in  a  separate 
bill.  But  for  one,  I  feel  that  the  Oonniiittee  on  Military  Affairs 
ought  to  take  in  its  scope,  in  considering  a  military  establishment, 
all  elements  and  write  one  law  covering  the  whole  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  country. 

Now,  the  question  has  been  raised  in  this  conunittee  by  Mr.  Crago, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  whether  or  not  in  providing  for  our  Military 
Establishment  of  the  future  we  could  not  count  on  so  many  divisions 
compose^  of  National  (luard  troops.  Of  course,  we  understand 
the  limitations  on  them,  but  in  case  of  war  they  could  be  drafted 
into  the  Regular  Service,  and  if  they  take  a  dual  oath  they  are  in 
a  position  to  be  taken  in,  and  my  thought  was  that  in  preparing 
the  whole  structure  we  might  make  that  provision  at  this  time. 

Gen.  McAndrbw.  We  have  always  contemplated  using  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  war,  and,  as  I  mentioned,  no  matter  what  the  peace 
establidiment  of  the  Regular  Army  may  be,  no  matter  how  large 
you  make  it,  we  will  still  need  the  help  we  get  from  the  citizens  of 
the  countiy.  We  will  need  the  National  Guard;  we  will  need  the 
men  we  get  by  conscription  and  the  men  who  may  volunteer.  So 
that  we  do  count  on  the  National  Guard  as  a  military  asset,  and  a 
great  military  asset  of  the  Nation. 

I  understand,  however,  that  this  bill  was  not  intended  to  deal  with 
anything  but  the  Regular  Army  Establishment  and  that  the  status 
of  the  National  Guard  is  undisturbed  and  may  later  be  taken  up  by 
Congress  and  any  changes  necessary  made  in  the  National  Guard 
organization.  I  do  not  think  that  this  in  any  way  militates  against 
Uie  National  Guard  or  that  any  military-  men  think  it  does. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  I  am  not  assuming  to  say  it  does.  That  is  not  my 
understanding.  I  do  understand  that  is  the  purpose  in  drawing  the 
bill  in  this  way.  But  I  am  simply  trying  to  bring  out  my  idea  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  Military  Establishment  provided  for  as  a 
whole,  and  that  the  National  Guard  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
dependable  element  of  the  national  defense  in  time  of  war,  and 
ihst  in  building  up  a  structure  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  all  of  the  elements  and  give  each  different  organization 
its  place  in  the  establishment. 

Gen.  McAndbew.-  Of  course  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  decide 
whether  it  is  better  to  take  them  all  in  in  one  act  or  to  provide  for 
^m  separately.  This  bill  was  drafted,  I  believe,  simply  to  get  a 
working  law  for  the  ttuining  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  then,  of 
course,  to  do  that  we  must  fix  upon  the  strength  of  the  permanent 
Military  Establishment. 
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The  Chaxbhan.  How  many  National  Guard  divisions  were  in 
France  during  the  war? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  numbers  ran  from  26  to  42,  but  we  did  not 
have  all  those  numbers  for  use  there.  Then,  too,  of  oourse,  some  of 
them  were  broken  up.  There  was  the  Twenty-sixth,  the  Twenty- 
seventh,  the  Twenty-eighth,  the  Twenty-ninth,  the  Thirtieth;  the 
Thii-tv-first  was  broken  up;  there  was  the  Thirty-second,  the  Thirty- 
third,' the  Thirty-fourth,  the  Thirty-fifth,  the  Thirty-sixth,  and  the 
Thirty-seventh.  I  really  could  not  say  what  we  had  beyond  that 
before  the  armistice  right  now,  except  the  Forty-second.  That  was 
the  last  number. 

The  Chairman.  The  Forty-second,  the  Rainbow  Division,  was 
the  last  one  of  them  in  number,  although  it  was  probably  the  seeond 
one  to  go  over. 

Gen.  McAndhew.  It  was  the  second  National  Guard  division  to  go 
over.  The  Twenty-sixth  was  the  first  to  ^o  over. 

Mr.  Wise,  Why  was  the  Thirty-first  Division  broken  upl 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  Thirty-first  was  organized  as  a  replacement 
division  or  a  depot  division  for  the  First  Corps. 

Mr.  Wise.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  they  were  not  there  as 
a  division  they  were  in  the  war? 

Gen.  McAndrew."  They  were  in  the  war  as  replacements,  decid- 
edly so. 

The  Chairman.  That  illustrates  exactly  what  we  had  up  about  our 
men  fighting  as  an  American  Army.  Of  course,  the  French  and 
English  wanted  our  men  to  be  used  as  the  Thirty-first  Division  was 
Used,  to  fill  up  the  regiments  or  the  units  of  the  French  and  English 
armies  as  they  had  casualties. 

Mr.  Wise.  Is  that  the  way  the  Thirty-first  Division  was  used ! 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  way  it  was  used  with  our  own  Army. 
It  was  used  to  fill  up  replacements  in  the  First  Division  and  the  other 
divisions. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  And  also  it  had  been  intended  as  a  training  depot 
for  a  corps.  The  first  organization  we  had  in  France  provided  for 
corps  of  six  divisions,  four  of  which  would  be  combat  divisions,  one  a 
depot  division,  and  ancrt;her  a  replacement  division.  We  finally  did 
away  with  one  of  those,  either  the  replacement  or  the  depot  division 
and  consolidated  their  functions  into  one.  The  Thirty-first  Division 
was  at  first  designated  as  a  depot  and  training  divi^on  for  the  First 
Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  you  may  proceed  with  your  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  various  sections  of  the  bill. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  A  new  department  provided  for  in  the  proposed 
bill  is  the  finance  department.  The  question  of  the  prompt  payment 
of  troops  and  of  vouchers  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  was 
a  most  serious  one  for  us  to  handle.  It  was  as  efficiently  handled,  I 
think,  as  it  was  possible  to  handle  it  under  conditions  of  service  in 
France  by  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  It 
may  be  that  the  exfjerience  gained  over  here  is  such  as  to  argue  the 
advisability  of  making  a  separate  department  of  finance.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  creation  of  such  a  depart- 
ment, and  therefore  do  not  wish  to  voice  an  opinion  for  or  against. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  some  ofiicer  told  me 
a  few  days  ago  that  under  the  form^  system  of  aU*wins4he  Quarter- 
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master  Corps  to  do  the  purchasing  he  could  go  out  into  the  market 
and  ask  for  bids  for  supplies,  and  he  was  frequently  able  to  get  a 
very  low  fig^ure,  because  he  could  assure  the  dealer  that  he  would  be 
able  to  receive  his  draft  for  his  bill  within  two  or  three  days,  and  that 
the  Govermnent  saved  many  millions  of  dollars  in  that  way.  I  am 
tcAd  that  under  this  system  you  can  not  make  agreements  with  dealers 
for  the  prompt  payment  of  their  bills,  and  that  has  added  considerably 
to  the  cost  of  supplies.   Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  probably  the  officer 
referred  to  had  in  mind  peace-time  conditions  and  not  war-time  con- 
ditions. There  are,  of  course,  certain  safeguards  thrown  around  the 
disbursing  of  public  funds  which  are  alreolutely  essential.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Auditor  for  the 
War  Department  must  be  met.  Vouchers  hare  to  be  scrutinized  very 
carefully.  They  have  to  be  passed  and  approved  before  they  can  l>e 
paid.  That  is  necessary  and  does  take  time.  My  recollection  is  that 
in  the  old  days  when  the  Quartermaster  Corps  paid  their  own  vouchers 
that  there  was  not  any  more,  prompt  payment  than  there  is  right  now 
with  the  Finance  Department  in  operation.  But  I  would  not  like  to 
express  a  decided  opmion  on  that  subject,  because  I  know  very  little 
of  the  working  of  the  Finance  Department  over  here.  It  seemed  to 
function  all  right  in  France,  although  over  there  there  were  delays  in 
the  payment  of  vouchers  for  supplies,  but  not  any  more  delay,  I 
believe,  than  the  French  had  in  the  payment  of  their  own  vouchers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  mentioned  the  difficulties  about  the  payment 
of  the  men  in  France.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  while 
the  war  was  ^ing  on,  and  Members  of  Congress  were  much  dis- 
turbed about  it,  and  there  was  some  criticism  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  from  people  generally.  What  was  the  reason  for  that? 
Can  you  explain  that,  so  that  it  may  go  into  the  record,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  men  could  not  get  their  pay,  especially  when  they 
were  in  the  hospitals? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  men  who  went 
thz«e  months,  six  months,  and  even  longer  without  their  pay.  I 
believe,  however,  that  those  were  exceptional  cases,  and  they  were 
the  cases  ^ou  heard  the  most  about. 

A  soldier  might  start  out  in  a  certain  camp  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  the  time  another  division  was  to  sail  for  France  he 
would  be  suddenly  transferred  from  his  first  division  to  this  divi- 
sion which  was  al)0ut  to  sail.  He  went  over  with  that  division  and 
his  records  did  not  have  time  to  go  with  him  and  they  did  not  have 
time  to  keep  up  with  him;  they  were  sent  after  him.  That  man 
would  land,  say,  at  Brest,  and  there  it  was  found  necessary  to  break 
up  that  division,  and  this  man  I  refer  to  was  sent  up  to  another  divi- 
sion at  the  front.  He  may  have  been  there  only  a  few  days,  his 
records  not  yet  catching  up  with  him,  when  we  was  woimded.  He 
was  put  into  the  nearest  hospital,  but  because  of  the  necessity  of 
evacuating  the  wounded  from  the  hospitals  close  to  the  front  and 
sending  them  farther  back  toward  the  rear,  he  might  be  evacuated 
two  or  three  times  in  the  next  few  weeks,  depending  upon  the  number 
of  casualties  we  had  at  the  front.  All  this  time  his  records  did  not 
catch  up  with  him.  He  might  be  finally  gotten  to  a  port  and  be  sent 
back  to  the  United  States,  all  this  time  receiving  no  pay. 
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There  were  instances  even  more  marked  than  that.  If  a  division 
was  operating  alongside  of  a  French  division  and  one  of  our 
wounded  was  picked  up  by  the  French  sanitary  troops  he  was  put 
in  a  French  hospital.  There  he  could  be  almost  lost  sight  of.  It 
was  one  of  our  biggest  problems  to  trace  men  who  had  gone  into  the 
French  and  British  hospitals,  particularly  in  the  French  hospitals, 
inasmuch  as  our  men  did  not  speak  the  language  and  could  not  make 
their  wants  known.  We  finally  got  a  system  approved  by  the  French 
which  permitted  us  to  put  a  representative  of  the  American  Medical 
Department  in  all  of  the  French  hospitals.  The  functions  of  those 
men  were  to  keep  track  of  American  soldiers  coming  into  the  French 
hospitals,  promptly  reporting  them  to  headquarters.  Gradually 
those  things  straightened  themselves  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  suggest  this:  The  French  language,  of 
course,  has  a  great  many  silent  lettei's,  and  an  American  soldier 
giving  his  name  to  a  French  medical  officer,  the  latter  would  write 
the  name  on  his  blotter  or  his  book  and  the  name  would  appear 
entirely  diflFerent  from  what  the  real  name  of  the  soldier  was,  because 
the  French  officer  simplj'  expressed  in  letters  what  would  be  the 
equivalent  French  sound  of  the  name. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  the  reports  from  the  French  hospitals.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
half  of  the  names  reported  were  almc^  untraceable,  due  to  that 
very  fact  the  chairman  speaks  of.  They  did  not  catch  the  right  name, 
and  the  man  perhaps  was  too  severely  wounded  to  enunciate  dis- 
tinctly, or  too  sick  to  see  what  was  written  after  he  had  tried  to  give 
his  name  %o  the  French  official.  All  those  difficulties  had  to  be  met 
with. 

Then,  too,  a  paymaster  could  not  pay  a  soldier  unless  he  had  a  rec- 
ord or  a  voucher  which  showed  that  he  had  not  previously  received 
pay.  We  finally  adopted  a  pay  book  which  we  suc(%eded  m  getting 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  to  approve,  after  many  changes  had 
been  made,  and  by  giving  that  pay  book  to  each  soldier  and  letting 
him  carry  it  in  his  pocket,  there  was  no  reason  why  prompt  payment 
should  not  have  been  made  every  month  to  every  soldier.  We  got 
that  working  just  shortly  before  the  aiinistice. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  the  oi^anizations  were 
moving  that  at  times  the  wagons  which  carried  the  records  were 
destroyed? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  a  shell  struck  one  wagon  and  blew 
the  records  into  smithereens. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  That  happened  in  one  company  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Infantry  in  the  Second  Division  at  the  fight  near  Chatean 
Thierry  on  the  3d  of  June.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  left  of  the 
company  records,  and  not  only  that,  but  half  of  that  company  were 
casualties  within  a  few  days,  and  among  them  the  company  clerics. 
So  that  you  can  see  how  difficult  it  was  to  trace  the  recortfe  and  to  get 
data  sufficient  on  which  to  base  a  voucher  for  the  payment  of  men 
of  that  command.  That  explains  why  there  was  such  great  difficulty 
in  tracing  men.  It  explains  the  difficulty  also  in  the  delivery  of  mail. 
The  mail  simply  could  not  catch  up  with  a  man  who  had  to  be  shifted 
from  one  unit  to  another,  especially  a  man  who  was  sick.  Sometimes 
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they  were  in  small  French  hospitals,  and  nobody  knew  who  they 
were.  Of  course  they  were  supposed  to  have  identification  tags,  but 
our  men  naturally  would  get  careless  at  times  and  would  not  always 
have  them. 

Mr.  McKemzik.  I  think  we  alT  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the 
way,  but  there  were  some  very  pathetic  cases  brought  to  the  attention 
of  every  man  in  public  life.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

I  never  felt  like  being  critical,  realizing  the  many  obstacles  and  dis- 
advantages with  which  you  had  to  contend  over  there,  but  I  have 
sometimes  thought  it  would  not  have  been  very  much  trouble  for 
somebody  in  the  hospital  once  a  week  or  once  every  10  days  to  have 
just  mailed  a  card  home  to  the  parents  of  the  wounded  or  sick 
boy.  It  seems  as  though  when  a  boy  went  to  a  hospital  he  was  abso- 
lutely lost  sight  of.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  that  sort  of  a  regulation 
might  have  avoided  a  great  many  hardships. 

(Jen.  McAndrew.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  tried  to  provide  for  that 
very  Uiing,  and  for  more  frequent  reports  than  that.  The  welfare 
stjoieties  tried  to  do  it,  but  you  could  not  always  get  sufficient  data 
from  the  patient  himself  on  which  to  base  the  report. 

Mr.  Wise.  When  they  were  placed  in  French  hospitals,  would  not 
the  French  i-eport  them?  They  knew  those  men  were  American 
soldiere;  would  they  not  report  that  they  were  in  their  hospitals? 

(ien.  McAkdrew.  They  would  report  through  their  own  people, 
and  after  awhile  the  reports  would  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Wise.  When  you  received  reports  did  you  send  an  American 
officer  there  to  investigate? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Always.  After  awhile  we  got  the  French  to 
permit  us  to  have  at  all  times  some  member  of  our  own  Medical  De- 
partment in  each  of  their  hospitals  where  there  were  any  American 
wounded. 

Hr.  Kearns.  Would  it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  be  marked  as  a 
<]€^rter  under  those  circumstances  t 
Gen.  McAnoeew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  there  may  be  a  lot  of  men  marked  as  deserters 

who  were  in  hospitals  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  By  this  time,  I  think,  practically  all  of  that 
is  straightened  out.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have  no  missing  or 
deserters  now  with  the  exception  of  men  who  are  undoubtedly  known 
to  be  deserters.  We  did  have  some  deserters  in  France;  we  have 
some  deserters  there  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  My  information  from  the  War  Department  is 
that  every  man  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  is  now  ac- 
counted for. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  a  man  were  to  get  into  a  French  hospital 
and  could  not  talk  French,  and  there  was  no  one  there  who  could 
speak  English,  and  later  on  this  man  would  report  to  his  own  com- 
mand. Would  they  not  usually  have  to  take  the  word  of  the  man 
as  to  where  he  had  been  ? 

Oen.  McAndrew.  They  would  investigate  the  case  undoubtedly, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  mjustice  could  possibly  be  done  because  all 
that  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  establish  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  sick  in  a  hospital.  That  happened  many  times.  After  a  certain 
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time  the  law  required  that  we  should  mark  them  as  deserters  If  they 

were  absent.  But  if  that  man  turned  up  afterwards  and  said  he 
was  sick  in  such-and-such  a  French  hospital,  it  did  not  require  much 
of  an  effort  to  verify  his  statement,  and  that  was  always  done,  and 
he  was  restored  to  duty  if  his  story  was  substantiated. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  it  possible  that  any  of  the  men  are  still  in  French 
hospitals  and  that  the  Arm^  has  no  record  of  them  i 

Gen.  McAndbew.  No,  sir;  because  I  understand  every  man  has 
been  accounted  for,  and  that  really  is  a  wonderful  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  only  have  this  in  mind,  that  later  on  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  men  who  will  come  and  ask  Congress  to  give  them  honorable 
discharges,  or  authorizing  that,  and  they  will  file  affidavits  that  they 
were  in  French  hospitals  and  unable  to  get  back  to  their  command. 
Do  you  think  such  a  man  could  present  a  clear  case  in  the  future, 
or  have  the  records  been  looked  up  so  that  there  could  be  no  possi- 
bility of  a  man  who  wanted  to  get  back  to  his  command  not  having^ 
already  done  so. 

Gen.  McAndhew.  I  believe  there  is  very  little  chance  for  fraud  in 
that  matter,  because  our  records  are  unusually  full.  I  think  you  will 
find  the  records  of  every  man  who  has  been  .absent  for  any  length  of 
time,  showing  just  where  he  was.  1  believe  there  will  be  very  few 
such  cases  growing  out  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Wise.  You  were  saying  that  every  man  had  been  ac(»>unt6d 
for.  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible  if  in  some  cases,  as  has  be^ 
reported,  the  men  were  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  hap- 
pened to  be  with  that  man  wlien  he  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Wise.  There  might  be  cases  where  they  would  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  four  or  five  men  in  a  platoon  were  destroyed,, 
the  othbr  members  of  the  platoon  could  testify  that  those  four  or  five 
men  were  destroyed,  and  I  think  that  is  what  they  have  done.  I  just 
received  a  very  interesting  little  booklet  about  the  central  record 
office  at  Bourges,  and  it  was  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  see 
how  they  traced  the  different  men. 

You  may  proceed,  General,  with  your  statement  in  regard  to  the 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Sections  8  and  9  provide  for  the  Transportation 
Corps  and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a 
separate  corps  of  motor  transport.  If  I  had  a  voice  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  to-morrow,  based  upon 
our  experience,  one  of  the  few  changes  that  I  would  recommend  in 
the  organization  under  which  we  actually  functioned,  would  be  that 
of  placing  the  motor  transport  under  the  Transportation  Corps. 
This  for  the  reason  that  in  ail  matters  of  transportation  there  would 
then  be  but  one  head  to  deal  with.  Transport  in  advance  of  the  rail- 
head, no  matter  of  what  class,  is  under  the  control  of  the  units  to 
which  it  is  attached;  transport  back  of  the  railhead  must  be  under 
one  control.  Means  of  such  transport  will  embrace  motor  transport, 
water  transport,  and  animal-drawn  transport,  as  well  as  railroad 
transport.  There  was  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forc^  that  gave  us  greater  concern,  or  that  we  had  to 
more  thoroughly  study  and  work  out  than  that  of  motor  transport, 
and  yet  we  had  at  its  head  one  of  our  best  officers.   I  believe  a  large 
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part  of  our  difficulties  would  have  been  obviated  if  from  the  b^inning 
the  motor  transport  had  been  a  branch  of  the  Transportation  Corps. 

I  do  not  feel  competent  to  express  decided  views  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  Medical  Department,  although  I  believe  in  liberalihr  in  the 
streng;tli  of  the  personnel  assigned  to  that  department.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  this  paragraph  gives  the  Medical 
Department  a  total  of  1,236  field  officers,  while  the  total  number  of 
field  officers  given  to  all  combat  arms — the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field 
Artillery,  and  Coast  Artillery  combined — is  1,24:9, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  regard  to  the  Medical  Corps,  General,  did  you 
find  that  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  you  had  an  ample 
number  of  surgeons  in  the  Medical  Corps? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  we  had  an  ample  num- 
ber. We  never  could  have  had  too  many  of  them.  They  did  very 
good  work.  There  was  no  more  efficient  corps  in  France  than  the 
Medical  Corps,  but  they  were  always  shorthanded  in  places.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  believe  there  might  well  be  liberality  in  giving 
them  the  proper  personnel.  Our  Regular  Army  Medical  Corps  was 
largely  augmented  by  the  splendid  personnel  we  got  from  civil 
life,  but  even  then,  in  some  instances,  we  did  not  have  enough.  .Of 
course,  you  never  can  have  enough  at  times.  In  action  in  certain 
localities  you  can  not  get  together  enough  sanitary  troops  to  handle 
the  situation.  You  may  have  plenty  of  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
field,  but  where  the  need  is  greatest  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
enough. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to 
carrv  a  sufficient  Medical  Corps  to  take  care  of  an  army  after  a  great 
battle,  to  carry  them  Ml  the  time  }ust  for  that  one  particular  calamity 
that  might  happen,  and  which  usually  does  happen  in  time  of  war, 
but  we  ought  to  have  a  very  ample  force.  Would  you  recommend 
changing  the  percentage  now  fixed  by  law  for  our  peace-time  Army  ? 
I  believe  that  percentage  is  7  per  thousand. 

Gen.  McAndeew.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  care  to  recommend  any 
reduction  in  that  number.  I  believe,  however,  it  is  large  enough. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  think  about  giving  them  greater 
rank?  I  understand  in  this  bill  it  is  provided  that  they  may  have 
higher  rank.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  for  a  more  efficient 
service? 

Gen.  McAtcdiiew.  Just  at  the  present  time  the  Medical  Department 
has  great  difficulty  in  keeping  its  ranks  filled  up,  and  the  inducements 
to  rome  into  the  Eegular  Establishment  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
great  to  get  the  number  of  young  surgeons  in  the  Army  that  we 
need.  It  may  be  an  increase  in  rank  would  tend  to  correct  that.  If 
that  is  necessary,  then  I  believe  in  giving  them  an  increase  in  rank. 

Mr.  MrKExzXE.  That  would  furnish  them  the  number  they  want, 
but  would  it  have  any  effect  on  the  efficiency  ?  Could  the  same 
result  be  obtained  by  giving  them  higher  pay  and  not  increasing  the 
rank? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  many  ways  that  is  an  ad- 
vantage, because,  of  course,  givinar  them  increased  rank  brings  up 
the  old  question  between  the  combat  troops  and  the  staff  corps.  I 
believe,  and  always  have  believed,  if  you  can  give  them  sufficient  payj 
14043Z—n  2—19  4 
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that  the  matter  of  increased  rank  might  well  be  kept  in  the  bw^- 
ground. 

The  Chaxrkak.  You  may  proceed,  General,  with  your  statement 
in  regard  to  the  sections  jof  the  bill. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Section  11  provides  for  the  Corps  of  Engineos. 
The  strength  provided  for  is  probably  not  excessive  for  the  size  of 
the  Army  proposed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  a  double  function. 

First.  To  provide  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  for  river  and 
harbor  work  and  other  needs  of  the  civil  establishments. 

Second.  To  provide  the  necessary  Engineer  troops  for  the  com  bit 
forces. 

I  presume  that  the  strength  here  given  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Air  Service  has  been  carefully  cob- 
sidered,  and  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  ques- 
tion just  now. 

The  tank  I  consider  a  very  valuable  weapon  of  warfare  whose  use 
and  development  are  only  in  their  infancy.  We  must  try  and  not 
only  keep  abreast  of  all  nations  in  the  development  of  weapons  of 
warfare  but  we  must,  if  possible,  move  ahead  of  them.  The  Tank 
Corps  is  something  new  in  our  Military  Establishment,  but  I  believe 
it  has  a  place  therein.  While  it  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Infantry,  and  an 
Infantry  arm,  in  reality  I  believe  its  development  would  be  more 
rapid  in  a  separate  corps  than  under  the  Infantry. 

On  sections  16  to  19  I  have  no  opinion  to  express. 

Due  to  the  needs  of  the  detached  service  in  our  Military  Establish- 
ment preceding  the  war,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  any 
continuous' program  of  training  and  instruction,  and  at  times  the 
efficiency  of  the  troops  suffered  severely  for  lack  of  officers.  For  that 
reason  we  must  have  a  surplus  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  detached 
service.  Section  20  will  undoubtedly  provide  such  surplus. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course.  General,  you  have  machine-gun  bat- 
talions as  a  part  of  your  Infantry? 

Gen.  McAndrkw.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKexzik.  You  would  not  recommend  having  machine  gun- 
ners in  a  separate  corps? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Ko,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  the  machine  guns 
work  in  as  a  part  of  the  combat  units,  even  down  to  a  battalion,  at 
times.  The  tanks,  however,  are  really  corps,  or  even  Army  troops, 
and  while  they  go  forward  with  the  Infantry,  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  either  Army  or  corps  headquarters.  That  is  why  they  are 
really  more  removed  from  the  troops  with  which  they  operate  than 
are  the  machine-gun  companies. 

Mr.  McICenzie.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  corps  in  action,  the 
tanks  are  under  the  command  of  the  corps  commander? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  corps  commander;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  move  forward  along  the  line,  and  the  Infan- 
try, of  course,  following  them  up,  are  under  the  immediate  command 
of  their  colonels? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the  machine  guns  are  with 
the  regiment,  and  we  have  not  tried  to  work  them  out  from  under  the 
brigade  or  regimental  commander  and  work  them  as  division  imits; 
but  they  are  still  a  part  of  the  Infantry  and  with  tibe  Infantty  uiit 
The  tanks  are  corps  troops,  or  even  Army  troops. 
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The  Chairhan.  I  undei^tand  some  of  the  larger  tanks  have  heavier 
ordnance  than  the  machine  guns;  that  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  really  have  some  artillery  ordnance  In  the 
larger  tanks? 
•         Gen.  McAndbew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhak.  So  that  it  is  not  essentially  an  Infantry  arm  of  the 
service? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Kven  the  tanks  that  carry  a  field  gun  of  light 
caliber  are  Infantry  weapons,  in  that  they  take  the  place  of  what 
we  call  the  accompanying  guns  with  the  Infantry  in  action.  Tlie  ac- 
companying guns  are  really  under  the  command  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Infantry  unit  to  which  they  are  sent.  The  tank  field 
guns  are  really  accompanying  guns  of  the  Infantiy  to  that  extent. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  or  course  they  are  not  the  same  as  the  field 
^ns,  which  distinctively  belong  to  the  imit  with  which  tliey  operate. 

The  Chaishan.  One  of  the  division  commanders  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Argonne  fight  told  me  they  carried  some  artillery  right 
along  with  the  Infantry  troops  so  as  to  shell  or  drive  out  machine- 
g^un  nests  and  also  to  break  down  wire  entanglements.  Was  that 
with  the  tanks? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir;  those  wei-e  what  we  called  the  accom- 
panying guns.  They  were  taken  right  along  with  the  Infantry 
almost  to  the  front  line,  and  very  often  had  to  be  hauled  by  the  In- 
fantry by  hand.  The  aim  was  to  have  some  of  those  acconijianying 
giins  with  the  front  wave  of  the  Infantry  at  all  times.  Oi  course, 
where  we  have  tanks  that  provides  protection  for  sucli  guns, 

Mr.  Hull.  X  can  see  how  perhaps  in  case  of  war  tliei-e  miglit  !« 
.some  need  of  a  separate  organization  for  tanks,  but  I  am  unable 
absolutely  to  see  any  reason  during  peace  times  for  the  creation  of 
Uie  overhead  that  would  have  to  be  established  to  give  you  a  separate 
organization.    I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  the  tank  faces  a  bis  ^velopment,  and  I 
believe  that  development  will  grow  more  rapidly  

Mr.  Hull.  That  would  be  developed  probably  by  jour  Ordnance 
Department.  It  sui-ely  would  not  be  developed*  by  a  major  general 
sitting  here  in  Washington. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  While  the  construction,  of  coui-se,  would  be  by 
the  Ordnance  Department,  or  in  some  of  the  factories  which  could 
turn  out  types  of  ordnance  of  that  class,  I  think  most  of  the  study 
on  the  subject  of  the  types  of  tanks  and  the  uses  of  tanks  would  be 
ri|;ht  here  m  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Tank  Corps. 

The  CHAXR3UN.  You  would  have  to  maneuver  them  also  and  learn 
how  to  maneuver  them  in  time  of  war? 

Gen.  McAndbew,  Yes;  the  question  of  the  tactical  use  of  the 
tanks  would  be  studied  and  worked  out  right  here. 

Mr.  Hull,  We  are  developing  training  schools.  Would  you  have 
a  developing  school  for  the  Tank  Corps,  or  would  you  use  that  in 
connection  with  an  Infantry  school? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  thinic  they  probably  could  he  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Infantry  schooL 

Mr.  Hull.  We  were  told  the  other  day  at  Camp  Benning  that  that 
would  be  a  splendid  territory  for  the  testing  of  tanks.  But  if  that 
school  is  in  charge  of  Infantry,  of  course  these  tanks  would  have  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  Infantry. 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  You  may  have  to  have  some  toting  or  training 
ground  for  tanks  in  addition  to  the  schools  ^ere  the  technical  uses 
of  the  tanks  are  taught.  But  for  the  present  at  least  there  is  no 
reason  Tvhy  the  tactical  development  of  tanks  can  not  go  right  aloi^ 
with  the  Infantry  schools. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  Of  course,  the  thought  I 
have  is  that  the  tanks  will  probably  be  developed,  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  rather  short  notice  to  create  a  corps  on  what  we  have  in  the 
way  of  information  and  knowledge  so  far  about  the  tanks.  Of 
course,  I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  ask- you  a  question  in  regard  to  the  Air 
Service.  There  has  been  some  propaganda  put  out  for  the  purpose 
of  divorcing  the  Air  Service  entirely  from  tne  Army  and  making  a 
separate  department  of  the  Government  for  that,  the  same  as  the 
Navy.   Do  vou  think  that  would  be  wise? 

Gen.  McAkdrew.  No,  sir;  as  a  military  man  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
that.  I  believe  that  the  Army,  which  must  fight  the  airplanes,  and 
mu^it  use  the  airplanes  in  operation,  must  have  control  of  the  train- 
ing in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  airplane  and  the  development 
of  the  airplane.  The  question  has  been  brought  up  as  to  liow  to 
secure  coordination  betwen  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  Navy  also 
uses  the  airplane. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Post  Office  Department? 

Gen.  McAnrbew.  And  the  Post  Office  Department.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  mooted  question,  and  so  far  as  the  commercial  planes  are 
concerned  I  suppose  there  can  be  some  department  of  Government 
that  rnn  take  cure  of  them.  But  the  military  planes,  those  that  will 
be  HPed  in  military  operations,  I  think  ought  to  be  wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  which  have  to  use  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  organization  Mr.  Keams  speaks  about  I  thmk 
contemplates  the  divorcing  of  the  Army  Air  Service  from  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  and  the  Naval  Air  Service  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  the  Post  Office  Department  Air  Service  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  Air  Service  from  those  departments  and  putting 
them  all  in  one  new  organization.  That  is  what  you  have  in  mind 9 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  approve  of  that,  as  I  understand  you? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  do  not  approve  of  it  in  general.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  the  subject  of  aviation,  but  I  have  seen  enough  and  know 
enough  of  the  use  of  airplanes  with  land  troops  to  know  that  train- 
ing and  development  and  complete  control  of  the  Air  Service  to  be 
used  with  the  land  troops  must  be  entirely  under  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  there  must  be  complete  coordina- 
tion and  correlation  betwen  the  flying  machines  used  with  the  Army 
and  the  Army  officers  thranselves  on  the  ground? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wise.  There  was  some  question  raised  the  other  day  in  refer- 
ence to  applying  the  detail  system  to  the  Air  Service.  What  do  you 
think  about  that  ? 

Gen  McAndrew.  I  think  not  only  is  there  no  objection  to  it,  but 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairhan.  You  may  proceed  with  your  discussion  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  General. 
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Gen.  McAndrew.  Section  21  covers  the  matter  of  school  detach- 
ments. Hie  training  of  a  modem  army  is  based  upon  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  military  schools.  We  can  not  get  away  from  such  a' system, 
even  if  we  would.  Military  schools  can  not  function  without  the 
nece^ary  detachments.  Section  21  is  intended  to  provide  for  such 
needs. 

Sections  23  to  26,  inclusive,  fixed  the  sti-ength  of  the  combat  arms, 
and  has  undoubtedly  been  figured  out  on  the  proportions  required  in 
20  Infantry  divisions  and  1  Cavalry  division;  also  the  needs  of  the 
coast  defense.  It  would  require  a  great  amount  of  detailed  study 
'  to  analyze  the  organizations  given.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  they 
have  been  carefully  worked  out,  and  are  based  upon  our  experiences 
in  the  late  war. 

Section  27,  Officers'  Re^rve  Corps,  is  a  very  important  one  for  us. 
If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  entered  the  last  war  with  ap- 
proximately 5,000  officers  in  the  service,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  w^  had  nearly  ^00,000,  we  will  see  how  im- 
p4»i-tant  it  is  for  us  to  have  some  reserve  from  which  we  can  draw  a 
supply  of  officers  when  the  need  comes.  The  National  Guard,  mili- 
tary schools,  and  the  training  camps  all  gave  us  excellent  officers  in 
the  last  war.  A  good  proportion  was  developed  after  we  had  actually 
entered  the  war.  The  provision  that  any  person  who  has  served  as 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  may  be  continued  a  reserve  offi- 
cer in  any  grade  for  which  qualified,  is,  I  think,  a  wise  one.  It  will 
enable  us  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  splendid  officer  material  de- 
veloped in  the  late  war.  Every  encouragement  possible  sliould  be 
given  to  the  Officers'  Keserve  Corps.  It  should  be  brouglit  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency,  I  know  that  the  views  and  opinions  of 
men  with  military  experience,  but  now  in  civil  life,  who  are  Ijetter 
qualified  than  I  am  to  advise  you  on  this  subject  will  be  available  to 
you  later,  if  you  so  desire.  The  men  I  refer  to  are  men  who  liave  been 
active  and  wlio  are  still  active  in  the  National  Guard,  in  tlie  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Camp  Association,  and  in  the  Association  of  Mili- 
tary Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  United  States.  If  section  27  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  their  needs,  I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
it  so. 

I  would  like  above  all  things  to  retain  in  service  men  not  of  the 
Rc^lar  Military  Establishment  who  have  demonstrated  their  ef- 
ficiency as  officers  in  the  late  war,  and  who  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  remain  with  us.  The  regulation  that  persons  over  40  yeai's  of 
age  can  not  be  given  a  commission  to  fill  original  vacancies  is,  of 
course,  in  the  interest  of  the  Government.  The  law  requires  that  an 
officer  be  retired  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  (U.  An  officer  entering 
at  the  a^  of  40  ciui  give  but  24  years'  service  to  the  Government  be- 
fore he  18  placed  on  the  retired  list.  If  it  were  not  for  that  I  would 
advocate  much  more  liberality  in  that  respect,  and  I  would  advocate 
retaining  in  service  men  over  that  age  who  have  demonstrated  their 
capability  of  exercising  command  or  of  performing  staff  duties  in 
field  grade,  or  even  higher.  I  would  take  them  in  the  Regular  £s- 
tabli^inent  with  the  rank  they  held  in  the  temporary  Aimy.  It  is  a 
pi^  to  lose  such  splendid  materiaL 

I  know  the  ^ue^on  has  been  brought  up  that  the  proposed  bill 
does  Bot  pennit  the  appointmrat  of  National  Guard  officers  to  fill 
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Original  vacancies,  but  I  think  the  wording  is  exceedingly  broad  and 
covers  that.  But  if  not,  I  certainly  would  advocate  that  a  pi-ovision 
be  put  in  tlie  bill  permitting  national  guardsmen  to  come  in  to  fill 
original  vacancies,  the  same  as  from  the  other  sources  proposed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  favor  the  raising  of  the  a^  limit  of 
retirement,  which  is  now  G4  yeare.  That  works  a  hardship  on  sonie 
of  the  officers  you  want  to  take  in.  What  do  you  think  about  raisins 
that  age  limit  to  66  or  68,  in  order  to  get  three  or  four  more  years  ox 
active  service  out  of  tbe  Army  officers? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  In  general.  I  think  the  age  of  64  should  not  be 
exceeded  in  the  matter  of  retirement.  Of  course,  there  are  some  men 
who  at  64  are  capable  of  very  good  work,  but  service  in  the  field 
particularly  denian3s  a  man  in  the  vigor  of  life,  unless  he  happens 
to  hold  very  high  command.  Of  course,  Marshal  Foch  is  consider- 
ably over  64,  and  some  of  the  other  leaders  are  over  64.  The  Ger- 
mai:^,  pai'ticnlarly,  were  given  to  making  corps  commander  and  army 
commanders  and  so  on  up  of  men  considerably  over  64,  and  even  over 
70.  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  however,  it  is  well  to  stick  to  the  age  of 
64  for  retirement. 

The  Chairman.  General,  some  suggestion  has  been  made  to  fix  the 
pay  of  the  Army  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  service  in  the 
Army  rather  than  in  accordance  with  the  grades  held  by  the  officer. 
In  other  words,  if  a  man  has  been  in  the  Army  five  years,  he  ou^t 
to  get  a  raise  of  so  much,  whether  he  has  been  promoted  in  rank  or 
not.  Some  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  20  years  do  not  sewn 
to  have  gotten  beyond  the  grade  of  captain.  In  private  life  prob- 
ably such  a  man  in  a  laree  business  concern  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  pay  considerably.  Have  you  given  that  matter  any 
thought  or  attention? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, with  your  permission,  to  give  you  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  promotions  before  answering  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  This  is  a  very  important  subject  for  the  Army 
and  one  that  has  always  caused  much  contention  among  the  various 
arms,  and,  I  think,  a  lowering  of  efficiency,  because  of  the  belief  that 
injustices  were  done  in  the  matter.  It  has  never  been  a  question  of 
more  promotion.  It  is  not  more  promotions  that  the  big  majority 
of  officers  are  after.  It  is  equalization  of  promotion  as  between  thd 
different  arms  and  services.  There  is  promotion  enough  as  the  laws 
now  stand,  but  the  laws  have  not  provided  for  a  proper  distributi<m 
of  such  promotions.  An  officer  may  be  willing  to  wait  almost  any 
number  of  years  in  a  certain  grade  for  his  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade  and  he  will  not  be  dissatisfied  or  discontented,  unless  he  sees 
a  fellow  officer,  junior  to  him  in  service  and  in  age,  promoted  over 
his  head,  not  because  of  any  greater  efficiency,  or  because  of  selection 
for  promotion,  but  due  to  an  accident  of  service.  Certain  arms  have 
in  the  past  been  unduly  favored  in  this  respect.  This,  too,  at  the 
expense  of  the  very  arms  in  which  efficiency  counted  the  most  The 
officers  of  the  combat  service  in  the  past  sAiffered  while  the  officers  of 
special  services  gained.  If  any  such  principle  is  to  be  followed,  if 
there  is  to  be  preferment  in  promotions,  I  would  reverse  the  order 
and  give  the  preferred  promotion  to  the  officer  of  infantry  first  of  all, 
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aiid  follow  on  down,  the  Field  Artillery,  the  Cavalry,  the  Coast  Ar- 
tillery, the  En^neers,  and  the  Signal  Corps,  to  the  special  services. 
Ko  matter  how  efficient  your  special  services  may  be,  if  your  combat 
arms,  and  particularly  your  infantry,  are  inefficient,  you  will  have 
an  inefficient  Army. 

The  efficiency  or  the  Infantry  sets  the  standard  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Army,  Too  much  encouragement  therefore  can  not  be  given  to 
it.  "Before  we  entered  the  late  war  the  Infantry  suffei'ed  greatly  and 
Was  in  many  way^  discriminated  against,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  promotion.  The  result  was  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
efficient  and  zealous  Infantry  offi<»r  who  realized  the  importance  of 
his  arm. 

I  believe  the  promotion  question  can  best  be  solved  by  the  one-list 
system.  That  is,  putting  all  officers  in  all  arms  and  services  in  one 
srade  on  one  list  and  then  promoting  them  by  seniority  if  we  must; 
By  seniority  with  elimination;  by  selection;  or  by  partial  selection 
and  partial  seniority.  The  objections  advanced  to  the  one-list  system 
have  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  sound.  If  we  adopt  the  one-list 
system  of  promotion,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  officer  of 
one  arm  must  be  transferred  to  another  arm.  In  practically  all  cases 
it  will  be  found  possible  to  a^ign  the  officer  promoted  to  his  own  arm 
of  service.  This  for  the  reason  that  if  a  surplus  accumulates  for  the 
time  being  in  any  one  arm  the  detached  service  list  affords  a  reservoir 
which  can  hold  that  surplus  until  it  can  afterwards  be  absorbed  in  its 
own  arm.  It  will  be  found  also  that  it  is  very  often  desirable  to 
transfer  an  officer  promoted  from  one  arm  to  another.  Just  prior  to 
our  entry  in  the  late  war  we  transferred  a  number  of  cavalrymen, 
infantrymen,  and  coast  artillerymen  to  the  Field  Artillery.  The  serv- 
ices of  such  officers  in  the  war  was,  I  think,  on  the  average  as  good  as 
those  of  the  field  artillprymen  brought  up  in  the  service.  Of  course, 
in  following  out  such  a  system  it  would  be  necessary  to  transfer  to  a 
new  arm  oiuy  such  officers  as  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  work 
in  that  arm.  Surely,  some  system  can  be  devised  that  will  work  equi- 
tably in  that  respect.  The  main  thing  is  to  equalize  promotion  in  all 
arms  if  we  possibly  can. 

I  think  that  possibly  answers  the  question  of  the  chairman  as  to 
■whether  it  would  not  be  advisable,  where  an  officer's  promotion  is  long 
deferred  to  give  him  increased  pay.  If  we  get  a  one-list  system  of 
promotion,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  an  increase 
m  pay  at  any  time  because  of  deferred  promotion. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  a  very  important  matter,  but  it  seems  to 
me  I  can  see  how  there  might  be  dan^r  if  we  adopt  the  selective  sys- 
tem of  promotion ;  also  in  the  proposition  suggested  by  the  chairman 
giving  a  man  increased  pay  for  length  of  service.  If  we  have 
selective  promotion,  of  course,  the  argument  in  favor  of  it  is  that 
every  officer  would  keep  on  his  toes  and  strive  to  get  promotion. 
Now,  if  you  provide  that  the  officer,  simply  because  of  length  of 
service,  shall,  as  the  years  go  by,  have  his  salary  increased,  there  is 
no  incentive  for  him  to  struggle  for  the  selective  promotion,  or,  at 
least,  not  so  much.  If  it  is  the  money  he  is  after  and  not  the  honor 
of  the  promotion  he  would  say,  "  Why  should  I  worry;  if  I  stay  in 
BO  many  years  I  will  get  an  increase  in  pay."  There  is  an  incentive 
for  him  to  become  a  drone,  and  unless  we  couple  with  it  a  provision 
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that  an^  officer  who,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  could  not  nuke 
an  efficiency  examination  for  promotion  ^ould  be  eliminated  from 
the  service,  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thin^. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  will  touch  later  on  on  the  subject  of  a  Systran 
of  promotion,  but  I  think  what  I  have  just  said  is  at  least  a  partial 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to 
increase  the  pay  of  officers  whose  promotion  has  been  deferred. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  matter  was  presented  to  me  I  got  the  im* 
pression  that  that  is  the  system  whicn  is  in  effect  in  some  of  tiw 
armies  in  Kurope. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  a  French  officer  gets  so  much  ini- 
tial pay,  and  after  he  has  been  in  a  certain  number  of  years  he  pets 
an  increase ;  after  he  has  been  in  so  many  more  years,  he  gets  another 
increase,  and  in  tliat  way  his  rank  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  money  he  receives  for  his  services.  I  gather  from  wliat 
Mr.  McKenzie  says  that  you  do  not  think  that  would  be  an  alto- 
gether desirable  thing  to  do  in  this  country. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe  Mr.  McKenzie  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  one  defect  in  the  rule.  We  must  remember  that  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  ditferent  in  our  service  as  regards  pay  from  the  con- 
ditions in  foreign  armies.  Pay  in  the  foreign  armies  is  not  the  mat- 
ter of  moment  to  them  that  it  is  to  our  Army  officers  here,  who  gen- 
erally have  no  outside  sources  of  income. 

When  I  first  came  into  the  service  we  had  first  lieutenants  of  Artil- 
lery who  had  33  years  of  service.  Undoubtedly  a  system  at  that 
time  of  giving  them  additional  pay  for  length  of  service  would  have 
been  only  fair  and  equitable.  Those  ware  men  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  had  not  received  promotion.  But  on  the  whole  I  think 
the  effect  would  be  exactly  what  Mr.  McKenzie  lias  pointed  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  not  have  something  of  that  kind  in  our 
system  now,  what  is  known  as  fogey  pay? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Up  to  40  per  cent.  It  increases  the  base  pay  ftff 
length  of  service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  the  officers  get  that? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  pay  we  now  give  the  enlisted 
men  in  the  Army,  $30  a  month,  which  with  subsistence,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  supplies  make  the  equivalent  of  about  $75  a  month,  is  too 
much  to  pay  them  in  time  of  peace? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  too  much.  In  order  to  get 
anything  like  good  mHterial  we  must  make  it  worth  while  for  a  good 
class  of  men  to  come  into  the  Army.  To  do  that  we  must  compete  in 
the  labor  marketj  where  men  receive  very  good  wages,  and  so  on  the 
whole  I  think  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  our  traditions  and  with  the 
customs  of  the  country  to  be'liberal  in  the  matter  of  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Tlien  you  would  not  advocate  a  cutting  down  of 
the  present  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  to  what  they  were  paid  in  the 
prewar  period,  $15  a  month  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  advocate  any  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  base  pay! 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  discussion  of  tiie 
section  we  were  talking  about,  (jeneral. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  As  to  the  method  of  promotion,  I  am  now  an 
^  advocate  of  promotion  by  selection  out  and  out.  There  is  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  this  is  the  system  we  must  come  to  in 
time  of  war  or  emergency.  It  has  been  said  that  promotion  by 
selection  is  the  proper  way  for  war,  but  that  it  is  not  the  proper 
way  for  peace.  I  do  not  agree  with  any  such  proposition.  If  we  have 
a  ^stem  of  promotion  by  seniority  m  time  of  peace,  it  makes  an 
additional  feature  of  our  peace  time  Military  Establishment  that  we 
must  scrap  on  our  entry  mto  war.  Not  only  that,  but  it  brings  to 
higher  grade  officers  who  have  attained  their  grade  because  of  senior- 
it\-  only  and  not  because  of  professional  efficiency.  Nobody  can  dis- 
agree with  the  principle  that  the  best  men  ought  to  receive  the  pro- 
motion. There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  the  vast  majority  of 
officers  of  the  Army — probably  80  per  cent  of  them,  at  least — are  op- 
pose<i  to  promotion  by  selection.  This  because  they  fear  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  and  not  because  they  disagree  with  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  equitable  i^'stem  can  be  devised 
whereby  few,  if  any,  injustices  will  be  done  in  following  such  a  sys- 
tem of  promotion;  and  even  if  there  were  cases  of  injustice  now  and 
then,  I  think  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  as  a  whole  would  be  so  greatly 
increased  as  to  oifset  any  unfavorable  results  arising  from  occasional 
iniustices.  In  fact,  a  few  cases  of  decided  injustice  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  officers  for  promotion  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
bring  aoout  an  equitable  working  of  the  system.  The  fear  of  fa- 
voritism, the  fear  of  nonrecognition  of  merit  because  of  no  ac- 
quaintance personally  with  the  lx>ard  of  selection,  makes  many  officers 
opponents  of  the  system. 

Next  to  the  system  of  promotion  by  selection  throughout  comes  that 
of  limited  promotion  by  selection  coupled  with  promotion  by  senior- 
ity. Promotion  bv  seniority  should,  in  any  event,  be  coupled  with 
the  principle  of  elimination  of  the  imtit.  vVe  have  had  in  a  way  a 
system  of  elimination  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  our  boards  practically  never  eliminated  anybody.  There 
were  but  few  exceptions  to  the  established  principles  that,  although 
examinations  were  provided  for^  the  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority 
would  govern.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  just  to  the  Government  or 
to  the  service  to  retire  officers  or  to  place  officers  who  have  demon- 
strated inefficiency,  who  may  be  elimmated,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  last  paragraph  of  section  33,  but  whose  term  of  service  has  been 
short,  on  the  retired  list  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  There  is  no 
injustice  done  an  officer  who  has  served  but  a  short  time  and  who  is 
young  and  capable  of  taking  up  some  career  in  civil  life,  and  who  has 
demonstrated  inefficiency  in  the  Army  or  noncapability  for  Army 
service,  in  discharging  liim  with  a  limited  pension  or  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pay  based  upon  Jiis  length  of  service. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of  section  33  are  carried  out, 
and  we  really  get  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection  and  elimination, 
we  shall  in  a  Miort  time  have  a  large  retired  list,  a  list  composed  of 
officers  with  but  a  short  time  of  service.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
was  the  intention  in  creating  the  retired  list 
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Section  84  affords  a  very  good  means  for  terminating  the  services 
of  officers  who  have  less  than  two  years'  actual  commissioned  service 
and  who  have  not  the  aptitude  or  qualifications  that  would  justify 
their  permanent  retention  in  the  service.  Two  years  is  a  siifficientiy 
long  time  to  be  given  an  officer  to  demtmstrate  his  capability  and 
capacity  for  the  service.  If  he  fails  to  demonstrate  such  capacity  in 
two  years,  then  it  isproper  that  his  services  should  be  terminated. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  Kavy  has  a  board  for  promotion  by  selection^ 
as  I  understand  it.  Gen.  March  testified  before  this  committee  that 
even  under  that  system  there  was  some  muttering.  If  I  cauffht  what 
yon  said  correctly,  you  stated  that  there  is  an  elimination  Doard  in 
the  Army  at  this  time  that  can  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  officers, 
and  if  they  find  that  an  officer  is  not  of  tlie  right  material  they  can 
drop  him  from  the  Army,  or  recommend  that  he  be  dropped  from  th« 
Army.  That  board  does  not  function? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  There  is  no  peranent  board.  But  an  officer  who 
has  demonstrated  incapacity  for  service,  due  to  any  cause,  may  be 
ordered  before  a  board  convened  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  his 
fitness  for  service;  that  board  may  recommend  his  discharge  with  one 
year's  pay,  his  complete  discharge  from  the  Army,  I  believe,  or  his 
being  placed  on  the  retired  list.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  that 
board  has  scarcely  ever  eliminated  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  wliat  happened  in  the  Xavy  De- 
partment. They  had  a  plucking  board  which  met  every  year,  and 
that  board  passed  upon  the  officei's  of  the  Navy  and  recommended  a 
certain  nuniber  to  h«B  put  on  the  retired  list  every  year.  There  was  a 
great  howl  all  over  tne  country  against  the  action  of  one  of  those 
boards,  and  the  whole  legislation,  as  I  now  recall,  was  repealed.  Is 
it  possible  that  an  Army  board  would  hesitate,  in  view  of  the  action  of 
that  Navy  board,  to  recommend  anybody  to  be  let  out  of  the  Armv! 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it,  to  tlie 
Navy  plucking  board  was  this :  They  were. called  upon  to  eliminate  a 
certain  number  of  officers  each  year.  They  had  to  find  that  number 
least  fitted  for  ser\'ice.  If  they  could  not  find  a  sufficient  number 
whom  everybody  knew  to  be  unfitte<l  for  service,  they  had  to  plnck 
enough,  nevertheless,  to  make  up  the  required  nuniber.  The  provision 
in  this  bill,  however,  is  a  different  matter.  It  does  not  say  tliat  these 
boards  will  pluck  20  or  30  or  40  or  even  1  each  year,  but  those  boards 
will  pass  upon  any  officer  who  has  demonstrated  incapacity  for  the 
service.  That  is  tHe  decided  difference  between  the  two  s^twns.  The 
system  proposed  in  this  bill  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  was 
raised  to  the  Navy  plucking  system. 

The  Chairman.  Afy  purpose  in  asking  you  the  question  is  to  h&v« 
you  differentiate  the  systems,  because  if  we  reported  this  provision 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  some  of  the  older  Members  of  the 
House  will  ask  the  very  questions  I  have  asked  you. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  we  report  a  provision^roviding  for  promotion 
by  selection^  do  you  not  believe  it  woulobe  wise  to  incorporate  in 
that  provision  some  clause  or  proviso  that  none  of  these  officers 
should  be  plucked  or  eliminated  the  first  year!  In  other  words,  that 
they  might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  some  studying  and  prepare 
themselves  for  other  workf 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  very  wise  provision. 
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Mr.  McKiNzn:.  That  would  be  a  protection  to  the  man  who  may 
have  been  going  along  carelessly,  and  he  would  say,  "  I  have  got  to 

fet  busy."  Perhaps  the  first  examination  would  find  him  inefficient, 
ut  the  next  year  he  might  have  given  some  time  and  thought  to  the 
matter  and  perhaps  would  pass  all  right. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  wise  provision, 
making  it  oneyear  or  even  two  years. 

Mr.  Wise.  Tnis  section  provides,  on  page  29,  that — 

Whenever  In  time  of  peace  an  officer  In  any  grado  has  been  passed  over  in 
promotion  1^  25  per  cent  of  the  number  in  tliat  graile  and  branch,  he  shall  be 
•rdered  before  a  board  of  five  officers  appointed  by  the  Presi<lent.  and  on  the 
aM>roved  finding  by  such  a  board  that  his  tH>rvict>  has  been  honest  and  faithful 
he  shall  be  placed  on  the  unlimited  retired  list;  on  the  approved  finding  that 
bis  service  has  not  been  honest  and  faithful  he  will  be  discharged  from  the 
service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Tliere  is  a  sort  of  protection. 

Mr.  Wise.  There  have  to  be  25  per  cent  promoted  over  him  before 
he  is  called  before  a  board. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  board  of  selec- 
tion is  going  to  give  the  greatest  possible  weight  to  seniority. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  same  question  I  asked 
Gen.  March,  in  order  to  get  your  opinion,  and  I  am  not  asking  it 
having  in  mind  any  reflection  on  the  officers  of  tlie  Begular  Estab- 
lishment. Do  you  believe  if  we  had  promotion  by  selection  that 
there  would  be  any  United  States  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress 
or  governor  of  a  State  who  would  be  powerful  enough  with  the  board 
of  Army  officers  to  have  a  friend  of  his  promoted  under  that  system? 
In  other  words,  would  the  element  of  political  pull  or  favoritism  bo 
possible,  in  your  judgment? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  >io  ;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  powerful  enough 
to  be  a  deciding  factor. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  do  you  believe  an  Army  officer 
placed  on  one  of  those  boards  would  risk  his  reputation  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  to  favor  an  outside  civilian  by  promoting  an  ineffi- 
cient man,  which,  of  course,  would  be  known  not  only  to  the  public 
but  especially  to  the  Army  and  to  the  officers  over  whom  he  had 
been  unjustly  promoted  ?  Do  you  believe  any  Army  officer  would  take 
that  chance? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir ;  he  would  not,  even  if  his  conscience  were 
such  that  it  would  permit  him  to  do  it.  The  mere  fact  that  he 
would  be  

Mr,  McKenzie  (interposing).  Caught? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Cauglit;  and  his  action  would  be  known  to  his 
Drother  officei-s,  I  think,  would  be  a  strong  enough  deterrent  to  keep 
him  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  not  that  a  i>owerful  argimient  in  favor  of  that 
scheme  of  promotion  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  answers  some  of  the  objections  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes:  I  think  so.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
such  boards  sit  outside  or  Washington.  That,  I  believe,  is  not  at  all 
necessary. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  same  question  I  asked 
Gen.  Mardi  the  other  day :  Do  yOn  think  there  would  be  politics  or 
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favoritism  enough  in  the  Army  itself,  not  considering  outside  poli- 
tics— do  you  think  there  would  be  enough  favoritism  in  the  Army  so 
that  one  undeserving  officer  would  be  promoted  over  a  desCTring 
officer  under  this  plan? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No,  sir;  and  for  the  very  reason  Mr.  McK^izie 
has  set  forth :  that  is,  that  the  board  would  be  subject  to  criticism  by 
its  brother  officers.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  face  any  such  h&rai 
criticism  of  their  action  as  would  fall  to  their  lot  if  they  did  not  act 
fairly  and  squarely  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  the  Army  is  an  exception  in  that  regard. 

Gen.  McAsmtEW.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  board 
of  five  men  to  agree  to  that,  even  if  you  did  have  one  or  two  who 
forgot  their  duty  for  the  time  being.   I  do  not  think  you  could 
the  entire  five  men  on  the  board  to  do  that. 

Furthermore,  there  are  other  safeguards  thrown  around  it.  The 
officer  selected  must  have  been  recommended  for  selection  by  all 
of  his  commanding  officers.  His  claims  are  finally  passed  upon  bj 
this  board ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  any  board  you  might  have  would 
give  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  seniority  first  of  all.  The  man  pro- 
moted over  several  of  his  fellow  officers  would  be  such  a  man  as 
would  stand  out  preeminently — a  man  of  whom  nearly  everybody  in 
the  Army  would  say  did  deserve  the  promotion. 

Mr.  Hull.  Is  not  the  real  test  of  that  the  publicity  that  would 
come  by  letting  the  public  know  why  these  men  were  promoted! 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it  is  conceded  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  officers  in  the  Army  who  would  be  affected  by 
this  are  afraid  of  it. 

Gen.  McAkdhew.  They  are;  80  per  cent  are  against  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  if  it  is  administered  fairly  and  justly, 
there  would  be  no  cause  for  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  very  war,  General,  you  had  this  kind  of  a 
proposition :  There  were  a  number  of  well-known  officers,  the  heads 
of  various  divisions  in  this  country,  all  anxious  to  go  over  to  the 
other  side.  The  War  Department  exercised  its  discretion  and  did  not 
send  them.  You  find  their  friends  all  over  the  country  complaining 
about  that  fact.  Now^  if  a  board  of  officers  would  fail  to  promote 
some  officer  in  a  particularly  close  case,  would  you  not  have  thaJ 
same  kind  of  a  condition!  Would  there  not  be  a  great  deal  of  parti- 
sanship manifested  by  the  friends  of  one  officer  as  against  the  friends 
of  another,  and  would  not  that  create  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Army  itself? 

Gen.  JklcANDREw.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  away 
from  the  pulling  of  wires  under  such  conditions.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  think  the  regulations  can  be  so  drawn  as  to  practically  elimi- 
nate that.  If  there  were  a  few  cases  of  palpable  injustice  done,  that 
in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  equitable  working  of 
the  system. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  General,  about  the  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  that  mak^  it  possible  to  take  an  officer  who  has 
come  into  the  service  during  the  emergency  and  place  him  in  the 
rank  in  which  he  was  commissioned  dunng  the  war.  In  other  wordsi 
move  him  right  into  a  niche  in  the  Regular  Establishment. 
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Of  course,  that  would  probably  only  apply  to  men  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  or  some  of  the  Staff  Corps.  Some  very  brilliant 
men  hare  come  in  from  ciril  life  and  been  commissioned  and  given 
the  rank  of  colonel  or  major,  and  this  bill,  if  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, would  make  it  possible  to  put  those  men  into  the  Regular 
Establishment  with  that  rank.  Do  you  not  feel  that  would  be  a  very 
grave  injustice  to  the  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  Army, 
to  the  young  men  who  go  through  West  Point,  coming  up  from 
civil  lire,  ana  get  their  commissions  as  secofid  lieutenant,  and  prob- 
ably get  as  high  as  captain,  to  take  Bill  Jones,  who  was  a  very 
capable  manufacturer  or  bnsiness  man,  and  who  came  in  and  helped 
us  out,  and  who  got  a  commission  of  colonel  under  the  stress  of  war, 
then  after  the  war  is  over  and  peace  comes  to  take  that  man  and  slip 
him  in  ahead  of  all  these  other  men;  do  you  not  think  that  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  Regular  Army  men? 

Gen.  McAndhew.  In  the  application  of  any -such  law  we  would 
have  to  remember  that,  of  course,  many  of  the  younger  officers  of 
the  Begular  Establishment  were  promoted  to  very  high  grades  in  the 
temporary  establishment.  If  we  take  Bill  Jones,  who  nas  come  in 
as  a  colonel  from  civil  life,  and  who  has  been  so  good  a  colonel  that 
be  has  been  recommended  for  retention  in  the  Regular  Service,  with 
the  grade  of  colonel,  and  we  have  this  young  officer,  who  has  come 
from  West  Point  or  other  source,  who  is  only  a  captain  in  the  Regular 
Kstablishment,  but  who  has  commanded  a  regiment,  and  commanded 
it  well  during  this  operation,  this  captain  has  likewise  a  claim.  He 
can  sav,  "I  am  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  a  colonel  as  is  Bill 
Jones. 

Mr.  ilcKnxziE.  Under  the  application  of  this  provision  you  would 
demote  him  back  to  captain  and  put  Bill  Jones  in  as  colonel? 

Gen.  McAndbew.  But  promote  the  other  man  also.  There  are  cases, 
nnoroover,  where  T  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  take  in  officers 
who  have  come  from  civil  life  with  the  rank  they  held  in  the  tem- 
porary establishment,  particularly  in  the  bureaus  you  have  spoken 
of,  and  also  men  who  have  had  long  careers  in  the  National  Guard. 
I  see  no  reason  why  Uiey  should  not  come  in  with  their  present 
rank,  always  remembering  and  trying  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  men 
in  the  Regular  Establishment,  who  have  had  as  long  service  and  who 
also  have  demonstrated  capacity  in  the  same  grade. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  The  pomt  I  am  thinking  about  is  what  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  officers  in  the  Regular  E^stablishiuont 
who  have  given  their  lives  and  arc  giving  their  lives  to  the  servi  e, 
of  putting  in  perhaps  some  man  who  has  plentv  of  wealth,  and  wlio 
as  I  have  suggested  has  rendered  very  valuable  service  diir'nT  Ihe 
war.  but  who  does  not  care  anything  about  the  salary  connected  with 
'the  rank,  but  wants  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  being  a  colonel  or  a 
major  in  the  Regular  Establishment,  to  say  to  him  "All  right;  you 
do  not  know  much  about  military  matters,  but  vou  nei-fo'-m  vorv 
valuable  service  in  the  Construction  Corps  or  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  and  we  will  give  you  the  rank  of  colonel."  How  would  i\  v.)v  iir 
man  feel  about  that  when  he  may  have  cea«ed  to  be  younfj?  Is  that 
not  a  sort  of  injustice? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  He  would  feel  it  a  sort  of  injustice. 
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The  CiiAiRMAx.  Where  do  you  find  that  provision? 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Gen.  March  spoke  about  it. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  think  that  would  be  a  matter  of  his  record*  and 
I  think  we  have  a  full  record  in  the  cases  of  all  the  officers  in  th« 
leniporary  establishment. 

Mi*.  McKenzie.  What  I  have  suggested  U  the  desire  of  the  depart- 
ment? 

(ien.  McAndrew.  They  would  like  to  do  that,  and  I  am  a  believer 
in  it.  There  are  some  s^>lendid  men  we  would  like  to  have  in  with 
their  present  rank,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  got  to  watch  out 
and  not  do  an  injustice  to  the  men  in  the  Regular  Establishment 
who  have  also  demonsti'uted  capacity  for  higher  rank. 

The  Chairman.  I  undoi*stand  there  are  23,000  applications  from 
officei-s  of  the  emergency  army  who  want  to  be  inducted  into  the 
Regular  Establisliment. 

Gen.  McAndrsw.^I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  number 
is,  but  I  think  there  is  a  large'  number. 

Mr.  Kearns,  Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  of  what  you  said 
ji  while  ago  that  there  has  been  a  list  already  made  and  i-ecomniended 
to  the  War  Department  of  men  to  be  retained  in  the  permanent 
Army? 

Oen.  McAndrew.  Officers  of  the  temporary  Army  were  called 
upon  to  make  application  for  commissions  in  the  i*egular  service  if 
they  so  desii-ed.  In  nil  such  cases  their  records  were  gone  into,  and 
their  commanding  officers  all  the  way  up,  their  superiors  all  the  way 
up.  made  recommendations  in  their  cases  for  or  against. 

Tlie  CiiATRMAN.  They  are  known  as  class  3  officei-s? 

Gen.  McAsDRRw.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Kkarns.  Is  there  a  list  of  those  officers  filed  away  somewhere 

in  the  War  Department? 

Gen.  ifcANDREW.  T^ndoubtedly  tliey  have  a  list  of  officers  whc 
have  applied  and  they  also  have  accompanying  the  application  the 
recommendations  in  each  of  the  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed.  General. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  T  believe  in  periods  of  enlistment  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  I  am  also  a  believer  in  giving  to  every  enlisted  man  all 
possible  opportunities  for  study  and  instruction  along  educational 
lines  such  as  will  enable  him  to  return  to  civil  life  better  equipped  to 
take  up  his  tasks  therein. 

Mr.  Uvijj.  You  say  you  are  in  favor  of  an  enlistment  period  of  not 
to  exceed  three  years? 

Gen.  McANnREW.  Not  to  exceed  three  years. 

Mr.  Httli^  How  about  the  one-year  enlistment? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  That  I  understand  is  only  temporary.  I  believe 
that  is  too  short  a  time.  • 

The  Chairman.  In  the  national  defense  act  there  is  a  provision  to 
this  effect,  that  enlistments  shall  be  for  a  period  of  three  years  wiUi 
the  colors  and  four  years  with  the  reserve,  but  if  at  the  end  of  one 
year  an  enlisted  man  has  shown  proficiency  in  his  study,  and  his 
commanding  officer  .says  he  is  a  suitably  trained  soldier  that  enlisted 
man. ran  ask  for  a  discharge  and  the  department  is  bound  to  give 
him  liis  discharge  at  the  end  of  one  year.  Do  you  object  to  a  pro- 
vision  of  that  sort? 
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Gren.  McAndrew,  No,  sir;  but  the  bill  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  changed,  in  that  the  bill  as  now  proposed  does  away  with  that 
reserve.  The  provision  was  that  after  three  years  he  would  pasa 
automatically  into  the  reserve  for  four  years,  or  if  he  demonstrated 
capacity  at  the  end  of  one  year  he  would  go  to  the  reserve  at  that 
time.  I  believe  myself  if  we  had  a  reserve  to  which  we  could  pass 
those  men  who  have  shown  that  they  are  trained  as  soldiers  it  would 
be  a  good  thing.  It  will  be  necessary  if  we  do  not  get  a  system  of 
universal  military  training. 

The  Chairman.  Under  existing  conditions  in  this  country  there  is 
really  no  need  for  a  reserve  because  you  could  get  that  man  by  the 
draft  law  if  we  got  into  war.  And  what  is  the  difference  after  all, 
whether  he  is  in  nie  reserve  or  not,  so  long  as  he  is  subject  to  military 
service  as  soon  as  wej^et  into  war  ? 

Gen.  McAtsdrew.  I  believe,  Mr.  ChairmRn,  if  we  do  not  get  uni- 
versal military  training  that  the  short-er  period  of  enlistment  is  prob- 
ably a  sufficient  time  to  train  a  soldier  and  then  turn  him  loose  into 
civil  life  again,  because  without  universal  military  training,  after 
the  first  asset  of  4,000,000  trained  men  passes  out  we  will  have  anotlier 
reserve  from  which  to  draw  enough  men  to  fill  up  some  of  our  units. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  very  connection,  as  an  experienced  Army 
officer,  how  many  years,  in  your  opinion,  would  these  4,000,000  men 
we  had  in  this  war  be  eligible  for  military  service  and  make  good 
modem  soldiers! 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Those  of  them  who  were  thoroughly  trained, 
say,  and  had  a  year's  service  will  be  available  as  ^od  soldiers  up 
to  ten  years;  and  as  very  efficient  soldiers  up  to  say  six  years.  After 
that,  I  think  they  will  decrease  in  value  very  rapidly  as  soldiers. 

Mr.  Wise.  There  would  be  this  difference  about  the  reseire,  if 
a  man  was  in  the  draft,  and  the  emergency  arose,  he  would  be  called 
into  the  service  under  the  draft. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  The  reserve  probably  would  afford  a  quicker 
means  of  getting  them  back  to  the  colors. 

Mr.  HuiJ..  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  enlistment,  it  is  a  practical 
question  we  are  up  against  in  this  country.  There  are  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  men  who  will  join  the  Army  who  are  men  that 
will  join  it  for  one  year,  but  they  will  not  join  it  for  longer  than 
that.  These  men  who  believe  in  the  short-term  enlistment  largely 
would  reenlist,  they  will  go  into  the  Army  for  one  year,  but  they 
want  to  be  loose  and  be  able  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Is  it 
not  better  to  take  those  men  for  one  year  and  give  them  the  training 
you  can  give  them  in  one  year  and  take  a  chance  on  their  reenlisting 
rather  than  make  the  term  of  enlistment  three  years  and  not  get 
men  at  all  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  In  principle,  that  is  correct.  I,  too,  am  a  be- 
liever in  the  short-term  enlistment.  But  we  are  faced  with  this  con- 
dition: A  good  part  of  our  Army  is  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  A  soldier  enlisting  for  only  one  year  is  scarcely 
available  for  service  in  Hawaii,  in  the  Philippines,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
He  may  be  available  to  some  extent  for  service  on  the  Canal  Zone. 
In  any  event,  after  he  is  trained  for  six  months  and  sent  abroad,  he 
is  scarcelj'  abroad  when  his  term  is  up  and  he  has  got  to  come  home 
for  discharge. 
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Mr.  Hull.  That  contemplates  using  them  outside  of  the  United 

States.  We  simply  contemplate  using  them  in  the  Army  in  this 
country,  training  them,  and  if  you  have  to  have  men  to  go  outside 
the  United  States  it  is  entirely  possible  to  use,  say,  one  regiment  of 
men.  We  want  the  regiment  to  go  abroad,  but  we  want  uiese  men 
to  enlist  for  three  yeai'S.    You  can  get  men  voluntaril;^  to  enlist? 

Gen.  McAkdbew.  That  is  the  system  they  are  following  now  witii 
the  one-year  and  Uiree-year  enlistments. 

Mr.  Hull.  They  can  change  their  enlistment  voluntarily  after 
they  get  in? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  There  is  another  objection  to  the  term  of  one 
year,  whii.h  conies  up  with  men  for  service  only  in  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  have  universal  military  training,  we  will  need 
trained  men  to  train  the  youth  of  the  country.  If  you  use  the  one- 
year  man,  and  if  he  goes  out  after  he  has  been  in  for  one  year,  we  lose 
the  benefit  of  his  training  ability. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  the  Aimy  always  builds  up  its  case  on  the  hy- 
potliesis  that  the  man  will  quit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  is  not 
a  fact;  at  least  if  it  is,  it  is  a  tremendous  reflection  on  the  Army.  If 
a  man  goes  in  for  one  year,  he  can  reenlist  if  he  likes  the  Army,  and 
if  he  does  not  like  it,  to  niy  way  of  thinking  it  is  better  to  let  him 
out,  because  he  is  not  an  a^sset  at  all;  he  is  a  drag.  I  think  if  you 
would  disabuse  your  mind  of  the  thought  that  the  man  always  is 
going  out,  you  would  get  the  other  view  of  it. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  A1  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  our  Army 
ccmvinces  us  that  he  does  not  always  go  out;  that  is,  in  the  minority 
of  canes  he  wants  to  stay  in  after  he  has  had  a  taste  of  Army  life. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  chanees  are  that  if  he  is  on  a  one-year  enlistment 
he  will  fctay  three  years  and  be  contented  the  entire  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  man  enlisting  for  three  years  often  would 
become  homesick  and  tired  for  the  firet  two  or  three  months.  He 
has  a  three-year  enlistment  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  it  looks  like 
a  long  time  ahead. 

Gen.  McANDitEw.  We  know  that  from  our  experience  with  the 
seven-year  law.  While  it  provided  for  only  three  years  with  the 
colors  and  four  years  with  the  reserve,  to  tKe  ordinary  soldier  that 
seemed  like  a  seven-year  enlistment  with  the  colors,  and  he  did  fight 
shy  of  that. 

ifr.  Huijj.  I  notice  in  the  papers  to-day  that  the  French  have 
dropped  their  enlistment  to  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  French  system  before  this  war  took 
them  for  three  years.  They  had  to  serve  for  three  years.  They  had 
come  down  to  a  two-year  period,  but  the  great  increase  of  German 
pojuilation  gave  the  Germuns  a  very  mudi  greater  army  than  the 
Fi-ench  were  enabled  to  raise  from  their  population,  and  therefore 
tliey  had  to  increase  their  enlistment  period  to  three  years  in  order 
to  equalize  their  army  witli  the  German  Army. 

liut  I  understand  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  Germany 
is  rot  froing  to  lie  allowed  to  have  more  than  about  40.000  or  50,000 
sokliei's.  Xaturally  France  under  those  conditions,  if  she  has  350.000 
men,  as  her  laws  contemplate,  will  be  immeasurably  superior  to  Ger- 
many on  the  field,  and  that  may,  of  course,  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  new  French  system. 
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Gen,  McAndrew.  A  year  with  the  colors  will  permit  tliem  to  train 
a  greater  number  of  men  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  the  same 
reason  applies.  But,  as  I  say,  if  W'e  do  not  ftet  universal  military 
training  I  am  a  believer  in  making  the  term  of  enlistment  only 
sufficiently  long  to  train  a  «)]dier  and  then  turn  him  loose. 
The  Chaibmax.  Do  you  think  one  year  would  be  sufficient  t 
Gen.  McAxDBEW.  One  year  would  be  sufficient  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

The  Chairmatj.  Will  your  proceed.  General. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  nm  a  positive  believer  in  universal  military 
training.  I  a^ree  with  all  of  section  39  except  that  part  which  pre- 
scribes a  penod  of  three  months  for  such  training.  While  three 
months  will  be  much  better  than  none,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  Tt  is  a  start  in  training — that  is  all.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  minimum  of  six  months'  training. 

Sections  40  to  49  refer  to  the  details  oi  carrying  out  this  sy.stcui 
of  universal  military  training,  with  regard  to  exemptions,  deferment, 
etc.,  and  are,  I  assume,  correct.  In  carrying  out  any  system  of  univer- 
sal military  training  I  believe  that  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible  out 
of  the  law,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  youth  of  the  land  when 
trained  in  some  kind  of  local  units  where  for  a  few  years  their 
idfflitity  will  be  preserved.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  lose 
track  of  them  altogether.  The  mere  matter  of  filing  rejjorts  will  not 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  young  man  who  has  passed 
through  his  period  of  training,  whether  it  be  throe  months  or  six 
months,  should  become  identified  Avith  .some  unit  in  the  locality  in 
which  he  has  his  permanent  abode.  I  can  not  agree  with  a  propo- 
sition advanced  that  he  should  continue  his  military  training  by 
taking  a  certain  number  of  houi-s  training  each  year;  80,  as  has  been 
proposed.  This  might  be  possible  for  the  l)oy  residing  in  the  city, 
uut  scareelv  possible  for  the  boy  residing  in  the  country,  A  better 
way  would  be,  I  think,  to  have  the  young  man  who  has  passed 
through  a  period  of  training,  turn  out  for  maneuvers  for  two  weeks  or 
so  every  year  for  two  or  three  years  witli  the  unit  with  which  he  is 
identifie<l  in  his  locality. 

There  is  no  objection  to  such  local  unit  being  one  of  the  17  cadres 
of  training  or  a  reserve  cadre  associated  therewith,  when  the  young 
man  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  of  such  cadres.  I  believe  that 
pride  of  locality  is  a  considerable  military'  asset  and  that  we  should 
take  advantage  of  it  in  organizing  the  trained  youth  of  the  land. 

The  fact  that  upon  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  draft  act  shall  come  into  full  force  and  effect 
is,  I  think,  very  important.  It  will  enable  the  Army  to  figure  out 
definitely  their  plans  and  so  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  neces- 
sary to  pass  from  a  peace  basis  to  a  war  basis.  One  of  our  big 
troubles  upon  entering  war  has  always  been  that  we  had  to  begin 
anew.  We  foimd  our  peace  Military  Establishment  not  adai)ted  to 
the  needs  of  war.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  tear  the  Kegular 
Army  to  pieces  to  provide  for  organizing  units,  training  units, 
recruiting  units,  various  services,  etc.  We  have  found  it  neces.sary 
to  take  officers  from  their  i-egular  units  and  put  them  on  all  kinds  of 
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doty.  The  I'esult  has  been  that  the  little  Military  Establishment  that 
we  possessed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  to  be  rebuilt,  as  well 
as  the  other  military  organizations  that  were  then  in  being. 

There  is  much  in  this  bill  which,  if  adopted,  will  make  our  transi- 
tion from  a  peace  to  a  war  basis  smooth  and  rapid.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  heretofore  in  our  history.  In  this  respect  the  bill  is 
basicalN  sound. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  understand  it  is  your  idea.  General,  that  these  boys 
of  19  years  of  age  should  be  required  to  take  the  six  months^  train- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  that  they  should  be  required  to  identify  them- 
selves with  some  military  organization,  and  that  the  Government 
should  haTe  the  power  to  compel  them  to  ccnne  back  annually  to  take 
training,  for  two  or  three  years? 

Gen.  McAndsew.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  come  back 
through  a  period  of  maneuvers  for  two  or  t^iree  weele. 

Mr.  WiSB.  And  with  the  additional  authority  that  in  the  event  of 
war  they  could  be  drafted  into  the  Army.  That  would  be  practically 
compulsory  service  for  two  or  three  years,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  McAndeew.  No,  I  think  it  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 
period  of  training  and  it  would  not,  I  think,  work  a  hardship  on  the 
young  men.  I  would  not  ke^  this  up  for  more  than  two  or  tiiree 
yeai-s  after  the  period  of  training  had  been  completed. 

Mr.  HtTLL.  If  you  should  do  ^at  each  year,  when  you  have  these 
700,000  young  men  coming  in,  and  follow  that  up  for  two  years, 
then  there  would  be  1,400,C^  in  the  second  year,  and  then  in  another 
year  you  would  have  over  2,000,000  men  taking  training;  that  is, 
during  the  third  year. 

(Jen.  McAndrew,  There  would  be  an  effective  army  ready  for  war. 

Mr.  Huu*  And  with  the  power,  if  war  was  declared,  to  imme- 
diately draft  them  into  the  service.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  get- 
ting pretty  close  to  compulsory  military  service.  And  it  would  be 
a  considerable  expense,  too.  AfCer  three  years  you  would  have  over 
2,000,000  every  year. 

Gen.  McAndbew.  I  believe  the  expense  of  a  two  or  three  weeks' 
period  in  training  in  maneuvers  and  in  camp  would  not  be  very  great. 

Mr.  Hull.  T  imderstood  you  this  morning  to  say  that  the  biggest 
expense  would  be  the  transportation,  and  so  yon  would  have  the  trans- 
portation of  over  2,000,000  men  every  year  for  this  training. 

Gen.  McAndrbw.  The  transportation,  however,  would  not  be  so 
^at  for  the  maneuver  camp  in  that  it  is  contemplated  to  have  those 
m  the  center  of  each  of  these  local  areas  in  which  the  units  might  be 
situated. 

Mr.  Hull.  Where  would  we  get  the  places  to  train  2,000.000  men? 
We  would  necessarily  have  to  have  larger  camps. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  We  have  at  the  present  time  from  16  to  20  of 
those. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  it  is  planned  to  retain  16  of  these  camps. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  That,  I  think,  probably  would  afford  enough. 
Then,  of  coui^,  the  States  alt  have  at  the  present  time  maneuver 
grounds  where  we  could  have  our  trained  units  maneuver  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  have  not  figured  on  the  expense  of  that! 
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fien.  McAndbkw.  Xo.  sir:  T  have  not. 
'Sir.  Kearns.  Would  it  cost  $50  per  man? 
Gen.  McAndrew.  For  a  period  of  three  weeks? 
Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Subsistence  at  the  present  rate,  I  should  say, 
would  be  about  $10.  Of  course,  the  man  nas  his  equipment  and  that 
Is  not  an  additional  expense.  Then  the  transportation,  I  should 
think,  would  not  average  more  than  $15. 

Mr.  Hnx.  In  yonr  plan  for  universal  military  training  would 
you  have  any  exemptions  at  all?  Would  not  men  taking  a  medical 
course  be  exempted? 

Gen.  McAniwew.  I  am  a  believer  in  cei-tain  exemptions ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Ohairu: AX.  This  bill  provides  for  some  ez«nptions. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  There  are  exemptions  for  service.  I  bdieve'ln 
general  in  training  for  all.  It  is  a  different  question  when  you  come 
to  service. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  men  who  have  taken  the  training 
in  school  be  exempted  ? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  exempt 
those.  That  would  bring  in  the  question  of  partiality  right  away,  and 
it  wcmld  be  said  that  the  boy  who  was  able  to  go  to  college  might  get 
out  of  the  training  period,  and  the  boy  who  was  working  and  was  not 
able  to jB^  to  college  would  have  to  do  the  training. 

Mr.  Hfll.  There  is  one  question  you  ought  to  answer,  General,  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  the  section  providing  for  the  Medical  Corps. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  rank 
for  nurses.    What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  that? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  t  am  scarcely  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on 
that.  I  think  it  wise,  as  a  general  thing,  to  give  nurses  who  work  in 
the  field,  with  field  units,  some  kind  of  rank;  but  as  to  what  that  rank 
should  l>e  I  am  not  really  qualified  to  express  an  opinion. 

The  Chaibmaw.  Are  you  familiar  with  t!ie  British  system?  I 
think  they  gazette  the  nurses.  They  do  not  commission  them.  They 
are  given  what  they  call  gazette  rank;  given  some  title  not  a  mili- 
tary title,  and  the  nnrse  who  holds  a  certain  gazette  rank  gets  the 
same  pay  and  allowances  as,  say,  a  major  of  the  Army.  That,  I 
think  IS  the  English  system.  Has  that  worked  satisfactorily? 

Gen.  McAndrew.  Yes,  I  believe  it  has.  I  believe  probably  some 
such  system  would  be  a  better  one  for  us.  We  are  too  prone  to  give 
rank  to  all  of  our  services,  where  really  no  rank  is  called  for,  and  if 
we  could  retain  rank  for  the  combat  arms  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  than  spreading  it  out  all  over  the  services  that  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  combat. 

There  is  one  question  that  Mr.  Hull  asked  this  morning  to  which 
I  believe  I  did  not  give  a  full  answer.  That  is  as  to  whether  I  as  a 
military  man  would  prefer  an  army  composed  of  young  men  under 
21  to  an  army  composed  of  men  over  21. 

"b/lr.  Httll.  That  is  about  it. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  never  heard  of  the  proposition  that  any  of 
our  fighting  armies  be  composed  of  young  men  under  21.  If  such 
a  proposition  has  been  advanced,  I  can  not  conceive  of  the  reasons 
for  it,  unless  they  were  such  as  were  given  by  Mr.  Wise. 
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Mr.  Hxjii.  The  reason  mven  to  the  committee  at  the  time  was  tlwt 
it  was  for  the  purpose  or  protecting  the  industrial  business  of  the 
country. 

Gen.  McAndrew.  I  suppose  there  was  some  such  reason  as  that.  But 
as  a  military  man  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  would  rather 
have  an  army  composed  of  young  men  from  21  to  25  than  one  com- 
posed of  men  under  21. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  recollect  the/ testimony  Mr.  Hull  speaks  of  very 
well.  The  officer  testifying  said  that  an  army  composed  of  men  ^ 
years  of  age  would  be  the  ideal  army.  But  1  think  Mr.  Wise  will 
remember  that  in  discussing  the  dran  law  on  the  floor,  when  some- 
body spoke  of  the  age  limit,  I  said  that  of.course  you  can  not  possi- 
bly get  an  army  composed  entirely  of  men  26  yeai-s  of  age,  because 
we  have  not  enough  men  of  that  particular  age  in  this  country.  I 
think  the  reference  Mr.  Hull  has  in  mind  to  the  19-year-old  boys  was 
this.  It  was  said  that  those  men  would  be  a  very  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  country  and  that  they  could  be  put  into  the  military  serrice 
'because  they  had  not  been  articulated  with  the  business  of  the  coud* 
ti^.  I  think  that  was  the  very  word  that  was  used. 

Mp.  Huuu  If  I  remember  correctly,  at  the  time  it  was  a  discussion 
of  the  original  conscription  law,  and,  as  I  remember  the  testimony, 
the  intention  was  expressed,  if  they  got  them  from  19  to  26  years, 
to  take  the  boys  first  who  were  from  19  to  21.  I  made  the  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  it  was  the  most  oold-blooded  propo- 
sition I  ever  heard  of.  Mr.  recollection  about  it  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  bill,  General  ? 

Gen  McAndrew.  No;  I  think  I  have  completed  the  discussion  of 
the  bill,  according  to  my  lights. 

The  Chairican.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment, and  thank  you. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Tues- 
day, September  23, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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OOHMITTEE  ON  MlIJTABY  ApFAIBS, 

HoxTSE  OF  Rkfkbsentatitis, 

Thursday^  Septemher  25^  1919. 
Tlte  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Julius  Kalm  (chairman),  pre- 
siding. 

gTATEKEHT  OF  BBIO.  OEN.  HAKLBOAOVOH  CHITSCHZLi;  SIBEC- 
TOB  OF  XmTABT  INTmiOSirGE,  OEHEE&L  STAFF  C0BF8. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  a  number  of  members  of  this  committee 
have  gone  away  on  an  inspection  tour  to  visit  cantonments,  aviation 
fields,  and  military  posts,  but  tlie  members  wlio  have  gone  away 
realize  that  all  the  testimony  that  is  presented  is  being  taken  down 
and  will  be  printed  for  the  information  of  Membei-s  oi  Congress. 

General,  you  are  the  Director  of  Military  Intelligence,  attached  to 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  at  the  present  time? 

Gen.  Chubchill.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  Director  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
General  Staff,  which  is  a  brancli  coordinate  with  the  War  Plans 
Division,  the  Operations  Division,  and  the  Division  of  Purchase, 
Storage,  and  Traffic. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  division  that  has  been  developed  during 
this  war,  very  largely? 

Gen.  Chxtrchux.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  existed  since  1885,  but  most  of 
the  time  in  a  rudimentary  stage,  and  it  was  not  until  1917,  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  that  the  need  for  such  a  General  Staff  agency 
was  impressed  strongly  enough  upon  Gen.  Scott,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  have  him  give  Col.  Van  Deman,  who  was  tne  first  chief  of 
this  service,  a  free  hand  in  developing  it. 

When  war  was  declared  we  had  only  Col.  Van  Deman  and  one  other 
<^cer  and  two  clerks  on  this  work.  As  a  result  our  Army  was 
almost  entirely  uninformed  in  regard  to  the  armies  of  other  powers 
and  in  regard  to  the  arm&  the  equipment  and  t^e  methods  employed 
in  the  European  war.  For  example,  I,  in  company  with  several 
other  officers,  was  sent  to  France  late  in  1915  as  a  military  observer 
and  was  on  duty  with  the  French  artillery.  In  company  with  my 
colleagues  I  reported  on  the  methods  and  equipment  wliich  had  been 
developed  during  the  war,  but  due  to  the  lack  of  a  military  intelli- 
gence division  in  the  General  Staff  at  that  time  these  reports  of  ours 
were  filed  because  there  was  not  clerical  force  enough  to  handle  them. 
They  were  not  digested,  collated,  and  distributed,  and  for  that 
reason  when  we  went  into  the  war,  our  Army  had  it  all  to  learn, 
although  our  own  officers  had  been  collecting  that  information. 
Tliat  is  only  one  instance  of  how  backward  we  were  in  this  work. 
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From  another  point  of  view  we  were  absolutely  ignorant  and 
innocent  of  what  Germany  did  in  this  country.  We  should  have 
been  vatchinff  Boy-Ed  and  Von  Papen.  If  we  had  been  watching 
them  we  couM  hare  gotten  them  out  of  the  country  much  earlier. 
I  do  not  believe  Von  Bernstorff  could  have  ordered  the  machinery 
of  the  German  ships  to  be  destroyed  if  we  had  had  an  intelligence 
system  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  Chaibuan.  You  mean  the  interned  German  ships! 

Gen.  Churchiij..  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Principally  the  commercial  liners? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes.  I  think  an  army  which  has  no  military 
intelligence  division  in  its  general  staff  is  like  a  prize  fighter  with- 
out eyes  or  ears.  It  makes  no  difference  how  good  his  wind  or  his 
muscles  may  be,  if  he  does  not  know  what  his  opponent  is  like  he 
can  not  fight  him. 

In  the  larger  sense,  from  the  broader  point  of  view,  if  our  War 
Department  does  not  assist  the  State  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  in  keeping  the  Government  as  a  whole  advised  aa  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  internationally  we  will  not  see  wars 
coming  and  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  them,  or  if  we  can  not  prevent 
them  we  will  not  be  able  to  go  into  them  with  our  eyes  open.  Every 
other  country  uses  its  military  and  naval  information  service  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  information  service  of  its  foreign  office.  We 
are  doing  that  to-day,  but  we  never  did  it  before.  The  reason  that 
this  does  not  involve  duplication  so  far  as  State  Department  intel- 
ligence is  concerned  is  that  those  three  services  simply  complement 
one  another's  work.  What  the  military  man  gets  is  perhaps  im- 
possible for  the  naral  man  to  get  and  what  the  diplomat  can  not 
get  the  military  man  often  can  get.  The  results  obtained  by  all 
three  services  should  be  patched  into  the  picture  puzzle  of  the  cur> 
rent  situation  in  the  world. 

The  War  Plans  Division  is  a  division  of  the  General  Staff  charged 
with  making  plans  for  possible  wars  and  for  making  plans  for  mili- 
tary legislation  based  on  a  military  policy  of  the  country.  If  that 
division  of  the  General  Staff  has  not  the  facts  upon  which  to  base 
its  conclusions  it  is  likely  to  ^o  wrong.  Then  aner  you  get  into  a 
war  if  you  do  not  have  a  military  intelligence  service  to  act  as  the 
combat  intelligence  service  with  the  Army  in  the  field,  the  G-3  of 
each  Army  corps  and  division,  you  can  not  find  out  anything 
about  the  actual  disposition  of  the  enemy's  troops  in  your  front. 
It  is  necessary  in  time  of  peace  to  have  the  Military  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  General  Staff  developing  the  policy  for  combat 
intelligence  throughout  the  units  in  the  Army,  seeing  that  right 
men  arc  detailed  as  G-2  of  the  different  units,  tiiat  their  instruction 
is  proper,  that  they  have  the  right  kind  of  equipment,  and  that 
all  the  splendid  work  that  Gen.  Kolan  did  in  France  is  not  forgotten 
and  lost  sight  of.  Our  divisions  never  had  anything  like  intelligence 
before  the  war,  and  Gen.  Nolan  built  that  up  in  each  unit,  as  you 
saw  when  you  visited  the  A.  E.  F.  We  want  to  develop  intelligence 
training  in  time  of  peace,  because  it  is  just  as  essential  to  have  com- 
petent intelligence  personnel  in  each  division  as  it  is  to  have  good 
marksmen. 
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The  Chairman.  You  contend,  then,  that  in  order  to  be  a  ^;ood 
intelligence  officer  a  man  must  have  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  diplo- 
macy and  discretion,  and  so  on? 

Gen.  Chubchill.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  three  essential  qualities. 

The  Chazbman.  It  is  not  every  officer  who  can  make  a  good  intel- 
ligence officer? 

Gen.  Chubchill.  No;  they  are  very  hard  to  find. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  did  you  have  in  your  division 
during  the  war? 

Gen.  Chukchill.  When  the  office  was  at  its  fullest  expansion  I 
had  251  officers  in  my  own  office.  In  addition,  I  had  representatives 
in  each  unit  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  capitals  of  all  important 
foreign  nations. 

The  Chairman.  Those  representatives  always  kept  in  touch  with 
general  headquarters  at  Chaumont,  did  they  not? 

Gen.  Churchiix.  Yes,  sir;  in  order  to  save  time  they  made  all 
their  reports  in  duplii  ate,  one  to  me  and  one  to  Gen.  Pershing,  and 
although  I  continued  to  administer  their  affairs  they  were  subject  to 
his  ©refers  with  respect  to  the  gathering  of  information.  That  looks 
as  though  thev  were  serving  two  masters,  but,  due  to  the  good  spirit 
of  team  play  which  existed^  it  caused  no  practical  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  To  continue  this  work  in  peace  time,  how  large  a 
force  would  be  necessary,  in  your  judgment? 

Gen.  Churchill.  After  things  become  normal,  in  my  judgment, 
we  should  have  about  60  officers  in  the  office  at  Washington. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  would  be  connected,  of  course,  with  the 
General  Staff? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  not,  I  think,  be  necessary  to 
hlave  evenr  man  detailed  in  the  General  Staff  because  a  good  many 
men  could  properly  be  there  under  training  for  this  duty,  prepara- 
tory to  being  sent  abroad  as  attaches,  and  while  they  were  there 
they  could  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  office,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  strength  of  the  General  Staff  would  be  burdened  by  them.  I 
think  the  only  General  Staff  officers  required  in  intelligence  would 
be  the  men  who  were  chiefs  of  the  branches  and  the  sections,  who 
control  the  policies.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  work  could  be  done 
bv  younger  officers  attached  to  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  get  a  majority  of  your  60  officers 
then  from  the  detached  list  of  officers  provided  for  in  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  them  temporarily  detailed  to  your  di- 
vision? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  men  who  qualified  and 
showed  special  aptitude  for  the  work  and  who  learned  enough  about 
it  so  that  they  could  direct  it  and  control  the  policies  should  then 
be  selected  for  detail  on  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  pursuing  the  studies  of  your  division 
in  connection  with  what  foreign  armies  are  doing? 

Gen.  Chukchilu  Yes,  sir.  I  have  the  attach^  in  each  important 
country  report  upon  the  organization,  equipment,  and  training  of  the 
army  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned.  Every  army  in  the 
world  that  I  know  of  is  in  about  the  same  state  we  are  in,  that  is  a 
fluid  state.  They  are  trying  to  evolve  a  future  policy,  and  as  that 
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policy  is  developed  by  legislation  or  by  hearings  like  this  one  thesft 
attach^  keep  track  of  that  and  report  it,  so  that  I  have  been  able 
to  prepare  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  memoranda  from  time  to  time  show* 
ing  how  the  proposed  military  organization  of  the  United  States 
compares  with  that  of  foreign  armies. 

This  work  has  one  limitation,  however,  and  that  is  that  due  to  the 
fact  that  hardly  any  foi'eign  army  that  took  part  in  the  war  is  reor- 
ganized  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know  just  what  lessons  they  are  going 
to  draw  from  the  war.  But  we  can  at  least  prepare  our  proposed 
legislation  based  on  what  they  had  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  prepared  such  a  study? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  valuable  for  the  use  of  this  com- 
mittee. It  might  not  be  alvisable  to  publish  it  to  the  world  at  large. 
Do  you  think  the  Chief  of  Staff  would  be  willing  to  send  a  copy  of 
your  study  here  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this  committee? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  present  that  matter  to 
him  and  I  feel  certain  he  will  be  glad  to  put  it  at  your  disposal. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  would  ap- 
preciate it  and  wc  can  readily  see  how  very  valuable  that  informa- 
tion would  be  to  the  members  of  this  committee. 

Gen.  Churchill.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  some  of  it  should  be 
considered  confidential  because  it  was  obtained  from  some  of  the 
foreign  attach^  here  under  seal  of  confidence,  and  I  will  indicate 
those  portions. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  never  leave  the  rooms  of  this  committee 
and  would  be  safely  guarded,  if  the  Chief  of  Staff  would  kindly  give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  studies  that  have  been  made  on  those  matters. 

General,  have  you  in  any  way  studied  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  military  establishment  of  this 
country  for  the  future! 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  have  studied  the  bill  chiefly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  not  from  the 
point  of  view  oi  the  details  of  the  number  of  men  required,  because 
that  is  a  detail  handled  by  the  War  Flans  Division.  As  I  take  it, 
the  underlying  principles  are  the  elasticity  of  the  system,  the  amount 
of  discretion  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  the  principle  of  gen- 
eral staff  control,  the  princii)le  of  promotion  by  selection,  and  the 
all  important  principle  of  universal  military  training. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  care  to  give  the  Committee  the  benefit 
of  the  study  you  have  made  along  the  line  you  have  indicated? 

Gen.  Churchilu  With  respect  to  the  elasticity  feature  and  the 
discretion  left  to  the  President  as  commander  in  chief  I  think  ve^ 
strongly  that  that  is  a  logical  step  in  advance.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  controls  the  military  policy  of  the  country  by  determining 
the  size  of  the  Amiy  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  on  it,  and 
the  general  outline  of  its  organization.  But  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  do  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  to  prescribe  in  great  detail  all  of 
its  organization.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  principle  of  leav- 
ing a  great  deal  of  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  commander  in  chief  is 
a  very  sound  one  because  I  think  we  could  safely  assume  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  have  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  heart  ahead  of  everything  cdse,  that  they 
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are  not  going  to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  great  latitude  given 
them. 

The  Chairman.  That  latitude  was  expressly  given  to  the  President 
in  the  Conscription  Act,  so  far  as  the  technical  and  special  brunches 
of  the  Army  were  concerned,  and  as  I  understand  you,  you  would 
simply  extend  that  latitude  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  CiiUBCiiiLL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  extension  of  that  latitude  during 
the  war  to  special  and  technical  troops  work  out? 

Gen.  CutTRCHiLL.  In  my  opinion  it  worked  out  T^ry  well. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  abuse  of  authority  by  any  one,  was 
there,  so  far  as  j'oii  couhl  determine,  as  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Division  ? 

Gen.  CiiuRciiiLL.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  found  anything  which  in- 
dicated a  conscious  abuse  of  authority.  In  such  a  tremendous  under- 
taking there  were  undoubtedly  errors  made  and  possible  injustice 
done,  but  I  think  they  were  very  small  spots  on  a  veiy  fair  record  of 
achievement. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  up  to  the  time  we  entered  the  war  we 
had  no  separate  air  service,  we  had  no  tanks,  we  had  no  motor  trans- 
port service.  Those  wei*e  all  special  and  teclmical  branches  of  the 
Army.  The  details  of  their  organization  were  woi-ked  out  by  the 
commander  in  chief,  with  the  advice  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
ptaflF  generally.  They  fixed  the  number  of  airplanes,  for  instance, 
in  a  squadron,  and  how  many  officers  there  should  be  on  the  ground, 
how  many  me^anicians  there  should  be  on  the  ground  for  all  of  the 
different  squadrons.  How  did  their  plans  work  out,  so  far  as  you 
were  able  to  discover? 

Gen.  CnuRrHiLL.  I  think  they  worked  out  well,  and  anywhere  a 
plan  was  foimd  defective  I  think  they  wei-e  very  quick  to  correct  it, 
basing  their  correction  on  experience  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  if  there  had  been  a  hard  and  fast  law 
which  they  would  have  had  to  follow  it  would  have  been  very  much 
more  difficult  to  correct  those  mistakes? 

Gen.  CnuRCHiLL.  It  would  have  been  practically  impossible.  I 
think  in  the  emergency  they  would  have  nad  to  violate  the  law  in 
order  to  get  on  with  (tie  job. 

The  Chairman.  Some  official  said  when  certain  officers  were  said 
to  have  violated  the  law,  "We  will  give  them  the  distinguished 
service  medal  and  court  martial  them  at  the  same  time." 

Now,  is  there  any  other  testimony  you  want  to  give  the  committee. 
General? 

Gen.  Churchiu*.  You  asked  me  to  comment  on  the  underlying 

f>rinciples,  and  I  have  touched  on  the  matter  of  elasticity.  T  shoidd 
ike  to  say  something  about  General  Staff  control. 

I  believe  the  principle  of  Genera!  Staff  control  i*ecof^nized  in  the 
bill  is  the  only  efficient  one  because  I  think  every  military  force 
must  consist  of  three  main  elements,  the  fighting  force,  the  supply 
services  and  the  directing  element,  which  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  his  Staff.  If  you  do  not  have  them  all  you  are  bound  to 
have  an  uncorrelated  effort,  because  a  man  who  is  in  a  supply  bui*eau, 
for  example,  if  he  is  any  good,  thinks  more  of  the  efficiency  of  that 
bureau  and  the  output  of  that  bureau  than  he  does  of  anything  else. 
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If  it  is  a  War  Department  bureau  in  time  of  war,  for  example,  he  is 
^ing  to  get  every  bit  of  material  he  can  for  his  bui*eau,  he  is  going 
to  manufecture  just  as  much  as  he  can  possibly  do  of  the  kind  of 
supplies  he  is  supposed  to  manufacture,  and  he  is  going  to  ship  as 
much  to  the  port  as  he  can,  and  if  there  is  not  some  agency  to  deter- 
mine, after  consultation  with  the  general  in  the  field,  jm*  what  is 
needed,  and  after  consultation  with  the  civil  agencies  which  control 
the  civil  industries  of  the  country,  just  what  the  armies  can  have, 
and  with  the  shipping  interests  to  Imow  just  how  many  shijK  there 
are,  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  generally  untold  confusion.  I 
believe  there  was  untold  confusion  here  until  Gen.  Goethals  took 
hold  of  the  job  and  straightened  it  out 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  General  Staff,  if  you  do  not 
have  somebody  like  a  war  plans  divisions  supervising  the  plans  for 
organizations,  the  plans  for  training,  the  plans  for  future  opera- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Army  as  a  whole  and  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  any  one  arm,  I  think  you  are  going  to  develop 
inefficiency  and  have  a  great  deal  of  crossing  of  wires. 

I  think'  Gen.  Jervey  demonstrated  this  moming  that  one  man 
should  be  responsible  for  the  actual  organization  oi  the  Army  and 
movement  of  its  personnel,  and  I  am  certain  that  my  own  work  in 
the  Military  Intelligence,  supplying  information  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  Army,  has  to  be  done  by  a  General  Staff  agency. 

I  was  very  much  struck  as  soon  as  we  had  declared  war  by  a  con- 
ference I  had  with  the  French  General  Staff  on  the  organization  of 
our  Army.  I  was  on  duty  in  France  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Military  Mission  just  before  Marshal  Joffre  came  to  this  country. 
Some  of  the  French  General  Staff  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  a  diagram 
of  their  staff  organization,  and  asked  me  to  put  opposite  each  squan 
in  their  diagram  the  corresponding  square  of  the  American  stafl 
organization.  I  attempted  that  and  found  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible, and  so  I  drew  them  a  diagram  of  our  organization  on  a  sepa- 
rate sheet  of  paper  and  brought  it  to  them  nnd  every  man  in  that 
conference  examined  it  carefully  and  absolutely  impartially — because 
naturally  they  had  no  prejudice  in  the  matter — and  they  said  that  'i% 
could  not  possibly  work.  They  said  every  one  of  those  bureaus  will 
go  off  on  its  own  track  if  you  do  not  give  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  his 
assistants  authority  enough  to  unify  the  efforts  of  all  the  differait 
parts  of  the  Army ;  if  you  do  not  do  that  you  will  never  get  an  anuy 
over  to  France. 

I  think  it  worked  out  that  way,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  take  the 
lessons  of  the  war  and  apply  them  to  the  peace  time  organization. 
I  think  the  War  Department  staff  and  the  staff  of  every  unit  in  the 
Army  should  be  organized  along  the  same  lines  just  as  they  had  it 
in  France,  with  the  subdivisions  of  G-1,  G-2,  G-3,  G~4,  and  G-5,  it 
made  no  difference  whether  a  man  was  at  Gen,  Pershing's  headquar- 
ters or  at  an  arim',  a  corps,  or  a  division  headquarters,  when  he  hiA 
the  General  Staff  function  assigned  to  him  he  knew  what  his  work 
was.  That  system  is  based  on  the  wisdom  of  Marshal  Foch  who  es- 
tiiblished  the  staff  principle  of  the  French  General  Staff,  where  they 
had  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  bureaus,  exactly  like  Gen. 
Pershing's  G-1,  G-2,  G-3  and  G-4^  and  exactly  like  the  War  De- 
partment's bureaus  here. 
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The  reason  thev  are  runtned  in  the  United  States  and  mmhered 
in  France  is  simply  because  in  the  United  States  the  civil  population 
has  to  deal  with  them  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  names  which 
the  civilian  who  has  to  come  in  contact  with  the  War  Department  can 
recognize,  rather  than  numbers.  If  a  civilian  wants  to  deal  with 
Military  Intelligence  he  looks  in  the  War  Department  telephone  book 
and  sees  Military  Intelligence,  and  he  will  call  up,  whereas  if  the 
bureaus  went  by  numbers,  that  would  be  so  much  Greek  to  the  citizen. 
So  the  bureaus  in  Washington  ought  to  be  named,  but  the  functions 
diould  be  the  same  as  the  number^  ones  with  troops. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  get  away  from  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
carry  on  military  operations  you  have  got  to  plan,  and  in  order  to 
plan  you  got  to  have  information,  and  after  you  plan  you  have  got 
to  execute  and  you  have  got  to  be  supplied.  Those  are  four  General 
Staff  functions  that  should  exist  in  the  general  staff  of  every  mili- 
tary unit,  and  it  makes  comparatively  little  difference  how  they  are 
named  or  posibly  how  you  group  them.  All  those  four  functions 
mupt  be  there. 

The  Chaibman.  In  our  organization  as  it  existed  before  we  got 
into  the  war  there  was  practically  nothing  of  that  system. 

Gen.  CmTRCHiLL.  No,  sir;  what  General. Staff  there  was  I  think 
should  be  described  as  an  academic  body.  The  War  College,  it  was 
a  combination  of  an  educational  institution  for  the  training  of  Gen- 
era! Staff  officers  and  a  sort  of  higher  General  Staff  or  greater  Gen- 
eral Staff  which  deliberated  on  military  policies.  But  Siere  was  no 
authority  to  put  those  policies  into  effect. 

The  reason  for  it,  I  think,  you  probably  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
better  Uian  I  do,  but  it  is  a  historical  reason,  and  it  grew  out  of 
the  resentment  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  old  bureau  chiofe 
when  Secretary  Root  established  the  General  Staff  in  1903.  They 
thought  it  was  a  new-fangled  thing  and  that  they  did  not  need  it. 
They  opposed  it,  and  I  think  they  were  instrumental  in  getting  legis- 
lation which  to  a  certain  extent  tied  its  hands.  I  believe  any  man 
who  tries  to  solve  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  not  with  any  particular  prejudice  for  something 
which  has  existed  in  the  past  will  admit  that  we  must  have  a  Generu 
Staff  divided  into  four  main  groups,  and  that  the  head  of  each  group 
must  be  an  assistant  chief  or  staff  with  authority  to  give  orders  in 
the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  approved  policies.  If  you  have 
evei^'thin^  passing  over  the  desk  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  it  gets  clogged 
up.  I  thmk  if  Gen.  March  had  not  come  back  and  organized  our 
General  Staff  along  that  line  Gen.  Pershing  would  never  have  had 
an  army  to  command.  He  gave  each  one  of  his  assistants  part  of  his 
own  authority,  so  that  after  he,  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Iiad  approved  a  policy  each  assistant  was  free  to  go  ahead  and  carry 
it  out,  and  that  kept  the  desk  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  clear  and  allowed 
the  Army  to  be  organized  and  shipped  to  France. 

TTie  Chairman.  I  assume  that  each  man  who  was  delegated  to  do 
a  specific  piece  of  work  was  also  held  responsible  for  the  perform- 
ance of  that  work? 

Gen.  CHiTKCHnx..  Absolutely;  yes,  sir.  Furthermore,  Gen,  Persh- 
ing had  almost  the  identical  organization  in  France. 

The  Chaibmak.  There  wiire  several  other  items  which  you  told  tiie 
committee  you  had  studied.  "  ^  , 
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Gen.  Chorchill.  I  mentioned  promotion  by  selection,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  only  way  to  get  eflficiency.  It  undoubtedly  in  some  caaes 
will  work  hardships,  but  I  believe  the  interests  of  the  country  should 
be  put  ahead  of  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and  that  we  ought  to 
follow  the  principles  which  are  American  business  principles,  and 
which  are  competitive,  and  let  the  best  man  get  ahead,  otherwise 
there  will  be  stagnation  in  the  future  just  as  &ere  has  been  in  the 
past. 

The  Chaiksian.  You  believe  that  even  in  the  lower  grades  pronno- 
tions  Hhould  be  by  selection? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  important  thei-e.  I  think 
there  sliould  be  a  good  deal  of  elimination  in  the  lower  grades.  I 
think  the  time  to  eliminate  a  man  is  after  he  has  served  long  enou^ 
to  get  adjusted  to  the  Army  and  demonstrated  his  unfitness,  whidi 
he  probably  will  when  he  comes  up  for  his  first  promotion.  It  is 
not  so  much  of  a  hardship  to  eliminate  a  young  man  as  it  is  to  elim- 
inate an  older  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  period  would  you  say  should  elapse 
from  the  time  an  officer  is  given  a  commission  until  it  could  be 
determined  whether  he  is  a  fit  officer  or  not? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
after  two  years'  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  period  fixed  for  provisional  com- 
missions in  the  national  defense  act 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  a  man  could  be  ^ven  sufficient 
observation  during  that  time  to  determine  whether  he  could  make 
a  good  officer  in  the  Army  or  not  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  think  if  our  regimental  conunanders  are  the 
men  they  ought  to  be  that  they  can  determine  whether  a  lieutenant 
who  has  served  in  their  regiments  for  two  years  is  fit  to  be  an  officer 
or  not,  and  I  think  if  tne  doctrine  is  established  and  properly 
carried  out  our  commissioned  personnel  will  be  greatly  improved. 

The  Chairman.  This  morainp^  we  had  a  discussion  of  the  same 
question  and  I  called  the  attention  of  Gen.  Jervey  to  the  fact  that, 
as  I  recollect,  the  law  provided  that  a  medical  officer  who  goes  up 
for  his  examination  for  promotion  and  fails  is  given  one  year^ 
pay  and  an  honorable  discharge.  Does  that  system  prevail  in  any 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen,  Churchill.  In  the  i*est  of  the  Army  a  man  who  fails  on  his 
examination  for  promotion  is  put  on  probation  for  one  year.  He 
is  then  reexamined,  and  if  he  again  fails  he  is  given  a  year's  pay 
and  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  generally  carried  out,  that  pi-ovision  of 
law? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  u  matter  of  law  and  there  is  nothing 
optional  about  it ;  it  has  to  be  carried  out.  Did  you  mean,  are  many 
men  eliminated  in  that  way? 

Ihe  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  better  way  of  putting  it  Are 
many  men  eliminated  in  that  way? 

G^.  Churchill.  For  several  years  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with 
the  working  of  it.  I  think  Gen.  Bishop,  the  Chief  of  the  Personnel 
Branch  could  give  you  the  exact  figures.    I  know  a  good  many 
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officers  of  my  acquaintance  were  discharged  from  thtf  Army  under 
the  provisions  of  that  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  free  to  say  I  have  heard  of  very  few  cases 
myself. 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  do  not  think,  in  my  personal  opinion,  that 
it  was  taken  advantage  of  often  enough,  and  I  believe  a  great  deal 
of  the  friction  which  has  been  caused  by  the  unintelligent  use  of 
temporary  personnel  on  the  part  of  Regular  Army  officers  has  been 
caused  by  men  who  should  have  been  eliminated  under  the  provisions 
of  that  law.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  conmiissioned  personnel 
of  the  Re^lar  Army  is  suffering  in  reputation  because  of  the  acts 
of  a  few  individuals  whom  the  Army  itself  should  have  gotten  rid 
of. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  obsenations  you  desire  to 
make,  G^eneral? 

Gen.  Churchilx*.  Only  thisj  that  I  should  like  to  go  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  most  emphatically  of  universal  miutary  training. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  given  that  question  some  study? 
Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  state  briefly,  in  order  to  have  it  in  the 
record,  why  you  favor  universal  training. 

Gen.  Churchill.  Because  I  think  it  recognizes  the  fundamental 
democratic  principle  that  a  man  owes  service  to'his  country ;  because 
1  think  it  is  the  only  way  to  have  a  truly  representative  democratio 
army,  and  because  it  will  be  of  so  much  value  to  the  youth  of  the 
army  from  a  physical,  a  mental  and  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  moral 
point  of  view  being  the  development  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  country 
which  is  ordinarily  called  patriotism. 

Another  great  thing  is  that  it  will  assist  us  to  Americanize  the 
un-Americanized  elements  of  our  population  more  than  anything 
else. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  approximately  four  million  men  in 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  dunng  this  war.  Because  of  your 
position  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  observations  among 
the  divisions  and  the  armies  we  were  organizing.  Did  you  find 
created  a  feeling  for  militarism  in  this  country? 

Gen.  Churchill.  You  mean  militarism  in  an  objectionable  sense? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Churchill.  No,  not  at  all ;  quite  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  then  that  these  men  who  were  drawn 
to  the  army  either  by  conscription  or  who  voluntarily  entered  the 
army  or  who  went  in  through  the  Kationul  Guard  did  not  become 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  run  this  Government  from  a  military 
standpoint  ? 

Gen-  Churchill.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  fear  that  a  tniining  period  of  three 
months  or  six  months  would  cause  the  young  men  of  this  country 
to  develop  such  a  spirit  for  the  dominance  of  the  military  features 
of  our  Government  so  as  to  control  the  Government  entirely? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of 
any  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  being  a  menace  I  think 
it  would  be  the  greatest  protection  to  our  civil  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely,  and  I  am  glad  to  get 
Tonr  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Jahbs.  If  we  have  universal  training  what  sized  army  would 
you  say  we  should  have? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  think  that  depends  on  the  number  of  men  to 
be  trained  and  the  number  of  Bemilar  Army  units  necessary  to  train 
them,  and  the  nmd  of  Uie  United  States,  that  is,  the  military  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  its  foreign  policy.  I  snould 
say  the  foreign  policy  is  in  a  very  uncertain  state  today,  and  until 
it  is  determined  I  thmk  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  large  an 
army  we  needed  for  all  time.  But  under  existing  conditions  I  think 
we  need  an  army  as  large  as  provided  ior  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  James.  Suppose  the  treaty  of  peace  is  ratified,  what  would 
3'ou  say  then  ? 

Gen.  Chubchill.  I  do  not  think  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  would  have  very  much  effect,  sir,  until  the  League  of  Xations 
has  been  given  a  fair  trial  and  it  has  been  found  to  work  out  and 
prevent  war.  If  the  application  of  that  principle  should  do  away 
with  the  international  unrest  which  exists  to-day  it  would  change 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  probably  make  it  possilHe 
to  reduce  its  forces. 

Mr.  James.  International  unrest  is  the  cause  of  nations  like  Italy 
and  Jugo-Slavia,  not  knowingwhich  country  is  going  to get  Fiume, 
and  the  controversy -between  Bulgaria  and  (Sreece  over  Thrace.  If 
the  question  was  decided  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  in  regard  to 
Thrace  that  would  settle  the  international  question  as  far  as  those 
two  countries  are  concerned.  Then  we  have  the  controversy  between 
Koumania  and  Serbia,  and  if  that  is  settled  by  the  peace  treaty,  then 
would  not  all  those  questions  be  settled,  and  would  that,  in  your 
opinion,  affect  the  size  of  our  army? 

Gen.  Churchill.  That  is  what  I  say,  if  the  League  of  Kations 
should  be  adopted  and  worked  out  and  proved  to  be  a  panacea  for 
all  those  troubles  then  we  could  reduce  our  army. 

Mr.  James.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  League  of 
Nations  is  going  to  work  out  if  Bulgaria  and  Greece  sign  a  treaty  by 
which  both  are  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  division  of  Thrace;  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  about  the  League  of  Nations  because  they 
would  have  ratified  a  treaty  with  which  both  sides  would  be  satis- 
fied. 

Gen.  CnuRcitiLL.  I  was  assuming  a  condition  where  necessarily 
the  territorial  adjustment  of  the  treaty  of  peace  would  not  be  equally 
pleasing  to  the  two  nations  and  that  tne  League  of  Nations  would  be 
resorted  to  as  a  possible  solution  of  their  difficulties.  I  do  not  think 
any  treaty  of  peace  could  be  satisfactory  to  both  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia, but  the  League  of  Nations,  as  I  undei-stand  it,  is  designed  to 
adjust  the  difficulties  which  might  come  up  over  that  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  James.  I  was  over  there  and  talked  to  people  on  both  sides 
on  the  Fiume  question,  and  afterwards  I  was  up  through  Serbia  and 
Croatia  and  also  in  Italy  and  talked  to  all  those  people,  and  the 
people  on  each  side  thinlc  they  are  right,  and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  the  league  of  Nations  decides,  each  side  is  going  to 
fight  for  Fiume. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  It  all  goes  to  show  that  no  nation  is  the  sole 
arbiter  of  its  own  destinies. 

Gen.  Chubchill.  I  think  we  have  a  very  concrete  problem  in 
Mexico,  and  if  we  have  to  resort  to  military  force  to  solve  it  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  force  ready  to  go  down  the]^iAi|(iy4^®(^e  job. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  we  would  have  a  right  to  go  down 
there  if  we  joined  the  League  of  Nations  t 

-  Gen.  Churchill.  As  Mexico  is  not  a  member  of  the  league  I  think 
that  we  would  have  a  right  to  go,  and  I  think  furthermore  if  we 
joined  the  league  the  other  countries  would  rather  force  us  to  go. 

The  Chaibman.  If  that  is  so,  if  Norway  is  not  a  member  of  the 
lea^e,  it  would  not  prevent  any  member  of  the  league  invading 
Norway  without  trying  to  arbitrate  any  difficulty  that  might  arise 
between  Norway  and  tnat  other  country. 

Gen.  Churchill..  I  think  that  if  a  neighboring  country  to  Norway 
decided  that  conditions  in  Norway  were  so  intolerable  that  it  was  a 
sore  spot  in  the  world  that  had  to  be  straightened  out,  it  would  be  a 
similar  condition.  I  do  not  think  the  League  of  Nations  or  any  other 
international  agreement  would  justify  us  going  into  Mexico  except 
to  set  in  order  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Wise.  Suppose  there  is  such  a  condition  between  Mexico  and 
this  country  so  that  it  looks  like  it  is  going  to  lead  to  trouble  between 
the  countries.  Suppose  that  matter  was  submitted  to  the  league 
of  nations.  Suppose  in  their  deliberations  they  reached  the  con- 
clt^on  and  give  their  advice  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  go  down  there  and  restore  peace.  Would  it  not  be  quite  a 
relief  to  this  country  and  all  other  countries  to  be  sure  that  no  other 
country  would  come  in  and  take  any  part,  and  we  would  have  the 
assurance  of  all  other  countries  that  we  were  doing  the  right  thing? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  should  say,  "Yes,  you  ought  to  go 
down  to  Mexico,  you  ought  to  clean  up  affairs  down  there,  and  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  readily  Great  Britain  will  furnish  50,000 
troops  and  France  will  furnish  50,000  troops,  Italy  will  furnish  20,000 
troops,  and  you  will  furnish  150,000  troops."  In  other  words,  sup- 
pose they  would  say,  "You  ought  to  go  in,  and  we  will  go  in  with 
you."   Would  you  favor  that? 

Gen.  CiruRCHiLL.  No,  sir;  I  think  anything  on  this  continent 
should  be  cleaned  up  by  fhe  United  States. 

The  Chairman,  I  agree  with  you.  And  the  league  of  nations, 
as  I  understand  it,  under  Article  X,  could  ask  this  Government  in 
case  of  complications  elsewhere  to  furnish  its  allotment  of  troops  to 
fight  a  war  m  some  other  part  of  the  world.  Is  not  that  your  under- 
standing of  it? 

Gen.  Chukchill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wise.  Will  you  go  into  some  detail  and  tell  how  you  could  get 
out  of  Artide  X  any  authority  to  ask  this  Government  to  send  troops 
anywhere.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  it  simply  provides  that  the  league 
of  nations  recommends  to  a  government  certain  things  to  be  done? 
Then  does  not  that  government  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  do 
those  things,  and  determine  what  part  it  will  take  in  those  things,  so 
far  as  the  military  end  of  it  is  concerned.  Is  there  anything  men- 
tioned there  that  says  any  government  has  to  furnish  military  as- 
sistance in  any  case? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  machinery  for  enforc- 
ing the  request,  but  I  think  the  leagjue  can  make  the  request  That 
is,  thev  can  decide  how  many  troops  it  will  be  desirable  for  us  to  fur- 
nish for  any  particular  purpose.  I  think  Congress  would  have  to 
agree  to  that. 
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Mr.  Wise.  Of  course,  I  have  not  studied  the  league  in  detail  be- 
cause it  is  not  before  the  House  except  in  a  general  way.  But  as  I  read 
that  article  and  the  other  articles  I  did  read  in  connection  with  it — 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  league  is  going  to  stop  wars,  because  I 
tlunk  we  ought  to  be  ready  whether  we  have  a  league  or  not,  espe- 
cially until  it  is  tried  out  for  awhile.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  there  wliich  says  that  the  league  can  tell  the  United  States 
where  we  are  going  to  do  any  fighting  and  saying,  "You  must  send 
so  many  men  tnere." 

The  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  the  construction  that  has  been  put 
upon  Article  X,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  some  of  the  Sen- 
tttoi-H  think  ought  to  be  clarified,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  misunder- 
standing; and  I  believe  one  of  the  reservations  which  has  been  pro- 
posed is  intended  to  clarify  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Wise.  As  I  understand  the  resen'ations,  there  are  a  good  many 
on  Iroth  sides,  and  they  simply  express  the  view  that  those  who  advo- 
cate the  league  suy  it  incauH  that.  I  think.  If  it  means  that  there 
is  no  harm  done  in  saying  so,  but  if  it  does  not  mean  that,  it  ought 
to  be  stated. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  a  legislator  long  enough  to  know 
that  if  you  can  state  in  exact  language  which  can  not  be  mistaken 
what  a  thing  means  it  is  better  for  all  concenied. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  wider  a  league  of  na- 
tions or  anything  else  we  will  not  send  ti'oops  without'  acUon  by 
Congress, 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  true,  and  that  is  the  vei*y  proposition 
tion  involved  in  the  question  of  reservations. 

Mr.  James.  When  I  was  in  Paris  I  tallied  to  one  of  the  men  who 
helped  draw  up  the  plan  for  the  league  of  nations  and  I  asked  him 
about  Article  X.  I  asked  what  would  happen  if  the  executive  coun- 
cil recommended  that  we  furnish  so  many  troops,  and  I  asked  him 
if  that  did  not  take  away  the  right  from  fche  American  Congress  to 
declare  war.  He  said  he  thought  it  did  not  because  if  there  was  a 
treaty  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  offensive 
and  defensive,  and  ratified  by  the  'Senate,  that  did  not  take  away 
from  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war.  Then  I  said  it  does  not 
take  away  the  right  of  the  American  Congress  to  declare  war  be- 
cause we  surrender  it  in  advance.  He  said, "  That  is  the  exact  propo- 
sition." He  said, "  I  would  not  like  to  say  it  in  those  words,  but  that 
is  the  actual  fact."  And  that  man  helped  to  draw  up  the  plan  of 
the  league. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  present^ 

General  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  There  is  one  condition  which  exists  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  to-day  that  I  have  not  heard  mentioned  as  a  reason 
for  our  having  a  strong  Begular  Army,  and  that  is  there  are  forces 
at  work  in  Russia,  in  Germany,  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  our 
own  country  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  destruction  of  or- 
ganized government  and  the  doing  away  with  law  and  order.  That 
IS  a  movement  T  firmly  believe  the  good  sense  and  stability  of  the 
American  people  will  defeat  witliout  having  any  l)Ioodshed.  But 
great  disorder  and  consequent  bloodshed  is  certainly  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  and,  if  it  comes,  I  believe  that  the  best  bul- 
v.ark  of  our  civil  institutions  and  our  Constitiy;^|[^|j^  j^V^}\r,(fe|iwlar 
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soldier  and  sailor,  and  I  tiiink  there  rests  a  grave  responsibility 
upon  any  body  of  men  who  assume  at  this  time  to  cut  down  the  sise 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  James.  This  bill  provides  for  509,000  men.  I  could  under-' 
stand  it  if  the  War  Department  came  before  the  committee  and  said 
that  because  of  conditions  in  the  world  they  want  a  standing  army  of 
509,000  men  for  one  year.  I  could  understand  that.  But  this  is  not 
a  bill  for  one  year.  This  is  a  permanent  peace  policy,  according  to 
which  the  War  Department  is  asking  for  an  army  of  509,000  men. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  a  temporary  army  of 
509,000  men  and  a  permanent  peace  policy  providing  for  a  standing 
army  of  509,000  men,  with  6  lieutenant  generals,  32  major  generals, 
and  S8  brigadier  generals. 

Gen.  Churchiixw  Its  strength  can  be  reduced  by  Congress  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Jahes.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  reduce  the  number  of  lieutenant 
generals,  major  goierals,  and  brigadier  generals. 

The  Chairman.  This  morning  Gen.  Jervey  said  of  course  he 
thought  the  force  would  be  reduced  after  a  year  or  so.  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  trying  to  formulate  a  law  that 
would  establish  a  military  policy  for  the  United  States  for  some 
years.  He  frankly  said  that  so  far  as  be  was  concerned  he  did  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  have  as  large  a  force  after  a  year  or  two  when 
things  became  stable  again. 

But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  provision  in  this  bill,  as  I 
now  recall  it,  which  bears  on  the  question  which  Mr.  James  has 
asked.  I  think  there  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  no  officer  shall 
ever  be  reduced  in  rank  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  If  you  pro- 
vide in  the  legislation  for  six  lieutenant  generals  you  would  have  to 
retain  them  even  if  you  made  a  material  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
force,  would  you  not? 

Gen.  Chfrchill.  I  think  if  you  reduced  the  army  by  one  corps — 
as  I  understand  it,  the  lieutenant  generals  are  asked  for  to  command 
army  corps,  so  that  if  after  a  year  or  two  vears  a  reduction  should  be 
decided  upon  by  Congress  which  would  be  equivalent  to  one  corps, 
then  the  lieutenant  general  Und  the  four  or  five  major  generals  and 
the  brigadier  generals  thus  made  surplus  I  think  would  have  to  be 
absorbed ;  that  is,  no  new  men  would  be  appointed  to  vacancies,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  they  would  disappear.  That  has  been  done  in 
the  past  where  certain  branches  in  the  army  have  been  reorganized. 
They  have  been  changed  so  that  certain  officers  were  surplus.  They 
did  not  reduce  the  particular  officers,  but  they  left  them  as  extra 
numbers  and  then  absorbed  them.  So  that  in  any  legislation  which 
reduced  the  size  of  the  army  I  think  Congress  would  make  provision 
for  the  gradual  absorption  of  those  extra  numbers. 

Mr.  James.  You'  might  absorb  the  lieutenant  generals,  but  it  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  absorb  32  major  generals  and  88  brigadier  generals, 
would  it  not? 

Gen.  Churchill.  If  you  did  away  with  a  corps  you  have  perhaps 
four  major  generals  to  absorb  in  a  couple  of  years.  You  would  proD- 
ably  have  four  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  major  general  and  you 
simply  would  not  fill  them. 

Mr.  James.  They  could  not  be  reduced  to  the  rank  they  had  in  case 
we  reduced  the  size  of  the  arinj'?  r^^^^i^ 
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Gen.  Churchuj*  Not  under  that  law,  but  that  law  could  be 
amended  by  the  same  body  that  makes  it. 

Mr.  James.  Any  provision  regarding  that  would  have  to  be  put 
in  this  particular  law  ? 

Gen.  Chuhchill.  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  put  in  any  future  < 
law  whereby  you  reduced  the  size  of  the  military  establishment. 

Mr.  Wise.  If  you  did  that  you  would  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  deciding  which  officers  you  would  reduce. 

Gen.  Churchili..  Yes,  sir;  I  think  absorption  would  be  the  only 
solution. 

Mr.  Wise.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  on  the  other  hand,  out 


inside  of  two  years  there  would  be  at  least  four  major  generals  who 
would  be  retired  or  who  would  tUe,  and  their  places  would  not  be 


Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wise.  And  there  would  be  the  same  situation  in  the  case  of 
the  other  officers. 

Gen.  Churchill.  The  bill  reducing  the  size  of  the  Army  by  one 
corps  would  probably  read  something  like  this, "  That  the  four  n»ajor 
generals  and  twelve  brigadier  generals  thus  made  surplus  would 
remain  as  extra  numbers  until  they  are  absorbed.'^ 

Mr.  Wise.  You  would  have  some  32  major  generals  to  absorb,  and 
judging  from  experience  the  way  it  would  work  out  would  be  that 
at  least  four  of  those  ranking  officers  would  go  out  of  the  Army 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  and  their  places  would  not  bo 
filled  when  they  were  retired  or  when  they  would  go  out  of  the  Army 
for  some  other  reason. 

Gen.  Churchill.  We  have  had  extra  numbers  in  the  Army  before 
which  were  absorbed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  James.  How  long  would  you  train  these.boys,  who  would  go 
to  the  camps,  three  months  or  six  months? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  think  three  months  as  proposed  in  the  law  is 
the  most  practical  thing,  taking  into  consideration  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  the  educational  requirements  of  the  young 
man.  From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  naturally  the  longer 
you  had  them  the  better  they  would  be  trained.  But  as  I  understand 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  three  months*  provision  it  is  to  pro- 
vide military  training  for  the  ^outh  of  the  land  without  interfering 
with  its  edu  ation  or  with  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
three  months'  period  is  to  that  extent  an  expedient. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  present  to  the 
committee? 

Gen.  Churchill.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairmai?.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  yon. 


filled? 
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COHMnTEE  OK  MlUTAHT  AfFAIBS, 

House  or  REPRESENTAXivEe, 

Wednesday,  September  191B. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
(duunnan),  presiding. 

SIATEKEHT  OF  MAJ.  QSH.  WILLIAM  0.  HAAN,  DIBECTOB,  WAK 
FLAHS  SlVlttlDH,  QENERAL  STAFF  COBPS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  the  conuiiittee  is  considering  the  various 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  on  the  subject  of  Army  reorganiza- 
tion. I  presume  you  have  seen  copies  of  the  bills  that  are  pending 
before  the  committee? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chajbmak.  Have  you  hatl  an  opportunity  to  study  the  bills? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have  read  them  over,  and  I  have  given  them  some 
study,  especially  H.  R.  8287,  to  I'eorganize  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chaibman.  State  in  your  own  way.  General,  any  comment  or 
snggeetion  you  may  desire  to  make  r^^rding  the  proviaons  of  that 

wn; 

Gen.  Haan.  I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  beginning 
that  the  expressions  that  I  may  use  here,  or  the  opinions  I  may  ex- 
press, are  purely  my  own  opinions,  and  in  no  way  represent  the  views 
of  the  War  Plans  Division,  of  which  I  am  director,  except  where  they 
agree  with  me.  I  wish  to  say  also,  perhaps,  to  clear  up  tne  situation  a 
little  bit,  that  I  hare  no  instructions^  that  I  am  in  no  way  shackled 
iu  the  expression  of  my  personal  opinions  on  this  bill  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Chaisbun .  The  Chief  of  Staff,  I  may  say,  told  this  committee 

that  he  intended  that  any  officer  might  come  before  the  committee 
to  testify  on  this  legislation,  and  that  the  War  Department  was  not 

tryiiu;  to  put  any  obstacles  in  his  way  to  prevent  him  from  testify- 

im;  fully  and  frankly  and  freelv  as  to  his  views  on  the  legislation. 

We  have  that  statement  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  hearings. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Did  he  say  whether  any  statement  in  opposition  to 

the  ideas  of  the  General  Staff  would  increase  or  decrease  tlue  officer's 

popnlarity? 

The  CHAiBftiAN.  He  said  it  would  have  no  effect  whatever  oii  the 
(Acer's  standing  with  the  War  Department  or  in  the  Armjj. 

Geo.  Haan.  I  would  like  to  take  up  then  a  few  points  in  the  bill. 
Tirst,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  section  1,  lines  6  to  10,  which  gives 
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the  President  more  authority  in  regard  to  the  detailed  organization 
of  the  combat  troops  than  he  has  heretofore  had.  This  bill  prescribes 
the  strength  of  the  combat  branches  without  prescribing  the  oi^gan- 
ization.  I  consider  this  a  very  satisfactory  provision  in  so  far  as 
the  C(»nbat  branches  are  concerned. 

Wfr  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  we  had  to  entirely 
reor^nize  our  combat  units.  We  found,  moreover,  that  from  time 
to  time  we  had  to  continue  this  reorganization,  particularly  where 
new  weapqps  came  in,  such  as  the  37  millimeter  gun,  the  greater  use 
of  machine  guns,  the  greater  use  of  rifle  grenades  which  have  a  con- 
siderable range,  and  the  less  use  of  the  hand  grmade  and  changes  in 
use  of  other  iniantry  weapons.  In  order  to  make  a  suitable  c(Hnbat 
group,  for  example,  to  support  either  the  light  machine  gun  or  the 
heavy  machine  gun,  if  it  is  used  with  infantry,  you  need  a  certain 
number  of  men.  You  need  some  grenadiers,  some  riflemen,  some 
ammunition  carriers;  you  need  some  rifle  grenadiers  and  perhaps 
also  some  other  weapons.  Th^fore,  we  make  up  what  we  call  a 
combat  gi*oup  that  I'equires  a  certain  number  of  men  of  each  class. 
This  combat  group  dui-ing  the  war  varied  somewhat  as  the  increased 
use  of  machine  guns  came  in,  and  the  decreased  use  of  hand  grenades. 
We  had  also  to  continually  reorganize  our  platoons,  as  in  a  platoon 


efficiently  fight  it.  I  give  this  merely  as  one  of  the  illustrations  show- 
ing how  we  were  obliged  constantly  to  reoi^anize.  The  smallest 
fighting  unit  is  a  group. 
The  Chairman.  About  how  many  men  constitute  a  group? 
Gen.  Haan.  Usually  about  15  men.  Fifteen  men  was  about  tiie 
smallest  combat  group  we  had  at  the  end.  Therefore  our  minimum 
platoon  would  have  two  groups  in  which  there  were  30  fighting  men. 
We  brought  our  minimum  platoon  up  to  about  30  fighting  men. 

Then  we  had  four  of  those  platoons  in  a  company.  We  found  as 
casualties  and  sickness  and  other  things  took  away  men  we  had  to 
reduce  the  number  of  platoons  in  a  companv  in  order  to  keep  our 
fighting  units  complete.  At  the  end  of  tne  fighting  in  my  division 
we  had  only  two  platoons  per  company  instead  of  four  platoons. 

Mr.  Antuonv.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  now  that  prohibits 
you  from  arming  your  infantry  divisions  in  any  way  you  see  fit  with 
these  auxiliary  arms  you  talk  about? 

fien.  Haan.  Xo,  sir ;  but  the  strength — the  size  of  the  infantry  com- 
pany is  prescribed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have  I>een  operating  under  the 
Overman  Act,  which  allowed  you  to  change  the  formations? 
Oen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  under  the  national  defense  act  which  we 
w  ould  go  back  to  at  the  end  of  the  emergency,  the  strengtJi  of  each 
combat  organization  is  prescribed  right  in  the  law  itself. 

(ien.  Haan.  Up  to  and  including  a  regiment. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  In  the  law  there  is  a  provision  that  the 
President  may  fix  the  strength  of  special  and  tecnnical  troops,  and 
your  idea,  as  I  gather  from  j'our  statement,  is  that  that  broad  liber- 
ality should  be  extended  to  the  various  arms  of  the  service,  such  as 
the  infantry,  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery;  is  iha.t  correct? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  is  correct.  I  would  include  in  that  all  combat 
branches.   We  have  now  an  additional  combat  branch  in  the  air 


you  need  complete  combat 


You  can  not  use  a  half  group  and 
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service.  We  are  approaching  a  combat  service  in  the  Tank  Corps,  and 
so  I  would  say  it  should  be  that  way  for  all  combat  branches,  and 
this  provides  for  that.    So  I  think  that  is  a  good  provision. 

Mr.  Akthony.  General,  is  there  anything  now  in  the  preset  law 
that  prevents  you  from  organizing  your  companies  for  these  ^lecial 
troope  which  you  have  described? 

Gen.  Haan.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  or^nization  into 
combat  groups,  but  the  strength  of  the  company  is  rigidly  fixed  by 
law  with  so  many  noncommissioned  officers  and  so  many  privates, 
80  that  in  dividing  it  into  the  fighting  unit,  which  is  the  platoon,  we 
have  not  the  elasticity  that  is  necessary  to  make  complete  combat 
groups  within  the  rigid  platoon. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words  you  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  number  of  platoons  in  a  company  to  permit  the  organiza* 
tion  of  these  different  groups  under  the  present  organization  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  During  a  oattle,  you,  of  course,  lose  the  normal 
strength  of  your  company,  and  then  you  reorganize  as  best  you  can, 
but  I  want  the  company  when  it  goes  into  action  to  have  complete 
combat  groups  in  each  fighting  unit,  and  the  rigid  fixing  of  the 
strength  of  a  company  both  as  to  the  specialists  and  in  the  number  of 
noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  does  not  ^rmit  us  to  make 
a  neceaaaiT  change  that  comes  about  by  a  change  in  the  arms  and  in 
tiie  use  of  those  arms,  requiring  different  siud  combat  grcHzps  or 
teams. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  spoke  about  some  of  the  organizations  being 
depleted  during  the  war.  That  was  uimply  a  matter  of  replace- 
ments, was  it  not?  They  could  not  be  kept  up  to  tlieir  regular  quota? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes;  but  you  can  not  replace  very  well  during  the 
action  of  a  battle. 

Mr.'ANTHONY.  But  would  not  any  organization  we  prescribe  here 
be  subject  to  i*eductions  by  casualties  and  cause  the  necessity  for 
replao(»nents? 

Gen.  Haan.  Certainly  it  would,  but  I  would  like  to  go  into  battle 
with  complete  tmits. 

Mr.  Anthont.  In  other  words,  you  want  these  in  addition  to  the 
maximum  strengtii  prescribed  by  the  present  statute? 

Gen.  Haan.  No  ;  I  do  not  want  that  maximum  strength  prescribed 
at  all  for  companies  or  battalions  or  regiments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  while  the  present  limitations  may 
be  satisfactory  now  they  may  not  be  at  some  time  in  the  future,  and 
you  want  to  write  the  changes? 

Gen,  Haan.  They  are  not  satisfactory  now.  They  are  not  the 
proper  stren^h  now  as  given  in  the  national-defense  act  because  they 
<to  not  permit  us  to  organize  in  the  best  manner  as  we  could  if  we 
were  not  limited  in  that  way,  and  for  that  reason  I  want  no  limita- 
tions on  that  at  aU.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  man  who  has  to  take 
the  units  into  action.  In  his  peace  training  he  must  be  free  so  that 
he  will  be  permitted  to  oi^nize  the  best  possible  fighting  unit  he 
can,  and  if  ne  is  limited  in  the  number  of  noncommissioned  officers 
and  in  the  number  of  privates  in  a  company  you  can  readily  see  that 
that  will  not  work  out  even  at  the  end,  and  he  can  not  organize  the 
best  fighting  unit.  I  merely  want  the  total  given  in  the  law  for  all 
the  Iniantry,  say,  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates,  and  then  l6t 
me  prescriM  the  strength  of  the  organizations  witl^.  tl^^^ti^^^UW^ 
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Mr.  Aktiion  Y.  If  we  left  that  wide  open,  if  we  authorize  you  to  ^t 
a  balanced  military  establishment,  with  the  necessary  nonccnnmiB- 
sioned  officers — 

Gen.  Haan  (interposing).  No;  you  prescribe  the  number  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  the  number  of  privates  in  the  Infantry, 
and  that  is  as  f&r  as  I  want  you  to  g^o,  or  as  far  as  I  would  liln  to 
have  ^ou  go,  and  then  let  me  organize  it  and  train  it  and  fi^t  it. 
That  IS  particularly  the  province  of  the  military  man,  to  organize  it, 
when  he  has  the  number  of  the  various  grades^  to  train  it  under  a 

Dwr  doctrine,  and  to  bring  the  men  finally  mto  the  fight  in  the 
possible  shape  to  carry  out  the  visualized  plan  that  has  becm 
made  before. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  that  unlimited  authority,  is  not  the  tendency 
always  in  time  of  peace  to  overofficer  your  organization? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  certainly  was  not  the  case  when  we  went  into 
this  war  because  nothing  was  so  underdone  as  our  officers.  The  total 
numbei-s  of  officers  prescribed  by  law  can  not  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  am  speaking  of  peace  times. 

Gen.  Haan.  In  time  of  peace,  too.  I  have  now  daily  many  appli- 
cations for  officers  whom  I  can  not  supply,  and  we  are  short  of  offi- 
cers right  now.  We  are  short  of  officers  all  the  time,  and  that  is  one 
of  our  gi'eatest  deficiencies  in  the  Army,  the  shortage  of  officers,  and 
it  always  has  been.  During  the  war  the  shortage  of  officers  was  the 
greatest  deficiency  we  had  in  our  Army. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Ovennan  Act  had  not  come  to  your  assist- 
ance during  the  war  and  you  had  been  limited  to  the  organizations 
prescribed  in  the  national-defense  act,  according  to  your  present  view 
of  the  matter,  you  would  have  been  seriously  hsaidicapped? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  so  consider  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  gathered  from  your  testunony. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  I  were  commander  in 
chief  and  I  had  to  go  into  battle,  I  would  disregard  a  fixed  organiza- 
tion. I  would  consider  it  as  of  such  importance  that  X  would  nave  to 
organize  to  make  the  best  possible  fight,  and  therefore  a  commander 
in  chief  would  have  to  disregard  at  that  sta^  the  prescribed  organi- 
zation in  order  to  get  the  best  fighting  umts.  Any  commander  in 
chief  of  sense  would  do  that.  So  he  would  be  somewhat  handicapped 
by  having  to  wait  too  long  to  make  the  final  oi^nizati(m  which  he 
believed  to  be  absolutely  necesary  to  have  in  order  to  go  into  a  fight, 
and  I  want  that  handicap  removed,  if  you  gentlemen  see  fit  to  insert  a 
provision  in  the  bill  which  will  remove  that.  It  was  that  particular 
thin^  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to,  and  I  consider  it  an  excellent 
provision.  In  the  same  paragraph,  lines  17  to  23,  there  is  additional 
authority  given  to  the  Presidrat  that  he  did  not  have  previoosly.  I 
do  not  ^eel  myself  quite  qualified  to  discuss  that  provision.  I  can 
not  quite  visualize  just  what  would  come  out  of  that. 

My  idea,  however,  which  I  expressed  to  the  Senate  committee  in 
the  i)rovisions  of  law  for  the  organization  of  the  Army  would  be  that 
the  ideal  provision  would  merely  provide  so  many  officers  of  the 
various  grades,  and  so  many  men  of  the  various  grades  for  the  entire 
Army,  and  let  the  President  make  a  complete  organization.  That 
would  be  ideal. 

I  appreciate  that  there  would  be  many  objections  to  that  and  many 
difficulties  to  overcome.   But  if  I  were  the  commander  in  chie£  that 
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is  the  kind  of  an  army  I  would  like  to  have.  I  believe  I  could 
organize  it  then  into  a  more  efficient  army  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  I  believe  also  that  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  as  the  r^lt  of 
such  a  provision  would  be  outweighed  by  the  advantages  that  would 
result  tnerefrom.  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that 
this  is  a  very  CTeat  departure  from  anything  we  have  even  considered 
before,  and  1  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be  considered;  but  I  want  you 
to  know  what  extreme  views  I  have  on  the  wide  ran^  a  commander 
in  chief  must  have  in  time  of  war,  and  therefore  I  think  we  ought  to 
apOTOMih  as  far  in  that  direction  as  we  can  safely  go  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you,  Gener,al,  to  the  effect  that 
you  woidd  not  even  state  in  the  legislation  the  number  of  men  that 
should  be  in  the  Infantry  and  the  number  of  men  that  should  be  in 
the  Cavalry  and  the  number  of  men  that  should  be  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  and  the  the  other  arms? 

Gen.  Ha  AN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CsAiBMAx.  But  that  vou  would  group  them  all  and  thwa  allow 
the  President  to  determine  the  strength  of  each  arm  of  the  service? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  would  be  my  idea  of  a  perfect  provision,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  the  language  you  refer  to  in  lines  12  to 
23  conferring  these  powera  upon  one  man  covers  the  bureaus  and 
offices  in  the  department,  does  it  not? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anttont.  That  would  mean  that  the  entire  War  Depart- 
ment  

Gen.  Haan  {interposing}.  Ye&  sir. 

Vtr.  Anthony  (eontinumg).  In  time  of  peace  would  be  in  con- 
trol of  one  man  ? 
Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  make  such  changes  as  lie  may  see  fit  in  the  or- 
ganization without  coming  to  Congress? 
Gen,  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  without  regard  to  any  existing  law? 

Gen.  Haan.  There  would  not  be  any  changes  he  would  make  in 
the  department  itself. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Nevertheless,  that  gives  him  the  power.  It  would 
make  him  a  czar  or  an  autocrat  over  all  the  bureaus  that  now  exist 
in  the  War  Department,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  commander  in  chief,  in  so  far  as  the  Army  is 
concerned,  must  have  complete  authority  over  that  Army  or  he  can 
not  make  out  of  it  the  best  fighting  machine. 

The  CHAiRMAy.  General,  I  have  been  on  this  committee  for  six- 
teoi  years  and  one  of  the  difficulties  tlwt  we  have  found  is  this,  that 
<me  chief  of  staff  comes  to  the  committee  and  tells  the  committee 
that  he  favors  such  and  such  a  course;  it  appears  plausible  and 
proper  to  the  committee  and  they  recommend  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation along  those  lines.  As  soon  as  that  chief  of  staff  is  detailed 
^where  a  new  chief  of  staff  comes  along  and  reverses  the  action 
of  his  predecessor  and  he  comes  to  the  committee  and  presents  en- 
tirely new  plans.  Would  not  such  a  provision  as  you  suggest  lead  to 
confosion  worse  confounded? 

Gen.  Haan.  It  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  some  confusion,  and 
I  have  only  suggested  this  as  an  ideal  provision  from  the  standpoinf' 
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of  the  cominuiider  in  chief,  wlio,  perhaps,  might  be  a  little  more 
experienced  than  a  temporary  chief  of  staff.  !  am  looking  at  it, 
lai^ly,  of  course,  from  the  war  time  experience. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  (xeneral,  would  not  this  provision  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  chief  of  staff  than  it  would  to  the  bureau  heads? 

Gen.  Haak.  It  would  be  moro  satisfactory  to  me  than  anything 
else  if  I  were  commander  in  chief. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  othoi'  words,  if  you  had  this  authority  and 
you  were  chief  of  staff  or  commander  in  chief  you  could  shatter  the 
whole  thing  to  bit«  and  mold  it  again  according  to  your  own  heart's 
desire  whenever  you  got  ready? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  I  do  not  think  nny  chief  of  titaS  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  AVhnt  would  limit  him  after  that  became  a  law? 

Gen.  Haan.  Ho  has  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  ovot 
him. 

The  Chairman.  Who  generally  follow  the  suggestioi^  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  would  like  to  discuss  how  changes  come  about 
gradually  in  the  Army.  We  are  gettinj^  a  general  staff  of  more 
experience  than  we  had  before.  Our  ofiicers  are  ^ting  better  in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  the  general  staff  work  and  m  the  limitati<ms 
to  which  they  should  confine  themselves.  They  are  working  particu- 
larly in  my  division,  on  policies,  and  we  originate  in  that  division 
certoin  thin^,  changes  in  policy  that  come  about  by  the  devel(^- 
raent  of  the  military  establishment,  of  the  military  work.  Almost 
every  change  that  is  mnde  in  policy  originates  that  wa^y,  by  a 
careful  study  over  a  long  period.  Those  recommendations  are 
then  placed  before  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  his  consideration  and  the 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  no  radical  or  rapid 
changes  can  be  brought  about  without  making  a  very  great  dis- 
turbuice,  naturally,  in  a  big  machine  like  the  Army  is  now.  And 
so  I  believe  in  an  organization  no  matter  how  liberal  it  might  be  in 
its  pi-ovisions,  any  change  of  policy  would  necessarily  come  about 
as  the  result  of  a  very  careful  study  by  officers  who  have  knowledge 
of  all  branches  of  the  service.  I  t^ink  perhaps  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss that  a  little  further  in  connection  with  Section  3  which  pro- 
vides for  the  General  Staff  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  General,  you  understand  that  it  is 
simply  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  get  information  and  draw 
out  the  facts.  The  committee  realizes  and  recognises  the  fact  that 
because  of  our  participation  in  the  war  we  are  better  equipped  at 
this  time  to  formulate  a  proper  policy  for  the  Army  than  we  ever 
were  in  our  history,  and  we  want  all  the  light  we  can  get. 

Mr.  James.  Would  you  also  give  the  President  the  right  to  fix 
the  size  of  the  Army,  or  would  you  let  Congress  attend  to  that 
little  detail? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  I  would  have  Congress  provide  the  size  of  the 
Army  and  the  various  grades  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  James.  This  is  practically  applying  the  0\'erman  Act  ifrhich 
was  passed  in  war  time,  to  the  Army  v.\  time  of  peace. 

Gen.  Haan.  In  so  far  as  the  War  Department  is  concerned  I 
would  say  it  lai^ely  covered  that,  not  quite. 

Mr.  James.  What  additional  powers  would  the  Kaiser  have  that 
the  President  would  not  have,  as  far  as  the  army  is  conoeraed,  if 
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we  enact  into  law  the  provisions  contained  in  lines  12  to  23,  page  '2, 
inclusive? 

Gen.  Haan.  During  the  war,  gentlemen,  you  gave  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  


Gen.  Haan.  The  Kaiser  had  many  powers  outside  those  he  had  . 
over  the  army. 

Kr.  Jaues.  I  am  speaking  of  the  powei-s  he  had  so  far  as  tlie 
army  is  concerned.  From  that  standpoint  the  President  would 
have  absolute  control  over  the  Array  of  the  United  States,  just  the 
same  as  the  Kaiser  had  over  the  German  Army. 

Gen.  Haax.  The  organization  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Jahes.  The  transfer  of  officers  from  one  branch  to  another 
branch  of  the  service,  and  power  to  abolish  a  paiticular  branch. 

Gen.  Haax.  He  has  tliat  under  the  old  law ;  the  power  to  transfer 
oflBcers. 

Mr.  James.  But  he  is  given  far  more  power  under  the  provisions 
on  page  2,  from  lines  12  to  23  inclusi^e,  than  he  has  now,  is  he  not? 

Cien.  Haan.  Than  he  has  now  and  than  he  had  before  the  war  in 
our  service? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Gen.  Haan.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  James.  You  approve  of  that  'll 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have  not  studied  lines  12  to  23  enough  to  find  out 
what  complications  would  grow  out  of  that,  and  I  would  prefer  not 
lo  discuss  those  provisions  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Jaues.  I  am  talking  about  the  provisions  from  lino  12  to  line 
indusiTe. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes;  from  line  12  to  line  23.  What  I  did  discuss  was 
the  provision  in  line  6  to  10  relating  to  the  combat  branches.  I  know 
more  about  the  combat  branches  than  I  do  about  the  staff,  and  I 
think  I  can  discuss  the  combat  branches  a  little  more  intelligently. 
I  would  prefer  to  let  officers  who  have  more  knowledge  of  the  staff 
functions  than  I  have  to  discu.ss  the  other  part. 

Mr.  Fields.  General,  does  this  language  confer  gi-eater  |>ower  than 
is  conferred  by  the  Overman  Act? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir;  nut  as  great,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  James.  The  language  of  section  2  of  the  (Overman  Act  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  language  from  line  12  to  line  23  of  this  act. 

Gen.  Haan.  Tlie  Overman  Act,  as  I  understand  it,  only  from 
reading  it  when  it  was  published,  gave  the  President  the  power  to 
reoi]ganize  all  departments. 

Mr.  James.  So  far  as  the  AVar  Department  is  concerned  the  lan- 
guage is  practically  the  same? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  order  that  we  may  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what 
that  language  means,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  language  would  give  the 
chief  of  staff,  who  is  really  tiie  man  who  would  exercise  the  power, 
autocratic  control  of  all  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  in  time 
of  peace,  if  we  enact  into  law  the  legislation  proposed  on  pa^e  2? 

Gen.  Haan.  It  would  give  him  very  wide  powers.  I  think  we 
are  using  the  word  "autocratic"  a  little  loosely. 

Mr.  Anthoxv.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  formulate  any  language 
that  woidd  give  him  wider  powers,  would  it?  r~*  [ 
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Geo.  Haax.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  or  not.  But  in  tinie 
of  war  if  you  could  give  him  any  wider  power  by  an^  other  lan- 
^ua^,  I  would  put  that  language  in.  I  would  not  limit  him  at  all 
in  time  of  war.  The  President  was  given  in  time  of  war  more  power 
than  the  Kaiser  ever  had,  and  it  was  ^ven  to  him  by  the  pe<^ 
of  the  United  States  because  he  needed  it.  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
it.  In  so  far  as  the  organization  and  training  of  the  army  is  coo.- 
cenied,  he  should  have  as  much  authority  in  time  of  peace  as  is  safe 
to  give  him. 

Mr.  Jambs.  This  is  peace  legislation. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  am  not  here  to  coerce  this  committee;  I  am  here  to 
express  my  opinion. 

The  Chaibhan.  As  I  understand  you,  general,  in  referwoe  to  &e 
language  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  you  said  you  were  not 
sumciently  familiar  with  the  language  or  with  the  intent  of  the  lan- 
guage to  express  an  opinion. 

Gren.  Haan.  Therefore,  I  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion. 

The  Ghairhan.  I  understood  you  to  say  that.  We  will  hare  to  get 
infoitnation  on  that  phase  of  the  question  probably  from  some  staff 
officer. 

Gen.  Haan.  Under  section  3  we  have  the  jprovisions  for  the  General 
Staff  Corps,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  bnefly  on  that. 

At  the  oeginning  of  the  war  we  had  a  very  small  General  Staff,  tiie 
authorized  strength  of  which  I  think  was  55.  Part  of  this  force, 
selected  officers  or  the  General  Staff  accompanied  Gen.  Pershing  when 
he  went  to  Europe.  They  made  a  further  study,  which  had  already 
begun  in  this  country,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  lar^  bodies  of  men 
were  handled  in  the  field.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  General 
Staff  control  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  handling  of  such  large 
bodies  of  men  and  their  supply.  Gen.  Pershing  thererore  established 
in  France  a  General  Staff  college,  to  which  he  sent  the  best  available 
officers  he  could  get.  He  got  instructors  from  the  British  and  the 
French  and  some  of  our  own  most  experienced  officers  were  trained 
there  for  periods  of  three  months,  for  the  performance  of  General 
Staff  duties. 

When  I  began  the  traininje  of  my  division  in  Texas  in  September, 
1917, 1  had  no  General  Staff  officers.  I  found  that  the  administra- 
tion relating  to  supplies,  equipment,  oi^nization,  and  so  forth,  took 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  my  time.  In  consequence  of  that  I  had 
either  to  give  up  part  of  the  time  that  was  laid  down  for  training 
and  give  mat  time  to  the  administrative  work,  or  I  had  to  go  to  my 
office  eveiy  night  and  work  up  the  administration  during  the  night. 
The  result  was  I  was  usually  in  my  office  until  midni^t  and  out 
again  at  daylight  for  tiie  training  of  the  troops.  When  I  got  to 
l^ance  with  what  few  officers  I  had  trained  as  staff  officers  myself  in 
the  United  States  they  were  promptly  taken  away  from  me  and  sent 
to  school.  This  made  my  job  a  little  harder,  but  shortly  after  that  I 
received  from  the  General  Staff  college  three  General  Staff  officers 
who  were  experienced,  one  of  them  experienced  in  training  and  mak- 
ing plans  for  operations  in  the  front  lines,  one  of  them  experienced  in 
gathering  intelligence  and  instructing  m^  and  officers  how  to 
mtelligence  of  the  enemy,  and  another  one  to  take  general  supervision 
of  the  supply  departments.   After  I  had  had  these  three  officers  with 
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me  for  a  litUe  over  a  month,  at  which  time  my  division  was  ordered 
to  the  front  lines,  I  found  I  could  give  90  per  cent  of  my  time  to  the 
training  of  my  division  and  the  operations  in  the  front  lines.  As 
their  experience  advanced  a  little  further,  and  as  the  suply  depart- 
ments began  to  understand  its  new  control  a  little  better,  I  found  I 
could  give  98  per  cent  of  my  time  to  the  front  line  operations  and  the 
fighting  of  the  division  and  to  preparing  the  division  for  the  fighting. 
In  fact,  I  would  go  out  in  the  morning  to  get  in  personal  contact  with 
my  men  everywhere,  to  make  them  &iow  me,  to  get  the  officers  and 
the  noncommissioned  officers  frequently  together  to  tell  them  my 
views.  I  had  the  field  officers  together  every  day  in  school  for  an 
hour,  and  I  taught  the  school  myself  and  in  that  way  developed  the 
principle  of  training  that  was  necessary  to  bring  our  units  finally  into 
a  fighting  machine  so  that  the  division  became  a  fighting  machine. 

You  can  see  what  a  relief  that  was  to  me  to  get  rid  of  all  the  detail 
administrative  work.  That  did  not  prevent  me  from  visiting  the 
various  chiefs  of  the  supply  departments  and  finding  out  first  nand 
from  them  how  things  were  going,  and  whether  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  the  system  as  it  was  controlled  by  the  assistant  chief  of 
staff  who  was  in  charge  of  supplies,  whom  we  called  Q-1.  I  found 
everywhere  the  way  in  which  it  was  handled,  and  after  this  young  man 
had  received  his  schooling  as  to  how  to  do  it,  I  was  far  more  satisfied 
with  the  condition  of  the  various  supply  departments  than  when  they 
had  to  run  to  me  with  everything,  I  "was  busy;  they  could  not 
always  see  me;  whereas  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  who  had  authority 
to  speak  in  my  name,  cbnld  give  them  what  authority  they  needed 
withont  coming  to  me.  It  facilitated  business.  So  it  should  facili- 
tate business,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  larger  sense. 

In  Washington  it  should  facilitate  business.  But  I  am  speaking 
to  3'ou  of  the  organization  as  I  had  it  there.  And  the  relief  tnat  this 
general-staff  control  gives  to  a  commander  in  the  field  is  a  thing  that 
after  a  while  he  forgets  all  his  troubles  about  supplies.  When  I  made 
my  plans  for  battle,  all  of  which  the  commander  has  to  make  himself 
in  a  general  way,  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  how  he  is  going  to 
make  his  attack  he  makes  his  maneuver  plans,  and  then  he  sends  for 
his  chief  of  staff  who  divides  the  work  among  the  assistant  chiefs  of 
staff  and  they  get  out  their  share  of  it.  It  comes  back  in  a  few 
hours  for  the  commander  to  look  over  and  see  whether  it  carries  out 
his  views,  and  then  he  can  make  such  changes  as  are  necessary,  and 
the  experienced  staff  officers  are  told  to  formulate  detailed  orders  so 
as  to  make  possible  the  commander's  plan  of  operations.  But  I  did 
not  have  to  think  of  where  the  ammunition  dumps  would  be,  where 
the  food  supply  dumps  would  be,  where  the  dressing  stations  would 
be,  how  the  wounded  would  be  evacuated,  and  where  the  field  hos- 
pitals would  be  located.  All  that  was  ta^n  off  my  hands,  and  I  only 
had  to  think  about  how  best  we  could  ^ht  the  men  in  the  front 
lines.  That  is  general-staff  control.  ^ 

The  supply  departments  were  not  in  any  way  hampered  in  per- 
foiming  uieir  technical  duties,  and  they  should  not  be  hampered  in 
Washington  or  in  any  other  place,  and  they  will  not  be  hampered  if 
we  get  a  properly  instructed  general  staff.  That,  gentlemen,  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  our  trouble,  1  think,  that  we  have  not  had  a  properly 
instructed  general  staff. 
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The  Chairuan.  Do  you  favor  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
genei-al  staff  over  that  provided  in  the  national  defence  act?  ■ 

(Jen.  Haan.  For  the  time  being  we  would  need  a  very  Urge  in- 
crea^  over  that. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  proper  sized 
general  staff  for  the  army  provided  for  under  the  National  Defence 
Act— about  250,000  troops  of  all  kinds? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  feel  hardly  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  offhand. 
I  have  thought  that  if  an  army  of  Uiat  strength  were  connected  up 
in  a  large  measure  with  the  training  of  citizens  in  one  form  or  an^ 
other  we  would  need  a  considerably  larger  general  staff  than  if  it 
were  merely  to  handle  that  army.  Ifou  would  not  need  a  very  larg* 
general  staff  to  handle  an  army  of  250,000  men,  ae  such.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  branch  out  and  train  citizens  in  any  form,  that  is  really 
one  of  the  large  functions  of  tl^  general  staff.  No  administration 
staS  department  can  properlv  prepare  general  orders  for  all  arms. 
That  is  purely  a  general-staff  function,  and  it  is  administrative.  I 
consider  the  preparation  of  orders  of  all  kinds  administrative,  and 
in  a  sense  it  is,  but  not  the  supply  administrative  kind.  But  it  is 
still  administrative. 

In  the  front  lines  the  preparation  of  battle  orders  is  administra- 
tive work  in  the  large  sense.  So  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  nist  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn  at  which  the  ^neral  staff  should  stop  ad- 
ministrative work.  I  would  say  that  m  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
the  arniy  is  concerned  they  should  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
administration.  It  is  not  nec^sary.  But  -in  so  far  as  training  is 
concerned  and  the  preparation  of  the  army  for  meeting  an  enemy, 
that  is  all  administrative. 

From  my  viewpoint,  as  I  see  it  now,  with  my  present  experience, 
I  have  no  great  difficulty — for  example,  when  papers  come  to  me — 
to  determine  whether  it  is  really  general-staff  worK, 'properly  ^>eak- 
ing,  or  whether  it  is  administrative  work  that  belongs  to  some  service 
or  department  or  corps  handling  the  specialized  services  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  usually  find  it  pmoticable  to  send  those  papers  to  Uisat 
proper  places  if  they  come  to  me.  It  has  been  my  attempt  since  I 
nave  been  here,  and  I  know  it  has  been  the  attempt  of  Gen.  Jervey 
and  others  to  try  to  eliminate  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  all  administrative  work  that  it  became  necessary  during 
the  war  for  the  general  staff  to  take  charge  of  directly. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  at  present  the  head  of  the  War 
Plans  Division  of  die  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Haan. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  this  kind  of  work,  these  studies, 
come  within  the  peculiar  scope  of  your  division  of  the  General  Staff, 
so  that  I  assume  you  have  given  these  questions  considerable  thought 
and  study? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have. 

The  Chaibuan.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  War  Flans  Division 
of  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  two  principal  functions  are  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  national  defense  and  the  preparation  of  general  in- 
structions for  the  training  of  the  army. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  division  make  any  plans  for  the  national 
defense  other  than  that  plan  carried  in  this  bill? 
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Gen.  Haan.  My  division  keeps  up  to  date  a  study  of  what  we  call 
military  policy. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  tliere  ever  been  prefmred  in  tiie  division: 
under  ^our  supervision  an  outline  of  a  military  policy  approved  in 
your  division  ? 

(Jen.  Haan.  A  military  policy  was  prepared  by  the  War  Plans 
Branch  of  my  division  unaer  my  instructions,  but  without  ffiving^ 
them  my  views.  I  wanted  to  ^t  a  free  and  open  expression  of  what 
the  officers  of  the  War  Plans  Branch  of  my  division  thought  should 
be  our  military  policy.  They  prepared  apolicy  which  they  submitted 
to  be,  and  that  paper  I  submitted  to  the  Cnief  of  Staff  with  my  views. 
And  that  I  assume  has  been  considered  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
Secretary  of  "War. 

The  CiiAiKMAK.  The  purpose  of  my  questioning  is  to  give  the  com- 
mittee some  idea  of  the  way  in  whicn  the  division  actually  operates 
and  endeavors  to  perform  what  you  have  already  described  as  being 
among  the  functions  of  your  division.  I  understand  you  to  say  you 
did  prepare  a  military  policy  for  the  General  Staff.  It  was  some* 
what  different  from  the  plan  presented  in  this  bill.  Would  you  have 
any  objection — I  want  j'ou  to  oe  perfectly  frank  and  candid  with  the 
«>nmiittee — would  you  have  any  objection  to  stating  what  your 
plan  was? 

Gen.  Haan.  T  could  hardly  do  that,  I  think.  I  have  not  the  paper 
with  me,  and  T  could  hardly  give  an  outline  even  of  the  provisions 
for  the  various  things  that  were  taken  into  consideration  in  that. 
That  is  a  paper  that  has  gone  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  it  se^s 
to  me  if  the  committee  would  request  that  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  I  have  no  doubt  tliey  would  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  follow  your  suggestion  in  that  regard.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  your  division,  following  its  usual  line  of  work, 
and  its  proper  line  of  work,  formulated  a  policy  which  you  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  I  would  like  to  explain  a  little  bit  how  the 
division  comes  to  formulate  a  militaiy  policy,  or  express  its  views, 
at  least.  We  are  preparing  j)lans  for  the  national  defense  based  upon 
the  estimate  of  the  international  situation.  The  international  situ- 
ation is  furnished  us  by  another  branch  of  the  General  Staff  whose 
particular  duty  that  is.  We  make  our  studies  for  plans  for  national 
defense  upon  this  estimate  of  the  situation  which  gradually  changes 
from  time  to  time. 

Xaturally,  when  we  make  a  study  of  Kuch  plans  we  must  come  to 
some  understanding  or  a  belief  as  to  what  forces  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  plans,  and  that  tljpn,  if  there  is  a  change  of  force 
resulting  from  a  study  of  the  international  situation,  that  has  natu- 
rally some  bearing  on  the  military  policy  as  affccted  by  a  change  in 
the  international  situation  or  the  domestic  situation. 

And  so,  when  such  a  modification  becomes  necessary  in  the  forces 
that  would  be  needed  or  estimated,  then  it  becomes  necessaiT^  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  making  some  minor  modifications  in  our  view  in 
regird  to  the  military  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  the  matter  of  the  size  of  the 
Army  provided  for  in  this  bill  some  attention? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have. 
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Gen.  IL\AN.  I  believe  the  division  has  considered  it  only  in  a 
general  way.  My  understanding  is  this,  that  before  I  became  di- 
rector of  the  division  all  the  studies  had  been  made  upon  which  was 
finally  based  the  preparation  of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  Congress. 
Those  studies  were  submitted,  I  understand,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  from  the  Secretary  of  War  were  received  instructions  for 
the  preparation  of  a  bill  determining  the  size  of  the  Army. 

For  myself,  I  have  always  considered  it  not  so  much  the  duty 
of  the  Army  itself  to  determine  its  size,  but  I  have  c<Hisidered  ths^ 
the  Army  should  determine  what  size  of  a  permanent  force  is  neces- 
sary  to  take  care  of  our  large  plant,  to  have  a  force  that  is  necessary 
to  look  after  the  peace  establishment  of  the  various  activities  of 
the  War  Department,  the  various  bureaus  and  staffs  of  the  War 
Department  and  for  such  other  permanent  force  as  is  constantly 
necessary.  Then  it  has  occurred  to  nte  that  Congress  is  peculiarly 
responsible  to  determine  what  additional  force  we  should  have  in 
hand  for  taking  care  of  the  international  or  home  situation  that 
njight  arise,  of  which  it  seems  to  me  Congress  has  at  least  as  mucli 
if  not  better  informed  than  the  Ai*my  has  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  in  your  studies  amve  at  u  point  where 
you  felt  you  could  name  a  figure  for  a  peace-time  establisnmentf 

Gen,  11 A  AN.  I  had  a  special  study  made,  and  I  have  made  it 
largely  myself,  on  the  strength  of  the  Army  that  is  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  peace-time  establishment  and  to  train  the  number  of 
men  actually  that  are  provided  in  the  several  bills  for  universal 
training. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  How  many  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  number  of  men  that  you  thought  neces- 
sarv  in  excess  of  the  number  provided  by  tliis  bill  ?* 

Cen  Haan*.  I  omitted  many  thine;s  provided  for  in  the  bill.  I 
did  not  go  into  the  matter  at  all  of  having  any  divisions  in  hand 
for  any  offensive  or  defensive  operations  except  one  small  coips. 
1  merely  made  a  study  from  the  point  of  view  or  proposing  to  cover 
these  provisions:  Garrisons  for  our  outlying  possessions;  a  smidl 
mobile  force  in  hand  for  immediate  use  wherever  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  for  internal  disorders? 

Gen.  Haan.  For  everything,  border  service  or  anj^hing.  Then  I 
provided  for  a  peace  quota  for  harbor  defense,  peace  establish- 
ment of  a  staff  corf)s  and  special  service,  training^  forces  for  train- 
ing the  annual  contingents  under  a  universal  training  policy,  and  if 
we  have  an  or^nized  reserve  or  any  other  organized  force,  the 
necessary  supervisory  force  for  the  control  and  eauipment  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Gen  McAndrtw  testified  beiore  the  Committee 
day  before  yesterday  that  in  his  opinion  a  peace  time  army  of  about 
800,000  men  would  be  ample  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Have  you  any  opinion  about  that,  General,  or  would  you  desire  to 
express  any? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  my  figures. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindly  do  so  it  will  help  the  Com- 
mittee very  materially.  We  know  you  have  had  a  large  experience 
in  this  war  and  in  the  army,  and  we  would  like  to  loiow  just  ex- 
actly how  you  feel  upon  the  matter. 
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.  Gen.  IIaan.  I  would  give  it  under  the  following  heads:  War 
Department,  overhead  service,  4,300  officers  and  35,000  men;  for 
foreign  garrison,  2,700  officers  and  62,000  men. 

The  CnAiKMAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  You  mean  our 
insular  possessions?   Do  tou  refer  to  Hawaii  and  the  Canal  Zone? 

Gen.  Haan.  And  the  Philippine  Islands,  Alaska,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Cauiwell.  And  China.  • 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  tliey  are  really  our  own  territory,  al- 
thou^  you  have  tliem  designated  as  foreign  possesions. 

Gen.  Haak.  It  had  better  be  outlying  possessions. 

Mr.  Cau>w£lu  Would  that  inclucfc  a  garrison  in  China? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  is  taken  from  the  Philipines  for  the  time 
being. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  We  have  one  or  two  battalions  there  and  have  had 
them  there  for  20  years  under  our  international  agreement. 

Gen.  Haan.  Then  I  provided  for  the  coast  derense  garrisons  in 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  training  forces,  500  officers  and  8,000 
men ;  a  ti-ainiiig  force  for  640,000  men  each  year  of  9,600  officers  and 
109,000  men;  the  necessary  overhead  for  division  and  corps  staff  ami 
brigade  adjutants,  and  the  necessary  machinery  for  keeping  alive 
any  kind  of  citizen  organizations  uiat  may  be  maintained  up  to 
approximatdy  1,000,000  men,  1,400  officers  and  6,000  men.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  I  have  put  in  a  small  corps  of  two  divisions  for  service 
on  tha  bordei*,  or  for  any  other  service  that  might  foe  immediately 
necessary,  composed  of  3,000  officers  and  65,000  men.  That  will 
give  us  a  total  strength  of  21,500  officers  ftnd  285,000  enlisted  men. 

The  training  force  of  9,600  officers  and  109,000  men  is  based  upon 
the  following  general  situation,  that  we  need  an  instructor  for 
each  eight  recruits;  you  need  an  overhead  for  that  a  sergeant  for 
each  section  of  two  or  three  squads  of  eight  men.  Then  you  need 
an  officer  to  have  immediate  chai^,  a  minimum  of  one  for  each 
100  men.  Then  you  need  the  necessary  overhead  to  make  an  organi- 
zation so  that  when  you  get  your  men  trained  in  three,  four,  or  five 
weeks,  say,  tiiey  can  be  orgimized  into  companies,  and  to  nave  the 
necessary  men  in  the  first  instance  you  need  noncommissioned 
officers  and  officers.  You  would  have  then  a  minimum  of  two 
lieutenants  and  one  captain  for  each  company  of  200  men.  You 
could  at  first  use  the  regular  noncommissioned  officers  for  instructors 
but  appoint  acting  noncommissioned  officers  from  the  recruits  just 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  make  an  opexung  iot  them  to  work 
themselves  up.  I  would  prefer  this  kind  of  training  rather  than 
attaching  them  to  or^nizations  where  they  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  become  anything  else  than  privates.  That  latter  would 
be  a  quick  way,  assigning  tnem  to  organizations,  a  quick  way  of 
training  replacements. 

I  have  bad  actual  experience  with  taking  a  man  who  has  never 
had  any  instruction,  who  really  was  not  sure  which  was  the  shoulder 
end  of  the  rifle,  except  that  the  shoulder  piece  was  there;  I  have  liad 
men  instructed  in  that  wav  in  ten  days  so  they  could  go  into  battle, 
when  they  were  with  eight  or  ten  other  men.  They  carried  him 
along,  and  he  did  ^od  work. 

Mr.  Cau)wbll.  Were  the  replacements  that  went  over  from  here 
men  who  had  no  camp  life  here  at  all,  or  not  more  than  enough  to 
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be  innoculated,  or  were  th^  men  who  had  been  taken  out  from  unite 
that  had  been  in  training  ror  six  or  seven  months! 

Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not  know  how  many  were  taken  out  of  units, 
but  the  replacements  I  received,  which  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  20,000,  were  trained  anywhere  from  six  months  to  nothing; 
but  about  60  or  70  per  cent  were  sufficiently  trained  so  they  could 
be  amalgamated  into  the  fighting  units  at  once.  An  experienced 
division  commander  with  an  experienced  statf  will  not  send  un- 
trained men  into  battle.  They  are  useless;  they  are  worse  tiian 
useless.  So  as  soon  as  the  replacements  come  me  first  thinf  the 
staff  does — and  they  have  instructions  from  commander  to  do  that — 
is  to  go  through  those  men  very  carefully  to  find  how  mudi  train- 
ing they  have  had.  If  they  have  not  had  enough  training  under 
general  instructions  they  are  kept  out  of  battle  and  tiiey  are  given 
some  training.  They  can  be  given  that  training  very  quickly,  once 
you  get  out  of  battle  and  get  oack  of  the  lines.  They  are  amalga- 
mated then  with  units  and  they  are  given  what  I  nave  told  you 
about  replacement  training  for  a  few  men  to  be  scattered  through 
a  large  body  of  well-trained  men.  They  absorb  it  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  it  is  not  with  them  a  question  of  hours.  They  know  ther 
will  have  to  go  into  battle;  they  want  to  know  how  to  use  their  rifle 
and  how  to  attack  machine-gun  nests.  They  want  to  know  every- 
thing and  they  are  after  information.  That  is  the  time  when  you 
can  train  men  much  quicker  than  at  any  other  time  or  in  any  ouier 
place. 

Mr.  CAii)WELL.  When  I  was  with  the  other  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  on  our  trip  in  France  last  spring  we  heard  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  from  the  officers  of  our  organizations  over 
uiere  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the  replacements  sent  were  men  who 
were  sent  without  training,  that  they  were  new  men  instead  of 
old  men.  I  heard  this  story  as  illustrating  that,  that  where  a  cap- 
tain had  seen  one  of  the  replacement  men  just  prior  to  going  over 
the  top,  and  the  man  was  quite  nervous,  the  captain  put  his  hand 
on  the  man's  shoulder  and  said,  "  Well,  old  man,  how  do  you  feel?  " 
He  said,  "All  right,  captain,  except  that  if  somebody  would  show 
me  how  to  load  this  gun  I  might  be  able  to  kill  some  of  the  Huns." 
I  want  to  know  if  conditions  of  that  kind  were  generally  preva- 
lent? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  I  never  have  heard  anything  like  that  before. 
That  officer  was  a  poor  captain  or  he  would  have  known  that  be- 
forehand and  taken  proper  action.  I  feel  certain  there  was  no  such 
condition  in  my  division.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  my  com- 
pany and  regimental  officers  and  in  my  staff  officers,  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  such  condition  existed  at  all.  I  kept  something  lifei 
3,000  men,  I  think — I  thought  it  was  more,  but  about  2,000—1  kept 
them  out  of  battle  at  one  time;  I  did  not  myself,  but  my  staff,  my 
officers,  did. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  know  of  one  particular  case  where  there  was  a 
man  who  went  to  Camp  Upton,  and  this  was  after  the  war  had 
progressed  to  that  stage  where  American  forces  were  participating; 
this  man  went  to  Camp  Upton  and  was  inoculated  and  sent  over- 
seas without  ever  having  been  put  through  a  sqtiad  drill  in  Camp 
Upton. 
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Gen.  Ha  AN.  That  wa8  the  kind  of  man  I  told  you  about  whom  I 
trained  for  10  days  and  put  him  into  battle. 

Mr.  Caldweli,.  Was  tnere  iiny  protest  sent  from  the  other  side 
over  here  against  that  sort  of  replacements? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  there  were  some  protests 
sent  from  the  front  lines  to  general  head<|uarters  about  having  un- 
trained men.  I  never  sent  any  protest.  Protests  in  battle  do  not 
count  for  much.  Information  is  what  they  want,  and  information 
is  what  we  sent.  We  sent  information  like  this :  "  Of  the  5,000  re- 
placements that  have  just  been  received,  careful  investigation  shows 
that  their  state  of  training  is  as  follows:  40  per  cent  trained  six 
months  or  more,  20  per  cent  trained  four  months  or  more,  40  per 
cent  trained  very  little,  from  two  weeks  up  to  two  months." 

Mr.  Caldwell.  They  would  have  to  get  two  weeks  in  order  to  get 
their  innoculation  ? 

Gen  Haan.  No,  that  was  training.   Innoculation  is  not  training. 
That  meant  actual  training. 

Mr.  Cau>well.  This  boy  I  have  particular  reference  to  now  was 
never  in  a  squad  drill.  I^e  got  his  innoculation  and  was  put  on  a 
ship  right  away  and  sent  right  across. 

Gen  Haan.  He  was  probably  in  a  hurry  to  get  over.   Those  indi- 
vidual cases  are  bound  to  come  up  in  a  large  army. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Not  if  there  was  a  rule  that  replacement  troops 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  training. 

Gen  Haan.  I  think  there  was  such  a  rule,  but  we  needed  replace- 
ments so  fast  at  the  time  in  France  when  we  had  the  enemy  on  the 
run  and  at  the  time  joii  did  not  need  as  high  a  state  of  training  as 
we  did  at  the  beginnmg.  I  will  tell  you  this,  that  at  the  time  I  put 
a  man  into  battle  with  other  men  after  10  days'  training,  our  artil- 
lery fire  was  at  least. five  times  as  intense  as  the  enemy's  artillery  fire. 
That  was  about  October  20,  and  we  were  able  at  that  time  to  go  over 
the  hills  with  our  artillery  in  columns  without  being  afraid  to  expose 
them  for  periods  of  ten,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  minutes  at  a  time 
without  serious  dancer  from  the  enemy's  artillei^  fire.  He  had  been 
so  demoralized  in  his  artillery  work  and  he  was  withdrawing  so 
fast  that  he  could  not  get  the  range  on  our  men,  and  so  at  such  a 
time  you  can  put  men  into  battle  safely  with  much  less  training  than 
you  could  when  you  have  an  enemy  of  equal  force. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  But  we  had  those  men  walking  around  here  with 
three  and  four  stripes  on  their  arms,  who  really  wanted  to  go  over 
to  the  other  side,  who  had  had  that  much  service  in  the  Army,  and  ' 
presumably  a  certain  amount  of  training.  Would  it  not  have  been 
oetter  to  nave  sent  them  than  to  have  sent  men  jnst  called  in  the 
draft,  who  were  simply  innoculated  and  sent  right  over? 

Gen.  Haan.  They  could  have  given  them  some  training  here 
and  continued  their  training  on  the  other  side.  Experienced  men 
were  necessary  on  this  side  to  organize,  equip,  and  train  the  new 
drafts  of  some  2,000,000  men. 

Mr.  Caij>well.  They  were  not  training  them.  If  they  were  send- 
ing them  over  what  was  the  use  of  keepmg  men  here  to  train  them, 
if  they  did  not  train  them  ? 
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The  CiiAiBsiAN.  At  any  rate,  General,  so  far  as  your  division  was 
concei-ned  a  preat  many  of  the  men  who  were  sent  to  you  were  trained 
anywhere  from  ten  days  up  to  six  montlis  or  more? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  you  know  no  man  ever  went  into  battle 
who  had  had  no  training  at  ail? 
Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr,  Kearns.  How  effective  in  battle  were  the  men  who  were 
trained  ten  days  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  They  were  effective  in  this  way,  that  tlie  leader  of  the 
combat  group  in  which  they  were,  assigned  them  to  the  particular 
kind  of  work  they  were  able  to  do — such  a  man  could  not  be  assigned 
as  an  expert  grenadier,  he  could  not  be  assigned  as  a  gunner  at  a 
machine  gun,  out  he  could  very  well  be  assigned  as  an  ammunition 
carrier  for  the  machine  gun,  carrying  his  rifle  in  addition,  and  he 
could  use  his  rifle  if  it  became  necessary.  But  the  principal  work  of 
three  or  four  men  with  each  light  machine  gun  is  the  carrying  of 
ammunition  and  the  supplying  of  ammunition  to  that  machine  gun. 
So  a  sensible  man  will  organize  his  fighting  ^roup  with  the  new  men 
placed  in  a  position  and  placed  at  work  which  he  can  do.  That  is 
what  you  can  do  when  you  have  a  trained  organization.  You  could 
not  do  that  at  all  if  they  all  had  had  only  10  days'  training.  Then 
you  would  have  a  mob,  but  when  you  have  a  well  trained  organiza- 
tion that  functions  as  a  unit,  then  you  can  put  a  man  in  a  place  and 
give  him  such  work  as  he  can  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Caldwell  referred  to  a  man  going  over  the  top 
and  saying  to  his  captain  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  his  gun. 
How  long  does  it  take  to  learn  to  load  one  of  those  rifles  ? 

Gen.  IlAAN.  It  ought  not  to  take  very  long. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Ten  minutes? 

Gen.  Haan.  Well,  he  would  need  a  little  more  time  than  that  in 
order  to  be  able  to  load  it  under  fire. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  would  you  mind  telling  us  what  division 
you  commanded  and  upon  what  front  you  operated  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  commanded  the  32d  Division,  made  up  of  men 
from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  We  operated  first  with  the  Sixth 
French  Army,  from  the  Mame  to  the  Yesle,  and  then  wiUi  Uie  Tenth 
French  Army  north  of  Soissona  in  the  direction  of  Chemins  des 
Dames,  and  then  with  the  First  American  Army  in  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  offensive.  Before  that  the  division  had  been,  from  May  until 
the  middle  of  JuW,  in  a  sector  up  near  the  Swiss  border,  near  Belfort. 

Mr.  James.  What  proportion  of  your  men  were  National  Guards- 
men? 

Gen.  Haan.  At  first  there  were  about  20,(X)0  National  Guardsmen 
and  about  5,000  drafted  men.  They  were  all  from  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin, the  drafted  men  as  well  as  the  National  Guardsmen. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  in  our  history  the  men  from  that  region 
have  been  pretty  good  fighters. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  thought  mine  were  good.  I  thought  I  had  the  finest 
division  in  the  Armj;,  but  I  find  that  every  other  ^vision  commander 
thought  the  same  thing  about  his  division. 

Mr.  Wise.  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  reference  to 
the  number  of  men.  I  notice  in  the  figures  you  gave  about  the  num- 
ber of  men  for  the  Army  the  total  was  something  imder  300,000, 
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and  that  over  100,000  were  for  the  training:  of  the  men  who  would 
come  each  year  under  a  system  of  universal  military  training.  The 
question  I  want  to  ask  is  this,  if  a  system  of  universal  military  train- 
ing ^ould  not  be  put  into  effect  could  We  deduct  the  number  of  men 
you  allowed  for  that  purpose? 
Gen.  Haan.  No. 

Mr.  Wise.  Your  scheme  seems  to  provide  for  that  number  of  men 


Gen.  Haan.  That  trainmg  force  is  taken  in  part  from  troops  that 
are  used  in  the  United  States,  not  as  a  mobile  force.  For  example, 
from  the  Coast  Artillery  we  take  all  except  500  officers  and  8,000 
men.  We  have  something  like  18,000  men  in  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  now,  and  we  would  take  men  out  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
from  the  batteries  and  emplacements  and  send  them  to  the  camps 
for  training  instructors.  We  would  likewise  use  training  cadres 
from  all  technical  services,  as  well  as  from  the  combat  branches. 

Mr.  Wise.  How  would  you  distribute  these  men  in  the  event  we 
did  not  have  this  training?  How  many  men  would  you  need — that 
is,  enlisted  men  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  In  the  discussions  of  the  bill  that  have  taken  place  so 
far  I  understand  there  have  been  assigned  outside  of  the  aivisions 
organized  something  like  157,000  men. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  opinion.  You  have  given 
this  matter  study.  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  how  many 
men  we  would  need  in  the  event  we  did  not  have  universal  military 
training.  If  we  do  have  universal  military  training  we  will  have 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  for  that  purpose,  to  train  the 
young  men,  and  if  we  do  not  have  the  universal  military  training 
that  will  make  it  a  different  proposition. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  would  say  if  we  did  not  ti-ain  the  young  men  and. 
did  not  have  that  kind  of  a  reserve  we  would  need  a  very  much 
lar^r  Regular  Army  to  take  the  place  of  this  great  citizen  reserve. 
This  regular  force  is  dropped  down  to  the  very  minimum  on  the  sup- 
position that  we  are  going  to  get  a  great  potential  strength  from  the 
men  we  would  train.  If  you  eliminate  universal  training  and  do  not 
want  any  force  at  all  for  immediate  internal  or  external  defense  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  force  to  take  care  of  our  im- 
mense plant.  We  have,  for  example,  to-day  ten  thousand  times  as 
much  ammunition  as  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  this  war.  It  is  a 
reasonable  reserve;  it  is  somewhat  more  than  we  need  and  some  of  it 
will  be  disposed  of  if  you  gentlemen  will  permit  that,  because  we 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  keeping.  We  have  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Government  a  reasonable  reserve  of  ammunition  and 
guns. 

Mr.  Wise.  As  I  understand  this  bill,  these  young  men  who  are 
trained  do  not  constitute  any  reserve  for  the  Army ;  they  simply  go 
back,  and  in  the  event  of  war  they  would  be  drafted  into  the  Army 
like  anybody  else.  They  are  no  p&H  of  any  reserve. 

Gen.  Haan.  You  mean  the  training^  force? 

Mr.  Wise.  No  ;  I  mean  the  men  taking  the  training,  the  voung  men 
who  come  in  to  be  trained.  You  said  if  we  did  not  have  that  reserve 
we  woidd  need  a  much  larger  force.  This  bill  does  not  provide  that 
these  men  who  take  the  training  shall  constitute  any  reserve  for  the 
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Army,  except  that  they  have  had  the  training,  and  in  the  event  of 
war  we  could  draft  them  into  the  Army.  But  they  can  not  be  used 
for  any  purpose  in  the  Army  until  they  are  drafted.  That  is  the 
point  I  want  to  get  your  idea  about,  the  number  of  men  the  Army 
needs  for  these  needs  you  have  just  suggested,  without  any  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  young  men  bein^  tramed,  because  they  can  not  be 
used  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Gen.  Haan.  No  ;  but  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  that  they  can 
be  used  when  war  comes. 

Mr.  Wise.  They  would  be  drafted  into  the  Army. 

Gen.  Haan.  Xs  I  understand  it,  the  last  two  classes  would  be 
drafted  immediately. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  would  like  to  have  your  judgment  as  to  what  size  army 
we  should  have,  first,  if  we  have  these  young  men  who  will  take  the 
training,  and  then  also  on  the  theory  that  we  will  not  have  them  to 
take  the  training.  I  would  like  to  have  your  figures  or  your  judg- 
ment  as  to  the  size  of  the  Army  we  would  nee<l  in  either  event. 

(len.  Haan.  This  study  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  you 
are  going  to  have  universal  military  training.  I  stated  that  when  I 
started  out.  In  regard  to  the  force  that  may  be  needed  for  a  rea- 
sonable defense,  I  might  say  that  several  years  a^  I  gave  the  Senate 
committee  my  views  of  what  we  needed  for  the  immediate  first  line 
defense  of  this  country,  and  it  was  then  somewhat  over  a  million  men. 
Conditions  have  somewhat  changed  now.  That  was  before  the  war. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  what  my  conclusions  are  or  what  my  conclu- 
sions will  be  when  our  study  is  completed.  We  are  woriting  on  that 
problem  and  it  is  not  yet  completed.  So  I  do  not  know  how  man^ 
men  are  needed  for  what  we  might  do  to  keep  an  enemy  out  of  this 
counti-v,  any  enemy  which  had  control  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Kearns.  General,  I  understand  that  as  a  result  of  your  experi- 
ence and  observations  you  prepared  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Armv.   Is  that  true? 

(Jen.  flAAN.  I  have  not.  I  saw  that  in  the  paper  yesterday,  but 
that  is  not  so.  I  have  not  pi*epared  any  bill,  nor  have  any  bills  been 
prepared  in  my  division  except  such  as  we  have  instructions  for  from 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr,  Kearns.  What  paper  or  report  did  you  say  you  had  prepared? 

Gen.  Haan.  We  prepared  an  outline  of  a  military  policy. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Not  in  the  form  of  a  bill! 

Gen.  Haan.    No.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  the  studies  of  the  War  Plans  Division  pre- 
pared before  this  bill  was  recommended  by  the  General  Staff! 

Gen.  Haan.  No.  Those  studies  were  submitted  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  in  July. 

Mr.  Anthont,  Were  they  acted  upon  or  any  of  their  recommen- 
dations accepted? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  kind  of  action  taken 
on  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  War  stated  to  the  committee 
several  days  ago  that  the  bill  which  is  before  the  committee  was 
practically  drawn  last  January. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  believe  it  is  a  modification  of  a  bill  drawn  labt 
January. 
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Mr.  Kearxs.  Are  any  of  your  obser\'ations  submitted  in  July  em- 
bodied in  this  bill? 

Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir,  they  are  not  embodied.  That  bill  was  pre- 
pared before  that. 

Mr.  Kearnb.  I  understand  it  was.  But  my  question  is  does  this 
bill  contain  any  of  the  ideas  or  policies  that  were  contained  in  your 
memorandum  t 

Gen.  Haan.  Tes^  it  contains  many  of  Uiem.  It  contains  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  military  training.  Our  study  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  universal  training,  an  organized  reserve  which  this  bill  does 
not  contain. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  War  Plans  Division  to  pre- 
pare a  policy  for  the  Army,  for  the  organization  of  the  Army  * 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  my  division,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  to  study  the  militarv  situation  continuously,  and  to  report 
upon  any  modification  of  plans  that  are  necessary  for  the  national 
defense.  That,  in  itself,  will  bring  out  a  study  of  whether  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  an  increase,  or  whether  we  may  safely  decrease  our 
military  forces.  That  is  includetl  in  a  report  that  is  made  for  the 
information  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Secretary,  in  acting  upon  that  decides  in  geneml  terms  and 
in  some  detail  as  to  what  changes  are  necessary  in  me  military  forces, 
and  we  then  g^t  instructions  to  prepare  bills  or  provisions,  sug- 
gested bills,  to  carrv  out  those  instructions. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  committee  of  the  AVar  Department  or  the 
General  Statf  prepared  this  bill,  do  you  know  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  bill  was  prepared  in  its  final  form  as  I  under- 
stand by  a  special  committee  of  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  the 
head. 

M.  Hmx.  General,  if  you  had  the  men  of  this  country  conscripted 
from  the  ages  of  19  to  31,  and  war  should  come  upon  us,  which  men 
would  you  take  first? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  would  take  the  younger  ones  first  if  I  anticipated 
severe  campaigns. 

Mr.  HuLi^.  Then  you  would  begin  to  cut  off  the  tree  next  to  the 
trunk,  would  you  not? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  want  the  best  fighting  men  in  any  ciixumstances, 
and  for  severe  and  continuous  work  the  younger  men  are  the  best 
and  most  enduring. 

Mr,  HuiiL.  Do  you  think  the  success  of  the  American  Army  in 
Europe  would  have  been  any  greater  if  you  had  had  young  men 
under  21  instead  of  men  over  21  ? 

Gen.  H*AN.  Yes,  I  do  in  so  far  as  hard  front-line  work  is  con- 
cerned. None  of  my  men  under  20  years  of  age  fell  o\it.  I  liad  no 
men  left  at  the  end  of  a  battle  who  were  over  35. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Were  they  tired  out 
and  exhausted  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Absolutely  exhausted. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  mean  that  they  were  wounded,  but 
that  they  just  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion? 

Gen.  Haan.  Just  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  Chabuian.  Because  of  their  age  they  could  not  keep  up? 

Gen.  Haan.  This  is  the  situation  Uiat  we  were  subjected  to.  We 
were,  for  example,  21  days  in  battle,  and  for  15  days  it  rained,  and 
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it  was  very  cold.  It  was  cold  October  weather.  The  men  did  not 
have  very  much  clothing;  they  did  not  have  any  shelter  at  all.  They 
fought  by  day  and  mostly  had  to  be  moved  all  night  to  get  into  a  suit- 
able position  to  attack  again  the  next  morning.  So  that  perhaps  for 
a  couple  of  hours  when  they  quit  fighting  or  maneuvering  they  would 
have  a  chance  to  get  a  couple  of  hours'  rest.  Young  men  will  get  up 
and  go  ahead  again,  but  the  older  man  was  about  finished. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  argue  the  question,  but  I 
call  attention  to  this — and  I  do  not  agree  with'  you,  and  I  presume 
a  great  many  members  of  this  committee  do  not  agree  with  you — but 
you  did  not  have  the  men  under  21,  or  you  had  only  a  very  few  of 
them.  They  were  mostly  matured  men  who  had  been  selected  as  able 
to  go, 

Mr.  Fields.  Nor  did  you  have  many  men  above  35. 
Gen.  Haan.  I  had  some  above  35;  I  did  not  have  any  above  35 
when  we  got  through  with  the  battle.  I  had  many  under  21.  I  had 
a  National  Guard  division. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  take  the  men  in  the  National  Guard.  You  had  a 
number  of  National  Guard  troops  in  your  division.  Was  the  train- 
ing they  rweived  in  the  National  Guard  a  distinct  military  asset? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  or^nization  was  a  military  asset.  We  could  put 
our  hands  on  them.  The  training  they  had  when  they  came  in  did 
not  amount  to  much.  I  am  just  as  fond  of  my  division  of  National 
Guard  men  as  an^^  man  could  be  of  any  division,  und  they  took 
quickly  to  the  training  when  they  were  drafted  into  the  Federal  serv- 


The  Chairsian.  Enlistments  in  the  National  Guard  under  the 
law  were  from  18  years  up  ? 
Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  20,000  National  Guard  men,  as  you  told 
the  committee,  in  your  division? 
Gen.  Haan.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  of  those  only  IS  years  of  age? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes;  there  were  some  of  them  under  18. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  statement  that  you  had  nobody  under 
21  years  of  age  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the  men  under  21  were 
volunteers.  They  selected  themselves;  they  were  matured  young 
men.  When  you  select  them  all  there  are  50  per  cent  that  are  not 
matured. 

Gen.  Haan.  What  makes  you  think  s  man  is  a  matured  young 
man  because  he  wants  to  enlist?  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of 
that  makes  a  young  man  mature  because  he  wants  to  enlist.  They 
were  not  any  more  mature  than  the  average  man. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  this  question.  You  study  plans 
for  National  defense? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  study  the  vSupply  Division  ? 
Gen.  Haan.  No. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  where  you  are  going  to  get  your  supplies? 
Gen.  Haan.  No,  that  is  not  a  part  of  my  study. 
Mr.  Hull.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  General  Staff's  plan  to  study  the 
question  of  supplies? 
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Gen.  Haan.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  a  part  of  the  General  Staff  plan, 
but  it  does  not  come  under  ray  division. 

The  Chairman.  What  division  of  the  General  Staif  would  have 
charge  of  that? 

Gen.  Haax.  The  purchase,  storage,  and  traffic  division,  and  the 
operations  division. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  come  under  your  charge? 
Gen.  Haan,  Perhaps  in  a  sense,  ^es.    My  division  prepares  the 
plans  for  operations.   Then  it  submits  those  plans  to  the  othar  divi- 
sions of  the  General  Staff  who  work  out  the  details  of  supplies. 
My  division  would  not  have  the  details  of  supplies. 

Mr,  Huix.  My  point  is  this,  that  the  General  Staff  plans  to-day, 
po  far  as  I  can  learn,  deal  almost  exclusively  with  how  to  get  the 
blood  of  this  Nation  into  war.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration 
how  to  supply  those  men  with  arms  and  ammunition^  and  the  dis- 
tinct failure  m  this  war  was  your  failure  to  get  supplies. 

Gen.  Haan.  We  had  many  failures  besides  that  in  this  war.  The 
distinct  failure  was  that  we  had  no  officers  trained.  The  distinct 
failure  was  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  national  de- 
fense. We  had  no  big  failures  in  this  war.  We  accomplished  won- 
derful things  in  this  war;  there  is  not  any  question  about  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  probably  the  greatest  lesson  we 
can  learn  from  this  war  is  to  avoid  those  things  that  happened  be- 
fore we  got  into  the  war,  do  you  not? 


Mr.  Huix.  That  is  just  the  reason  I  am  calling  your  attention  to 
this  fact,  that  if  it  was  the  Gennan  Empire,  the  French  Republic, 
or  Great  Britain,  they  would  study  their  supply  situation ;  thev 
would  not  go  into  a  war  and  not  be  able  to  supply  their  army  witn 
ammunition  and  rifles  and  cannon  for  4wo  years,  and  that  is  just 
what  we  did. 

Gen.  Haan.  There  is  just  one  thing  that  will  supply  an  army  with 
ammunition  and  everything  else  it  n^s,  and  that  is  adequate  appro- 
priations. 

^  The  Chairman.  From  Congress, 

Gen.  Haan.  You  can  not  supply  an  army  with  anything  unless 
you  have  the  money  to  do  it  with. 
The  Chairman,  And  Congress  appropriates  the  money,  does  it 


Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Mt.  Hull.  But  this  was  the  situation.  For  three  years  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  had  warning  of  the  coming  conflict.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  time  they  came  to  the  committ^  during  the  last  two  yeai-s, 
while  I  was  on  the  committee,  and  asked  distinctly  for  prepara- 
tion in  their  arsenals  when  they  did  not  get  every  bit  of  the  appro- 
priations asked  for.  I  do  know  once  that  Congress  gave  the  Army 
some  money  and  the  Army  never  spent  it  in  their  arsenals,  and  that 
was  for  rifles. 

Gen.  Haan,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  arsenals,  but  I  know  the 
things  I  made  studies  on  myself,  and  for  which  I  recommended  ap- 
propriations, and  for  which  the  money  was  not  provided  by  Con- 
gress. 
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Mr.  Hn-L.  That  is  just  the  point  I  am  making,  that  the  General 
Staff,  or  the  Army,  never  studied  tlieir  arsenals,  that  they  went  into 
this  war  with  the  arsenals  practically  unmanned. 

Gen  Haan.  No. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  not  calling  up  this  ancient  histoi-y  with  any  idea 
of  criticism,  but  I  am  calling  it  up  so  that  in  the  future  the  General 
Staff  will  i&ke  into  consideration  the  j)reparations  in  the  arsenals, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  preparations.  If  I  am  not  right  about 
that,  call  my  attention  to  it. 

-<Ten.  Haan.  We  have  already  done  that.  We  have  already  made  a 
study  of  what  we  need  for  a  reserve  and  of  what  we  have  on  hand 
now.  That  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  production  of  the  various 
industrial  plants  we  have  in  the  country,  with  a  view  of  producing 
munitions  and  guns  enough  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  to  supply 
the  largest  army  we  can  put  into  the  field.  Upon  that  I  have  based 
the  reserve  neces.sary.  That  reserve  has  been  set  out  in  detail  and 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a  policy,  and  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  has  received  instructions  to  take  that  part  of  the  ammu- 
nition and  guns  we  have  now  stored  up  for  a  reserve,  and  also  to 
maintain  such  machinery  as  we  have  on  hand  for  the  production  of 
munitions  in  safe  storage  so  that  such  machinery  can  be  loaned  to 
industrial  plants  if  the  time  should  come,  so  that  we  can  have  the 
necessary  quanti^-  production  to  supply  our  Army. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  long  can  you  keep  this  ammunition,  say,  a  shell, 
where  it  is  stored  away  in  a  safe  place? 

Gen  Haan.  There  is  no  limit  to  that — ^the  unloaded  shell.  There 
is  some  limit  to  the  time  we  can  keep  powder. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  do  not  keep  the  loaded  shells? 

Gen.  Haan.  We  keep  only  a  limited  number  of  loaded  shells,  and 
we  are  going  to  use  those  for  target  practice  and  instruction  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Fields.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  will  last  for  10  years. 
The  Chairuan.  Do  you  know  the  life  of  the  cartridge  for  small 
arms? 

Gen.  Haan.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Gen.  Crozier  said  

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  Gen.  Crozier  once  stated  to  this  com- 
mittee that  he  had  observed  fixed  ammunition  which  was  10  years 
old  in  which  he  had  seen  no  deterioration. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  that  it  was  kept  in  perfect  condition  for  10  years. 

Gen.  Haan.  We  have  now  on  hand  powder  which  is  20  years  old 
and  it  is  still  good.  At  least  parts  of  it  are  still  jgood. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  question  of  the  age  limit 
again.  Mr.  Hull  asked  vou  which  was  the  better  man,  the  man 
21  to  31,  or  the  man  under  21.  You  went  to  35  in  your  answer.  I  do 
not  believe  you  answered  the  question  correctly.  You  spoke  of  the 
men  having  dropped  out  who  were  around  the  age  of  35  years.  As 
between  the  men  who  are,  say,  from  21  to  31,  or  the  men  who  are 
below  21,  say  18  and  19  years  of  age,  which  would  you  consider  the 
best  men  as  members  of  a  fighting  force? 

Gen.  Haan.  All  men  from  18  to  30  are  good,  are  satisfactory  as 
troops.  Perhaps  I  overstated  the  matter  a  little.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  when  the  strain  comes  the  18-year-oId  man  will 
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hold  out  longer  than  the  man  of  19,  20,  and  21.  I  believe  at  18  the 
youth  can  stand  more  and  recover  more  quickly  and  successfully  than 
any  other  class. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  continue  longer? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  want  to  sa^  that  other  men  of  your  own  rank,  who 
fov^ht  in  this  war,  differ  with  you  very  materially  on  that  point. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  told  you  these  were  only  my  personal  opinions. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  left  the  room  temporarily  after  you  had  started  to 
give  your  figures  as  to  your  estimates  for  the  Army.  What  is  your 
total  estimate? 

Gen.  Haak.  I  have  given  the  total  estimate.  I  will  try  to  find  it 
for  you. 

Mr.  FiEu>8. 1  do  not  care  to  have  you'state  it  again  for  the  record, 
but  you  can  give  it  to  me  later. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  it  requires  a  little  explanation.  This  estimate 
I  have  given  does  not  take  into  consideration  any  force  that  we  may 
n^d  for  contingency,  but  it  is  for  the  stripped  peace  establishment  of 
the  War  Department  plus  a  small  corps  of  two  divisions  of,  say, 
65,000  men  and  3,000  officers. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

(jen.  Haax.  For  our  outlying  garrisons  a  small  force  in  hand  and 
for  the  ti-aining  force  I  have  21,500  officers  and  285,000  men.  But 
that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  force  of  352,000  men  the 
Secretary  of  War  recommends  for  these  divisions  in  hand,  and  my 
idea  of  the  training  is  somewhat  different  from  the  idea  expressed 
in  this  bill.  The  idea  expressed  in  this  bill  is  that  they  be  attached 
to  organizations  of  the  Regular  Army,  in  a  sense,  you  might  say, 
replacement  training. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  have  training  divisions  in  the  camps, 
that  is,  peace  strength  divisions  in  camps,  what  will  happen  will  oe 
the  attaching  of  first-class  instructoi*s  for  th^  men  and  take  them 
out  in  training  districts,  as  we  have  trained  men  at  posts.  We  turn 
out  our  expert  instructors  and  put  them  there  for  the  training  and 
the  i"est  of  the  work  of  the  division  goes  on.  The  depleted  division 
of  16,000  strength  is  then  still  in  hand  for  any  action  that  ma^  be 
necessary,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  for  its  own  continued  training. 
So  that  is  a  big  force  I  have  not  taken  into  consideration  in  this  esti- 
mate at  all  except  to  provide  for  a  small  Army  corps  for  border  duty. 

Mr.  FmJis.  Then,  taking  that  into  consideration,  how  much  of  an 
army  would  be  required  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  my  view  is  that  if  we  have 
univei-sal  training  the  regular  force  of  21,500  officers  and  285,000 
men  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Jaues.  Would  yon  have  any  objections  to  stating  the  number 
of  men  your  War  Plans  Division  figured  on  having  in  the  Regular 
Army  in  the  plan  you  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Gen.  Haan.  They  do  not  figure  in  detail  the  number  of  men.  That 
is  merely  a  policy.  It  is  a  policv  which,  if  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  would  be  used  for  working  out  the  details  upon  the  basis  of 
how  manv  men  we  need.  What  we  are  after  is  the  principle,  and  we 
consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to  prepare  a  bill  upon  a  certain  unacted 
npon  policy.    It  is  useless  to  prepare  bills  on  a  policy  when  the 
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policy  may  be  disapproved  by  higher  authority.  Therefore  we  h«ve 
submitted  a  policy,  and  if  the  policy  is  approved  we  will  get  in- 
structions to  prepare  the  details  of  organization  to  fit  that  poller. 
However,  I  might  say  the  number  of  men  to  carry  out  that  policy 
would  probably  be  about  as  I  have  stated  above. 

Mr.  James.  Was  your  plan  for  universal  military  training  or  imi- 
versa!  service? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  plan  contemplates  universal  training  with  in 
organized  reserve. 

Mr.  James.  I  mean  the  plan  you  submitted  to  the  Secretan'  of 
War. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  In  its  essentials  it  is  the  same  for  univer^i 
training  as  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill  that  was  submitted,  the  uni- 
versal training  part  of  it,  but  it  would  not  draft  men  to  fill  up  the 
Begular  Army  as  does  that  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  try  to  set  the  record  straight  on  tvn 
matters.  One  is  in  regard  to  the  state  of  preparedness  oef ore  this 
war.  Did  the  General  Staff  ever  prepare  any  plans  prior  to  our 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany  for  any  participation  or  cam- 
paign in  Europe  for  our  Army? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  on  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  will  say  for  your  information  that  I  have  been 
on  this  committee  for  a  gieat  many  years,  and  I  never  heard  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  General  Staff  ever  siiggest  the  probability  of  cor 
engaging  in  war  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  so,  I  think,  it  is 
futile  to  discuss  who  is  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  preparedness.  I  do 
not  think  that  either  the  General  Staff  or  Congress  had  any  such  ide«. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  I  quite  agree  that  neither  the  General  Staff 
or  anybody  in  this  country  ever  dreamed  of  our  en^ging  in  war  Id 
Europe  in  the  size  that  we  did,  or  engaging  in  war  in  Europe  at  all 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Guard  con- 
tingents lacked  training,  in  your  opinion? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  National  Guard  organiza- 
tions that  were  taken  into  the  Federal  service,  together  witn  tlieir 
increments,  were  trained  in  National  Guard  cantonments  in  this 
country  under  regular  officers,  and  given  instruction  practically  the 
same  as  the  drafted  men  taken  into  the  Army?  Were  they  not  given 
the  same  instruction? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  should  one  class  lack  training? 

Gen.  IIaan.  I  referred  to  their  state  of  training  when  they  fir^'t 
came  to  the  camps.  They  were  not  given  as  long  instruction  aft^r 
that  because  they  wei-e  already  organized  and  had  had  a  little  train- 
ing and  the  instruction  began  quicker  because  they  go  to  the  ctmps 
quicker. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  should  not  the  National  Guard  regiments 
have  responded  more  quickly  to  the  training? 

Gen.  Haan.  Not  to  the  training;  they  responded  quicker  to  the 
call.  They  were  already  organized  and  some  of  them  had  been  in 
service  on  the  border. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  they  practically  received  the  same  training 
when  they  got  into  these  camps? 
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Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Mr.  AxTiioNY.  I  fail  to  see  why  one  class  of  men  should  lack  train- 
ing. 

G«i.  Haan.  I  think  you  misunderstood  the  question  that  was  asked 
me.  The  question  was,  as  I  understood,  whether  the  National  Guard 
training  previous  to  their  coming  to  those  camps  was  of  much  value? 

Mr.  Anthon  v.  It  was  hetter  than  none  at  all,  was  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Haax.  I  think  in  the  foregoing  questions  and  answers  in 
regard  to  the  Xational  Guard  there  has  probably  been  a  misunder- 
standing on  my  part  as  to  the  purport  of  the  questions.  I  would 
like  to  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  make  a  little  explanation.  When 
the  draft  law  went  into  effect,  calling  the  National  Guard  and  the 
fir^  contingent  of  the  draft  into  the  service,  many  of  the  National 
Guard  organizations  were  more  or  less  completely  organized  and  in 
fact  some  of  them  were  still  in  the  service  as  a  result  of  their  being 
called  for  service  on  the  Southern  Border.  The  great  advantage  in 
this  repect  was  that  these  National  Guard  organizations  could  be 

3uickly  ctmcentrated  into  training  camps  and  there  organized  into 
ivisions  so  that  their  training  started  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
earlier  than  that  of  the  drafted  men.  In  so  far  as  the  training  itself 
of  the  National  Guard  is  concerned,  that  was  some  asset,  too ;  however, 
it  was  not  as  great  an  asset  I  think  as  is  generally  believed.  Much 
of  this  training  had  not  been  along  correct  principles  and  to  some 
extent  a  part  oi  this  training  had  to  be  undone  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  training  in  these  camps.  Moreover,  there  was  a  considerable 
deficiency  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  officers.  They  were 
not  of  the  correct  age  for  the  various  grades.  Many  of  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  had  physical  deficiencies  which  eliminated  them 
from  the  service  when  the  rigid  examinations  required  were  put  into 
effect. 

In  spite  of  all  deficiencies,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
only  about  35  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men  of  my  division  had  had 
even  a  limited  amount  of  training  in  the  National  Guard  yet  among 
the  experienced  noncommissioned  officers  and  among  the  officers  were 
many  who  had  given  the  matter  of  military  organization  and  mil- 
itMy  training  much  thought  and  study.   Many  of  them  had  good 
ideas  and  this  was  certainly  a  distinct  asset.   I  found  among  the 
troops,  both  officers  and  men  of  my  division,  when  they  were  called 
together  in  Texas  a  good  spirit — a  splendid  spirit.    In  so  far  as  re- 
sponding to  training  is  concerned,  I  think  the  National  Guard  re- 
sponded just  as  quickly  as  did  the  drafted  men.   The  divisions  made 
up  of  drafted  men  had  some  advantage  in  this  that  the  officers  in 
those  divisions  were  all  trained  under  a  uniform  system.    They  were 
of  the  correct  age  and  all  of  them  were  ret^uired  to  have  the  necessary 
baac  education.   This  was  not  the  case  in  the  National  Guard  of- 
ficers, so  that  while  the  divisions  made  up  of  drafted  men  had  some 
advantage  in  this  respect,  but  this  did  not  in  my  opinion  offset  the 
advantages  the  National  Guard  divisions  had  in  being  ready  at  the 
call  to  be  at  once  sent  to  the  concentration  camps.    It  is  this  vei^ 
idea  that  led  me  to  recommend  an  organized  reserve  instead  of  an 
unorganized  reserve  as  provided  in  the  War  Department  bill. 

Mr.  James.  Had  not  a  good  many  of  your  National  Guard  seen 
Ksyice  on  the  Mexican  bomer? 
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Gen.  Haan.  About  35  per  cent  of  tJiem,  I  think. 

The  CiiAin.MAN.  General,  you  said  awhile  ago,  as  I  recall,  that 
you  believed  the  Coast  Defense  troops,  that  is  the  troops  in  the  sea- 
coast  defenses,  could  be  utilized  for  training,  and  that  a  large 
part  of  the  force  you  indicated  this  morning  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose  were  Coast  Defense  troops.  Those  troops  are  trained 
basically  in  Infantry  tactics,  are  they  not? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  hare  been  for  some  years? 
Gen  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  they  would  be  very  valuable  for  the 

purpose  of  training? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  sir.  I  would  like  to  explain  a  little  bit  on  that. 
AVe  need  in  our  const  defenses  a  total  force  of  about  70,000  men. 
We  would  use  the  Coast  Artillery  for  training  that  number  of  men 
of  reservists,  thus  the  Coast  Artillery  would  furnish  the  training 
necessary  for  training  its  share  of  the  number  of  men  who  come 
in  annually.  They  would,  then,  if  organized,  be  regularly  assiened 
as  are  now  our  National  Guard  Coast  Artillery  districts,  and  re- 
servists would  be  taken  from  those  men  that  are  near  our  fortifica- 
tions, like  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Puget  Sound  district  and 
places  like  that.  AA'e  would  organize  the  local  units  there.  The 
instruction  would  be  the  same  as  the  Infantry,  perhaps,  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  after  that  their  training  would  be  with  such  special  in- 
struments as  would  be  available  at  the  camps,  and  they  would  be 
given  technical  traininfr  as  far  as  possible  in  these  camps.  Then 
afterwards,  if  we  organized  the  units  locally  their  training  in  their 
technical  lines  for  the  Coast  Artillerv  would  go  on  under  supervision 
much  the  same  as  is  now  done  for  National  Guard  Coast  Artillery 
reserves. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  very  unusual  conditions  in 
this  country  at  this  time.  But  it  is  not  different  from  the  condi- 
tion in  other  countries.  There  is  appai-ently  an  unusual  condition 
throughout  the  world. 

What  would  you  say,  General,  about  the  need  of  the  immediate 
reorganization  of  our  Army?  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  pass 
some  legislation  immediately  looking  to  a  reorganization  of  the 
Army,  or  from  your  Imowledge  of  conditions  do  you  think  better  re- 
sults would  be  obtained  if  we  were  to  go  a  little  slow  in  that  di- 
rection? 

Gen  Haan.  The  condition  I  would  say  as  it  is  both  in  the  United 
States  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  and  I  should  not  like  to  ^ive  a  categorical 
answer  to  the  (question,  as  to  what  is  the  situation  to-day  in  the 
world,  from  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  get. 

Therefore,  it  is  at  the  present  time  ^ery  difficult  to  say  what  it 
may  be  several  years  from  now.   That  i^  the  way  it  strikes  me. 

fiut  when  I  think  about  the  situation  along  the  lines  you  have 
just  expressed  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  in  some  way  I  would  like 
to  see  the  present  situation  bridged  a  little,  perhaps  by  some  tem- 
porary legislation  in  order  to  give  us  time  to  study  the  situation 
a  little  more  and  see  what  in  tlie  end  might  be  our  best  permanent 
arrangement,  or  as  permanent  as  a  military  organization  can  l»e 
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which  has  to  be  changed  more  or  less  to  meet  vnrying  conditions 
that  mav  exist. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  vou  to  say  this  mornins  that  befoi'e 
a  policy  is  adopted,  in  your  opinion  Rt  any  rate,  you  believed  uni- 
versal training^  should  be  a  part  of  the  system. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  this  country,  or  imprac- 
ticable for  this  country  to  furnish  an  adequate  defense  by  a  profes- 
sional amiy  alone.  It  would  be  more  expensive,  it  would  be  inelastic, 
and  even  if  reinforced  by  an  organization  something  on  the  lines 
of  our  National  Guard  it  would  fail  to  answer  the  purpose.  We 
would  again  up  against  a  situation  very  much  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  and  we  might  not  have  as  much  time  to  get 
ready  as  we  had  at  the  bej^inning  of  this  war. 

I  am  a  thorough  optimist  about  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  made  to  be  destroyed.  We  have  had  great  luck  in  our 
wars,  and  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  have  that  luck,  and  I  believe 
we  will.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  reasonable  precautions  ought  to 
be  taken,  and  I  believe  from  every  point  of  view — and  I  have  studied 
it  from  evei^  angle  I  can  think  ot — believe  the  idea  of  universal 
training  is  the  one  and  only  thing  that  will  make  us  practically 
safe  against  foreign  aggression. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  General,  with  reference  to  what  you  stated  a 
moment  ago  about  the  immediate  need  of  some  legislation,  could  you 
indicate  to  the  committee  what  features  of  the  existing  law  you 
would  modify,  or  change  or  repeal,  even,  so  as  to  give  us  immediately 
such  a  policy  and  such  an  army  as  would  be  effective  for  a  possible 
immediate  eme^ency  ? 

Gen.  Haax.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
national  defense  act  to  discuss  it  from  the  point  of  view  as  to  what 
changes  should  take  place  in  it,  but  I  feel  this,  that  no  matter  what 
legislation  we  pass  now  we  have  not  got  the  men.  What  we  need  in 
hand,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them,  as  soop  as  possible,  is  a  reasonable 
number  of  men.  We  have  a  lot  of  vacancies  in  the  Regular  Army 
now  which  we  so  far  have  not  been  able  to  fill.  We  have,  since  the 
first  of  March,  enlisted  something  like  115,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  are  the  figures 
the  War  Department  gives  us. 

Gen.  Haan.  Then  I  think  about  50  per  cent  of  those  men  are  one- 
year  men. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  over  50  per  cent. 

Gen.  Haan.  Those  men  will  be  in  only  for  an  average  of  about  six 
months  longer,  and  then  we  are  going  to  have  more  vacancies.  So 
that  to  get  something  to  meet  the  immediate  situation  under  the 
present  laws  there  are  only  two  things  I  can  see  that  would  help 
that  situation,  and  that  is  make  the  pay  of  the  Regular  Army  suffi- 
cient so  that  we  can  get  men,  and  to  take  such  steps  toward  making 
the  National  Guard  service  more  attractive  so  that  we  can  increase 
that  to  its  full  strength. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  paying  the  men  that  enlist  now  a  base  pay 
of  $30  a  month. 

Gen.  Haan.  Y^,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  is  twice  the  amount  we  were  pay- 
ing before  we  entered  the  war.   Then  with  food  and  clothing  and 
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housing  and  all  the  other  things  that  the  soldier  gets,  the  pay,  I 
imagine,  approxinmtes  a  wage  of  about  $75  or  $80  a  month.  Would 
you  increase  it  beyond  that? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  say  about  $15  more  per  month.  If 
we  go  back  a  little  bit  and  take  our  $15  that  was  bemg  paid  to  the 
men  we  find  that  it  was  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  wages  that  were 
made  by  the  same  men  in  civil  life  that  we  got  less  suid  less  men  in 
the  army.  Within  a  period  of  a  single  enlistment  my  study  of  the 
situation  indicates  that  the  average  pay  of  wage  earners  from  whom 
we  get  our  men  has  increased  from  110  to  125  per  cent,  and  it  is  stiU 
increasing,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  in  the  world  to-day.  So  that 
all  of  these  things  work  a  little  bit  against  getting  men. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  short  of  men  whatever  be  the 
c&me,  and  that,  in  my  view  of  the  situation,  we  need  men  now  or  at 
least  in  the  near  future — say  when  demobilization  is  completed.  I 
conceive  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  laws  which  will  provide  the 
necessary  personnel.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get  them  to  increase  the 
pay,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pay  should  be  increased.  In  other 
countries,  at  least  in  some  other  countries,  they  make  service  com- 
pulsory and  get  the  men  in  that  way  cheap,  but  in  this  country  we 
can  not  get  men  cheap  and  we  are  not  going  to  make  it  compulsorj', 
so  that  we  have  got  to  make  the  pay  adequate  to  get  the  men. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  increase  our  activities,  above  what  we  are 
doing  now  to  stimulate  recruiting.  You  have  given  us  some  nioney 
to  introduce  a  system  of  vocational  training.  I  have  been  giving  a 
good  deal  of  my  time  to  developing  that,  and  I  have  with  me  here 
now  an  instruction  pamphlet  based  upon  the  experience  we  have  had 
since  the  1st  of  July  in  trying  to  develop  that  to  the  very  gi-eatest 
possible  extent,  ami  I  believe  it  is  going  to  help  recruiting.  But  it 
will  take  some  little  time  before  that  can  oe  gotten  into  operation,  and 
if  I  am  still  here  next  year  I  will  probably  lay  before  you  a  detailed 
report  of  what  has  be^  accomplished  an^  ask  you  to  nelp  us  to  de- 
velop that  to  the  full  extent,  and  it  is  possible  we  can  make  the  serv- 
ice so  attractive  and  so  valuable  to  men  that  we  will  not  only  get  new 
men  but  get  a  better  grade  of  men. 

The  Chaiiqian.  The  Chief  of  Staff  in  testifying  before  this  com- 
mittee thought  that  with  the  present  pay  and  allowances  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  enlisting  500,000  men.  Evidently  you  do  not  agree 
with  his  view  in  the  matter. 

Gen.  Haan.  It  may  l>e  possible  that  that  can  be  done.  But  we 
can  not  fill  up  our  Army  now  as  fast  as  I  would  like  to  increase  it 
I  have  to  handle  in  my  division,  and  it  comes  lareely  upon  me  per- 
sonally to  handle  the  strategic  situation  of  the  wnole  Army  of  the 
United  States.  When  I  consider  the  strategic  plans  and  then  the 
available  means,  it  gives  me  a  pain  in  the  chest  to  study  that  prob- 
lem as  it  is  now.  U  is  hard  to  make  anything  strategical  out  of  it. 
There  is  not  much  there.  Therefore  I  am  very  anxious  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  give  us  more  men  at  the  present  time  to  have 
available  in  case  of  emergency. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  are  told  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  and 
by  some  orators  that  one  of  the  problems  we  are  up  against  at  the 
present  time  is  underproduction.  In  other  words,  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  production  due  to  the  shortage  of  man  power  in  certain 
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lines  of  endeavor.  That  results,  of  course,  in  making  the  price  of 
labor  go  higher  and  higher  and  the  cost  of  living  follows  right 
along  up.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  as  a  military  man, 
taking  into  consideration  the  entire  welfare  of  the  country,  is,  do 
yon  not  believe  we  ought  to  keep  down  the  number  of  men  in  the 
regular  military  estabBsdunent,  tnat  is  in  the  Regular  Army,  men 
who  are  taken  from  the  various  walks  of  life  and  who  enlist  for 
one  year  or  three  years,  thereby  taking  them  out  of  the  business  of 
production  and  causing  them  thus  to  oe  consumers  instead  of  pro- 
ducers? Do  you  not  feel  that  we  ought  to  place  our  military  plan  on  a 
basis  that  will  take  as  few  men  completely  out  of  production  as 
possible,  and  rely,  as  you  say,  on  trainmg  men  for  as  short  a  period 
as  possible  under  the  system  of  universal  military  training? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir ;  I  agree  witti  that  entirely, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  we  agree  upon  that  basis  and  we  figure  that 
the  number  provided  for  in  the  national  defense  act,  which  is  175,000 
combatant  troops  with  the  various  auxiliary  corps,  added,  giving  us 
something  like  230,000  men,  if  we  add  to  that  a  sufficient  number  to 
take  care  of  the  new  corps  proposed,  or  such  of  them  as  we  may  feel 
disposed  to  authorize,  do  you  believe  that  would  give  us  a  sumcient 
standing  army?  We  are  thinking  of  peace  times.  If  we  take  all 
the  pTOolems  of  the  world  into  consicferation  I  would  agi-ee  with 
you  or  any  other  man  that  that  army  would  simply  mean  nothing 
at  all.  But  I  think  of  our  counti-y  at  peace ;  would  that  be  advisable, 
in  vour  judgment? 

^Tcn.  Haan.  That  would  be  conditional  upon  having  established  a 
reasonable  number  of  men  under  universal  training  who  could  be 
made  immediately  available? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes, 

Gen.  Haan.  Then  I  would  reduce  the  Re^lar  Army  to  the  very 
minimum  we  could  function  with.  But  it  will  tsdce  some  little  time 
before  we  can  establish  such  a  reserve,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  we  ought 
to  reduce  the  Kegular  Army  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  prac- 
tically nothing  in  hand  to  meet  an  immediate  situation. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  agree  with  you,  General,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  tJie  men  for  an  army  of  500,000.  I  agree  with  our  cliair- 
man  ana  disagreed  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  thinks  we  could  get 
them.  You  tmnk  the  only  solution  of  that  would  be  to  raise  the  pav. 
If  by  raising  the  pa^  you  take  these  men  out  of  the  channels  of  trade 
I  feel  we  will  be  doing  our  country  a  great  injustice,  perhaps,  at  this 
particular  time. 

Gen.  Haan.  Of  course,  every  man  we  take  away  from  industry 
and  put  into  the  Army  into  a  nonproductive  position  will  certainly 
reduce  the  productive  power  industrially.  There  is  not  any  question 
about  that,  out  if  we  need  soldiers  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  nelped, 
and  I  believe  we  need  them  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  the  great  problem 
facing  us  at  the  present  time  is  an  economic  one  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary  one  and  we  must  keep  that  in  mind,  it  seehis  to  me. 

Gen  Haan.  In  line  with  that,  the  industrial  vocational  training 
will  begin  to  help  soon. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  be  all  right ;  of  course,  that  is  a  very 
good  thing,  and  I  am  not  objecting  to  it. 
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Gen.  Haan.  All  of  these  matters,  I  think,  would  help  in  three  or 
four  years  when  we  get  any  kind  of  a  new  system  in  operation.  But 
in  iJie  meantime — ^that  is  what  I  am  worrying  about.  I  have  got  to 
prepare  plans  with  what  we  have  ^t,  not  wiUi  what  we  might  have, 
and  we  have  not  got  very  much  at  uie  present  time  • 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  Assuming  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  '250,000  men  at  the  pay  now  fixed  by  law,  and  that  we  would  not 
enter  upon  a  complete  reorganization  of  our  military  establishment, 
but  use  the  national  defense  act  as  a  basis,  what  are  some  of  the 
special  things  that  you  think  we  ought  to  do?  Do  you  think  we 
ought  to  increase  the  (Jeneral  Staff? 

Oen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  one.  Do  you  believe  we  ought  to  create 
a  special  Tank  Corps  at  this  time? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  believe  all  those  corps  ought  to  be  created  at  least 
in  a  skeleton  form,  if  nothing!:  else.  Those  you  have  provided  for 
in  the  Army  appropriation  bill.  Perhaps  they  are  not  in  the  best 
organization  at  the  present  time,  but  I  tnink  the-y  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  in  addition  to  what  is  given  in  the  national  defense  act. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  favor  establishing  a  special  corps  for 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  with  a  major  general  at  the  head 
of  it? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  am  not  willing  to  stop  the  study  of  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  gases  that  may  be  necessary.  It  is  repugnant  to  our  way 
of  thinking,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  among  foreigners  that  I 
have  talked  to  that  gas  warfare  is  going  to  be  used,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  ai'e  justified  in  neglecting  it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  have  a  special  corps  for  it,  but  whether  it  is  a  special  corps 
or  not  we  have  got  to  keep  it  alive  as  a  matter  of  defense,  which  is 
really  the  only  tiling,  in  so  far  as  foreign  nations  are  concerned,  for 
which  we  maintain  an  army.  Our  whole  Army  is  an  army  of  de- 
fen.se. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  think.  General,  we  ought  to  create  a 
special  Motor  Transport  Corps,  or  should  we  combine  that  with 
Transportation  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  For  myself,  from  my  experience,  I  see  no  necessity  for 
a  separate  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  believe  we  ought  to  create  a  separate  Air 
Service,  distinct  from  the  Signal  Corps? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  I  do.  The  Air  Service  is  a  combat  branch.  The 
Air  Service  has  become  a  combat  branch;  it  is  a  part  of  the  fighting 
force.  I  consider  it  of  equal  importance  with  the  Artillery  and  the 
Cavalry  and  Infantry. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  think,  General,  it  is  important  at  this 
particular  time  that  we  chan^^  the  law  in  regard  to  the  promotion 
of  officers,  or  should  that  await  further  consideration? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  would  prefer  to  have  that  wait  for  further  consid- 
eration, except  as  to  a  beginning  of  the  single  list  idea. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  see  what  T  am  driving  at,  whether  or  not  to 
go  ahead  with  a  general  reorganization  of  the  whole  Military  Estab- 
lishment or  to  take  what  we  have  got  and  make  some  amendment  to 
the  existing  law.  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  your  idea  about  the  things 
we  ought  to  do  at  this  time,  if  we  are  going  to  postpone  general 
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reoreanization  until  a  future  dat«.  There  are  sonic  thingii  we  un- 
doubtedly ought  to  do  now,  and  those  that  nre  most  needed  we 
ought  to  write  into  tiie  law. 

Hen.  Haan.  It  is  one  of  those  subjectK,  so  far  as  I  am  ccmcemed, 
that  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  about. 

Mr.  McKe37zie.  That  is  the  trouble  with  moHt  of  us. 

(Jen.  Haan.  Therefoi-e  I  could  not  quite  expreHs  myself  clearly.  I 
feel  tliat  something  ought  to  I>e  done  to  make  a  modification  of  our 
present  system,  whether  that  comes  about  by  a  complete  reorgani- 
zation, or  whether  we  have  something  that  is  adniittodly  a  temporary 
expedient.  I  hiive  no  doubt  that  (&n.  Pershing  and  nis  stan  have 
thought  on  tliis  subject  perhaps  more  than  I  have,  because  they  came 
more  in  contact  with  the  general  organization.  For  the  post  two 
years  my  thoughts  have  all  been  in  the  front  lines.  I  have  had  only 
a  combat  branch;  I  have  had  a  combat  unit  to  handle. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  lieen  on  the  practical  end  rather  than 
the  tlieoretical  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  practical  end  goes  all  the  wav.  The  practical  end 
is  here  in  the  War  Department.  The  most  di^cult  practical  end  I 
have  found  in  the  country  is  right  here  at  the  War  Department,  and 
that  is  the  reumn  we  are  making  a  special  etfort  to  train  officers  who 
we  qualified  to  handle  the  complex  problems  that  stand  lietween  the 
War  Department  and  the  production  part  of  the  country  that  Mr. 
Hull  spoke  about.  We  are  trying  in  our  schools  to  develop  officers 
who  can  handle  that  side  of  it,  and  also  that  ]>art  which  lies  between 
the  War  Department  and  the  armies  in  the  field.  I  consider  tho.sc 
tbcooughly  practical  problems,  bnt  they  are  not  combat  problems; 
they  are  supply  problems  and  organization  problems. 

Sir,  McKknzie.  I  probably  iise<l  the  wrong  W(»rd  when  T  used  the 
word  "  practical.*''   1  referred  to  the  field  operations. 

Tlie  bill  we  have  l>efore  us  does  not  make  any  provision  for  an  en- 
listed reserve  corps.  Would  you  favor  the  continuing  of  the  enlisted 
reserve  corps? 

Gen.  Haan.  Of  the  Regular  Army? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes.  Of  course,  wiien  the  nntioiinl  defense  net 
was  made  a  law  and  for  some  time  after  that  the  enlisted  reserve 
corps  was  a  good  deal  of  a  joke:  there  were  only  a  few  men  in  it. 
The  law  had  not  been  in  operation  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Would 
you  think  it  advisable  to  continue  tliat? 

Gen.  Haan.  It  did  not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  so  fai-  as  I  can  see. 
while  we  had  it.  Whether  it  would  develop  into  something  useful 
w  not  is  rather  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  had  about  15,000  in  the  enlisted  reserve  corps 
at  the  time  the  war  started,  and  most  of  those  15,000  men  have  been 
held  to  carry  over  temporarily  after  the  war  was  over.  Do  you  think 
that  was  a  useful  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  We  have  at  the  present  time,  I  think,  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men  held  in  who  art»  en- 
titled to  furloughs  to  the  reserve. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  coming  along  for  the  next  year.  But  there 
Were  15,000  when  we  went  into  the  war.  In  addition  to  that  thei-e 
■re  some  45.000  who  would  have  gone  into  the  reserve  if  we  had  not 
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been,  in  the  war.  becaiirse  the  Ihw  hits  been  in  operation  t\vo  and  a  half 
yeHi-s  since  then. 

(len.  Haax.  All  men  who  were  in  the  Army  at  tlie  time  of  tiu  pas- 
sajre  of  the  act  remained  in  the  Army.  There  were  no  discharges  of 
any  .sort  whatever.  So  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  liave  made 
niiicli  ditference. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Instead  of  getting  discharges  now  when  the  war  is 
over  they  go  into  the  active  service  as  reservists.  They  were  called 
becanse  of  the  emergency  and  they  are  held? 

(ien.  Haax.  I1iey  are  held  as  long  as  the  emei^ncy  lasts;  all  men 
are  held  as  long  as  the  emergency  lasts. 

The  C'liAiiiMAX.  Tha««  men  who  have  been  in  the  Army  during  the 
war  and  who  had  two  vears'  service  in  the  Armv  before  we  got  iato 
the  war;  in  other  wortis,  those  who  have  served  for  three  years  an 
now  being  fnrlouglied  into  tlie  reserves? 

Gen.  Haan.  They  will  be  shortly,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  War  Department  tells  me  there  will  he 
upward  of  70,000  of  those  men. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  Regular  Army  men! 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  I  would  like  to  ask  in  that  connection — I  did  not 
make  myself  clear — probably  under  the  existing  law  ofRcei-s  who 
served  in  this  war,  not  in  the  Regular  Army,  but  the  emergency  offi- 
cers, many  of  them,  have  gone  out  and  have  become  memtwrs  of  U» 
Officers  Reserve  Corps,  as  provided  for  in  the  national  defense  act 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  There  is  not  any  provision  in  the  national  defense 
act  or  in  any  existing  law,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  provides 
for  the  going  into  the  reserve  of  the  emergency  enlisted  men  who 
served  in  this  w  ar.  Would  you  think  that  would  be  a  wise  thing  to 
do,  to  amend  that  Iiiw  and  allow  as  many  of  those  men  to  join  th»t 
reserve  as  might  feel  disiwsed  so  to  do,  and  not  confine  it  simply  to 
men  who  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army? 

Gen.  Haan.  Tliat  certainly  would  l>e  a  good  thinff  from  a  niilitarj 
point  of  view,  better  vet  if  in  some  way  you  couW  organize  them. 

Mr.  CALDWELii.  Under  the  national  defense  act  we  have  225,000 
men.  I  dare  say  that  these  additional  corps,  the  Tank  Corps,  the  G»s 
Service,  the  Air  Service,  and  things  of  that  kind  will  require  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  men,  if  we  add  them  to  the  men  provided  for  in  the 
national  defense  act. 

Gen.  Haax.  I  shoidd  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Caldwkll.  That  would  give  us  appi*oximateIy  the  nmnber  of 
officers  and  men  .you  think  we  could  get  along  with,  if  they  were 
assigned  as  you  laid  it  out. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes:  conditional  upon  having  behind  tliat  iwrmaneat 

force  ■ 

Mr.  Caldwell  (interposing).  A  universal  trammg  system? 

Gen.  Haan.  A  universal  training  system,  yes. 

Mr.  Caldwkli-.  If  we  had  tliese  additional  corps,  bringing  the 
Regular  Army  up  to  approximately  300.000  men,  and  had  a  uni- 
versal training  system  with  the  provision  for  the  draft  in  case  of 
emergency,  coidd'  w'e  not  very  well  do  away  with  the  enlisted  re- 
serve corps.  Ijecause  the  draft  would  reacli  those  men  when  we 
wanted  them?  >^  i 
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Gen.  H.u,x.  Yes;  if  you  have  the  reserve  provided  by  universal 
training  you  would  not  need  any  liegiUar  Army  reserve. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  So  that  the  cheapest  thin^  we  could  possibly  ^t, 
and  tile  easiest  thing  as  a  matter  of  legislation  would  be  to  i)rovide 
for  these  additional  corps  that  have  Been  found  necessary  in  this 
war  and  provide  for  a  system  of  training  so  as  to  train  the  men  in 
peace  time  and  do  away  with  all  this  reserve  corps  and  all  that  ex- 
pense, and  everything  of  that  kind.  Tliat  would  be  the  cheapest 
thing  we  could  do,  would  it  not,  and  still  have  a  reasonable  defense? 

(ien.  Haax.  In  niy  view  we  would  not  need  a  Kegular  Army  re- 
serve if  we  hud  the  other  provisos.  The  Kegular  Aiiiiy  reserve  was 
not  very  exi>enHive ;  two  dollars  per  month  I  think. 

Mr.  C'aijjwklx*  We  had  a  provision  for  their  periodical  training 
and  to  keep  up  the  record? 

Gen.  Haax.  For  the  Regular  Army  reserve,  there  was  no  proviso 
for  training. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  was  a  nominal  amount  of  pay,  $2 
a  year,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Gen.  Haan.  It  was  very  little. 
The  Chairuan.  It  was  purely  nominal. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  your  judgm^t,  did  it  not  affect  enlistments  in 
the  ami^*?  Did  not  tne  fact  that  a  man  had  to  join  for  seven  years, 
three  with  the  colors  and  four  with  the  reserve  deter  a  man  from 


(Jen.  IIaax.  I  think  it  had  some  deterring  effect. 
Tlie  Chairman.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  seven  year  enlistment 
period? 

Gen.  Ua.\m.  Yes,  sir.   I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Wise.  In  connection  with  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  your  view  would  be  that  in  addition  to  what  he  suggested, 
the  National  Defense  Act  ought  to  be  changed  to  give  some  latitude 
to  the  Department  for  the  organization  of  these  men  as  they  see 
proper  now,  under  present  conditions,  and  retain  the  old  organiza- 
tions described  in  the  National  Defense  Act?  In  other  words,  to  do 
as  you  indicated  may  be  done  under  Section  1  of  this  bill? 

(ien.  Haan.  That  would  be  one  of  the  provisions  I  would  suggest. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  regarding  the  period 
of  the  training,  whether  you  favor  three  montla  or  six  inonuis,  or 
do  you  desire  to  express  any  opinion  on  that  subject? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have  expressed  an  opinion  on  that,  that  you  can 
accomplish  a  good  deal  in  three  months.  If  we  could  have  the  men 
for  six  months  we  could  of  course  do  umch  more  and  perhaps  make 
it  a  bit  more  attractive  to  the  boys  by  giving  tliem  some  vocational 
trainiiuf. 

Mr.  Caudwell.  And  also  foreign  languages? 

Gen.  Haax.  Yes.  there  are  a  lot  of  men  who  do  not  speak  English. 
I  ha<l  quite  a  number  of  them  in  my  division.  I  think  we  could  do 
quite  a  good  deal  in  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  soldiers  did  those  men  make? 

Gen.  Haan.  They  were  mostly  Poles,  and  they  made  good  sol- 
diers. I  had  Polish  officers  who  could  speak  fcJieir  language  and 
help  tliem,  and  I  kept  them  together  as  far  as  I  could,  and  they  gave 
a  good  account  of  themselves.    I  would  say  if  we  could  have  the 
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men  for  only  thi^ee  months  and  then  form  them  into  some  kind  of 
reserve  organization  it  would  be  of  great  value.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  have  tliem  for  six  months. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  that  at  all ;  but  three  months  would 
help  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  CAuiwBUi.  If  you  had  them  for  a  year  could  you  give  them 
an  industrial  and'  vocational  training  such  as  you  give  them  in  the 
army  now? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  we  could  give  them  a  great  deal  of  vocational 
and  educational  work  if  we  had  them  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Galdwelu  I  believe  you  had  some  letters  from  the  labor 
unions  in  referwce  to  the  vodotional  training  schools. 

Gen.  Haax.  We  established  in  various  places  trade  schools  and 
vocational  schools  of  various  kinds,  inclumn^  machine  shop  work, 
business  courses,  and  primary  education.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  at  Fort  Monroe  and  Camp  Devens,  where  they  have  estab- 
lished fairly  well'  equipped  schools  and  the  work  is  going  on  daily, 
about  three  and  a  half  hours  each  day  for  five  days  in  the  week. 

The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Monroe,  in  order  to  get  some 
imderstanding  with  the  civil  educational  institutions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  trade  education,  and  also  with  the  mechanics^  labor 
organizatifHis,  got  in  touch  with  some  schools  and  with  some  labor 
leaders  located  at  Newport  News  and  other  places,  and  persuaded 
them  to  come  down  and  look  at  tlie  course  of  instruction  they  were 
giving  and  to  give  him  some  a<lvice  as  to  any  changes  that  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  finished  product  of  the  students  they 
had  in  these  schools.  Five  or  six  of  them  came  and  went  through 
the  Fort  Monroe  trade  school  with  the  commanding  officer.  He  ex- 
plained the  work  in  detail  and  they  asked  many  questions^  and 
expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  work,  stating  that  if  the 
work  were  carried  on  as  laid  down  there  with  some  slight  modifi- 
cations which  they  sug^sted,  broadening  the  courses  perhaps  a 
little,  that  the  labor  unions  which  were  represented  there  would 
recognize  these  men  as  fullfledged  mechanics  in  their  lines  when 
they  came  out  if  they  wanted  to  join  the  unions,  and  they  further 
stated  that  the  amount  of  iiv$truction  that  would  be  given  t^em 
in  300  hours,  which  is  the  course,  would  be  considered  the  equivalent 
of  the  work  of  a  man  acting  as  a  mechanic's  helper  for  four  years. 
I  have  a  letter  in  my  office  written  to  Gen.  Chamoerlain,  who  is  the 
commandant  of  the  "school,  which  I  would  like  to  add  to  these  re- 
marks as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  ask  that  Gen.  Haan  be  2>eniiitted  to  include  tl»e 
correspondence  referred  to  as  a  part  of  the  i-ecord. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  that  may  be  done, 
(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

XoBFoijc,  Va.,  Augu»t  Z5.  1919. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Fortrcsi>  i/fmror.  ^'a. 

My  Dear  General:  Some  time  ntio  I  Imd  the  opportunity  mid  pleasure  of 
paying  a  visit  to  Fortress  Monroe,  nnd  througli  your  liindness  was  permitted 
to  see  the  effort  being  put  fortti  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  Government  and  yourself 
to  educate  the  young  men  who  enlist  in  tiie  Army,  and  who  are  located  nt 
Fortress  Monroe.  I  can  truthfully  siiy  that  this  enileavor  on  the  part  of  the 
(jovernraent  and  yourself,  meets  witii  my  hearty  approval  as  I  consider  that 
tlie  young  men  will,  and  hove  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  through  your  voca- 
tional rnilning  schools  for  thehr  future  travel  through  life's  Mith  In  such  a 
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nmnner  as  to  reject  credit  ou  the  (k>renimeut,  yourst^lf,  unci  tbeuuMlves,  and 
when  dischai^l  from  the  Army,  will  be  imsttUme*!  to  make  their  way  with 
much  greater  Biicoess  than  would  wcur  should  they  I)e  not  pmnted  this  op- 
portunity. Deep  down  In  niy  heart  I  feci,  im  n  result  of  tliU  training  and  Its 
subswiuent  resultH,  better  cltizenslit|)  will  he  HHsui-eil,  and,  further,  that  dnce 
tbetse  men  have  selected  for  themselves  a  vociitlon  to  follow,  and  with  the 
(H^rtnnity  presentetl  to  them  thmugh  the  training  that  you  extend,  I  am  quite 
ctmflflait  thnt  fdiould  these  men  eontinne  to  follow  that  vocation  a.s  selecte<l 
by  th^Dselves  after  their  discharge,  that  there  can  l>e  no  (piestlon  as  to 
th^  becoming  prollclent  lu  their  pnrtli-ular  Unea,  and.  aKiilii,  I  exitress  my 
appnn-a1  and  appreciation  of  sndi  plan  of  training, 
with  Itindest  regards  and  \ieat  wishes,  I  remain, 
Sincerely, 

Chah.  Dickson. 
tSewrat  ilrganizrr  of  the  X'nitvil  Attociation  of  Plumherg 
«■«*/  Ntcamftttcr*.   Vnitrii  titatvg  umt  Canada. 


Ncwi-oRT  News,  Va.,  Augmt  i6,  iHlO. 
To  the  Offlcem  of  Olfi  I'otiti  Yocntiouii!  School.  (Hd  Point,  Vn. 

Gkntxbmen:  After  reixirfing  your  school  to  our  organization  here.  I  have 
been  authorized  to  rommend  you  on  your  schorrl  anil  Its  puri>oses.  Also  to 
assure  yon  of  the  full  and  hearty  coitperatlon  of  onr  organliuitlon  In  your  efforts 
for  the  betterment  of  the  raeo  in  your  charge. 

With  liest  wishei  for  you  and  your  school,  I  am, 
ReBpectfully,  yours, 

H,  S.  Fabdettk, 
Bvtine9»  Uonaffer,  Local  Union  S96,  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Ameiitfi. 

Mr.  Fields.  Assuming  that  wc  have  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
trained  each  year,  have  you  figured  on  what  a  three  months'  course 
would  cost? 

Gkn.  Haax.  No;  T  have  not.  but  I  understand  that  figures  on  that 
have  been  giren  to  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  FiEW)S.  You  have  not  made  a  comparison  Iwtween  the  cost  of  a 
3  montlis'  course,  a  6  months'  course,  and  a  12  months'  course? 

Gen.  Haan,  I  have  seen  «  conijiarison  betwex'n  those,  a  conclusion, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  six  months'  course  would  cost  about 
.>0  jjer  cent  more  than  the  three  months'  course. 

5Ir.  FmJM.  How  would  the  cost  of  the  12  months'  course  compare 
with  the  cost  of  the  others? 

Gen.  Haax.  There  would  l>e  a  difference  in  the  transportation  cost, 
which  would  be  the  main  thing. 

Mr.  Wise.  General,  in  reference  to  the  labor  unions,  have  you  had 
any  expression  of  opinion  from  the  unions  as  to  their  attitude  or  posi- 
tion if  the  Army  were  to  take  a  man  and  train  him  in  all  kinds  of 
trades  or  work,  such  as  railroad  engineers,  brakemen.  and  mechanics 
of  all  kinds?  What  would  be  their  attitude  toward  the  Army  giving 
special  training  and  equipping  men  so  that  when  they  came  out  of  the 
Army  they  would  be  full-fledged  railroad  engineers  or  mechanics? 
What  would  be  their  position  if  the  Army  should  go  into  that  kind  of 
trainingon  a  large  scale?  Would  they  not  object  to  it? 

Gen.  Haan.  Wc  have  found  no  objection  on  their  part  so  far.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  president  of  the  plumbers'  and  steamfitters'  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States  and  Canada  not  only  expressed  ap- 
proval of  it  in  writing,  but  he  said  it  was  doing  a  splendid  thing  for 
the  laboring  men  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wbe.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  I  was  wondering  whether 
that  attitude  would  extend  all  the  way  along  the  lineuizGdbyVj^OOglC 
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Gen.  Haax.  We  have  gone  no  fui*ther  than  the  classes  of  men  we 
were  training  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  in  so  far  as  our  conferences  with 
the  labor  leaders  went  

Mr.  Caldwell  (interposing).  What  classes  of  men  were  you  train- 
ing there? 

Tien.  Haan.  We  were  training  shop  mechanics,  including  plumbers 
and  steamfitters,  and  electrical  men. 

Mr.  WiBE.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this,  tliat  the  general  public  and 
possibly  the  labor  unions  would  get  the  impression  that  the  Army 
was  making  use  of  this  means  to  j)rovide  men  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing a  surplus  of  skilled  mechanics  and  skilled  engineer  to  provide 
in  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  and  that  might  rather  weaken 
their  position. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  A  lot  of  labor  unions  in  England  at  first  objected  to 
the  use  of  machinery  in  shops. 

Mr.  Wise.  The  Army  could  train  a  great  many  men  in  that  way. 

Gen.  Haax,  I  think  some  time  ago  perhaps  tJiey  would  have  ob- 
jected to  it.  But  at  the  present  time  we  have  found  no  such  attitude 
among  them  as  yet. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  these  letters  you  have  from  labor  union  lead- 
ers, arc  there  any  of  them  recommending  compulsory  training? 

(Jen.  Haan.  'fhe  correspondence  did  not  touch  ui>on  compulsory 
training  at  all.  Tliis  wa.s  in  connection  with  vocational  training, 
for  whicli  you  gentlemen  have  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$2,000,000  in  the  pi-esent  appropriation  bill.  That  is  tor  vocational 
training  for  the  Regular  Ami^. 

The  CiiAiRsrAN.  General,  will  you  kindly  continue  with  your  sug- 
gestions on  the  bill  itself? 

(tcu.  Haan.  AVith  reference  to  section  0,  which  provides  for  a 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  that 
subject,  and  tlie  question  of  making  a  separate  organization  for  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  has  never  appealed  to  me.  It  may  !«  that 
there  are  some  things  that  I  do  not  (juite  understand,  but  looking 
at  it,  perhaps,  from  a  narrow  viewpoint,  I  can  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  have  a  separate  Motor  Transport  Corps  any  more 
than  an  Animal  Transport  Corps.  It  strikes  me  that  a  transportation 
department  or  cor[)s  sliould  cover  all  manner  of  transportation,  and 
the  reason  for  it,  I  might  state  in  a  limited  sense  is  from  experience. 

My  division  haxl  to  be  moved  three  times  in  France.  Once  it 
was  movp<1  upon  my  application  to  the  French  authorities,  who 
were  furnishing  the  ti-ansportation,  and  it  was  moved  partly  by  rail 
and  partly  by  motor  and  partly  by  horses,  and  at  other  times  partly 
by  motor  and  partly  by  animals,  and  at  other  times  partly  by 
rail  and  partly  by  animals.  At  no  time  was  my  division  moved 
by  a  single  kind  of  transportation.  It  strikes  me,  therefore,  that  you 
use  motor  transportation  and  rail  transportation  in  the  theater  of 
operations,  and  very  frequently  they  moved  the  same  kind  of  articles 
between  same  points.  Some  times  you  are  in  a  position  where  you 
can  not  use  a  railroad,  but  you  always  use  the  railroad  if  it  is  avail- 
able because  it  is  quicker.  Usually  in  the  movement  of  large  bodies 
of  troops,  or  supplies  for  large  bodies  of  troops,  both  kinds  of  trans- 
portation, both  railroad  and  motor  have  to  be  used,  and  it  strikes  me 
it  would  be  much  simpler  and  would  require  less  overhead  to  have 
a  single  transportation  department  than  to  hav^  it  ^i"*^^^^!^ 
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Mr.  Fii-xDs.  If  I  uii(lerstuii(l  tlie  two  ssysteins.  they  are  alwut  like 
this:  If  you  have  two  separate  systems  it  will  be  very  much  like 
railroad  transimrtatitm  system  ami  then  the  local  draya^  for  dis- 
tribution, and  if  they  were  consolidated  it  would  be  continued  upon 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  express  coinpnnies  conduct  their 
business,  tliey  making  the  deliverie-s  U)  the  final  destination.  Would 
not  that  Iw  alK)Ut  the  nature  of  the  two  systems? 

(ten.  Haax.  Yes.   There  is  some  little  diffoivnce  there. 

Mr.  FiKU)8.  I  just  used  that  for  purposes  of  illnstrutiou.  Of 
course,  you  carry  it  across  country.  In  other  words,  the  transporta- 
tion system  by  itself  would  represent  the  cross-country  trans}>oi'ta- 
tion. 

Gen.  Haax.  The  railroad  systeui. 

Mr.  FiKi4W.  Yes;  and  the  Motor 'i'ransix)rt  Corps  would  iiiii)resent 
the  local  distribution;  whereas,  on  the  other  haiul,  the  express  com- 
pany carries  that  across  country  and  employs  its  own  drayage  to 
deliver  the  stuff  to  its  final  destination.  It  seems  to  me  thei-e  mi}>:ht 
be  mucli  less  delay  and  less  red  tape  and  le.ss  confusion  in  a  con- 
solidated system  tliat  would  deliver  the  stuff  from  the  starting;  {mint 
to  its  final  destination;  is  that  not  tnief 

Gen.  Haan.  It  seems  that  way  to  me.  The  normal  distribution  of 
supplies-  is  by  railroad  to  railroad,  and  then  by  uiotor  and  hoi-se 
transportation  to  destination.  That  is  the  easy  part  of  transpor- 
tation, and  the  normal  i)ai-t.  But  the  hard  part  of  transjxjrtatio'n 
is  the  abnormal  part,  and  there  is  where  you  use  the  Mot<)r  Trans- 
port for  the  overlaml  transportation  if  you  can  not  do  it  all  by  rail- 
road. If  thei-e  is  one  man  at  the  heati  who  says  that  the  Seventh 
CorpH,  for  instance,  has  to  be  moved  to-morrow  and  the  day  after 
from  this  place,  where  the  staticms  are  so  and  so,  to  another  place 
where  the  stations  are  so  and  so.  then  one  man  at  the  head  oiF  the 
transportation.depai-tment  can  allocate  the  work  to  the  various  trans 
port  serxices  much  better  and  moi-e  satisfactorily  than  if  you  had  sev- 
eral transport  services  with  several  chiefs  and  no  single  head. 

Mr.  Caldwt-ij..  If  you  go  from  train  to  truck  and  then  from  truck 
to  train  you  have  got  to  make  a  liaison  between  the  two  branches  be- 
fore you  get  it  started.  But  you  do  not  have  to  have  that  if  it  is 
under  one  head :  that  i.s  your  theoi-y  i 

Gen.  Haax.  That  is  my  theory,  and  uiy  the(M-y  would  l)e  that  the 
organization  of  any  transportation  service  should  include  the  umtor 
transport  service,  the  animal  transport  service,  the  water  transport 
service,  and  the  railroad  transport  service.  That  should  all  be  in- 
cluded in  one  transportation  department,  and  I  think  that  would  be 
better  than  to  have  it  separated  in  several  departments.  I  would  not 
have  transportation  a  part  of  any  supply  department,  because  if  there 
are  several  supply  departments  and  one  of  them  has  control  of  trans- 
portation, human  nature  is  so  weak  that  a  man  who  might  be  in  char^ 
of  one  of  those  departments  having  transportation  would  send  his 
own  supplies  first. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  other  words,  you  would  take  it  out  of  the  Quar- 
termaKter  Corps? 

Gen.  Haax.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  Question,  General,  in 
otmnection  with  these  proposeil  new  corps.    Would  you  favor  a 
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.sepal-ate  c(niiitructi(Hi  corjKs  in  tlie  Ariny  in  peace  times?  Do  you 
think  there  is  imy  necessity  for  tlmt? 

(ien.  Ha.\x.  I  do  not  linow.  I  retilly  do  not  know  enoufsh  about 
that  to  talk  intelligently  on  it.  I  prefer  to  have  that  discussed  by 
jieopie  of  much  givater  experience  witli  it. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  We  always  got  along  very  well  in  peace  times 
before  without  one. 

(ien.  II.\.VN.  We  are,  of  ooui-se.  a  little  bigger  than  we  weiv  l>efore. 
But  I  am  not  rendy  to  diM'Uss  it:  I  would  not  like  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  McKkxzik.  The  alK>lition  of  the  Ins|)ector  (reneral's  Depart- 
ment is  another  matter  which  this  bill  takes  enre  of.  AVhat  is  your 
opinion  alxmt  that  f 

Gen.  Haan.  llie  technical  ins]>ections  relating  to  the  ti*aining  and 
the  e<|uipment  of  the  special  arms  can  not  be  made  bv  an  Inspector 
(ieneral  s  Department  efficiently.  Xor  can  the  s]>ecial  services,  such 
as  the  Engineers  or  tlie  Ordnance  or  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  or 
the  Tank  Corps,  eithei*  in  tlieir  e(iuipment  or  their  training,  he  ef- 
Hciently  inspected  by  an  Inspector  (leneraPs  Department. 

But  there  are  otlter  things  for  which  the  Inspector  (jeneral's  De- 
partment has  always  been  very  useful.  I  would  say  they  are  not  well 
({ualified  for  inst>ecttng  neglects  of  discipline  of  a  serious  nature.  I 
would  prefer,  and  I  have  used  the  Judge  Advocate  Generars  Depart- 
ment for  making  those  kinds  of  inspection,  because  legal  questions 
aVe  involved,  and  the  preparation  of  charges  or  indictments,  if  they 
become  necessary.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  knows  better  than 
the  Inspector  General  what  kind  of  evidence  will  establish  a  certain 
kind  of  oifense  conclusively. 

But  the  Inspector  General's  Department  has  l>een  very  useful  both 
here  and  in  the  field,  and  that  came  home  to  me  very  closely  when  I 
commanded  tlie  Seventh  Corps  in  Germany,  where  I  had  an  inspector 
general  on  my  staff  who  was  an  experienced  officer..  I  had  a  talk 
with  hiin  about  the  general  character  of  his  duties  and  he  was.  in 
general  terms,  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  Inspector  (ieneraFs  Depart- 
ment. But  I  undertook  a  com]>lete  inspection  of  my  corps  with  my 
whole  staff,  and  I  used  this  officer  of  experience  for  making  a  program 
for  the  ins))ection.  Then  he  accompanied  me  on  the  inspection  as  my 
assistant,  and  1  must  say  he  was  of  tlie  greatest  value  to  me.  I  can 
not  imagine  how  an  officer  could  lia^'e  been  of  more  value. 

I  consider  those  inspections  very  important;  the  field  inspections 
where  tlie  connuander  has  got  to  have  some  assistant  who  Ims  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  how  to  make  inspections,  and  thtire  is 
wiuMv  the  greatest  use  of  the  insiiector  general  came  in  in  tlie  field 
inspections:  and  1  did  consider  him  of  a  great  ileal  of  valuii  in  that 
connection,  and  in  a  sense.  I  think  I  changed  niy  mind  a  little  bit. 
I  think  I  w-as  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  Inspector  General's  de|)art- 
ment.  but  as  a  iv,sult  of  several  nionth.s'  inpection  work,  during  which 
time  I  exjwct  I  spent  two  and  a  half  montlis  at  insjwctions  myself, 
niy  inspe  tor  general  either  laid  out  the  inspection  for  me  or  he 
was  with  uie  when  I  nuule  the  inspections,  and  as  a  reanlt  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  work  was  of  tlie  greatest  value.  He  wa« 
in  a  sense  an  inspector  in.structor.  My  view  was  that  an  inspector 
should  not  merely  find  fault,  but  he  should  know  how  to  tell  officers 
how  to  correct  any  faults  that  he  finds.   He  had  that  view,  and  the 
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result  was  that  liefoiv  he  had  been  inispectmg  loiip  they  used  to 
telephone  to  him  and  tell  him  there  whs  something  wi-ong  and  they 
would  like  to  have  liini  come  up  and  straighten  it  out.  .So  he  was 
a  man  of  fiiTat  lielpfulness.  I  iuiajfine  he  would  have  been  a  num 
of  preat  belj)fulness  in  any  capacity,  and  he  was  iivaihible  for  any- 
thing. If  we  could  get  tliat  soit  of  service  in  tiie  Insi>e,tor  (ienerals 
ilepattment  I  would  say  it  would  lie  a  very  valuable  department  and 
•ought  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  FiEiJW.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  where  I  think  the  Insjwctor 
(ieneral's  department  did  very  si)lendid  work.  Last  winter  I  made 
<*omplaiiit  to  the  "War  Department  because  of  the  neglect  of  a  wounded 
sohher.  It  went  througli  the  rounds  and  tlie  re])ort  came  buck  to 
nie  that  the  charges  were  all  witliout  foundation.  I  knew  tiie  |,>eo- 
ple  and  I  knew  the  charges  weie  not  without  foundation,  and  I  so 
wri-ote  the  dei>aHment,  and  said  to  tlieni  that  any  person,  officer, 
man  or  mivae  who  would  mistreat  a  wounded  soldier  would  ti'stify 
to  an  untruth  to  protect  himself  from  the  penaltie-s  that  such  con- 
duct merited.  They  then  refen-etl  the  ca.«e  to  the  office  of  the  In- 
spe:  tor  General.  An  officer  was  detailed  to  make  an  investigation, 
wliich  he  did  make,  an<l  found  the  facts  as  had  been  represented  to 
me.  The  only  trouble  was  that  the  guilty  man  had  been  deraol»il- 
ized  and  could  not  be  punislied. 

Mr.  C.\LnwEij*.  I  had  a  similar  exi>erience  with  a  case  at  Allen- 
town  in  1917. 

Mr.  FiEU>.  I  thought  that  was  a  very  splemlid  piece  of  work  and 
spoke  well  for  the  Inspector  General's  department. 

Gen.  Haan.  T  would  say  in  general  terms,  the  activities  of  the 
Inspector  General's  department  should  not  be  too  wide.  It  shoultl 
not  be  the  Inspector  General's  function  to  inspect  training  or  to 
inspefit  technical  work  such  as  only  a  technical  officer  can  under- 
stand. But  as  a  general  assistant  to  a  commander,  I  think  he  is 
an  impoitant  staff  officer. 

Mr.  Keabns.  General,  you  may  have  covered  the  ground  unbraced 
in  the  question  I  want  to  ask  you.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  this  (]ues- 
tion.  I  think  there  are  some  five  or  six  new  arms  of  the  service,  or 
departments  of  the  service  which  have  been  in  use  during  the  war, 
and  which  are  proA-ided  for  in  this  bill.  The  finance  (lepartment 
belonged  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  or  the  work  of  that  depart- 
ment ? 

Gen.  Haak.  Yes,  sir. 

ytr,  Kkxrvs.  Do  vou  think  the  finance  depaitment  ought  to  be 
-divorced  from  Uie  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  Haax.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  at  all  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  understood  you  to  say,  however,  that  your  opinion 
is  that  there  ought  to  be  only  one  tran^rtation  corps  9 

Gen.  Haax.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearxb.  You  believe  the  Tank  Corps  ought  to  be  retained  as  a 
separate  corps,  and  that  the  ^ir  Service  ought  to  be  divorced  from 


Gen.  Haax.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  Mi*.  Chair- 
man, about  section  31,  on  page  27,  beginning  at  line  14.  In  the 
fourth  line  of  that  section,  after  the  words  "  C(Hi6t  Artillery  Corps  " 
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I  would  insert  the  words  Air  Service.''  Tlie  Air  Ser\'iee  is  a  com- 
bat brnncli  of  the  Army,  nnd  I  think  shonhl  have  the  snme  peniia- 
nency  in  i>ersonnel  that  the  other  combat  branches  of  the  Anny  have. 
The  officers  should  be  permanently  commissioned  in  the  Air  Service. 
While  it  should  have  a  special  organization,  and  the  best  one  that  can 
be  worked  out,  it  should  have  a  permanency,  it  should  have  represen- 
tatives in  the  staff  departments  and  on  the  (Jeneral  Staff,  just  the 
same  as  the  infantry,  the  artillery  and  the  other  combat  branches 
have,  and  that  would  be  brouf^ht  about,  I  think,  by  inserting  the 
words  I  have  indicated  on  line  17,  page  27. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  tliat  point,  Greneral,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  this  question.  Have  you  given  any  thought  or  attention  to  the 
idea  of  a  separate  air  service,  combining  the  Navy  air  service  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  air  service  with  the  Army  air  service  and 
having  them  function  in  one  separate  organization? 

Gen.  IIaan.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  studied  that  a  great  deal.  I  am  on  a 
board,  and  I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  for  the  last  month  on  that 
study.  I  have  read  about  all  the  reports  I  can  find  in  regard  to  it. 
and  our  board  is  about  ready  to  make  its  report. 

I  have  come  to  certain  deBnite  conclusions,  perhaps  not  completely, 
but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  what,  in  general,  tlie  organization 
should  1)0.  I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  l»ecause  of  the  very 
great  expense  of  aircraft  and  the  short  life  of  it,  that  the  expense  will 
prevent  any  nation  from  maintaining  anything  like  such  a  large 
military  air  force  as  it  will  need  in  time  of  war.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  would  be  wise  to  develop  that  by  giving  some  assistance  to 
industries  to  develop  large  industrial  plants  in  time  of  peace  which 
could  quicklv  produce  military  aircraft  at  the  beginning  of  war,  and 
which  wonUl  also  develoj)  iienmauticnl  engineers  of  high  grade,  and 
many  of  them,  and  mechanicians  and  mechanics,  and  all  manner  of 
personnel  needed  in  tlie  production  of  aircraft. 

Unless  Congress  assists  verj^  materially  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time  the  aircraft  industry,  so  far  as  commercial  production  is  con- 
cerned will  take  its  natural  place  in  the  business  world  and  it  will 
practically  die  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  very  largely  stopped 
m  the  United  States.  England,  France,  Italy  and  everywhere  already 
because  of  the  fact  tliat  there  are  not  funds  available  to  keep  the  pro- 
duction going. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  the  one  policy  that  is  nocessiiry  ta  be 
adopted,  if  we  are  going  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  large  indus- 
trial plants  will  be  to  guarantee  the  funds  by  the  Government  for  a 
continued  production  for  a  number  of  years.  When  that  policy  has 
been  established  of  furnishing  funds  for  that  purpose  1  think  it 
will  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  create  the  machinery  whereby 
that  fund  can  be  wisely  and  properly  administered. 

The  proposition  that  is  now  brought  up  in  two  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  creating  a  separate 
aeronautical  department,  creates  a  very  considerable  macniner>'  with- 
out guaranteeing  the  means  whereby  that  machinery  is  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  My  conclusion  on  the  one  hand,  at  least,  is 
definite,  and  that  is  that  nothing  will  produce  commercial  a^iaUon 
worth  speaking  of  or  production  for  commerce  except  large  and  con- 
tinued appropriations  by  Congress. 
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N*ow,  in  refjurd  to  whether  under  sucli  circumstHncos.  if  si  separate 
aeronuutical  department  would  be  established  that  should  absorb  the 
niilitai-y  branch  of  aeronautics  and  the  naval  branch  of  aemnautics 
and  tlie  Post  Office  Department  branch  of  aeronautics,  I  can  only 
sT>eak  for  the  Aimy  branch.  These  things  I  consider  fundamental; 
that  an  air  force,  acting  by  itself  can  not  win  a  war  against  a  civilized 
nation,  nor  can  it  get  a  decision  against  forces  on  the  ground.  It  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  combat  brandi  of  the  Army,  of  operations.  Its 
training  with  the  Army  is  just  as  essential  as  is  the  training  of  the 
artillery  with  the  Army,  or  the  infantry  witb  the  Anuy,  and  any 
separation  of  it  during  the  training  period  from  the  Army  would  l)e 
fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  any  fighting  machine  when  you  hit  tlie 
enemy.  So  I  would  say  that  anything  that  would  separate  from  tlie 
Army  its  complete  control  of  the  air  service  that  is  to  fight  with  the 
Army  in  time  of  war;  that  is,  to  separate  it  in  time  of  peace  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake.   I  do  not  think  thero  is  any  question  about  that. 

I  have  looked  up  the  opinions  of  commandei-s  in  so  far  as  they 
have  l>een  expressed  in  i-eports,  and  I  find  that  idea  is  expressed  in 
the  report  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  Army,  in  the 
report  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  German  Army,  and  in  the 
report  of  the  superior  board,  as  it  is  called,  of  experienced  officers, 
that  Gen.  Pershing  assembled  in  France  after  the  war,  of  which  I 
have  just  received  informally  a  copy.  So  I  would  say  that  in  so  far 
as  the  Army  air  service  is  concerned  it  must  necessarily  remain  a 
part  of  the  Army,  if  we  want  an  efficient  fighting  Army. 

The  CiiAiRMAK.  On  that  point,  you  mentioned  what  you  discov- 
ered with  regard  to  tlie  I'eport  of  the  English  officei*s.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it,  during  the  war  the  British  did  consolidate  the  navy  air 
service  and  the  army  air  service? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

Hie  Chairmax.  In  the  report  that  you  read  did  they  go  into  con- 
solidation with  any  particularity? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  Iwve  a  report  whicli  gives  the  complete  organisa- 
tion of  the  British  air  service.  This  report  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  himself,  and  this  is  only  an  extract  relating  to  the 
air  service.  When  we  go  into  all  the  reports  in  legard  to  the  British 
Air  Ministrv  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  was  largely  a  political  move 
in  order  to  offset  any  feeling  among  the  people  of  England,  and  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  England  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  carry 
on  reprisals  against  Germany  for  the  raids  they  made  on  England, 
which  was  an  abnormal  part  of  air  service  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  head  of  the  British  air  force  came  over  to 
France  and  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  the  command  of 
Mai-shal  Focli.  so  that  Marshal  Foch  would  have  complete  control  of 
all  the  operations.  The  gi-eatest  weakness,  so  far  as  the  operations 
of  our  air  force  were  concerned  was  that  it  was  too  much  separated,. 
perhaps  by  necessity,  from  the  combat  troops  in  its  active  and  early 
training.  Within  the  United  States  the  air  service  stations  were 
located  away  from  combat  ti-oop  camps.  In  France,  perhaps  by 
necessity,  the  same  thing  happened,  and  when  finally  combat  air 
units  wei-e  formed  and  jttined  the  forces  operating  at  the  front  which 
had  pi-evioiisly  been  ojwrating  with  the  French  air  service,  neither 
the  soldiers  nor  the  air  men  understood  how  to  get  together,  exactly,. 
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and  it  was  only  along  towai*<l  the  end  of  the  war  when  we  had  the 
training  and  experience  of  the  war  that  we  were  able  to  correct  our 
mistakeN  and  they  began  to  undei-stand  encli  other.  For  the  last  two 
weeks  in  the  Argonne  (»tfensive  our  nir  service  did  splendid  work, 
Init  it  (lid  si>len<lid  work  only  because  the  soldiers  had  learned  after 
sa<l  experience  in  war  li()w  to  operate  with  our  air  force  whose  train- 
ing had  not  liccn  with  them.  The  soldiers  began  to  undei-stand  the 
limitations  of  air  defense,  and  likewise  they  began  to  undei'stand 
how  l»est  to  commnnicate  with  each  other.  That  should  have  been 
unnecessary  if  they  had  been  trained  together.  After  the  armistice 
we  had  air  foives  assigned  tt>  the  American  divisions  and  finally  they 
trained  with  them  in  (lermany.  just  as  the  ai-tillery  trained  with  the 
infontry  in  our  maneuvers,  and  they  undei-stod  each  other.  If  we 
had  had  another  year  of  war  our  air  service  would  have  been  in  good 
shaije.  Iwcause  they  were  finally  training  with  tJie  combat  forces, 
of  wliieii  tiiey  are  an  integral  part,  and  with  whom  they  should  have 
trained  from  the  l>eginning. 

Mr.  MclvExziK.  You  do  not  mean  to  advocate  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  liave  the  Army  manufacturing  airci'af t  and  the  Navy  manufactur- 
ing aircraft,  both  working  along  the  same  lines  of  investigation! 
If  I  understand  your  view  it  would  be  to  make  an  appropriation  so 
large  for  aircraft  as  to  allow  some  private  concerns,  commercial  con- 
cerns, to  manufacture  the  planes  for  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy? 

Gen  Haan.  Ye.s.  and  for  comutercial  purposes  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  The  difficulty  we  are  up  against  when  we  come  to 
make  an  appropriatitm  is  this,  that  thei-e  is  a  lai-ge  appropriation 
made  for  the  Army,  and  then  a  very  large  appropriation  made  for 
the  Navy  for  the  carrying  on  of  activities  of  practically  the  same 
character,  and  it  is  a  duplicati(m  of  work.  I  will  just  cite  one  in- 
stance, and  that  is  in  the  case  of  the  engineers,  wlio  are  experimentine 
with  a  certain  kind  of  noninfiammable  gas,  and  in  the  Army  we  call 
it  helium  piis.  and  I  believe  in  the  naval  hill  it  is  called  by  some  other 
name,  but  it  is  the  same  thing,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for 
that  in  each  bill.  Surely  we  ought  to  devise  some  scheme  to  c^con- 
omize,  it  seems  to  me,  along  those  lines.  But  the  training,  of  course, 
I  can  see  is  a  matter  absolutely  for  the  Army  and  for  the  Navy. 

Gen.  Haax.  I  think  that  jxM-haps  I  had  better  not  go  into  too 
much  detail  in  regard  to  that.  I  wouhl  prefer  to  be  excused  exwpt 
to  say  this.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  an  aeronautical 
department  for  the  purpose  of  developing  commercial  aviation  was 
established,  that  department  must  necessarily  have  a  large  mechani- 
cal section,  a  developing  section,  laboratories,  and  so  foi'th  created, 
and  it  will  be  assisting  large  industrial  plants  for  the  production  of 
aircraft.  This  department  would  not  produce  any  aircraft  itself. 
The  Army  has  produced  no  aircraft  itself;  it  does  not  contemplate 
producing  any,  but  it  has  received  all  its  aircraft  by  contract  with 
mdustrial  firms. 

Xow,  if  this  department  develops  so  that  it  has  a  good  pro<luction 
department.  1  would  say  they  should  procure  all  aircraft  for  the 
Army  and  Xavy  and  the  Post  Office  Department  and  all  other  Gov- 
ernment dei>artments,  due  to  tlie  fact  that  they  have  the  largest  de- 
veloping plant.  They  probably  can  afford  to  have  a  larger  corps  of 
aeronautical  engineers,  and  we  wouhl  have  in  tlie  Army  our  special 
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laboratories  for  developing  aircraft,  particularly  on  military  lines 
and  naval  lines,  which  are  approaching  each  other  very  closely,  and 
those  working  together  with  the  mechanical  section  in  the  aeronau- 
tical department  could  probably  produce  the  very  best  aircraft  for 
military  purposes  that  could  be  produced,  and  let  tJiem  procure  all 
the  aircraft  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  They  would  be  a  pi-ocuring 
department. 

I  hope  our  report  will  be  sufficiently  in  detail  to  cover  most  of  the 
questions.  I  have  studied  the  subject  very  carefully  with  an  open 
mind,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  requested  not  to  be  questioned  on  this 
matter  before  the  Senate  committ^  some  time  ago,  because  I  wanted 
my  mind  to  be  entirely  open  in  order  that  I  mieht  come  to  a  proper 
conclusion  in  this  ^dy.  Now,  the  questions  I  have  spoken  of  are 
the  things  J  have  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  about,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  bonrd  likewise,  on  those  particular  things  I  have 
mentioned,  are  in  entire  agreement. 

Section  33  on  page  28  of  the  printed  bill  provides  for  promotions 
in  the  Army.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  officers  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that.  It  is  a  subject,  I 
'  sappose,  that  never  will  be  settled  satisfactorily.  While  I  think  that 
somewhere  along  a  little  lower  than  the  grade  of  colonel  we  ought  to 
begin  to  select  our  leaders,  vet  any  selections  I  can  predict  will  make 
a  very  considerable  disturbance  among  a  large  number  of  officers 
of  the  Armv,  and  whether  the  bad  moral  effect  on  the  Army  would 
be  greater  than  the  beneficial  effects  by  going  that  far  down  to  select 
leaders  would  be  outweighed  by  the  one  or  the  other  it  is  almost 
impo^ible  now  to  state. 

I  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  believe  some  effort  in 
form  of  elimination  of  the  unfit,  without  completely  kicking  them 
oat,  if  they  are  not  vicious,  might  perhaps  be  the  best  remedy  that 
oonid  be  applied. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  that  subject,  general,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  an 
officer  comes  up  now  on  an  examination  for  promotion  to  determine 
his  fitness  for  promotion,  as  is  provided  under  the  present  law  and 
regulations,  many  of  these  boards  have  the  situation  presented  to 
thran  of  perhaps  turning  out  an  officer,  say  of  10, 15,  or  20  years*  serv-  - 
ice,  tummg  him  out  without  any  means  of  support  in  the  world,  and 
that  they  hesitate  because  of  their  long  association  with  such  an 
officer,  where  he  is  not  vicious  or  totally  unfit,  they  hesitate  to  take 
such  drastic  action.  Would  a  retirement  provision  which  provided 
for  retirement  with  pay  in  proportion  to  their  years  of  service  prob- 
ably enable  such  boards  to  do  their  duty  more  than  they  do  it  to-day? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  is  precisely  the  thing  I  was  going  to  propose.  I 
would  suggest  the  insertion  of  the  following  provision  in  regard  to 
that  matter: 

prior  to  eacb  promotion  to  any  grade  below  that  of  brigadier  general  and  at 
such  otber  times  as  the  President  may  direct,  the  qualifications,  other  than 
^yslcal,  of  every  officer  sball  be  inquired  into  by  a  board  of  not  less  than  three 
officers  senior  to  blm  and  belonging  to  the  same  branch  of  the  service,  which 
board  shall  report  whether  or  not  he  is  suitable  for  retention  on  the  active  list 
of  the  Army.  On  the  approved  finding  of  such  a  board  that  an  officer  is  not 
suitable  for  retention  on  the  active  list,  he  shall  be  honorably  discharged,  unless 
his  total  commissioned  service  exceeds  five  years,  In  which  case  he  shall  be 
placed  on  tlw  ttollmited  retired  list,  with  pay  at  tlie  rate  of  3  per  cent  of 
active  pay  for  eacb  complete  year  of  actual  commissioned  service  In  ezcess 
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of  live.  Ally  oflieer  so  retired  with  less  tlian  80  years'  commissioned  service 
may  be  employed  on  such  active  duty  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  him 
capnble  of  performlnR  until  the  completion  of  30  years'  active  oommisaloned 
sen-ice.  KxistInK  laws  providing  for  the  examination  of  officers  for  promotion, 
and  that  certain  appointments  of  ofilcws  shall  be  provisional  for  a  period  of 
time,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Tliat  would  remove  i)recisely  that  thing  which  Mr.  Anthony  spoke 
of,  the  human  element  in  boards  which  can  not  be  overcome.  I  have 
been  on  boards  myself  and  I  have  examined  officers  who  had  families 
whom  I  had  known  for  years.  I  knew  they  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  live  on  except  their  pay,  and  I  do  not  care  who  it  is,  you  do  not  feel 
that  you  would  like  to  kick  him  out  and  make  his  family  suffer 
Iwcause  he  has  been  unable  to  do  any  better.  But  if  we  had  such  a 
provision  as  this  one  1  have  suggested,  I  think  that  would  give  him, 
perhaps,  all  that  he  has  earned  and  would  remove  that  thing  that  has 
prevented  us  heretofore  from  taking  positive  action  to  remove  from 
the  service  officers  who  are  merely  filling  vacancies  and  are  of  no  re»l 
value  to  the  Army  and  would  be  of  no  real  value  in  the  future. 

The  Chaiuman.  I  did  not  catch  the  import  of  that  language 
which  referred  to  the  matter  of  the  3  per  cent  per  year  provision 
which  you  proposed.    Will  you  kindly  ex])Iain  that  more  fully? 

Gen.'HAAN.  What  I  intended  to  convey  in  that  was  this :  That  if  a 
man  is  brought  before  a  board  before  he  has  served  five  years  he  is 
then  so  young  in  the  service  that  if  he  is  found  deficient  it  will  not 
interfere  a  great  deal  with  his  development  in  the  commercial  world 
in  the  future.  He  is  able  to  go  out  at  that  young  age  and  pwhaps 
make  a  living  in  the  world.  But  after  he  has  been  in  the  service  fire 
vears  or  more  I  should  think  his  efficiency  for  civil  occupations  has 
been  somewhat  impaired,  and  therefore  I  would  recognize  that  fact 
by  giving  him  retired  pay.  If  it  happened  at  the  end  of  six  years  he 
would  get  3  per  cent  of  his  active  pay,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
he  would  get  6  per  cent.  If  he  were  retired  at  the  end  of  ei^ht  years 
he  would  sf^t  9  per  cent,  and  so  on  up  to  30  years.  If  a  man  is  retired 
hy  a  board  after  30  years  of  active  service  he  will  then  have  been  in 
the  same  length  of  time  that  an  officer  can  be  in  under  the  present  law 
and  be  retired,  and  he  would  then  l>e  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of 
retired  pay  if  he  has  been  in  the  full  thno. 

Mr.  Fields.  Suppose  a  man  had  l)een  in  the  service  8  years  or  10 
years  and  tlien  the  Secretary  of  War  recalls  him  to  active  duty  and 
lie  serves,  say.  5  years  or  10  years  and  then  goes  back  on  the  retired 
list  again.    How  would  you  take  care  of  that? 

Gen.  Haan.  Under  the  present  law  that  would  l>e  counted  as  active 
serWce  and  his  retired  pay  vtrould  be  correspondingly  increased.  That 
is  what  I  would  want.  It  will  permit  us  to  use  ttat  officer  for  de- 
tails if  he  is  willing  to  l>e  used  without  promoting  him  any  more. 

Mr.  FiEU)8.  If  he  would  fit  in  temporarily  you  could  use  him  there. 

Gen.  Haax.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAij>wEii.  Take  a  man  who  comes  alonjE^  and  shows  that  hb 
can  not  properly  perform  the  duties  of  any  higher  rank  than  tlwt 
of  captain  or  lieutenant  and  i)ut  him  on  the  retired  li^  and  then 
pull  him  back  as  a  recniiting  officer;  he  could  perform  that  service 
as  well  as  anybody,  but  he  never  would  be  able  to  become  a  general 
or  a  colonel,  but  he  would  always  be  a  good  recniiting  officer. 

General,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  concerning  a  .single  list? 
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(len.  Haan.  Yes,  sir.  I  talked  on  that  subject  quite  extensively 
iKifoi-e  the  Senate  committee  and  I  have  perhaps  talked  more  to 
officers  on  that  account  since  that  time.  I  have  gathered  in  many 
opinions  on  the  single  list,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  hardly  be  practicable  to  establish  a  single  list  now  and  place 
111!  the  officers  on  that  list,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  meet 
with  practically  univei'sal  favor  if  we  establish  a  single  list  now  for 
any  officers  that  might  come  in  in  the  future  and  thereby  establish 
a  policy  in  the  Army  tixat  would  in  time  give  us  uniformity  in  pro- 
motions throughout  the  Army,  much  the  same  as  we  got  away  from 
the  regimental  promotion  of  officere. 

When  1  was  a  second  lieutenant  I  belonged  to  a  i-egiment,  and  pro- 
uiution  was  in  that  regiment.  After  T  had  been  in  the  service  about 
five  yeai-s  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  for  promotion  in  each 
brand).  im>tead  of  promoti<ms  in  a  regiment,  but  they  made  that  ap- 
plicable only  to  second  lieutenants. 

Xow  we  have  no  more  regimental  promotions,  and  after  all  when 
I  look  back  to  tlie  time  I  was  a  second  lieutenant  it  does  not  seem 
so  very  long,  and  if  we  look  into  the  future  of  a  suitably  organized 
.Vmiy  it  seems  to  me  if  we  cjin  in  thiit  make  it  any  better  for  the 
future  we  ought  to  begin  now  making  a  single  list,  and  include  in 
it  all  .second  lieutenants,  and  possibly  we  can  include  first  lieutenants 
without  making  much  disturbance.  AYe  could  at  least  include  second 
lieutenants. 

The  CiiAtiiMAx.  Of  course,  General,  that  plan  would  be  practicable 
and  feasible  so  long  as  we  have  promotions  by  seniority.  If  pro- 
motion by  selection  should  be  adopted  by  Congress  the  single  list 
would  not  be  as  suitable. 

Mr.  Catj>well.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  talking  about,  and  that 
is  the  wav  I  understand  it. 

(yen.  IIaan.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  talking  about  a  single  list.  If 
you  provide  for  promotion  by  selection  as  proposed  in  this  bill  it 
would  be  by  selection  in  each  branch.  If  this  language  were  changed 
to  read  by  selection  from  the  Army,  from  the  next  lower  grade  of  the 
Army,  tlien  we  would  have  the  same  thing  we  would  finally  have  if 
we  made  promotion  by  selection  from  a  single  list.  In  any  case, 
whether  we  have  promotion  by  selection  or  not,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  single  list  principle  established. 

The  CiiATRMAX.  General,  nave  you  given  the  subject  of  the  de- 
tached list  any  study  ?  I  think  we  have  1,000  detached  officers 
under  the  national-defense  act.  It  was  stated  here,  I  think,  by  Gen. 
JfcAndrew,  that  that  number  ought  to  be  increase<l  to  at  least 
2.000.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  that? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  know  we  have  need  for  a  great  many  more  de- 
tached officers  than  we  had  before.  We  need  to  cany  on  our  mili- 
tary education  in  the  colleges  nearly  a  thousand  officers  alone. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  utilize  officers  on  the  retired  list. 

Gen.  Haan.  We  are  detailing  the  retired  officers  as  far  as  we  can. 
At  this  date  27  have  been  detailed  and  there  are  applications  for 
some  4  others  pending.   Possibly  40  will  be  ultimately  secured. 

Mr.  Wise.  How  many  have  you  in  the  schools  where  you  use 
these  officers?  How  many  men  have  you  in  training  in  those  schools! 

Gen.  Haan.  At  the  pi'esent  time? 
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Mr.  Wise.  Yes. 

Gen.  Haan.  Thei-e  were  some  90,000  at  the  close  of  the  last  scliooF 

J rear,  and  as  there  has  been  a  general  increase  in  school  and  col- 
ege  attendance  this  fall  the  number  is  now  possibly  110,000. 
Mr.  Caij>weij,.  Thei-e  are  that  many  students? 
Mr.  Ha  ax.  Yes, 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Does  not  the  law  require  that  we  can  not  put  an 
Army  officer  at  a  school  with  less  than  400  students? 

The  Chairmax.  I  think  the  law  provides  that  they  can  not  have 
an  officer  in  a  school  with  less  than  100  or  150  students. 

(len.  Haax.  The  national -defense  act  placed  the  minimum  at  lOO 
physically  fit  male  students. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  law  also  provides  that  there  shall  be  one 
officer  for  every  500  students  in  the  larger  educational  Institutions. 

Gen.  Haax.  We  have  officers  at  265  institutions  and,  as  I  stiU^d 
before,  the  number  of  students  taking  military  training  in  them  is 
approximately  110,000  this  fall. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  understood  the  law  to  be  that  there  had  to  be  lOO 
young  men  wlio  were  taking  military  training. 

Gen.  Haax.  Pret-isely. 

Ml*.  Wise.  Then,  if  you  have  1,000  officers  you  would  have  at  least 
100,000  students? 
Gen.  Haax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fields.  You  have  military  training  in  a  number  of  high 

schools  ? 

Gen.  Haax.  There  are  junior  units  in  the  high  schools.  The  col- 
leges liave  senior  units. 

Mr.  Fields.  It  requires  an  officer  for  eacli  one  of  the  institutions? 

Gen.  Haax.  Some  institutions  require  more  than  one  officer,  for 
many  have  several  hundred  students  taking  military  training,  and 
college  men  fitting  themselves  to  become  officers  must  receive  both 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  much  of  which  is  quite  tech- 
nical. As  well,  pennit  me  to  state  that  the  War  Department  has 
been  forced  to  reject  move  than  150  apj)lications  from  schools  which 
desired  to  introduce  military  training  l)ecnuse  of  the  restrictions  of 
law  in  tliis  matter  of  officers.  The  nntional  defense  act  limited 
the  number  that  could  be  detailed  to  300  officers  and  500  sergeants. 
The  war  exj)erience  lias  aroused  a  general  interest  and  desire  for 
military  training  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  1,000  officers  and  3,000 
sergeants  are  required  now. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  know  there  is  one  high  school  in  my  district  which 
installed  military  training  last  year,  and  I  know  they  have  not  got 
400  students.    They  may  have  150  students. 

Gen.  Haax.  In  order  to  get  the  exact  details  about  that  I  will 
have  to  look  that  up.  They  are  legally  entitled  to  an  officer,  amis, 
and  equipment  if  tney  have  100  students  enrolled  for  military  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Maj.  IjCwis  testifie^l  before  this  committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  Army  ap])ropriations  bills  that  there  were  between 
90,000  anil  100,000  young  n.en  in  this  country  in  the  various  colleges 
taking  the  senior  grade,  whicli  gives  them  training  for  officers,  for 
commissions  as  second  lieutenants.  He  said  they  would  get  suffi- 
cient training  in  military  education  to  make  them  capable  of  taking 
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commi^ions  as  second  lieutenants.  As  I  understand  it,  the  schools 
Mr.  Wise  has  been  talking  about  are  the  public  schools.  I  cun  see 
very  readily  how  an  instructor  might  be  given  to  two  or  three  schools 
that  might  be  located  close  together,  each  of  which  did  not  have  the 
required  number  of  students.  If  we  adopt  the  system  of  universal 
military  training  that  is  bein^  so  much  discussed  now,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  necessary  or  advmble  to  continue  military  training  in 
public  schools? 

Gen.  Haan.  In  public  schools^  I  have  my  doubts.  But  in  colleges 
for  the  development  of  officers,  it  is  more  important  than  ever. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  That  is  a  separate  proposition,  of  course. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  The  public  school  proposition  is  rather  a  new 
thin^  in  niy  experience,  and  so  I  am  not  quite  ready  to  express  an 
opinion  about  that.  But  if  we  are  going  to  have  universal  military 
training  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  need  a  large  number  of  offi- 
cers. One  of  our  greatest  weaknesses  in  this  war  was  insufficiently 
trained  officers.  We  received  from  the  various  colleges  in  the  United 
States  something  like  50,000  officers  during  the  war.  We  want  to 
maintain  a  reserve  now  tmder  the  law  which  is  authorized,  of  50,000, 
which  requires  commissioning  for  these  various  colleges  where  we 
ha%e  instructors  about  C,000  officers  a  year.  We  keep  them  for  10 
years;  that  would  give  us  60,000  in  10  years;  allowing  about  a  thou- 
sand per  year  to  pass  out  of  our  control  would  leave  50,000.  That 
is  what  we  are  aiming  at  in  the  instruction  in  the  various  colleges 
now. 

I  have  in  my  office  a  study  on  that,  but  it  Is  to  the  general  effect 
that  we  need  in  the  senior  units  a  very  much  lai^r  number  under 
tnining  than  theoretically  would  be  neces^ry,  because  only  a  per- 
centage of  those  students  finish  the  four-year  course.  It  is  really  a 
four-year  course — two  years  basic  instruction  and  two  years  advanced 
training.  It  is  a  very  material  help  the  assistance  the  (jovernment 
allows  to  a  young  man  who  is  stru^jrling  for  an  education. 

Then  they  have  to  go  to  the  traming  camps  during  the  summer. 
I  inspected  a  number  of  those  camps  this  summer  and  they  were 
doing  splendid  work.  I  became  quite  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  I 
believe  such  experience  will  be  the  best  sort  of  thing  for  the  young 
men.  It  will  be  a  source  fnHn  which  we  will  get  some  of  our  very 
best  reser\'e  officers,  and  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  continuing  that 
if  we  decide  we  need  any  reserve  officers,  and  I  believe  we  do. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Maj.  Ijewis  testified  that  there  were  100.000  at- 
tending these  schools,  90,000  in  the  basic  courses  and  10,000,  or  ap- 
proximately that,  in  the  advanced  courses. 

Now,  the  thought  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  If  we  should  fail  to  adopt 
universal  compnlsory  military  training,  do  you  think  we  ouglit  to 
enlarge  the  system  of  training  in  the  schools  to  take  in  schools  of  50 
instead  of  100  students,  and  do  you  consider  that  the  training  in 
public  schools,  in  these  colleges,  is  a  valuable  military  asset  to  the 
Uniteti  States  ?  Is  it  such  an  asset  that  a  military  man  would  con- 
sider it  worth  while? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  high  grade  of  military  training  that  it  is  planned 
to  give  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  if  we  can  get  the  necessary  offi- 
cers and  sergeants,  will  unquestionably  constitute  a  real  military 
asset,  and  the  general  reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  should  lie 
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greatly  extended.  It  was  a  wise  provision  of  law  and  is  capable 
of  beneficent  development.  If  you  should  fail  to  establish  universal 
military  training,  I  would  say  at  least  establish  volunt^r  universal 
training,  establish  camps  throughout  the  country,  where  the  young 
men  could  get  together.  We  should  provide  for  that  in  the  same 
way  you  propose  to  provide  in  these  bills  for  men  who  are  drafted 
for  that  service  as  to  transportation,  subsistence,  etc.  I  do  not  know 
that  anybody  can  state  even  approximately  how  manv  we  would 
get  a  year  for  such  training,  but  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  than 
nothing. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  by  section  45  of  the  national  defense  act 
that  the  number  of  officers  who  can  be  detailed  to  educational  in- 
stitutions shall  not  exceed  300. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  or  advisable,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  at  this  time 
to  pass  a  law  trying  out  volunteer  training  for,  say.  three  months 
or  six  months  in  the  various  camps  we  have  in  the  country,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  whether  or  not  the  youth  of  this  land  are  anxious 
to  get  that  sort  of  training?  Or  do  you  think  it  is  best  to  go  the 
whole  length  and  make  it  compulsory  at  once? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  wonld  feel  like  going  the  whole  length. 

The  Chathman'.  How  many  soldiers  would  we  have  gotten  in  this 
»var  if  we  had  depended  on  the  volunteer  system? 

Gen.  Haan.  T  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  no  way  to  get  an  army 
lo  fight,  an  army  wortli  speaking  of  for  wars  as  they  go  to-day 
without  compulsory  service.  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  paople. 
I  went  out  West  to  demobilize  my  division,  and  I  went  thi-ough 
Michigan  and  Wisa>nsin,  and  it  struck  me  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  sentiment  up  there  in  favor  of  having  three  months'  training. 
Most  of  them  said,  "  We  do  not  want  to  spare  our  boys  for  more 
than  three  months,  but  we  think  three  months  would  be  pretty  good 
for  them,"  and  I  cnme  back  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  on 
that  line. 

I  have  had  a  questionnaire  made;  I  have  asked  officers  who  have 
been  discharged  since  they  came  back— I  have  asked  2.000  officers 
this  question,  whether  they  consider  that  liie  universal  training  for 
a  short  period  would  be  a  good  thing  for  yonng  men,  whether  we 
consider  it  a  military  asset  or  not.  and  ahout  05  per  cent  of  them 
answered  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  base  their  conclusions  upon  such  in- 
formation as  they  received  from  the  men  who  had  served  tmder 
thein^ 

Gen.  Haan.  T  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  the  good  effect 
of  the  training,  but  the  one  great  que^ion  that  troubles  me  is  the 
question  of  compulsion  in  time  of  peace.  I  am  not  contending  that 
it  would  not  be  a  good  thing,  but  as  an  alternative  if  yon  had  volun- 
tary training,  and  you  said  to  the  boys  and  to  the  parents.  "We 
are  trj-ing  this  thing  as  a  voluntary  proposition ;  we  think  you  ought 
to  have  this  training  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  for 
national  defease,  but  for  ;^'our  own  good,  and  if  you  do  not  take 
advantage  of  it  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  you  are  compelled  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 
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It  is  tiie  idea  of  compulsion  that  many  people  resent;  it  is  not  that 
ther  do  not  believe  in  th&  training. 

Gen.  Haan.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  some  of  them  look  on  it 
a  little  bit  the  other  way.  I  have  asked  some  employees  I  have  had. 
'•\Vliy  do  you  not  feel  like  going  into  the  servicer'  A  great  many 
answers  were  like  this,  "I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances  in  going 
into  the  ser^-ice.  but  I  do  not  feel  like  I  ought  to  vohiviteer  to  be  one 
of  a  few  who  fight  the  country's  battles."  This  voUinteer  training 
has  that  objection.  Say  we  ask  these  young  men  to  volunteer  to 
come  into  the  camps  to  take  a  course  of  three  months'  training.  They 
will  be.  then,  we  will  say,  one-fifth  of  the  young  men  of  the  country. 
Suppose  one-fifth  should  come  to  these  camps  and  take  military 
training.  That  would  be  a  fine  military  asset  m  case  we  should  get 
into  trouble,  our  principal  military  asset,  and  so  there  would  be  that 
comparatively  small  class  that  would  be  thrown  into  battle  first. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  we  provide  in  our  conscription  law  that  there 
should  be  no  preference  shown,  that  the  young  men  who  staved  at 
home  and  refused  to  take  this  training  wonld  be  put  into  class  A 
with  the  ones  who  had  taken  their  training,  then,  of  cour.se,  the  on^ 
who  did  not  take  the  training  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Gen.  Haan.  If  we  would  call  for  an  army,  say  a  limited  draft — 
we  will  not  say  we  need  for  every  army  four  or  five  million  men — 
but  suppose  we  should  draft  half  a  million  men  or  a  million  men. 
That  would  be,  say,  one-fifth  of  the  available  men  we  would  then 
have  one  man  iu  five  who  had  had  some  training. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  it  would  be  very  ill-advised  to  enact  luiy 
law  for  volunteer  training  and  then  excuse  a  man  who  refused  to  take 
the  training.  In  other  words,  when  it  comes  to  conscription  in  time 
of  war  I  am  not  a  believer  in  showing  any  favoritism  to  any  class  of 
citizens,  even  preachers  or  medical  students.  I  tried  to  get  those  men 
included  in  the  draft  law,  but  I  was  overruled. 

Gen.  Haak.  Let  us  take  for  example  our  reserve  officers.  We  give 
young  men  certain  advantages  and  the  Government  goes  to  a  certain 
expense  to  train  young  men  to  become  reserve  officers.  Those  young 
men  really  obligate  themselves  when  they  accept  commissions  for  five 
years,  when  they  get  through  with  their  training.  It  strikes  me 
when  you  take  men  to  these  camps  and  the  Government  spends  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  on  them  there  ought  to  be  some  obli- 
gation connected  with  that  so  that  the  Government  would  have  done 
a  little  more  than  merely  having  instructed  a  few  men,  no  matter 
what  the  number  is,  and  turned  them  \o(m  in  the  civil  community 
where  they  would  be  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Wise.  That  is  what  this  bill  provides. 

Gen.  Haan.  That  is  the  particular  thing  with  which  I  do  not 
agree  in  this  bill.  I  told  you  I  did  not  know  whether  that  could  be 
changed. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  universal  military  training  is  inaugurated,  will  it 
be  conducted  all  over  the  country  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  will  it 
be  divided  up  into  the  sections  of  the  country,  having  the  training 
in  one  section  at  one  season  of  the  year  and  in  another  section  in  an- 
other season  of  the  year? 

Gen.  Haax.  I  understand  this  bill  contemplates  making  the  train- 
ing period  at  different  times  at  different  places,  as  mi^t  be  most 
convenient,  because  of  the  climatic  conditions.  r^^^^i^ 
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Ml'.  FiEiJis.  In  that  way  not  so  many  officers  would  be  I'eqtiired, 

would  they? 

Gen.  Haan.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  that  munber 
conid  be  I'edueed,  because  if  you  are  going  to  make  anything  optional 
if  you  are  ffoinjr  to  let  them  choose  when  they  arc  going  to  take 
thfii-  training,  it  will  not  be  one-half  or  one-third. 

Mr.  FiEij)8.  But  say  in  the  Southern  States  they  would  open  up 
the  training  camps  in  March.  The  weather  would  be  fine  then. 
Then  farther  north  they  would  open  them,  say.  in  Jidy,  and  give 
them  three  montlis  before  the  cold  weather  set  in.  The  same  offi- 
cers could  give  the  instruction  at  the  different  camps. 

Mr.  Caldweij*  Three  months  in  the  South  and  three  months  in 
the  Xoith. 

(len.  Haax.  I  would  not  require  of  any  training  force  niore  than 
two  of  those  in  a  year.    You  have  got  to  have  time  to  reorganize. 

I  imderstand  you  have  had  some  experience  in  training  men.  My 
experience  is  that  it  is  the  hardest  work  in  the  world.  I  earned  my 
living  before  I  went  to  West  Point,  and, I  know  something  about 
what  work  is.  But  I  have  never  tackled  anvthing  that  is  so  hanl 
as  training  troops.  It  is  the  hardest  work  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Caldwelx..  Tender  your  plan  the  officers  would  do  the  train- 
ing for  three  months,  and  then  have  a  month  without  doing  any 
training,  and  tlien  train  the  men  three  months  again? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  and  then  they  would  have  the  rest  of  the  year, 
about  four  months,  for  recruitment,  reorganization,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  a  short  furlough.   It  is  no  amusement  to  train  troops. 

Mr.  McKgnzik.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  or  even  advisable  in  case 
we  have  universal  training  to  assemble  the  young  men  in  large  units 
such  as  divisions,  or  could  it  be  done  just  as  advantageously  in  smaller 
units?    What  is  your  opinion  about  that? 

Gen.  Haan.  You  mean  the  training  from  the  beginning? 

Mr.  McKexzie.  I  mean  the  training  proposed  to  bo  giwn  them 
under  tiiis  bill. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  you  would  have  much  better  supervision  and 
nmch  more  imiformity  in  the  training  if  you  can  get  them  into  rea- 
sonably sized  camps. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Like  the  cantonments? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  I  have  not  tliought  of  that  at  all  in  any  other 
way.  My  study  1ms  been  made  with  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  various 
cantonments.  I  have  studied  the  further  problem,  that  if  you  give 
us  an  organized  force  after  the  first  training,  that  the  remainder  of 
that  training,  if  we  can  get  them  10  days  or  2  weeks  each  year  can 
be  entirely  local.  We  do  not  need  to  assemble  them  at  all  for  that 
training  except  under  local  officers.  We  can  give  them  all  the  train- 
ing there  that  they  need.  T  woidd,  however,  have  the  officers  as- 
senii)led  about  every  two  yeai-s  for  terrain  exercises,  and  lectures. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  in  view  of  the  very  large  numl)er  of  men  who  be- 
come of  a  certain  age  annually  in  o\ir  country,  at  least  600.000  that 
would  be  available  for  training,  if  you  were  to  call  those  men  back 
for  training  one  or  two  years  after  they  had  taken  their  initial  train- 
ing, of  cour-^e  you  woulcl  have  the  class  in  camp  taking  their  initial 
training,  and  you  call  hack  the  class  that  had  graduated  in  any 
previous  year,  how  would  you  take  care  of  all  of  them? 
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Gen.  Haan.  I  would  not  call  them  back  to  tlie  cantonments.  I 
hare  Just  said  that  those  men  after  they  had  Iiad  their  initial  train- 
ing of  three  months,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  we  will  give  them 
in  the  camps — after  that  I  would  only  assemble  them  locallv.  I 
would  have  a  local  unit  in  a  town  where  a  battalion  was  located  and 
I  would  have  the  division  staff  of  that  reserve  division  provide  a 
program  of  absolutely  local  training  for  those  men.  I  would  not 
have  them  away  from  their  home  town  at  all,  only  perhaps  for  the 
assembling  of  a  regiment  at  a  point  to  which  the  men  could  march. 
Tlien  we  would  not  have  any  question  of  transportation  at  all  in  that 
connection.  My  plan  provides  a  small  cadre  for  this  in  addition  to 
the  cantonment  training. 

Their  continued  instruction,  as  long  as  they  were  a  pait  of  that 
organized  reserve — I  would  have  all  that  done  locally.  So  far  as 
the  officers  are  concerned,  1  would  only  give  them  what  we  call  ter- 
rain exercises,  which  are  exercises  in  communication  and  staff  work, 
and  for  officers  generally  handling  the  larger  units  I  would  have  them 
assembled  about  once  every  two  years  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
that  would  not  be  a  great  problem  of  transpoitatitm.  They  may 
well  be  assembled  at  the  local  cantonment,  where  they  could  see  the 
entire  communication  system,  and  where  we  could  borrow  the  use  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  the  liaison  organization,  and  establish  a  complete 
system  of  c(Hnmunication,  and  instruct  them  how  to  maneuver  a 
iHvision,  and  they  could  get  some  experience  in  the  preparation  of 
simple  ordei-s  for  operating  their  own  units.  The  enlisted  men  of 
the  combat  units  would  notl>e  at  all  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  entire  14  months  I  had  my  divisitm  I  never  had  a  divi- 
sion maneuver.  I  had  battalion  mimeuvers  and  exercises  and  ter- 
rain exercise  for  all  officers.  You  gain  notliing  by  large  maneuvers 
in  elementary  trainii^. 

Mr.  Cau)wkll.  Didyotir  section  make  a  study  of  a  single  list  and 
the  subject  of  promotion  by  selection? 

(len.  Haan.  My  section  only  made  a  study — that  is,  some  of  the 
officers  made  a  study  at  my  request — but  it  is  not  a  very  complete 
study. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  General.  Do 
you  not  think  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  officers  of  the 
Army  is  against  promotion  by  se^ction,  against  that  principle? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  tnink  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  a  great 
majority  of  officers  are  opposed  to  promotion  by  selection. 

Mr.  Jlnthont.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  this.  I  liad  a 
telegram  the  other  clay  stating  that  at  an  informal  discussion  of  the 
matter  where  there  were  several  hundred  officer  of  all  branches  of 
the  services  it  was  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  tliat  there  should  not 
be  the  unlimited  right  of  promotion  by  selection. 

Gen.  Haax.  In  other  woixls  tliey  were  opposed  to  promotion  by 
selection. 

Mr.  Antik>ny.  Yes. 

Gen.  Haan.  My  own  experience  is  that  that  is  tlie  gMieral  senti- 
ment of  the  Army.  I  want  to  sav  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  because 
I  am  in  favor  of  some  form  of  selection,  but  whether  that  is  a  prac- 
tical proposition  or  not  I  am  not  ready  to  say.  I  am  in  favor  of 
some  specific  form  of  elimination. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  that  has 
been  suggested  here.  How  long  could  these  men  and  officers  whO' 
have  been  trained  in  this  war  retain  their  military  education  which 
they  have  received  in  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  You  mean  to  be  of  real  service  in  a  military  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Five  years  or  10  years? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  should  say  for  quite  a  jwriod. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Five  years  or  10  years. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  I  should  say  10  years.  The  question  would  be 
to  get  them  into  the  service.  Iney  are  amongf  the  civil  pojiulation 
now;  they  are  just  as  much  out  of  hand  as  any  other  civilian.  If 
you  would  say  to  us  you  can  have  all  the  men  that  have  been  trained 
in  this  war  at  any  time  in  case  of  necessity,  then  we  would  have  a 
considerable  defensive  force,  and  it  would  be  a  fine  force.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  I  can  see  some  of  these  men  wlio  would  say. 
"We  have  done  our  bit  in  the  war;  let  those  chaps  who  have  not  had 
a  chance  at  this  war  try  it  in  the  next." 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  case  of  a  future  war,  say,  within  a  10-y«ir 
period,  during  all  the  intervening  time  how  would  you  keep  trade  of 
these  men? 

Gen.  Haan.  They  are  entirely  out  of  hand  now,  and  the  oiUy  way 
you  could  get  them  in  hand  is  by  the  draft  law,  except  those  who 
come  forward  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Many  of  them  in  10  years  would  be  40  yeare  old  or 
older. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes;  they  would  l>e  a  little  old  from  my  point  of  view 
for  active  front-line  work,  but  still  they  would  be  in  such  shape  that 
they  could  be  used  to  very  great  advantage.  They  would  be  good 
men  for  training  and  work  of  that  kind.  Tlxey  could  help  lis  out  in 
the  organization  of  a  real  fighting  «riny,  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  age  should  an  officer  be,  so  that  you  could  get 
the  most  efficient  service  out  of  him? 

Gen.  Haan.  For  the  combat  imits  company  officers  should  be 
between  25  and  35  years  of  age — tliat  is,  including  captains.  Majors 
should  not  be  over  40  years  of  age;  lieutenant  colonels  about  45,  not 
over  55,  and  colonels  not  over  48,  if  they  are  going  to  do  real  cam- 
paign service.  One  of  my  colonels  unquestionably  died,  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  too  old.  He  would  not  quit;  I  did  not  want  to  make 
him  quit,  because  he  was  such  a  fine  officer.  Then  another  one  after 
the  last  battle  went  to  the  hospital  and  did  not  come  back  for  months. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  old  were  they  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  One  was  54  and  the  otlier  was  49, 1  think. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  you  come  to  the  grade  of  commanding  gen- 
eral, a  little  gray  hair  really  helps,  does  it  not? 

Gen.  Haan.  1  hope  it  does  not  do  any  harm.  The  case  of  a  com- 
manding general  is  quite  different,  but  1  can  tell  you  this,  a  division 
commander  has  no  feather  bed  to  sleep  on  in  battle.  From  the  29th 
of  July  until  November  11  I  never  had  a  bed  to  sleep  on.  It  was  a 
strenuous  life,  and  I  perhaps  woidd  like  to  have  been  about  10  years 
yoimger  myself. 

Mr.  Anthont.  The  commanding  generals  of  some  of  the  great 
armies  in  the  European  war  were  really  men  of  mature  years? 
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Gen.  Haax.  Yes,  even  as  low  down  as  a  corps  the  age  does  not  come 
in  so  much.  It  is  clear  thinking  that  is  necessary  there,  but  with  the 
combat  divisions,  up  to  a  division  commander  you  need  vigor  and 
youth  to  carry  that  work  on. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Some  of  the  higher  officers  were  past  70  years  of  age, 
were  they  not? 

Gen.  Haan.  Not  in  the  combat  organizations.  The  divisions  are 
the  largest  combat  organizations  I  was  .speaking  of,  and  there  were 
no  division  commanders  

Mr.  Keabns.  I  was  not  speaking  of  division  commanders. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  Gen.  Castlenau  of  the  French  Army  is  70 
years  old,  and  I  think  Von  Hindenburg  was  around  70. 

Mr.  Anthokt.  How  old  is  Ludendorff? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  should  judge  he  is  about  58 ;  T  do  not  know  his  age. 
(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-moiTOw,  Thurs- 
day, September  25, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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cohhittee  on  military  affairs, 

House  of  Rwresentatives, 
V  ■   Txiesday,  September  SO,  1919. 

ffTATEMXKT  OF  XAJ.  OEV.  EBITEST  HINIIS. 

The  Chairmax.  General,  will  you  state  to  the  reporter  your  full 
name  and  rank  and  the  positions  you  occupied  during  the  wftr? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Ernest  Hinds,  major  jfreneral  United  States  Army. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  cliief  of  stafiE  of  the  Philippines 
Department.  In  July  of  1917  I  was  ordered  home,  and  shortly 
thereafter  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  France  and  to  report  upon 
arrival  to  Gen.  Pershinjr.  After  a  tour  of  special  duty  at  his  head- 
quarters I  was  sent  to  command  the  artillery  school  at  Saumur.  I 
remained  there  until  the  latter  part  of  January,  1918.  when  I  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  corps  artillery  of  the  First  Corps,  then 
in  training  near  Bordeaux.  I  remained  in  command  of  that  organi- 
zation until  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  T  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand tiie  Army  artillery  of  the  First:  Army,  near  Gen.  Pershing^s 
headquarters.  About  the  1st  of  May  he  designated  me  as  chief  of 
artillery  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  I  served  there- 
after in  that  capacity  at  his  headquarters  during  all  of  the  active 
operations  until  June  12  of  this  year,  at  which  time  his  headquar- 
ters began  to  be  broken  up. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  are  considering  the  question  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army.  There  have  been  a  number  of  bills 
intrranced,  as  you  know,  and  I  assume  you  have  been  able  to  look 
them  over  and  have  come  to  some  conclusion  yourself  about  the 
matter.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  statement. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  have  made  some  study  of  the  bill  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  War  Department.   The  other  bills  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  give  any  time  to.  scarcely,  and  not  very  much  to 
the  War  Department  bifl  because  of  the  pressure  of  other  work. 
The  Chairman.  The  War  Department  bill  is  H.  R.  8287. 
Gen.  Hinds.  Yes,  sir;  In  section  1  of  the  printed  bill  it  is  proposed 
to  give  a  good  deal  of  authority  to  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  powers,  functions,  etc.    As  our  experience  showed 
daring  the  war  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  be  done  during 
time  of  war.   In  time  of  peace,  theoretically,  it  is  best  because  or- 
^izations  change  more  or  less  even  in  time  of  peace.    If  all  the 
details  are  laid  (K>wn  in  the  statute  the  hands  of  the  Executive  are 
tied,  and  not  even  slight  changes  c«.n  be  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  perhaps  a  question  how  much  authority  the  Congress  should 
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delegate,  as  it  possibly  ntif^lit  le^td  to  radical  chan^;es  in  oi^niza- 
tion  without  the  consent  of  the  legislative  authorities.  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  would  ordinarily  lead  to  any  trouble,  because  mili- 
tary men  ai-e  usually  conservative.  There  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage in  giving  as  much  authority  to  the  Executive  as  the  Congress 
feel  they  could  give,  for  that  I'eason. 

'Vhia  particular  provision  of  section  1  of  the  bill  as  printed  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  law  of  1916,  as  I  understand  it  That 
law  prescribed  that  "Nothing  herein  contained,  however,  shall  pre- 
vent the  President  from  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number  of 
organizations  pi'escribed  for  the  typical  brigades,  divisions,  and 
Army  Cor|>s.  or  from  prescribing  new  and  ditferent  organizations 
and  personnel  as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  require.''  That 
bill  was  scai-cely  wholly  oi>ertttive  before  we  entered  the  war.  I 
think  that  authority  was  not  made  use  of  extensively,  but  I  do  not 
Hee  a  great  difference  between  the  authority  granted  ttie  Executive 
in  that  law  and  this  provision  that  is  pi-uposed  in  tliis  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  section  of  the  national-defense  act  were 
you  quoting  from? 

Gen.  Hinds.  That  is  the  last  sentence  of  section  3. 

The  C'hairman.  There  is  another  pi-ovision  in  there  which  gives 
the  President  authority  to  organize  the  special  and  technical  units 
in  any  way  he  might  deem  proper.  That  is  in  addition  to  tliis 
provision. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  In  the  act  of  1916? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  provision  in  the  national- 
defense  act  in  reganl  to  the  organization  of  special  and  technical 
units. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  think  chat  is  in  the  draft  act. 

The  Chaikmax.  It  may  lie;  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  it  over 
recently. 

(ien.  Hinds.  As  the  members  of  the  committee  are  well  aware  the 
War  Department  found  it  necessary  and  Gen.  Pei-shing  in  France 
also,  to  organize  many  kinds  of  organizations  we  had  not  thought 
of  before  at  all.  So  in  time  of  war  it  is  an  absolute  essential  that 
llie  Executive  lie  given  that  authority. 

Mr.  JiiMES.  Outside  of  furnishing  nionev.  what  authority  would 
Congress  have  if  this  section  stays  in  the  bill? 

(ireu.  Hinds.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  the  military 
authorities  could  go  under  this  .seetion  of  the  act  as  proposed.  But 
as  I  say  I  do  not  see  that  it  differs  in  principle  from  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  and  1  do  not  see  that  the  authority  is  very  greatly 
extended. 

Mr.  James.  If  you  read  section  '2  of  the  Overman  Act  you  will 
find  that  this  language  resembles  the  language  of  the  Overman  Act 
more  than  it  does  the  language  yon  quoted. 

(Jen.  Hinds.  Yes.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dent.  In  other  words,  why  did  you  not  u.se  the  language  of 
the  national-defense  act  instead  of  the  new  language  in  the  bill  if 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  language? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  the  framers  of 
this  legislation.  I  had  no  part  in  the  fniming  of  the  bill,  and  T  ilo 
not  know  their  reasons. 
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Mr.  James.  About  the  only  thins:  Congress  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  furnish  the  money,  and  I  might  go  fuither  and  say  that 
Congress  would  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  division  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  money  according  to  one  section  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  not  think  the  language  as  proposctl  in  the 
bill  would  enable  the  War  Department  to  reorganize  units  without 
giving  Congr^s  any  notice  whatever  of  the  proposed  ohange-s? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  believe  the  language  used  here  would  enable  them 
16  do  so  unquestionably. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  right  along  that  line,  I  dare  say  you  have 
in  mind  not  so  much  the  disturbance  of  the  foundations  of  the  Army, 
OP  of  the  service,  perhaps,  as  the  o<'cnsional  redistribution  of  per- 
sonnel within  those  arms  which  experience  may  seem  to  suggest  as 
being  advisable.  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  that  condition  which 
was  expressly  authorized  by  law  when  the  Army  was  allowed 
through  some  form  of  temporary  ccmvenitnice  to  experiment  and 
try  out  the  idea  of  a  supply  company  and  headquarters  ti'oops  by 
details  within  the  regiment,  assembling  men  for  more  or  less  perma- 
nent service  in  the  sense  that  it  was  experimental  only :  but  mstead 
of  depending  upon  the  morning  details  fi-om  troops,  batteries,  or 
comiwuiies  reporting  to  the  adjutant  and  being  assigned  to  sucb. 
kinds  of  work,  with  a  personnel  constantly  shifting,  the  Army 
worked  out  a  system  whereby  those  headquartei-s  and  supply  com- 
panies were  organized  in  a  temporary  way  and  then  tried  it  out 
Defore  the  War  Department  came  to  us  for  legislation  authorizing 
the  permanent  establishment  of  supplv  and  headquartei's  companies. 
The  scheme  was  a  wise  one  and  workexl  out  well,  and  these  sanctioned 
and  representative  technical  organizations  now  include  those  units. 

Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  put  language  in  the  bill  that  per- 
mitted anything  more  than  a  change  of  assignment  to  duty  of 
fjersonnel  within  the  organization,  so  that  there  might  be  such  a 
thing  as  adding  a  corporal  or  taking  away  one.  making  such  dis- 
tributions like  tliat  even  outside  of  the  limit  of  numbers  of  men,  but 
within  the  grade  and  pay:  to  permit  such  blanket  authority,  how- 
ever, written  into  the  law  itself,  would  enable  au  executive  to  estab- 
lish new  foundations  altogether  and  sometimes  disturb  the  main 
fimctions  and,  perhaps,  the  tactical  organization? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  believe  the  old  i)TOvision.  the  provisiou  in  the  act  of 
1916,  together  with  section  S'2  of  this  bill  as  proposed,  would  ^ve 
all  the  necessary  authority  to  the  executive  to  try  out  the  organiza- 
tions with  a  view  to  asking  Congress  to  autliorize  them. 

Mr.  Dent.  W^hat  is  section  32? 

(len.  Hinds.  It  relates  to  details.  Tt  is  ou  peije  28  of  the  printed 
bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  Vp  to  the  present  time  the  department  has  had  to 
come  to  Congress  to  get  authority  to  have  one  more  corporal  in  an 
on^nization,  or  one  less  sergeant,  or  something  similar  to  that; 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  distui'b  in  the  end  the  num- 
ber of  men  actually  in  employment  for  military  purposes,  nor  the 
pay  nor  the  grade.  But  they  did  not  have  the  right  to  send  them 
from  one  post  of  dutv  to  another  without  express  legislation,  and  T 
suppose  this  is  intended  to  be  elastic  enough  so  that  you  can  make 
mmor  changes. 
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Gen.  Hinds.  I  understand  that  to  t)e  the  main  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed wording. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  danger  onl^  is  in  this,  that  of  being  so  elastic  and 
liberal  as  to  permit  the  establishment  of  new  foundations  for  arms 

or  the  abandonment  of  well-eetablished  arms. 

Gen.  Hinds.  In  section  2,  beginning  at  line  7,  page  3,  we  find  a 
provision  for  the  transfer  of  the  chiefs  of  the  staff  corps,  the  bu- 
reaus, etc.,  to  the  line  of  the  Army.  The  distinction  heretofore  made, 
and  which  is  now  embodied  in  section  4  of  the  act  of  June,  1916, 
between  general  officers  of  the  line  and  general  officers  of  the  staff 
is  one  of  great  value  to  tlie  service,  and  it  should  be  retained.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  that  our  general  officers  should  have  had  long 
experience  in  actual  command  of  troops  in  the  lower  grades  before 
they  are  entnisted  with  the  higher  commands. 

The  effect  of  the  provisions  of  section  2,  lines  17  to  14,  page  3,  of 
the  bill  as  now  worded,  would  be  that  tlie  heads  of  staff  corps  or 
bureaus,  some  of  whom  have  had  little  experience  in  command  of 
troops,  would  become  major  generals  of  thelineof  theArmy,pa££ang 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  bri^idier  generals  of  the  line  and  in  some 
cases  over  200  or  more  of  the  colonels  who  now  rank  them  in  their 
permanent  grade  of  colonel.  They  would  pass  over  not  only  all  the 
brigadier  generals  of  the  line,  but  also  some  of  the  major  generals, 
and  also  over  Lieut.  (Jen.  Bullard,  who  has  had  conunand  of  a  regi- 
ment, a  brigade,  a  division,  a  <'orps,  and  an  army  in  action.  Their 
date  of  commission  antedates  Gen.  BuUard's  commission  as  a  major 
general,  and  they  would  in  consequence  go  in  over  him. 

Whether  the  wording  "  The  general  officers  of  the  staff  "  in  line  9 
of  page  3  includes  the  officers  now  serving  in  the  General  Staff  with 
the  temporaiT  rank  of  major  general  or  brigadier  general  is  perhaps 
a  question.  If  they  are  included,  the  number  of  officers  pas^d  over 
in  some  cases  would  be  much  greater.  One  of  these  general  officers 
on  duty  in  the  staff  would  pass  over  the  heads  of  over  1,300  regular 
officers  who  are  now  his  seniors,  and  among  them  are  seven  perma- 
nent brigadier  generals,  about  270  colonels,  315  lieutenant  colonds 
and  750  majors.  The  regular  brigadier  generals  whom  he  would 
pass  over  include  officers  who  commanded  corps  in  battle  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces;  Gen  Harbord,  who  commanded  a 
brigade  and  a  division  in  action  and  later  several  hundred  thousand 
men  in  tlie  Services  of  Supply  in  France,  and  Gen.  McAndrew,  who 
was  Gen.  Perehing's  chief  of  staff.  Another  of  these  temporary 
officers  would  go  over  the  heads  of  the  same  brigadiers  and  aoout  a 
thousand  others  who  are  now  his  seniors.  It  is  believed  that  lines  7 
to  13,  inclusive,  pa^3,  should  be  stricken  out. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  General? 

Gen  HiNos,  The  distinction  between  the  general  officers  of  the 
line  and  the  general  officers  of  the  staff,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
retained.  As  I  stated  before,  these  officers  have  not  had  great  expe- 
rience in  command  of  troops,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  should  not  be 
transferred  and  placed  in  positions  where  they  might  be  assigned  to 
command  ahead  of  these  mea  who  have  had  great  experience. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  What  is  comprehended  in  the  term  **  temporary  offi- 
cers"?  You  have  been  using  the  expression  "temporary  officers.^ 

Gen.  HixDs.  I  i-efer  to  the  officers  nolding  higher  grades  tempora- 
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The  Chairman.  Temporary  rank? 
Gen.  Hinds.  Temporary  rank ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kkabns.  Does  that  include  men  who  have  been  here  who  went 
into  the  service  from  civil  life? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  had  not  those  officers  in  mind  in  making  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  mean  to  make  a  distinction  between  a  temporary 
commission  and  the  temporary  rank  of  a  man  who  holds  a  permanent 
commission  in  another  grade? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes;  between  the  temporary  commission  in  a  higher 
grade  and  the  permanent  commission  in  the  case  of  these  ragular 
oflScers  now  on  duty  in  the  General  Staff  or  in  staff  positions. 

Mr.  McKenzle.  Can  it  not  be  veir  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
a  man  who  goes  to  West  Point?  When  a  man  is  assigned  to  West 
Point  he  is  given  a  higher  rank  than  his  regular  rank  wh«i  he  goes 
there,  and  wnen  he  leaves  there  he  goes  back  to  his  regular  place  in 
-  the  line? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes,  sir;  in  certain  ca.ses. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  also  the  case  with  the  Chief  of  Staff 
himself? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  ^£&KNS.  I  had  in  mind  the  number  of  men  brought  into  the 
military  service  from  civil  life  uid  given  rather  hi^  rank.  Miny  of 
these  men  have  made  application  to  be  retained  in  the  pennanent 
establishment.  Would  those  men,  if  retained  in  the  permanent  estab- 
li^ment,  be  retained  at  the  rank  they  had  received  during  this  war? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  do  not  know  what  the  War  Department  plan  is  with 
regard  to  those  men.  This  particiular  portion  of  the  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  does  not  refer  to  th<^  men. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  they  are  retained  in  the  service,  would  they  be  re- 
tained at  the  rank  they  received  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Hinds.  The  present  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  does  not  specify 
the  grades  they  shall  have. 

McKenzie.  Does  not  the  bill  which  we  are  discussing  have  a 
provision — I  do  not  know  what  section  it  is  in — that  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  War  Department  In  taking  in  someof  these  emergency 
officers — for  instance,  a  man  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  who  csftne  in 
from  civil  life  and  got  a  commission  in  the  Construction  Corps — 
could  he  not  be  put  right  in  the  list  of  the  regular  commissioned  offi- 
cers with  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  temporary  rank  he  held  during  the 
emergen^  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  going  to  be  frank  enough  to  aslc  you  whether 
you  approve  any  such  scheme  as  that  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  If  I  may  do  so,  I  will  take  that  up  when  I  reach  that 
section. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Dent.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
jection on  account  of  personal  grounds,  you  ai-e  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing the  bureaus  as  they  were  prior  to  the  war? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  am  in  favor  of  retaining  the  bureaus — I  would 
hardly  say  as  they  were  before  the  war.  T  believe  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff  should  have  more  control  over  tlie  bui*eaus  in  the  matter  of 
coordination  than  was  exercised  before  the  war,  although  T  Iwlieve 
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that  the  law  gave  authority  for  that  coordination  to  a  greater  extwil 
than  was  actually  exercised. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  plentT  of 
authority  in  the  law  ais  it  was  on  the  statute  books  to  have  broapflit 
about  greater  coordination  than  there  really  was? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  believe  imc|uestionabIy  so. 

The  Chairman.  Tlien  it  is  more  a  matter  of  administtHtion  than 
(iny  dfefect  in  the  law? 

Cien.  Hinds.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dent.  Could  you  put  your  finger  on  the  section  of  the  national 
defense  act  that  covers  that  case. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  believe  it  goes  back  to  the  

Mr.  Dent  (interposing).  Further  than  the  national  defense  art? 

Gen.  Hinds  (continuing).  Original  act  establishing  the  General 
Staff  Corps  in  1903,  as  I  recall  it  I  lielieve  that  the  full  authority 
granted  to  the  Chief  of  Statf  in  that  act  was  neA'er  exercised  previous 
to  the  war. 

Mr.  Dknt.  But  tlu'n-  Is  n  limitation  put  on  the  powers  of  the  (Jen- 
eml  Staff  in  the  national  defense  act  by  which  they  were  not  author- 
ized to  exercise  any  of  t!ie  functions  or  any  of  the  imwers  of  the 
Army,  but  simply  to  plan  and  suggest? 

(tcu.  Hinds.  Ves.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  proper  function  of  the 
(ieneral  Staff  Cori>s.  to  cooi-dinnte,  to  plan,  to  see  that  we  do  hnv^ 
teamwork  througliout  the  Army  in  all  of  its  branches. 

Mr.  Dent.  But  not  to  administer  the  functions  themselves? 

Gen.  Hinds.  A  certain  anioimt  of  administrative  work  must  go 
with  coordination,  but  in  it<^  broud  sense  I  think  the  General  Staff 
should  not  engage  in  purelv  administrative  work. 

Tlie  Chairm.\n.  Generuf,  you  may  proceed  with  your  discussion 
of  any  of  the  other  sections  of  the  bill  you  desire  to  refer  to. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  have  no  notes  on  section  3  except  a  very  small  de- 
tail. I  believe  the  five  brigadier  generals  referred  to  in  line  24,  page 
3,  should  be  detailed  from  among  the  brigadier  generals  of  tlie  line, 
in  case  we  retain  the  distinction  between  the  general  officers  of  the 
line  and  the  general  officers  of  the  staff. 

In  line  12,  page  4,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  insert  there  after 
(he  word  "commissions"  the  words  "or  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned."  T  l>elieve  we  should  come  to  a  single  list  in  the  Amiy 
eventually  rather  tlian  commission  men  in  the  various  grades  and 
departments.  Tlie  reason  for  stating  that  1  will  take  up  a  little 
later. 

Section  4  brings  up  the  (|nesti()n  in  re^nn!  to  the  Ins|)ector  (ien- 
(M'lil's  DcpartiiuMit.  iiifcT'ontially,  timt  having  liwii  omitted  in  the  bill. 
The  provision  for  the  Inspector  (Icncral's  Department  would  oMi- 
narily  come  in  lK*tween  section  4  and  section  5.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  need  for  an  Ins|)ect<)r  (ienerars  Department.  The  work  now 
done  by  that  department  must  be  done  in  considerable  part  at  least 
by  some  agency,  and  it  can  Ijest  be  done  by  judicial-minded  officers 
of  ability,  sjwcially  trained  for  the  work,  such  ns  those  now  de- 
tailed in  that  department.  The  tactical  inspections  should  be  made 
by  the  commanders  of  higher  units,  assisted  bv  membei-s  of  tho 
(ieneral  Staff,  but  there  is  in  addition  a  wide  field  of  inspection  now 
covere<l  by  this  department  which  neither  general  officers  nor 
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officers  of  the  General  Stnff  (should  take  time  to  make.  ConiidentinI 
investigations  and  detailed  inspections  require  much  time.  They 
can  not  be  hurriedly  done  and  they  can  not  be  well  done  except  bV 
trained  officers  who  know  from  personal  experience  what  the  needs 
of  the  line  are  and  what  the  customs  of  the  service  are.  Investiga- 
tions made  by  this  department  command  the  confidence  of  all 
brandies  of  tlie  Army  to  the  highest  decree.  Those  made  by  officers 
selected  at  random  to  make  occasional  mspections  or  investigations. 
I  fear,  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  particular  department  has  been  a  part  of 
our  Army  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Army,  I  understand. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  wiy  it  has  secui-ed  the  confidence  of  the 
Army  itself? 
(ien.  Hinds.  I 'ndoubtedly. 

Mr.  James.  Congress  may  luidonbtedly  have  the  same  idea  yon 
liave  and  the  Army  itself  may  have  that  idea,  but  under  section  1 
could  not  that  work  be  done  by  some  entirely  different  authority? 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  Gbeenb.  That  ih  exactly  what  is  contemplated,  according  to 
the  explanation  Gen.  March  gave, 
(len.  Hinds.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  it  mi^ht  be  an_  incidental  inspection,  rather 
than  a  purposeful  one,  as  it  might  be  conducted  by  a  department 
that  did  nothing  else  than  standardize  the  Army? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Many  officers  of  long  experience  in  the  Armv  think 
we  could  ver\'  well  dispense  with  this  depnrtmentj  but  1  doubt 
whether  we  could  get  the  ^me  results  by  detailing  officei^  who  have 
not  been  specially'  trained  for  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui"se,  all  the  officers  in  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Department,  except  the  chief  of  that  department,  have  been 
detailed  in  recent  yeai>s  for  a  tour  of  four  years.  During  that  time 
a  man  becomes  very  proficient  in  that  particular  work.  You  be- 
lieve, as  I  take  it  from  your  statement,  that  the  department  ought 
to  be  continued  under  the  detail  system  as  formerly? 

Gen.  H^NDS.  I  should  prefer  to  see  it  continued.  It  perliaps  might 
be  cut  down  in  strength.  As  to  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

In  regar<l  to  section  5,  providing  for  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Department.  I  think  that  officers  should  be  permanently  commis- 
sioned in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department  pist  as  they 
now  are  rather  than  be  detailed  front  the  line. 

In  regard  to  section  6,  this  section  brings  up  the  question  of 
filling  certain  staff  departments  by  detailing  line  officers  to  duty 
in  tl^. 

It  has  been  su^^ested  that  the  detail  system  for  the  staff  depart- 
ments be  abolish^  the  claim  being  made  that  a  permanent  personnel 
is  essential  to  efficiency.  But  I  think  the  detail  s;^stem  should  be 
retained  for  the  supply  departments  and  The  Adjutant  General's 
and  Inspector  General's  Departments.  It  gives  the  line  greater 
assurance  of  effective  support  than  can  be  had  in  any  other  way. 
The  question  was  thoroughly  studied  by  the  military  authorities 
uid  considered  by  Congress  in  the  1901  reorganization,  and  the 
reasons  advanced  at  that  time  are  in  general  just  as  applicable  to-day 
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as  they  were  then.  In  some  cases,  those  of  the  highly  technical  de- 
partments— the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Signal  Corps — the 
pendulum  probably  swung  too  far,  as  is  frequoitly  the  case  where 
evils  due  to  defective  organization  nave  to  be  corrected.  [Members  of 
the  Military  Committees  of  Congress  doubtless  remember  the  impos- 
sible situation  which  existed  at  ttiat  time;  the  line  suffered  so  much 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  supply  departments  that  it  was  evident 
that  a  change  must  be  made.  The  line  officers  detailed  in  a  supply  de- 
partment know,  the  needs  of  the  line  and  are  more  vitally  interested 
in  responding  to  those  needs  than  men  who  are  pemanerttly  com- 
missioned in  that  depaitment. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  Quartermaster  Coi*ps,  General^  there 
are  some  men  who  are  specialists,  or  who  have  become  specialists. 
For  instance,  there  are  inspectoi-s  of  clothing,  inspectors  of  leather, 
inspectors  of  food  supplies.  They  have  become  specialists.  Would 
you  have  those  men  go  back  to  tne  combat  units  after  four  years* 
detail? 

Gen,  Hinds.  Not  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  Chairman.  AVherp  would  you  begin,  probably,  'to  detail  a 
man  permanently  in  the  Quartermaster  Department  who  had  ac- 
quired that  special  knowledge  which  made  him  a  valuable  man  to 
go  to  various  manufacturing  industries  to  look  after  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  supplies  required  for  our  Army? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  would  make  it  possible  to  redetail  immediately 
without  i*eturn  to  duty  with  troops  officers  of  the  grades  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  colonel. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  have  this  kind  of  a  condition, 
then:  If  you  i*edetail  him  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  would  he  not 
want  to  get  back  to  his  fighting  unit  right  away,  because  that  is  tJie 
place  where  he  would  receive  promotion? 

Gen.  Hinds.  He  would,  and  we  had  that  trouble  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Gen.  Hinds.  But  I  believe  that  the  advantage  of  having  a  man 
Irelong  to  the  great  permanent  body  of  officers,  naving  him  feel  the 
f-all  of  that  body  upon  him  to  a  stronger  degree  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly feel  it  otherwise,  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  disad- 
vantage you  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  suggestion  made  to  the  com- 
mittee to  this  effect:  That  when  a  man  becomes  a  specialist  alongcer- 
tain  lines,  even  in  the  supply  divisions,  he  becomes  exceedingly  valu- 
able for  that  work,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  mooted  that  he  b© 
appointed  permanently  in  that  corps,  with  an  occasional  detail, 
maybe  a  limited  period,  to  the  line,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  up 
with  the  line  work  and  so  as  to  enable  him  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
his  department  with  that  of  the  line  organizations.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  kind  of  plan  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  the  detail  system  con- 
tinued for  the  supply  department,  having  in  mind  the  state  of  affairs 
which  existed  in  1898. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  simply  desires  to  get  your  opinion 
on  these  questions. 

Mr.  Obbenb.  Bight  in  that  same  connection,  let  me  refer  again  to 
section  5,  in  regard  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department, 
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which  was  passed  over  by  you  with  the  mere  suggestion  that  vou 
tbou^t  perhaps  that  might  be  made  permanent.  In  view  of  the  tact 
of  ^e  circum^nces  you  have  detailed  about  tiie  other  departments 
and  corps,  is  there  anything  to  the  suggration  that  if  men  are  in  per- 
manent employment  in  the  headquartei^  here,  merely  dealing  witli 
processes  of  law  and  having  no^  occasional  refre^ii^  work  with  the 
line  activities  of  the  service,  the  actual  conditions  of  daily  and  nightly 
service  and  the  customs  of  the  service  whidi  sometimes  operate  far 
more  powerfully  than  law — is  there  some  tendency  for  them  to  be- 
come somewhat  abstract  and  theoi*etical  in  a{)plying  the  particular 
principles  of  law  rather  than  suiting  the  punishment  to  tne  crimed 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think,  perhaps,  there  is  a  tendency  that  way  on  the 
part  of  individuals — occasionally,  at  least. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  a  Judge  Advocate  (Jeiieral's 
Department  on  the  SRine  system  by  T\-luch  the  other  corps  are  sup- 
plied, men  who  are  fresh  from  contact  with  the  service  as  it  actually 
IS,  and  appreciate  the  necessity  for  accommodation  and  tact,  relying 
on  company  discipline  that  never  knows  a  record,  would  not  that 
rather  tend  to  humanize  the  possibilities  once  in  a  while  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice? 

Gen.  Hi3irD0.  1  believe  that  result  would  be  obtained  in  the  service 
by  sending  these  officers  to  department  or  division  headquarters. 
iVy  would  be  in  quite  close  contact  with  troops  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr,  Gbeene.  You  realize,  of  course,  as  a  man  of  long  experience, 
that  under  the  normal  conditions  in  the  Regular  Army  a  good  com- 
pany father  has  discipline,  nothing  gets  on  the  record,  and  it  is 
merely  persuasive,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  steel  hand  in  the  velvet 
glove;  but  as  soon  as  his  command  realizes  that  the  old  man  is  just, 
^e^'  never  complain,  and  it  does  not  go  to  the  record  and  dis^*ace 
their  record  and  mulct  them  in  money,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
pretty  soon  his  discipline  is  maintained  more  by  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel than  by  his  direct  authority.  He  has  a  well-organized  com- 
mand and  he  seldom  has  a  court-martial. 

Gen.  Hinds.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  possible  if  the  law  offioei*s  of  the  Army  were 
more  in  contact  with  that  good,  fatherly  way  of  getting  control  of 
discipline  that  they  themselves  might  read  a  little  more  of  the  modem 
tendencies  of  the  humanities  into  the  law? 

Gen.  Hinds.  The  officers  of  that  department  

Mr.  Greene  (interposing),  X  hope  I  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  not  insinuating  a  criticism  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  De- 
partment. I  am  speaking  more  largely  of  our  experience  in  the  last 
war,  when  much  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  work  was  dona  by  inex- 
perienced men,  of  necessity. 

Oen.  Hinds.  The  officei^  of  that  department  heretofore  in  time  of 
peace  have  ordinarily  had  considerable  expoiraice  in  the  itinior 
grades  with  troops,  and  the^r  have  gotten  a  thorough  knowleage  of 
the  human  side  oi  the  Army  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  that  continue,  however,  if  we  were  starting  in 
a  young  class  of  officers  who  had  not  been  in  contact  with  troops, 
and  who,  by  taking  permanent  commissions  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
GeaeraPs  Ifepartment.  never  did  get  that  contact,  would  we  not  soon 
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raise  a  class  of  junior  officers  who  would  not  have  that  advantage 
which  the  present  personnel  has. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  believe  the  advantage  which  that  personnel  has 
had  should  be  continued,  it  should  be  assured  to  the  officers  who  come 
into  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department  thereafter. 

Mr.  Kearnr.  Do  vou  think  they  ought  to  be  trained  lawyei-s? 

Gen.  IIiNDs.  I  believe  a  trained  lawyer  is  not  very  essential  in  the 
administration  of  military  justice.  We  want  to  get  a  general  idea 
of  what  is  justice  to  all  concerned  and  see  that  that  is  done,  and  I 
think  it  is  more  a  Tiiatter  of  goofl  judgment  and  common  sense  than 
it  is  of  technical  legal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Krabnr.  (ieneral,  I  have  always  found  in  civil  life  that  men 
were  more  jealous  of  their  liberties  than  they  were  of  their  habits. 
In  the  Medical  Department  you  provide  the  best  physicians  you  can 
get  in  the  Army.  You  do  not  detail  a  man  who  has  been  in  the 
Cavalry  into  the  Medical  Department,  if  he  is  not  a  physician.  You 
do  that  because  you  are  anxious  to  take  care  of  the  health  of  the 
soldier. 

Now,  by  the  same  pi-ocess  of  reasoning,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
liberty  o^  the  soldier  as  best  you  can,  why  not  build  up  the  law 
department  of  the  Army  with  real  lawyers — men  who  can  guard  and 
who  have  been  trained  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  man? 

I  have  found  in  civil  life  that  if  a  man  gets  sick  he  will  send  for 
the  nearest  physician.  If  a  man  is  about  to  lose  his  liberty  he  will 
send  for  the  best  lawj-er  he  can  get,  and  if  he  has  not  got  the  money 
to  pay  him  he  will  borrow  money  from  his  neighbors,  and  the 
neighbors  will  chip  in  to  help  him,  if  they  think  he  nas  a  just  cause. 
He  will  spend  moif  money  to  defend  his  liberty  than  to  recover  his 
health,  and  I  do  not  see  why  that  idea  can  not  be  carried  into  the 
Army.  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  about  that. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  the  officers  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Department  now  commissioned  in  that  department  have  been  well 
tramed  in  the  law.  I  think  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law  should 
be  expected  of  those  officers.  But  the  nice  technicalities  of  the  law. 
in  my  opinion,  do  not  have  great  weight  in  the  administration  of 
military  justice. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out.  Would 
not  the  soldier,  the  enlisted  man,  perhaps  have  an  equal  or  a  better 
chance  to  obtain  justice  from  a  man  of  good,  sound,  ordinary  com- 
mon sense  who  was  familiar  at  least  with  the  Articles  of  War,  and 
who  had  had  some  experience  in  active  military  life,  and  who  had 
been  detailed  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office-^woiild  not 
that  enlisted  man,  or  even  an  officer  on  trial  have  a  better  chance 
of  getting  justice — and  that  is  the  whole  thing  in  law — than  he 
would  perhaps  from  a  technical  lawyer  who  had  spent  his  life  either 
in  defending  or  prosecuting  men  and  thereby  perhaps  could  not 
take  the  broad  view  that  a  man  who  had  been  detailed  from  the 
Army,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Articles  of  War  and  pcKsessing 
good  ordinary  common  sense  would  take,  ^\'hich  in  your  judgment 
would  give  the  soldier  a  better  opportunity  of  receiving  justice? 

Gen.  H1ND8.  I  think  that  the  officer  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department  who  thoroughly  knows  the  customs  of  the  service 
would  be  much  moiv  likely  to  assure  a  man  justice  than  a  man  who 
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does  not  know  the  inner  life  of  the  Army.  Custom,  in  &  military 
eense,  fretmently  makes  what  we  call  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  MoKsNzxE.  It  becomes  law,  or  it  has  the  force  of  law,  and 
the  technical  lawyer  would  Qot  be  conversant  with  that,  the  lawyer 
who^  pertiaps,  had  come  in  from  a  law  school  and  had  been  com- 
missioned in  the  Judge  Advocftte  General's  Department? 

Mr.  Gmene.  That  was  my  point  precisely.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  altogether  desirable  if  a  military  officer  had  instruction  in  law, 
doubtless,  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  now,  so  that  he  would  have  a  status  and  a  standing  to  be  recog- 
nized professionally.  And  yet,  along  the  line  of  Mr.  McKenzie^s 
suggestion,  in  civil  life  the  battle  of  the  lawyers  is  competition  with 
one  another  over  points  of  law  involved.  It  we  get  an  Army  officer 
who  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  law  to  know  what  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  soldiers  may  be,  he  goes  into  a  court-martial  to  do 
ji^ice  to  the  soldier  rather  than  battle  with  another  lawyer. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Just  so. 

Mr.  KE.vKNb.  I  think  the  same  observation  Mr.  McKenzie  has 
made  could  be  made  in  regard  to  a  doctor.  We  can  find  plenty  of 
proof  that  more  men  would  get  well  if  they  never  saw  a  doctor  and 
if  they  simply  used  homely  i*euiedies. 

Mr.  Miller.  General,  liow  do  you  differentiate  between  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  Army  and  the  administration  of 
ju.stice  in  civil  lire? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  common  sense  is  the  principal  essential  in 
the  administration  of  military  justice. 

Mr.  MiLi^ER.  And  also  some  legal  knowledge  is  es-sential. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Miller.  Tlie  gi'eater  the  lefi^l  knowledge,  and  the  greater 
the  amount  of  common  sense  the  more  justice  you  get  all  along  the 
line,  civil  as  well  as  military? 

Gen.  HiXDS.  I  believe  so.  • 

Mr.  MiM.EK.  If  that  is  the  gi^t  of  the  adiuinistration  of  jastioe 
in  civil  life,  emlwilying  ii  high  <legree  of  legal  training,  why  is  it 
not  necessary  in  military  life  to  have  the  same  thing^ 

Gen.  Hinds.  The  same  questions  do  not  i>rtlintirily  .arise  in  the 
administration  of  military  jiistice.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  when  a 
question  of  any  Ieg:al  importance  arises  in  the  Army.  When  such 
a  question  does  arise,  counsel  will  always  be  detailed,  as  required, 
to  protect  the  rights  of  anv  individual  who  m«v  lie  brought  to  trial. 

Mr.  Mil  j/EB.  It  is  the  capacity  of  the  gentleman  who  is  detailed 
to  defend  those  rights? 

Gen.  Kinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  ran  not,  in  my  own  mind,  distinguish  Iwtween  the 
man  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  of  t)  soldier  on  trial  who  docs 
not  know  anything  alwut  those  rights  and  the  fellow  who  is  detailed 
in  civil  life  to  defend  a  man  when  he  does  not  know  anything  about 
what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it.  I  tliink  the  one  man  is  just  as  impotent 
ft  factor  in  the  administration  of  justice  as  tlie  other. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes,  a  certain  amount  of  legal  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary, of  course. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  been  discussing  here,  General,  the  idea  of 
having  some  man  connected  with  a  court-martial  who  is  well  versed 
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in  the  law  to  advise  the  court-martial  in  its  pixiper  functioning.  I 
have  si)ent  30  years  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  I  take  it,  the  law  is  essen- 
tially the  practice  of  technicalities.  Everything  pertaining  to  law 
is  technical,  and  everything  pertaining  to  any  other  science  is  tech- 
nical. I  do  not  mean  necessarily  quibbling,  but  the  ccmstruction  of 
a  statute  is  a  technical  matter,  the  administration  of  justice,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  technical. 

If  you  put,  as  you  sa^,  common  sense  at  the  bottcmi  of  this  mat^ 
tcr.  you  would  have  a  hne  of  precedents  in  the  Army  which  would 
just  simply  be  bewildering.  You  would  have  a  long  line  of  prece- 
dents such  as  we  have  in  civil  life  in  the  various  decisions  of  our 
courts  where  the  principles  of  law  are  applied;  is  that  not  a  fact? 
If  each  case  is  derided  on  its  own  particular  merits,  irrespective  of 
the  law  eroverning  it,  would  that  not  be  the  fact? 

Gen.  HtNDS.  I  do  not  Ulink  that  cases  should  be  decided  irrespec- 
tive of  the  merits  of  the  case  or  irrespective  of  the  law  of  the  case. 
But  it  is  not  one  case  in  a  thousand  that  arises  in  the  Army  where 
there  is  any  legal  point  involved.  It  is  a  question  of  a  man  going 
away  without  authority,  or  some  such  matter  as  that.  They  are 
ordinarily  extremely  simple. 

Mr.  MiLi.ER.  We  had  the  Judge  Advocate  Genei-al  before  us  yes- 
terday, and  he  told  us  about  something  like  35,000  general  courts- 
martial  in  France  involving  moral  turpitude.  Some  of  them,  large 
numbers  of  them,  involved  rape,  and  various  things  which  were 
statutoi-y  crimes  as  distinguished  from  military  crimes.  I  can  not 
get  out  of  my  head  whv  stealing  in  the  Army  is  to  be  differentiated 
from  stealing  in  civil  life,  or  why  there  should  be  any  distinction 
between  an  infinite  number  of  crimes  of  that  kind  committed  in  civil 
life  and  in  military  life.  I  can  see  how  sleeping  on  poet  is  a  different 
kind  of  crime  from  anything  known  to  civil  life,  but  I  can  not 
divorce  myself  from  the  idea  that  the  administration  of  justice  by 
trained  jurists  is  as  essential  in  military  life  as  in  civil  life  in  ord«^ 
to  get  justice,  and  that  is  the  experience  of  mankind,  that  tlie  best 
way  ((>  get  justi<  e  is  amongst  men  who  are  especially  trained  in  the 
administration  of  the  law. 

Gen.  Hinds.  The  percentage  of  the  cases  that  military  men  have 
to  deal  with  involving  moral  turpitude  and  statutory  crimes  in  gen- 
eral is  almost  insignificant  in  the  Army,  in  my  opinion.  They  occa- 
sionally arise,  it  is  true.  They  did  arise,  I  presume,  in  France  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  would  in  time  of  peace  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Grebke.  The  civil  authorities  take  jurisdiction  oi-dinarily 
when  there  is  a  crime  against  the  statutes? 

Gen.  Hinds.  There  is  a  legal  provision  for  turning  prisoners  over 
to  the  civil  authorities  when  they  have  committed  certain  crimes. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  if  the  crimes  occur  off  a  military  reservation,  the 
soldiers  being  under  military  discipline  in  the  Army,  they  are  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  are  they  not? 

Gen.  Hinds.  They  may  be,  and  they  frequently  are. 

Mr.  MiUiER.  Are  they  not  always? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Dent.  A  State  court  would  not  take  jurisdiction  of  a  crime 
committed  on  a  military  reservation,  would  it? 
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Gen.  HzNDS.  There  is  concurrent  jurisdiction  frequently. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  General. 

Gen.  HisDs.  Referring  again  to  section  6,  the  liighly  technical 
departments  should  have  the  detail  in  the  lover  grades  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  out  the  suitability  of  young  officers.  I  would  retain 
the  detail  system  for  the  higher  grades,  but  I  would  make  it  possible 
to  make  redetails  continuous  in  the  grade  of  field  officer  in  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  and  in  all  grades  from  captain  upwards  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  It  is  essential  that  these  departments  be  kept 
up  to  a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency.  This  can  be  done  under  the 
detail  system  by  the  refusal  of  the  head  of  a  staff  departanent  to 
redetail  an  inefficient  officer  at  the  expirati(m  of  his  four  years' 
detail.  He  will  then  go  back  to  the  line,  which  can  better  afford  to 
absorb  him  than  the  staff  de^artanent  can.  Moreover,  if  we  can  have 
an  effective  scheme  of  elimmati(»i,  which  I  believe  to  be  possible, 
officers  who  fail  to  make  good  after  return  to  the  line  will  he  elim- 
inated.   This  will  be  particularly  true  in  time  of  war. 

One  modification  of  vital  importance  to  the  field  artillery  should 
be  made  in  sections  6  and  9.  It  is  shown  by  the  tables  of  organiza- 
tiwi  prepared  by  the  War  Department  in  connection  with  this  bill 
that  the  ammunition  trains  are  to  be  taken  away  from  the  Artillery 
and  g^ven  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  the  Quarteruinster 
Coi"ps.  In  each  divisional  ammunition  train  a  truck  company  is  to 
go  to  the  Motor  Transj>ort  Corps  and  a  caisson  and  wagon  company 
to  the  Quartermaster  ('orps.  There  is  thus  a  divided  responsibility 
for  the  artillery  ammunition  supply  witli  no  proper  control  by  the 
artillery  commander  over  either  of  the  two  agencies.  This  is  vitally 
wrong  in  i)rinciple.  It  has  heretofore  been  regarded  almost  as  a 
military  axiom  that  the  responsibility  for  the  supply  of  ammunition 
for  the  artillex7  brigades  should  rest  upon  the  shouldei's  of  the  ar- 
tillery commander.  He  and  his  men  can  get  on  for  a  short  tinie 
without  food,  but  defeat  is  certain  if  their  ammunition  supply  fails. 
I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  that  these  units  be  deducted  from  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  section  6  and 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  in  section  9  and  restored  to  the  field 
artillery,  where  they  properly  belong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  table  here  .showing  what  those  organiza- 
tions are,  if  the  committee  cares  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  put  that  in  the  hearings? 

Gen.  HiSDS.  Yes,  sir.  * 
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(Tlie  table  refcned  to  is  as  follows:) 

Extract  from  proponed  tahtea  of  organization.   "AiHU'unition  train"  sheet 
Xo.  iS.  columnt  i.  i,  and  S. 


I'alts. 


2.  Captain  

3.  Flnt  Hmteoant . . 

4.  Second  lieutenant. 


9. 


Total  eommiSBloaed . 


9.  Ordnanoc mfmatt.. 

7.  First  sergeaon  

8.  Ifcea  sergeant  

9.  Buppl;  sergeant  

10.  SUbTe  sergeant  

11.  Scrgeaats  

12.  Corporala  

13.  Coots  

li.  Chief  mechanic  

16.  Horseshoen  

la.  Mechanic  

17.  Saddler  

18.  Wa0inen  

19.  Buglers  

20.  Privates,  Drat  Class. 

21.  Privates  


22. 
33. 


Totd  enlisted. 
Aggregate  


OoetnKk 
eonpanr-' 


2» 
26 


OneealsMo' 
B— guy 
andw^on 
conipaiiy. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

5 
» 
2 
t 
7 
1 
1 

17 
*2 
10 
21 


7» 


7ft 


78 


77 


>  Uotta  TraoMport  Corps  persoonel.     >  Quartermaster  Corps  personnel.     >  l,  bu{^,  first  dass. 

Mr.  J.\MES.  8iippo.se  we  do  put  them  all  in  one  section,  under  the 
provisions  of  Ai-ticle  I  could  not  the  Chief  of  Staff  put  tlieni  all  back 

as  they  were? 

(jen.  Hindis.  As  I  understand  it  he  could,  or  the  Secretai'y  of 
War,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  MiLL&K.  You  are  of  the  idea  that  the  man  responsible  for  the- 
Artillery  should  have  the  authority  lo  say  when  and  where  and 
how  the  ammunition  should  come  up  and  who  should  bring  it?  . 

(leu.  HiN'iw.  lie  must  control  tlie  amuiimition  supply. 

Mr.  Kearns.  This  question  occurs  to  me,  General,  that  if  we 
were  to  cut  out  all  there  is  in  this  bill  after  line  23  on  page  2,  that 
would  constitute  practically  the  entire  bill.  All  that  follows  does 
not  amount  to  much  liecause  it  could  all  l>e  done  by  the  President, 
if  he  wanted  to  do  it. 

(len.  Hisi>s.  I  do  not  possess  the  legal  knowledge  to  make  my 
answer  worth  much  on  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  hill  the  President,  it, 
seems  to  me,  would  have  very  wide  authority,  and  it  seems  to  me 
he  could  build  up  the  Army,  and  if  you  cut  off  every  bit  of  this 
bill  following  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  section  limit- 
ing the  nuinoer  of  officers — aside  from  that  the  President  can  or- 
ganize the  Army  under  section  1  in  any  way  he  wants  to.  ivgardless 
of  what  we  put  in  the  bill. 
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Gen.  Hinds.  I  had  no  part  in  the  framing  of  this  bill.  I  can 
not  imagine  that  the  War  Department  authorities  would  make  any 
radical  departures  from  the  orjianization  which  they  propose  to 
Congress  to  establish.  I  believe  they  would  hold  very  cloi:»jly  to  that 
►  organization. 

Mr.  James.  Suppot^e  the  present  Chief  of  Staff  shouhl  resign  and 
there  would  be  another  Chief  of  Statf  in  three  months;  he  could  do 
everything  provided  for  in  the  bill,  could  he  not? 

Gen.  Hinds  It  looks  to  me  as  if  he  would  have  great  power  under 
the  bill  as  proposed. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  the  present  Chief  of  Staff  should  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  had  certain  ideas  about  the 
Army.  Under  section  1  as  it  now  stands  he  could  reorganize  the 
Army  along  any  line  he  saw  fit,  and  would  only  be  limited  in  the 
number  of  officers  he  should  have  in  certain  grades.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  follow  out  his  own  ideas — and  he  has  definite, 
well-defined  ideas  as  to  how  the  organization  of  the  Army  should 
be  formed — if  Gen.  March  should  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  under  this  bill,  he  could  organize  the  Army  in  any  way  he 
wanted  to,  with  only  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  officers  he 
should  have. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  really  do  not  feel  that  I  could  properly  interpret 
the  language  of  the  bill  as  to  what  the  possibilities  might  be  under 
it.  I  can  only  say  that  this  language  ^eenis  to  give  the  Executive 
considerable  authority.   How  far  he  could  go.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  a  good  provision 
in  the  third  section  to  compel  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  report  to  Con- 
gress immediately  when  a  change  in  the  organization  is  made? 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  always  be  able 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  Army.  They  have  to  vote  the  fimds 
for  tiie  upkeej)  of  the  Army,  and  while  I  have  no  knowledge,  particu- 
larly, of  constitutional  law,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Anny,  and  they  should  raiow  what  is  going  on 
in  it  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  then  advocate  an  amendment  to 
that  effect,  that  Congress  be  notified  of  uiy  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  any  unit  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  proper  require- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  the  military  authorities  would  keep  Con- 
gress informed,  in  fact,  without  such  a  requirement. 

The  Chairman.  Especially  in  peace  times? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes,  especially  in  peace  times. 

Mr,  James.  Even  if  that  should  oe  done  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  should  not  approve  of  some  new  plan 
adopted  by  the  War  Department,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee introduced  a  bill  repealing  that  particular  part,  the  committee 
reported  out  the  bill,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  but  the  President  backed  up  his  Chief  of  Staff  and  refused 
to  si^  this  bill,  we  would  have  to  muster  a  two-thirds  vote  to  get 
the  bill  through. 

140432— 19—PT  5  2 
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The  Chairuan.  That  is  true;  but  I  imagine  that  if  they  did  any- 
thing that  was  radically  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Congress  or 
the  country  you  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Mr.  James.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  safer  to  keep  that  in  our  own 
hands  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  asking  for  information,  and  when  we 
finally  get  all  the  information  we  will  probably  have  to  sit  down  and 
thrash  out  the  language  of  the  bill,  so  that  it  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee.  I  am  only  asking  these  questions  for  infor- 
mation, and  the  committee  would  like  to  get  the  suggestions  of  the 
men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  many  years,  and  especially  men 
who  have  seen  service  on  the  other  side  during  this  war. 

Gen  Hinds.  I  can  not  imagine  the  military  authorities  making 
changes  simply  for  the  sake  of  change,  or  makmg  any  arbitrary  use 
of  any  power  that  may  be  granted  them. 

The  Chaikmax.  I^et  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  within  my  own  knowledge.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  about  six  or  eight  years  ago,  when  the  tmiforms  of  the  Army  were 
modified,  and  then  a  few  weeks  after  tiicre  was  another  modifica- 
tion, and  officers  were  put  to  the  expense  of  liavinjj  new  uniforms 
made  or  their  old  uniforms  changed,  and  then  within  two  or  three 
months  again  there  wa.s  another  modification,  and  they  had  to  go 
through  tne  same  tiling,  so  that  Congress  can  hare  no  assurance  as 
to  what  may  he  done  by  the  Staff. 

Gen  HiNDw.  Sections  10  and  11  relate  to  the  Medical  Department 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  I  liave  no  comment  to  make  on  those 
sections. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  t!»e  Transporta- 
tion Corps  and  tlie  Motor  Transport  Corps,  wlietliei-  they  should  be 
separate  units,  or  whether  one  organization  should  handle  both 
kinds  of  transportation  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  have  not  made  a  study  of  that,  Mr.  Cliainnan;  but 
I  see  no  good  i-eason  why  it  should  not  he  one  corps. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  were  going  to  make  some  couunent 
about  the  section  relating  to  the  Me4ical  Department. 

(Jen.  Hixns.  I  have  no  comment  to  make  on  sections  10  and  11, 
which  relate  to  the  Medical  Corps  and  the  Engineer  Corp-s.  I  have 
already  referred  to  section  1*2  in  my  comment  on  .section  t».  In  re- 
gard to  sections  18,  14,  and  ITi,  wliicli  refer  i-espectively  to  the  Signal 
Corps,  the  Air  Service,  and  the  Tank  Corps,  under  the  present  bill 
the  officers  for  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Air  Service,  ana  the  Tank 
Corps  are  to  l)e  detailed  from  tlie  line  officers.  These  services,  while 
auxiliary  to  the  infantry,  are  combat  organizations,  just  as  much  as 
the  engineer  troops  are,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
their  officers  should  not  be  permanently  commissioned  therein,  or  at 
least  permanently  assigned  in  case  commissions  sliould  be  made  in 
the  Army,  instead  of  in  particular  arms. 

Section  16  refei-s  t^i  cliaplains,  >section  17  to  band  leaders,  and 
section  18  to  the  Hiueaii  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  I  have  no  comment 
to  make  on  those  sections. 

Section  19  provides  for  the  Militia  Bureau.  The  high  grade  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Xational  Guard  and  the  encouragement  given 
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hy  the  Federal  Government  in  the  appropriations  for  miiinte- 
^vance  and  in  the  provision  of  instructors  for  the  Begular  Army  to 
assist  in  its  training  have  made  it  efficient  in  spite  of  a  most  de- 
fective systeni.  In  no  oi^nization  can  there  be  maximum  efficiency 
where  there  is  a  dual  responsibility ;  particularly  is  this  true  of  miU- 
tsQ"  organizations. 

We  should  wholly  federalize  our  National  Guard,  divorcing  it 
completely  from  State  control,  and  providing  for  its  being  used 
whenever  necessary  to  supplement  the  State  police  forces  m  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  latter  sliould  be  given  no  Federal  aid. 

I  have  no  comments  to  make  on  any  of  the  other  sections,  Mr. 
(*hairmui,  until  we  get  to  sections  25  and  26,  in  reference  to  the 
Field  Artillery. 

Under  the  tables  of  organization,  upon  which  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  based  the  strength  of  the  Field  Artillery  and  the  Coast 
.Vrtillery  Corps,  all  the  artillery  accompanying  the  armies  in  the 
tield,  except  the  Divisional  Artillery,  is  to  be  manned  by  the  Coast 
Artillery  personnel.   Tliis  involves  n  radical  change  of  the  present 
law — the  act  of  Januai^r  ii;">,  1907.  A  slmrt  rosunie  of  the  history  ot 
our  Artilleiy  organization  will  make  clear  the  reasons  for  the  pas- 
sagre  of  that  act.   From  March  3,  1847,  until  Febi'uary  2.  1901,  the 
orjjanization  of  the  Artillei^  of  the  Fnited  States  Army  was  regi- 
iitental.  each  regiment  consisting  of  12  iMitteries,  2  of  which  were 
amied  and  equip]>ed  as  light  artillery.    Officers  wei-e  detailed  by  roster 
fortwo-yeartoui-sof  duty  with  the  light  batteries.  With  the  improve- 
ment of  the  arm,  this  arrangement  became  unsatisfactoiy :  there 
arose  a  need  and  a  demand  for  specialization  in  training.    As  a 
result  of  many  years  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  Artillery  officers, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
the  Artillery  in  the  reorganization  of  1901  was  organized  as  a 
corps,  but  was  divided  into  two  branches,  (^oast  and  Field. 

Shortlv  afterwards  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  Army 
of  a  modem  rapid-fire  field  gi'"*  and  the  many  improvements  inci- 
dent thereto,  caused  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  for  a  greater  speciali- 
zation in  training  and  a  permanent  assignment  of  the  personnel  to 
one  or  the  other  oranch  of  the  Artillery  Corps.  For  several  years 
prior  to  1907,  Artillery  officers  with  practical  unanimity  urgently  de- 
man<1ed  &  separation  of  the  corps  into  the  two  branches — ^Field  and 
Coa-'^t,  Tlie  reasons  for  desiring  the  separation  were:  That  it  was 
whoHv  impossible  for  any  officer  to  become  expert  in  both  branches; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  specialize  not  only  in  one  or  the  other 
branch,  but  within  each  branch ;  that  there  existed  no  tactical  rela- 
tion b^ween  the  two  brandies:  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Artil- 
\ery  would  l)e  greatly  increased  by  the  separation  and  consequent 
specialization  of  the  work  of  the  officers. 

The  Chief  of  Artillery.  Gen.  Murray,  advocated  the  separation 
for  the  following  reasons*: 

Jt  IM  a  MHind  military  principle  that  only  such  arms  of  the  service  as  have 
a  flzhtlD^  or  tactft-al  relation  wUli  each  other  slioulil  Ih!  combined  for  orgaui- 
atlon  purpottes.  The  t^ast  Artillery,  ortjanizeil  twlely  for  the  proi>er  handling 
of  the  two  correlntiTe  elraients  of  harbor  defense — heavy  gims  in  fixed  em- 
utavewentt*  ami  aubiiiarlne  mines  In  position  In  channels  to  be  defended — 
conirtltuteti  J«  rtwHty  a  imsKlve  defensive  force  which  has  no  tactical  relation 
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whatever  wltb  Hio  active  forces  of  Infantry,  Ciivnlry,  or  Field  Artillery,  the 
three  fightin;;  elcnientK  of  a  mobile  army.  In  nil  mobile  armlet)  there  is  a 
definite  ratio  b*^t\veen  tlie  three  lighting  elements  wiieiiever  these  are  combined 
In  organizations  for  t)U*tk-ni  purp"se.s,  the  size  of  the  organization  or  of  the 
mobile  army  determining  the  amount  and  organization  of  its  Field  Artillery. 
The  Coast  Artillery,-  constituting  the  defense  of  harbors  against  an  enemy's 
fleet,  not  only  lias  no  tactical  relation  with  any  of  the  lighting  elements  of  a 
mobile  army,  but  there  is  no  definite  ratio  between  the  two  fighting  elements, 
heavy  guns  and  mines.  The  number  and  character  of  the  guns  end  Uie  number 
of  mines  vary  with  each  harbor  to  be  defended.  The  combination  of  the 
Coast  and  Field  Artillery  Into  a  corps  as  is  now  done  is  not  only  unsound 
a»  a  military  iprincipie.  but  the  frequent  interchange  of  ofiiwrs  between  the 
tactically  unrelatetl  arms  Is  considered  detrimental  to  the  efflclency  of  both. 

The  Geneviil  Staff  as  a  whole,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  after  sev- 
eral 3'ears  of  study  advocated  legislation  to  accomplish  the  separa- 
tion. As  a  result,  Conj;ress  enacted  the  law  of  January  25,  1907, 
creating  the  two  branches. 

This  law  defines  these  branches  as  follows: 

The  Coast  Artillery  Is  the  artillery  charged  with  the  care  and  use  of  the 
fixe<l  and  movable  elements  of  land  and  coast  fortifications,  Including  the 
submarine  mine  and  torpedo  defenses.    (Sec.  3,  act  of  Jan.  25,  1907.) 

The  Field  Artillery  is  the  artillery  which  accompanies  an  army  In  the 
field,  and  includes  light  artillerv,  horse  artillery,  siege  artillery,  and  mountain 
artillery.    (Sec.  4,  act  of  Jan.  25,  1907.) 

There  have  been  remarkable  developments  in  motorization  of 

artillery  transportation  since  1907,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  true 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Field  and  the  Coast  Artillery  has 
not  been  changed  thereby;  it  is  still  as  it  was  then,  a  question  of 
mobility.  The  Field  Artillery  should  be  that  which  accompanies 
an  army  in  the  fiehl — without  regard  to  caliber  or  the  size  of  the 
or^nization  to  which  it  may  be  assigned — it  should  include 
Divisional,  Corps,  and  Army  guns  of  all  kinds  and  calibers  which 
are  mobile  on  the  roads  or  across  country.  Railway  artillerj'  is 
mobile,  but  it  can  not  accompany  an  army  in  the  field ;  it  is  a  special 
arm  which  will  undotibtedly  be  needed  m  our  coast  defenses.  The 
Coast  Artillery  should  therefore  provide  its  personnel;  and  doubt- 
less on  the  rare  occasions  in  our  service  where  it  might  be  needed 
elsewhere  it  could  readily  be  provided  by  the  Coast  Artillery  in 
such  quantity  as  may  be  necessary. 

Wo  used  Coast  Artillery  troops  in  the  Artillery  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  but  they  were  engaged  almost  wholly  in 
what  is  properly  Field  Artillery  work.  We  used  tliem  because 
they  were  not  at  the  time  needed  for  manning  our  coast  defenses 
and  were  in  consequence  available  for  other  uses;  they  were  trained 
and  disciplined  troops,  an  asset  that  in  the  great  expansion  of  our 
Army  could  not  be  permitted  to  remain  idle.  They  rendered  eflictent 
service  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  artillery,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  would  nave  been  still  more  efficient  had  thev 
been  trained  for  the  same  number  of  years  in  Field  Artillery  method 
and  in  handling  the  same  materiel  to  which  they  were  assigned  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

A  division  of  the  duties  of  the  artillery  accompanying  the  armies 
in  the  field,  along  the  lines  contemplated  by  this  bill,  would  introduce 
an  element  of  divided  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  training  of 
the  artillery  which  is  vitally  wrong  in  principle.  In  time  of  war 
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there  doubtless  would  be  a  Chief  of  Artillery  for  the  frekl  forces — 
there  can  not  be  two,  one  for  the  Field  Artillery  and  one  for  the 
Coast  Artillery  personnel  assigned  to  the  field  rorces.  The  result 
would  be  two  a^ncies  in  time  of  peace  responsible  each  in  part 
for  personnel  which  is  to  be  combined  during  time  of  war  for  work 
under  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  of  the  field  forces.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple can  not  be  defended. 

Tlie  line  of  demarcation  between  the  duties  of  the  Field  Artillery 
and  those  of  the  Coast  Aitillery  Corps  is  correctly  defined  in  the 
present  law,  and  it  should  not  be  chanjjed.  All  the  Artillery  that 
accompanies  a  field  army  should  be  Field  Artillery.  One  of  the 
most  vital  factors  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Artillery  of  the  field  army 
is  mobility.  The  Coast  Artillery  is  taujrht  primarily  the  use  of 
and  handling  of  fixed  gims.  This  hill  would  change  all  this  and 
give  the  Coast  Artillery  the  mobile  guns  of  the  Field  Artillery,  ex- 
cept merely  the  small  calibers  of  the  divisional  artillei-y.  It  gives 
them  to  that  branch  whose  basic  training  is  with  fixed  ^ns. 
Recognizing  the  error  of  this  policy,  it  is  proposed  to  correct  it  by 
introducing  a  still  more  faulty  policy — that  of  dual  responsibility. 
The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  organizes,  trains,  and  disciplines  these 
troops  for  9  or  10  months  of  the  year  and  tlien  turns  them  over 
to  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  for  2  or  3  months  of  training. 
As  a  result  of  the  divided  responsibility,  maximum  efficiency  is  im- 
possible, and  charges  and  countercharges  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  poor  results  are  inevitable.  An  indispensable  requisite  for  effi- 
ciency in  military  training  is  unity  of  control — undivided  responsi- 
bility. It  is  a  military  axiom  as  old  as  the  ages.  We  revere  the 
wisdom  of  Washington,  yet  we  have  persistently  ignored  his  teach- 
ings. His  letters  are  full  of  criticisms  of  the  militia  system  of  his 
time,  in  which  he  reiterates  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  satisfac- 
tory state  of  discipline  and  attaining  results'  commensurate  with  the 
outlay  under  a  system  of  dual  responsibility.  During  our  Civil  War 
the  same  paucity  of  results  contmued  so  long  as  divided  authority 
attempted  to  control  the  operations  of  the  Federal  force-s. 

Not  until  one  man  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  forces  and 
given  suprane  control  did  we  begin  to  see  continuous  progress.  The 
same  thing  was  repeated  in  Europe  in  the  recent  war,  so  long  as 
each  of  the  Allies  played  his  own  game.  Only  when  unity  of  com- 
mand was  agreed  upon  did  we  see  the  beginning  of  success.  All 
the  artillery  of  whatever  kind  that  accompanies  an  army  in  the  field 
should  be  Field  Artillery  trained  under  the  general  sujjernsion  of 
one  officer — the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery. 

That  part  of  the  Coast  Artillery  personnel  provided  for  in  sex^tion 
2B  for  manning  Field  Artillery  materiel  should  be  deducted  from  the 
f  trongth  authorized  for  the  Coast  Artillery*  Corps  and  added  to  that 
aufhorizod  in  section  25  for  the  Field  Artillery. 

That  deduction  from  the  Coast  Artillei-j'  and  addition  to  the  Field 
Artillery  strength  I  have  tabulated  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  table. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  insert  that  paper  in  the  hear- 
ings! 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Brtmct  from  proposed  tablen  of  organiimtion,  "  Coast  Artillery,*'  Sheet  Xo.  ff, 

coItmitM  B,  3,  and  5. 

COAST  ABrnjJXY. 
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SI 

43.         Total  eoHsted  

5,743 

800 

» 

6,042 

930 

314 

■ 

Ocii.  Hinds.  The  question  of  inequality  of  promotion  in  the  two 
nnris  due  to  the  relatively  greater  increase  of  the  Field  Artillery 
shotild  be  taken  care  of  by  freely  transferring  suitable  officers  who 
so  desire  it  from  tlie  Coast  to  the  Field  Artillery. 

Besides  this  stej)  toward  the  equalization  of  promotion,  the  Ques- 
tion of  a  single  list  for  promotion,  to  include  all  combatant  oraceni 
of  the  Anny.  should  lie  considered  before  legislation  is  enacted  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Army.  If  promotion  were  placed  upon 
this  basis,  most  of  the  partisan  advocacy  of  or  opposition  to  reor- 
fj:anization  i)hins  would  disappear,  and  such  plans  would  be  based 
in  much  greater  degree  \\\>on  their  real  merits. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  this  section,  there  should  be  provided  a  Chief 
of  Field  Artillery,  who,  under  the  Chief  of  Si^3ffad^Q*ll§<^(^'^ 
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with  the  supervision  of  tlie  training  of  the  Field  Artillery,  the 
schools  for  that  ami,  tlie  inspection  of  the  Artillery  units,  ma- 
teriel, methods,  etc.,  and  the  assignment  of  the  personnel  of  his  arm. 
The  effect  of  the  establishment  or  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Field  Ar- 
tillery was  very  apparent  to  us  in  iFrance  before  the  summer  of 
1918  was  over.  We  oegan  to  sec  evidences  of  team  work. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  the  training  of  the  various  arms  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  chief  of  each  iirm.  (ien.  Pershing  came 
to  this  conclusion,  and  issued  ordei-s  for  tlic  CKtablishment  of  the 
office  of  Cliiefs  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces;  but  the  armistice  was  concluded  shortlv  afterwards, 

that  the  orders  were  never  pnt  into  effect.  Chiefs  of  aims  should 
be  detailed  as  such  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  should  not  be 
eligible  for  redetail  until  they  shall  have  returned  to  duty  with  troops 
and  served  therewith  for  at  least  two  years.  They  should  be  de- 
tailed from  among  colonels  of  the  pai-ticular  arm  or  from  brigadier 
li^enerals  who  have  ser\"ed  the  greatei-  pait  of  their  service  in  that 
arm.  While  serving  as  cliief  of  the  arm  he  should  have  the  rank, 
pay.  and  allowances  of  a  major  general. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  understand  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem the  Coast  Artillery  enlisted  men  are  trained  in  Infantry  tactics 
as  well  as  Coast  Artillery  work;  is  that  con-ect? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  so  undei-stand,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  have  not  been  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  tlie  Coast  Ai-tillerv  proper  for  many  years. 
I  have  been  on  dutv  with  the  F'ield  Artillery  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  until  the  separation,  and  was  then  assigned  to  the 
Field  Artillerj',  so  I  can  not  si^eak  as  an  exjiert  at  all  in  regard  to 
Coast  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  war  meet  any 
Coast  Artillery  forces  that  were  acting  as  infantrymen? 

Gen.  HixDs.  I  did  not  see  any  Coast  Artillen*  troons  acting  as  In- 
fantry. As  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the  American  Kxpetfitionary  Forces 
I  had  to  do  with  Coast  Artillery  troops  which  were  sent  over  there 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  materiel  pertaining  to  the  heavy  artil- 
lery. I  saw  a  gi-eat  deal  of  that  part  of  our  forces  there.  Tfiey  did 
excellent  work.  But  as  for  the  Infantry  side  of  their  training  I 
really  know  nothingof  that  from  personal  observation. 

The  Chairmax.  We  amassed  considerable  quantities  of  heavy 
armament  and  also  ammunition  therefor  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  you  experience  in  Europe,  how  large  a  gun 
ought  we  to  manufacture  for  the  use  of  the  Field  Artillery  in  case 
we  should  get  into  war  again. 

.Gen.  Hinds.  The  heavy  artillery,  the  trnctor-difawn  artillery,  is 
rather  a  recent  development.  It  has  made  tremendous  strides,  and  I 
sliould  hesitate  to  say  how  far  that  development  might  go.  It  is 
evident  that  it  can  go  nmch  further  than  it  has  gone  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  have  any  9.2  gims  over  there  at  all? 

Gen.  Hinds.  We  had  the  9.2  howitzers;  I  think  we  hnd  none  of  the 
9.2  guns. 

The  Chaiksian.  That  w-as  one  of  the  classes  wo  were  expected  to 
build,  is  is  not,  or  was  it  the  9.5? 

Gren.  Hinds.  The  9.2  howitzers  we  were  building  and  did  have 
them.  We  bought  them  from  the  English,  and  they  wcra^annfftc- 
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tured  I  think  also  in  tliis  country.  We  were  also  building  240  mm. 
(about  9.5)  howitzers  at  the  date  of  the  armistice. 

The  Chairman.  We  got  very  few  of  the  guns  manufactured  in 
this  country  before  the  armistice? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Very  few  before  the  armistice,  yes;  or  at  least  we 
xweived  very  few  m  France. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  kind  of  puns  were  we  u^ng  pincipally  ? 

Gen.  HiNDft.  Outside  of  the  divisional  artillery  we  had  the  155  nun. 
French  gim.  the  G.  P.  F.,  we  called  it;  we  had  the  8-inch  howitzers 
and  the  9.2  howitzers,  and  various  calibers  of  railway  mounts. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  railway  mounts  the  large  naval  guns? 

Gen.  HixD.s.  Yes;  the  naval  ffuns  that  we  had  there  were  mounted 
on  railway  mounts*  and  in  addition  to  that  we  had  J'rench  materiel. 

The  Chairman.  The  75  mm.  gun  was  the  most  used  over  there  in 
both  our  Army  and  in  the  French  Army! 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  compare  with  the  German  77? 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  had  less  range  than  the  German,  somewhat  less 
range  than  the  German  gun.  The  French  75  is  an  excellent  gun.  The 
carriafie  was  one  of  the  be^t  in  the  world,  I  think,  at  that  time.  The 
defect  in  the  carriage  is  that  it  does  not  permit  sufficient  elevation  to 
get  long  ranges,  and  it  is  a  little  heavy  for  horse-drawn  materiel. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  some  of  the  German  guns  Uiat  were 
captured,  that  had  an  arrangement  whereby  they  could  be  used  either 
for  howitzer  purposes  or  for  gun  purposes? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  did  not  see  those.  Tlie  Germans  developed  such 
a  carriage  during  the  war  for  the  77  gun  and  the  105  howitzer. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know,  therefore,  whether  they  were  a 
success  or  not? 

Gen.  Hinds.  No;  I  do  not.  The  British  during  the  war  endeavored 
to  use  a  6-inch  gun  on  an  8-inch  howitzer  carriage  but  with  indifferent 
success,  I  undei-stand.  I  believe  that  they  gave  up  the  idea — at  least 
in  this  particular  case.  Our  Ordnance  Department,  I  am  informed, 
is  proposing  that  sort  of  a  carriage  at  the  present  time.  They  hope 
to  make  a  succe.ss  of  it.  but  it  is  like  all  of  tliose  schemes  that  are 
the  result  of  compromises.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  as  satisfactory  as  a  gun  and  a  howitzer  would  be.  It  is  an 
ideal  arrangement  if  it  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  of  course  in  military  mutters  we  learn 
by  experience,  as  we  do  in  every  other  activity  of  life,  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  amount  of  artiliory  with  a  mobile  army  exjx-iience 
demonstrates  the  actual  numbt-r  of  guns  tliat  is  most  available  and 
most  practicable.  Hei-et()fore,  I  tnke  it,  military  nuMi  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  tluit  the  French  77  or  oui"  ;i-inch  guu  was  about  the 
last  word  in  field  artillery,  so  far  as  the  mobile  i)art  of  it  was  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  as  we  go  along,  and  we  have  now  motive  power, 
we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  we  could  handle  heavier  guns  with 
success.  But  after  all,  every  time  you  add  a  pound  of  weight  to 
our  mobile  aimy  and  its  activity,  you  take  away  from  the  mouilitiy 
of  that  army,  in  my  judgment.  I  am  not  a  military  man.  but  I  aiii 
speaking  what  wcui-s  to  my  mind. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  as  an  experienced  Army  officer,  if  this  war 
has  created  in  your  mind  any  idea  that  so  far  as  our  country  is  con- 
cerned, in  laying  aside  a  reserve  supply  of  artillery  we  should  cease 
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to  continue  tlie  3-inch  or  75-millinieter  gun  as  the  great  gun  for 
field  work? 

(len.  Hinds.  I  should  say  not,  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  You  still  stand  by  it? 

(ien.  IiiNDi4.  The  tendency^  due  to  the  gasoline  engine,  is  certainly 
in  the  direction  of  a  heavier  gun  and  a  heavier  projectile.  So  what 
the  solution  is  to  be,  I  believe  wc  can  not  foresee  at  the  pi-esent 
time,  but  I  should  not  throw  away  our  present  divisional  gun  at  the 
pi-esent  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  an  oversupply 
of  the  3-inch  gun  ruther  than  an  undersupply  of  the  3-inch  and  an 
oversupply  of  the  others? 

(len.  IIiNDs.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  certainly  occurs  to  every  thinking  man,  espe- 
cially an  ofiicer  who  has  been  in  active  warfare,  that  the  neavier  gun, 
whenever  vou  get  on  a  terrain  and  off  of  a  macadamized  road  you 
luive  got  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  it  is  immaterial  whetner 
you  pull  the  gun  with  mnles  or  hoi-ses  or  gasoline  engines,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  power,  and  the  3-inch  gun,  mobile  as  it  is,  if  you  get  into 
a  real  bad  place  you  can  use  a  few  men  to  pull  it  out,  if  necessary. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  are  not  going  to  advise  our  entering 
upon  any  great  scheme  for  having  a  suj^fy  of  heavy  artillery  at 
this  time  for  iha  mobile  Arm^. 

Gen.  HtMDS.  I  would  certainly  retain  the  75*s,  or  a  gun  of  an  ap- 
proximate caliber,  until  we  know  that  we  have  something  better. 
We  do  not  know  that  to-day.  In  addition  we  sliould  certainly  have 
an  adequate  reserve  of  heavy  artillei-y.  It  takes  months  to  manufac- 
ture hea\y  field  artillery  materiel. 

ilr.  Greene.  I  think  in  the  war-time  tables  of  organization,  Gen- 
eral, the  trench  mortar  batteries  were  assigned  and  taken  out  of  the 
Field  Artillery  numbei's. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  idea  that  has  been  sug- 
gested tliat  inasmuch  as  the  trench-mortar  battery  outfit  works  with 
and  practicullv  as  a  pait  of  Infantry,  that  the  Infantry  arm  should 
supply  its  own  trendi-mortar  men,  and  that  no  detachments  ought 
to  be  taken  from  the  Field  Artillery  for  trench-mortar  battery  pur- 
poses? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  believe  the  heavy  ti-ench  moiiars  should  go  to  the 
Field  Artillei-y.  I  think  there  is  a  field  for  development  there,  a 
preat  field  for  development.  In  fact,  we  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  American  Exjwlitionary  Forces  in  the  development  of  a 
better  material  for  trench  mortai-s,  but  we  had  not  perfected  it 
bv  any  means  when  the  armistice  came  on. 

The  gasoline  engine  will  come  into  play,  in  my  opinion,  in  con- 
nection with  trench  mortai-s,  the  heavier  tvpes  of  trench  mortars, 
and  they  will  have  considerable  ranges,  and  it  Is  an  artillery  weapon, 
in  my  opinion.  I  would  therefoi-e  assign  that  to  the  Field  Artillery. 
Our  ideas  are  not  yet  fully  clarified ;  we  have  not  solved  the  trench- 
mortar  problem  yet.  and  I  think  we  all  realize  fully  that  we  have  not; 
but  the  tendency,  it  seems  to  me,  ceitainly  is  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  this  weapon  and  its  naturally  being  placed  in  the  Field 
Artillery. 
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Mr.  Gheene.  The  purpose  of  tlie  question,  Genera],  wiis  that  iiias- 
imich  as  the  bill  lays  out  something  of  a  form  of  organization,  and 
still  has  that  blanket  clause  that  permits  the  President  to  do  almost 
anything  he  wants  witli  it  after  it  is  formed,  whether  it  would  l>e,  in 

f'our  opmion,  a  prudent  thin^  to  write  into  the  bill  absolutely  legis- 
ation  relatinci  to  that  as  a  si)ecific  thing,  or  to  let  it  go  as  one  of 
those  things  that  might  thei-efre  be  taken  care  of  by  the  War  De- 
partment regulations  and  orders. 

(ien.  Hinds.  That  is  one  of  tlio  items  I  suggested  be  taken  out  of 
the  Coast  Artilleiy  Corps  strength  and  added  to  tl»e  Field  Artillery 
strength.  It  is  in  the  table  of  oreranization. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  we  see  fit,  for  Instance,  in  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  prej)aring  it  for  report  to  the  House,  to  be  more  specific 
in  forms  of  tactical  organizations  than  the  bill  itself  is,  would  yon 
iidvise  our  writing  into  the  provision  for  the  Field  Artillei-y  arm 
any  such  organization  as  a  trench-mortar  battery,  or  would  you 
leave  that  to  administration  to  determine  as  to  its  necessity? 

Gen.  Hinds.  The  entire  bill,  of  coui-se,  is  based  upon  the  tables  of 
organization  showing  what  the  War  Department  proposes  to  do  with 
the  authorized  personnel. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  But  those  tables  of  or^nization  do  not  become  legis- 
lation? 

Gen.  Hinds.  No;  they  do  -not  become  legislation.  AVliether  the  or- 
ganization of  the  various  arms  should  be  given  in  detail,  of  course, 
goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  took  that  instance  because  that  probably  will  be 
just  as  illustrative  as  any,  and  particularly  so  now,  because  it  is  in 
process  of  detei-mination  within  the  depai-tmeiit. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  believe  in  giving  a  good  deal  of  latitude  to  the  execu- 
tive in  regard  to  these  mattei"s  of  organization,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  learned  from  experience  that  if  we  have  cast-iron  laws  in  re- 
g;ard  to  them  they  do  not  give  us  the  necessary  latitude  in  the  fonn- 
mg  of  units  that  we  have  found  to  be  very  essential.  Bnt  whether  it 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  War  Department  is.  perhaps,  a  question. 
There  are  possibilities  that  I  can  foresee  in  leaving  it  entirely  to  the 
decision  of  any  one  man  or  a  few  men. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  case  suggests  the  type  of  many  doubtless  that 
will  come  before  us  where  when  custom,  practice,  and  expicrience 
have  determined  that-certain  things  are  essential  to  an  ann  of  the 
service  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  War  Department  would  be 
disposed  to  make  a  change  just  for  the  sake  of  a  change.  * 

But  there  are  many  matters  still  in  existence,  theories  not  alto- 
gether demonstrated,  and  among  others  there  has  arisen  this  propo- 
sition as  tf)  whether  the  trench  mortar  is  an  Infantry  auxiliary  and 
ought  to  be  manned  by  the  Infantiy,  or  whether  it  is  still  a  part  of 
the  Field  Artilleiy.  And  your  view,  of  course,  is  very  convincing 
and  interesting.  While  such  a  matter  is  under  debate  among  the 
men  of  the  service  themselv^.  and  while  some  ann  like  the  Field 
Artilleiy  likes  to  hold  on  to  it,  and  we  have  no  real  landmarks 
from  which  to  start  with  legislation,  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
suggested  that  we  need  not  enact  any  more  than  section  1  of  this  bill, 
we  want  your  counsel  as  to  whether  you  would  write  very  much  of 
detail  of  the  inner  organization  of  the  Army  into  the  bill. 
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Gen.  Hinds.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  some  latitude  given. 
As  to  how  much  should  l>e  given  is  a  question  that  I  would  hesitate 
to  mark  out  without  considerable  study. 

Mr.  Greece.  This  might  be  used  as  a  general  study,  from  whicli 
we  might  afterwards,  in  phrasing  this  bill,  get  such  help  as  yqyi  are 
disposed  to  offer. 

If  the  policy  is  adopted  of  allowing;  the  department  to  have  some 
elasticity  in  the  use  of  the  pei-sonnel  witliin  pi-esci  ibed  limits  of 
ntunbers,  grades,  and  pay,  but  not  go  outside  of  tlie  foundations 
for  arms,  or  a  real  dividing  line  between  branches  of  the  service, 
would  not  that  be  about  as  mr  as  the  blanket  authority  ought  to  go? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  believe  that  would  give  the  War  Department  the 
essential  authority  they  need  in  regarcl  to  these  niatt<'rs. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  if  they  wanted  to  work  out  an  exiierinient  in 
regard  to  pci*sonnel,  detach  men  from  this  battei-y  or  from  that  bat- 
tery, and  form  an  emergency  group  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
an  experiment,  and  if  the  experiment  is  satisfactory,  up  to  that  point 
everything  has  been  lawfid,  when  the  experiment  has  proven  itself 
they  might  ask  for  legislation  to  make  it  lawful. 

(len.  Hinds.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  it  seems  to  me  if  the  pro- 
vision in  the  law  of  1916  that  I  have  referred  to  giving  the  President 
certain  authority,  section  3  of  the  national  defense  act,  if  the  law 
of  1916  is  not  repealed,  section  3  of  that  law  taken  in  connection  with 
section  32  of  this  proposed  bill  I  believe  would  give  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  necessary  latitude. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  would  like  to  discuss  the  provision 
for  promotion  by  selection,  as  I  now  recall.  Is  that  the  next  section 
you  would  like  to  take  upf 

Gen.  Hinds.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points  that  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  There  are  one  or  two  points  tliat 
were  referred  to  this  morning  by  members  of  the  committee  wliich 
I  have  stated  I  would  take  up  seriatum. 

The  CiiAiHMAN.  Will  you  kindly  proceed.  General! 

Gen.  Hinds.  Section  28  brings  up  the  question  of  the  size  of  the 
enlisted  force  of  the  Army.  If  we  are  to  keep  21  divisions  at  such 
strength  that  they  can  readily  be  filled  up  with  partially  trained 
men  and  be  sent  wherever  needed  within  a  short  period  of  time,  say 
two  or  three  montlis,  the  proposed  strength  is  not  too  great,  in  my 
opinion.  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  large  a  force  ready  for 
use  in  short  order  is  a  question  that  those  who  are  more  in  touch  with 
the  status  of  our  international  relations  than  I  can  best  decide. 

Without  having  studied  out  the  details  of  the  scheme.  I  should  say 
that  a  strength  of  300,000  to  350,000  officers  and  men  would  give  us 
sufficient  strength  to  train  two  quotas  of  325.000  men  each  for  four 
and  one-half  months  per  year  and  leave  a  sufficient  force  to  organize 
3  or  4  divisions  at  full  strength  and  8  or  10  divisions  at  reduced 
strength — say,  50  per  cent  of  the  strength  during  the  war  with  Ger- 
many. The  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  StatF  has  doubtless 
made  detailed  studies  of  this  question,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  have 
thfi  results  of  those  studies  embodied  in  form  for  reference  under 
almost  any  supposition  that  could  reasonable  be  made.  It  is  a  matter 
that  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  study  out  the  details,  and  I  have  not 
had  time  to  go  into  that. 
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The  CiiAiKMAN.  You  could  not  advise  the  committee,  I  take  it,  as 
to  jii.-t  what  dispoi^ition  you  would  make  of  your  enlisted  force  of 

350,000  men? 

Gen.  HiNoa.  I  feel  tlie  committee  can  get  much  better  advice  from 
those  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  given  sufficient  study  to  the  question 
as  to  how  many  enlisted  men  we  ought  to  liavc  now  so  as  to  be  able 
to  advise  the  committee.  You  believe  the  force  of  350,000  men  would 
be  sufficient  for  our  needs? 

Gen.  Hinds.  As  I  see  it,  it  would.  Of  course,  I  think  no  one  can 
foi-esee  what  our  needs  may  be,  and  so  loiig  as  we  have  not  very  many 
trained  men  those  needs  might  be  very  urgent  and  they  might  be  very 
great. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greene  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
made  a  statement  that  in  your  opinion  we  would  require  a  force  of 
350,000  officers  and  men.  That  would  be  the  total  force? 

Gen.  Hinds.  That  would  be  the  total  force ;  and  if  we  are  to  train 
the  650,000  young  men  every  year  a  proportionately  greater  number 
of  those  officera  and  men  must  necessarily  be  in  the  nigher  grade — 
that  is,  not  in  the  lower  grades — because  they  must  be  instructors. 
The  reduction,  in  other  words,  would  have  to  come  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  grade  of  private  and  the  lower  enlisted  grades. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  section  27, 
General,  which  you  passed  over,  in  i-egard  to  a  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  to  me,  and  I  want  to  find  out  whether  you  would  have  any 
objection  to  it  or  not.  That  is,  to  add  some  language  in  that  section, 
something  like  this:  ^'■Provided  further^  That  all  posts,  camps,  can- 
tonments, and  other  military  facilities  shall  be  available  to  members 
of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  to  the  personnel  of  the  Regular 
Army  Reserve" — I  understand  that  is  striclcen  out  of  the  bill  now — 
"  at  such  times  as  they  shall  present  themselves  in  uniform  for  study 
and  training  and  drill  on  their  own  volition,  without  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment other  than  sustenance,  when  not  inconvenient  or  prejudicial 
to  the  military  serWce,  and  under  such  rules  and  regidations  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe."  Do  you  think  of  any  objection 
to  that? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  sec  no  objection.  How  far-reaching  that  might  be 
I  can  not  say;  as  to  whether  or  not  any  consideratble  numbers  could 
be  actoniinodated,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  Secretarj'  of  War  would  control  that  matter 
by  regulation  ? 
'Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  The  idea  is  that  it  would  give  these  men  an  op- 
poi-tunity  to  g  t  training,  and  all  they  would  get  out  of  it  would 
be  their  suJ>sistence  while  in  training;  and  they  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  come  at  any  specific  time,  but  whenever  possible  tliey  could 
come. 

Mr.  MirxEH.  General,  you  speak  of  an  army  of  350,000  men  being 
sufficient  in  your  judgment,  and  as  I  understand  you  tliat  would  not 
only  include  a  sufficient  number  for  an  army  of  defense,  but  also  a 
sufliicient  number  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  young  men  selects 
by  the  compulsory  military  training  provision  of  this  bill.  You 
have  read  tlie  compulsory  military  training  provision  of  this  bill 
have  you? 
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Gen.  Hinds.  Rather  hastily;  yes; 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  believe  in  tlie  idea  of  compulsory  military 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  land? 
Gen.  ITixDs.  Emphatically  so. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  is  thei-e  in  the  mind  of  the  War  Department, 
or  in  the  future,  or  in  the  offing,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  require  mili- 
tary traininfj  on  the  pait  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  which  has 
never  been  done  before,  and  also  require  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  an  army  of  twice  the  size  of  any  army  we  have  ever  had 
before  in  time  of  peace?  In  other  words,  the  War  Drpartment  is 
recommending  a  military  establisliment  which  would  be  infinitely 
more  formidable  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  and  that  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  a  world  war,  when  all  bad  blood  is  supposed  to  have  been 
spilled,  and  when  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Armv 
is  proclaiming  to  the  American  people  that  if  their  Senators  will 
vote  for  the  treaty  of  peace  there  will  be  everlasting:  joy  and  peace 
and  bliss  throughout  the  earth.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  the  War 
Department  or  your  philosophy  that  leads  the  War  Department  and 
you  to  advocate  an  army  of  the  size  of  which  is  beingadvocate<l, 
and  the  establishment  of  universal  military  training?  What  is  the 
basis  of  it? 

Gen.  Hinds.  The  world  is  growing  smaller  everv  day,  due  to  im- 
provements in  methods  of  transportation;  our  relations  are  conse- 
quently reaching  out  into  channels  that  they  have  never  reached  be- 
lore,  and  in  mv  opinion  no  one  can  foresee  what  may  happen  within 
the  npxt  month  or  the  next  year.  I  believe  it  is  essential,  in  conse- 
quente,  that  we  should  be  ready  at  any  time  to  defend  ourselves,  as 
we  may  have  to  do.  I  think  we  can  not  do  that  in  any  way  so  well 
as  by  training  the  youth  of  the  land  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  de- 
fend the  country  in  case  of  need. 

There  is  anotlfier  reason  also  why  I  think  it  advisable.  That  is, 
I  believe  that  if  the  young  men  are  trained  for  a  few  months,  six 
months  or  a  year,  whatever  may  be  decided  upon,  it  will  help  them 
verv'  much  in  after  life.  They  all  have  to  get  the  discipline  of  life 
soonor  or  later,  and  I  believe  they  can  get  it  more  quickly  and  more 
effectively  by  a  few  months  of  military  training  than  they  can  in 
any  other  way,  and  I  believe  a  young  man  could  give  to  the  Gov- 
ernment one  year  of  his  life  and  at  the  end  of  a  five-year  period, 

fenerally  speaking,  he  would  be  further  along  in  the  world  than 
e  would  be  without  that  year  of  training. 

Ml'.  Miller.  You  speak  of  the  world  becoming  smaller  and  the 
functions  of  Government  reaching  out,  and  the  defensive  forces  of 
the  United  States  Government.  It  is  then  nothing  here  at  home, 
or  in  relation  to  our  immediate  relations  with  our  neighbors  that 
calls  for  this  swelling  of  the  American  Army,  is  it?  It  is  the  world- 
wide situation  we  are  about  to  enter  into  calling  for  this  army,  is 
it  not.  General?  There  is  nothing  about  our  neighbors  to  tlie  north 
or  to  the  south,  or  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  is  calling  for 
this  army,  but  it  is  our  entry  into  the  politics  of  the  world  that  is 
calling  for  the  enlargement  of  our  Military  Establishment? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  our  entry  into  the  politics  of  the  world  is 
unavoidable ;  I  think  it  must  come.  As  to  the  manner  of  entry  into 
world  politics,  that  is  something  I  am  not  competent  to  discuss. 
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Mr.  MiuifR.  Then  we  have  this  striking  situation:  Before  we  en- 
tered into  world  politics  our  Anny  was  small.  There  was  no  cmn- 
pulsory  military  training  adapted  to  the  American  people.  Since 
our  advent  into  world  politics,  suddenly  the  War  Department  presses 
upon  us  the  organization  of  a  Military  Establishment,  as  set  forth 
in  this  bill,  nearly  four  times  the  size  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Government,  together  with  a  universal  mili- 
tary training  system  for  the  youth  of  the  country,  which  will  train 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  men  each  year,  and  all  that,  while 
we  have  neany  four  million  men  discharj!^  from  the  Army  who 
are  trained  soldiers.  That  is  the  sequence  of  events  befox-e  an<i  after 
our  entry  into  world  politics. 

If  you  would  eliminate  from  the  proposition  the  element  of  world 

Eolitics  and  our  advent  into  it,  and  just  limit  the  matter  to  our 
istoric  system  of  government,  and  the  limitation  of  our  sphei-e  of 
influence,  is  it  your  jud^ient.  under  that  condition  that  we  would 
need  a  Militarv  Establishment  of  this  size,  including  universal  mili- 
tary training? 

(ien.  Hinds.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  think  it  is 
not  a  question  that  we  alone  can  decide,  whether  we  have  world 
relations  or  not. 

Mr.  MiLLEit.  I  w!is  of  the  opinion  that  the  decision  was  up  to 
us:  perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  build  a  wall  around  the 
I'nited  States  and  have  notliing,  in  a  sense,  to  do  with  other  people. 
I  do  not  fee]  that  I  should  discuss  the  question  of  the  league  of 
nations.  Leaving:  that  aside,  as  time  goes  on  we  are  bound  to  have 
relations  with  all  the  world  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent,  and 
having  those  relations  there  will  necessarily  come  with  them,  in 
my  opinion,  gi-eater  causes  for  misunderst-anding  and  friction.  I 
believe  it  is  unavoidable.  For  that  reason  I  think  our  young  men 
should  be  trained  so  that  with  a  little  nioi-e  training  in  time  of 
emergency  they  would  be  available  for  the  defence  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  we  have  as  a  nation  kept  our  skirts  clear  from  wrong- 
doing, generally,  and  T  hope  we  may  in  the  future.  But  it  is  not 
that  side  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  the  deciding  factor  in  this 
question.  Otlier  nations  may  not  be  so  much  inclined  as  we  are  to 
let,  other  people  go  their  own  way. 

Mr.  MiixER.  You  have  taken  into  consideration  also,  I  suppose. 
General,  the  internal  conditions  of  the  United  States.  There  is  at 
the  present  time  a  decided  unrest  among  certain  classes  of  people 
and  certain  philosophies  of  government  are  being  advocated  which 
are  inimical  to  American  institutions,  and  they  are  gaining  recruits. 
We  need  to  be  thoroughly  equipped,  you  think,  to  cope  with  any 
possible  internal  situation,  and  also  for  whatexer  may  happen  in 
connection  with  our  intercoui-se  with  the  world  at  large,  and  you 
think  that  an  army  of  350,000  men  would  be  sufficient? 

Gen.  Hinds.  That  is  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  feel  that  no  nation  is  the  sole  arbiter 
of  its  own  destiny. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  although  people  may  see  no  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  nevei'theless  such  a  cloud  may  come  when  we  least  expect 
it? 
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Gen.  HiNE>s.  And  veir  suddenly. 

The  Chairman.  Conditions  on  the  American  hemisphere  are  not 
altogetlier  too  pleasant,  right  on  the  North  American  continent 
Trouble  may  come  when  we  least  expect  it,  and  you  believe  that  all 
these  various  factors  ought  to  be  developed  in  order  that  our  coun- 
try should  not  fall  h^k  into  a  condition  of  unpreparedness  such  as 
confronted  us  during  this  war. 

Gen.  Hinds.  ^Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  General,  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  young  men,  have  you  not,  in  the  Army,  and  have  observed 
them  f 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  have  had  more  or  less  experience,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  You  have  noticed  in  civil  life  that  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  citizen  generally  has  some  sort  of  military  training  in  a 
private  school,  have  you  not?    Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  that? 

Gen.  HxNDB.  I  think  it  has  not  been  as  general  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Where  vou  have  it,  has  it  not  generally  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  young  manf 

Gen.  H1ND6.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  And  given  him  better  discipline,  more  self- 
ccoifidence,  a  broader  back,  a  clearer  eye,  and  a  better  standing 
among  his  fellows;  do  you  not  think  it  has  had  that  tendency? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Undoubt^ly. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Would  you  not  be  willing  to  justify  this  system  of 
training  without  any  reference  to  military  defense  at  all? 
Gen.  Hinds.  Without  any  whatever. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  think  if  the  Government  could  make  sure  that 
every  young  man  before  he  became  a  voter  should  have  been  put 
tlirough  three  months  or  six  months  or  nine  months  of  training, 
where  he  would  get  physical  training  and  mental  training  that  goes 
with  the  le-aming  of  discipline,  the  association  with  bis  fellows  in 
(-amp,  where  he  would  learn  his  relation  to  his  fellow  citizens  and 
(heir  relation  to  him  and  their  common  relation  to  the  Government, 
that  that  experieiice  would  be  worth  while,  just  as  an  experiment  in 
improvement  of  citizenship? 

(xen.  Hinds.  Several  times  over. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Right  on  that  point,  General,  I  want  to  ask  you 
this  qu^tiou.  Do  you  believe,  however,  admitting  that  all  that  the 
gentleman  has  just  stated  to  be  tine — and  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
with  it — do  you  believe,  however,  that  imder  a  Government  such  as 
onrs  we  would  have  the  power  to  compel  these  young  men  to  t-ake 
that  sort  of  training  because  it  was  going  to  be  of  personal  advantage 
to  them  ?  Under  our  Constitution,  do  we  not  have  to  hook  on  the 
Army  end  of  it  and  bring  them  in  in  that  way  in  order  to  have  them 
do  it  at  all  ? 

Oen.  Hinds.  Perhaps  so.  I  have  not  studied  that  particular  point, 
and  my  reply  was  one  in  direct  answer  to  the  question.  I  think  we 
would'be  repaid  several  times  over  for  the  expense  of  that  training. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  Another  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  this:  Tf  you 
are  going  to  place  it  on  that  ground  then  we  ought  to  take  the  young 
men  that  are  not  altogether  robust. 

Gen.  Hinds.  By.  all  means. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  And  not  have  the  training  carried  out  along  the 
lines  of  the  policy  of  cariT^ing  out  physical  training  in  most  or  our 
educational  institutions,  picking  out  a  few  of  the  strongest  and  finest 
looking  young  men  and  putting  them  on  the  football  team,  v;\\i\Q  the 
fellow  who  really  needs  the  atiiletic  training  sits  in  the  bleachers. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  youth, 
we  ought  not  to  i*eject  anybody  because  he  mig^ht  be  of  light  weight. 

Mr.  Wise.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  size  of  the  Army,  will 
you  state  on  what  you  base  your  opinion  when  you  sav  350,000  officers 
and  men  will  be  sufficient?  What  facts  do  you  base  that  state- 
ment on? 

Gen.  Hinds.  The  size  of  the  Army,  so  far  as  the  training  force 
necessary  to  train  650,000  young  men  is  concerned,  depends,  of  coursa 
upon  the  length  of  time  we  keep  them  under  training. 

Mr.  Wise.  AVhat,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  length  of  time 
thev  should  be  trained?  In  figuring  on  an  army  of  330,000  officers 
and  men,  what  time  did  you  consider  should  be  given  to  the  train- 
ing of  these  young  men  * 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  at  least  six  niouths  of 
training.  I  .should  like  to  see  practically  a  year  given  to  it.  That, 
of  course,  brings  \ip  the  practical  hide  of  the  matter  which  you 
gentlemen  have  to  deal  with.  ^ 

We  have,  I  think,  17  camps  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  send  these 
young  men.  Those  camps  can  not  accommodate  without  enlarge- 
ment all  the  650,000  young  men  and  the  training  force  at  one  time. 
Then,  if  we  were  to  train  them  long  enough  to  give  them  one  train- 
ing period  per  year  we  would  have  to  build  more  cnnips  or  enlarge 
the  ones  we  now  have.  That,  of  course,  would  mean  large  ex^>ense. 
Whether  (^ongress  would  feel  justified  in  voting  the  appropriation 
that  wo)ild  be  required  for  that,  I  do  not  Imow. 

Mr.  Wise.  Would  you  give  that  training  continuously  all  in  one 
year  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  would  not  give  it  all  in  one  year.  I  believe  it  to 
be  much  better  if  it  were  given  in  three  years.  It  seems  to  me,  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  practical  side,  if  the  650.000  men  were  divided  into 
two  groups,  so  that  we  would  have  to  train  one-half  of  them  at  a  time 
we  might  give  them  four  and  a  half  months  training  in  the  first 
year,  making  nine  months  work  for  the  training  force,  and  the  nest 
year  we  could  get  them  in  larger  Iwdies  for,  say,  three  weeks,  and 
the  third  year  for  another  three  weeks,  giving  them  in  all  six  months 
of  training.  I  believe  we  would  have  a  bo^  of  fairly  well-trained 
young  men. 

Mr.  Wise.  If  you  adopt  that  plan  then,  during  the  se(?bnd  year 
you  would  have  practically  a  million  men  in  training? 
Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wise.  And  in  the  third  year  you  would  have  about  2,000,000 
men? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes;  something  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Wise.  Do  you  think  we  could  handle  that  many  young  men? 

Gen.  Hinds.  That  could  be  done  by  putting  them  in  camps,  in 
training  areas,  not  in  the  cantonments. 

Mr.  Wise.  Then,  what  have  you  to  sav  about  the  expense?  Have 
you  figured  on  the  expense  of  an  army  oi  that  size,  or  the  training  of 
that  many  men  ? 
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Gen.  HiKDS.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Wise.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  number  of  offi- 
cers that  would  be  required  to  handle  2,000,000  men? 

Gen.  Hinds.  1  believe  the  number  of  officers  provided  for  in  a  force 
of  350,000  men,  officered,  you  might  say,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
enlisted  strength,  in  order  to  provide  tor  this  training,  would  give 
us  the  necessary  officers  for  the  training  of  these  men,  if  we  make 
use  of  the  reserve  officers  during  the  short  periods  in  the  second  and 
third  year. 

Mr.  Wise.  As  a  military  asset  what  would  it  be  worth,  from  a 
military  standpoint,  to  give  three  months'  training  to  these  young 
men  and  let  them  go  back  into  civil  life  without  any  obligation  or 
any  power  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  to  call  them  into  the 
service? 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  would  be  worth,  in  niy  opinion,  a  great  deal;  it 
would  be  worth  three  months  more  than  nothing.  They  would  not 
bo  well  trained.  They  would  lose  it  within  a  few  years,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  there  are  certain  impressions  that  tliey  would 
retain  always,  and  the  element  of  discipline  that  would  be  mstilled 
into  them  during  this  period  of  training  would,  I  think,  be  of  great 
value,  should  they  be  called  out  later. 

Mr.  Wise.  Do  you  favor  making  them  go  into  a.  reserve,  or  just 
allow  them  to  go  into  civil  life  withotit  any  obligation? 

Gen.  Hinds.  That  brings  up  the  question  of  universal  service  as 
compared  with  universal  training.  I  think  it  would  be  to  a  large 
extent  throwing  away  a  portion  of  our  assets  if  we  do  not  keep 
track  of  these  young  men  and  have  them  organized  into  reserves 
after  they  are  trained  and  kept  in  organizations  for  a  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  great  deal  better. 

Mr.  Wise.  As  to  the  size  of  the  Army,  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler*s  c[uestions,  suppose  the  United  States  did  not  have  a  treaty  of 
any  kmd  with  anybody,  with  any  other  nation,  and  had  no  kind  of 
relations  or  deahngs  with  any  other  nation;  suppose  the  United 
States  says,  "  We  will  stand  alone  and  have  no  understanding  with 
anybody,  but  we  will  get  ready  to  defend  ourselves  against  the 
world."  ^Vliat  sized  army  would  we  lia\  e  to  keep  in  a  case  like  that, 
if  we  should  say,  "  We  will  take  care  of  ourselves  under  any  cir- 
cumstances and  do  not  care  to  discuss  anything  with  any  other 
nation,  or  arbitrate  anything  with  any  other  nation."  What  sized 
army  woulrl  we  have  to  have  then? 

Gen.  HiKDs.  If  we  assume  the  correctness  of  that  premise,  I  think 
we  would  not  need  a  great  number  of  men.  So  far  as  our  internal 
troubles  are  concemed  I  do  not  expect  we  would  need  very  many. 

Mr.  Wise.  What  I  am  thinking  about  is  our  being  ready  at  any 
tinic  to  defend  oui-selves  acainst  any  nation. 
Mr.  Sanfobd.  To  defend  ourselves  here  against  any  other  nation? 
Gen.  Hinds.  We  ought  to  have  a  very  large  standing  Arm^  if 
we  are  going  to  undertake  that  sort  of  a  proposition,  in  niy  opinion. 

Mr.  McIvENZiE.  General,  do  you  think  they  would  attack  us  very 
.soon  after  the  recent  experience  they  had  with  some  of  our  boys? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  would  be  attacked  soon. 
The  war  has  involved  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly those  who  were  involved  in  the  actual  work  at  the  front,  gen- 
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erally  speaking,  I  think  will  not  be  inclined  to  take  up  anus  again 
soon.  But,  unfortunately,  those  begin  at  once  to  pass  off  the  stage, 
and  within  a  few  yeai"s  most  of  them  will  have  disappeared.  Young 
men  grow  up  and  come  along  and  they  begin  to  think  of  showing 
their  prowess,  and  they  forget  what  the  world  has  undergone, 
and  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  if  we  should  live  that  long  we  would 
probably  see  something  of  the  kind  occur  again. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  is  not  the  most  serious  objection  to  the 
idea  of  giving  the  boys  this  training  extended  over  two  or  three  years 
instead  of  having  it  all  done  in  one  year  the  effect  that  that  would 
have  on  the  economic  situation  of  our  country  to  withdraw  from  the 
activities  of  life  a  million  men  or  a  million  and  a  half  men  in  any  one 
year  for  any  length  of  time — three  months  or  six  months:  that  would 
i>e  very  disturbing,  would  it  not,  to  the  economic  life  of  the  country* 
Is  not  that  the  most  serious  objection  to  a  two  years'  training  period 
instead  of  a  one  year's  training  period? 

Gen.  Hixiw.  Tliat  would  be  a  serious  objection.    My  suggestion 
was  for  three  weeks  of  training  only  in  the  second  and  third  years 
It  seems  to  me  that  |)eriod  of  time  would  not  greatly  disturb  eco 
nomic  conditions. 

Mr.  AlflvENzrE.  I'robablv  not:  hut  it  iin])resses  me  that  possibly 
that  would  l)e  true,  having  in  mind  the  difficulties  we  had  to  face  dur- 
ing the  present  war,  and  the  very  great  complaints  from  agricul- 
turalists and  men  in  industrial  life  of  disturbing  tlieir  business  by 
taking  their  men  out  even  for  a  short  period. 

(len.  HiNiw.  Those  three-week  periods  should,  of  course,  be  se- 
lected so  as  to  least  interfere  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
country,  and  they  would  not  necessarily  be  going  on  at  the  same  time 
everywhere  throughout  the  country.  It  wouH  be  accommodated 
somewhat  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  Wise.  In  reference  to  the  size  of  the  Army,  General,  suppose 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  should  decide  not  to  give  this  train- 
ing at  the  pi'^ent  time.  Would  that  make  anv  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  Army  we  should  have,  in  your  opinion  ^ 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  should  think  the  less  training  you  give  the  stronger 
the  standing  army  would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Wise.  What  would  be  your  opinion,  General,  if  the  committee 
should  decide  that  they  did  not  have  authority  to  compel  these  young 
men  to  go  to  training  camps,  or  for  other  reasons  should  decide  not 
to  have  the  training  for  the  present;  what  in  you  opinion  should  tba 
size  of  the  Armv  be? 

Gen.  Hinds.  1  should  in  no  case  reduce  it  below  the  figures  I  have 
given,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  training  cadres  would  not 
be  nee<led. 

Mr.  Wise.  You  would  not  increase  it? 

(ien.  Hinds.  I  believe  it  might  be  advisable  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  Wise.  If  the  training  were  given,  would  it  not  be  12  months 
l)efore  we  would  have  these  young  men  trained? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wise.  For  the  next  fiscal  year  you  think  the  minimum  should 
be  the  size  you  stated  i 
Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Wise.  That  is  for  the  next  fiscal  year  you  ai*e  inclined  to 
think  that  we  woiUd  not  need  more  than  350,000" officers  and  men? 
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Gen.  Hinds.  No.    I  believe  that  number  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Gbeexe.  If  the  universal  training  plan  should  be  postponed 
as  Mr.  Wise  has  snegested  and  we  were  to  be  considering  simply  the 
proper  size  of  the  Regular  Establishment  in  its  normal  relationship 
to  the  country  as  internal  police,  for  instructional  purposes,  for  a 
skeleton  of  national  defense,  you  think  the  A.rmy  might  probably 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  360,000  officers  and  men,  in 
view  of  the  present  conditions? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  General,  here  are  two  thin^  that  occur  to  me, 
not  affecting  the  principle  of  that,  because  I  imagine  that  is  the 
judgment  of  a  great  many  men,  both  professional  and  laymen. 
But  is  not  one  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment in  this  country  the  tremendous  area  that  we  have  to  cover 
with  an  intemal  i>oiic'C  force  and  the  fact  that  if  we  have  a  lesser 
force  to  garrison  the  continental  United  States  we  have  to  split  it 
up  into  such  small  units  that  the  opportunities  for  improvements 
through  military  training  of  that  force  itself  are  that  much  dimin- 
ished and  in  the  practical  application  of  the  war  game  almost  nul- 
lified? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  true,  from  an  economic  basis,  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  have  a  larger  number  of  men  scattered  throughout  the 
country  where  they  can  easily  assemble  for  training  purposes  than 
it  is  to  have  a  lesser  number  who  will  require  transportation  for 
either  that  or  for  police  purposes?  In  other  words,  does  not  trans- 
portation in  such  a  latter  case  practically  make  the  same  amount  of 
expense  that  would  be  involved  in  maintenance,  without  so  much 
transportation,  of  a  greater  number  of  men? 

(len.  Hinds.  That  would  be  the  tendency. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  tlmt  is  one  way  in  whicli  the  exjiense  account 
would  probably  be  more  likely  to  be  equalized  ? 

Gen.  Hinds,  lliat  is  the  tendency,  unquestionably. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  liss  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  Army  tliat 
we  had  such  small  numbei's  of  men  gathered  together  that  they  lost 
the  benefit  of  divisional  training,  we  have  had  to  scatter  tlicm  over 
great  areas,  and  there  was  no  return  for  the  great  expense  involved. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  this  war  we  had  no 
divisional  organization  at  all,  practically.  We  had  a  provisional 
division  in  Texas  City  a  few  years  ago.  We  have  neither  had  an 
organization  of  the  larger  units  nor  have  we  had  the  large  training 
areas  necessaiT  for  the  divisionel  training.  Both  arc  necessary,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  Greene.  Tlien  another  factor  that  enters  into  the  increase  of  the 
R^^ar  Establishment,  I  dare  say,  is  the  necessity  for  what  might  be 
regarded  in  one  sense  as  a  disproportionate  number  of  officers  to  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  if  you  were  to  regard  botli  numbers  merely 
in  the  matter  of  the  tables  of  organization  for  active  field  operations. 
You  would  require,  would  you  not,  in  peace  times  in  a  peace-time 
establishment  a  disproportionate  overhead  of  officei's.  in  view  of  the 
fact  of  your  contact  through  tlie  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
through  land  grant  colleges,  and  through  special  details  of  one  kind 
and  another,  more  officers  than  would  ordinarily  he  assigned  to  that 
number  of  enlisted  men,  would  you  not!  ^  . 
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Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Me,  Greene.  And  is  it  not  a  further  fact  that  it  is  in  the  end 
cheaper  for  the  country  to  maintain  a  disproportionate  number  of 
commissioned  officers  simply  in  view  of  the  emergency  for  which 
they  have  enlisted,  and  for  which  the  commissioned  personnel  are 

fireparing,  in  as  much  as  whatever  may  be  done  in  hurrying  the  en- 
isted  men  into  the  field  with  intensive  training,  you  can  not  hurry 
commissioned  officers  with  their  responsibilities  well  developed  and 
their  experience  matured  in  the  same  time. 
Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr,  Greene.  Is  not  that  the  experience  of  the  Army  in  this  recent 
war,  that  while  the  enlisted  personnel  were  splendidly  trained,  rela- 
tively speaking,  in  the  short  period  here  and  abroad,  that  if  a  weak- 
ness showed  itself  anywhere  it  was  in  the  inefficiency  of  the  well- 
intentioned  and  finely  selected  body  of  young  officers  and  men  who 
had  not  an  opportunity  to  learn  enough  to  do  themselves  justice! 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes.  fiut  I  would  not  say  that  that  was  the  case  with 
the  enlisted  men.  Neither  officers  nor  men  were  sufficiently  trained. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  that  must  be  true,  but  I  am  making  a  com- 
parison now  as  to  the  relative  figure  which  will  be  necessary  ulti- 
mately for  enlisted  personnel  with  the  idea  that  the  commissioned 
officer  has  to  take  the  responsibility  for  this  thing  and  has  to  be  a 
man  of  longer  training  and  more  mature  judgment. 

Gen,  Hinds.  Yes;  much  longer  training. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  thinking  of  it  in  the  light  of  preparedness.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  that  distinction  at  all  it  might  be  better  to 
skeletonize  somewhat  on  the  necessary  force  of  the  Army,  and  then 
maintain,  as  I  suggest,  somewhat  of  a  disproportionate  number  of 
comniissioned  officers,  because  when  the  emergency  comes  you  can  fill 
the  enlisted  ranks  much  more  easily  out  of  those  we  select. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  only  suggest  that  because  when  we  get  to  the  floor 
it  is  sometime,s  difficult  to  persuade  some  of  .our  friends,  unless  the 
testimony  of  such  great  autnority  as  yours  was  produced,  that  there 
should  not  be  the  same  number  of  oflieers  for  the  Army  as  the  table 
of  organization  shows  for  continuing  purposes,  and  they  do  not 
realize  these  other  needs  for  the  men. 

Then  there  is  another  factor.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that 
if  we  isolate  ourselves  from  the  world  possibly  the  question  of  the 
strength  of  the  so-called  standing  army  might  be  affected  by  it 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  not  only  is  there  no  such  thing  as  isolation,  but 
that  the  cause  of  wars  generally  is  not  so  much  military  strength  or 
possibilities  as  it  is  the  frictions  engendered  by  world  commerce! 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  is  the  primaiT^  cause  of 
most  of  our  wars,  when  we  get  down  to  the  ultimate  analysis  of  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  peaceful  nations,  imdertaking  and  pi-o- 
fessing  to  themselves  the  most  sublime  principles  of  idealism,  may 
find  themselves  through  the  venture  of  merchantmen  and  othei-s  in 
foreign  ports  brought  to  a  situation  that  their  military  jwlicy  never 
contemplated  at  all  and  that  perhaps  their  military  policy  is  not 
able  to  meet  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  furthermore,  that  as  one  result  of 
this  war  the  tremendous  burden  of  debt  that  all  natimjs  engaged  in 
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it  are  now  undergoing  and  the  strugfrle  of  a  competitive  character 
that  will  ensue  for  the  next  half  century  or  more  to  get  back  on 
their  feet  again  is  likely  to  lead  to  that  kind  of  friction  in  the 
struggle  for  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 
Gen.  HiNiw.  I  think  it  most  probable. 

Mr.  Mn.T^EB.  General,  it  has  been  suggested  in  connection  with 
this  system  of  universal  military  training  that  there  be  a  system 
adopted  by  which  a  ^oung  man  who  enlists  in  the  National  Guard 
of  any  one  of  the  various  States  and  ser\'es  his  enlistment  for  three 
years  should  be  exempt  from  the  military  training  provided  in  this 
bill.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  you  believed  in  a 
strong  federalized  National  Guard.  How  would  you  regard  such 
a  provision  in  this  bill,  that  any  young  man  19  years  of  age  who 
enlisted  in  the  National  Guard  and  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
National  Guard  for  three  years  and  had  the  National  Guard  train- 
ing should  be  exempted  from  the  universal  military  training  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill! 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  seems  to  me  he  might  very  well  be  exempted.  The 
object  of  the  training  is  to  give  him  a  coiliain  amount  of  training, 
and  he  would  get  that  amount  of  training  and  perhaps  more  in  that 
time. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  would  also  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a 
National  Guard,  that  of  use  to  the  governor,  and  in  filling  up  prob- 
ably to  its  full  quota  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States! 

Gen.  Hinds.  There  would  be  that  tendency;  how  far  it  would  go 
I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  General,  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing Congress  to  accept  the  point  of  view  of  the  Army  for  univei-sal 
training  at  this  time.  There  is  some  slight  opposition  to  it.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  that  is  sometimes  because  it  is  so  much  of  a  new 
thing  that  the  people  who  are  thinking  about  it  would  like  to  go  into 
it  gradually.  What  would  ^ou  think  of  a  scheme  to  attempt  for  the 
fiirrent  year  the  or^nization  on  a  large  scale  of  voluntary  camps 
for  six  months  training,  perhaps  having  a  bill  that  would  (jermit 
enlistments  in  the  Army  for  training  only  for  six  months,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  real  thing? 

In  putting  that  question  I  want  to  make  it  very  dear  that  that 
would  not  satisfy  niy  idea.  I  think  in  a  democracy  the  obligation 
should  be  equal  and  the  opportunity  should  be  equal  for  each  man. 
But  what  would  you  think  of  trying  some  such  scheme  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure? 

(len.  Hinds.  I  should,  of  course,  much  prefer  to  see  a  law  passed 
putting  into  effect  universal  training  at  once.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
logical,  that  the  reasons  for  it  are  good,  and  I  should  dislike  very 
much  to  see  it  postponed  with  a  view  to  trying  out  an  experiment 
which  I  fear  would  not  be  conclusive,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Santord.  No:  but  it  occurred  to  me  it  mi^ht  successfully  pave 
the  way  to  a  clearer  conception  of  this  proposition  if  the  men  who 
were  trained  came  out  benefited,  and  I  am  confident  they  would,  and 
then  they  would  become  missionaries  for  it 

In  a  democracy  you  have  got  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  sort  of 
a  scheme  before  you  attempt  to  put  it  over;  the  people  have  got  to 
be  converted  first.    I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  we  should  attempt  to 
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organize  voluntary  training  camps  during  this  next  year,  could  we 
do  it;  could  we  get  the  volunteei-s  for  six  months  for  training  only, 
or  three  months  for  training  only,  as  a  starter? 

Gen.  Hinds.  You  would  not  get  so  very  many,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Two  or  three  hundred  thousand? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  doubt  whether  ^ou  would  get  that  many. 

Mr.  Santord.  If  the  scheme  itself  is  popular  people  ought  to  be 
willing  to  volunteer.  Yor  can  not  expect  Congress  to  put  a  tiling 
into  law  that  is  not  popular  with  tlie  people.  Congress  is  constantly 
recreated  by  the  people;  every  man  gets  his  new  license  from  the 
people  every  two  years,  and  you  can  not  expect  him  to  lead  them 
violently  in  one  direction  or  another.  My  thought  was  if  the  plan 
is  popular  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  volunteers  for  the  next  year. 
I  Euiould  dislike  very  much  to  be  forced  to  a  compromise,  but  I  think 
my  thought  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Garrison  plan.  Do  you  re- 
member the  Garrison  plan? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  do  not  recall  the  details  of  that  plan  now.  I  was 
in  the  Philippines  at  that  time.  I  think  this,  that  the  idea  you  sug- 
gest would  be  well  worth  trying  out  in  case  you  do  not  adopt  the 
other  plan. 

Mr.  Sanj-ori>.  It  would  be  Ijetter  than  nothing? 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  would  be  better  than  nothing.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  encourage  military  training  on  the  part  of  these  young  men  in 
every  way  possible. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  think  so,  too.  I  was  thinking,  also,  if  we  should 
have  such  a  voluntary  camp  it  would  be  wise  to  give  some  definite 
status  to  the  men  who  successfully  completed  that  training.  I  do 
not  know  of  what  nature  it  should  be,  but  sometiiing  that  would 
show  that  a  man  had  completed  a  course  of  military  education  of 
that  type  and  make  him  eligible  for  something  or  other  which  he 
would  otherwise  not  be  eligible  for. 

Gen.  Hinds.  They  should  he  kept  track  of  so  that  their  services 
could  be  utilized  in  case  their  services  should  become  necessary. 

Mr.  McKenzie  (presiding).  You  may  proceed,  Gwieral. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Referring  again  to  section  27,  which  we  passed,  on 
page  i23,  line  11,  it  seems  to  nie  the  word  "  morally  "  should  be  inserted 
aft«r  the  word  "physically."  That  is  a  very  small  detail  which 
was  doubtless  overlooked.  It  is  used  elsewhere,  and  I  think  it  was 
overlooked  here. 

Mr.  MiLUSR.  So  that  it  would  read :  "  To  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment or  reappointment  as  a  reserve  officer  a  person  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  qualified  physically,  morally,  and  pro- 
fessionallv,  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe." 

Gen.  itiNDS.  Yes.  With  respect  to  section  30,  a  question  was 
asked  in  regard  to  that  this  morning.  I  would  suggest  that  line  25. 
page  20,  and  line  1,  page  '27,  be  changed  to  i^ad  in  this  way:  "  From 
among  officers  now  holding  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  and 
persons  not  over  40  years  of  age  who  have  at  any  time  served  honor- 
ably for  iit  least  nine  months  in  the  temporary  forces  of  the  United 
States  l>etween  the  dates  of  April  6.  1917,  and  Novembw  11,  1918, 
both  dates  inclusive,  provided  that  no  one  who  held  a  commission  in 
such  forces  shall  be  appointed  to  a  vacancy  in  a  grade  higher  than 
that  held  by  him  during  the  war  with  Germany."   There  were  about 
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200,000  emergency  officers  commissioned  during  the  wai*.  There  are 
only  about  9.000  regular  officers.  It  seems  that  tliere  should  be  some 
restrictions  in  the  law  so  that  the  regular  officers  who  have  served 
15  or  20  years  would  not  be  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of  officers 
f  who  have  served  but  a  short  time  and  who  might  come  in  as  their 
seniors. 

Mr.  (treene.  Tliat  question  of  puttinje  in  men  even  with  equal  rank 
with  the  professional  soldier  already  in  the  R^ular  Establishment 
has,  of  course,  been  discussed  in  the  Army  and  out  of  it  since  the 
armistice,  and  the  possibility  of  some  legislation  along  that  line. 
What  do  you  tliink  of  the  general  proposition  that  an  emergency 
officer  who  was  com nii.ssione<rdu ring  the  war  and  whose  total  service 
may  Iiiive  been  anywhere  froni  six  months  to  the  entii-e  duration  of 
the  war  going  into  the  Regular  Establishment  andovei-staughing  any- 
body in  there  ^ 

l^liat  question  is  pretty  general.  I^et  me  see  if  I  can  make  it  clear. 
The  pi'otessional  soldier,  of  course,  adopts  that  life  with  an  entrance 
t'xamination  which  satisHes  the  War  Department  and  the  service  that 
he  has  at  least  a  strong  educational  background  upon  which  to  build 
his  instructions  and  his  experience  in  military  science  which  he  may 
not  have  had  before.  The  academic  education  at  least  is  put  at  a  high 
f4andai*d  in  the  matter  of  the  qualifications  because  it  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  lie  is  to  build  h^  knowledge  of  military  science.  I 
think  tliat  even  a  layman  could  see  that  many  men  could  he  taken 
from  civil  life  having  arrived  at  some  age  of  comparative  maturity 
in  which  their  executive  functions  were  well  developed,  men  who, 
perhaps,  in  civil  life  had  had  some  experience  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
being  assigne<l  to  some  relatively  minor  command  in  the  Army,  dis- 
charged the  fiUKtions  of  that  command  very  satisfactorily,  very 
creditably,  and  even  with  glorj',  for  the  purposes  of  that  emergency. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  right  along  underneath  all  that  the  question 
of  their  transfer  to  the  Regular  Establishment  should  include  the 
proposition  whether  they  had  within  them  the  capacity  to  go  beyond 
that  grade,  because  I  understand  the  theory  of  the  military  estalJlish- 
ment  to  be  that  every  shavetail  in  it  is  a  potential  major  general  if  he 
is  caught  young  enough  and  has  sufficient  background  of  education, 
so  that  as  the  years  mature  and  his  experience  goes  alon^  correspond- 
ingly it  is  expected  as  a  theory  and  a  large  part  of  practice  that  when 
he  has  arrived  at  his  colonelcy  he  will  be  able  not  merely  to  be  a 
superintendent  or  foreman  of  men,  but  because  of  his  ripened  capac- 
ity and  judgment  to  plan  battles  and  leave  the  foremanship  and 
superintendence  to  other  men.  Would  the  average  emergency  officer 
of  35  or  40  years  of  age,  who  has  been  all  the  mose  adaptable  during 
the  susceptible  years  of  his  life  to  a  commercial  training  be  able  to 
start  in  at  the  grade  of  major,  with  that  background,  and  have  the 
capacity  for  development  through  the  remaining  gi-ades? 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  depends  on  tiic  individual.  I  do  not  think  any 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  There  were  men  who  came  into  the 
emergency  forces  with  a  bent  in  that  direction  which  would  cause 
them  to  succeed  in  the  militaiT  life.  So  I  doubt  whether  you  could 
lay  down  a  general  rule  about  that. 

Mr.  Gbeeke.  Undoubtedly  there  were  conspicuous  examples  of 
that,  and  there  are  other  men  of  a  diffei-ent  kind.  I  am  not  expecting 
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that  you  can  lay  down  a  general  rule,  but  if  the  law  is  broad  enough 
to  permit  the  thing  to  be  done,  the  question  is  whetlier  the  authority 
that  has  the  right  to  select  and  determine  would  always  be  guided  by 
the  same  rule  tliat  the  men  who  make  the  law  had  in  contemplation 
wheh  the  authority  was  given. 

Gen.  HiNiis.  I  shoiihl  sav  not  necesKarily  so.  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
thei-e  must  be  some  general  rules  laid  down  under  which  emergency 
officers  could  be  brought  int«  the  Army,  and  in  framing  those  rul^ 
due  weiglit  should  be  given  to  the  Regular  wlio  has  served  for  sev- 
eral yeai-s,  it  may  l)e,  before  the  outbreak  of  this  war.  That  service, 
however,  should  not  count  with  as  much  weight  as  service  during 
the  war. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  an  emergency  officer  who  desiies  to  come  into 
the  Regular  Anny  should  have  due  weight  ^ven  to  the  value  of  his 
services  during  tlie  war  and  to  the  capabilities  he  has  shown  he  pos- 
sesses. The  two  should  be  weighe-d  together,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
emergencv  officer  should  be  put  in  underneath  every  officer  in  the 
Regular  Army  merely  because  he  has  not  had  as  much  service. 

Mr.  Grekne.  I  presume  that  niiglit  not  be  altogether  practicable, 
I  have  in  mind  an  instance  which  probably  you  gentlemen  of  the 
service  might  expand  into  numerous  individual  cases.  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  had  10,  15,  or  20  years  in  tlie  service.  He  has  gotten 
the  grade  of  captain*  and  no  more.  He  lias  a  tremendous  back- 
ground of  education  and  military  experience,  but  unfortunately  he 
has  to  go  where  duty  calls  and  unfortunately  his  service  was  a 
rather  mute  and  inglorious  service  so  far  as  the  pageantry  of  war 
was  concerned,  and  so  his  efficiency  record  does  not  show  possibly  any 
D.  S.  C.  or  D.  S.  M.,  but  yet  he  wtis  kept  here  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  prepare  and  carry  through  im- 
portant administration  purposes.  When  that  man's  record  is 
brought  out  in  the  process  of  selective  promotion  and  alongside  it  is 
laid  the  record  of  the  man  who  was  foitunate  enough  to  step  out  of 
a  law  office  and  get  a  major's  commission  and  have  six  months  of 
fighting,  and  that  record  is  laid  down  with  its  D.  S.  C.  beside  the 
record  of  the  other  man,  are  you  going  to  make  him  a  major  over 
that  captain 't 

(Jen.  Hinds.  I  tliink  each  case  would  have  to  be  decided  on  its 
merits  as  nearly  its  those  merits  can  be  determined.  It  is  a  pretty 
difficult  tiling  to  do,  but  we  can  not  tell  beforehand  whether  a  man 
who  has  done  well  in  time  of  peace  will  do  well  in  time  of  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  tell  whether  a  man  who  has  done 
excepti<tnnlly  well  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  under  an 
emergency  commission  in  command  of  inen  at  the  front  will  do  well 
in  the  training  of  luen  in  the  monotonous  routine  of  peace  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  there  not  also  a  practical  as  well  as  a  moral  obli- 
gation, perhaps,  on  the  i)art  of  the  (lovernment  to  give  some  weight 
to  the  fact  that  tlic  Regular  at  the  outset  of  his  young  manhood 
elected  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Government  service,  with  meager 
compensation,  with  the  hardships  that  he  knew  were  continent 
upon  the  Army  life  generally,  and  that  he  has  plugged  his  way 
along  for  15  or  20  yeai-s.  Then  a  man  who  did  not  make  that  reso- 
lution nor  make  that  sacrifice  15  or  20  yeai-s  ago,  and  who  may 
have  wealth  too,  who  has  had  another  kind  of  life,  finds,  as  a  second 
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tlioujorbt,  that  he  now  would  like  to  devote  himself  to  the  Regular 
Service,  but  who  does  not  want  to  begin  wliere  the  other  man  did, 
but  wants  to  start  in  at  command  rank  or  field  rank.    Should  not 
those  facts  be  considered? 
^  Gen.  Hinds.  I  am  perhaps  a  biased  witness  on  that  point,  but  it 

does  seem  to  ine  that  those  considerations  should  be  given  careful 
weiffht. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  there  not  a  way  that  could  be  handled  by  ^ving 
emer^ncy  officers  ccHnmi^ions  with  additional  numbers  outside  of 
the  line,  so  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  promotion  of  the 
men  of  the  Regular  Establishment  in  the  line?  Could  it  be  handled 
in  that  way? 

(ien.  Hinds.  Possibly  so;  I  have  not  thought  of  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  put  them  in  a  class  by  themselves 
and  give  them  rank,  but  not  interfere  with  the  promotion  of  the  men 
in  the  Regular  Establishment. 

Gen.  HiXDS.  I  have  doubt  as  to  whether  a  practicable  plan  could  be 
worked  out  for  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  miglit  run  up  against  the  fact  that  the  men  would 
soon  begin  to  say  in  their  own  minds  that  there  were  two  classes  of 
officei-s,  one  class  being  a  part  of  the  real  game  and  the  other  part  but 
simply  hitched  to  it. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  that  might  be  so,  and  the  question  of  rank 
comes  in  wherever  two  of  those  men  of  different  classes  are  brought 
togethffl*.  The  senior  must  command,  and  I  doubt  whetiier  we  could 
work  out  a  practical  scheme  along  those  lines.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  better  to  lay  down  some  sort  of  general  restrictions  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  the  larger  number  of  them  likely  come  in  as 
second  lieutenants  and  first  lieutenants,  probably ! 

(Jen.  Hinds.  I  am  i-eally  not  in  touch  with  that  question.  I  have 
not  been  working  along  that  line  at  all,  and  I  do  not  really  know 
what  the  ideas  of  the  War  Department  authorities  are.  I  do  know 
that  large  numbers,  comparatively  si>eaking,  of  the  younger  officers 
are  resigning  day  after  day. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  not  imagine  that  tlie  moral  effect  upon  the 
Army  when  it  is  known  that  after  liaving  spent  anywhere  from  2 
to  o  or  10  years  in  a  service  that  was  undertaken  in  good  faith  as 
the  fii"st  thought  of  a  young  man  going  into  an  employment  which 
he  intends  to  make  a  life  occupation  is  going  to  be  upset  by  any  num- 
ber of  second  thinkers  coming  in — do  you  not  think  that  would  lead 
to  more  resignations? 

The  CnAiKMAN.  I  tliink  there  have  been  over  1,600  resignations 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  men  in  the  Regular  Establishment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanford.  They  are,  I  think,  largely  below  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  you  the  list  showing  e  xactly  what  the 
grades  were.  One  of  them  was  a  lieutenant  and  there  are  several 
lieutenant  colonels.  I  find  that  since  November  11,  1918,  211  perma- 
ment,  and  1,411  pnjvisional  offieei-s  have  resigned  from  the  Regidar 
Army.   There  were  532  i-esignations  between  August  1  and  Septem- 
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ber  18,  and  among  those  who  resigned  were  lieutenant  colonels,  ma- 
jor::, captains,  first  and  second  lieutenants. 

Mr.  Wise.  How  many  of  the  Regular  Establishment  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  All  told,  there  were  1,622.  The  provisional  officers 
have  been  given  provisional  commissions  in  the  fibular  Army.  The 
two  years  had  evidently  not  expired — that  is,  the  probation  period — 
and  they  resigned. 

Mr.  WiSK.  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  the  pi-ovisional  officers  were 
nsked  to  resign;  thev  had  two  years  to  try  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  1  know  quite  a  nmiioer,  personally,  who  re- 
siOTed  who  thought  they  <'ould  do  better  in  civil  life. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  a  man  is  taken  in  at  40  years  of  age  the  (govern- 
ment would  get  at  the  utmost  24  yetii's  of  service  out  of  him? 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  a  way,  (Teneral,  do  you  not  think  there  is  an 
obligation  almost  on  the  part  of  the  (iroveniment  to  retain  some 
of  the  officers  who  ai"e  even  approaoliing  50  veal's  of  age  who  have 
made  good  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Foi*ces  in  special  lines, 
as  doctors,  for  instance?  Woiild  it  be  unwise  for  tl>e  Government 
to  retain  their  services  where  they  have  been  efficient  and  give  tbem 
a  chance  to  go  into  the  Kegular  Establishment  at  an  appropriate 
grade? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  if  we  look  upon  it  with  the  idea  of.  to  some 
extent,  repaying  tlie  indivi(hial  for  his  services,  yes,  but  if  we  lor^ 
upon  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  wliat  is  best  for  the  service,  I  doubt 
whether  we  could  go  that  higli  in  age,  Iwcause  such  a  man  has  but 
ft  few  years  of  service  left  to  give  tne  Government. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yea;  but  I  am  assuming  that  his  practice  has  been 
broken  up  after  two  or  three  years'  al>sence,  and  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  for  him  at  that  age  to  get  back  into  practice,  and  yet  for  10 
or  15  years  he  might  be  very  vahiable  to  tne  Government  because 
of  the  training  and  experience  he  has  had  in  the  service. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Most  of  those  men  at  that  age  I  should  say  would 
have  their  practice,  in  whatever  profession  it  may  be,  quite  well  es- 
tablislied  and  they  would  take  it  up  again  in  great  part  as  soon  as 
they  go  back  to  their  homes. 

lir,  McKenzte.  In  connection  with  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  San- 
ford it  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  an  obligation  resting  on  every 
citizen  in  time  of  war  to  do  his  very  best  to  help  his  country.  If  he 
has  exceptional  talent,  such  as  a  professional  man  and  he  can  give 
that  to  his  country,  of  coui-se  has  perhaps  done  more  in  a  way 
than  a  man  who  has  liad  no  professional  training.  But,  as  I  look 
at  it.  the  Government  owes  him  no  greater  obligation  than  the 
humblest  citizen  who  does  his  part,  and  if.  after  the  service  has  l>een 
rendered,  the  professional  man  asks  his  Govemment  to  do  a  thing 
that  would  weaken  the  military  branch  of  the  Govemment  or  would 
detract  from  its  strength  and  cause  dissatisfaction  in  that  branch  of 
our  Govemment,  it  seems  to  me  he  would  be  asking  an  unreasonable 
thing,  and  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concemed  I  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  any  moral  or  legal  obligation  resting  upon  it  in  a  case  of 
that  kind.    That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me. 

Mr.  Sanford.  My  notion  was  that  such  an  officer  would  not 
weaken  the  establishment,  but  on  the  contrary  would  strengthen  it 
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There  are  a  great  maJiy  men  who  are  successful  in  a  profession,  but 
■who  lose  their  nerve  to  go  back  into  it  after  they  have  been  out  a 
little  while.  You  even  find  that  in  Congress,  ^'ou  find  men  who 
had  a  eood  practice  before  they  came  to  Congress  who  are  afraid  to 
CO  back  and  try  it  again,  and  I  should  imagine  it  would  be  a  good 
deal  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  a  doctor  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed,  General? 

Gen.  Hinds.  In  respect  to  31  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
officers,  I  have  a  suggested  modification  of  that  which  I  will  hand 
to  the  reporter. 

The  object  of  this  suggested  change  is  to  establish  a  sinfrle  list  for 
promotion  in  the  combatant  arms  beginning  witli  first  lieutenants 
as  they  now  stand  on  the  relative  rank  list. 

(The  matter  refened  to  follows:) 

firHHESTKD  IIODIFICATIOX  OF  H.  R.  H'ix'. 

Sw.  31.  Ajtpoinlmvnt  of  offifcm. — Heronfter  all  iiiiiHiliitiiipnis  of  offioTn  in 
grades  below  tlmt  of  lirigadier  (tPiifnil  shall  be  by  coinniisslon  iti  the  I'liltcil 
Statps  Army,  or  in  one  of  the  <^>rps  of  the  Medical  IVjiflrlinent,  or  as  chaplain, 
band  leader,  or  professor  at  the  l'iiite<l  States  .Mililary  Academy.  Tlio«e 
now  coumdssioned  in  the  Infantry,  (Cavalry,  Fiekl  Arlillery,  iU*a»t  Artillery 
CorpM,  and  Corps  of  Eiifflneers  in  Ki^d^  almve  tbut  of  tlntt  lieutenant  will 
continue  uixler  existing  commlKslonH ;  all  now  ottaern'iHe  coinndssloned  except 
tbow  In  the  Medical  Department,  chajilalns.  band  leaders,  and  profi'S.<H>rs 
ut  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  will  he  reromnilssioiieti  witli  tlielr 
present  Rrades  and  dates  of  rank  in  the  United  States  Ai-iuy,  and  shall  Ih; 
n}?.sifmed  to  duty  with  such  branch  of  the  service  as  the  President  may  direct. 
Such  other  officers  as  may  be  requlrcil  for  duty  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
8er>'ice  authorlKcd  by  this  act  and  in  which  officers  are  not  comndsslonetl 
shall  be  obtainetl  by  temporary  details  from  auionK  officers  of  correspond In^ 
grades  In  other  t)ranche»;  but  do  officer  t>elow  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
sball  be  detailed  to  duty  detaching  him  from  the  branch  in  which  permanently 
commliiAioned  or  assiened  for  more  than  four  years  In  any  period  «f  six  years, 
except  la  time  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  officers  who  tt'stified  a  day  or  two 
ago  in  advocating  a  single  list  thought  it  ought  to  begin  at  the 
present  time  with  the  lower  grade  of  officers;  that  is,  the  second  lieu- 
tenants, and  let  it  work  out  in  the  years  to  come.  He  thought  there 
nrould  be  great  difficulty  in  making  up  a  single  list  at  the  present 
time.  Do  you  feel  that  way  about  it? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  believe  little  difficulty  would  be  found  in  making 
a  single  list  so  far  as  our  first  and  second  lieutenants  are  concerned, 
because  they  came  in  either  just  before  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
or  since,  and  they  are  practically  all  on  the  same  pmne.  I  think 
it  could  be'done  with  respect  to  those  men  without  any  injustice 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  in  the.  higlier  grades,  however,  it 
■would  be  a  little  more  difficult? 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  would  be  quite  difficult,  I  am  sure,  in  the  higher 
grades. 

I  have  given  the  question  of  promotion  by  selection  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  and  I  would  like  to  say  this  about  it: 

In  time  of  war  involving  the  operation  of  large  forces,  promotion 
by  selection  is  the  only  system  which  is  practicable.  In  time  of 
peace  it  is  wholly  different. 

The  object  to  be  attained  in  our  system  of  promotion  during  time 
of  peace  should  be  to  secure  the  high^  average  efficieiicy  of,  the 
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c(>inmissioned  pei'sonnel.  It  is  the  average  efficiency  of  the 
great  body  of  officers,  not  that  of  a  few  brilliimt  men,  which  e-stab- 
lishes  the  efficiency  of  the  Army.  To  assure  the  highest  average  of 
efficiency,  a  system  combining  l)oth  selection  and  elimination  is 
necessary.  Promotion  by  selection  is  desirable  to  give  the  ablest 
officers  an  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  top.  The  directing  heads  must 
be  men  of  high  ability.  Elimination  is  necessary  to  afford  a  means 
of  ridding  the  Armj'  of  those  wlio  are  incompetent.  This  bill  em- 
bodies both  of  these  principles,  but  not,  I  think,  in  proper  rela- 
tion. Our  present  laws  already  provide  for  selection  for  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  general  officer.  This  is  sufficient  incentive  for  the 
conii)aratively  small  percentage  of  officers  who  stand  out  preemi- 
nently among  their  fellows  as  possessing  the  necessary  ability,  energy, 
iind  steadfastness  required  of  those  in  high  command.  The  officer 
who  possesses  these  qualifications  in  a  lesser  degree — the  great  bod^ 
of  our  average  officers — nnist  also  have  an  incentive  to  put  forth  his 
b?st  efforts.  The  incentive  for  such  officers  exists  first  in  the  hope 
that  by  persistent,  faithful  work  over  a  period  of  many  years  he 
may  show  such  reliability,  level-headed  judgment  and  efficiency  as  to 
cause  him  to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, at  any  rate,  before  he  reaches  the  age  of  compulsory  retirement; 
secondly,  should  he  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  selected  for  promo- 
tion to  that  grade,  he  at  least  is  assured  of  reaching  the  grade  of 
colonel. 

Should  promotion  by  selection  become  the  general  rule  he  will  no 
longer  have  this  assui-ance^  and  should  he  be  passed  over  by  his 
juniors  a  few  times  he  will  become  discouraged  and  pessimistic, 
and  consequently  of  little  value  to  the  service.  Moreover,  under  a 
general  system  of  promotion  by  selection,  there  is  no  positive  assur- 
ance that  an  officer  will  reach  a  gi-ade  high  enough  to  justify  his 
putting  forth  a  lifetime  of  effort.  The  effect  of  such  uncertainty  will 
militate  against  our  obtaining  a  hi^h  grade  of  young  men  for  our 
commissioned  personnel.  The  incentive  of  the  possibility  of  reaching 
high  command,  or  the  assurance  of  attaining  a  grade  which  will  be 
a  sufficient  reward  for  years  of  honest  and  faithful  service,  combined 
with  a  certainty  that  inefficient  oflicers  will  not  be  permitted  to  block 
the  promotion  of  men  of  satisfactory  ability  and  energy  will,  I  be- 
lieve, give  us  a  hi^er  average  of  efficiency  than  can  be  i-eached  in 
anv  other  way. 

If  it  wei-e  possible  to  devise  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection 
which  would  insure  that  officei-s  would  be  chosen  in  order  of  relative 
merits,  it  perhaps  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  it,  but  such  a  thing 
is  unattainable. 

The  membei-s  of  the  Iward  of  selection  can  know  personally  but 

a  small  percentage  of  tliose  wlioiu  they  must  pass  upon,  and  no  sy.s- 
teni  of  roconls  can  present  to  the  minds  of  the  meiiilKU's  an  accurate 
estimate,  of  the  relative  \alue  of  the  officers.  One  reporting  officer 
will  rate  his  officers  imifornily  high,  another  will  mark  them  low, 
another  will  he  swayed  too  nuicli  by  his  likes  and  dislikes,  another 
will  be  influenced  by  the  superficial.  Only  after  many  years  of  serv- 
ice is  it  iJossible  from  records  alone  to  form  a  fairly  jnst  estimate  of 
the  relative  merits  of  a  number  of  officers.  From  recent  experience 
as  a  member  of  a  board  convened  to  classify  officers  of  my  own  arm 
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with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for 
promotion  by  selection,  I  believe  th:it  little  relianoe  vnn  be  placed 
upon  the  justice  of  such  classification  r.nless  the  officers  to  be  classified 
have  had  at  least  15  years'  service — 20  is  better. 
>  I  think  no  gi'eat  mistake  would  be  made  if  the  principle  of  selec- 

tion were  made  applicable  to  promotions  from  lieutenant  colonel  to 
colonel,  but  in  no  tase  would  I  go  Iwlow  that,  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  viz,  the  taking  away  of  the  assurance  of  reaching  the  grade  of 
colonel  by  long,  honest,  and  faithful  service  of  officers  of  good  aver- 
age ability,  and  the  inevitable  lowering  of  the  morale  and  efficiency 
of  officers  whose  juniors  are  selected  for  promotion  over  them. 

Officers  vary  greatly  in  the  first  impressions  they  make  upon  their 
superiors;  some  make  a  good  first  impression  but  do  not  show  up  so 
well  on  long  acquaintance;  others  make  a  poor  impression  at  first 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  their  real  worth.  Some  men  have  most 
favorable  opportunities  of  showing  what  is  in  them,  while  the  hand 
of  fate  seems  to  be  against  others  of  greater  natural  ability.  If 
promotion  by  selection  becomes  the  rule,  a  considerable  percentage 
of  officers  will  spend  more  time  thinking  of  how  they  can  most 
favorably  impress  their  connnanders  than  in  thinking  of  how  thev 
can  bejit  serve  the  Government.  In  other  words,  the  tendency  will 
be  to  encourage  "playing  to  the  gallery,"  rather  than  rendering 
good,  honest  service.  Good  men  of  exceptional  ability  may  fail  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  and  l>e  passed  over  and  will  then  de- 
velop into  grumblers  because  of  whut  appears  to  them  to  be  in- 
justice. Their  criticisms  will  affect  their  younger  comrades,  and 
in.stead  of  becoming  the  valuable  assets  to  the  service  which  their 
abilities  should  make  them  they  will  become  liabilities. 

The  section  as  it  is  now  drawn  will,  in  my  opinion,  accomplish 
neither  selection  nor  elimination  to  the  extent  intended  by  its 
antliors.  In  order  that  an  officer  may  be  selected  for  promotion  he 
must  he  recommended  bv  his  superiors  throughout  the  established 
chain  of  command.  Orclinarilv,  there  will  be  several  superiors  in 
this  chain,  and  the  disapproval  of  any  one  of  tliem  woidd  prevent 
the  selection  of  the  officer.  The  sentiment  of  the  service  is  at  pres- 
ent, I  believe,  overwhelmingly  against  this  principle.  There  would 
be  for  this  reason  exceedingly  few  recommendations  that  would  run 
the  gauntlet  of  approval  throughout  the  various  chains  of  conunand. 
And,  in  consequence,  there  will  be  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
working  of  the  system  in  different  organizations.  Because  of  a 
difference  of  sentiment  toward  the  system,  in  one  conunand  the 
recommendation  in  the  case  of  a  very  able  officer  mav  fail  of  ap- 
proval, while  in  another  that  of  a  less-deserving  officer  will  go 
through.  In  one  case  there  may  be  a  half  dozen  superiors  in  the 
authorized  chain  of  command,  in  another  there  may  be  but  one. 

In  the  matter  of  elimination  xmder  this  section,  a  first  lieutenant 
of  Infantry  would  have  to  be  passed  over  by  perhaps  a  thousand 
officers  before  he  could  be  eliminated,  whereas  the  first  lietitennnt 
of  Engineers  would  be  sent  before  an  elimination  board  after  ap- 
proximately 160  officers  had  jjassed  over  him.  A  lieiitenant  colonel 
of  the  Dental  Corps  would  be  eliminated  when  two  officers  have 
passed  him.  while  an  Infantry  lieutenant  colonel  would  remaiu  on 
the  active  list  until  perhaps  60  have  passed  him.   The  elimination 
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feature  of  the  section  is  entirely  inadequate.  The  selection  feature, 
if  it  works  as  intended,  will  result  in  much  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  officere  and  a  consequent  lowering  of 
llieir  morale.  The  inadequate  elimination  will  keep  in  service  a 
considerable  number  of  officers  who  are  incompetent.  Tlte  combined 
effect  will  l)e  a  lowering  of  the  average  efficiency  of  the  Army. 

To  sum  up,  the  more  selections  we  make  the  more  we  will  have  to 
eliminate,  whereas  under  a  properly  devised  system,  the  more  we 
eliminate  the  less  need  there  would  "be  for  selection — and  the  result 
woidd  be  an  increase  in  the  average  efficiency  of  the  Army. 

The  weakest  point  in  our  present  laws  relating  to  promotion  is  in 
their  elimination  feature.  The  criticism  has  been  made  during  the 
present  war — and  justly  so — that  temporary  officers  who  were  found 
to  he  incompetent  were  discharged  from  the  service,  whereas  regular 
officei's  who  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  were  retainetl  in  service. 
In  fairness,  it  should  be  said  that  in  view  of  the  great  difficulty  in 
finding  competent  personnel  for  commissioned  officei's  in  .sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  our  needs,  efforts  were  made  to  find  suitable  posi- 
tions where  all  officers,  regulai-  or  temporniy,  who  had  failed  at  the 
front  or  in  command  of  troops  elsewhere,  could  be  satisfactorily 
placed  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  discharge  them.  That 
endeavor  was  made  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces — the 
utmost  effort  was  made  to  find  places  back  in  the  Services  of  Supply 
in  the  cases  of  men  who  failed  at  the  front,  wholly  regardless  of 
Whetiher  they  were  r^ular  or  emergency  officers. 

The  Chaerhak.  And  did  the  officers  make  good? 

Oen.  Hinds.  In  some  cases  they  did  make  good,  but  not  in  com< 
mand  of  troops.  They  had  a  particular  bent  in  some  other  direc- 
tion, and  that  was  taken  advantage  of  by  placing  them  in  the  Services 
of  Supply  in  work  which  they  could  handle — and  some  of  them  did 
very  well.  I  bave  recently  been  looking  over  the  records  of  the  Field 
Artillery  officers  and  found  quite  a  number  of  instances  such  as  that. 

In  spite  of  this  effoit  to  find  suitable  places  for  them,  some  officers 
wf  :e  found  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory.  In  the  case  of  emergency 
officers  authority  existed  under  which  tney  could  be  discharged.  Jfo 
authority  exists  for  discharging  regular  officei's  except  upon  failure 
to  pass  their  examinations  for  promotion,  and  even  then  it  usually 
means  a  transfer  to  the  retired  list  at  the  same  rates  of  pay  as  is  given 
to  officers  whose  services  have  been  wholly  satisfactory. 

It  is  wrong  in  principle  to  transfer  incompetent  officers  to  the 
retired  list  at  the  same  rates  of  pay  as  those  given  to  officers  who  have 
rendered  wholly  satisfactory  sei'vice  for  30  or  40  years.  It  is  an 
absolute  injustice  to  the  Government  and  a  relative  injustice  to 
their  comrades  on  the  retired  list  who  have  met  satisfactorily  every 
demand  made  upon  them  during  their  entire  jjeriod  of  service  on  the 
active  list.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust  to  regular  offirers 
who  have  given  a  number  of  years  of  service  at  the  time  when  they 
would  otherwise  be  making  a  place  for  themselves  in  civil  occupa- 
tions to  discharge  them  with  practically  no  compensation  for  their 
loss  of  earning  capacity.  T  think  this  dilemma  of  injustice  to  the 
Government  or  injustice  to  the  individual  has  probably  unconsciously 
influenced  the  action  of  examining  boards,  causing  them  to  be  more 
lenient  in  passing  officers  who  in  justice  to  tlie  service  ought  to  have 
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been  eliminated.  A  fair  compensation  in  the  case  of  officers  who 
have  had  at  least  six  years*  service,  and  fail  through  lack  of  ability, 
would  bo  to  retii-e  them  with  2J  per  cent  of  pay  for  each  year  of 
commissioned  service — the  pay  in  no  case  to  exceed  75  per  cent  of 
his  pay  on  the  active  list.  In  addition  to  the  action  of  examining 
Imards.  there  should  be  established  by  law  an  agency  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  unfit  officers  at  any  time  that  their  unfitness  may  become  evi- 
dent, without  waiting  years,  it  may  be,  for  their  promotion  to  become 
due.  These  two  provisions  would  result,  I  believe,  in  assuring  us  a 
body  of  officers  possessing  a  very  hi^h  average  of  efficiency,  and 
would  satisfactorily  solve  the  elimination  feature  of  our  promotion 
laws. 

The  present  methods  of  selecting  officers  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  liave  given  very  satisfactory  results  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  or  so.  but  they  are  susceptible  of  imjjrovement. 
The  selection  of  colonehj  for  promotion  is  wholly  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Pi-esident,  who.  of  course,  dei)ends  more  or  less  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  These 
officials  can  net  know  tlie  qualifications  of  all  of  the  colonels  in  the 
Army,  except  as  they  are  set  fortli  in  the  official  records  of  the  War 
Department.  As  stated  above,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  just  estimate 
fronj  records  alone  l)eca;ise  of  their  lack  of  uniform  standards  of 
rating.  The  officer  who  is  not  i>ersonally  known  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War  uuiy  therefore  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  matter  of  selection.  If  selections  for  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  were  limited  to  those  recommended  by  a  board 
of  five  general  officeis,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  President, 
it  is  l)elieved  that  the  best  jwssible  selections  would  thus  be  as- 
sured— the  number  of  recommendations  l)y  the  board  should  not 
exceed  twice  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  from  among  those 
so  recommended.  The  meml>ers  of  a  tmard  tiius  constituted  would 
have  a  much  wider  personal  knowledge  of  the  colonels  than  a  single 
official  can  have.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of 
such  an  agency  as  this  would  be  welcomed  by  the  appointing  authori- 
ties, as  it  would  tend  to  lighten  the  burden  of  malting  these  selec- 
tions, and  wouhl  give  the  service  a  greater  feeling  of  security  against 
the  possibility  of  mistakes  in  seiectious, 

I  have  here  a  modified  draft  of  section  HH  embodying  these  sug- 
gestiiHLs.  which  I  will  put  in  the  mord,  if  desired. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Set.  33.  PrmnotUmH. — Hereafter  In  time  «f  pe«c«*  prmwitioDK  to  every  jcrnde 
In  the  Army  below  the  fcratle  «if  hritnulier  petientl,  tlirtiufcliout  each  ami,  corps, 
or  Oepnrtment  of  tlie  servlcp,  in  msc  the  offli-er  i»  oniniiil»(stoiie<I  in  a 
rwrtlcuhir  nriii.  corps,  or  (Icpnrtniciit.  tlin>ii(rIi<nU  the  t^nltetl  States  Army, 
In  cnw  the  poininission  Is  In  the  riiitp*!  Stntcs  Army,  shnll.  suhjtTt  to  the 
exjimJiiation  hereinafter  provlilwl  for.  In;  nlla<ie  acconUng  to  seniority  in  the 
next  lower  Kro<le  of  thot  arui,  c<irps,  or  department,  or  of  the  Viiiteil  States 
Army,  as  the  case  latiy  lie. 

The  President  is  herehy  snitliorlzed  to  prewrlhe  a  system  of  exnnilnntioii  of 
nil  officers  below  the  srade  of  colonel  to  determine  their  fltnoHw  for  proinotl<>ri. 
No  officer  nbnll  be  promoted  until  he  shall  have  been  examinnl  by  an  examlnlnft 
board  and  pronounced  by  the  board  to  be  qualified  In  every  re^tert  for  tnich 
promotion.  The  examining  board  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  officers,  of 
whom  not  less  than  three  shall  be  senior  officers  of  the  arm  or  branch  of  the 
service  In  which  he  Is  ^wmmlssloned  or  to  which  he  la  asslgnefl.  Should  any 
officer  fall  lu  his  phj-slcal  examination  and  be  found  incapacitated  for  servloe 
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by  reanon  of  physical  disability  contracted  in  line  of  duty,  he  shnll  be  retired 
with  the  rank  to  which  his  seniority  entitled  him  to  be  promoted.  Should  the 
board  find  tliat  the  officer  Is  not  fitted  for  promotion  because  of  any  rwon 
other  than  physical  disability  contracted  in  Hue  of  duty,  and  that  his  servl:^ 
has  been  honest  and  faithful,  the  officer  next  below  him  In  rank,  having  passed 
said  examination,  shall  receive  the  promotion,  and  the  officer  who  has  thus 
failed  In  his  examination  shall  be  su&pended  from  promotion  for  one  year, 
when  he  sltoll  be  reexamined ;  and  In  the  case  of  failure  because  of  any  reason 
other  than  physlcnl  disability  <-ontractitl  in  line  of  duty,  his  sehvii-e  hurtn^ 
been  honest  and  faltlifid,  such  officer,  upon  the  approval  of  the  fln<llng  of  the 
board  shall  tie  placed  up<m  the  unlimited  retired  list  of  the  Army  In  the  ftraA^ 
held  by  him  iit  the  time  of  tlie  exaudnntlon,  with  imy  at  tlie  rate  of  '2i  per 
centum  of  tlie  jwiy  of  his  tirade  for  each  year  of  his  service  as  a  connnisHlooed 
officer,  provided  that  such  pay  shall  in  no  case  exceed  75  jht  centum  of  the  pay 
of  his  grtule.  and  provided  further,  that  he  shall  have  coniplete<l  at  least  six 
years'  ciinimiNsioned  service;  but  should  the  oflicer  have  less  than  six  years' 
commlssione<l  service,  or  should  the  examining  board  And  that  the  oflii?er's 
service  has  not  lieen  honest  antl  faithful,  he  shnll,  ui>on  the  approval  of  tl>e 
finding,  be  discharged  from  the  service  with  one  year's  |>ay  of  his  grade. 

Whenever  in  time  of  peace  any  officer  shnll  have  been  reported  concurrently 
by  two  or  more  of  his  superit>rs  In  the  etnbllshed  chain  of  command  to  be  below 
the  stnndanl  necessary  for  efficient  service,  be  may  be  ordered  l>efore  a  board 
of  five  officers  not  below  the  grade  of  colonel,  aiUJointtHl  by  the  I'resident,  and 
on  the  approveil  finding  by  such  a  board  that  the  officer  is  not  suitable  f<ir 
continuiince  u|wm  the  active  list  and  that  his  service  has  been  honest  and  faith- 
ful, he  shall  be  plnce<l  upon  the  unlindted  retired  list  In  the  grade  then  held  by 
him,  with  pay  iit  the  rate  of  lii  \ter  (vntuni  of  the  pay  of  his  grade  for  each 
year  of  his  service  as  a  commissioned  officer,  provhled  that  such  pay  shall  in 
no  case  excwd  To  iier  centum  of  his  grade,  and  provided  further,  that  he  sliall 
have  comph'ted  at  least  six  years'  commissioned  service;  should  the  officer  have 
less  than  six  years'  comudssioiied  ser\-Ue,  or  should  the  finding  of  the  I>onr<l  be 
that  he  is  not  suitable  for  conthiuance  uiwn  the  active  list,  and  that  his  servii:e 
has  not  been  lionest  and  faithful,  he  shall  upon  the  approval  of  the  finding  l»e 
discharged  from  the  service  with  one  year's  pay  of  his  grade. 

Hereafter.  In  time  of  peace,  promotions  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  of 
tlic  line  in  the  llegidar  Army  sliall  be  nnnle  by  selection  from  nmong  <(tHcers 
of  the  grade  of  colonel  of  the  line.  Selections  shall  be  limited  to  those  officers 
r(H.-ommende4l  for  such  promotion  by  a  board  of  five  general  officers  of  the  line 
upi>olnted  by  the  I'resident,  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescritw; 
provided  that  the  numlier  of  recommendations  submitted  by  any  one  board 
shall  not  exceed  twiL>e  the  number  of  vacancies  existing  or  due  to  occur  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  twivenlng  the  board. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  very  mas- 
terful presentation  of  the  case. 

(Jen.  HiM>8.  That  is  yery  kind,  indeed,  sir. 

The  CiiAiBMAJf.  General,  I  am  very  swre  the  committee  fully  appre- 
ciate tlie  very  complete  statement  you  have  made  on  this  matter.  It 
is  the  best  exposition  of  the  subject  of  promotion  by  selection  that  we 
have  yet  had  in  these  hearings. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  civil  life  the  experience  of  men  docs  not  tend  to 
make  an  organization  rely  entirely  upon  the  services  of  experts,  does 
it?  In  other  words,  tliey  want  to  obtain  what  you  outline  in  your 
statement,  a  high  general  average,  and  the  men  who  have  been  found, 
who  go  along  in  the  service  of  a  commercial,  an  industrial,  or  business 
enterprise  for  a  number  of  years  and  arrive  at  some  basis  of  service 
in  which  they  are  particularly  ^cient,  are  not  discharged  therefrom 
if  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  a  young  man  who  entered  tho 
service  after  they  did,  displaying  some  particular  talent,  is  prouioted 
to  a  place  above  them.   That  is  not  unusual  in  civil  life! 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  understand  not. 
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Mr.  Gbxene.  In  other  words,  civil  life  takes  hunuin  nature  pretty 
much  as  it  is  and  expects  to  improve  the  service  by  a  high  general 
average  rather  than  to  rely  entirely  upon  expert  services  and  elimi- 
nate everybody  who  is  not  an  expert 
p  To  come  to  the  Army,  then,  it  would  not  be  successful  in  a  number 
of  years  if  it  started  on  the  theory  and  practice  tliat  every  man  who 
could  not  qualify  as  an  expert  after  a  few  years,  during  which  period 
hi£  juni(H%  would  go  ovei'  him,  being  expert,  should  oe  elimmated. 
How  long  would  tbej  have  a  lineal  list  left  ? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  tiiink  it  would  lower  the  average  efficiency  of  the 
Army  very  much  if  a  genertl  system  of  promotion  by  selection  were 
adM>ted. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  agree  with  you.  I  am  speaking  now  as  to  the 
practical  sid^  not  merely  the  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  officers 
themselves,  is  it  pebble  for  such  an  organization  as  the  Army  to 
function  properly  if  it  filled  up  its  personnel  of  12,000  or  more  officers 
with  nothing  but  experts? 

Gen.  Hinds.  No:  I  think  it  is  not  The  Army,  as  all  other  profes- 
sions, must  depend  upon  the  average  man  for  the  great  body  of  its 
officers. 

Mr.  Wise.  General,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  elimination  you 
outlined  a  plan  of  having  a  board  recommend  a  certain  number  of 
men.  How  would  you  determine  upon  the  organization  of  a  board 
which  would  be  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  man 
to  determine  whether  he  would  oe  eliminated  or  retired  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pay?  How  would  you  determine  his  qualifications? 
Would  you  have  a  special  board  of  promotion? 

Gen.  Hinds.  A  special  board. 

Mr.  Wise.  What  would  they  act  on,  just  his  record  ? 

Gren.  Hinds.  They  would  consider  his  entire  record  from  the  day  of 
his  entry  into  the  service  up  to  that  time,  the  reports  of  his  ccHnmand- 
vng  officers,  and  they  would  also  try  him  out,  probably  in  maneuvers 
of  a  body  of  troops  of  appropriate  size. 

Mr.  Wise.  Should  there  be  anything  in  the  law  to  regulate  that, 
or  should  that  be  left  just  to  the  r^rulation  of  the  department? 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  will  read  the  paragraph  whicli  refers  to  that  in 
my  suggested  draft  It  says:  '"'Whenever  in  time  any  officer  shall 
have  been  reported  concurrently  bv  two  or  more  of  his  superiors 
in  the  established  chain  of  coinniantl  to  be  below  tlie  standard  neces- 
sary for  efficient  service,  he  may  be  ordered  before  a  board  of  five 
officers  not  below  the  erade  of  colonel,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  on  the  approved  finding  by  such  a  board  that  the  officer  is  not 
suitable  for  continuance  upon  the  active  list  and  that  his  service 
has  been  honest  and  faithful,  lie  sliall  be  placed  upon  the  unlimited 
retired  list  in  the  ^ade  then  held  by  him.  with  pay  at  the  rate  of 
2^  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  his  grade  for  each  year  of  his  service  as 
a  commissioned  officer,  provided  tliat  sucli  pay  shall  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed 75  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  his  grade,  and  provided  further  that 
he  shall  have  completed  at  least  6  years  commissioned  service. 

Mr.  Wise.  That  is  the  suggesticm  you  make? 

Gen.  Hinds,'  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAtsacAN.  That  is  practically  the  provision  that  is  in  the 
eJici^ng  law  with  respect  to  medical  officers  who  go  up  for  promo- 
ticm,  but  who  fail,  is  it  not? 
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Gen.  HixDs.  I  did  not  think  that  tliere  was  any  gi'aded  rate  of 
pay  in  that ;  perhaps  there  is. 

The  Chairmax.  No;  it  is  the  last  part  of  the  statement  I  had 
reference  to.   A  medical  officer  who  goes  up  for  examination  for 
promotion  now  under  existing  law  and  who  niUs  is  given  an  honor-  4 
able  discharge  and  one  year's  pay. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  I  would  like  to  follow  your  very  logical 
conclusions  about  promotion  by  selection  by  referring  you  once  more 
to  section  30,  in  regard  to  original  vacancies  and  ask  you  now  if 
in  the  light  of  what  you  have  just  told  us  the  putting  in  of  an 
emergency  officer  into  the  regular  lineal  list  at  a  higher  rank  than 
a  regulars  has,  does  not  have  exactly  the  same  effect  of  promotion  ' 
by  selection,  blocking  the  way  and  tending  to  discourage  the  tegular 
officers. 

Gen.  Hinds.  To  a  certain  extent.  But  if  the  Army  is  increased 
to  the  extent  or  anything  like  the  extent  contemplated  by  this  bill 
1  believe  that  the  regular  officers  in  the  lower  grades  migfit  perhaps 
get  too  much  promotion  for  their  length  of  service,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  emergency  officei's 
who  have  completed  the  necessary  length  of  service  to  come  into 
tlw  Regular  Army  and  give  the  Government  satisfactory  service 
without  putting  them  in  &low  all  of  those  now  on  the  regular  list. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think,  perhaps,  very  likely  our  minds  are  coming 
together  on  this  matter.  I  had  more  particularly  in  view  the  propo- 
sition that  they  might  go  into  field  rank,  as  has  been  hitherto  sug- 
gested. Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  anybody  to-day  would  want  to 
put  himself  on  record  for  a  moment  as  doubting  the  splendid  ability 
of  these  candidates  for  the  service.  If  they  were  to  go,  even  up  to 
captain,  the  first  command  rank,  wliich  men  do  not  ordinarily  attain 
until  thev  are  30  yeai*s  of  age.  after  long  apprenticeship,  the  ques- 
tion would.be  whether  that  would  not  have  more  or  less  the  same 
effect  upon  a  body  of  men  who  had  been  serving  perhaps  10  or  15 
years. 

Gen.  Hinds.  I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  overslaughed. 

Mr.  Greene.  Whereas  I  can  see  in  the  lieutenancies  men  having 
two  or  three  years'  service,  it  would  tend  to  equalization  there  be- 
cause the  mathematics  would  hold  constant ;  if  tnere  was  an  incr^ise 
in  the  size  of  the  Army  their  chances  of  advancement  would  be  in 
the  same  proportion. 

Oen.  Hinds.  It  was  that  line  of  thought  that  caused  me  to  make 
that  suggestion,  that  no  one  sliould  be  allowed  to  come  in  with  a 
higher  grade  than  the  highest  grade  he  had  served  in  during  the  war 
with  Germany.  I  believe  that  is  not  sufficient  restriction,  but  that 
combined  with  the  restriction  as  to  the  age  of  40  years  would  be  bet- 
ter than  leaving  it  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  a  great  many  appointments  were  made  at 
field  rank,  and  the  total  service  is  not  much  more  than  six  months, 
sometimes. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  this  section  has  in  contemplation  really 
officers  in  the  Staff  Corps  more  than  line  officers.  In  other  words, 
where  a  civilian  came  into  the  Ordnance  Department,  for  instance. 
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and  did  remarkable  work,  where  he  is  a  specialist  and  he  desires  to 
contanae  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  the  War  Department 
feels  that  his  acquisition  in  the  Ordnance  Department  would  be  a 
very  good  thins  lor  that  branch  of  the  service,  they  might  want  to 
give  him  a  higher  rank  thfm  the  man  who  would  luhve  to  go  to  the 
combat  force  would  have,  and  learn  all  the  details  of  the  service  in 
that  force.  My  impression  is  that  this  provi^on  is  really  more  in 
-oonnection  with  the  Staff  Corps  and  contemplates  appointments  in 
those  corps. 

Gen.  Hinds.  The  language  of  the  section  does  not  seeem  to  limit  it. 

The  Chaihman.  I  recognize  that  lan^age  does  not,  but  I  always 
thought  that  in  providing  for  the  making  appointments  under  this 
section  they  had  more  in  mind  those  staff  bureaus  than  the  line  of 
^e  AnuT. 

Gen.  Hinds.  Probably  so.  The  last  sentence  of  the  section,  I  be- 
lieve, is  intended  to  solve  the  difficulty  that  you  had  in  mind,  Mr. 
Greene. 

Mr.  Gbekne.  That  says  **No  appointments  shall  be  made  until 
the  appointee  shall  have  been  pronounced  by  a  board  of  not  less 
than  three  officers  appointed  by  the  President  to  be  physically, 
morally,  and  professionally  fit  for  such  appointment." 

Gen.  Htnds.  I  think  the  idea  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  probably 
was  that  that  should  sift  out  these  emergency  officers  who  desire 
appointments  and  that  by  this  agency  they  would  keep  the  grades 
down  to  a  proper  standard.  But  I  have  not  had  any  conversation 
with  the  authors  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  who  the  authors 
of  the  bill  are. 

Mr.  Greene.  Our  experience  is,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  preside  in  the  War  Department,  that  if  we  give  them  an 
inch  they  will  give  us  a  yardstick  before  long.  It  has  always 
proven  so  in  all  administrations,  that  whenever  we  have  made  cer- 
tain provisions  that  by  construction  various  things  happen  that  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Gen.  Hinds.  It  seems  to  me  the  re^lar  officer  should  be  pro- 
tected to  a  greater  extent  than  this  section  protects  him. 
The  Chaibhan.  We  are  very  much  oblig^  to  you,  General. 
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OOMMITTEE  ON  MiLlTAHT  AjFFAlRS, 

House  of  REPRESENTATnEs, 
Thwraday^  Septemh&r  1919. 
The  committe  met  at  10.30  o*clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chair- 
man), presiding. 

STATEKEHT  OF  HAJ.  OEH.  HENBY  JEBVET,  SIBECTOB,  0F£&&- 

noKs  DinsiOK,  geneeal  staff  COBFS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  are  considering  rarious  bills  for  tho 
reorganization  of  the  Army.  You  are  the  director  of  the  Opera- 
tions Division  of  the  General  Staff,  I  believe? 

Gen.  Jervet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  in  ^'our  own  way  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee the  functions  of  that  division  and  its  handling  of  personnel, 
and  what  it  has  done  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Jervet.  The  chief  function  of  the  Operations  Division  is  the 
handling  of  the  personnel  of  the  Array,  exclusive  of  the  training 
of  that  personnel.  We  have  had  to  do  with  the  recruitment  and 
mobilization  of  the  Army,  including  the  classification  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  draft  as  long  as  that  was  going  on,  the  personnel  of 
troops,  the  movement  and  disposition  of  the  troops,  and  the  de- 
termination of  oversea  priorities  in  regard  to  equipment.  Those  are 
the  main  functions  of  tne  Operations  Division. 

In  addition  to  that  wo  have  gradually,  during  the  war,  taken  on 
other  duties,  one  connected  with  the  Construction  Division,  in  part, 
on  account  of  our  interest  in  the  cantonments  and  camps  and  the 
places  for  sheltering  the  troops  we  are  responsible  for. 

Another  duty  has  been  with  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  for 
this  reason,  when  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  first  organized  as 
a  separate  branch  it  was  put  under  the  General  Staff  and  two  or 
three  General  Staff  officers  who  were  particularly  experienced  in 
motor  transport  work  were  ordei-ed  to  orf^anize  that.  It  was  put 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Operations  Division. 

Still  later,  just  a  few  months  before  the  armistice  what  is  now 
known  as  the  commissioned  pei-sonnel  branch  was  brought  under  the 
^ncral  supervision  of  the  Operations  Division.  I  tmnk  that  was 
in  early  September,  before  the  armistice,  so  we  have  only  had  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  tlie  war  and  since. 

My  principal  experience  during  the  war  has  been  as  director  of 
the  Dperations  Division  ever  since  the  middle  of  December,  1917. 
I  have  seen  it  gradually  organized  and  grow  to  its  maxinuim  and 
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again  decrease  as  the  need  for  it  decreased.  There  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  me  very  strongly  therefore  the  need  for  General  Staff 
control  in  a  great  complicated  organization  and  undertaking  such  as 
we  have  had  to  do  with  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  General  Staff  is  simply  like  a  directing  agency  organized  in 
order  to  make  a  great  many  separate  operating  agencies  pull  to- 
gether. It  is  like  a  luan  driving  a  bi^  team,  you  have  got  to  make 
your  horses  pull  together.  If  tlie  Chief  of  Staff  could  work  everj- 
minute  of  the  day  and  know  everything  going  on,  and  could  make 
every  decision  himself,  he  would  not  ne^  any  General  Staff.  Mani- 
fest^ that  is  impossible,  and  so  we  haye  the  various  divisions  and 
the  various  officers  of  tiie  General  Staff  representing  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  tiie  Secretary  of  War  in  the  making  of  minor  decisions 
and  carrying  out  the  adopted  policies,  in  furnishing  authoritative 
places  to  which  the  various  bureaus,  and  those  interested  can  go 
to  connect  up  with  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Just  as  you  need  a  commander  of  an  army  or  a  division  with 
staff  officers,  so  you  need  a  chief  of  staff  wiw  his  general  staff  in 
Washington  to  assist  him. 

Anothw.  thing  has  been  impressed  upon  ine.  I  have  heard  that 
some  opposition  to  the  General  Staff  was  because  of  its  performing 
administrative  work.  My  experience  has  been  that  in  order  to  do 
the  work  of  coordinating,  supervising,  controlling,  and  having 
knowledge  of  everything  that  is  going  on,  you  are  compelled  by 
necessity  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  administrative  work.  In  my 
own  division  I  have  had  to  build  up  a  pei-sonnel  of  officers  and  clerks 
and  recordsj  merely  as  a  means  of  communicating  the  decisions  of 
the  authorities,  of  tne  General  Staff  to  the  various  operating  bureaus, 
so  that  they  would  all  get  the  same  orders  from  one  central  pointy 
and  each  one  know  what  he  liad  to  do,  and  what  the  other  men  had 
to  do,  and  therefore  work  together. 

If  we  understand  that  to  be  administrative  work  it  strikes  me 
that  the  General  Staff  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  administrative 
work.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  do  that  work  without  trespassing 
on  the  bureaus,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  my  division  we  have  had 
taiy  complaint  of  trespassing  upon  bureau  functions,  except  perhaps 
in  individual  cases  of  papers  that  there  was  some  doubt  aoout  as 
to  where  they  should  be  handled. 

The  general  relation  is  that  the  General  Staff  is  the  directing 
agency,  the  General  Staff  officers  are  the  communicating  channels 
between  the  General  Staff  and  the  operating  bureaus.  The  operating 
bureaus  are  the  five  or  seven  or  nine  separate  agencies  that  are  actu- 
ally carrying  out  the  orders  and  policies  of  the  Secretai-y  of  War. 

Until  tne  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  oiu:  ffi'st  and  most 
important  woHc  was  to  get  troops  coming  in  from  the  draft,  and 
in  the  preparing  of  a  military  program.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Operations  Division  to  draw  up  a  tabulated  statement  from  time 
to  time  projecting  in  advance,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  years, 
the  probable  call  of  the  draft  each  month,  the  probable  number  of 
men  to  be  shipped  overseas  as  reinforcements,  the  probable  number 
to  be  sent  as  replacements^  the  total  number  overseas,  and  the  total 
nmnber  to  be  kept  in  trainmg  at  home. 
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The  Chaibman.  Were  the  duties  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the 
Operations  Division  practically  the  same  as  the  duties  of  what 
was  known  as  G-3  of  tne  general  headquarters? 

Gen.  Jebvkt.  Very  largely.  Mr.  Kahn;  except  the  organization  in 
the  War  Department  does  not  quite  coiTespond  to  that  in  the  field. 
The  same  general  principles  apply,  I  think.  Still  we  had  certain 
duties,  that  they  would  not  have*  in  the  field,  competed  with  the 
draft;  for  instance,  g^etting  the  men  to  the  poi*ts.  But  it  is  the 
same  general  principle. 

This  military  program,  yon  mi^t  say,  was  the  start,  the  begin- 
ning of  operations.  That  was  drawn  up  and  sent  out  through  the 
proper  channels  to  every  supply  bureau  and  to  the  transportation 
agencies  and  to  all  the  commanders  at  the  camps,  at  least  sufficient 
01  th(^  information  for  their  need,  so  that  everybody  would  know 
what  was  planned.  The  idea  of  sending  it  to  the  supply  bureaus 
was  that  uev  would  have  information  far  enough  in  advance  in 
order  to  make  their  contracts  and  arrange  for  gathering  in  the 
supplies.  For  some  forms  of  supply  it  was  very  necessary  to  know 
as  much  as  two  years  ahead  what  you  were  going  to  need.  That 
was  one  of  the  great  difficulties  we  ran  up  agtiinst,  that  our  pro- 
gram was  constantly  changing,  and  the  supply  bureaus  would  get 
aifforent  information  next  month  from  what  they  had  the  month 
before,  and  that  would  interfere  a  good  deal  with  their  oi>erations. 
Still  that  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  reason  why  our  program  changed  was  partly  because  of  the 
changing  demand  for  troops  abroacT  and  partly  because  of  the 
changes  in  the  available  oversea  transportation.  When  we  found 
we  could  get  more  ships  we  proceeded  to  get  more  men,  and  when 
we  found  we  could  get  more  men  we  had  to  get  more  supplies.  So 
our  constant  effort  was  to  increase  the  flow  of  men  ovei-seas  and  to 
make  everything  else  fit  in  with  that.  We  could  not  call  men  in 
ahead  of  the  proper  supply  and  then  congest  the  camps,  getting  them 
in  ahead  of  the  definite  knowledge  that  we  would  have  ships  to  take 
the  men  away  from  the  camps  overseas  faster  than  we  got  the  other 
men  in. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  men  who  were  taken 
to  the  camps  received  military  training  in  this  country  before  they 
were  sent  across  the  seA? 

Gen.  Jbrvet.  As  far  as  I  know  all  men  who  were  to  be  assigned 
to  the  combatant  units  received  a  certain  amount  of  military  training 
before  they  were  put  on  board  the  ships.  The  orders  were  veiy 
strict  about  that,  that  they  begin  at  once  with  their  training,  that 
they  be  given  intensive  training,  and  to  make  a  sjwcial  point  of  get- 
tii^thein  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  rifles. 

'Riere  were,  however,  a  number  of  men  not  destined  for  combatant 
units  who  were  probably  sent  without  any  training.  I  onlj-  know  of 
one  particular  group  I  have  in  mind,  which  was  a  group  of  2,000 
mm  for  quartermaster  work  on  the  docks,  such  as  checkers  and 
counters  of  cargo  lists,  and  so  on.  Tlicre  was  a  ^p*oup  of  2.000  of 
those  brought  in  at  Camp  Upton  and  sent  almost  immediately  over- 
seas, after  they  got  their  inoculation,  without  any  military  training. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  never  intended  for  combatant  di\T- 
sionsf 
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Gen.  Jehvey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kbabks.  I  undei-stood  from  other  witiiesseK  thai  there  were 
a  few  men  who  got  into  combatant  divisions  with  only  about  10 
days'  training. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  was  tryinfj  to  find  out  from  (Jen.  Jervey 
whetlier  he  liad  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  have  heard  of  individuals  about  whom  that  was 
said  to  be  ti-ue. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  man  who  w  as  sent  over- 
seas to  join  the  sei>vices  of  supply  organization  to  get  into  a  combat 
division  through  some  mistake  in  cvmnoction  with  his  assignment? 
Would  that  have  been  possible  ^ 

Gen.  Jervey.  It  might  liave  been  ])ossible.  lie  might  have  volun- 
teei'ed  after  lie  j;ot  on  the  other  side.  Our  plan  was  to  give  the  men 
six  months'  tnuning  before  tliey  went  overseas.  That  was  the  fii-st 
progx'am  I  drew  up  in  December.  1917,  aud  Januar;^'.  1918.  It  whs 
prescribed  tliat  every  man  if  possible  should  havo  training. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  j>ercentage  of  our  boys,  if  you  know,  went 
abroad  into  this  war  who  had  never  handled  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun,  nr 
a  mm  of  any  kind,  or  any  kind  of  a  fireann  i 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  data  on  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wei-e  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  them  i 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  suj>ose  there  were.  I  imagine  many  men  from  the 
cities  were  of  tliat  kind. 

Mr.  Kearms.  How  long  would  it  I'equire  to  teach  a  boy  who  had 
never  handled  firearms  of  any  kind  to  take  (me  of  your  Army  rifles 
and  be  able  to  load  it  and  shoot  it;  possibly  not  to  be  a  goo<{  marks- 
man, but  simply  to  load  the  gun  and  shoot  it? 

Gen.  Jervey.  It  would  not  take  ver>'  long.  Most  of  our  boys,  I 
think,  with  one  day's  good  instruction  would  be  able  to  be  taught 
enough  so  that  lie  would  not  load  it  at  the  wrong  end.  But  he  would 
not  be  a  very  good  marksman. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  would  like  to  get  the  record,  clear  relative  to  the 
shipping  of  men  ovei'seas,  as  to  the  training  a,  man  miLst  have  had 
before  he  was  sent  to  France  for  combatant  service.  I  have  heai-d 
various  stories  to  the  effect  that  many  men  wore  rushed  into  the 
trenches  without  ever  having  a  gun  in  their  hands,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  that  very  clear  in  the  record  because  I  can  hardly  conceive  of 
the  War  Department  sending  men  to  Europe  who  had  no  training, 
to  be  used  in  combatant  service.  So  I  would  like  to  get  the  i-ecord 
clear  in  reference  to  the  order  iss»ied  by  yoiu'  division  in  regard  to 
that.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  order  issued  showing  the  policy  of 
your  division  in  regard  to  that? 

Gen.  Jebvey.  I  have  a  memorandum  showing  the  general  policy  as 
determined  in  January.  1918. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Was  that  put  in  the  shape  of  an  order  and  conveyed 
to  the  different  camps  and  cantonments  tnroughout  the  country  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  It  was,  to  the  best  of  my  beUef.  I  have  no  copy  of 
that  order.  I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  while  tlnit 
was  the  policy  in  January,  1918,  to  give  six  months  training  to  every 
man,  the  rate  at  which  we  had  to  send  troops  over  along  about  April. 
May,  June,  and  July  of  1918,  made  it  impassible  to  comply  with  that 
order. 
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Suppose  we  have  decided  that  we  crni  ship  troops  at  the  rate  of 
100.000  a  month  and  we  want  to  give  these  men  six  months'  train- 
ing. That  wo!ild  mean  we  would  have  to  keep  a  reserve  ready  to 
go  overseas  of  600,000  at  all  times,  in  addition  to  those  wlio  would 
take  care  of  the  camps  for  training  and  form  the.  framework  of  the 
nnits  which  stay  at  houie.  If  we  raise  that  rate  going  ovei-seas  to 
300,000  a  montfi  that  would  mean  a  reservoir  of  1,800,000  men.  if 
we  give  every  man  six  months'  training.  We  found  we  <lid  not  have 
that  reservoir  in  the  early  spring  of  1918,  and  so  the  auiount  of  train- 
ing had  to  be  reduced  at  that  time.  The  men  who  lame  in  in  the 
spring  probably  did  not  all  get  that  nuu-h  training.  In  fact  T  know 
they  did  not;  nut  at  the  same  tiuie  the  orders  wei-e  very  strict  that 
every  man  would  start  in  with  intensive  training  nfter  he  had  reachetl 
his  mobilization  camp.  esi>ecially  on  the  target  range,  with  the  use 
of  the  rifle,  and  he  was  given  all  he  couUI  get  l)efore  ho  was  deelarett 
ready  to  go  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  b^an  Ui  send  large  humbei-s  of  men 
overseas  beginning  with  April,  1918? 

Gen.  Jeevet,  Yen.  sii-. 

The  Chairman.  You  recall  that  the.  (Jerman  olfensive  began  on 
March  21, 1918,  in  which  they  got  to  within  9  miles  of  Amiens,  and 
when  Haig  announced  to  his  army  that  they  would  have  to  be  pi'e- 
pared  to  ^ht  with  their  backs  t4>  the  wall,  and  so  on.  I  have  seen 
It  stated  that  about  that  time  Lloyd-CJeorge  sent  a  very  earnest  mes- 
sage to  this  ctwjntry  calling  for  reinforcements  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  we  oould  send  them  over  there  and  as  speedily  as  we  couhl  send 
them.  Wb8  youi*  increased  activity  in  April  in  semling  men  over 
due  to  that  appeal  from  the  British  Government  ? 

Gen.  Jbrvet.  Not  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  have  something  to  do  with  it^ 
Gen.  jERvrr,  Undoubtedly  it  si>eeded  us  up.  However,  we  had  had 
in  mind  all  the  winter,  from  December,  1917,  on  the  increased  ship- 
ment of  troo'^s  in  the  spring,  just  as  fast  as  we  coidd  get  ships  to 
take  them  over. 

The  Chairmak.  I  saw  it  stated  in  English  newspapei*s  that  they 
could  have  gotten  along  without  us,  that  they  could  have  won  the 
war  without  om-  belated  entrance  into  the  conflict :  that  we  wen- 
claiming  to  have  won  the  war,  and  that  we  weie  braggarts  and  bad 
not  done  so  vei-y  much.  The  puri>ose  of  niy  asking  the  question  is  to 
establish,  if  we  can,  the  very  fact  that  England,  or  (ireat  Britain,  was 
clamoring  for  men  along  in  April  or  the  latter  part  of  March,  1918. 
Goieral,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  get  a  copy  of  any  cablegrams 
that  we  received  about  that  time  calling  for  i-einforcem^ts  from 
this  oountey?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  copy  of 
such  a  message  and  put  it  into  the  hearing! 

Gen.  jBRnKT.  I  have  no  such  copy,  Mr.  Kahn.  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  may  have. 

The  Ghaebuan.  Could  you  take  it  up  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
with  a  view  of  putting  in  a  cable  message,  either  from  our  own  offi- 
oers  or  from  the  British  Gk)vemmfflit,  asking  for  the  sending  over 
of  gieaUy  increased  numbers  of  American  soldiers! 

Gen.  Jbrvey.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  he  glad  to  take  it  up  with  the  Sec- 
retary. 
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Mr.  Kearnb.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
such  a  cablegram  as  that,  or  whether  he  received  such  a  cabl^;rani 
a9  the  chairman  has  just  mentioned? 

Gen.  Jer^'et.  I  know  the  essence  of  such  n  cablegram,  or  aome- 
thii^  to  that  effect  was  received. 

ift.  Kearns.  Was  there  moi-e  than  one  cablegium  of  that  character 
received  ? 

Gen.  Jekvet.  I  think  there  was  more  than  one.  It  neems  to  me 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  them.  Tliere  was  correspondmoe  back 
and  fortli. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  those  cablegrams  did  Great  Bntain  advise  the 
United  States  that  unless  she  received  this  assistance  from  America 
the  cause  was  lost? 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  can  not  answer  that  from  my  own  knowledge.  I 
do  not  know  that  that  was  stated. 

Mr.  James.  Tliat  wiis  practically  the  essence  of  the  cabl^:ram8l 

Gen.  Jervet.  What  came  to  me  was  the  request  to  speed  up  the 
shipment  of  ti-oc^w. 

Mr.  James.  Was  any  particular  reason  given  for  speeding  up? 

Gen.  Jervet.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Ml'.  James.  I  mean  to  you? 

Gen.  Jervet.  No ;  not  to  me. 

Mr.  Caij)well.  In  sending  over  these  troops  in  this  lai^  number; 
that  is,  in  preparinjg  to  send  them  over,  did  you  make  any  effort  to 
hold  intact  the  divisions  that  had  been  organized  over  here  so  that 
from  time  to  time  there  could  be  new  whole  divisions  thrown  into 
France  as  divisions?  To  give  you  the  idea  I  have  in  mind  I  will 
say  this:  As  I  understand  it,  when  the  armistice  was  ngned  we  had 
some  40  divisions  in  France. 

Gen.  Jervet.  Forty-two. 

Mr.  Caldwelu  And  the  plans  as  they  were  explained  to  us  in  this 
committee  was  to  have  some  86  divisions  altogether  during  the  year 

that  was  to  come. 
Gen.  Jervet.  I  think  it  was  80. 

Mr.  Cau>weix.  Now,  then,  in  sending  these  troops  over  did  you 
take  into  account  the  plan  of  sending  over  whole  di^Hsions,  or  did 

you  just  send  men  as  fast  ns  you  could  ^et  them  trained? 

Gen.  Jhrvet.  No;  we  sent  complete  divisions  when  we  sent  them 
over.  In  addition  to  the  divisions,  however,  there  were  great  num- 
bers of  auxiliary  units. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Replacements? 

(yen.  Jervet.  Forty  per  cent,  about,  of  auxiliaries. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Beplacemmt  units? 

Gen.  Jerv'et.  Keplacements  also  for  those  units  that  were  already 
over  there. 

Mr.  Caloweix.  In  making  up  the  replacement  troops  were  they 
made  up  over  heie.  or  di<i  they  make  them  up  on  the  other  side? 

Gen.  Jkiivet.  We  made  them  up  over  hei-e  and  sent  thmn  d^nitely 
as  replacement  units. 

Mr.  (/Aldweix.  When  you  made  up  your  i-eplacement  units  here 
you  knew  they  were  to  taTke  the  place  oi  combat  troops? 

Gen.  Jervet.  Yes,  sar. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  ^  hen  you  made  your  selections  did  you  go  through 
the  camps  and  take  out  the  men  who  had  been  there  long  enough  to 
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have  had  real  military  training,  or  did  you  take  men  who  were  not 
identified  with  a  divisional  organization! 

Gen.  Jervky.  We  were  compelled  first  to  strip  the  divisions  left 
in  this  country  of  the  best  trained  men,  leaving  only  enough  to 
maintain  the  framework  of  that  division  and  build  it  up  again. 
So  at  first  we  took  replacements  from  the  divisions  left  in  this 
country'  as  long  as  we  could  spare  them,  and  we  gave  time  for  the 
new  draft  men  to  come  in  and  get  a  certain  amount  of  training. 
Incidentally  in  the  spring  we  established  sjiecial  replacement  camps 
where  men  were  trainecT  for  the  specific  purpme  of  i*eplac«nent, 
and  they  were  sent  in  after  we  had  stripped  the  other  divisions. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  atrip  the  other 
divisions  so  that  you  had  to  take  the  raw  men? 

Gen.  Jebvey.  In  a  remarkably  short  time. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  a  month? 

Gen.  Jervey.  No;  it  was  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Caldweexu  Two  months? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  ^ould  say  about  three  months. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Then  after  three  months  of  this  drive  most  of  tlie 
replacements  that  went  over  were  men  of  very  limited  training? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Most  of  them. 

Mr.  CAU>wSiL.  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  the  fact  that 
Gen.  Pershing  was  required  from  time  to  time  to  break  up  the 
divisions  you  sent  over  intact  and  use  them  for  replacements? 

Gen.  Jbsvey.  I  understood  he  did  that  at  the  very  end  with  dt- 
vi^ns  we  sent  over  at  the  close  of  October. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Do  you  ronember  what  divisions  were  broken  up  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  proposition 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  National  Guard  division  was  broken  up  and 
the  men  used  as  replacement  troops? 

Gen.  Jervey.  No.  My  impression  is  that  the  two  divisions  I 
heard  were  broken  up  were  both  National  Army  divisions,  but  I 
will  not  be  specific  on  that  point. 

The  Chaibhan.  Who  would  be  able  to  tell  the  committee  what 
divisions  they  were  that  were  broken  up? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Gen.  Pershing's  own  staff  would  be  best  able  to  tell 
you  that. 

The  CHAiHMAif.  I  think,  Mr.  Caldwell,  that  Gen.  McAndrew  the 
other  day  in  testifying  did  say  that  several  divisions  were  broken 
up,  but  he  was  not  sure  an  to  which  divisions  they  were. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  he  mentioned  the  Thirty-first. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  have  an  impression  that  his  testimony  was  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  a  National  Guard  division. 

Mr.  Jahes.  What  percentage  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Amiy  remained  in  America  ? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  think  in  September,  1918,  we  still  had  24  Regular 
Infantry  regiments  in  this  country,  but  they  had  been  organized 
into  divisions  that  were  to  follow  the  42  divisions  we  had  already 
formed.   The  strength  of  those  regiments  was  pretty  small. 

Mr.  James.  What  percentage  of  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
remained  in  America?  . 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  have  -no  definite  figures  on  that,  I  have  heard 
Tarious  estimates  given.  ^,      ^  Google 
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Mr.  Jamks.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number? 

(Jen.  .Ter\*ev.  I  have  heaitl  that  there  was  something;  like  40  or  50 

per  cent  of  the  refjiilnr  officei-s  who  remained  in  America. 
The  CiiAiKMAX.  They  were  larffely  enga^d  in  training? 
(ien.  Jkrvkv.  And  in  Genenil  Stuff  work. 

Mr.  Jasiek.  When  Mai-shal  Joffre  was  here  «lid  he  ask  for  any 
American  tr(K)ps  at  that  time;  and  if  so,  how  many? 
(Jen.  Jkrvkv.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Tlie  CifAiRMAx.  I  will  state  to  tlie  gentleman  fi*om  Michigan  that 
I  was  at  a  dinner  at  which  j)i*obah]y  20  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  were  present  while  Marshal  Joffre  was  hei*e,  and  he  stated 
to  these  MemI)ei'K  of  Congress  that  the  situation  in  Fninc*  was  very 
pi*ecario\is.  That  it  was  essential  tliat  one  division  of  American 
troops  should  be  stmt  (»ver  there  almost  immediately  for  the  moral 
effect  it  would  have  in  England  and  France;  and  he  went  on  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  send  one  regular  division,  because  they  woulil 
have  had  a  year's  training  an<l  tlieir  uioi>ale  would  have  been  estab- 
lished; and  that  when  the  people  of  France  nn<l  Knglaml  woidd 
see  our  soldieis  over  there  it  would  Ik*  a  reassurance  to  tliein  tliat  we 
were  i*eally  going  to  get  over  thei-e  in  time  to  be  helpful.  He  said 
that  if  we  were  to  <lelay  a  year  it  would  lie  fatal  to  the  Allies. 

Mr.  (.'At.DWKr.i..  He  ma(le  some  remark  here  in  .\meri<*ii  atM>ut 
France  having  been  battered  to  her  knees. 

The  C'liAiRJiAN.  He  was  very  outsjM>ken  with  us.  I  spoke  to  Mar- 
shal Joffre  in  Fnince  and  lie  was  one  of  the  ofliceis  who  was  un- 
stinted in  his  praise  of  what  this  countrj'  did  for  Fi*anee.  He  ad- 
mitted the  obligation  fiwly. 

Mr.  Jas[Ks.  I  think  what  you  say  was  printed  in  the  Sunday  Times, 
but  it  was  not  printed  in  any  other  paper.  The  next  day  the  War 
Department  deniwl  that  it  liad  ever  been  asked  by  Marshal  Joifre  to 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  stated  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Honse,  You  will 
see  it  in  one  of  the  addi-esses  I  delivered.  There  wete  one  or  two 
members  of  this  committee  who  had  been  invited  to  the  dinner  who 
heard  the  statement  and  thev  remembered  it  just  as  I  remembeml 
it. 

Mr.  James.  Did  he  say  who  he  asked  for  this  one  division  t 
The  Chairman.  He  was  asking  the  War  Department.   When  did 
the  First  Division  leave  for  Eui-ope? 
Gen.  Jervet.  In  June,  1917. 

Mr.  Caldweu*.  They  landed  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  4th  of  July 
was  the  time  our  first  big  force  got  over  tJiere. 

Gen.  JERVEr,  May  I  make  a  ftrther  statement  in  regard  to  these 
replacements,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Jervev.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  impressed  upon  me  more 
than  any  other  in  this  war,  and  that  is  the  necessity  for  establishing: 
replacement  camps  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The 
fii^  thing  we  should  do  would  be  to  build  our  replacement  camps, 
fill  them  with  men  and  start  them  training  and  have  enough  there, 
six  or  eight  times  the  monthly  requirements  that  we  could  expect 
to  have  to  use.  If  we  could  have  done  that  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war  and  put  1,000,000  men  into  training  then  we  could  have 
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given  theni  thpir  nAs  months'  training  and  always  had  some  to  send 
ovei*. 

The  CiiAiRHAX.  That  is  one  of  the  things  you  have  learned  in  the 
^  war? 

Gen.  Jervev.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  bill  H.  R.  8"287  to 
take  care  of  that  situation? 

Gen.  Jekvet.  You  mi^ht  say  it  is  preparation  for  that  if  the  uni- 
versal military  training  idea  is  put  into  force^  but  that  is  not  exactly 
what  I  mean.  We  should  definitely  establish  the  camps  and  get 
the  men  in  and  start  them  on  a  course  of  five  or  six  months*  train- 
ing, and  that  would  probably  be  done  after  the  war  started. 

Mr.  Keabks.  C<Hnin^  back  to  Mr.  Kahn's  question,  which  sug- 
gested a  lack  of  appreciation  by  England  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  complain  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Kbarns.  I  do  complain  of  England's  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  that  America  rendered  the  allied  countries  in  this  war. 
Has  there  ever  been  any  report  made  to  the  War  Department  of  the 
treatment  which  the  Fii-st  Division  received  when  it  marched 
through  London  to  t!ie  effect  that  it  was  hissed  and  otherwise  in- 
sulted along  the  streets  of  London? 

Gen.  Jervet.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  heard  .of  it,  have  you  not?  ' 

Gen.  Jervbt.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Ke^rns.  You  have  never  talked  to  many  of  the  boys  in  the 
Fii-st  Division,  then.  I  have  been  told  by  a  miml>er  of  those  boys  in 
the  First  Division  that  they  were  definitely  hissed  and  otherwise  in- 
siilteil  as  they  marched  .through  the  streets  of  London  a  few  weeks 
ago.  ' 

The  Chairman'.  When  they  were  returning? 

Mr.  Ke.\rn8.  Yes,  Has  the  War  Department  ever  had  any  report 
of  that  at  all? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Was  it  ijecause  of  tlie  censoi-ship  out  on  the  news? 
Gen.  Jer\'et.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  T  have  talked  to  a  number  of  the  boys  who  have  said 
that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  we  can  get  te.stimony  in  regard  to  that 
as  we  proceed  with  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
First  Division,  as  a  division,  was  never  in  London ;  that  the  division 
which  was  there  was  a  composite  division. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  whatever  men  marched  through  I»ndon  of 
the  First  Division. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  kindly  continue  your  statement 
witJi  reference  to  the  bill. 

Gen,  Jervet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  simply  going  to  continue  to 
give  you  my  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Operations  Division,  as  that 
has  l>een  my  chief  experience  and  that  is  the  thing  I  know  most 
about. 

After  the  armistice  was  signed  our  work  was  immediately  re- 
versed, and  our  principal  undertaking  was  to  get  the  men  home 
as  fast  as  possible  and  out  of  the  service.   As  soon  as  the  troops 
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arrive  at  the  ports  on  tiiis  side  our  function  is  to  distribute  them 
to  the  camps,  according  to  the  established  policy,  and  ^set  them 
out  of  the  service  and  close  up  the  camps  and  all  the  facilities  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  save  all  the  money  we  can.  We  feel  that 
one  of  our  functions  is  to  save  money  for  the  Goverriment.  The 
Operations  Division  has  an  eye  on  that  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  studied,  I  assume,  H.  R.  8287,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  General  Staflf  provision  and  other  provisions? 

Gen.  Jervkt.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  studied  the  corresponding  Senate 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  the  conunittee  the  benefit 
of  your  studies  of  that  measure  and  tell  the  committee  what  advan- 
tages will  accrue  to  the  War  Department  and  to  the  Army  by  the 
a^ption  of  these  various  sections  that  you  have  studied. 

Gen.  Jervet.  The  salient  points  in  the  bill  that  have  seemed  to  me 
of  particular  advantage  to  the  Army  are  first  the  elasticity  of  organi- 
zations therein  provided  for,  in  that  for  the  several  arms  of  the 
service  and  the  bureaus,  instead  of  prescribing  a  detailed  organiza- 
tion the  bill  simply  gives  the  number  of  the  several  grades  to  be 
employed  in  making  up  uiv  organization  the  President  sees  fit  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  Army.  That,  as  I  see  it,  gives  a 
great  deal  of  elasticity  and  at  the  same  time  controls  the  cost. 

The  second  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the  increase  in  the  General 
Staff.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  have  become  convinced  of  the 
i^ecessity  for  General  Staff  control,  and  the  work  that  is  gradually 
coming  its  way  means  it  will  need  a  larger  personnel  for  an  army  of 
the  size  provided  by  this  bill,  as  I  believe. 

The  CiiAinMAN.  Do  you  favor  a  permanent  General  Staff  or  a 
detailed  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Jer\-et.  I  favor  a  dialled  General  Staff.  I  think  it  is  the 
salvation  of  the  General  Staff  to  have  new  blood  coming  in  con- 
stantly from  people  who  have  the  line  point  of  view  and  the  bureau 
point  of  view  in  order  that  the  General  Staff  may  not  become  too 
sot  in  its  ideas  and  policies. 

Tlic  Chairman,  "iou  favor  a  four-year  detail? 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  think  t!ie  four-year  detail  is  enough,  provided  the 
officer  that  comes  in  the  first  time  to  the  General  Staff  is  ^ven  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  General  Staff  education  so  that  he  may  get  a  broader 
point  of  view  and  see  that  the  bureau  or  department  to  which  he 
belonged  formerly  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  Army.  That,  I  think, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  General  Staff  officer,  that  ho 
get  a  broader  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  do  you  IwUeve  in  the  continuation  of  the 
detail  system  also  to  the  Staff  Corps,  sucli  as  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment and  the  Quartermaster  Department? 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  think  it  has  many  advantages,  although  I  iMve  to 
admit  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  c^her  side. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  lieen  suggested  that  perhaps  the  detail  sys- 
tem is  all  riglit  in  the  lower  grades  in  those  corps  in  order  to  provide 
new  blood,  but  that  in  the  higher  grades,  say  in  the  Ordnance  Corps, 
which  develojjs  valuable  specialists  in  their  own  particular  line,  do 
you  think  it  advisable  to  retain  men  of  that  cla!»  permanently  or 
send  them  back  to  troops? 
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Gen.  JsBVKT.  I  think  tha  combined  an*an^etuent  is  the  ideal  one, 
and  I  believe  tiiat  is  provided  for  in  this  bill,  that  men  above  the 
grade  of  major  are  not  compelled  to  go  bock  to  the  line  after  a  four 
years'  tour. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  this  kind  of  an  arrange- 
nient  for  departments  like  the  Ordnance  Department;  after  a  man 
has  attairied  the  rank  of  major,  say,  he  shall  remain  perman«itly  in 
the  department,  but  shall  be  detailed  to  the  line  every  four  years  for 
a  ^ear,  or  possibly  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  line  work  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  line  of  the  Army  ? 

Qen.  Jervet:  I  think  that  would  be  advantageous  if  it  vras  not 
made  mandatory.  There  are  certain  specialists  1  should  imagine  in 
the  Ordnance  Department  who  would  nave  no  place  whatever  in  the 
line,  while  there  are  other  men,  majors  or  lieutenant  colonels,  for 
whom  it  would  be  a  ver^'  good  thin^  to  go  back  into  the  line  and  get 
new  ideas.   This  bill  permits  exactly  that,  I  think. 

The  Chairhan.  That  is,  men  who  had  gone  into  the  Ordnance 
Department,  who  had  been  detailed  into  the  Ordnance  Department 
while  they  were  first  lieutenants  and  captains,  from  the  line,  and 
had  gone  back  to  the  line  and,  finally,  after  they  got  to  be  majors, 
were  detailed  permanently  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  who  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  line  for  a  year  or  two  occasionally  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  line  organization;  is  that  your  idea? 

Gen.  Jervby.  That  is  a  good  thing,  provided  it  is  only  permissible 
and  not  mandatory. 

llie  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  a  large  General  Staff! 

Gen.  Jervbt.  Just  so  large  as  is  necessary  to  do  the  work,  and  no 
more. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  prt^ably  have  to  fix  the  number  in  the 
legislation.  The  national-defense  act,  as  I  recall,  fixes  the  number 
at  55,  and  provides  that  not  more  than  half  of  them  shall  be  in 
Washington.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of  your  experi- 
ence in  the  war,  that  the  General  Staff  should  be  enlarged? 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent! 

Gen.  Jervet.  Veiy  materially  over  what  is  prescribed  in  the  na- 
tional-defense act.  For  an  Army  of  the  size  proposed  here,  I  think 
the  General  Staff  that  is  also  proposed  is  nboiit  correct.  As  I  remem- 
ber it,  that  number  is  199. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  contained  in  section  3  of  the  bill,  I  think, 
p^ige  3,  line  7.  That  is  the  section  providing  for  the  General  Staff 
Corps. 

Gen.  Jbrvey.  In  the  Operations  Division  idone,  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  numbers,  our  personnel  last  year  was  about  234  officers.  It 
has  now  been  reduced,  and  the  last  figures  I  have  show  that  there  arc 
114  there  now.  We  expect  by  the  endof  October  to  be  down  to  about 
60  officers.  That  will  represent  probably  what  we  need  in  the  Opera- 
tions Division  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  said  the  personnel  of  the  General  Staff  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  should  remain  the  same,  in  case  Coi^ress  adopts 
the  number  of  enlisted  men  cklled  for  in  this  bill. 

Gen.  Jervet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  the  number  provided  for  in  this  bill  should 
be  cut  in  half,  what  would  you  say  then  about  the  numb^t^^^^rs 
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in  tlte  General  StaflF  Corps?  Should  that  number  be  proportionately 
cut? 

Gen.  Jervet.  It  would  be  cut,  but  not  so  much.  You  will  still 
need  a  certain  overhead,  whatever  size  Army  you  provide  for.  As 
that  Aruiy  increases  vou  will  need  an  increase  in  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  into  the  hearinpr  figrures  to  show 
what  number  of  officers  would  be  necessary  in  the  General  Staff,  and 
also  what  number  of  enlisted  personnel  if  the  Army  were  cut  to 
400,000.  and  also  if  it  were  cut  to  300,000  and  to  250,000  and  to 
200,000? 

Gen.  Jer\iy.  I  would  like  very  much  to  tell  ^you  that,  but  I  have 
made  no  study  of  it,  and  the  figures  I  would  give  you  would  really 
be  of  no  value. 

The  Ch.ukman.  Would  you  be  able  to  work  tlmt  out  and  give  us 

those  figures?  ^ 

Gen.  Jervey.  The  officers  in  the  War  Plans  Division  are  specially 
qualified  to  work  those  thinps  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  (ten.  Ilaan^s  division? 

Gen.  Jkrvky.  Yes.  The  other  feature  of  the  bill  that  apjie^ls  to  mo 
most  strongly  is  tlie  idea  of  universal  training.  I  j)erha]>s  look  at 
that  a  little  differently  from  souie  of  my  friends  in  that  I  think  not 
only  of  the  military  value  of  that  univei-sal  service,  but  what  appeal's 
to  me  of  far  greater  value  is  the  educational  feature,  the  educational 
advantages  to  the  boys  of  our  Nation.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  give  to  the  citv  hov  a  chanc«  to  come  out  at  least 
once  in  his  life  and  get  into  the  wliolesome  influence  of  camp  life, 
into  the  open  air,  learn  some  discipline,  and  learn  to  know  the  people 
from  other  parts  of  his  State  or  other  parts  of  the  countn*.  i  think 
it  is  equally  an  advantage  for  the  countrv  hoy  to  come  'in  and  see 
people  from  the  city  and  leai'n  the  wonder/ul  thin^  that  can  be  done 
by  united  efforts  and  also  to  get  an  idea  of  diseiphne. 

Many  of  our  boys  would  get  all  these  advantages  without  the 
(ioveiiiment  praviding  the  opixirtunity.  liut  a  gi*eat  inajoritv  of 
them  would  never  have  those  advnntngtis.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
masses  from  our  cities,  the  foreign-bom  and  the  foreign-speaking, 
and  those  from  the  isolated  places  of  the  country.  It  these  could 
all  be  gotten  together  once  in  their  lifetime  it  wouhl  be  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  for  theju,  even  if  it  was  only  for  three  montlis. 
We  would  not  only  give  them  the  rudiments  of  uiiiit-ary  training, 
which  tliey  would  never  forgi't,  but  their  interest  would  be  aroused 
so  that  they  woidd  take  these  things  home  with  tlieni.  and  that  would 
spread  out  further  than  we  realize,  I  believe.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
we  would  make  trained  soldiers  of  the  men  in  that  time.  But  they 
would  leani  a  lot,  just  as  our  l>oys  do  who  go  to  the  volunteer  camps. 
They  come  home  knowing  a  great  deal  iux)ut  military*  things  and 
much  intei-ested  in  them.  They  have  learned  how  to  shoot  and  they 
have  learned  about  the  boys  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  James.  You  said  universal  service.  In  your  opinion,  what  is 
the  distinction  between  universal  service  and  universal  training? 

Gen.  Jer^-ey.  I  am  sotTy  I  used  that  word  because  I  differentiate, 
verj-  much  Iwtween  univei'sal  seiTice  and  imiversal  training.  I  meant 
universal  training. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  I  see  by  a  table  prej^ared  by  Uen.  Loi*d  that  under 
this  bill  aK  it  is  drawn  the  total  eommissionod  personnel  in  the  Gen- 
t'lul  Staff  Coi*pH  wotikl  be  225. 

(Jen.  Jkuvkv.  The  oix'rations  division  uloue  at  tlie  viid  of  (Jcto- 
ber  will  have  about  fiO,  and  the  oiierations  division  is  one  of  the  four 
main  divisions  of  the  (ieneral  Staff.  There  are  (reneral  Staff  officers 
])esides  out  with  the  troojis.  with  the  oi-gnnizutions,  and  there  is  the 
executive  assistant  of  the  ('liief  of  Staff,  who  empU>ys  a  number  of 
officei-s. 

The  Chaikman.  How  about  the  number  of  (ieneral  Staff  officers 
remaining  in  Wrt.shinfrton.  Have  you  given  that  any  thoupht  or 
study  ? 

den.  Jeuvkv.  Xone.  except  to  tliis  exti'Ut.  that  it  is  necessary  that 
the  majority  of  tlieiii  be  in  \Va-shing:ton. 

The  C'haihman.  Vou  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  limit  by  U>feislation 
the  number  that  can  i*eniain  in  Washinjirton  to  one-half  ? 

(ien.  Jkkvf.y.  I  do,  sir. 

The  CiiAiKMAX.  Have  you  given  the  subject  of  pnnnotion  by  se- 
lection any  study  or  thoiifrht  i 

(Ien.  Jkrvey.  T  have  ^riven  it  some  tlioii*;lit.  I  believe  promotion 
by  selection  is  the  correct  jjrincipie  Hud  that  it  can  be  fairly  applied 
with  justice  to  all  concerned.  I  thinks  however,  in  practice  that  it 
probably  will  be  well  to  limit  it  to  the  hifrfipr  grades  of  the  Army,  say, 
JFrom  major  or  lieutenant  colonel  up. 

The  Ch.mbman.  Of  courHe.  it  is  limited  now  to  the  general  officers. 

(ien.  Jrbvkt.  That  is  the  only  selection. 

The  Chairsian.  But  you  would  favor  

Gen.  .Tebvey  (interposing).  1  would  favor  making  the  selection 
either  from  lieutenant  colonels  or  colonels,  or  even  from  nuijoi*s, 
lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  Iven  stated  that  the  plan  in  thi.s  bill  is 
rather  similar  to  the  plan  adoptefl  by  the  Xavy.  and  I  lliink  (xen. 
March  told  us  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  had  as;ked  for  legis- 
lation extending  it  to  every  grade  in  the  Xavy.  I  have  souie  news- 
paper clipping  hero  which  attempt  to  quote  Admiral  Sims.  A.s 
they  are  clippnigs  from  the  Anny  and  Navy  Register  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  I  presume  the  quotations  are  correct.  The  Army 
an<l  Navy  Begister  says: 

I'mnmtlon  by  sfM'floti  lii  tlie  Nnvy,  at  Hrsl  itpplUiI  to  tlie  tliret'  wiiliir 
Sm»<lefi  of  rlie  line,  whm  inloitleil  Ity  ('oiinresn  iijhhi  the  [MTsiisteiit  t'econiuieiidu- 
tinii  of  SofTettiry  Ihiniols  mul.  iiiiiliily,  on  the  ]>ltin-^i1>lllty  of  Die  iir^uiiieiitH  a<l- 
TniiceU  hy  Kear  .UluiintI  Sims,  who  Iiiik  hwfi  from  the  ttrnt  an  ariU'iit  ami 
«)oquent  champlnn  nf  the  systPin,  ami  who  [s  KtDI,  m  far  aK  tiait  ;rm's,  witli 
rertafn  ehatiKeft  In  the  manner  hy  which  It  xhouhl  be  clone.  He  regBrdH  pro- 
motion by  xelcctton  an  "  nece«Hary  for  iiillitnry  eflicienoy  for  Ihe  s-anie  reason 
titnt  It  Its  the  basis  of  Mticcesn  hi  all  constiterahU'  orpinizattons  )mth  civil 
and  niilitnry,  throuffhoul  the  world."  At  tlo*  sanic  time,  it  is  now  dlwovered 
ihnt  promotion  hy  Rele<'Ilon  in  tlie  Navy  has  been  attendcfl  by  so  many  ilifRcuI- 
tieH  that,  accordiiiii  lo  Itenr  Admiral  Kims,  it  has  Inflicted  grave  Injustice  on 
individuals  and  wnnijrht  great  Injury  to  the  Hervice;  that  it  1b  illogical  and 
absurd:  that  It  is  undermining  the  mornle  of  the  service  by  diuilnlshng  cou- 
fldence  In  the  senior  offleers:  that  It  Ifi  thoroughly  discredited  tlirotigh  all 
grades,  while  tlie  pre»»nt  state  of  mind  In  the  Navy  is  "very  ne«r  to  revolt." 

Mr.  "VVisK.  Who  said  that  ? 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Tliis  is  from  an  editorial  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Begister  of  August  2, 1919. 
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Mr.  M'lWK.  Do  thev  quote  what  tlie  udminil  himself  said  I 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  it  refers  to  a  report  that  Admiral  Sims  made  as 

frraident  of  the  Naval  War  College  to  the  Secretai*y  of  the  Xavv. 
he  admiral  made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  ffivinjr  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  defects  of  the  present  method  of  selecting  onicers  for 
promotion  in  the  Xaval  Establishment,  and  made  .suggestions  as  to 
how  these  defects  may  be  rapidly  eliminated. 

Mr.  WiHE.  Does  the  editorial  quote  what  he  actually  said  in  his 
report  ? 

The  CitAiuMAN.  No ;  but  this  editorial  seems  to  be  based  upon  what 
he  said  in  his  report. 

Mr.  Wise.  Sometimes  deductions  made  in  newspapers  are  different 
fi*om  what  somebody  has  really  said.  I  have  seen  that  happen  in 
connection  with  the  t^^timony  of  witnesses  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  letter  transmitting  these  clippings  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Admiral  Sims  had  expressed 
himself  very  forcibly  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Aavy  ns 
to  the  Navy's  experience  in  i-egard  to  prouiotions. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  if  we  coidd  get  the  Admiral's  reimrt  it  would 
be  worth  something. 

Gen.  Je«vey.  May  I  call  attention  to  one  of  the  provisions  in  the 
section  that  relates  to  selection  by  promotion?  On  pa^  29  section 
33,  it  says,  "The  board  will  be  limited  in  its  selection  to  those 
officers  who  have  been  vecomnjcnded  for  selection  by  their  superioi-s 
throughout  the  establislied  chain  of  command."  As  I  understand 
it,  the  idea  there  is  that  the  recommendation  of  an  officer  for  selec- 
tion to  be  promoted  above  his  fellows  must  be  by  a  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  all  his  superiors  in  the  chain  of  command  before  it 
goes  to  this  board.  To  my  mind  that  would  work  out  this  way. 
that  only  here  and  there  would  be  an  ofiieer  of  unusual  ability  and 
capacity  for  leadership,  picked  out  for  promotion  above  his  fellows, 
and  that  the  great  majority  would  be  promoted  by  seniority  as  here- 
tofore. This  bill  says,  "\Vhenever  this  procedure  shall  not  re,sult 
in  filling  a  vacancy,  it  shall  be  filled  by  promotion  by  seniority." 
The  remaining  provisions  are  for  the  elimination  of  tlie  individual 
officer.  So  I  believe  if  the  method  'is  properly  safeguarded  that 
promotion  by  selection  is  a  desirable  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  in  looking  at  these  newspaper  comments  it 
is  said  here  that  if  the  standing  of  Gen.  XT.  S.  (irant  and  Gen.  Phil 
Sheridan  at  graduation  from  West  Point  had  been  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion of  their  efficiency,  neither  in  such  a  scheme  of  selection  would 
ever  have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  ability  as  a  leader.  I 
think  there  is  something  in  that. 

Mr.  Wise.  It  strikes  me.  General,  that  you  are  going  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  criticism  in  the  matter  of  elimination. 
What  do  you  think  about  that?  That  is,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
eliminate  an  officer  from  the  service  entirely? 

Gen.  Jervev.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  that  could  Iw 
combined  with  some  scheme  of  graded  retirement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  provision  in  the  law  now  as  far  as 
the  medical  officers  are  concerned?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a 
medical  officer  goes  up  for  examination  for  promotion  and  fails,  he 
is  given  one  years  pay  and  is  dropped  fi*om  the  Army?  Is  not  that 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  Medical  Efcpartment.  '  ^  . 
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Gen.  Jervey.  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  answer  ivom  my  own  knowK 
edge  on  that. 

Mr.  Wise.  Is  that  the  law?  ■ 
The  Chaibhah.  Yes.   If  a  medical  officer  goes  up  for  his  exami- 
nation for  promotion  and  fails  in  that  examination  he  is  given  one 
year's  pay  and  then  discharged,  and  goes  out  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Wise.  There  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  to  pay  the  officers  in. 
the  other  branches  of  the  service  anything.  There  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence between  the  medical  officer  and  an  officer  of  one  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  service  because  the  medical  officer  can  get  out  and  do 
something. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  report  against  him  is  that  he  could 
not  pass  his  examination  for  promotion  it  would  affect  his  stand- 
ing as  a  physician  very  materially. 

Mr.  Wise.  But  he  could  go  out  and  build  up  his  practice  again  in 
his  community,  Irecause  there  are  a  lot  of  physicians  practicing  medi- 
cine now  who  could  not  pass  the  examination  to  get  into  the  Army. 

Gen.  Jervet.  This  bill  does  provide  for  placing  them  on  the  un- 
limited retired  list. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  officers  in  the  line  of  the  Army  or  in  the 
Staff  Corps? 

Gen.  Jervey.  It  says,  an  officer  who  "  on  the  approved  finding  by 
such  a  board  that  his  service  has  been  honest  and  faithful,  he  shall 
be  placed  on  the  unlimited  retired  list."  This  is  after  he  has  been 
passed  over  25  per  cent  of  his  fellows ;  *'  on  the  approved  finding  that 
his  service  has  not  been  honest  and  faithful,  he  will  be  discharged 
from  the  service." 

Mr.  Fisher.  What  advantage  would  it  be  to  have  a  young  man 
of  19  years  of  age  under  the  scheme  of  univei-sal  training  if  he  were 
to  go  to  a  military  school  or  college  approved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, with  the  military  training  at  the  school  or  college  under  the 
direction  of  a  Regular  Army  officer — what  advantage  would  that 
young  man  have  in  attending  that  sc1um>1  or  college  over  the  younj? 
man  who  did  not  attend  sucli  a  school,  under  the  scheme  of  univei-sal 
military  training  as  provided  for  in  this  bill?  Would  he  he.  com- 
mis-sioncd  as  a  reserve  officer,  or  just  what  rank  would  he  have? 
What  would  be  his  status? 

Gen.  Jervbt.  He  would  not  have  any  status  except  that  based  on 
his  merit  and  what  he  had  learned.  He  would  have  an  opportunity, 
I  think,  to  learn  much  more  and  be  better  officer  material. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Say  this  young  man  was  18  vears  of  age,  and  had 
taken  one  year  of  training  at  an  approved  military  school,  and  that 
he  had  made  all  preparations  to  go  to  some  school  during  his  19th 
year,  would  he  be  required  to  take  this  training  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill? 

Gen.  Jervet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  duplication  ? 

Gen.  Jervet.  No.  because  I  think  he  would  be  of  great  assistance 
in  training  the  other  boys. 

Mr.  Fisher.  My  understanding  was  that  the  young  men  who  were 
in  military  colleges  would  be  placed  in  somethinc:  like  a  reserve  corps 
of  officers,  that  if  a  19  ^year  old  boy  was  in  a  inilitaiy  school  he  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  being  placed  in  an  officers'  i-eserve  corpSb 
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Gen.  Jbrvet.  He  would  have  a  much  greater  chanfe  of  gettins:  in 
there.  He  would  be  officer  material,  I  uiink,  but  he  would  still  bs 
compelled  under  this  law  to  come  in  for  the  three  months'  training. 

Mr.  FiSHiai.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  duplication  ? 

Gen.  jERraY.  No,  I  do  not,  because  I  think  conditions  are  quit*;  dif- 
ferent in  a  big  camp  compared  to  what  they  are  in  a  military  school. 
Just  the  contact  with  this  large  number  of  men,  and  being  in  a  big 
camp  whei-e  things  are  done  on  a  large  scale  gives  him  mucli  broader 
ideas  than  he  would  get  at  his  school.  He  would  benefit  some  by  it, 
although  in  a  different  way  from  the  boy  who  had  not  had  that  pre- 
vious education. 

Mr.  James.  Section  3  provides  that  "  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall 
consist  of  one  Chief  of  Staff,  detailed  by  the  President  from  among 
the  general  officers  of  the  line  who,  while  so  detailed,  shall  have  the 
rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a  general,  and  shall  take  rank  and 
pi-ecedence  over  all  other  officers  of  the  Army."  Would  that  mean 
that  a  man  who  was  teniporarily  Chief  of  Staff  would  take  rank  and 
precedence  over  Gen.  Pershing,  who  has  just  been  created  as  a 
general? 

Gen.  Jervey.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  the  way  it  reads. 
The  Chairman.  He  would,  unless  we  amend  it. 
Mr.  James.  We  intended  to  make  Gen.  Pershing  the  highest  oflieer 
in  the  Army. 

•  The  Chairman.  I  have  that  in  mind,  and  I  think  that  difficulty 
will  be  avoided  by  an  amendment.  It  is  onlj^  fair  to  say  that  Gen. 
March,  the  present  Chief  of  Staff,  said  that  this  bill  had  been  drawn, 
prepared,  and  submitted  before  Gen.  Pershing  was  mBde  a  perma- 
nent general  by  the  legislation  whicfi  we  enacted  recently. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  But  the  President  had  recommended  it  before  the 
bill  had  been  submitted  to  us. 

The  Chaibman.  Gen.  March  said  the  bill  had  been  prepared  early 
last  January. 

Mr.  Wise.  He  also  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  that  the 
effect  should  be  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  General,  there  wei-e  five  Infantry  replacement 
camps,  among  them  Camp  Lee  and  Camp  Gordon? 

Gen.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  be  glad  to  insert  the  names  of  all 
of  those  caim>s.  Infantry  tniining  camps  for  Infantry  replace- 
ments: Lee,  Gordon,  Pike,  Grant,  Mc Arthur. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Will  you  also  please  put  in  the  hearing  in  con- 
nection with  the  names  of  the  camps  a  statement  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  rifle  range  at  any  of  them ;  and  if  so,  at  which  ones? 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  will  m  glad  to  do  that.  There  was  a  rifle  range 
at  each  camp  or  within  easy  reach  of  the  camp.  At  Gordon  the 
range  was  7  or  8  miles  distant  and  motor  trucks  took  men  out  to' 
shoot. 

Mr.  James.  What  is  you  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Army — ^what  num- 
ber of  men  would  you  recommend? 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  have  given  that  matter  a  good  deal  of  thought,  and 
I  approached  it  from  this  point  of  view ;  If  the  Army  provided  by 
the  national -defense  net  in  1916  was  deemed  sufficient  under  the  con- 
ditions that  then  existed,  are  there  any  reasons  that  would  justify  an 
increase  in  the  Array?  And  the  more  I  have  thought  of  it  the  more 
I  have  become  convinced  that  there  are  conditions  that  justify  a  con- 
siderable increase,  and  I  believe  the  number  pro^(^ed  i^^^^ij^  is  & 
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reasonable  number,  as  far  as  we  can  see  in  the  future — that  is  to  say^ 
for  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Jambs.  What  are  the  conditions? 

Gen.  JsHVEr.  Some  of  the  things  that  appeal  to  me  are,  first,  the 
general  state  of  unrest  and  disquiet  in  the  world. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  that  is  only  temporary  ? 

Gen.  Jebvey.  That  is  only  temporary,  I  admit.  I  am  simply  look- 
ing forward,  perhaps,  for  a  year  or  two  years. 

The  Chaibhan.  Then,  would  you  deem  it  advisable  to  write  a  per- 
manent reorganization  bill  at  tlus  time? 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  as  necessarily  permanent,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  Congress  could  reduce  the  size  of  the  Army  at  any 
time  in  the  future  th^tt  conditions  permitted.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons. 

Mr.  James.  If  the  treaty  of  peace  is  ratified,  would  you  still  faror 
a  standing  arm^  of  509,000  men?  Suppose  the  treaty  of  peace  should 
be  ratified  within  a  couple  of  months,  would  you  still  favor  a  stand- 
ing army  of  509,000  men? 

Gen.  Jehvet.  I  do. 

Mr.  James.  For  how  long? 

Gen.  Jervey.  As  I  say,  I  look  forward  simply  for  a  year. 
Mr.  James.  If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  what  trouble  would  you  ex- 
pect? 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  specific  statement  of 
any  particular  trouble,  but  the  thing  in  my  mind  was  more  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  we  had  to  do  in  relation  to  the  closing  up  of 
the  affairs  of  the  war. 

Mr.  James.  Here  or  over  there  ? 

Gen.  Jervet.  Mainly  here.  That  was  only  one  of  the  reasons. 

The  Chaihman.  I  can  probably  suggest  a  question.  The  situation 
in  Mexico  is  not  any  too  good  jnst  now,  is  it? 

Gen.  Jbbvet.  No,  sir;  there  is  always  a  chance  of  needing  people 
down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mexico,  imder  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  not  a  member 
of  the  league  of  nations,  and,  according  to  new^aper  statements  that 
Carranza  is  reported  to  have  made,  does  not  want  to  be  a  member  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  James.  But  if  the  league  of  nations  is  adopted  as  it  stands  we 
can  not  send  any  troops  into  Mexico  to  take  care  of  our  own  affairs- 

The  Chairman.  But  Carranza  might  send  troops  over  here. 

Mr.  James.  What  could  we  do?  We  could  not  fight  until  we  took 
the  case  to  Geneva. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  lose  sight  of.  We 
can  generally  bank  upon  the  stability  of  the  American  citizen,  but 
we  never  can  tel!  what  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  do.  And  one  of 
the  things  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  when  we  are  writing 
military  l^islation  i^  that  very  question.  Now,  we  might  be  in 
a  league  of  nations  where  everybody  agrees  there  is  no  danger. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  tact  that  Germany  had  agreed 
to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  a  very  solenm  treaty,  but 
she  violated  that  treaty  when  the  time  came,  when  she  thought  it 
was  necessary  to  violate  it. 

You,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man  wlio  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence must  feel  that  in  the  final  analysis  countries  are  aptj4o  do  what 
is  ne?essary  at  the  happening  of  some  incident.     oigitizGd  by  V^OOglC 
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Mr.  James.  I  am  ugainst  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  l^ke  it  for 
panted  if  any  Mexican  conies  across  the  border  and  takes  American 
property  we  will  not  wait  to  tAke  our  case  to  Geneva,  but  we  will  go 


The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  what  I  say,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  that  in 
formiilatinfr  tliis  kind  of  legislation  we  should  take  those  things  into 
consideration. 

Is  there  any  other  observation  you  desire  to  make  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  General? 

Gen.  .Tervet.  I  wo\ild  like  to  ^ve  some  more  of  the  reasons  that 
occurred  to  nie  as  justifying  this  larger  force.  We  have  to  take 
*.nto  considei-ation  the  enormous  stores  of  property  we  have  to  pre- 
serve and  imard,  the  enormous  plants  at  the  various  cantonments 
and  aviation  centers,  the  supply  depots  and  the  arsenals  and  the 
port  terminals  we  have  to  ?are  for,  and  tliat  re(iuires  men  and  money. 
We  have  a  givnt  many  civilian  eniployecs  now  doing  a  lot  of  tliat 
work  in  order  that  we  may  let  the  emergency  soldiers  out. 

Mr.  James.  Even  if  we  have  tliose  thincs  to  look  aft.er,  would  that 
sitill  warrant  you  in  having  an  Aniiy  of  four  times  the  size  of  the 
Army  we  had  in  I91G  ? 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  staited  pn  the  basis  that  the  Army  of  1916  was 
justified,  that  is,  an  Army  of  about  240,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  never  went  up  to  240,000  men  until  we 
got  into  the  war.   We  had  120,000  men  at  the  time  the  war  broke 

<)Ut. 

Gen.  Jervet.  Then  we  had  to  add  the  increments  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  first  increment  was  called  for  be- 
fore we  frpt  into  the  war,  and  the  other  four  increments  were  added 
to  the  Militai-y  Establishment  inunediatcly  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  which  allowed  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  call  tliem  upon 
the  happening  of  an  emergency. 

Gen.  Jervey.  I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  need  for  a  proper 
organization  of  men  and  supplies  and  the  work  that  is  necessary  to 
get  them  ready  for  immediate  expansion  that,  I  think,  is  what  has 
made  me  believe  in  a  larger  force  of  men  to  be  at  our  immediate 
<lisposal. 

Some  of  the  spe  ific  points  in  addition  to  that  are  these:  This 
war  litis  given  us  quite  different  ideas  as  to  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Field  Artillery  as  comimred  with  the  Infantry.  To  keep  a 
properly  balanced  Aniiy  we  ought  to  increase  our  Field  Artillery 
to  corre>i|iond  to  what  we  have  learned,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Engineers.  AVe  need  more  Engineers  in  proportion  to  In- 
fantry. 

We  need  certain  new  Coast  Artillerj-  troops  for  the  heavy  railway 
artillery  that  they  have  nuinned.  Then  the  Infantry  itself  has  taken 
on  new  duties  and  a  lot  of  new  arms,  and  thei-e  are  new  methods  of 
combat,  there  are  new  services  that  have  grown  up  during  the  war 
that  w-e  have  found  necessary,  and  we  should  at  least  keep  the  frame- 
work of  some  of  them  and  so  be  able  to  establish  them  again. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  think  we  could  raise  509,000  men  by  volun- 
teer enlistments? 

(Jon.  Jervey.  Our  progress  so  far  in  enlistments  has  been  quite 
s  atisfactory.  We  have  enlisted  about  120.000  men,  and  that  largely 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months  when  recruiting  Ls.not  sol  good 
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as  it  is  later  on.  We  have  great  hopes  of  a  very  material  increase  in 
October. 

The  Chaishax.  Bu^  General,  did  you  not  find  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  your  enlistments  were  really  reenlistments  and  were 
secured  at  the  demobilization  camps? 

Gen.  Jervet.  That  has  been  a  material  help. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  Army  entirely  demobilized  and  the 
troops  withdrawn  from  the  demobilization  camps  will  you  not  ex- 
perience more  difficulty  in  getting  the  volunteers? 

Gen.  Jervet.  It  is  a  thing  we  can  not  allow  to  rest  for  a  moment, 
and  it  is  an  operation  we  have  got  to  pound  on  day  after  day  and  use 
up-to-date  methods  to  get  the  needs  before  the  people. 

The  Chairsian.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  did  very  well 
during  the  summer  months. 

Gen.  Jervet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  period  when  the  men  were  being 
demobilized  in  large  numbers? 
Gen.  Jervet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Another  thing  that  helped  was  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  large  niunber  of  men  who  were  not  released  but  were  kept 
in  the  service  because  they  were  on  the  reserve  list,  and  those  men 
figured — a  great  many  of  them  told  me  so — that  if  they  reenlisted 
for  one  year  they  would  then  only  have  one  year  to  serve,  and  if  they 
did  not  they  would  have  three  or  four  years,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances they  reenlisted  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Wise.  In  reference  to  the  size  of  the  army,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  training,  Gen.  Haan^s  idea  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
men  in  the  Army  from  the  number  provided  for  by  this  bill  to  some- 
thing like  300,000,  and  that  was  based  practically  on  the  idea  that 
his  method  of  giving  the  training  to  these  young  men  would  be  to  use 
one  enlisted  man  to  six  of  the  others,  whereas  this  bill  provides  that 
in  the  training  there  shall  be  something  like  100  in  a  company,  and 
then  150  put  in  for  training.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  better  way 
to  train  them,  to  put  them  m  companira  where  there  are  100  enlisted 
men,  or  to  put  them  in  squads  in  tne  proportion  of  about  one  enli!::ted 
uion  to  six  enlisted  men  in  training? 

Gen.  Jekvet.  I  think  it  is  better  to  t»k&  a  part  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  assign  them  to  special  duty  in  connection  with  univei-sal 
training,  and  not  to  put  the  men  to  be  trained  right  in  with  the  units 
of  the  Regular  Army.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  bill  intends  to 
prescribe  the  detail  method  of  giving  the  training. 

Mr.  Wise,  I  underrtood  that  the  plan  was  that  there  would  be 
sixteen  camps  with  skeleton  divisions  and  that  these  men  would  be 
put  in  the  camps  to  take  three  months'  training? 

Gen.  Jervet.  Yes,  and  I  think  they  were  to  be  trained  entirely 
%parate  from  the  Regular  Army  unit  at  each  camp. 

Mr.  Wise.  How  many  Regular  Army  men  do  you  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  there  to  do  this  training? 

Gen.  Jervet.  I  have  only  my  personal  opinion  to  go  by,  and  that 
is  that  there  should  be  120,000  Regular  Army  men,  officers  and  men, 
for  the  quota  of  about  700,000  young  men  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 
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Committee  on  Miutary  Atfaibs, 

House  of  Bepresemtahves, 
Friday,  September  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o*clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

STATEMENT  OP  HAJ.  OEN.  GEOBQE  W.  BI7B&,  DIEEGTOB  OF 
FUKCHASE,  STOBAOE  AND  T&AFEIG,  GENERAL  STAFF  COEFS. 

The  Chaibman.  General,  vi'iW  you  state  for  the  purpose  of  the 
record  your  full  name  and  the  position  you  occupy  in  the  Wmt  De- 
partment ? 

Gen.  BunK.  George  "W.  Burr,  major  general.  United  States  Army; 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  comparatively  new  organization? 

Gen.  BtTRB.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  organization  is  the  out- 
growth o-f  the  war.  I  think  the  actual  naming  of  the  organization 
and  the  creation  of  the  directorship  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
occurred  in  April,  1918.  I  would  like,  if  you  care  to  have  me,  go 
over  succinctly  the  formation  of  that  division  in  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
you  on  that  proposition. 

Gen.  Burr.  I  think  you  all  recall  in  the  Spanish  War  the  fact  that 
the  various  independent  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  did  not 
function  well  as  far  as  the  supply  work  was  concerned.  I  think 
everyone  will  recall  the  immense  congestion  of  traffic  that  occurred 
about  Tampa  and  the  difficulty  they  had  in  getting  supplies.  The 
result  was  an  investigation  shortly  after  the  Spanish  War,  and  the 
formation,  as  a  remedial  measure,  of  the  General  Staff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sui>ervisin^  and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  bureaus. 

When  we  went  into  the  Great  War  in  April,  1917,  the  General 
Staff  was  not  working  very  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  no  com- 
prehensive control  of  the  bureau  situation  with  respect  to  coordi- 
nating the  work.  During  the  year  1917  conditions  grew  progres- 
sively worse. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  and  tlie  winter  of  1917-18  there  was  tremendous 
congestion  at  all  our  ports  where  supplies  had  to  be  shipped  to  our 
forces  across  the  sea.  The  railroad  situation  had  become  impossible. 
TTie  situation  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  supplies  generally  was 
veqr  chaotic.  I  think  it  was  the  Senate  which  that  waiter  conducted 
an  investigation,  and  I  believe  it  was  Senator  Chamberlain  who,  in 
a  public  address,  said  substantially  
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  the  War  Depaitment  had 
ceased  to  function? 

Gen.  Burr.  That  the  War  Department  had  ceased  to  function;  yes. 
I  will  not  go  that  far,  but  I  will  say  the  wiras  were  badly  crossed 
about  that  time,  and  tlie  task  that  was  before  the  supply  bureaus  of 
the  War  Department  was  beyond  tlieir  i-eacli  at  that  time. 

About  that  time  Gen.  Goethals  was  recalled  from  the  retired  list, 
and  on  the  26th  of  December,  1917,  he  was  made  Acting  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  Army  with,  I  understand,  practically  full 
power  to  take  the  situation  in  hand.  One  of  Gen.  Groethals's  first  acts 
was  to  take  control  of  the  traffic  situation  and  storage  situation. 
With  respect  to  storajre  itself,  each  department  or  bureau  of  the 
Army  was  building  its  own  stor^e,  the  Quartermaster  Department, 
the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Engineei-s'  Department,  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  other  departments  were  all  seeking  storage  plants  on 
the  seacoast  so  that  each  department  could  store  its  own  supplies 
and  ship  them  overseas. 

Supplies  were  being  forwarded  to  the  seacoast  for  shipment 
overseas  without  any  regard  to  whether  or  not  there  was  shipping 
available  for  the  purpose.  The  result  was  a  great  many  of  our  rail- 
road cars  were  used  for  storage  purposes. 

Gen.  Goethals  took  away  from  the  various  bureaus  authority  to 
do  their  own  shipping,  and  built  up  an  inland  traffic  service  to  con- 
trol rail  transportation,  under  Mr.  Adams,  who  at  that  time  was 
vice  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailroad.  and  required  each 
shipping  officer  to  secure  a  release  before  he  could  initiate  his  ^ip- 
ment,  and  that  release  was  only  issued  when  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  at  the  terminal  there  was  space  for  the  material,  and  also  that 
there  was  shipping  capacity  on  the  transports  to  take  care  of  it  and 
send  it  overseas. 

Gen.  Goethals  also  consolidated  storage.  About  that  time  in 
addition  to  being  Acting  Quartermaster  General,  he  was  named  Di- 
rector of  Storage  and  Traffic.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Stettinnius 
was  broug^it  into  the  War  Department  with  a  view  to  coordinating 
the  War  Department  purchases.  Mr.  Stettinius  was  ^ven  the 
post  of  Surveyor  General  of  Purchases,  or  something  of  uiat  kind, 
and  was  also  made  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Stettinius 
did  not  remain  on  the  job  very  long.  About  that  time  there  was 
e^'tflblished  a  Director  of  Purchase  and  Supplies,  and  Gen.  Palmer 
Pierce  was  designated  as  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Supplies 
at     St.  htit  Ifitrr  that  function  was  also  absorbed  by  Gen.  Goethals. 

Gen.  Goethals's  organizations  as  Quartermaster  General,  as  Di- 
rector of  Storage  and  Traffic,  and  later  of  Purchase  and  Supplies, 
soon  became  the  medium  b^y  which  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War 
Department  did  business  with  the  War  Industries  Board.  By  that 
means  Gen.  Goethals  was  able  to  control  matters  relating  to  price 
fixing,  priorities,  and  the  commandeering  of  supplies,  which  was 
quite  necessary. 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  after  consultation  the  Chief  of  Staff  finally 
decided  that  all  these  various  orders  which  had  formerly  been  issued 
creating  the  different  functions  which  Gen.  Goethals  was  filling 
should  be  brought  toother  under  one  head,  and  in  April,  1918,  an 
order  was  issued  setting  np  a  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
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Traffic  of  the  General  Staff.  That  is  the  genesis  of  the  position 
which  I  now  fill. 

In  the  <M)urse  of  the  year,  through  necessity.  Gen.  Goethals  set 
up  in  the  War  Department  certain  services.  His  office  was  a  Gen- 
eral Staff  office,  but  he  set  up  certain  services.  One  was  a  purchasing 
service,  another  was  a  storage  service,  and  each  one  was  under  an 
officer,  one  called  director  of  purchase  and  the  other  called  director 
of  storage.  But  those  two  were  in  turn  put  under  an  officer  whom 
he  called  Director  of  Purchase  and  Supplies.  He  appointed  Gen. 
Wood,  Acting  Quailennaster  General,  and  named  him  Director  of 
l^urchase  and  Storage,  because  the  office  of  Director  of  Purchase 
and  Storage  had  taken  over  most  of  the  duties  that  were  left  to  the 
Quartermaster  General. 

As  I  have  already  said,  a  Department  of  Inland  Traffic  was  created. 
Early  in  the  year  the  War  Department  or  the  General  Staff  had 
had  a  division  which  was  called  embarkation.  That  was  trans- 
feiTed  to  Gen.  Goethals'tj  control  and  he  set  up  an  independent 
service  called  the  Embarkation  Service,  which  took  care  of  the 
overseas  transport  of  ti*oops  and  supply.  Later,  under  my  juris- 
diction, inland  traffic  and  embarkation  were  combined  into  what 
was  called  the  transportation  service.  Coincidental ly  with  the 
setting  up  of  a  consolidated  purchase  service  certain  functions  were 
taken  over  from  the  various  bureaus,  and  as  those  functions  came 
over  Gen.  Goethals  began  combining  the  finance  departments,  and 
eventually  we  had  practically  all  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
department  carried  on  under  a  service  which  we  called  the  Finance 
Service,  which  is  under  a  Director  of  Finance,  Gen.  Lord. 

So  that  at  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  the  old  bureaus  of  the 
War  Department,  such  as  Ordnance.  Engineers,  and  Signal  Corps, 
we  have  these  various  new  services  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  tne 
war,  such  as  Construction,  Chemical  Warfare,  Purchase  and  Stor- 
age, Finance,  and  Tran  spoliation. 

\ow.  it  is  generally  nndei-stood  that  niy  office — I  will  not  say 
gonei'ally  understood,  but,  rather,  erroneously  understood  at  times — 
that  my  office  is  an  operating  office.  My  office  is  purely  and  simply 
a  General  Staff  office;  it  doe.s  not  operate,  but  it  merely  exercises 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  y(&r  supervisory  and  coordinating 
control  over  these  various  services,  which  are  the  operating  services. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui-se,  all  this  development  you  have  spoken 
of  "was  made  possible  only  through  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Overman  Act  for  war-time  purposes? 

(ien.  BtrRR.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  the  Overman  Act  expires,  unless  there 
is  legislation  to  continue  these  various  bureaus,  they  will  go  back 
again  and  be  merged  in  the  Quartermaster  Department  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes:  they  will  have  to  be  unscrambled. 

The  Chairman.  WHy  can  not  the  old  Quartermaster  Corps  be 
reconstituted  so  as  tfi  perfonn  all  the  functions  of  these  new  corps 
with  economy  to  the  Government? 

Gen.  BtjRR.  Mr.  Chainuan.  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  for  one  reason  or  another  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  as  then  constituted,  failed  to  function. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  fault  of  the  law  ? 
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Gen.  Bdrk.  I  think  it  was  the  fault  of  the  organization.  I  would 
like  to  go  a  little  further.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  had  certain  functions  which  in  this  country  the 
War  Department  found  it  necessary  to  take  away  from  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  and  set  up  separately  in  order  that  those  functions 
iniffht  be  efficiently  performed.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  had  the  construction  work  of  tlie  Army  camps, 
cantonments,  and  barracks.  It  became  necessary  to  set  that  up  as 
a  separate  bureau  or  office  in  the  department  to  get  proper  results 
and  to  get  them  in  the  time  require<l.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  at 
the  begmning  of  the  war  had  control  of  transportation.  That  in- 
cluded motor  transportation,  rail  transportation,  and  overseas  trans- 
portation. It  became  necessary  in  this  country  to  take  away  from 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  set  up  in  separate  corps  the  Motor 
Transport  Service  which  we  have  now.  As  I  have  explained,  it  was 
necessary  to  strip  it  of  its  function  of  lail  transportation  and  set 
up  an  inland  traffic  service. 

For  some  i-eason  or  other  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  not  thor- 
oughly perfoi-ming  the  work  that  was  confided  to  it  in  the  matter 
of  railroad  transportation,  and  the  sohition  of  the  problem  was  to 
set  railroad  transportation  up  as  a  separate  service.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  overseas  transportation,  which  was  set  up  as  the 
Embarkation  Service.  Those  various  f^^rvices  in  this  country  were 
taken  from  tlie  old  Quui-ter master's  D('|>artiiient  and  set  up  sepa- 
rately in  order  that  results  could  be  secm-ed.  Mv  impression  is  that 
for  one  operating  service  the  nmltiplieity  of  duties  that  devolved  on 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  were  too  great. 

In  the  old  Army  before  the  war  an  officer  was  picked  from  the 
line  of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  His 
fifst  detail  might  be  in  charge  of  Army  transports.  He  knew  noth- 
ing about  ships.  After  a  while  he  would  be  put  in  charge  of  rail- 
road transportation,  or  he  would  be  sent  out  to  buy  food  or  to  buy 
clothing  for  the  Army.  All  those  duties  require  experts  and  while 
we  can  have  specialists  in  a  corps,  which  has  only  one  function  to 
perform,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  make  all-around  sjjecialists  out  of 
Army  officers  in  the  short  time  of  a  four-year  detail. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  abroad  and  see  what  happened  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps.  I  have  told  you  why  it  liecame  necessary  to  tear  it 
apart  here  m  order  to  secure  results.  When  you  went  abroad  you 
landed  at  a  great  debarkation  port,  which  later  was  transformed 
into  an  embarkation  port,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Under  the  old  Army  that  would  have  been  a  part  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps.  Actually  they  had  to  set  it  up  as  an  independent  or- 
ganization under  a  general  of  the  line  in  order  to  secure  proper 
results. 

From  the  port  you  took  a  railroad  train.  Under  the  old  organi- 
zation that  transportation  would  have  been  under  the  Quartermaster 

Department.  As  soon  as  the  Quartermaster  Department  reached 
France,  Gen.  Pershing  found  it  necessary  to  take  that  rail  transpor- 
tation away  from  it  and  set  it  up  under  an  independent  organization, 
in  command  of  Gen.  Atterbiiry. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  intorrui)t  you.  but  Gen.  Atter- 
bury  was  a  specialist  who  had  been  a  railroad  man  in  private  life. 
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Gen.  BuBB.  Absolutely;  and  he  had  absolute  control  under  Gen, 
Pershing  of  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  went  into  the  Anny  when  we  got  into  the 
war. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes.  ^V^len  you  reached  your  terminal,  very  probably 
you  were  met  by  a  motor  car.  When  you  went  to  France  the  mptoi' 
cai"S  were  under  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Gen.  Pei-shing  found 
out  that  in  order  to  secure  results  he  had  to  set  motor  transport  up- 
as  a  separate  organization. 

On  the  ride  to  your  hotel  you  saw  some  camps  being  built.  Gen, 
Pershing  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  construction  away  from  tho 
Quartermaster  Corps  in  France  and  put  it  under  the  Engineers  iu 
order  to  secure  results. 

If,  in  the  course  of  your  trip  through  France  you  came  ucros:^ 
anvone  who  had  to  procure  supplies,  those  supplies  were  either 
shipped  in  from  the  States  or  purchased  in  France.  Under  the  old 
order  of  things,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Engineers,  and  Ord- 
nance purchased  their  own  supiilies.  In  order  to  secui-e  uniformity 
of  results  Gen.  Pershing  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  a  general  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe. 
Gen.  Dawes  was  made  that  ajrent,  and  the  various  independent 
bureaus  were  ordered  to  send  their  purchasing  officers  to  Gen- 
Dawes  to  act  with  him  and  under  his  absolute  control. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Diiwcs  had  also  Ijcon  a  civill:in  up  to  the 
time  of  the  war  ? 

Gen.  BcRR.  Yes;  an  eminent  busines  man  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  had  been,  I  think,  Comptroller  of  tlio 
CurrenCT  at  one  time? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes.  In  regaitl  to  finances,  the  pay  of  the  Army  was 
under  one  of  these  various  bureaus,  and  certain  other  financial 
transactions  under  other  bureaus.  In  order  to  secure  proper  co- 
ordination it  became  necessary  to  set  up  a  single  financial  officer  for 
France  to  handle  all  the  funds  that  were  sent  from  the  States  antt 
distribute  them. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  went  to  France  at  a  time  of  activi? 
operations,  where  every  facility  was  afforded  those  people  in  order 
to  make  good,  and  it  Waine  necessary  to  strip  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  its  ports,  of  its  railroads,  of  its  motor  transpKUts,  practi- 
cally of  its  fmancps,  entirely  of  its  pui*chases  and  of  its  construc- 
tion. 

It  is  a  singular  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Gon.  Pershing  did  that 
independently,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  done  over  here.  I  think 
that  is  the  answer  to  the  question  that  you  asked  me,  and  that  \s 
why  the  Quartermaster  Corps  can  not  do  all  of  these  things.  Tho 
answer  is  that  it  was  tried  in  the  emergency  and  found  wanting,  and 
I  think  we  onght  to  set  up  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  the 
services  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  up  during  the  war  and 
that  were  successful. 

The  Chairm.\?i.  Along  that  line,  it  was  found  advisable  to  put  in 
command  of  those  various  separate  divisions  of  the  Army  in  many 
instances  civilians  who  were  not  really  Army  officei*s,  but  who  weits 
commissioned  after  we  got  into  the  war.  Tliat  is  a  fact,  as  I  re- 
call it. 
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Gen.  BcRB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  tliat  in  the  ^at  divisions  of 
supply,  especially  for  the  Army,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  men 
■who  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  civilian  pursuits,  in  industry 
and  business,  administering  those  supply  bureaus! 

Gen.  Bdrb.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  in  a  measure.  But  in  the  supply 
problem  two  things  must  be  considered.  The  supply  problem  of 
the  Army  is  a  supply  problem  for  a  military  establishment.  Yoti 
must  have  at  least  some  people  in  the  suppl}'^  organization  who  have 
had  military  training  and  who  can  fumisn  the  coordinating  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  tie  up  the  civilian  with  the  military  end  of  the 
game. 

If  you  could  obtain  the  high  class  of  civilians  to  head  some  of  these 
organizations  that  we  had  miring  the  war,  I  tliink  it  would  be  unob- 
jectionable. For  instance,  we  had  as  an  assistant  to  the  Acting  Quar- 
termaster General  Mr.  Robert  J.  Thome,  president  of  Montgomorv, 
Ward  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Thome  was  a  dollar-a-year  man.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  retain  him  at  anv  salary  that  we  could  pay  him 
now.  But  his  services  in  coordinating  purchases  and  in  assisting 
the  Government  in  its  purchase  program  during  the  war  were  in- 
valuable. Similarly  we  had  Mr.  Adams,  as  I  have  explained,  at  the 
head  of  the  railroad  organization. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  Gen.  Atterbury? 

Gen.  Burr.  Gen.  Atterburv  was  in  command  of  the  railroad  or- 

fanization  in  France,  and  Sfr.  H.  M.  Adams,  vice  president  of  the 
[issouri  Pacific  Railroad,  was  in  charge  in  this  country.  I  have  at 
the  head  of  the  railroad  organization  under  Gten.  Hines  an  Army 
eolonel.  and  sitting  at  his  right  hand  is  a  railroad  man,  loaned  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  to  assist  him  on  the  technical  part  of  the 
business,  and  those  two  are  working  in  close  harmony  and  are  secur- 
ing excellent  results. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  in  these  specialized  branches 
of  the  Army  there  should  be  a  permanent  corps  rather  than  a  de- 
tailed corps  ?  The  reason  I  ask  the  (question  is  that  you  were  stat- 
ing that  an  Army  officer  would  be  detailed  to  take  care  of  transporta- 
tion, and  he  would  first  have  the  steamships,  and  then  he  would  go 
into  railroad  transportation,  and  then  he  would  go  into  some  other 
branch  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  He  was  not  a  specialist; 
he  did  not  know  the  fine  points  involved. 

Now,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  better  to  detail  a  man  per- 
manently in  the  corps  in  order  that  he  might  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  various  branches  and  therefore  function  to  a  great 
deal  better  advantage  than  he  could  ordinarily  under  the  pi*esMit 
system? 

'  Gen.  BcRR.  I  have  spent  pnictically  all  my  life,  Mr.  Chairaian,  as 
a.  permanent  ordnance  officer,  and,  of  course,  we  have  had  the  detail 
system  in  the  Ordnance  Department  for  the  last  15  or  18  years.  We 
have  secured  many  excellent  officers  by  means  of  the  detail  system. 
We  have  secured  some  who  were  not  as  well  suited  to  ordnance  work, 
and  who  speedily  discovered  that  fact,  and  we  discovered  they  were 
not  suited  to  ordnance  work,  too.  Those  officers  after  one  tour  of 
<luty  left  the  Ordnance  Department  and  returned  to  the  line. 

I  think  that  the  ideal  oi^anization  for  these  technical  corps  would 
be  a  compromise.   I  woumdetail  the  young  men  from  the>line  of  thfi 
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Armv  for  one  tour  and  let  them  discover  whether  or  not  they  Hke  this 
new  line  of  work  and  were  willing  to  make  it  their  life  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  permit  the  corps,  or  the  higher  officers  in 
the  corps  to  determine  whether  that  man  was  actually  suited  for  that 
sort  of  work  or  not. 

But  after  a  trial  detail  of  that  kind  I  think  it  could  be  very  well 
arranged  that  these  officers  could  be  permanently  transferred  so  as 
to  make  that  specialist  work  their  life  work,  liut  I  would  couple 
with  that  some  sort  of  a  provision  that  those  officers  must  from  time 
to  time  serve  with  the  line  of  the  Army  so  that  they  would  not  lose 
touch  with  it. 

Tliere  is  where  the  detail  system  adopted  15  or  20  yeai-s  ago.  in 
my  opinion,  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Line  officers  were  detailed 
to  these  technical  corps  wlien  the  object  would  have  been  better  at- 
tained by  detailing  permanent  staff  officers  to  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  that  idea.  The 
-study  that  I  have  made  of  the  question  leads  me  to  believe  that  that 
would  be  a  very  uuich  better  plan  than  the  plan  that  is  now  in  vogue, 
and  T  am  glad  to  have  you  c*)nfirm  my  opinion  in  that  matter. 

Most  of  the  doUar-a-year  men,  of  course,  possibly  all  of  them, 
have  been  returned  to  civil  life? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman,  "^'ou  are  now  functioning  with  the  aid  of  Army 
officers  altogether,  I  iiuagine? 

Gen  Burr.  Eithei*  permanent  or  temporary,  practically  altogether. 
I  have  in  my  organization  or  attached  to  it  a  great  many  officers  and 
civilians  who  are  engaged  in  the  biisiness  of  the  settlement  of  claims 
and  the  termination  of  contracts.  Various  boards  engaged  in  this 
work  are  for  convenience  in  administration  attached  to  my  office,  but 
really  they  are  not  a  permanent  part  of  it.  They  are  not  a  ]>art  of 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  Army,  Also  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Sales  is  attached  to  my  office  for  convenience  of  admin- 
istration, but  it  is  thought  that  when  we  have  disposed  of  the  sur- 
j)liis  we  have  now  on  han<l  the  sales  or^nization  will  be  disbanded. 

AVe  had  assisting  us  in  settling  up  thi*purcluise.  storage  and  traffic 
organization,  Mr.  Cliairman,  many  prominent  people.  I  have  here  a 
list  of  a  few.  whose  names  have  just  occurred  to  me.  who  assisted 
us  in  fonnnlating  the  present  organization.  Those  gentlemen  T  have 
in  mind  are  Mr.  K.  J.  Tliorne.  president  of  Montgomery.  Ward  &  Co.. 
of  Chicago;  Mr.  Girard  Swope.  president  of  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,;  Mr.  E.  R.  Stettiniiis;  Mr.  Rodney  Hitt,  of  AVhite,  Weld  &  Co., 
of  ^lew  York;  Mr.  Max  Thelen,  who  was  a  well-known  railroad 
commissioner  of  California ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Banich :  Mr.  Geoi^  N.  Peck ; 
Mr.  F.  C.  Weems,  of  J.  P.  Morcan  &  Co.;  Mr.  H.  H.  Tvehninn  of 
Tjchman  Bros.,  international  bankers,  of  New  York:  and  Mr.  K.  H. 
Hayes,  of  Stone,  Webster  &,  Co.  Then  we  had  also  Hen.  Goetlials. 
Geii.  Robert  E.  Wood,  Gen.  William  H.  Rose,  Gen.  Hugh  Jolmson, 
and  a  nimiber  of  others.  Tliese  are  all  gentlemen  who  ai-e  now  in  civil 
life. 

The  Chairman.  The  Anny  officers  yon  sjieak  of.  as  I  i-ecall,  were 
all  retired  officers  who  came  back  into  the  service  i! 

Gen.  Burr.  (Jen.  Rose  and  Gen.  Johmwn  were  not  retired,  (ien. 
Wood  and  (ien.  Goethals  were  retired  officers  who  returned,  (jen. 
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Rose  and  Gen.  Johiisun  were  rej^ular  officers  \mt  on  that  work,  but 
who  have  since  resigned  to  go  into  civil  work.  Of  course,  I  may 
possibly  be  over-interested  in  this  new  organization;  I  ussiunie  that 
it  may  be  said  of  the  heads  of  the  variou.s  new  services  and  the  old 
bureaus  that  tliey  have  a  personal  und  selfish  interest  in  tlie  organiza- 
tion. But  surely  tliese  gentlemen  who  are  now  in  civil  life  are  inter- 
ested only  in  the  good  of  the  service,  and  I  ask  your  iwrmission  to 
suggest  to  the  committee  that  some  of  those  ^ntlemen  be  called 
so(mer  or  later  so  as  to  get  some  impaitial  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  GiiAiKHAN.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  c-onmiittee  to  get  evi- 
dence fi*om  some  of 'the  gentlemen  you  have  named. 

Mr.  James.  I  should  imagine,  (Joneral,  from  your  statement  that 
regardless  of  the  investigation  of  t]ie  war  of  there  was  not  any- 
thmg  done  to  remedij'  the  defects  found  at  that  time,  so  that  they 
would  not  (x'cur  again  in  case  we  got  into  anotiier  war.  In  fact, 
after  the  war  you  say  things  got  worse.  Was  there  anything  done 
by  the  War  Department  to  remedy  any  of  these  conditions  until 
Senator  Chamberlain  called  attentmn  to  the  fact  by  stating  that 
the  War  Department  had  ceased  to  function  ^ 

(len.  Burr.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  James.  What  were  they  t 

Gen.  Burr.  There  were  certain  clianges  made  among  the  ranking 
officers  of  some  of  the  independent  bureaus  or  semi -independent  bu- 
reaus m  the  fall  of  1917,  which  were  intended  to  remedy  conditions. 
There  was  a  war  council  set  up  in  the  War  Department  at  that 
time,  which  was  to  advise  in  i-egard  to  War  Department  policies.  I 
was  not  in  Washington  at  the  time,  Mr.  James.  I  was  in  command  at 
the  Kock  Island  Arsenal  during  1917. 

Mr.  James.  Gen.  (loethals  was  appointed  after  Senator  Chamber- 
lain made  his  speech. 


The  Chairman.  Would  it  interrupt  you,  Mr.  James,  if  I  remind 
the  General,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  that  in  1901,  after  the 
Spanish-American  War,  Secretary  Koot,  then  being  Secretary  of 
War,  endeavoml  to  reorganize  the  Army  in  accomance  with  the 
experiences  that  we  had  gone  thi-ough  in  that  way  with  the  view  of 
bringing  our  Army  up  to  the  modern  conditions.  An  Army  re- 
organization bill  was  passed  in  1901,  and  was  not  materially  amended 
until  the  National  Defense  Act  was  passed  in  1916,  while  Europe 
was  engaged  in  war,  but  before  we  got  into  it. 
Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  War  Department  did  try  to  remedy 
conditions  in  1901  and  in  1903,  the  conditions  of  the  old  Army 
which  existed  before  we  got  into  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
endeavored  to  bring  the  Army  up  to  a  condition  that  was  much 
better  than  it  had  been;  but  1  do  not  think  the  War  Department 
has  recommended  anything  in  the  way  of  legislation  that  materially 
changed  the  laws  governing  the  War  Department  after  that. 

Gen.  Burr.  As  far  as  the  supply  organization  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  the  setting  up  of  the  (JeheraT  Statf  in  1901  materially  af- 
fected the  organization.  The  semi-independent  supply  bureaus  and 
staff  bureaus  increased,  if  anything,  in  power.   Tlie  difficidty  with 
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our  organization  at  the  time  we  went  into  the  war  was  that  in  each 
one  of  these  bureaus  the  older  officers  and  the  bui-eau  chiefe  seemed 
to  look  upon  each  of  their  bureaus  as  a  little  army  by  itself — the 
bureau  chiefs  did  not  have  the  broad  view  that  was  necessary.  Take 
I  the  matter  of  wool  and  woolens.  The  Quartermaster  DepartnientJ, 
the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Signal  Coros,  and  the  Medical  De- 
partment were  buying  wool  and  woolens.  Tliey  were  competing  with 
each  other.  It  became  necessai'y  for  some  central  authority  tio  secure 
a]l  the  wool  of  the  country  and  then  to  allocate  it. 

As  another  instance,  they  w^ere  all  buying  motor  trucks.  The 
Quartermaster  Department)  decided  on  the  Liberty  truck,  but  none 
of  the  other  departments  would  have  anytliing  to  do  with  it.  Each 
one  of  tiient  bought  its  own  motor  cars  as  long  as  it  was  permitted 
to  do  so. 

The  Chaikmax.  What  was  tlie  result  of  that? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  result  of  that  was  this,  that  I  have  been  told — I 
am  not  positive  about  it — that  the  list  of  spare  j>arts  ne^ssaiy  for  our 
motor  cars  in  France  numberetl^  over  200,000  individual  items.  Of 
course,  it  is  ttbsolut^>ly  impossible  to  supply  such  a  list  of  items. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  as  to  wool  and  woolens? 

CJen.  Burr.  The  result  was  that  (ien.  (ioethals,  under  the  power 
he  had,  commandeered  all  of  the  wool  on  account  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  (lovernnient  and  allocated 
it  to  the  use  of  the  other  departments.  The  iuunediate  result  of 
the  interbureau  competition  was  an  increase  of  price,  of  course. 

The  Ghaibhan.  It  ^%atly  increased  the  price  l)ecause  the  various 
bureaus  and  officers  were  bidding  against  each  other? 

Cien.  Burr.  Yes.  Touching  that  point  of  the  independent  bureaus, 
I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  our  chiefs  of  bureaus  stay  too  long  on 
the  job,  and  that  if  thq  ciiief  of  a  bureau  were  limited  to  a  four-year 
term  and  tihen  someone  else  succeeded  him  we  would  get  new  energy 
and  new  initiative  and  new  ideas  at  the  head  of  tlie  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  That  rests  entirely  with  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Anny.  The  detail  for  any  one  of  these  bureaus  is  only  for  fonr 
years. 

Gen.  Burr.  It  is  onlv  for  four  year ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  Commander  in  Chief  wduld  not  recom- 
mission  thera  the  difficulty  you  complain  of  would  noti  happen.  So 
that  after  all  that  is  only  a  matter  of  administration;  it  is  no  fault 
of  the  law. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  but  if  the  law  said  it  could  not  be  done  you  would 
not  have  it  done. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  would  change  the  law  so  that  the  chief  of  a 
bureau  should  be  detailed  for  four  years  and  no  longer,  or  he  should 
go  hack  to  the  line  for  a  period  of  two  years  before  he  could  be  re- 
detailed  ? 

Oen.  Burr.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  an  improvement,  except 
that  I  would  permit  his  hnmediatc  rodetail  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  KEARNft.  General,  as  I  understand  it.  you  are  connected  with 
the  Division  of  Stoi'age  and  Traffic? 

Gen.  Burk.  Yes;  I  am  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  Purchase,  ^ragc  and  Traffic,  which  is  the  supply  divi- 
sion of  the  Genera]  Staff. 
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Mr.  Kp..\rnn.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  Quartermaster  s  Depailment, 

is  it  not? 

Gen.  Burr.  No;  it  is  merely  the  representative — to  put  is  suc- 
cinctly, it  is  the  representative  of  the  Secretai-^'  of  War  in  supervis- 
ing and  coordinatinjr  the  supply  activities  of  all  these  bureaus,  not 
merely  the  Quartermaster's  Depai-tment,  but  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, the  Signal  ('oii)s.  the  Quartennaster  Corps  or  any  other  corps. 
I  simply  supervise  and  coordinate  and  see  that  the  desires  of  tn« 
Secretary  of  War  witli  i-espect  to  these  various  services  are  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Kearns.  As  T  un<lei'stand  it,  this  branch  of  the  service  is  an 
out^jrowth  of  this  war:  it  was  never  in  being. before  this  war,  that  is, 
this  particular,  separate  branch  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  BuRH.  They  had  what  was  nominally  a  supply  division  of 
the  General  StatT,  but  it  did  not  function. 

Mr.  Kearns.  This  was  created  after  the  war  started  t 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  although  it  was  set  up  before. 

Mr,  Kearns.  I  take  it  from  the  name  of  the  division  that  you  pur- 
chase all  supplies  for  the  Army ;  is  that  con*ect  ? 

Gen.  BrBR.  I  purchase  nothing,  my  office  purciutsos  ahstdutely 
nothing. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Then  why  is  the  word  "purchase"  used  in  tlie  name 
of  the  division? 

Gen.  Burr.  That  is  merely  an  outgrowth  of  this  evolution  that  oc- 
curred during  t!ie  war.  At  first.  Gen.  Goethals  was  acting  Quarter- 
master General. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Just  a  moment.  That  is  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion, whatever  it  does.  If  you  do  not  purchase  anything,  why  call 
your  division  n  ]>ur('hasing  agency;  wliy  do  you  irse  the  word  ^'pur- 
chase'' in  t]\e  name  of  the  division?   It  is  a  misnomer,  is  it? 

(Jen.  Burr.  It  is  a  misnomer.  I  should  be  called  the  Dii-ector  of 
Supply  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  that  part  of  the  name  has  not  anything  to  do 
with  your  department.   What  alwut  storage? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  have  no  storehouse*,  no  property. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  did  vou  not  do  some  pun-hasing? 

Gen.  Burr.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  war  niy  predecessor.  Gen. 
(joethals,  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  work  that  was  going  on 
in  these  various  services.  He  luul  representatives  appointed  to  do 
this  work,  and  if  the  work  was  not  being  done  properly  Gen. 
Goethals  had  no  hesitancy  in  reachitig  down  an<l  doing  it  Inmself. 
or  sending  some  one  to  do  it  who  he  knew  could  do  it  and  would  do 
it.  He  operated. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  I  have  become  so  confused  with  the  name  of  this 
division  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  look  at  the  name  and  then  look  at 
the  dictionary  to  find  what  the  word  "purchase"  means.  But 
you  say  you  do  not  purchase  anything.  Then  I  look  in  the  dictionary 
to  find  what  the  word  "storage"  means,  and  I  find  that  you  do  not 
store  anytliing.  In  other  words,  I  find  that  your  division  does  not 
deal  directly  with  things  that  would  be  included  in  its  name. 

Gen.  Burr.  The  name  should  be  changed  to  Supply  Division  of 
the  General  Staff.  I  have  asked  to  have  it  changed,  but  it  was 
decided  inasmuch  as  Congress  was  about  to  pass  a  reorganization 
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measure  not  to  make  the  change  but  to  let  the  name  stand  as  it  is 
until  we  have  some  definite  law  to  act  on. 

Mr.  Kbabns.  What  about  traffic?  Do  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  traffic? 

t        Gen.  BuBB.  Xo ;  that  means  transportation. 

Mr.  EIearns.  The  word  "  traffic  "  is  rather  a  broad  term,  as  I  find 
from  Webster. 

Gen.  BiTBR.  It  means  motor,  rail,  or  marine  transportation. 
Mr.  Krarns.  We  have  a  separate  division,  called  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  { 
Gen.  BintB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  your  division  a  part  of  that? 

Gen.  BtiBB.  No.  It  is  tmder  my  control.  Any  matters  relating  to 
the  supply  of  motor  transportation  that  require  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  pass  through  my  office  and  I  handle  them  for  the  Sec- 
retary. Similarly  for  any  orders  that  the  Secretary  of  War  desires 
to  give  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  motor  trtuisportation,  the  gen- 
eral policy  would  be  announced  to  me  and  I  would  ^ve  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Mr.  Keakns.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  proper  name  of 
your  department  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  would  call  it  the  Supply  Division  of  the  General 
Staff. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  do  not  buy  anything,  how  would  you  supply 
it? 

Gen.  BuBR.  I  have  the  supervising  and  coordinating  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  supply  activities  of  the  Army. 
Mr.  Kearns.  Before  it  is  purchased? 
Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  ^ou  direct  what  ought  to  be  purchased? 

Gen.  BuEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Gen,  BtJRR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  you  have  an  agency  to  purchase  it? 
Gen.  Burr.  Yes.   I  may  explain  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let  me  get  this  straightened  out  before  we  go  any 
further.  If  your  organization  needed  mules  for  the  Army,  you 
would  direct  the  purchase.   Is  that  it  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  they  wanted  horses  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
yon  would  direct  the  purchase? 

Gen.  Burb.  I  say  I  would  direct  the  purchase — in  general  terms. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  of  War  announces  that  we  are  M  hnv© 
a  force  of  a  million  men  assembled.  He  gives  those  instructions  to 
the  General  Staff  and  tells  them  to  make  their  arrangements.  The 
Operations  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  which  attends  to  the  per- 
eonnel,  would  prescribe  that  this  force  of  a  million  men  would  be 
organized  into  so  many  corps  and  divisions  in  such-and-such  a 
manner.  That  information  would  be  sent  to  me. 

My  office  would  get  up  instructions  in  some  detail  as  to  furnishing 
the  supplies  necessary  for  those  troops  and  send  these  instructions 
to  the  bureau  chiefs.   I  would  tell  the  Quartermaster  General  to' 
assemble  his  soppUes  for  designated  corps  or  divisions  or  other 
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organizations  at  such  a  point  and  at  such  a  time,  and  I  would  ^ve 
him  a  complete  list  of  the  organizations  with  data  as  to  stations 
and  time  of  mobilization.  Similarly  I  would  tell  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  who  is  also  under  my  jurisdiction  as  far  as  supplies  are 
concerned,  that  he  should  assemble  the  ordnance  at  those  places  for 
these  troof>s.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  would  assemble  the  material 
which  he  is  charged  with  supplying,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
bureaus  or  corps.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  War  would 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  Army  program. 

The  Operations  Division  of  the  General  Staff  would  orpvide 
for  secunng  the  personnel  and  would  lay  down  the  organizations. 
They  would  turn  over  to  me  the  entire  question  of  getting  supplies 
for  those  troops,  and  I  would  transmit  to  the  various  supp^  bureaus 
in  as  general  terms  as  I  could  to  secure  the  result  instructions  as  to 
what  kind  of  supplies  they  were  to  obtain,  where  they  were  to  put 
them,  and  when  they  wei*e  to  be  at  those  places.  Then  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Quarter- 
master General,  and  other  chiefs  of  divisions  or  bureaus  to  actually 
get  those  supplies  and  lay  them  down  where  they  are  wanted. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  know  everything  that  is  purchased  for 
the  Army? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  but  in  a  general  way  only. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Why  should  yon  not  know  in  an  absolute  way? 
Why  should  not  one  department  know  exactly  what  is  bought  for 
the  Army,  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  that  nothing  could  be  bought 
for  the  Armj'^  unless  that  department  had  O.  K'd  it  i  Why  would 
not  that  be  a  business  way  of  doing  it  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  It  is  a  business  way,  if  what  you  mean  is  a  list  of 
supplies;  yes.  We  have  those.  We  have  all  the  supplies  purchased 
in  the  Army  catalogued.  The  catalogues  were  prepared  and  have 
been  publislied  imder  one  of  my  assistants.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  catalogues.  One  of  them  is  a  list  of  supplies  procured  by  the 
Ordnance  Department  for  the  use  of  the  Army;  another  shows  the 
list  of  engineering  supplies  procured,  and  so  on,  through  the  entire 
list.  We  nave  complete  lists  of  those. 

The  Chairman.  Your  office,  as  I  understand  it,  coordinates  and 
correlates  the  supplies. 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  actually. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  that  system  is  tliere  any  department  of  the  Army 
bidding  against  any  other  department  for  supplies? 

Gen.  Burr.  Not  now.  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  that  point. 
When  this  general  consolidation  and  reor^nization  occurred  during 
the  war  it  was  discovered  that  the  various  bureaus  were  buying 
exactly  the  same  item,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  was 
to  put  a  stop  to  that.  The  Quartermaster  Departmfflit  purchased 
practically  dl  the  wool  and  woolens  that  were  procured  for  the 
Army.  The  other  departments  needed  only  ^naU  quantities,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  Quartermaster  Department  should  purchase 
all  of  it  and  should  turn  over  to  the  Medical  Department  and  to 
the  Ordnance  Departments  and  to  other  departments  what  those 
departments  needed. 

Similarly,  the  Ordnance  Department  purchased  practically  all  of 
the  explosives  that  were  used  for  the  Army,  and  it  was  decided  that 
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the  Chief  of  Ordnance  would  purchase  all  of  the  explosives  required 
the  Army,  and  when  the  Engineers  needed  a  few  explosives^  as 
they  do  for  demolition  purposes,  they  should  get  those  explosives 
from  the  Ordnance  Department. 

So  in  this  consolidation  we  have  one  department  which  purchases 
one  particular  thing  for  the  entire  Army,  and  it  issues  that  thing  to 
the  rest  of  the  Army — and  when  I  say  the  rest  of  the  Army,  I 
include  the  other  bureaus  as  well  as  the  line  of  the  Army.  We  have 
consolidated  purchase.  The  Quartermaster  Genera]  purchases  the 
blankets  used  oy  the  line  of  the  Army,  by  the  Quartermaster  troops, 
by  the  Ordnance  troops,  by  the  Medical  Corps  in  their  hospital 
work;  he  purchases  all  the  blankets  used  by  the  Army,  and  issues 
them  to  the  other  people. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Does  he  first  have  to  have  your  sanction  to  purchase 
those  blankets? 

Gen.  BuiiB.  He  has  to  have  my  sanction  as  to  the  general  {)rogram. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  is  told  to  estimate  the  requirements 
of  the  Anny  under  a  certain  program  for  the  entire  vear.  He  makes 
that  estimate  and  it  is  sent  up  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  That  esti- 
mate is  sent  to  the  Secretair  of  War  tJirough  my  office,  and  if  it  is 
ajtproved  by  the  Secretary  I  will  send  it  back  to  the  Quartermaster 
^neral,  and  that  is  his  purchasing  program  for  the  year  unless 
something  unusual  occurs. 

Mr.  Keabxs.  Do  you  keep  a  set  of  books  in  your  office  that  would 
show  all  the  purchases  that  have  been  made  by  the  Army? 

Gen.  Burr.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Krarns.  Then  your  division  does  not  know  what  expense  there 
has  been  for  that? 

Gen.  BrRR.  No;  those  lK>oks  are  kept  in  the  offices  that  do  the 
actual  purchasing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wi'll,  thpy  omu*  to  yon  for  your  approval? 

Gen.  Burr.  The  general  program  comes  to  me  for  approval. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wliy  would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  have  some  record 
in  your  office  as  to  what  the  Quartermaster  General  has  purchased, 
or  what  you  have  authorized  him  to  purchase? 

Gen.  Burr.  I'have  the  m-ords,  as  mr  as  that  is  concerned,  of  these 
general  authorizations.  But  once  given  a  statement  of  the  general 
requirements,  the  Quartermaster  General  and  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
bureaus  »re  held  responsible  to  see  to  it  that  just  those  requireiueuts 
are  procure<l  and  nothing  further.  They  have  some  latitude,  of 
course,  in  these  i)rocurements,  but  they  are  tlie  actual  o|>erating  offi- 
cials, the  jnirchases  are  made  by  them  and  the  property  is  taken  over 
by  them  for  issue  to  the  Army,  and  it  is  in  their  offices  that  these 
lKx>ks  of  account  or  i-eoords  that  you  speak  of  ai'e  kept.  Mv  office  is 
a  very  small  office.  I  have  25  or  30  assistants  all  told,  hanrilling  this 
job. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Is  it  your  opinion  tlmt  any  legislation  that  is  enacted 
should  make  your  department  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of  the 
Army,  as  separate  and  distinct  as  the  Transportation  Corps,  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  the  Medical  Corps,  or  the  Tank  Coi-ps  would 
be! 

Gen.  BuBR.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  been  sufficiently  interested 
in  my  department  to  propose  that  it  be  made  a  separate  department  if 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  a  part  of  the  General 
Staff? 

Gen.  Burr.  I  am  a  part  of  the  Oeueral  Staff,  and  iu  the  provi^on 
of  law  which  was  proposed,  I  assume  tliat  the  officers  in  my  oi^ganiza- 
tion  are  taken  care  of  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  General,  I  wouhl  like  to  follow  out  the  line  of  qufc* 
tions  that  were  asked  by  my  colleaj;ue,  Mr.  Kearns.  You  issue  your 
orders  fur  supplies  for  u  million  men  to  l>e  mobilized,  to  be  assembWI 
ut  a  certain  point,  and  those  arc  sent  to  the  heads  of  bureaus  S 

Gen,  BuiiR.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLLEH.  When  they  go  out  aud  make  these  purchase  in  a-"- 
cordanc©  with  their  instructions,  do  they  roiwrt  bark  to  you  tliat 
such-and-such  supplies  have  been  purchased  ? 

Gen.  Burr.  No. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  then  docs  the  Secivtury  of  War  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  that  these  purchases  have  really  been  made 
in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  if  the  chiefs  of  those  bureaus 
do  not  report  back  to  you? 

Gen.  Burr.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  tlie  procuring  of  these  ."sup- 
plies, a  report  could  be  calletl  for,  but  as  a  routine  inat^r  the  reports 
are  not  called  for  betmuse  when  the  orders  are  given  it  is  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  routine  that  the  orders  are  earned  out  in  a  reasonable 
time. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory,  after  you  give 
these  orders  to  tliese  various  heads  of  bureaus,  directing  them  to  make 
certain  purchases  and  to  assemble  certain  material  at  certain  points 
where  you  direct  them  to  be  assembled,  to  have  a  system  of  reporting 
back  to  you  that  tlie  goods  have  been  purchased  and  assembled  «t 
the  points  at  which  vou  have  directed  them  to  be  assembled  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  how  much  they  cost? 

Mr.  Miller.  What  they  are  and  what  they  cost. 

Gen.  Burr.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Miller.  Wliy  is  that  system  not  established,  Gen.  Burr? 

Gen.  Burr.  It  is  not  established  as  a  general  proposition;  but 
wherever  we  are  particularly  anxious  or  interested  we  give  orders 
for  those  reports. 

Mr.  Miller.  To  come  back  to  you  ? 

r'en.  Burr.  Yes.  If  I  may  illustrate,  we  brought  this  First  Di- 
vision liome  from  France,  and  it  was  desired  to  parade  it  with  full 
equipment,  and  of  course  it  brought  no  equipment  from  France,  so 
the  equipment  had  to  be  assembled. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  after,  along  that  line. 

Gen.  Burr.  Word  was  sent  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of  War  de- 
sired full  equipment  be  assembled  on  a  certain  day  for  the  equi|>- 
ment  of  that  division  in  order  to  exhibit  a  war-time  division  with 
full  equij)ment.  I  told  one  of  my  assistants  to  get  to  work  on  that 
proposition.  That  was  practically  all  the  order  I  gave  him.  He 
immediately  got  out  the  table  of  organization  for  a  full  division  of 
Infantry  and  determined  the  supplies  nece5>;ary,  and  he  went  per- 
sonally to  the  chief  of  each  service,  the  Quartermaster  General,  (he 
FnMneers,  the  Ordnance,  and  tlie  Signal  Corps  and  said.  "  We  are 
going  to  assemble  the  necessary  equipment  for  this  division."  He 
said,  "  It  will  be  your  duty  to  send  to  New  York  or  a  designated 
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place  the  material  which  your  bureau  furnishes  for  the  equipment 
of  such  a  divisiwi.   Here  is  the  table  of  orfjiinization.'' 

Then,  as  we  wei-e  particularly  intei-ested  and  we  luid  only  a  short 
time,  about  a  week,  to  cet  all  tlmt  stutf  together  for  the  t'irst  Di- 
vision, it  was  a  pretty  big  job,  and  this  young  man,  with  some  as- 
sistants, staved  on  tlie  job.  He  went  to  New  York  and  reported 
dailv  how  tliat  work  was  getting  on. 

Mr.  Miller.  Reported  to  youf 

(Jen.  BrRR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  I  am  ^tting  at.  Why  is  not  that  sys- 
tem univei-sally  followed  ^  Would  it  not  assist  you  in  your  coordinu- 
tion.  You  would  know  exactly  then  the  place  and  the  condition 
the  things  were  in.  In  the  instance  you  related  just  now  the  goods 
w^ere  in  stock  in  the  United  States? 

(ien.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml*.  Miu.ER.  None  of  them  had  to  he  purchased  on  the  market. 
I  suppose  there  are  certain  lines  to  be  purchased  that  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  procure,  and  it  takes  some  time  to  do  it  ? 

(Sen.  BrRR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  pai-ticular  thing  you  order  nuiy  be  behind  time. 
It  seems  to  me  the  full  coordination  and  the  full  "efficiency  of  your 
division  wmdd  require  eacji  of  these  (lei)artments  to  report  back  to 
you  exactly  the  condition  each  one  of  the  articles  is  in,  each  of  the 
elements  you  have  ordered,  and  the  price  of  them.  You  may  ordei* 
a  certain  article.  Take  blankets,  for  instance.  T1»ere  are  certain 
kinds  of  blankets,  Armv  blankets.  There  are  an  infinite  nunilM'r 
of  kinds  of  blankets  made,  but  you  must  know  exactly  what  charac- 
ter of  blanket  you  are  goin^  to  get.  The  troops  that  niicht  l>e  as- 
sembled on  the  North  Pacific  or  in  New  Knghtnd,  would  require 
different  blankets  fi-oni  those  assembled  in  some  other  places? 

Gen.  Br»R.  In  some  instances;  yes, 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  War  Department  is  selling  blankets  now  at  a 
price  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  up  to  six  dollars.  If  you  O.  K. 
an  order  for  blankets,  ought  not  that  to  specify  what  character  of 
blankets  is  to  be  bought,  and  after  the  blankets  have  been  purclmsecl. 
should  not  the  officer  report  back  tn  you  what  blankets  were  |)ur- 
chased;  that  is.  how  many  were  jjurchased  and  the  prices? 

Gen._  BrRR.  In  normal  times  we  have  standard  blankets  with 
MtandartI  specifications.  The  miscellaneous  collection  of  blankets 
we  have  on  hand  now  were  pwcuwd  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
when  there  was  a  shortage  of  blankets,  and  we  purchased  commer- 
cial blankets  wherever  they  could  be  obtained.  They  are  of  different 
composition  and  of  different  coloi-s.  But  we  have  standard  specifi- 
cations for  the  standard  Army  blankets,  and.  of  course,  in  placing 
an  order  for  those  the  Quartermaster  General  would  place  the 
order,  and  it  would  be  some  time  before  he  would  pi*ociire  the 
blankets,  because  being  made  to  special  specifications  and  sjiecial 
color  it  would  take  some  time  for  the  mill  to  ttim  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  an  inspector  at  the  mill  who 
would  watch  the  manufacture  and  pass  on  every  blanket? 

Gen.  Burr.  Yes;  he  has  every  one  inspected. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  those  precautions? 
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Uen.  BuRii.  Yes;  ami  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  this  furtlier 
answer  to  Mr.  Millers  f|uestion:  That  I  have  offieei-s  from  my 
division  who  fio  out  and  inspect  and  gather  information  as  to  con- 
ditions of  the  supplies  in  various  paHs  of  tlie  coniitry.  and  titer 
are  continually  coming  back  and  reporting  to  me. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  I  was  after,  (Jeneral,  was  the  conipi-ehensive 
system  by  which  you  would  know  in  your  ultice.  as  the  head  of  this 
whole  supj)ly  division,  exactly  the  status  of  the  supplies  that  ynu 
have  directed  to  be  purchased  and  assembled,  and  you  would  know 
then,  if  .vou  had  a  system  of  weekly  re]>orts  from  these  men.  exactly 
the  condition  of  those  supplies. 

Gen.  Bt'itK.  Wc  have  a  system  of  reports:  they  are  not  weekly; 
they  are  monthly  re]>orts — from  all  our  storehoust»s  and  receiving 
depots.  We  get  monthly  reports  from  those  places,  which  are  con- 
solidated, which  state  the  amount  of  supplies  m*ived.  ami  from 
those  reports  it  is  verv  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  our 
supplies,  and  we  take  those  in  connection  with  the  purchase  orders, 
and  we  know  what  is  outstanding.  Of  course,  if  there  U  any  delay 
in  procuring  the  supplies  it  would  be  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  concerned. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  making  a  weekly  report 
is  the  fact  that  some  of  our  troops  are  in  tlie  Philippines,  some  ate 
in  Alaska,  some  in  China,  and  some  in  \he  Onnal  Zone^  and  they 
all  liave  supplies. 

Mr.  MuxKB.  That  would  only  lie  an  extension  of  the  .^anie  prin- 
ciple i 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui*se.  the  j^nenil  says  he  does  get  reports 
once  a  month. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Hut  lie  says  he  has  not  any  records  in  his  office  to 

show  all  the  pur  liases  made  for  the  Army. 

(len.  IU  kr.  That.  Mr.  Kearns.  is  practically  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  ciin  get  those  reports  from  the  adual  purchasing  offices,  and  if  I 
tried  to  duplicate  those  records  in  m}'  own  office  I  would  have  an 
immense  collection  of  clerks,  and  it  wouhl  be  nothing  but  dupli- 
cating I'ecords  already  in  existence  in  certain  other  offices,  that  can  be 
obtained  for  me  by  a' messenger  within  an  hour  or  two  hours.  They 
are  all  here  in  Washington  in  tliese  various  purchasing  offices. 

Mr.  IvEARxs.  The  thought  in  my  mind  is  this.  Why  should  you  not 
jissemble  all  the  clerks  at  work  on  that  in  one  department,  so  that  all 
these  reports  would  come  to  one  department,  so  that  any  man  could 
g^  tf)  that  department  aiul  find  out  what  was  being  done? 

n.^/pnti  JLJi  RR.  What  you  mean  is  why  shoidd  we  not  have  one  pur- 
chafrtiw  (xflU't*       fhe  entire  War  Dei)artment? 

^. , MVi- ]\YiMifi»t  1  lAbsolutely  so. 

,i(pei>*iItivKMJiI.»g«<?p  with  you. 
iLSlr,i}rUUtf:K<.V''*fcst  lifee  a  raihoad. 

j,  I&»}HR-^.A^'«iitt*liH'i<jthat  is  concerned,  under  the  present  organ- 
ization. w«>ii»id(tii¥ftti»ir^^nw  difficulties  in  the  way.  We  have  con- 
SQlidate*JixiRil)priith«.,Quairt«ri»ftst«);(Teueral  as  Director  of  l^lrchase 
and  Storage>l  Aht»  I  puwhtwes-^li  standard  articles,  commercinl 
articles,  designed  for  ttbottisq-of  Wifl»AfDf>}i.'.  Anything  that  is  stand- 
ard or  commercial,  whi(ih>cani  lmf  PDeuhed>fitttJiie  mark^  at  large,  the 
Quartermaster  General  now  purchases  for  the  Itetore  tliis 
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consolidati(»i  those  things  wei'e  puri'hased  separately  by  ail  the 
different  bureaus. 

But  we  have  left  to  the  Ordnance  Department  the  purchase  of  its 
peculiar  technical  material,  such  as  gun  carriages,  ammimition  fuses, 
projectiles,  range-finding  instruments  and  all  those  things  which  are 
peculiarly  technical,  and  which  the  Ordnance  Department  is  fitted 
with  its  technical  engineering  foi-ce  to  design  and  inspe.-t 

There  seem  to  be  some  difticulties  in  setting  up  a  general  purchas- 
ing office  for  the  handling  of  those  things,  but  they  could  be  handled 
in  this  way,  too,  by  requiring  the  Ordnance  Department  through  its 
technical  engineering  force  to  ftirnish  siiecifications  on  whicTi  the 
material  would  be  purchased,  and  permit  the  pnirhasing  agent  to  <!(> 
the  business  work  of  advertising  for,  receiving  and  opening  the  bids, 
and  abstracting  them,  and  then  that  abstract  of  bids  could  be  turned 
over  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  with  the  request  that  he  make  a  recom- 
mendati(Hi  to  whom  the  award  should  be  made  for  this  technical 
material.  The  award  could  be  made  and  the  contracts  drawn  up  by 
the  purchasing  agent,  and  then  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  coulu  l>o 
informed  that  such  an  engineering  company  had  been  given  this  con- 
tract. He  could  be  told  if  he  desires  to  inspect  this  material  during 
the  piwess  of  manufacture  he  should  have  his  insi^ctoi-s  at  the  work. 
And  the  inspection  and  acceptance  of  that  technical  material  would 
be  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  but  the  business  end  of  buying  it  and 
drawing  the  contract  and  paying  for  it  would  bo  done  by  misiness 
men  who  were  not  necessarily  teclinical  experts. 

I  think  the  purchases  for  the  entire  War  Department  can  Ik*  con- 
solidated in  one  office  that  way,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  the 

There  are  one  or  two  things  about  the  Xavy  .system  I  would  lik« 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  committed  and  get  them  into  the  reconl. 
because  I  think  it  is  rather  interesting.  The  Navy  has  two  bureaus 
that  take  the  place  of  a  general  staff.  No  one  ever  speaks  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  Navy.  We  si>eak  of  the  Bureau  of  Operations 
and  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  There  arc  these  two  bu- 
reaus, one  the  Bureau  of  Operations  and  the  other  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  which  are  about  as  much  of  a  general  staff 
as  we  have  in  the  Army.  One  plans  for  and  looks  after  the  personnel 
and  the  other  looks  after  supplies.  Many  yeafs  ago — T  think  it  was' 
in  1886 — the  then  Secretary  or  the  Navy,  Mr.  Whitney,  found  that  he 
had  half  a  dozen  bureaus  under  him  which  were  doing  various  pur- 
chasing, bidding  against  each  other  in  a  very  uneconomical  system, 
and  he  started  consolidating  them.  He  was  very  fortunate  in  the 
Navy  law,  and  in  view  of  some  of  the  discus>i<ms  that  have  occurreil 
as  to  certain  phases  of  the  bill  i)roiH>sed,  I  would  like  to  read  you  an 
extract  from  the  law,  which  sets  up  the  Navy  bureaus. 

Section  62*2,  the  Revised  Statutes,  section  41!),  reads  as  follows: 

KstabliKhinent  of  bureaus :  Tlie  htiBlneKg  of  the  l>eiHirtiiit>iit  of  the  Navy 
shall  be  flistrihiiteil  In  such  nuiniier  an  Hip  Se«Tetiir.v  of  rhe  Nhv.v  shiill  Jiulp' 
to  Ih*  exi)eilletit  and  pntper  ainoiiK  the  fitllnwiiijr  bui-^'jnm. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  eight  bureaus. 

The  (^'iiAiiniAx.  Will  you  kindly  read  the  names  of  tiiose  bureaus  f 
Cien.  BtTRR.  First  Bureau  of  Yanls  and  Docks;  second.  Bureau  of 
Equipment  and  Recruiting;  third.  Bureau  of  Navjgntiqn ;  fourth, 
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Hui'eau  of  Ordnance;  fifth,  Hiireaii  of  Construction  and  Repair: 
Kixth,  Bureau  of  Steam  Ensrineerinp;  seventh.  Bureau  of  Provisions 
Jind  (^lothing;  nnd  eighth.  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  original  net  creating  the  burejius  of  the  Navy  Department 
was  supei-seded  by  the  act  of  .July  T).  18(i*2,  Twelfth  Statutes,  page 
r>10.  an  act  to  reorganize  tlie  Xavy  Department  of  the  I'nited  States. 

He  it  enartett,  eir..  Tliat  tlicH'  slmll  he  p8tiil)]ishe.I  in  Hie  Niivy  lH*|mrtmeiit 
the  foUowiuc  ImrciuiK.  tn  wit:  First.  Biireim  «f  Yisnls  nnd  I><M-kw;  wond. 
Bureau  of  I->jut)»neiit  and  HtHrnltinK ;  thlnl.  Murcaii  ot  NHVlfffltlon;  foiirtli. 
Itureiui  of  OrdimiH-e;  Hftli.  Kurcim  of  i'oiwt ruction  lUid  IteiMiir;  Kiiirli,  Kureiiu 
of  Stt'iim  KiiniiitH'i'iiiK:  scventli.  Itui*e;iu  of  I'rovlHliinn  and  (UolIihiK:  eifrhtli. 
Hiireau  of  Medldiif  and  Hunierj-. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enarteil.  That  the  Swretiiry  of  the  Navy  xhiill  iinsiKii  and 
ditirrlhuriHl  ainoiis  Hiich  htireaiis  aiich  of  the  duties  of  tlie  Navy  tVpiirtmeut 
Its  he  Kliall  JiifiKe  to  he  ex^tedlent  hiuI  proper;  and  all  of  the  dutleH  of  twld 
hiirenus  shall  l)e  iierfonued  under  the  authority  of  the  SeiTetary  of  the  Xavy. 
nnd  their  onleni  Hht\ll  Ite  <-onHldered  an  enianiitlnR  fnmi  him  and  shiill  hare  fnrtv 
and  effect  a»  such. 

The  Chaikmax.  You  say  that  was  enacted  in  1802? 
(Jen.  Bi  RH.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chaihm.^n.  I  assume  that  was  a  war-time  measure  alsf)? 

(Jen.  BiniR.  Yes.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  law  under 
which  the  Navy  Department  is  now  operating.  There  is  no  prescrip- 
tion of  duties  of  any  bureau.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  assigns 
and  distributes  among  the  bureaus  such  duties  as  he  shall  judge  to 
be  expedient  and  proper.  Nevertheless  these  bureaus  had  becoin« 
more  or  less  independent.   They  had  grow'n  so  by  custom. 

In  liis  report  f<n"  1888.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  naid  : 

III  iiu  effort  to  reiiie<ly  this  iihune.  orders  were  iiiiule  (■oiis«»lldnrlnp  the  Inisinewa 
of  condtiC'tiDK  tlie  purehtittes  of  the  de|mrtiiieiit  in  (he  Kuiviui  of  I*n>vtsion!ii  and 
ClothhiK,  and  tlie  I'liyiniister  (lenenil  of  the  Navy  is  the  reRi>onsihle  head.  The 
wiuitM  of  tacli  iiuretiu  in  the  way"  of  siipplleH  are  snhndtted  to  tlie  PnynuiRter 
(ieiiertil  hy  wlioin  tliey  iire  ronsollilati'd  in  daxKi's  mid  pnn'hiisiHl. 

That  is  a  single  purchasing  agency,  you  see. 

In  18»6  Set  i-etary  Herbert  made  an  allusion  to  this  matter  whicli 
I  think  is  rather  iHuniinating.  He  said: 

The  cenenit  sloreiceeper  systeni  whs  estHlilislieil  in  tlie  N;ivy  10  years  ntio, 
I'rlor  to  that  time  the  eifilit  hureaiis  iiete<l  hideiieiHlentiy  of  i-ach  otiior  in  the 
<iirinK  for  and  i>«tnhitr  artiflei*  under  their  eti).ailz»nm  TIiIm  resultetl  in  many 
different  t<yt«tenis  of  iiifimnts  and  alHo  ax  eiu-h  hui'eau  iiec-estwrlly  kept  many 
iirtltrles  in  Ht<K*k,  In  larKe  and  uniieit'wwry  accumulation  of  HtoreK  hureaua 
often  pnrt!liasinK  for  their  own  nse  articles,  large  KtorkH  of  which  were 
tit  the  time  lyitiK  idle  In  the  -  storehouses  of  other  bureaus.  Secretary 
Wiiltiiey  wmee:itrateil  tlie  entire  syHteni  of  pim-hastnj;  for  the  Navy  under 
llie  I'ayiimsler  (letiertil,  and  estniillsiuil  tlie  generiil-storpkeepiusr  system, 
wliereiiy  nil  iirlif]e-<  on  Iniinl.  no  inntler  under  wlmt  Inireuns,  were  eonsolidnteil 
for  Kenenil  us«>  nnd  iilaciil  niider  the  control  of  tlie  Burenii  of  Supplies  anil 
Atftiunts,  whielt  was  Iield  resiMinsihle  for  their  puri-hase,  enre,  and  issuance. 
Tills  order  naturally  ennmnterwl  much  rt>sistnnce,  and  may  he  exiiected  to  l»e 
mor<>  or  less  opjKisoii  aa  lung  as  the  Imreuu  system  ohtalns.  Knch  chief  ts 
leniptHl  to  insist  n|Hiu  hitt  right  to  purchase.  u|ion  the  plea  that  he  knowa 
Itetter  tlian  any  other  Just  what  lie  neeils. 

As  I  Huy,  tbiil  is  ]-atber  illuminating  on  the  subject  we  are  <lis- 
ciissing.  Each  bureau  had  built  up  its  little  supply  system  in  the 
Xavy.  and  its  little  purchasing  office  and  its  little  storekeeper,  dupli- 
cating the  supplies  2>ui<"basc(l  by  other  bureaus,  each  bureau  jealous 
of  its  own  prerogatives.  The  law  which  1  have  read  gave  the  secre- 
tary full  power  to  transfer  tluties  from  tmc  tc  the  ctheiV4ind  asKifiru 
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duti&j  us  lie  saw  fit.  So  he  miiiply  i^^siied  an  order  sissignin^  the 
purchasing  to  the  Piiyiiia»ter  (Tenernl,  und  althutigh  it  \vas  put 
through  it  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
bureaus,  but  it  is  finally  now  in  etfe<-t.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
iUuniinating  for  this  committee,  ami  also  very  instructive,  if  you 
could  have  Paymaster  General  MacOowan  of  tlie  Navy  tell  you  how 
his  system  works  out.  He  buys  practically  everj-thing  for  the  Xavy. 
Mr.  KfiABNs.  One  depaitnienty 

(xen.  BrBB.  One  department.  He  buys  medicines  and  hospital  siii>- 
plies.  engineering  supplies,  evei-ything  that  goes  on  a  ship  or  that  is 
used  on  shore  by  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Mii.i.Eit.  How  long  has  that  system  been  in  vogue! 

<Jen.  Burr.  Since  1886. 

Mr.  Miuj!K.  Have  the  chiefs  of  the  bnivaus  adjusted  themselves 
to  this  system  'i 

(len.  BuHR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  it  satisfactory  now? 

Gen.  BuKR.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  MiLiJ^R.  And  there  is  no  friction? 

(len.  Birr,  The  friction,  I  think,  has  entirely  died  uwjiy.  The 
Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  works  it  in  a  proper  way.  He  re- 
quires the  bui-eau  chiefs  to  si\y  what  they  want,  to  furnish  him 
specifications  and  the  drawings  of  the  technical  material.  Then  he 
does  the  business  for  them.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  about  making 
the  award,  if  there  is  any  question  about  tfie  comnetenc.y  of  his  peo- 
ple to  make  the  award,  woi-d  is  sent  up  to  the  technical  bureau  that 
aske<l  for  the  stuff  and  the  Paymaster  (ifeneral  holds  up  the  niakiug 
of  the  award  until  he  gets  the  recommendation  of  the  technical  bu- 
reau, ami  when  he  gets  that  he  makes  the  award,  and  he  asks  the 
bureau  if  it  wants  to  inspect,  and  if  it  does  arrangements  are  made 
and  the  interested  bureau's  iasi>ectors  inspect  the  stuff  in  whicli  they 
are  particularly  interested,  but  the  busines*;  end  of  the  transaction 
is  all  done  thn>ugh  one  office  and  through  one  Iiead. 

The  CiniRMAX.  Do  vou  think  the  fact  that  the  Navy  personnel  is 
so  much  smaller  than  tlie  Anny.  and  that,  after  all.  the  Xaval  estab- 
lishment is  not  so  large  »s  the  Military-  Kstiiblishment  would  make 
n  difference? 

(len.  BrKH.  Of  course,  during  the  war,  Mr.  Chairnuin.  the  Navy 
problem  in  supplies  was  much  smaller  than  the  Army  problem.  But 
the  Navy  was  operating  at  the  same  time  we  were  iti  the  pi*ocure- 
ment  of  supplies  and  it  got  through  with  comparatively  little  trouble 
because  it  had  a  system  when  they  entered  the  war  which  did  not 
requii'e  absolute  reorganization  during  the  progi-ess  of  the  war.  As 
to  your  other  point,  that  they  are  smaller,  of  course,  in  war  time  the 
Navy  is  much  sniallcr  than  the  Army.  1  think  in  time  of  peace  tliey 
contemplate  having  a  personnel  of  about  2j)0,OQp.  which  can  not  be 
far  from  what  the  Anny  is  to  l>e. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  n  siwcific  case  v.hi'  h  I  have  l»een  trying  to  in- 
^estigate  during  the  last  two  or  thi-ee  days,  and  that  is  tlie  cost  of 
the  alleged  bungalows  at  Camp  Huniphreys.  I  think  I  have  in  my 
office  all  the  papers  liearing  on  that  contract.  I  do  not  think  any 
man  will  ever  know,  except  the  contractor  himsel  f.  what  those  bunga- 
lows cost.  There  is  one  cluus?  in  the  contract  in  which  there  is  a 
statement  made  that  the  whole  supply  of  nails  at  Camp  Hnnmlimv^ 
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may  be  iis«l  by  the  I'ontractor  as  lonp  as  the  supply  lusts,  free  of 
cost.  There  is  no  statement  in  tlie  i)aper8  as  t<»  wliether  there  are 
enough  nails  to  <'<nnpIeto  the  bungalows.  Tliere  is  also  a  statement 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  materia!  the  contractor  can  use  without  cost  to 
himself,  hut  there  is  no  statement  as  to  how  much  there  is.  whether 
there  is  enough  to  build  all  the  bungalows  or  only  one  bungalow.  It 
is  simply  a  stiitcment  that  there  are  cei-tain  supplies  there  and  as 
long  as  the  supplies  last  the  contractor  can  tLsc  them  without  cost  to 
him.  The  only  thing  that  anybody  will  ever  know  is  that  the  con- 
tractor got  $6!|600  for  building  each  one  of  them,  and  no  one  wilt 
ever  know  how  nmch  of  the  material  that  went  into  tl»e  bungalows 
the  Government  furnished. 

Mr.  James.  AVas  that  $(i,()t)0  for  the  labor  ^ 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  suppose  he  did  not  lumish  any  of  the  material.  No 
one  will  ever  know  how  much  material  he  really  did  furnish. 

The  CiiAiKMAX.  I  suppose  the  material  would  be  such  things  as  the 
stumps  of  trees. 

Mr.  Kkarxk.  If  that  is  the  case  it  ought  to  lie  stated. 

The  Chairmax.  I  imagine  some  of  them  went  into  the  founda- 
tions. 

Mr,  Kearxs.  (Jeneral,  I  am  amfining  myself  now  to  the  contra'  t 
that  was  made  by  your  department  or  some  other  department.  No 
one  will  ever  know  what  those  bungalows  cost  the  (toverumeut. 
There  is  no  way  of  finding  out  from  the  contract.  If  you  have  a 
sy.steni  of  smne  soi-t  so  that  we  would  know  and  the  peopi  •  of  the 
ITnited  States  would  know  what  the  cost  actually  was.  that  would 
Iw  the  pi"oper  sort  of  a  contract.  But  as  it  is  no  one  will  ever  know 
what  the  cost  actually  was.  1  take  it  that  we  have  not  yet  drifted 
away  from  the  foundations  of  our  Government,  but  that  the  people 
are  the  Government,  and  they  ought  to  know  what  they  are  paying 
for  these  things,  but  they  never  w^ill  know  what  the  actual  cost  of 
these  bungalow."*  was.  The  only  thing  they  will  know  is  that  the 
Government  paid  out  $6,GO0  to  a  certain  contractor  for  this  work 
that  was  done  down  tliei"e. 

Gen.  Burr.  From  youi>  statement  the  contract  was  a  slipshod  and 
indefensible  contract;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Absolutely  so. 

(Jen.  Burr.  But  my  oliice  is  doing  this,  and  we  have  done  it  for 
many  months  past.  We  are  getting  up  standard  fonus  of  contract, 
with  standard  clauses  gotten  up  by  expei-ts,  which  are  designexl  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  if  a  contracting 
officer  writes  into  such  a  contract,  and  someone  with  authority  to 
sign  does  sign  a  contract  which  has  in  it  some  such  meaninjgless 
clause  as  you  indicate  was  put  in  this  contract,  it  soems  to  me  that 
is  a  question  for  discipline. 

The  Chairmax.  Did  your  diyision  negotiate  any  of  those  con- 
tracts ? 

Gen.  Bttrr.  No,  Mr.  Oiairman. 
The  Chairman.  What  division  did! 

Gen.  Burr.  I  will  say  that  the  Construction  Division  is  the  division 
which  had  chara:e  of  those  things,  and  it  was  set  up  outside  of  the 

i'urisdiction  of  Gen.  (joethals.  During  the  war  Gen.  Gorthals  would 
lave  nothing  to  do  with  construction. 
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The  Chairman.  8o  that  if  we  wanted  information  on  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  work  of  the  War  Department  we  would  have  to  get 
it  from  (Jen.  Mai'blmll,  of  the  Construction  Division? 

(ien.  BuRB.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  James.  What  was  the  date  of  Cien.  Goethals's  api>ointuient^ 
(Jen.  Burr.  Gen  (loethnls  wtw  api>ointed  Acting  Quartermaster 
General  on  the  2Cth  of  December,  1917.  He  continued  on  duty  in  the 
War  Department,  not  as  Acting  Quartermaster  General,  but  on 
other  duties,  as  Director  of  Purcliase,  Storage  and  Traffic  eventually, 
until  Mnrch  1.  1919,  when  I  relieved  him. 

Mr.  James.  And  Mr.  Stettinius  was  apt>ointe<l  about  the  same  time, 
was  he  not  t 

Gen.  BrKR.  Mr.  Stettinius,  I  should  sny  ivom  memory,  must  have 
Tieen  called  to  Washington  about  February,  1918.  Do  you  recall,  Mr. 
(.'liainnan? 

Tlie  Chaikmax.  Xo;  I  remember  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
called:  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Mr.  James  Then  the  i-eforms  put  thixjugli  by  (Jen.  (Joetlials  were 
Qjiit  through  before  we  passed  the  Overman  Act,  were  they  not  ? 
-  Gen.  Burr.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  Overman  Act. 

Mr.  James.  May  20,  191a, 

(ten.  BiTKB.  I  assume  tliey  were  inaugurated  before  that. 

Mr.  Jamks.  Would  you  approve  of  the  President  having  the  same 
unlimited  power  over  the  War  Department  in  j>eace  time  tliat  he 
iias  under  the  Overman  Act  in  war  time  i 

Gen  Burr.  I  think  tliere  is  no  question  that  in  an  emergency  any 
-President  ia  going  to  exercise  the  necessary  war  powers  to  secure  the 
proper  results.    As  to  whether  Congress  should  so  far  giA'e  up  its 

t>owei-s  in  time  of  peace  as  to  i>ermit  the  Pi-esident  to  have  such 
rroad  powers,  I  think  is  a  question  for  the  Congress  to  determine,  and 
I  feet  somewhat  embarrassed  at  expressing  an  opinion.  I  will  say 
this,  however,  Mr.  James — that  as  I  have  read  to  ypu  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  been  operating,  as  far  as  the  distribution  of  tlie  duties 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  Xavv  are  concerned,  for  many  yeai-s 
imder  two  or  three  lines  of  law  which  simply  state  that  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Xavy  can  assign  these  duties  as  he  sees  fit.  I  do  not  know  that 
Coniniess  could  write  a  broader  provision  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
the  War  Department  than  that  provision  of  law.  That  is  what  has 
actually  occuired,  and  that  is  wrnat  the  Navy  is  opei*ating  under  as 
far  as  its  Washington  bureaus  are  concerned,  and  has  been  operating 
under  for  30  years. 

The  Overman  Act  was  no  broader  as  far  as  the  War  Department 
IS  concerned. 

Tlic  Chairman.  You  think  such  a  provision  in  the  military  bill 
would  liave  the  same  effect  .in  the  Army? 
Gen.  Burr.  I  do. 

The  Chaihmax.  Do  you  recommend  that  kind  of  lemslation! 

(Jen.  Burr.  I  would;  ves,  sir.  I  would  give  the  President  full 
■]Kiwer.  as  far  as.  These  ^t^ar  Department  bureaus  are  concerned,  to 
transfer  duties  from  one  to  the  other  as  the  changing  conditions  may 
i-equire.  I  assume  that,  as  in  the  Navy  Department,  that  authority 
would  l>e  very  sparingly  exercised. 

Mr.  Jamm.  Can  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj-  transfer  the  pei-sonnel 
f  i*am  JOTtt  bureau  to  another  ?  i 
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(Jen.  Bc«R.  Yes;  all  the  pei*sonnel  belongs  to  the  Navy  and  is 
merely  detailed  to  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Jameh.  Would  the  President  have  the  same  authoritv  over 
every  department,  or  just  over  the  Quartermaster  GeneraVs  depart- 
ment? 

(ien.  liuitR.  Oh.  yes.  I  would  advocate  that  the  President  l>e  given 
Huch  authority  to  pi-escribe  the  duties  of  those  various  departments 
and  transfer  the  duties  from  one  to  the  other  as  the  interests  of  the 
service  may  I'equii-e. 

The  Chairman.  (General,  have  you  anything  further  you  would  like 
to  submit  to  the  committee - 

Mr.  James.  What  about  the  size  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  BuHR.  I  have  served  practically  all  mv  life  in  the  supply 
division  of  the  Army.  After  my  graduation  t  served  a  few  years 
in  the  line,  and  then  I  was  transrerretl  to  the  Ordnance  Department, 
and  for  25  yeais  I  was  directly  connected  with  the  procurement, 
production,  and  diHtribution  of  Army  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that.  General,  and  that  is  why  I  had 
not  touched  on  the  matter  of  the  organization  of  the  Armv. 

(Jen.  Burr.  Dnring  the  first  half  of  the  war,  in  1917.  t  served  in 
this  country  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  and  during  1918  I  served  on 
ihe  other  side.  So  I  have  had  a  view  of  the  supply  question  from 
both  sides. 

The  Chairman.  We  ai-e  very  much  (»bliged  to  you,  (yemeral. 
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I'EBCY  E.  QUIN.  MiRilmlppL 
CIIAS,  I'Ori-:  CALDWELL.  New  York. 
.lASlES  W.  WISE.  Georda. 
ItlclIAKl)  OJ.NEY,  Maxmchusetta. 
THOMAS  W.  HARRISON,  Vlrelnla. 
HUBERT  F.  FISHER,  Tennessee. 
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Committee  on  MiLiXAnr  Affaiks, 

HorsE  OF  Representatives, 

Friday^  October  3,  1919. 
The  comiuittee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  presiding. 

STATEKEITT  OF  HAJ.  GEH.  MEBBITTE  W.  ntELAlTD,  BVSQEOH 

OEHEBAL. 

Of  euui-iie,  you  undei*stuml,  (ienei'al,  we  have  a  number  of  bills 
befoiv  Its,  but  we  have  been  confining  the  statements  principally  to 
House  bill  8287  and  Senate  bill  of  the  f;ame  character,  known  as 
the  Kahn-Wadsworth  bill 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  you  liave 
to  say  nlmut  it,  as  it  conies  in  connection  with  vour  department. 

(ien.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  The  bill  as  introduced  is  defective,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  Medical  Department,  in  a  great  many  wuys. 
Starting  out  on  page  1,  referring  to  the  Medical  Departiuent,  it 
fails  to  include  some  of  its  activities,  in  that  it  docs  not  mention  the 
enlisted  force  of  the  Medical  Depailment,  or  the  contract  surgeons 
now  authorized  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  Hie  impression,  General,  that  they 
were  sort  of  dispensing  with  contract  surgeons  entirely?  Has  that 
not  been  contemplated 

Gen.  Ireland.  Contract  surgeons  have  been  authorized  by  law 
for  a  great  many  years.  There  are  a  few  places  in  the  Army  whera 
we  can  employ  a  civilian  physician  to  good  advantage,  and  econoni- 
icaly.  For  instance,  at  some  of  our  arsenals  we  can  employ  a  physi- 
ciiin  to  take  care  of  the  few  soldiers  there  for  $50  or  $75  a  month, 
in  addition  to  taking  care  of  his  practice.  We  can  do  the  same  at 
some  of  our  remount  depots.  For  many  years  there  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  authority  for  the  employment  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  contract  surgeons. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  national  defense  act? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Page  2.  lines  \'l  to  23,  the  authority  of  the  General  StufT  is  greatly 
enlarge<l.  In  fact,  it  gives  the  General  Staff  license  to  do  as  it  pleases 
with  all  the  different  departments  of  the  Army.  I  think  this  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  service.  Under  the  Overman  Act  the  General 
Staff  has  departed  from  supervising  and  coordinating  the  different 
branches  of  tlie  Anny  and  has  become  an  administrative  bureau  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

llie  administration  of  the  Medical  Depai-tment  has  suffered  very 
seriously  on  this  account,  paiticularly  in  the  handling  of  supplies, 
of  finances,  and  of  its  personnel. 
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The  Medical  Dcpai-tmeiit.  at  an  early  date^  totik  seriously  into  con- 
sideration the  finctinp;  of  tlie  I)od^  Commission  and.  amonfr  other 
tilings,  began  at  once  to  build  up  a  supply  system  tluit  wonid  meet 
any  emergency  which  miglit  occur  in  the  fiitui-e.  Vast  (inantities 
of  field  jsiipijjies  wei-e  accumulatoil.  Field  units  were  assembled  anil 
matle  immediately  available  for  issue.  Certain  of  our  officers  were 
trained  in  supply  work,  so  that  for  a  gooil  many  years  we  had  had  a 
supply  department  which  was  running  snMHithly.  efficiently  and 
economically.  At  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war  we  had  sufficient  supplies 
to  meet  the  inunediate  needs  of  th*;  Army.  In  many  iastances  Ihe 
supplies  were  difficult  to  obtain,  bnt  in  the  establishment  of  cam|)s 
medical  supplies  wei-e  always  on  the  ground  before  the  hospitals  had 
been  completed  to  I'eceive  the  sick.  Sufficient  supplies  were  sent  to 
France  to  meet  the  demands  of  tlie  troops  over  there. 

The  foresight  in  making  these  pi-eparations  was  one  of  the 
strongest  as.sets  the  Medical  Department  had,  and  saw  the  depart- 
ment through  this  (ireat  War,  which  was  probably  the  greatest  strain, 
that  will  ever  be  placetl  ui)on  any  bureau  of  the  AVar  Department. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  Purchase.  Storage  and 
Traffic  all  of  this  si)len(li<l  organization  has  been  desti-oyed  and 
an  organization  substituted  which  is  not  built  upon  sound  principles, 
is  most  difficult  to  operate,  is  dreadfully  expensive  in  overhead  per- 
sonnel, and  thoroughly  inefficient. 

The  int^'ference  with  the  Medical  Department  supply  system  be- 
gan about  the  1st  of  Mai-ch.  1018.  and  the  i-ecords  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  office  are  filled  with  instances  of  delays  cansed  by  the  in- 
terbui-eau  procurement  system.  Stnking  instances  can  be  gn-en. 

First.  (Jauze  is  one  of  the  articles  m(»sl  frequently  used  by  the 
surgeon  in  his  operations.  In  fact,  sui-gical  prwes-ses  can  not  be 
carried  on  without  ample  supply  of  sterilized  gauze.  Under  the 
interference  of  the  interbureau  procui*ement  .system  an  attempt  was 
made  to  substitute  for  the  gauze  we  reqniml  a  type  of  gauze  wholly 
unfitted  for  surgical  use. 

Hec(md.  Before  the  interbureau  procurement  system  was  started 
this  office  had  made  arrangements  to  jnirchase  from  a  reliable  finii 
iiO.OOO.OOO  nietei"s  of  gauze  at  (5.">  cents  a  iM)Und.  When  this  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  new  system,  the  procurement  of  this  matei-ial 
was  taken  over  by  it.  At  once  the  price  went  up  to  95  cents  a  |>ound 
and  the  purchase  was  eventually  made  at  approximately  75  cents  a 
pound  plus  any  increase  in  oi>erating  expense — a  loss  to  the  (lovem- 
nient,  due  to  this  interference,  of  $200.0(X>. 

Third.  One  of  the  crying  needs  in  France  was  convalescent  suits 
for  i)atients  in  hospital.  Request  for  these  suits  was  made  from 
France  in  Decenil>er,  1917.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  at- 
temi>ted  to  secure  the  luaterial  for  these  suits,  but  failed.  Requi- 
sition for  them  (about  4()0.0(K»  suits)  was  placed  with  the  Quar- 
tennaster  Department,  under  the  inteHnireau  prwurement  system, 
about  May  1918.  Xot  a  single  suit  was  delivered  liefore  the  nrmis- 
tice  was  signed. 

Ijet  it  be  distinctly  understwKl  that  the  Pui-chase.  Storage  ami 
Tmffic  Division  did  not  take  over  the  supijlies  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment entirely  until  Xovemher  IT),  HHH^  several  days  after  tho 
fighting  had  ceased.  In  other  words,  the  admirable  record  for  fur- 
nishing the  troops  at  home  and  abroad  with  medical  suiMiU«s>  was 
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due  entii*ely  to  tli<*  supply  system  built  up  by  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment befoi-e  the  l)efrinjiin^  of  the  war.  Since  November  15,  1918. 
the  history  of  the  liandhiif;  of  inedioal  supplies  has  l)eeu  a  con- 
tinuous one  of  failure  and  inefficiency.  We  have  on  file  in  the 
Surgreon  Opneral's  office  records  of  dozens  of  instances  wliere  ^'cat 
delay  in  fiUinp  requisitions  has  lianipered  the  administration  of  our 
hospital<j  where  the  overseas  sick  have  Innm  treated.  One  of  the 
glaring  in5>tances  whicli  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment within  the  last  week  was  the  fniUn-e  to  fill  a  raquisition 
fi*oni  T'^nited  States  Army  General  Hospital  Xo.  21,  Denver,  Colo., 
dated  .Tuir  1.  for  nrgentlv  needed  mess  equipment,  until  Septem- 
ber 27, 

I'EHSON  XKI,. 

In  the  handiini;  of  i>ers(mnel  thtt  Medical  Department  lias  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  the  organization  of  the  rersonnel  Division 
of  the  General  Staff.  The  assignment  of  the  personnel  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  is  one  of  the  very  important  duties  in  the  Sui^;eon 
General's  Office.  The  placing  of  the  proper  administrators  in  com- 
niaml  of  our  hospitals,  of  tTie  expert  surgeons  to  do  the  surgical 
work,  and  the  assigmnent  of  internists,  psychiatrists  and  specialists 
in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  make  it  possible,  by 
necessary  te^imwork.  to  properly  administer  our  hospitals,  and  give 
ai>propriate  care  for  the  sick.  In  order  that  this  work  can  be  prop- 
erly done  the  officer  in  cliarge  of  handling  personnel  nuist  have 
an  intimate  knowie-dge  of  the  ])rofessionaI  attainments  of  the  men 
he  is  assigning.  In  the  Medical  department  this  can  only  be  done 
W  a  medical  officer.  Yet  the  Pei*sonnel  Branch  of  the  General 
£>thff  has  taken  upon  itself  to  interfere  with  our  work  in  many 
wavs. 

On  August  14.  1918,  a  memorandum  was  issued  at  the  diiTction 
of  the  General  Staff  stopping'all  appointments  of  officers  froju  civil 
1  i  fp.  The  memorandum  was  issued  without  consulting  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Office,  and  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  Medical  Department  obtained  practically  all  of  its  offi- 
cei-s  fi-om  civil  life  and  not  through  training  camps.  Of  course  this 
memorandum  had  to  be  modifie4  for  certain  Staff  Cor])S. 

I^ter  regulations  were  issued,  without  consultation  with  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office,  that  all  applicants  placed  in  class  1  by  the 
local  draft  board  would  be  inducted  into  the  service  as  enlisted  men 
before  l)eing  commissione<l.  The  absurdity  of  such  i-egulations  was 
apparent  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment and  the  sources  from  which  medical  officers  were  obtained. 

■\Mien  the  order  stopping  all  appointments  was  first  issued  it  was 
published  in  the  public  press  and  caused  a  tremendous  amount  of 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  medical  men  who  had  applied  for  service 
with  the  Medical  Department.  It  gave  an  idea  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  medical  officers  had  been  obtained  to  meet  the  expected  needs. 
Medical  men  thereupon  gave  up  the  idea  of  entering  the  ^Vrmy  and 
resumed  their  civilian  activities.  It  took  a  long  time  to  explain  to 
the  medical  profession  of  the  country  that  the  Medical  Department 
needs  were  unsatisfied.  These  obstructions  to  the  process  of  obtain- 
ing medical  officei's  came  at  time  when  the  Medical  Department  was 
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exerting  all  its  energy  to  secure  enough  uiedical  officers  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  Army,  and  siiujply  added  another  burden  for  the  de- 
partment to  carry  when  the  office  was  already  strained  to  its  utmost 
to  accomplish  the  work  in  hand. 

In  October,  1918,  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  General  Staff 
issued  an  order  assuming  entire  responsibility  for  the  appointment 
of  officers  for  all  branches  of  the  military  service.  By  these  regu- 
lations all  personal  touch  between  the  department  requiring  the 
applicant's  services  and  the  applicant  him.self  was  removed.  There- 
axter  Staff  Corps  were  to  obtain  their  officers  by  requisition  on  the 
General  Staff,  in  the  same  manner  as  soap  or  harness  oil  is  obtained 
from  a  depot. 

Upon  the  signing  of  tlie  armistice  orders  governing  the  discharge 
of  officers  were  issued,  without  consultation  with  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's office,  and  without  any  apparent  comprehension  or  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  confronting  the  Medical  Department.  Depart- 
ment and  camp  commanders  were  authorized  to  discharge  officers, 
including  medical  officers.  At  this  time  practically  all  the  sick  and 
wounded  resulting  from  the  active  operntions  of  the  American  Army 
overseas  were  still  in  France  and  the  Medical  Department  was  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  opening  additional  general  hospi- 
tals in  tliis  country  in  anticipation  of  the  return  of  these  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  TTnited  States.  The  only  source  of  supply  of  person- 
nel to  nm  these  hospitals  was  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Medical  Department  at  camps  in  the  United  States  rendered  sur- 
plus by  tlie  signing  of  the  armistice.  This  source  of  supply  was 
jeopardized  immediately  by  the  issue  of  circular  75.  The  Surgeon 
General  asked  to  have  this  order  modified  so  far  as  it  related  to  medi- 
cal officers,  but  this  was  refused  by  the  General  Staff. 

The  situation,  however,  was  eased  a  good  deal  by  the  publication 
of  a  circular  on  December  7.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  stated  that  "  the  needs  of  the  MetUcal  Department,  both 
past  and  future,  are  appreciated,"  on  March  24,  a  circular  telegram 
was  sent  to  all  department  and  camp  commanders  directing  them  to 
make  changes  in  assignment  of  officers  without  reference  to  higher 
authority  and  stating  that  any  class  1  or  2  officers  who  could  be 
spared  may  be  discharged  without  securing  the  approval  of  chiefs 
of  Staff  Corps;  and  added  that  no  officer  in  class  1  or  2  would  be 
thereafter  available  for  reassignment  when  surplus.  It  took  the 
Medical  De]>artment  several  days  to  obtain  a  modification  of  these 
instructions  and  in  the  meantime  a  number  of  valuable  officers  of  the 
Medical  Department  who  were  needed  for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  discharged  without  reference  to  the  Surgeon 
General. 

In  the  demobilization  of  medical  officei-s  the  General  Staff  has 
insisted  that  all  medical  officers  for  discharge  shall  be  reported  to 
room  880.  "War  Department,  instead  of  the  Surgeon  General.  As 
these  reports  all  had  to  come  to  the  Surgeon  (leneral  for  his  recom- 
mendation, the  resulting  delav  has  cost  the  Government  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars,  without  any  benefit  to  the  service, 

Tlie  reading  of  the  circular  Operations  and  Plans  of  Personnel 
Branch,  operations  division.  General  Staff,  published  over  the  sifj- 
nature  of  the  chief  of  the  personnel  division,  shows  liow  extensively 
the  General  Staff  proposes  to  go  into  the  actual  control  of  the  per- 
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sonnel  of  the  different  staff  corps  and  departments^,  altogether  out- 
side of  the  recofi^ized  duties  of  the  General  Staff  to  RuperviRe  and 
coordinate  the  different  activities  of  the  Army. 

CENTRAL  KINANCE  SYSTEM. 

For  many  j'ears  certain  appropriations  for  acoonii)lishinpf  iictivi- 
ties  charjfed  upon  the  Surgeon  (iencral  as  lioud  of  one  of  the  staff 
corps  of  the  Army  and  as  chief  of  one  of  tl\e  bureaus  of  the  War 
Department  were  confided  to  him  for  administration  and  dis- 
bursement. 

The  appropriations  referred  to  appear  in  Army  appropriation 
bills  under  the  titles  "Medical  and  Hospital  Department,"  "Li- 
brarj',  Surgeon  General's  Office."  "  Army  Medical  Museum,"  and 
"Hospital,  care  Canal  Zone  pan-isons."  and  in  the  sundry  civil  bills 
under  the  titles  "Artificial  Iiinl)s."  "Trusses  for  disablod  soldiers," 
and  "Appliances  for  disabh'd  M)ldiorH."  The  artificial  liml)  appro- 
priations concern  not  only  former  soldiers,  but  also  fonuer  sailors 
and  marines  and  are  in  no'  sense  Army  funds. 

So  long  as  the  Surgeon  General  was  permitted  to  manage  these 
matters  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary-  of  War  they  were 
promptly  and  efficiently  dispatched  without  complaints  from  cred- 
itors of  undue  delay  or  the  denial  of  just  claims,  and  without  iui- 
proper  disbui'sements.  For  a  period  of  20  years,  at  least,  extending 
over  the  Spanish  War,  no  creditors  of  the  Medical  Department  have 
had  to  clamor  to  Congress  for  relief,  and  no  disbursing  officers  of 
that  department  have  had  to  appeal  for  legislative  credits  hi  their 
accounts. 

On  October  11,  1918,  without  the  intervention  of  Congi'ess,  and 
by  Executive  action  alone,  a  new  finance  service  was  set  up  in  which 
were  centered  the  financial  activities  of  the  Aniiy.  and  soTiie  of  the 
purely  civil  financial  activities  of  tlie  War  Department.  The  re- 
sults have  not  been  entirely  happy. 

This  centralization  has  deprived  the  Surgeon  Genei-al  in  a  mate- 
rial measure  of  eonti-ol  over  the  application  of  funds  appmprlated 
by  Congress  for  purposes  specified  in  the  grants  or  defined  by  long 
established  practice.  Formerly  the  Surgeon  fJenoral  could  sec  to 
the  proper  expenditure  of  funds  and  prevent  their  a])plicatinn.  in 
contravention  of  law,  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  granted. 
He  no  longer  ha.s  that  control.  The  larger  portion  of  these  funds 
are  expended  upon  vouchers  which  he  does  not  now  see,  and,  con- 
sequently, he  has  no  first-hand  information  of  what  is  done  with  a 
great  part  of  the  money.  Indirect  information  indicates  that  hirge 
sums  have  been  applied  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  never  in- 
tended, e.  g.,  payment  for  services  which  prior  to  the  centralization 
was  made  from  other  funds,  and.  indirectly,  in  the  diversion  of 
supplies  and  equipment  bought  out  of  Medical  Department  funds 
to  the  use  of  other  activities  of  the  Army.  The  Surgeon  General 
has  been  deprive<l  of  power  to  prevent  the  improper  use  of  Medical 
Department  property  by  the  transfer  to  the  new  finance  service 
of  jurisdiction  over 'pi'0])erty  accounts  and  their  audit,  as  well  as 
over  money  accounts. 

The  Surgeon  General  has  no  information  showing  the  curivnt 
state  of  the.se  funds  or  what  has  become  of  them,  since  he  neither 
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keeps  nor  hiis  lu-cess  to  b(H)ks  of  accounts.  In  prei>arinfi  estimates 
for  new  appropriations  he  is  unable  to  present  tlterewith  the  data 
I'cquired  hy  C'onjrress.  That  is  supposed  to  be  presented  by  the 
finance  service.  Tlie  chinisiness  oi  so  double-headed  a  situation 
needs  no  coniinent. 

The  Hct-np  under  this  bifuix-ated  system  calls  for  elalwnite  admin- 
istrative machinery,  a  multipHcity  of  reports,  papers,  ami  docu- 
ments of  every  descrijrtion.  movin^r  tlirough  devious  ciiannels  and 
in  every  dii-ection.  antl  an  unpivcedented  overhead  in  iwi-sonnel. 
witliout  any  pioportionate  economy  of  efFoi-t  or  iM»rsonnel  in  the 
siilH)rdinate  <ifTices  wliere  the  work  is  begun. 

As  niifrht  have  Ihhmi  predicted,  come  the  cimtrovei-sies  over  juris- 
diction, the  conflicts  of  autliority.  The  Director  of  Finance,  by 
tact  anil  amiability,  lias  done  nuicli  to  reduce  the  as|>erities  of  these 
matters.  Such  diffictdties  are  inhei*ent  in  any  system  which  separates 
control  fn)m  resjK)nsibility,  which  ex^wcts  one  service  to  pay  obli- 
gations iiu'uri"ed  by  another.  The  paying  service  will  inevitably 
arrogate  or  iisurj>  juiMsdiction  to  ifview  or  suiwrsede  the  decisions 
of  the  incurring  service.  In  fnct^  the  htcal  dislHirsing  officer  of  the 
Finance  Service  in  this  city  has  in  numerous  instances  set  up  liis 
judgment  against  that  of  the  Surgeon  General  i-egarding  the  pro- 
])riety  of  the  latter's  action  involving  i)aynients  fi-om  medical  funds, 
thus  savoring  of  ivpudiation  by  one  service  of  obligations  incuiTed 
by  another.  Tliese  controvei*sies  have  produced  a  volume  of  con-e- 
spondence  even  at  this  eartv  <late  wliich  is  absorbing  energies  that 
could  be  moiv  fruitfully  directed,  and  it  is  believed  tlie  same  can 
Iw  finally  abated  only  by  restoring  to  tlie  Surgeon  (reneral  that 
diivct  control  over  his  funds  anti  disbursements  through  which 
alone  his  responsibilities  can  be  effectually  discharged. 

Section  10,  page  1-2.  limits  the  selection  of  a  Surgeon  (leneral  to 
the  next  lower  grade.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  include  the  gi-ade  of  colonel,  \ledicnl  C\)rps. 

The  CiiAiiiMAx.  You  refer  to  the  language  in  lines  H,  4.  and  "» — 
"any  oflicers  herein  provided  for  shall  be  appointed  from  officera 
of  the  next  lower  ei-ade  in  the  Medical  Corps''? 

(ien.  Irki-am).  Ves,  sir.  You  will  observe  also  they  provide  a 
nnij<H'  geiiei'al  for  the  Medical  Corps  and  two  brigadier  generals. 
That  leaves  the  medical  <lepartment  without  a  head,  without  a 
Surgeon  (Jeneral.  I  think  undoubtedly  that  is  an  error:  tlmt  we  do 
want  a  Surgwn  (Jeneral  in  the  Army,  and  he  should  1k»  chief  of  the 
medical  dei)artiuent. 

Tlie  CiiAinMAX.  1  presume  when  they  drew  the  bill,  that  being 
the  general  i)liin.  that  they  did  not  stop  to  think  anything  nlHtut 
that  feature  of  it. 

(Jen.  IitKi,ANn.  I  have  no  information  on  that  point.  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  it  until  I  saw  the  bill  in  ])nnt.  lint  it  is  inconceivable 
that  thev  would  not  ex|M»ct  to  have  a  Singeon  (leneral  in  the  Army, 
who  will  1k'  the  senior  officer  supervising  the  activities  of  the  medical 
<lepartment. 

The  CiiAiit>[AN.  AVei-e  you  consulted  at  anv  time  ])rior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  concerning  the  ])ro\i'<ionti  or  sections  that 
have  to  do  with  tlie  Medical  Corps? 

(ien.  Ikkland.  When  it  was  decided  to  get  up  a  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Army,  I  was  asked  to  designate  a  representative  to 
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make  known  the  wishes  of  the  Mediciil  Department,  und  I  (leHip;niited 
one  of  the  medical  officers  on  t!ie  (leneral  Staff.  He  had  some  con- 
sultations with  the  war  plans  division,  which  to  liis  mind  were  not 
satisfactory,  but  they  were  not  in  any  way  in  keepinp;  with  what 
appeared  in  this  bill.  Without  having  positive  knowledjre  on  the 
subject.  I  nndei-stand  that  this  bill  was  not  in  any  way  drawn  by 
the  war  plans  division  of  the  (Jeneral  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  undei-staiid  that,  so  far  as  the  Aledical 
Cori>s  is  conceme<l.  you  are  not  asking  for  any  change?  You  are 
sjitisfied  with  the  pre.sent  law? 

(Jen.  Ibki^vxi).  We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  pivsetit  law. 
As  we  go  along  thei-e  are  two  or  tln-ee  changes  tliat  I  want  to  ask 
to  have  made,  and  the  most  of  them  have  ali-eady  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  (ieneral  Staff.  I  will  explain  that  as  I  go  along. 

Mr.  SANFXiRn.  Is  the  Medical  Department  repi-esented  on  the  (Jen- 
eral St-aff  at  this  time? 

(len.  Irei.axu.  Yes.  sir;  I  have  two  ivptesentatives  on  the  (Jeneral 
Staff. 

Mr.  SAKt'OHD.  How  long  have  they  been  there? 

Oen.  Irei-.\xi>.  Col.  Patterson  came  ba<'k  from  Krnnce  just  about  a 
year  ago.  Col,  Bailey  K.  Ashford  came  back  just  a  little  later.  Col, 
Ashfonl  ivmained  on  the  (ienenil  Staff  until  S4>me  time  in  August, 
when  he  was  relieved,  and  that  vacancy  rc>mained  until  almut  the  Ist 
of  September,  when  Col.  R.  lioyd  Miller  was  detailed  to  take  his 
phice. 

Mr.  Sanf<h(o.  Is  it  fair  for  us  to  assiune  that  as  this  is  a  (ieneral 
Staff  bill  these  provisions  have  the  appmval  of  those  two  medical 
ofIicci-s  ? 

(Jen.  Irelaxu.  Xo.  sir;  it  is  not  fair  at  all  to  presume  that.  1«»- 
cause  they  do  not  include  the  ]>rovisions  that  those  medical  officei-s 
advcK'ated. 

Ml*.  Saxkouo.  Of  coni-se.  we  may  be  assuming  a  gi-eat  deal  when 
we  assume  the  (Jeneral  Staff  prepared  this  bill. 

(Jen.  IitKLAXT).  It  is  not  fair  to  leave  the  imj>res.sion  with  the  com- 
mittee that  l)ecause  two  medical  ftfJicei-s  aiv  detailed  to  (he  (ieneral 
Staff  that  the  Medical  Department  is  being  repi-esented  on  the  (Jen- 
eral Staff. 

Mr.  Sankoru.  1  understand  that, 

(Jen.  Irfxand.  Because  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Sanforu.  T  asked  the  question  for  infoi-mation. 

(len.  iKEf^vxn.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  tlu-  wnmg  im])ression  with 
von.  Co].  Miller  has  been  on  the  (iiMiei-al  Staff  for  approximately 
one  montii.  AVIien  1  selected  Col.  Miller  1  selected  imc  of  the  very 
best  nu'ii  in  the  corps.  C-ol.  Miller  was  in  charge  of  the  personnel 
division  in  the  Surgeon  (Jeneral's  Office  during  this  war,  and  was 
resi>onstble  more  than  anyone  else  for  securing  and  distributing  the 
medical  officei-s  during  the  war.  It  was  really  a  givat  sacrifice  fi>r 
me  to  give  him  up,  but  I  gave  him  up  because  T  wanted  to  have  one 
of  the  best  men  of  the  Medicnl  Cor)>«  the  (Jeneral  Staff,  AVhen 
he  re])orted  to  the  secretary  of  the  (Jeneral  Staff  he  was  assigned 
to  the  war  i>lans  division.  Wiien  he  reported  there  he  was  told  that 
he  was  to  act  as  the  iiais()n  otiicer-  between  tlie  Surgeon  Oenerars 
Office  and  the  (Jeneral  Staff,  and  to  go  hack  to  the  Surgeon  (ieneral's 
-Office  and  wlien  they  wanteil  him  they  would  send  for  him.  And 
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to  diitc  I  do  not  tliiiik  Col.  Miller  1ms  done  10  t-ents  worth  of  work 
for  tlip  (jovcrnment,  not  10  trnts  worth  of  work. 

Air.  Saxford.  Did  he  not  eonie  back  to  the  Surgeon  (irenenirs 
Office! 

Gen.  Ii(Ei^M>.  Yes,  sir;  but  lie  is  not  <loing  (Jenei-ul  Staff  work,, 
and  tlit'V  liuvc  not  sent  for  bini. 

Mr.  SAM-(Hti).  Is  he  doing  Surgeon  General's  work? 

Gen.  InKLANi).  lie  belongs  to  the  (ieneral  Staff.  lie  dtx's  not  be-- 
long  to  my  otHee  now.  Tlie  bu^iiness  of  the  Medical  Department,- 
that  is  being  liandled  by  Col,  Patterson,  is  not  being  handled  by 
Col,  Miller.  His  sci'vices  are  not  being  xised.  The  fact  that  we  have- 
meclical  offieei's  on  the  (ieneral  Staff  does  not  mean  they  are  handling: 
the  Medical  Department  work  that  comes  up  for  consideration  by 
the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  From  y«mr  statement  it  would  seem  that  !»e  is 
doing  ine.ssenger  work. 

Gen.  Ireland.  He  is  not  doin^  even  messenger  woi'k. 

The  Chair.man.  I  should  tlnnk.  if  Col.  Miller  is  a  man  of  such 
great  value  the  Government  should  have  his  services  every  moment. 

Gen.  Irklano.  I  gave  him  to  the  General  Staff  because  I  thought 
he  would  probably  be  the  most  valuable  man  they  could  have,  and 
they  are  making  no  use  of  liim. 

Mr.  (iREKNE.  From  tliat  incident,  and  from  the  text  of  lite  bill,  are 
we  net  left  to  infer,  from  the  very  omission  of  the  office  of  Surgeon 
General,  that  the  intention  of  the  General  Staff  is  to  suck  up  the 
administration  of  the  corps  as  well  as  the  department,  into  the  Gen- 
eral Staff? 

Gen.  lREi>ANn.  T  think  the  Geiu-ral  Staff  is  carrying  on  more  an«T 
more  administration  all  the  time,  mid  they  are  interfering  with  the 
administration  of  the  different  bureaus.  Of  course.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Medical  Department.  Tliey  are  interfering  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Medical  Department  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
used  to.  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  inte.i-est  of  the  service. 

I  told  you  a  while  ago  that  at  present  medical  officers  had  to  lie 
reported  to  room  330.  War  IVpartjnent.  for  discharge,  instead  of  to 
the  Surgeon  General,  and  that  their  cases  then  had  to  be  i-eferml  to 
the  Surgeon  General  for  his  m-ommendation,  and  that  this  method 
of  procedure  has  cost  tlie  GoAcrmnent  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars.  Between  June  3  an<l  June  12,  nine  days,  we  ke)>t  track  in 
the  office  of  the  lost  time  in  the  referring  of  jiiiiiei-s.  and  about  2.173 
days  were  lost.  Of  course,  that  can  not  be  said  as  absolutely  accu- 
rate, but  about  that  many  days.  If  we  average  the  pay  and  expenses 
of  the  officer  who  is  being  held  in  the  service  during  these  days  at 
$10  per  day,  the  loss  to  tlie  Government  was  $21,730. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  leads  to  the  proposition  I  have  in  mind.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  bill  as  drawn  has  invested  the  highest  ranking 
officer  in  the  military  service,  the  titular  ranking  officer  in  the  corps, 
with  administrative  powers  and  functions,  leading  us  to  believe  that 
thev  intend  those  administrative  powers  and  functions  shall  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  General  Staff  administration,  which  seems  to  be 
their  policy. 

Gen.  Ireland.  T  have  no  information  on  thflt  point.  Init  one  thing 
which  is  apparent  to  me  from  the  way  in  which  this  bill  reads  is 
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that  the  senior  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps,  a  major  general,  will 
not  have  supervision  of  the  Medical  Department. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  What  duties  would  be  left  for  him  to  perforin  ? 

Gen.  Irel<\xd.  The  duties  which  might  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
General  Staff. 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  His  duty  as  head  of  the  'department  would  be  to  do 
as  he  was  told  ?  . 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes.  You  make  a  mistake  there.  He  will  not  be 
head  of  the  department,  but  of  the  Medical  Corps  only. 

Mr.  Sanford.  His  duty,  as  being  the  highest  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment, would  be  to  do  as  he  was  told. 

Gen.  Ireland.  To  accept  the  assigiunents  given  to  him. 

Mr.  Greext:.  Wlien  tliey  reported  to  room  330  for  discharge,  was 
there  a  medical  officer  there! 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir. 
.   Mr.  Greene.  So  that  even  the  first  movements  were  conducted  by 
men  who  were  not  themselves  medical  officers  and  had  not  served  in 
the  Medical  Corps? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  asking  these  questions  to  see  if,  with  your 
experience,  you  understand  from  the  text  of  this  bill  the  policy  of 
sucking  up  tiie  administrative  duties  into  the  General  Staff,  contrary 
to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  General  Staff  law. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  What  do  they  do  in  room  330?  WTiat  function  do 
they  perform  there? 

Gen.  Ireland.  They  keep  h  record.  As  an  illustration,  if  a  medi- 
cal officer  at  Camp  Meade  wants  to  he  ilischarged,  instead  of  the 
r-hief  surgeon  there  telegi'apliing  the  Surgeon  (Teneral  that  tliis 
officer  was  surplus,  to  find  out  if  his  services  were  needed  elsewhere, 
they  would  have  to  telegraph  tliat  to  The  Adjutant  General,  room 
330,  who  would  forward  the  same  to  the  Surgeon  General  for  his 
recommendation.  Of  course,  we  have  to  send  it  back  to  The  Adju- 
tant General.  Although  they  follow  our  recommendations  com- 
pletely, still  that  was  all  lost  time  and  was  all  unnecessary,  and  for 
the  nine  days  of  which  we  kept  track  it  cost  the  Grovemment  that 
much  money. 

The  Cil\irman.  They  fix  the  power  and  authority  in  the  General 
Staff,  rather  than  in  your  office? 
Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  While  they  might  have  followed  out  your  recom- 
mendations and  did  exactly  what  you  said,  yet  the  power  and  au- 
thority was  over  in  the  other  office? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  making  that  criticism  I  would 
like  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  Medical  Department  just 
wants  to  do  its  part;  wants  to  fit  into  the  machinery  of  the  War 
Department.  It  wants  to  be  supervised  and  coordinated.  It  wants 
to  be  givra  a  certain  definite  policy  to  be  carried  out,  and  then  if 
it  runs  into  insurmountable  obstacles  in  executing  these  policies,  it 
wants  some  coordinating  body  to  go  to  for  advice  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  that  while  the  direct  administration, 
or  the  more  or  le&s  direct  administration,  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Department  is  thuis  slowed  up  in  the  General  Staff,  yet  in  mattej^ 
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of  military  discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  the  depai'tnient  the  Sur- 

^^eon  General  is  held  responsible  and  accountable. 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  the  cniel  thing  alK>ut  all  of  this.  It  does 
not  make  any  diflFerence  what  legislation  is  enacted  or  what  orders 
are  issued,  if  the  Medical  Department  is  not  efficient,  if  the  sick  are 
not  cared  for,  or  if  the  sani^tion  of  a  command  is  not  carried  out 
as  it  should  he.  the  Medical  Depai-tment  is  going  to  be  held  respon- 
sible and  is  going  to  be  blamed. 

Mr.  Greeke.  It  ssems  to  be  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  that 
direct,  personal,  professional,  and  official  responsibility  of  the  medi- 
cal officei"s  themselves,  thev  are  to  be  ttirected  in  the  matter  of  assimi- 
ing  or  not  assuming  it.  "but  the  power  which  undertake.*;  the  ad- 
inmistration  of  the  offi<'e  will  still  hold  them  accountable. 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  looks  that  way  in  the  bill.  I  have  not  Iwen  told 
that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  imderstand.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  the  situation. 
Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  say  the  General  Staff  has  authority  under  the 
Overman  Act? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  basic  laws  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  General 
Staif  and  the  duties  of  your  department  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  They  are  very  clean  cut.  The  defense  act  is  very, 
clean  cut. 

Ml*.  Sanford.  Yes;  but  the  national -defense  act  has  held  you  su- 
premely responsible  for  the  functioning  of  your  department,  and 
they  have  kept  the  General  Staff  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Gen.  Irf.land.  They  have  kept  the  General  Stan  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  seem  to  have  recognized  that  you  were  chief 
of  that  department. 
Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Taking  into  the  account  the  fact  that  your  induc- 
tion into  office  has  been  comparatively  recent,  have  you  ha<l  optmr- 
Aimity  to  observe  what  the  effect  upon  the  operation  of  the  General 
Staff  setion  of  the  national-defense  act.  by  the  executive  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  interpreting  it,  has  been?  Thei-e  seems  to 
have  been  some  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  that,  although  Con- 
gress thought  it  was  very  plain.  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  for 
the  executive  order  that  intercepted  it. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  was  not  here  to  observe  what  effect  that  had.  I 
was  on  duty  elsewhere.  When  I  returned  to  Washington  the  Over- 
man Act  was  in  effect. 

Mr.  Greene.  One  followed  up  the  other? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  the  interpretation  of  the  executive  order  was, 
as  I  remember,  an  approval  of  the  way  it  is  being  done  now,  in 
si)ite  of  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  national-defense  act  had  not 
been  passed. 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Section  30.  |>age  27,  probably  repeals  the  law  governing  admission 
to  the  Medical  CV)ri^,  which  was  passed  in  1834. 
The  CiiAiKiiAN.  That  i.s  on  tlie  question  of  original  vacancies. 
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Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  The  law  that  was  passed  in  1834  1ms  in 
effect  been  repeated  in  all  Medical  Department  legislation  since  tlmt 
tune  and  is  to  the  effect  that  no  appointment  shall  be  made  in  the 
Medical  Coi*i>s  unless  the  applicant  is  apjii-oved  by  a  board  of  medi- 
cal officers  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  section,  pi-ol»- 
ftbly,  repeals  that  law,  and  while  in  all  probabilitv  they  will  have  ap- 
plicajits  for  the  Medical  Corps  examined  bv  medical  oflic'ei*s.  it  does 
not  say  so,  and  it  does  not  say  that  they  shall  not  be  appointed  except 
they  are  examined  and  approved  by  such  a  board.  That  law  lius 
lieen  such  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Medical  Department  during  ail 
these  years  that  I  would  hate  very  much  to  see  it  repealed  now. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  talces  away  one  of  the  safe- 
guards that  has  protecteil  the  Medical  Oirps  from  inefficient  men 
gettinir  into  it? 

(ren.  Trkund.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  all  means,  it  oii|;ht  to  reiimin  tlmt  way. 

Gen.  Irei-vnd.  Section  10,  page  10,  mdirectly  recognizes  an  allow- 
ance of  medical  officers  eqiml  to  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  en- 
listed stren^h  of  the  Anuy,  distributed  in  tlie  (lifferent  grades  as 
now  authoriised  by  law.  It  fails  to  put  that  allowance  on  a  percent- 
age basis.  For  man^*.  many  years  the  MeiUcal  Depaitment  wanted 
an  allowance  of  medical  officers  placed  on  a  i>ercentage  basi.s.  .so  that 
in  a  chiinge  in  the  strength  of  the  Army  the  (question  would  not 
i-ome  up  every  time  as  to  how  many  medical  officers  should  be  al- 
lowed in  the  reorganization.  That  was  finally  accomplished  in  the, 
national  defense  act.  allowing  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  based  on  the 
enlisted  stren^h  of  the  Army.  This  bill  authorizes  that  allowance 
by  nlacing  it  in  figures  again,  which  I  think  is  a  gieat  mistal<e. 

The  same  applies  to  the  enlisted  foiw  in  the  Medical  Departnicni. 
on  the  sajue  page  and  in  the  same  section.  AVe  have  wanted  for 
Many  years  to  have  our  Hospital  Corps  allowance  on  a  i)eiTentagti 
l.asis.  "  It  waa  finally  given  us  in  the  defense  act,  *>  per  cent  of  the 
enlisted  strength.  Tlie  nuniln'r  jriven  in  this  bill  recognizes  that 
[wr  cent,  but  places  it  in  nunibei-s  instead  of  on  a  percentjige  basis. 

Mr.  Grkknk.  You  think  those  numbei*s.  applying  to  the  law  as  it 
is  in  the  bill,  wtmld  not  make  the  proper  intio  or  peiventage  basis  f(»r 
anv  change  that  may  come? 

(ien.  Ikrlaxu.  Xo.  sir.  It  does  not  make  any  ditTeience,  if  they 
give  us  our  allowance  on  a  percentage  basis,  whether  the  Anuy  is 
.'»00,000  or  .50,000  men.  We  ^t  so  many  men,  and  thei*e  is  no  dispute 
as  to  tlie  number  of  men  which  wilt  be'  allowed  the  Medii-al  Depart- 
ment. That  has  cauj-ed  a  go(Ml  deal  of  trouble  in  the  jiast.  The 
Hospital  Cori>s  was  organized  by  the  act  of  March  1,  1887,  and  it 
•said  that  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  authoi-ized  strength  of  tlie 
Ai-niy,  Init  during  the  time  Mr.  Taft  was  President  the  edict  went 
out  that  an  appropriation  would  only  be  asked  for  so  many  men. 
and  as  a  result  the  Hospital  Corps  was  included  in  that  allowance  of 
men.  Therefore  when  we  wante<l  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Hosnital  Coii)S  wo  Imd  they  said  we  could  not  have  it,  because  it 
vouhi  take  so  many  men  fmm  the  line  of  the  Army.  When  we  ai-e 
put  on  a  percentage  basis  all  that  difficulty  and  argument  and  mis- 
imdei-stauding  is  eliminated.  If  there  is  an  Anny  of  100,000  men. 
we  have  5  per  cent  of  it. 

Xow,  in  this  bill  they  recognize  that  the  Dental  Corps  shoidd  have 
a  certam  number  of  enlisted  men,  equivalent  to  ftbo9^,i^§-(yj5\^^% 
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1  per  cent.  The  Dental  Corps  does  not  want  a  separate  corps  of 
enlisted  men.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  details  from  the 
enlisted  force  in  the  Medical  Department.  Therefore,  under  this 
bill  the  allowance  for  the  enlisted  foire  of  the  Medical  Department 
should  be  5J  per  cent. 

Mr.  GiiEENE.  These  figures  are  rigid,  and  apply  to  the  existing 
figures  in  the  bill,  and  will  not  translate  into  changes  that  may  be 
neressarv? 

Gen.  Ireij^nd.  None  whatever.  Say  this  bill  calls  for  500,000 
men.  If  you  make  it  450,000  or  400,000  men,  then  you  have  to  trans- 
late all  these  figures  into  something  else. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  other  departments  are  made  up  the  same  under 
thisbilH 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  believe  so.  I  am  just  talking  for  the  Medical 
Department,  just  asking  to  have  this  very  satisfactory  law  which 
now  exists,  that  the  medical  officers  and  the  medical  enlisted  men 
shall  be  on  a  percentage  basis,  continued.  - 

Mr.  Sax  FORD.  Does  not  the  bill  contain  somewhere  authority  that 
would  give  the  General  Staff  the  power  to  raise  a  nuniber  of  medical 
officers,  if  they  wanted  to? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir;  I  guess  they  have  no  authority  of  that 
kind  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  was  guessing  they  were  asking  for  almost  every 
authority,  and  I  was  wondering  if  they  did  not  ask  tliat. 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir;  thev  did  not  ask  that  authority. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  did,  thev  would  also  have  the  power  to 
reduce  the  number,  would  they  notf 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  carries  with  it  such  authority  as  thai,  the  power 
to  grant  or  refuse,  and  we  would  like  to  have  seven-tenths  'of  1  per 
cent,  which  is  already  recognized  by  law  and  the  General  Staft  as  a 
fair  number. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  bill  is  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  as  far  as  the  Regular  Army  is  concerned. 
Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AimI  it  provides  for  certain  branches,  and  the 
number  that  shall  be  in  ea<'n  branch  thereof,  and  they  have  arrived 
at  the  number  unquestionably  by  taking  the  average  in  the  national- 
defense  act.  But  if  this  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law,  is  it  your 
judgment  that  that  would  i-epeal  the  percentage  basis  in  the  national- 
defense  act? 

Gen.  Tee£and.  I  am  afraid  the  percentage  law  would  disappear. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  this  com- 
mittee reporting  a  bill  that  will  not  take  care  of  that  situation. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  my  remark  a  moment  ago  I  thought  pos.sibly  the 
broad  scope  of  the  authority  asked  in  this  bill  would  cover  that' fea- 
ture. I  was  thinking  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  section  1. 
There  was  some  doubt  when  Mr.  Stark  was  here  as  to  what  that 
means.  It  seems  to  me  to  give  the  staff  almost  every  power  they  may 
want  to  exercise. 

Gen.  Irf.land.  They  would  have  the  power  to  refuse  it,  too.  If  it 
is  agreeable,  I  would  rather  have  it  on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  old  law?  >^  i 
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(fen.  Irelaxu.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  old  law. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yon  think  that  is  essential  for  safeguarding  the 
hettlth  of  the  Army? 

CJen.  Ireuini).  Yes,  sir.  It  was  demonstrated  during  the  last  war 
that  it  is  not  excessive  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  General. 

(ien.  Ireland.  Section  23,  pages  28  and  29,  relates  to  promotions 
by  selection,  which  I  am  afraid  would  destroy  the  morale  of  the 
Medical  IVpartment.  I  believe  the  young  efficient  officer  in  the 
Medical  Department  should  receive  his  promotion  by  a  fair  hut 
strongly  executed  law  of  elimination,  and  the  Medical  Department 
lias  that  law  now. 

The  CiiAiBMAx.  Do  you  have  power  to  etintinate? 

(ten.  Irel^vnd.  We  have  tlie  law  of  April  93, 1908.  which  eliminates 
me<Ucal  officers  who  are  inefficient. 

The  CirAiBjfAN.  Does  it  work  successfully!  Do  you  get  rid  of  the 
dron«i,  the  fellows  who  will  not  work? 

Gen.  Irei*and.  It  worked  succ^fuUy.  It  worked  so  successfully 
that  the  people  who  were  eliminated  almost  had  the  law  revoked  at 
one  time.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  any  process  of  promotion  by 
selection,  or  bv  elimination,  or  by. any  other  method,  will  not  1>B 
popular  with  the  officer  who  is  not  promoted. 

Mr.  Olnet.  Do  you  eliminate  the  language  with  reference  to 
:seniorifcy  theie? 

Gen.  iRFLAxn.  I  think  promotion  should  be  by  seniority,  with  a 
fair  elimination  law,  strongly  applied. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

(len.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  Prior  to  tlic  defense  act  the  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Medical  Department  received  his  captaincy  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  jirovided  he  passed  his  examination.    That  period, 

In  some  way  which  I  do  not  understand,  was  increased  to  five  years 

"in  the  defense  act.  I  have  had  that  question  up  with  the  General 
Staff,  and  they  have  agreed  that  the  first  lieutenant  should  only 

■serve  three  years  imtil  his  captaincy,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  pro- 
vision will  lie  included  in  any  bill  that  is  passed.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  recruits  for  the  Medical  Corps.  There  are  so  many 
attractions  in  civil  life,  and  the  inducements  to  come  into  the  service 
are  not  as  great  as  they  used  to  be.  If  we  can  have  a  service  of  only 
three  jears  until  they  reach  a  captaincy,  that  would  make  the  service 
much  more  popular. 
Mr.  Sanfobd.  On  that  subject,  are  you  retaining  some  of  the 

-emergency  medical  officers? 
Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  intend  to  retain  them,  or  do 
you  think  you  ought  to  retain  them? 
Gen.  Ireland.  May  I  take  up  that  question  tight  now? 
Mr.  Sanford.  Whenever  you  see  fit. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  about  it.  I  will  take 
It  up  now.  We  think  something  ought  to  be  done  for  this  splendid 
class  of  physicians,  who  came  to  our  assistance  during  this  war. 
Some  of  them  like  the  service,  and  the  sei^ice  likes  them.  At  pres- 
ent the  maximum  age  limit  for  admision  to  the  Medical  Corps  and 
the  Dental  Corps,  is  32  years.  The  veterinary  service  at  present  is 
•27  years,  but  we  would  like  to  have  it  at  32  years.  Tlie  proposition 
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we  ]iave  iimtle  or  would  like  to  make,  and  would  like  to  tsee  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill,  would  be  that  any  medical  nuin  who  was  not  intire 
than  40  years  old  on  April  (i,  IU17.  and  who  has  rendered  service  as 
a  medical  officer  in  any  capacity  durini;  this  war.  shall  he  eligible  for 
apix)intii)ent  in  the  Aiedical  Corps  subject  to  the  usual  examination, 
and  if  appointed  shall  be  given  full  cmlit,  in  getting  iiis  ]>osition 
auiong  the  officers  in  the  Medical  Corps,  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
<lered.  That  would  Im?  a  very  substantial  inducement  for  a  great 
many  goinl  men  to  come  into  the  service.  During  tiie  war  a  medical 
officer  only  had  to  serve  a  year  to  get  his  promotion  to  a  captaincy, 
and  (m  account  of  the  defense  act  there  were  a  go(Hl  many  vacancies 
in  the  gi'ade  of  nutjor,  so  that  many  officers  who  came  into  the  ser\-- 
ice  ancl  served  a  year  and  passed  an  examination  for  captain  went 
nnnu'dirttely  into  the  grade  of  major.  That  law  was  in  force  until 
December  2.  li)lH.  Therefore,  any  officer  wlio  served  in  the  National 
(luard.  in  the  reser\e  corns,  or  in  the  Medical  Corps  under  the  con- 
solidation, for  one  year  t>efore  December  '2,  lOlH.  if  be  pas.sed  the 
examination,  would  l)ecome  a  major  at  once. 

Mr.  (rREKNK.  Vou  doubtless  want  the  record  to  show  those  are 
temporary  pnmiotions  i 

(ieii.  IiiELAsn.  Yes.  sir;  temporary  officers.  They  wei*e  temporary 
officers.  >Ve  think  that  is  fair.'  That  will  allow  the  officer  to  give 
•J4  years  of  service  before  he  is  n'tired.  It  has  uhvuys  iK'en  the  opin- 
ion that  an  officer  should  be  able  to  give  at  least  ."iO  years"  service 
bcfoi'e  retiring,  but  on  account  of  the  great  service  renclered  by  these 
officers  in  this  Oreat  AVar  it  wjis  tbouglit  fair  that  that  period  shouliV 
be  ivduml  to  '24  years.  I  tliink  we  can  get  s<mie  very  valuable  men. 
A  great  manv  excellent  men  from  civil  life,  who  are  moi-e  than  H*2 
yeai-s  old,  will  come  into  the  service.  Theve  is  no  financial  indiice- 
nu'nt  to  come  into  the  service,  but  they  have  tried  the  service  and 
like  it.  For  that  icason,  tlicy  are  ja'rfectly  willing  to  come  in,  if 
they  have  tlu'  opportunity. 

Mr,  Sani-xuu).  In  that  connection,  (ieneral.  I  want  to  ask  yon 
alM>Mt  several  hundred  officers  who  were  a.ssigned  early  in  the  war  to 
duty  with  the  English  Army. 

(ien.  Irm.ani>.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Saxj-oru.  There  were  a  great  many  such  officers,  seven  or  eight 
htnidred  t 

(leii.  InKi^vNn.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say,  putting  it  roughly,  at  least 

a  thousan<l. 

Mr.  Sankokd.  Who  became  separateil  from  the  service  of  the 
American  Army? 

(Jen.  Irkland.  They  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Sasford.  They  did  not  get  promotwl. 

(len.  lRKL.\?iD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Saxford.  Was  justice  ever  done  to  those  men? 

(ien.  litKi.AXD.  Xot  altogether.  A  tremendous  eifort  was  made  to 
do  absolute  justice  to  those  men.  They  went  to  the  British  service 
and  rendered  excellent  service,  very  excellent  service.  We  may  well 
be  [u-oud  of  the  record  these  men  made  in  the  British  Army. 

Mr.  Sanford.  They  probably  saw  more  real  fighting  than  almost 
any  branch  of  the  American  Army. 

Gen.  Ireund.  Thev  did.  There  is  no  cjuestion  about  that,  be- 
cause tbev  were  in  tlte  fighting  all  the  time.   They^artedj  over 
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there  in  Ma^r,  1917,  and  they  were  with  the  British  service.  Soma 
of  tiiem  are  just  coming  back  now. 

Mr.  Samford.  During  that  big  retreat  in  Fhuiders  there  were  a 
lot  of  them  there. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Tes,  sir.  I  heard  the  chief  awgeon  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Forces,  in  an  address,  give  the  figures  of  the  Ameri- 
can medical  officers  who  were  killed  and  wounded  with  the  British- 
forcesj  and  they  tallied  ezactiy  with  the  losses  unraig  British  medi- 
cal officers.  He  said  all  the  nice  things  that  could  be  said  about  the 
services  they  had  rendered.  A  tremendous  effort  was  made  to  get 
their  recon^  to  get  the  necessary  recommendations  which  were  re- 
quired by  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  so  that  they  could  be 
promoted.  Gen,  Harts,  who  was  in  command  of  the  American 
troops  serving  with  the  British  took  a  special  intei-est  and  made  a 
speraal  effort  to  get  these  recommendations  and  the  necessai'y  rec- 
ords, but  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  in  many  cases  those 
men  came  back  as  first  lieutenants,  I  un  sorry  to  say.  The  great 
number  of  them  were  promoted,  but  quite  a  few  of  them  came  oa^ 
as  firat  lieutenants,  and  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  say  I  think  they 
should  have  been  promoted,  and  they  would  have  been  promoted 
if  we  could  have  gotten  their  records. 

Mr.  Sanford.  ^d  you  would  have  been  disposed  in  that  case  to 
give  those  men  increased  rank  before  they  were  discharged,  so  they 
m^ht  go  home  with  the  increased  rank? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Was  there  an  order  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
that  there  should  be  no  promotion  made  for  distinguished  service 
of  that  character? 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  orders  issued  by  the  General  Staff  governing 
promotion  repeated  always  that  the  recommendations  for  promo- 
tion must  be  based  upon  what  the  man  is  doing  now,  and  his  former 
service,  no  matter  how  meritorious  it  may  have  been,  shall  not  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  orders  I  have 
ever  read.    I  saw  it. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  a^^ree  with  you.  ' 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  knew  one  particular  man,  for  instance,  who  was 
wounded  twice,  gassed,  and  finally  had  to  spend  about  a  year  in  a 
sanitarium  to  recover,  went  throug:h  all  that  bitter  fighting  with 
the  English,  and  went  out  of  the  Army  with  the  same  rank  with 
which  he  went  in.  And  he  was  told,  he  told  me,  that  he  could  not 
he  promoted  because  of  that  rule  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  had  made. 

Gen.  Ireland.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  Sanford.  No  matter  what  he  had  done,  or  how  often  he  had 
been  cited  for  distinguished  service  abroad,  or  how  many  times 
he  had  been  woxmded,  inasmuch  as  he  was  about  to  go  out  of  the 
Army  he  could  not  receive  any  consideration  for  what  he  had  done? 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  entirely  correct.  This  present  law  of  ours 
governing  promotions,  which  is  an  excellent  law.  is  defective  in  one 
way  and  should  be  changed.  For  promotion  from  the  grade  of 
major  to  lieutenant  colonel,  or  from  liontenant  colonel  to  colonel, 
it  says  that  if  the  officer  being  examined  is  disqualified  for  physical 
disability  incident  to  the  service  he  shall  be  retired,  but  if  disquali- 
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fled  for  any  other  cause  he  shall  be  suspended  from  promotion  for  a 
period  of  one  year  and  be  reexamined.  Under  that  law  an  offi<^ 
who  is  disqualified  physically  by  his  own  misconduct  can  not  be 
discharged  from  the  service  until  he  has  gone  Uirough  that  period 
of  suspension  for  one  year.  If  he  is  a  nabitu^and  we  have  a 
case  in  the  medical  department  ri^t  now  who  is  a  habitufi — ^he 
serves  that  one  year*s  suspension.  I  think  the  law  should  be  changed 
to  read  that  if  found  disqualified  for  physical  disability  not  incid^t 
to  the  service  he  shall  be  retired  or  wnoUy  retired,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President.  I  think  that  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
present  promotion  law. 

Mr.  Dent.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  national-defense  act  when 
you  say  "  the  present  law  "  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  present  promotion  law  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment was  passed  in  1908.  It  was  modified  in  1909,  in  regard  to 
promotion  of  major  to  lieutenant  colonel.  Then  the  defense  act 
required  an  examination  all  the  way  up,  and  the  existing  law  of  the 
medical  department  was  applied  to  examination  for  lieutenant  colo- 
nel to  a  colonel.  So  it  is  the  19Q8  and  1909  law  that  is  defective  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  Greene.  A  similar  provision  obtains  with  regard  to  promo- 
tion by  seniority  in  the  other  arm  of  the  service,  does  it  not?  At 
least,  as  I  recall  it,  there  was  a  period  of  one  year's  probation  re- 
(|uired  in  case  an  officer  failed  to  pass  his  examination  for  promo- 
tion, and  then  if  he  qualified  he  was  reinstated. 

G^.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  That  applies  to  the  line  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  distinguished  from  the  act  "you  speak  of? 

Gen.  Irei«\nd.  Yes,  sir.  On  examination  of  first  lieutenants  and 
captains  in  the  Medical  Corps,  if  the  officer  fails  to  pass  hT^  exami- 
nation, he  is  discharged  with  one  year's  pay.  A  major  in  the  Medical 
Corps  going  up  to  lieutenant  colonel  has  been  in  the  service  more 
than  20  yeai-s.  It  was  thought  fair  that  he  should  be  retired  without 
promotion  if  he  fails  in  his  examination.  That  is  in  the  grade  of 
major. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  are  speaking  only  with  reference  to  the  Medical 
Corps  law  ? 
Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  diffei-s  somewhat  from  the  law  provided  for  the 
line? 

Gen.  Ireland,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  They  do  not  get  successive  examinations  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps,  do  they  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir.  I  personally  think  it  is  unwise  to  give  a 
man  a  year  to  prepare  for  reexamination.  If  a  man  is  a  drone,  is  too 
lazy  to  keep  up  with  his  work,  I  think  the  service  is  a  good  deal 
better  oif  if  he  is  out  of  it.  If  he  has  been  brilliant  enough  to  secure 
a  commission  in  the  Army,  if  he  is  ^iven  a  year  to  jjrepare  for  a  re- 
examination he  will  probably  pass  it,  and  then  he  will  lapse  into  his 
former  habits.  I  think  the  present  law  is  a  ^ood  deal  better. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  examinations  are  very  ngid  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  They  are  very  searching.  We  not  only  examine  a 
man,  but  we  taken  him  into  the  Armv  Medical  School  and  keep  him 
there  eight  months  before  we  give  him  a  commission.  We  have  a 
long  time  to  supervise  him  and  look  him  over.  GoOgIc 
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The  present  bill  provides  for  second  lieutenant  jfor  the  Dentaf 
Cibrps  and  the  Veterinary  Corps.  There  are  no  second  lieutenants 
authMized  by  law  in  the  Dental  Corps  at  present.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  expect  a  man  to  educate  himself  as  a  dentist  must 
educate  himself  and  to  expect  him  to  come  into  the  service  as  a  second 
lieutenant.  I  do  not  believe  that  law  fthbuld  be  passed.  I  think  it  is  a 
^reat  injustice,  and  it  would  handicap  the  department  very  seriously 
m  securing  the  necessary  dental  service  for  the  Army.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  dentists  of  the  country  would  accept  it  at  all,  because  their 
prospects  in  civil  life  are  very  flattering  and  some  inducement  must 
be  given  to  persuade  them  to  come  into  the  service. 

Under  the  present  law  the  veterinary  officer  is  required  to  come  in 
as  a  second  lieutenant.  To  continue  that  in  this  bill  would,  I  believe, 
be  a  mistake.  Veterinary  medicine  has  been  placed  on  a  very  high 
plain,  and  the  opportunities  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  civil  Uie  have 
become  much  more  flattering.  If  we  are  going  to  have  the  class  of 
Teterinary  service  .in  the  Army  we  want,  we  must  ofl'er  them  some 
inducement,  and  I  believe  they  shoold  come  in  as  first  lieutenants. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  special  rating  for  nurses,  dispensary 
c'ler^  and  surgical  dressers.  Smce  that  law  was  passed  the  im- 
portance of  laboratory  work  and  X-ray  work  and  the  work  of  the 
dental  assistant  has  increased  immensely,  and  I  believe  these  assist- 
ants should  be  given  a  special  rating  just  as  other  special  ratings  are 
given,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  special  rating  of  $5  a  month  for  men  who 
qualify  in  these  different  activities  is  a  veiy  moderate  rate. 

A  slight  modification  of  the  defense  act  allows  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment five  privates,  first  class,  to  one  private.  This  bill  allows  two 
privates  to  one  private,  fii-st  class.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  That 
IS  a  discoura^ment  to  men  to  enlist  in  the  Medical  Department.  The 
class  of  sen'ice  in  the  Medical  Department  is  not  particularly  attrac- 
tive for  men.  The  ^reat  number  of  men  prefer  to  be  in  the  line  of 
the  Army.  This  is  simply  adding  a  discouragement  to  men  to  come 
into  the  Medical  Department.  I  think  the  old  law  should  stand  giv- 
ing five  privates,  first  class,  to  one  private.  We  want  the  best  class 
of  men  we  can  get  around  our  hospitals. 

Sanpord.  Whrni  is  that  provision  in  the  bill? 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  in  section  10.  In  giving  the  number  of  pri- 
vates (first  class)  to  privates,  you  will  find  there  are  twice  as  many 
privates  as  there  are  privates  (first  class).  There  are  5,334  privates 
(first  class)  and  10,669  privates. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  few  minutes  to  put  up  a  proposition  which 
I  believe  is  greatly  in  the  interest  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Medical 
Departoient. 

The  Chairman.  Take  all  the  time  you  want,  General. 

Gen.  Ireland.  This  could  be  accomplished  without  expense.  For 
some  time  we  have  needed  a  service  corps.  During  the  Civil  War 
field  hospitals  and  ambulances  were  authorized  along  about  1862, 
and  at  that  time  by  act  of  Congress  and  by  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment line  officers  could  be  detailed  to  act  as  our  quartermasters 
at  our  ^neral  hospital  and  as  commanders  of  ambulance  companies. 
They  did  work  of  a  nonprofessional  character.  It  is  needless  for  me 
to  tell  the  committee  that  the  quality  of  officers  we  want  to  do  tJiat 
work  will  not  come  to  the  Medical  Department  in  tim&-ef  active 
operation.   They,  of  course,  want  to  remain  witlfi9tbfii»>eBS^§i3. 
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That  has  resulted  in  the  medical  officers  commanding^  the  ambulance 
companies,  having  charge  of  our  transportation,  actmg  as  adjutants 
of  our  hospitals,  being  the  c^uartermasters  or  prop^y  officers  or 
miess  officers  in  our  lai^  institutions. 

It  has  taken  an  enormous  number  of  these  highly  trained  medical 
officers  for  nonprofessional  work,  which  is  a  great  wastage  of  mate- 
rial, as  they  ought  to  be  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  domg  profes- 
sional work.  We  would  like  to  make  enlistment  in  the  Medical 
Corps  pojpular  by  offering  men  a  commission,  after  five  years'  service, 
in  a  service  corps.  They  must  come  in  the  Medical  Department  and 
serve  as  enlisted  men  for  five  years,  and  at  least  three  years  of  that 
time  should  be  in  the  grade  of  noncommissioned  officer,  indicative 
that  they  have  made  good  as  enlisted  men.  After  a  certain  length 
of  time  they  could  be  examined  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  commissioned  in  the  service  corps.  They 
would  be  our  adjutants,  property  officei*s,  mess  officers,  pharmacists, 
and  perform  all  such  nonprofessional  work.  The  Medical  Corps  is 
willing  to  give  up  officers  in  the  grade  of  major,  captain,  and  first 
lieutenant  sufficient  to  organize  tiiat  corps.  We  ask  for  one  su'vice 
corps  man  for  every  two  tiiousand  enlisted  men,  and  we  will  give 
up  enough  of  our  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  medical  officers  in  the 
Medical  Corps  to  organize  that  service  corps. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  ask  for  one  service  corps  officer? 

Gen.  Ireland.  For  every  2,000  men. 

Mr.  Sanford.  To  what  grade  would  you  suggest  promoting  such 
men! 

Gen.  Ireland.  Not  above  the  grade  of  major.  That  would  make 
enlistment  in  the  Medical  Corps  very  attractive.  It  provides  a  future 
for  the  enlisted  man. 

It  would  solve  another  problem  whicli  has  bothered  the  depart- 
ment for  a  long  time.  There  is  some  need  for  pharmacists  in  the 
United  States  Army.  They  have  them  in  the  Navy.  They  have  a 
pharmaceutical  corps.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  need  to  organize  a 
pharmaceutical  corps  in  the  Army,  but  if  we  have  a  service  corps 
we  could  take  care  of  a  certain  number  of  pharmacists  in  that  service 
corps. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  phar- 
niaceutical  corps  in  the  Army  is  not  admitted  by  the  pharmacists, 
is  it,  General  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  they  believe,  and  have  believed  for  many 
years,  and  have  insisted  for  many  years,  tliat  we  should  have  phar- 
nmcists  in  the  Medical  Department;  but  I  have  had  a  talk  with  the 
pharmacists,  and  they  have  aj^ed  that  if  we  can  secure  a  service 
corps  and  will  give  them  a  limited  number  of  pharmacists,  they  will 
accept  that  and  will  be  satisfied.  I  believe  the  pharmacists  of  the 
country  will  accede  to  what  I  have  said. 

As  I  say,  that  corps  could  be  organized  without  a  cent  of  expense 
to  the  Government,  and  it  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Medical 
Corps  by  keeping  our  highly  tarined  medical  officers  at  their  pro- 
fessional work  and  give  us  officers  to  do  our  nonprofessional  work. 
This  corps  would  make  enlistment  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army  much  more  attractive. 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  seems  to  be  a  splendid  sufrgestion.  I  can  see  how 
necessary  it  is  to  do  that  work,  but  it  seems  like  a  great  waste  dw-ing 
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the  war  to  have  these  splendid  doctors  doing  work  that  a  business 
man  could  do. 

Gen.  Irelani}.  That  a  trained  business  man  can  do.  We  solved 
that  problem  in  France  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Perhaps  a  trained  business  man  could  do  better 
than  the  doctors. 

Gen.  Iitix.AND.  They  would  probablv  do  as  well.  There  is  one  thi^ 
about  a  doctor,  if  I  may  say  it.  He  aoes  most  tilings  very  well.  He 
makes  a  good  adjutant,  a  good  quartermaster,  a  good  mess  officer. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Lawyers  are  the  same  way. 

Gen.  Ibeland.  That  is  a  waste  of  very  good  material.  We  solved 
that  problem  in  France  by  taking  the  old  noncommissioned  officers 
and  making  first  lieutenants  and  captains  of  them  in  the  Sanitarr 
Corps,  and  assigning  them  to  these  nonprofessional  duties.  It  took 
an  enormous  amount  of  nonprofessional  work  off  the  Medical  De- 
partment. It  can  be  OTovided  for  in  this  law  without  any  expense 
to  the  Government.  To  make  the  proposition  complete,  we  could 
then  change  the  Medical  Department  enlisted  force  to  the  medical 
service  force,  so  it  would  be  just  one  corps  and  they  could  enlist  and 
go  up  to  the  grade  of  major. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  leads  me  to  ask  about  Uie  so-called  Sanitary 
Corps. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  that  not  form  a  nucleus  for  this  very  thing 
you  surest? 

Gen.  Irelakd.  It  would ;  yes,  sir.  And  I  am  very  glad  you  asked 
that  question.  We  could  prepare  for  an  emergency  by  only  giving 
the  grade  of  major  in  the  service  corps  in  actualservice,  but  the  vari- 
ous grades  all  the  way  up  in  the  inactive  list  of  the  Reserve  Corps. 
By  doing  that  we  could  call  these  different  specialists  who  were  in 
the  service  during  the  war  into  the  Reserve  Corps  and  have  them 
ready  in  time  of  emer|rency.  It  would  take  the  place  to  a  consider- 
able extent  of  the  sanitary  corps.  This  bill,  however  provides  that 
the  law  of  May  18,  1917,  under  which  the  Sanitary  Corps  was  or- 
ganized, shall  be  operative  in  time  ofwar. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  you  continue  in  the  law  as  it  is  proposed  the 
organization  of  the  Sanitary  Corps,  or  would  you  look  for  it  to  grow 
out  of  the  Service  Corps  you  have  suggested? 

Gen.  Ireund.  Let  it  grow  out  of  uie  Service  Corps  we  have  sug- 
gested. Let  the  grades  of  the  Service  Corps  on  the  inactive  list  go 
up  through  and  include  the  grade  of  colonel,  so  we  can  get  a  numt«r 
of  specialists  in  civil  life  and  have  them  ready  for  time  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Greene.  Perhaps  the  words  "  sanitary  corps  "  are  not  neces- 
sary to  be  retained  in  the  law,  if  the  Service  Corps  performs  the 
functions  I 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  just  as  well.  That  is  just  a  name.  They 
had  all  sorts  of  chemists  and  all  sorts  of  scioitists  in  the  service 
doin^  work  under  the  sanitary  corps. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  seem  to  be  c|uite  familiar  with  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  also  with  the  provisions  of  existing  law.  I 
want  to  ask  you,  in  the  light  of  your  experience,  whether  you  feel 
that  there  is  any  ^eat  necessity  for  hurry  at  this  time  to  reenact 
this  bill,  or  some  similar  bill,  and  to  change  our  existing  military 
status?  Not  as  a  movement  toward  ihe  training  of  the  youth.  That 
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is  a  separate  proposition  that  is  contained  in  this  bill.  I  am  speaJk- 
ing  of  the  Regular  Army.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  great  dimcult; 
or  defect  in  the  present  law  that  would  require  any  haste  or  im- 
mediate action  in  order  that  the  War  Department  might  be  able  to 
function  ? 

Gen.  Ibeland.  It  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  answer  that,  Mr. 
Chairmaai. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  fair  to  give  your  opinion,  I  think. 

Cren.  IkeiiAmd.  That  is  not  my  business.  That  is  the  policy  of  the 
War  Department.  I  think  that  pertains  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that.  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  admit 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  it  another  way,  General.  Do  you 
have  in  mind  at  this  time  any  glaring  defects,  so  far  as  the  Kegular 
Army  is  concerned,  In  the  existing  law,  other  tiian  tiie  three  or  four 
amendments  that  you  have  suggested  to  take  care  of  promotions  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  and  the  creation  of  a  service  corps,  and  so  on? 

Gen.  Ireland.  If  you  will  let  me  say  that  the  Medical  Department 
can  function  under  the  present  law,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  I  can 
say  that. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  do  mean  by  tiie  "  pr^ent  law  Tlie  permanent 
law? 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  permanent  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  national  defense  act? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  the  Medical  Corps  can  function 
under  the  national  defense  law,  with  some  slight  modifications  that 
I  have  suggested. 

The  CriAiRMAN.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  you  can  function  better 
under  it  than  you  can  under  this  proposed  law  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Oh,  yes.  May  I  just  say  that  we  arc  having  a  very 
hard  time  to  hold  the  medical  officers  in  the  service,  the  officers  of  the 
r^ular  corps.  About  70  of  our  men  have  resignedj  and  their  resig- 
nations have  been  accepted  since  the  armistice  was  signed.  One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  have  resigned  since  the  11th  of  November.  It  has 
been  my  policy  to  disapprove  all  resignations  of  regular  medical  of- 
ficers at  tne  present  time,  during  the  present  emergency,  and  I  think 
the  members  of  the  corps  understand  that.  There  have  been  very 
few  exceptions  made  to  that  rule.  If  it  should  be  announced  tJiat 
resignations  would  be  accepted,  I  am  quite  sure  a  great  number  would 
come  in  at  once. 

In  looking  over  the  reasons  for  resignations,  practically  all  of 
them  say  that  they  are  not  able  to  live  and  support  their  family  on 
what  they  are  receiving.  I  would  like  to  leave  that  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  say  it  is  going  to  be  a  most  difficult  thing  for  the  Medical 
Department  to  recruit  the  corps  under  the  most  mvorable  circum- 
stances. The  attractions  for  young  medical  men  in  civil  life  have 
multiplied  so  much  in  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  going  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  in  the  future  to  obtain  medical  officers.  In  1906 
we  had  160  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  166,  to  be  accurate, 
and  about  28,000  students  were  attending  these  schools,  and  some- 
thing like  5,500  or  5,600  doctors  were  being  graduated  every  year. 
But  as  a  result  of  a  campaign  for  a  better  education  of  medical  men, 
the  number  of  schools  has  been  reduced  to  80,  and  the  number  of 
medical  students  to  approximately  14,000.   The  schools  and  the  stu- 
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dents  have  been  cut  right  in  two.  Two  gears'  collegiate  education  is 
required  before  most  medical  schools  will  accept  any  students.  In 
otnei*  words,  six  years  are  required  in  college.  Medical  students  after 
graduating  must  spend  at  least  a  year  in  a  hospital,  and  in  a  good 
many  instances  tiiey  are  compelled  to  sf>end  18  months  to  2  or  3  years 
in  hospitals  in  completing  their  education. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  comparatively  few  of  them  would  think 
of  coming  into  tlie  Aimy  unless  they  know  that  Army  life  would  be 
made  more  attractive  to  them.  The  cost  of  liviikg  has  eone  up  tre- 
mendoiisly,  as  you  all  know,  and  that  has  made  our  inaucements  a 
goo<l  deal  less  attractive.  It  is  persuading  a  great  many  of  our 
officers  to  leave  the  service.  Several  offiiers  of  long  service — 10 
yeai-s — have  resigned  since  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  I  was  told 
only  yesterday  tlmt  another  officer  who  has  nearly  20  j^ears  of  service 
is  thinking  very  seriously  of  asking  to  leave  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  General,  would  you  arrive  at  that  in  one  of  two 
ways,  or  both — ^I>y  taking  them  in  at  higher  rank  to  begin  with  and 
try  to  bring  men  that  Wav,  or  would  you  give  them  a  higher  rank 
on  entering  the  service  and  increase  the  salary  also? 

Gen.  Ibeland.  I  believe  tliat  in  the  interest  of  the  service  a  medical 
man  should  come  in  as  a  first  lieutenant  and  serve  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  I  think  throe  years  of  service  is  long  enough  to  serve  for 
a  captaincy.  There  has  got  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  training  before 
a  medical  man  has  his  full  worth  in  the  Army.  They  are  good  physi- 
cians. The  fact  that  a  man  has  passed  an  Army  medical  boara  and 
passed  through  the  Army  medical  school  is  evidence  that  he  is  well 
informed  in  his  profession.  He  may  not  be  a  successful  doctor,  but 
he  is  well  informed  in  his  profession.  Then  he  must  learn  the  Army 
way  of  doing  business  before  he  becomes  really  efficient.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  is  high  enou^,  and  three  years' 
service  for  a  captaincy.  I  think  that  is  fair.  Of  course,  the  first 
thing  for  a  doctor  is  to  know  how  to  ta^  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  but  there  are  a  good  man^  other  things  which  must  be 
familiar  to  medical  officers  besides  strictly  professional  work. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  would  be  more  ana  more  limited  if  you  had  the 
service  corps? 

Gen.  Irewnd.  Yes;  that  would  be  more  limited  if  we  had  the  serv- 
ice corps. 

Mr.  Sakford.  And  more  time  could  be  given  to  professional  work 


Gen.  Ibelahd.  If  we  can  have  the  service  corps,  tibe  question  of 
paper  work  and  care  of  property  and  all  these  things  would  be 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  the  General  had  prepared  a  draft 
on  the  service  corps? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  prepare  anything  except  your  views  on 
the  service  corps? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  can  prepare,  at  your  suggesticm,  a  draft  of  these 
amendments. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Send  it  over  so  it  can  go  into  the  record 
with  your  statement.  You  will  get  your  statement  to  revise. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  May  I  attach  it  to  the 
statement? 

The  Ckairkan.  Tes;  following  your  statement 
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Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  you  expect  the  General  to  giTe  us 
a  statement  as  to  universal  military  training! 

The  Chaibhan.  If  he-  desires  to  discuss  that  feature/ 1  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Gen.  Ireu^nd.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  in  universal  mili- 
tary training.  I  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  for  the 
country  that  could  happen.  We  take  these  young  men,  and  for  a 
period  of  time  that  mav  be  desi^ated  by  Congress  we  can  examine 
them,  we  can  discover  their  physical  defects,  we  can  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  for  them.  Men  with  weak  feet  and  weak  backs  and 
curvature  of  tiie  spine  can  be  wonderfully  unproved  by  training  and 
education.  The  mental  defectives  can  be  classified^  and  they  can  be 
sent  back  to  civil  life  and  can  probably  be  placed  in  work  they  can 
do.  The  health  of  these  young  men  will  be  greatly  improved  by  three 
or  four  or  six  months  in  camp.  We  will  clean  them  up  physically. 
Everybody  knows  that  from  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years. 
We  will  teach  them  the  evils  of  venereal  disease  and  the  distant  con- 
sequences of  venereal  infection,  and  during  the  time  they  are  in  ttie 
service  they  will  learn  something  about  discipline  and  have  some 
respect  for  authority,  something  that  we  do  not  have  in  our  homes 
and  we  should  have.  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
the  Government  could  have,  to  have  this  universal  training  for  a 
limited  period.  And  at  the  same  time  it  would  give  these  young 
men  an  idea  of  a  soldier^s  life,  so  that  in  time  of  emergency  they 
would  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Government. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  care  of  these  men  in  camp.  They 
will  be  young  men  18  or  19  years  old.  When  they  come  to  our  camps 
we  must  expect  them  to  have  the  diseases  of  childhood,  particularly 
if  thej  come  from  the  rural  districts,  and  we  have  got  to  make  pre- 
paration for  their  care.  We  would  have  to  have  a  very  liberal  over- 
head of  doctors  to  take  care  of  them  and  a  very  liberal  overhead  of 
enlisted  personnel.  If  there  are  600,000  young  men  in  this  training 
every  year  I  should  say  that  we  would  have  to  have  an  overhead  oi 
probably  1,000  doctors  and  probably  S  or  4  per  cent  of  enlisted 
personnel. 

Mr.  Black.  I  am  impressed  with  the  suggestion  that  if  we  embaHc 
upon  the  policy  of  universal  military  trainmg  of  the  youth  it  will  be 
the  first  opportunity  in  peace  time  for  the  country  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  the  health  ox  its  youth  and  to  institute  and  apply  cor- 
rective measures  diat  may  save  these  young  men  a  lifetime  of  misery 
and  misfortune. 

Qen.  Ireland.  That  would  be  <me  of  the  greatest  assets  of  military 
training.  I  have  the  figures  all  prepared  and  in  manuscript  form  of 
the  defects  found  in  the  draft,  and  they  are  waiting  publication,  be- 
cause there  is  not  sufficient  money  to  do  it.  It  will  t«  a  most  valuable 
document.  It  will  ^ive  an  idea  of  what  the  country  can  expect  in 
man  power  of  a  million  men.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  number  of  dis- 
abilities found  in  a  million  men,  two  and  a  half  million  men.  It  will 
be  of  immense  value  to  the  Army  and  health  officers  and  social  work- 
ers of  civil  life.  It  is  divided  into  States  and  districts  of  the  States 
and  large  cities.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  that 
has  been  prepared,  I  think,  since  the  Civil  War.  There  has  been  no 
opportunity  to  prepare  such  a  document,  and  I  hope  to  find  some  way 
to  have  it  published  veiy  soon. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  suggested  by  your  experience  and  stud^  of  this 
record  that  a  large  part  of  these  physically  disabled  are  discovered 
and  are  subject  to  correction? 

Gen.  Ikkland.  A  great  many  of  them  are.  I  know  that  was  the 
y  caq>erience  in  this  war.  Take^  for  instance,  the  question  of  flat  feet, 
which  is  a  very  disturbing  thing  to  a  man  who  must  be  on  his  feet. 
If  we  could  give  these  men  proper  exercise  and  teach  them  the  proper 
method  of  standing,  we  could  correct  a  large  percentage  of  those  dis- 
abilities. 

Mr.  Greene.  Take  men  who  are  found  upon  examinatipn  to  be  in 
such  state  of  disability  as  not  to  be  even  prospectively  available  for 
training;  they  could  go  back  to  their  homes  with  some  certificate  or 
statement  of  the  surgeon  which  might  indicate  to  thenf  for  the  first 
time  the  necessity  for  taking  medical  advice  and  treatment  at  home. 

Gen.  Ibeland.  Exactly  so.  A  great  many  of  these  men  who  are 
disabled  and  would  be  rejected  for  military  service  could  be  brought 
into  a  camp  and  be  made  physically  fit.  That  would  be  a  great  asset. 
Another  thing,  we  would  pick  up  innumerable  cases  of  incipient 
tuberculosis.  Those  men  could  be  treated  and  cured. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  those  cases  could 
be  sent  back  home  warned  for  Uie  first  time  that  they  ought  to  take 
medical  counsel  and  treatment 

Gen.  Ireland.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Dent.  Does  not  this  bill  exclude  the  physically  unfit? 
Gen.  Ireland.  Oh,  yes;  but  in  making  the  regulations  they  could 
be  made  liberal. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  would  at  least  afford  an  opportunity  for  many  of 
these  men  to  find  out  for  the  first  time  that  they  were  physically 
unfit. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  training  would  be  a  very 
fine  thing  for  the  youth,  but  it  is  a  pretty  big  proposition  that  we 
have  to  think  about. 

Gen.  Ireund.  It  is  tremendous. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  big  problems  would  be  the  medical 
attention. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  testified  ^t  your  men  are  resign- 
ing and  getting  out. 
Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  having  diflSculty  in  getting  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  to  take  care  of  Uie  regular  staff. 
Gen.  Ireland.  Ko  doubt  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Under  a  peace-time  basis,  if  we  call  600,000 
young  men  into  the  camps  we  will  have  no  medical  care  for  them. 
Gen.  Ireland.  Yes.  ' 

The  Chairman.  How  are  we  going  to  get  those  doctors?  Would 
you  favor  drafting  them? 

Gen.  iRFJCiND.  If  it  is  necessary  to  draft  them,  they  will  have  to 
be  drafted.  I  just  want  to  say  that  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
I  medical  profession  holds  its  head  up  about — that  we  furnished  more 
than  30,000  doctors  and  did  not  rely  upon  the  draft.  I  believe  the 
medical  profession  of  the  country  will  come  to  the  front  and  take 
care  of  the  youth  of  the  country  in  these  camps. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  General,  that  if  we  enacted  that 
sort  of  le^^islation  we  cooM  secure  some  assistance  from  the  Beserye 
Oorps  and  from  the  contract  sui^eonsY 

Gen.  Irei^and.  It  might  be.  I  believe  we  could  get  a  good  many 
men  from  the  Reserve  Corps  to  come  in  and  serve  during  the  training 
cami>  i}eriod.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing,  if  it  is  not  provided  for, 
and  it  is  not  provided  for  here.  It  will  be  on  vour  hands  when  the 
first  100  men  come  into  camp,  because  they  will  come  with  the  dis- 
eases of  childhood,  just  as  they  always  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  not  make  proper  provision  to  take  care 
of  the  youth  from  a  medical  standpomt,  and  we  drafted  600,000 
boys  into  training,  and  an  epidemic  of  influenza  should  come  along, 
and  they  would  begin  to  die  by  the  thousands,  tlie  Members  of  Con- 
gress responsible  for  that  would  h&ve  a  pretty  serious  proposition 
on  their  hands. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Olnet.  Would  you  favor  the  six-months  period  in  preference 
to  three  months? 

Gen.  Ireland.  If  it  were  left  to  me;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  hardly  think 
it  is  my  business  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  in 
that  wav.  Three  months  is  a  very  short  time.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  these  voung  men  into  camp  and  get  them  examined,  t:«cause 
a  great  number  of  them  are  going  to  be  sick,  and  a  good  deal  of 
time  will  be  spent  in  getting  them  over  these  disabilities  they  are 
sure  to  have.  Three  months  would  be  a  very,  very  short  time.  I 
think  it  should  be  longer. 

Mr.  Olnet.  Would  you  make  it  optional  witii  the  youth,  so  that  it 
might  not  interrupt  their  vocation? 

Gen.  Ireland.  If  that  could  be  done  without  interfering  with  the 
military  training,  it  might  be  well  to  do  it,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
mandatory  if  you  have  a  training  law. 

Mr.  Olnet.  The  young  man  is  on  what  is  called  a  probationary 
period  when  he  goes  home. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Olnet.  And  is  subject  to  recall  for  six  months'  training? 
Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  certainly  enjoyed  your  statement,  and 
we  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  put  in  this  suggestion  in 
the  form  of  a  provision  taking  care  of  the  Service  Corps. 

(At  this  point  the  following  draft  of  provision  for  establishing  a 
Medical  Service  Coips  was  ordered  inserted :) 

ABUT  BBOBOANIZATION — PBOPOHED  SECTION  BEUTinO  TO  URDIGAT.  SEBTICE  C0XP8. 

A  Medical  Service  Corps  la  hereby  established,  whldi  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
Hedlcal  Department,  and  shall  consist  of  a  commlsBlonf^d  force  and  an  enlisted 
force. 

The  commissioned  force  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  shall  consist  of  officers, 
the  total  number  of  whom  shall  approximately  be  equal  to  one  for  every  2,000  of 
the  total  enlisted  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  authorized  from  time  to  time  to 
law,  and  shall  be  distributed  by  grades  as  follows :  Majors,  25  per  cent ;  cap- 
tains and  first  lieutenants,  75  per  cent :  Provided,  That  If  by  reason  of  a  reduc- 
tion by  law  of  the  anthorlzed  enlisted  strength  of  the  B^lar  Aiw  the  total 
number  of  officers  In  the  Medical  Service  Oorps  commissioned  previously  to  such 
reduction  shall  for  the  time  being  ecceed  the  equivalent  of  one  for  2,000  of 
such  reduced  enlisted  strength,  the  total  number  of  said  officers  shall  be  re- 
duced to  said  equivalent  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  first  proviao  of  sectton 
10  of  the  National  Defense  Act  approved  June  S,  1016  (88  Statptes  at  Large 
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166),  reflecting  the  Medical  Corps:  Provided  further,  That  the  DtHnber  of 
maJofB  In  the  Medical  Corps  authorizefl  by  section  10,  of  the  National  Defense 
Act.  approved  June  8,  1916,  <39  Statutes  at  Large  106),  shall  be  dimlsbed  by 
the  number  of  majors  in  the  Medical  Service  Ck)rp8,  and  the  number  of  captains 
and  first  lieutenants  In  the  Medical  Corps  shall  be  diminished  by  the  number  of 
captains  and  first  lieutenants  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps :  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  in  the  last  preceding  proviso  shall  be  held  or  construed  so  as  to 
discbarge  any  ofBcer  from  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army  or  to  deprive 
him  of  the  commission  which  he  now  holds  therein. 

The  officers  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  shall  be  utilized  so  far  as  practicable 
In  the  performance  of  the  business  and  administrative  functions  of  die  Medical 
D^rtment,  to  wit,  as  adjutants  of  Medical  Department  units,  registrars  of 
hospitals,  pharmacists,  medical  pro[>erty  and  supply  offleers,  medical  finance 
officers,  hospital  mess  officers,  and  in  other  positions  where  the  special  pro- 
fessional training  of  medical  officers  Is  not  required. 

Officers  of  the  Medical  Service  Corjw  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  nnd  consrat  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  and  of  the  Veterinary  Corps  who 
Rhall  have  served  not  less  than  5  years  In  one  or  both  of  said  corps,  including 
service  in  the  Hospital  Corps  and  In  the  enlisted  force  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, and  not  less  than  3  years  in  noncommissioned  grades,  who  shall  at  the 
date  of  appointment  be  citizens  of  the  Unitett  States  and  not  more  than  S2 
years  old,  nnd  who  shall  have  been  found  qualified  by  a  Ix^rd  of  not  less  than 
three  officers  of  the  Medical  Department  for  the  duties  of  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  upon  such  examination  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided,  That  persons  who,  having  previously  been 
enlisted  men  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  for  not  less  than  5  years, 
shall  have  served  honorably  as  commissioned  officers  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  with  Germany,  shall  until  July  1,  1^,  be  eligible 
regardless  of  age  for  appointment  to  original  vacancies  In  any  grade  In  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  created  by  this  section. 

The  enlisted  force  of  the  Medical  Department  Is  hereby  merged  Into  the 
Medical  Service  Corps,  and  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  con- 
stitute and  be  Iinown  as  the  enlisted  force  thereof.  The  total  strength  of  the 
enlisted  force  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  shall  be  approximately  equal  to, 
but  not  exceed,  except  as  provided  in  section  10  of  the  national  defense  act 
approved  June  3,  1916  (39  Stat.  L.,  166),  the  equivalent  of  51  per  cent  of  the 
total  enlisted  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  authorized  from  time  to  time  by 
law,  and  shall  include  the  grades  of  chauffeur  and  wagoner.  Chauffeurs  and 
stable  sergeants  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  shall  have  the  same  rnnk,  pay, 
and  allowances  as  sergeants  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps,  and  wagoners  the 
same  pay  and  allowances  as  wagoners  of  Infantry.  Privates  first  class  of  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  shall  be  eligible  for  ratings  as  surgical  assistant,  labora- 
tory assistant,  X-ray  assistant,  dispensary  assistant,  dental  assistant,  or  nurse, 
eadi  at  $5  a  month:  Provided,  That  no  enlisted  man  shall  receive  more  than 
one  rating  for  additional  pay  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  nor  shall  any 
enlisted  man  receive  any  additional  pe^  under  such  rating  unless  be  shall  have 
actually  performed  the  duties  for  which  be  shall  be  rated. 

Etxcept  as  hereinbefore  provided,  original  appolntmente  In  the  commissioned 
force  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  shall  be  In  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  and 
first  lieutenants  shall,  subject  to  the  prescribed  examination,  be  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  captain  after  five  years'  service  in  the  commissioned  force  of  the 
Me<lical  Service  Corps:  Provided,  however,  Tliat  the  period  during  which  any 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  shall  have  served  between  April  6, 
1917,  and  July  1.  1920.  as  a  conunlssioned  officer  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  counted  as  a  portion  of  the  period  of  service  required  to  make 
Mm  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain. 

Except  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  laws  governing  promotion  in  the  Medical 
Corps  shall  so  far  as  applicable  govern  promotion  In  the  commissioned  force  of 
the  Medical  Service  Corps. 

Officers  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  shall  exercise  command  only  In  their 
own  corps :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  or  any  other  law  shall  be  held  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  to  enrdse  command. 
In  and  over  the  Medical  Service  Corps. 


(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Saturday, 
October  4, 1919,  at  10^  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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OOHMITTBE  ON  MlLTTARY  AfFAIRS, 

-  House  of  Representati\te8, 
Satwrday^  Septemher  27, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

SIATEKEHT  OF  XAJ.  GEH.  C.  C.  WILLIAMS,  CHIEF  OF  ORDNAJTCE, 
ACCOHPAHIED  BT  LIEUT.  COL.  0.  J.  GATCHELL. 

The  Chaibman.  Gen.  Williiwns,  we  are  considering  the  bills  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army.  There  are  three  or  four  of  them  pend- 
ing. Up  to  the  present  time  the  hearings  have  practically  embraced 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  the  War  Department  (H.  R.  8287)  for  the 
reoiganization  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  for  other  purposes.  We  would  like  to  have  you  give  tiie 
committee  the  benefit  of  your  suggestions  on  these  propositions. 

Gen.  WnxiAMS.  The  bill  H.  R.  9287  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
2715? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  WnxiAHS.  In  so  far  as  the  Ordnance  Department  is  con- 
cerned the  sections  of  this  bill  which  affect  it  are  section  12,  page  13; 
section  31,  pa^  27;  and  section  33,  page  28.  Section  12  specifies  the 
number  or  officers  in  each  grade  that  the  Ordnance  Department  shall 
have,  and  also  the  number  in  each  grade  of  the  enlisted  force.  Sec- 
tion 31  states  how  the  officers  shall  be  commissioned  in  the  Army,  and 
it  provides  for  commissioning  officers  only  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
Field  Artillery.  Coast  Artillery,  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  one  of  the 
cori»  of  the  Medical  Department,  or  as  chaplain,  band  leader,  or  pro- 
fessor at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  Section  31  also  states 
that  "officers  for  duty  in  the  branches  hei-ein  authorized" — ^that  Ls, 
in  the  branches  I  have  just  named — and  in  which  officers  are  not 
commissioned  shall  be  obtained  by  temporary  details  from  among 
officers  of  corresponding  ^ades  in  other  branches  " ;  that  is,  that  they 
shall  be  provided  by  detail  from  the  branches  m  which  the  officers  are 
commissioned.    Section  33  prescribes  how  officers  shall  be  promoted. 

The  effect  of  those  three  sections  on  the  Ordnance  Department  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  to  destroy  it.  It  is  required  that  officers  be  fur- 
niidun  for  the  Ordnance  Department  by  detail ;  that  they  can  servo 
with  the  Ordnance  Department  only  for  four  years  out  of  each  six 
years,  which  will  prevent  our  retaining  in  the  Ordnance  Department 
upwi  the  passage  of  this  bill  any  officers  who  have  served  in  it  con- 
tinnonsly  for  a  period  longer  than  four  years  under  their  present 
details;  that  is,  we  would  have  left  a  total  of  about  58  officers. 
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The  provision  for  pi-oniotion  by  selection  will  vitally  affect  the 
officers  of  the  Ordniinii'  Department,  because  promotions  by  selection 
would  Iw  by  boards  appointed  and  constituted  of  officers  from  the 
line  of  the  Army— that  is,  the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry,  the  Field  Artil- 
lery, the  Coast  Ai-tillery.  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  soon — and  they 
Winild  probably  have  no  information  about  and  no  ex))erience  in  re- 
pird  to  the  work  done  l)y  officers  while  servinjr  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment: that  is.  offitei-s  of  the  Ordnance  Department  would  be 
i-emoved  fi-om  contact  with  the  officers  of  the  line  in  which  they 
are  commissioned  an<l  fmm  their  observation,  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Army  would  have  any  in- 
formation other  than  a  very  slifi:ht  amount  of  infonnation  con'  ern- 
ing  the  work  of  the  offieei"s  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  So  that  I 
should  anticipate  we  would  never  get  a  promotion  by  selection  in  the 
Ordnance  Department ;  that  young  officers  of  the  line  would  realize 
this;  and  that  we  woidd  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  department  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Certainly,  if  I  were  a  young  officer,  1 
should  avoid  a  detail  in  the  Onlnance  Department. 

The  CiiAiKMAx.  Under  this  bill? 

Gen.  Williams.  T'nder  this  bill. 

The  CiiAiioiAN.  T  think  it  wiis  yesterday  that  (len.  Harris  testi- 
(icil.  ntul  (Jen.  Burr  also  testified,  (ien.  Ihirr  believtd  it  would  be 
better  for  (he  Ordnance  and  possibly  the  Quarlermaster  Corps  if 
the  men  could  be  detailed  to  those  corps  pernuinently  aft  .  r  they 
reached  the  grade  of  major,  with  nn  ore  asional  detail  to  the  line 
so  that  they  could  be  familiar  witli  the  duties  of  the  troops  of  the 
line  and  coidd  coordinate  the  work  of  tlie  Ordname  Department 
with  the  movement  of  line  troops.  What  do  you  think  of  that  plan? 

Cien.  Williams.  I  go  further  than  that,  sir.  I  think  the  Ordnance 
Department  should  be  |)ermanent  fnpin  top  to  bottom.  I  think  you 
sliould  orgiuiizc  the  Onlnance  Department  so  that  an  officer  can  find 
a  career  in  it.  1  think  he  should  devote  bis  whole  life  to  it,  that  it 
is  a  specialty  just  exactly  as  law  and  medicine  or  ele-trical  engi- 
nwring  or  chemical  engineering,  and  so  on. 

Xo  private  concern — take  the  United  States  Steel  CoriJorati<m,for, 
instance— would  think  fur  a  moment  of  detailing  its  electrical  engi- 
neei-s  for  four  yeai-s  to  do  electrical  engineerings  and  then  for  four 
yeai-s  to  do  chemical  engineering,  and  then  for  four  years  to  do 
metalhn-gical  work,  and  so  on.  Tiiey  would  look  upon  that  as  an 
ahsurditi,  and  in  my  (tpinion  it  is  an  absurdity. 

The  CiiAiK-MAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tieneral,  when  this  war  broke 
out  tht'i-e  were  in  the  Ordnance  Department  (piite  »  good  many  offi- 
cers wlio  had  been  detailed  from  the  line? 

(ien.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  soon  as  Congress  passed  the  rasolntion 
declaring  that  a  state  <»f  war  existed  they  all  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
Ordnance  Department? 

Gen.  "Williams.  Every  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  many  of  them  did  get  out? 

Gen.  Williams.  Xo,  sir;  almost  none. 

The  Chairman.  Some  veiy  high  officers  got  out,  to  my  knowledge? 

Gen.  Williams.  Very  few;  I  recall  only  one  or  two.  The  Chief 
of  Ordnance  made  a  strong  stand  against  it  Tlie  duties  and  re- 
Bponsibilities  that  were  suddenly  thrown  on  the  Ortlmuice  Depart;- 
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ment  made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  sliould  have  not  only  the 
services  of  offieers  then  in  the  Ordnance  Department  but  of  a  irreat 
many  more,  and  it  would  have  been  suicidal  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Govenunent  and  the  vvelfai'e  of  the  troops  to 
detail  any  of  these  officers  back  to  the  branch  of  the  Army  in  which 
they  were  commissioned.  It  is  true  even-  one  of  them  wanted  to 
get  out  and  jset  to  the  field.  They  were  red-blooded  men,  just  ius 
anybody  commissione<l  in  the  Infantry.  Artillery,  and  Cavalry,  an<l 
they  were  just  as  capable  of  jeoinff  out  and  learning,  as  the  wliole 
Army  had  to  learn,  the  new  methods  of  making  war,  and  it  was 
against  very  strenuous  opiTOsition  on  their  pait  that  they  were  hehl. 
That  is  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for  making  tin-  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment a  permanent  oorpw.  So  that  wlien  a  man  comes  in  lie  will 
know  that  is  going  to  be  his  life  work.  So  I  think  we  should  take 
them  in,  commissioned  in  the  lowest  grades  and  made  permanent 
all  the  way  through. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  for  the  Ordnance  Depai'tment  to  properly 
perform  its  work  and  do  its  duty  to  the  line  it  must  have  sympa- 
thetic and  I'eal  contact  with  the  line.  In  my  opinion  tlie  detail  sys- 
tem, which  was  originally  enacted  for  the  jnirpose  of  accomplishing 
that  object,  had  faile<l  to  do  so.  It  has  gone  just  the  wrong  way 
about  it.  The  proper  way  to  accomplisli  contact  with  the  line  is 
by  the  detail  of  permanent  Oi*dnance  oilicers  to  centers  of  line 
thought  and  line  activity.  I  think  we  should  always  have  Ordnance 
officers  in  the  General  Staff  College.  Avhere  they  will  be  in  contact 
with  and  be  discussing  with  oilicei-s  of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  and 
Other  line  branches  the  problems  of  the  Army;  where  they  will 
get  a  proper  view  of  the  relation  of  one  arm  of  the  service  to  all 
the  others.  I  think  we  should  have  them  in  the  Artillery  School 
at  Fort  Monroe,  in  the  School  of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill,  in  the  School 
of  the  Line  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  we  shouhl  have  them  wherever 
there  is  an  organize<l  body  like  a  division.  We  should  have  them 
wherever  there  are  maneuvers;  we  should  have  them  at  department 
headquarters  so  that  they  will  always  be  in  contact  with  the  line 
of  the  Army  an<l  Im?  at  the  places  where  the  policies,  methods,  and  so 
forth  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  are  under  constant  dis- 
cussion. In  that  way,  in  my  opinion,  you  will  obtain  contact  with 
the  line  and  sympathy  with  the  line  in  a  way  that  you  can  not  do 
by  the  present  detail  system. 

In  so  far  as  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  Ordnance  Department  is 
concerned,  that  covers  the  principal  points  1  want  to  make. 

There  are  certain  other  features  of  the  present  organization  and 
of  the  or^nization  of  the  Army  as  it  would  1)e  under  this  bill  that 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  General. 

(Jen.  Williams.  First,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  division  of  the  General  Staff  called  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic.  The  Division  of  Purehase,  Storage  and  Ti-affic  wiis 
really  organized  after  the  war  was  practically  over.  It  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  handling  of  the  real  war  business  of  the  War 
Department.  All  of  that  was  done  by  existing  agencies  before  the 
Divi.sion  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  was  formed ;  that  is,^  all 
of  the  essential,  ftrndamentalpart  of  it.  The  Divisioii  of  Purchase, 
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Storage  and  Traffic  has  practically  grown  up  since  the  armistice. 
We  have  been  endeavoring  to  work  under  it  and  under  its  circulars, 
bulletins,  orders,  and  what  not  at  the  arsenals,  and  we  are  finding  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty. 

Some  time  ago  I  asked  the  arsenal  commanders  to  studv  tiie  effect 
of  these  various  outside  agencies  on  their  handling  of  the  arsenals 
and  to  report  to  us  where  interferences  resulted,  and  I  have  here  a 
compilation  of  those  i-epoits,  and  I  sliould  like  to  read  portions  of 
that,  stating  dates,  facts,  figui-es,  and  so  forth,  indicating  their  ex- 
perience with  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  in  the 
matter  of  transportation,  finance,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Kearnh.  l^fore  the  general  goes  into  that,  will  be  under- 
take to  explain  to  us  what  business  comes  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Division  of  PurchaKe,  Storage  and  Traffic?  We  made  an  effort 
here  yesterday  to  find  that  out,  but  I  do  not  think  we  did.  I  have 
not  in  my  mind  any  well-defined  idea  of  the  duties  of  that  depart- 
ment 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  branches  of  it.  Purchase  and 
storage  is  in  the  hands  of  one  g*mfral  <tffi-er,  and  finance  is  in 
the  hand«t  of  anotliei'  general  officer.  Can  you,  (Toneral,  without 
interrupting  your  own  story,  tell  the  committee  briefly  what  you 
unders^nd  that  that  new  division  is  trj'ing  to  nccoinplish? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes.  sir.  The  Purchase.,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Division  of  the  (ioneral  Staff  grew  out  of  the  necessity  that  the  war 
demonstrated  of  having  an  agency  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 
That  is  done  under  tlie  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  for  instance,  reports  directly 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  as  do 
the  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Coi']>s,  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, and  the  various  other  bureau  chiefs. 

In  the  beginning,  when  Gen.  Goethals  was  the  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  they  practically  absorbed  in 
'  that  division  of  the  General  Staff  all  of  the  functions  of  the  old 
Quartermaster  Department,  and  that  division  of  the  General  Staff 
really  became  an  operating  division.  That  is,  they  actually  per- 
formed executive  and  administrative  functions.  The  head  of  the 
Division  of  Purchase  and  Storage  is  the  Quartermaster  General. 
That  is,  practically  all  the  duties  of  the  old  Quartermaster  General's 
Dei>artnient  aie  now  comprebeiided  under  tho.se  two  headings,  Pur- 
chase and  Storage.  I  believe  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic.  General  Staff,  are  now  claiming  that  they  are  not 
operators;  they  are  trying  to  shed  that  function  as  much  as  they 
can,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  They  certainly  have  been  operating. 
They  have  now  the  authority  to  operate.  They  can  come  into  the 
Ordnance  Department  and  do  anything  that  they  please  with  it, 
and  under  this  bill  that  authority  would  be  completed  and  extended. 

The  (Chairman.  They  are  operating  now  under  what  is  known  as 
the  Overman  Act? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  under  it  they  have  complete  authority 
to  go  into  any  of  the  bureaus  and  do  as  they  please. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  a])prove  of  giving  the  President  the  power 
in  peace  time  that  was  given  him  under  war-time  legislation? 

Gen.  WnjiiAMs.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  in  it.         ^  ■ 
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Mr.  Jahes.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  provision  in  lines  12  to  23 
of  section  1  on  page  2,  which  would  give  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  some- 
body else  the  right  to  take  men  away  from  your  department  and 
transfer  them  to  some  other  department,  after  they  liad  been  there 
four  or  five  years?  Your  idea  is  that  men  going  iiito  the  Ordnance 
Department  should  make  a  life  study  of  it? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  You  would  not  approve,  then,  of  any  of  the  language 
in  lines  12  to  23  on  page  2? 

Gen.  WiLUAMS.  I  think  the  duties  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
ot^ht  to  be  specified  and  its  organization  ought  to  be  specified  by  law, 
its  funds  provided  by  law  and  those  funds  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  James.  Was  your  department  in  good  running  order  up  to  the 
time  the  Overman  Act  was  put  into  ef^ct  ? 

Gen.  WiLUAMS.  It  was  getting  better  all  the  time. 

Mr.  James.  And  did  the  operation  of  the  Overman  Act  improve  it 
in  any  way  by  allowing  other  people  to  interfere  with  your  business? 

Gen.  WiLUAMS.  It  did  not  improve  it  in  the  slightest.  I  think  I 
may  say  so  far  as  the  Ordnance  Department  is  concerned  that  not  one 
single  constructive  thing  has  come  out  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division.  We  have  had  much  unnecessary  interference. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  possibly  some  destructive  things  may 
have  come  out  of  it? 

Gen.  WiLUAHS.  Many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  and  explain  what  you  mean  by  that.  Did 
they  interfere  with  the  work  of  your  bureau? 

Gen.  WiLUAMS.  In  many  ways.  Tlie  number  of  outside  agencies 
that  are  now  dipping  into  the  work  of  an  arsenal,  for  instance,  is 
such  that  the  authority  and  respone^ibility  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  arsenal  is  pvactically  destroyed.  In  order  to  illustrate  that 
I  will  read  some  paragraphs  from  tliese  reports  I  have  heic. 

The  first  one  is  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal,  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  That  arsenal,  as  you  know,  is  a  gun- 
making  arsenal;  in  fact,  the  making  of  gims  is  its  sole  function. 

Before  reading  from  this  i-eport  T  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  an  ai'senal  is  an  industrial  establish- 
ment ;  that  in  order  to  turn  out  its  product  it  must  have  its  equipment 
of  machine  shops,  power,  transportation,  Jind  so  forth,  all  of  winch 
are  necessary  and  contribute  to  the  final  output.  If  the  commanding 
officer  is  going  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  his  establish- 
ment it  is  absolutely  essential  that  he  control  tlie  agencies,  the  tools, 
etc,  which  are  necessary  to  his  product. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  says : 

It  is  partlculnrly  objwtlinmbh'  (o  Imve  olticvrs  and  civlliflns  of  the  Pur- 
chase, Storage  and  Tratflc  IJlvisinu  luqulrins  into  the  nietliods  jukI  iimterlnls 
in  use  in  the  manufacturinft  shops,  i>nrti<Milnrl.v  when  tho>if  tnspwrtors  are 
In  nearly  every  ease  absolutely  ignornnt  of  the  mnnufoeturln?  requirements. 
It  has  Uiken  a  great  deal  of  time  to  explain  tu  them  how  the  oiterntinn  of 
the  maaufaoturlng  shops  is  carried  nit  and  why  this  and  that  thing  will  not 
apply,  but  this  Is  no  sooner  explained  to  one  of  the  visltinn  committees,  boards, 
M"  officers,  than  another  set  of  offleers  arrive  to  have  the  same  tiling  explained 
to  them.  Since  January,  1919,  nine  Inspectors  have  visited  the  arsenal  from 
the  Parcbase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  or  allied  divisions,  on  the  subject 
of  flre  prevMitlon.   They  have  been  shown  all  over  the  plant,  have  criticized 
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tile  inftluMls  of  fire  pi-eveiitlon  in  tlie  iiiflferent  innuufacturing  Kliops,  or  places 
where  ordiiaace  parts  niiil  stock  nre  itccumulated.  In  all  cases  they  do  not 
iiKree,  and  In  many  Instances  tlielr  recomDieuflations  are  so  expensive  as  to 
be  absurd  when  the  true  facts  of  the  storage  conditions  are  known.  Inspectors 
from  this  and  that  deimrtment  of  the  Purchase,  Storajee'  and  Traffic  Di- 
vision arrive  from  time  to  time  looking  over  the  metliods  use<l  at  the  arsenal, 
apparently  witli  «  view  to  leiirniiig  the  system  in  vogue.  It  is  pntbable  tliat 
these  men  will  evt'ntually  become  suflicit'iitly  iiif(»rme<l  to  handle  the  work 
which  has  been  lalJ  out  for  thoiii,  but  nt  the  p*'rsent  time  the  I'urchiise,  Storage 
and  Tnifflc  Division  does  not  htliow  signs  of  having  comiieteut  men  In  nil  its 
departments. 

The  chief  difhculiy  at  the  present  time  is  In  getting  the  1'.  and  S.  stores 
now  stored  at  this  arsenal  removed.  Ue|)eated  promises  Imre  Ijeen  given  by 
the  zone  supply  ofllcor  to  have  these  stores  removed,  hut  to  date  tills  has  not 
been  done.  Tliese  stores  now  occupy  space  which  is  badly  nee<Ied  to  proi>erly 
store  machinery  and  fr>rglnps  received  fnmi  salvage.  Tills  nmterial  is  now 
stored  in  the  <i)'en,  subject  to  weatlier  conditions  widch  will  in  a  short  while 
cause  the  expjiiuling  anil  contracting  of  metal  parts  and  leiiil  to  injure  same. 
This  material  can  not  Iw  placwl  under  oiver  niitil  the  congested  condition 
of  the  Htoreh(»uscs  is  relieved.  On  account  of  the  delicate  nature  of  this 
niacbiuery,  and  the  extreme  high  tirst  cost  of  it.  and  tlie  liigb  ex|>ense  of 
repair  which  will  be  necessary  If  It  is  left  In  the  o|H>n  niucli  longer,  it  is  im- 
perative that  these  stores  tie  reniovetl  at  the  *arliest  practicable  date.  Alwut 
two  weeks  ago  a  concrete  barge  was  delivered  at  the  arsenal  dock  "by  the 
water  tranHportation  deimrtment  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Di- 
vision, presumably  to  he  loaded  with  P.  S.  and  T.  stores  for  shipment.  Re- 
i)eatetl  attempts  were  made  to  secure  shipping  Instructions  for  use  of  this 
barge  from  the  zone  supply  officer,  but  without  result.  The  barge  has  since 
been  ordered  elsewhere. 

Difficulty  has  been  experiencetl  with  the  consolldate(i  purchasing  inaug- 
united  by  the  raw  materials  section  of  the  Purchase.  Storage  and  Traffic 
Division.  After  <'oiisiaerable  experimenting  the  arstmal  decided  upon  using 
"King  ('utting  Oil."  a  compound  manufactured  by  the  Damascus  Manufac- 
turing Ca.  of  (levehind,  Ohio,  for  the  prmlucllon  of  a  certain  numlier  of  tubes 
per  day,  as  tids  oil  stooil  up  lietttv  than  any  otlier  oil  on  the  market  xelth  the 
steel  use<1  in  the  cutting  tools  and  the  tempering  methods  employed  at  the 
arsenal. 

Those  boring  imd  riflinfr  tools  are  very  delicate  instruments  and 
have  to  Iw  very  skillfully  made,  and  tlie  cutting  conipoimd  is  a 
muttor  of  a  great  deal  of  importance,  and  to  change  from  one  cutting 
compound  to  another  is  a  serious  matter.  Tt  means  yoti  have  got 
to  make  experimental  runs  to  detennine  how  it  works,  and  do  vari- 
ons  other  things  in  connection  with  it  before  voh  can  pr()i)erly  use 
it.  Only  people  who  have  technioal  knowledge  of  that  kind  of 
thing  can  appreciate  what  it  means  to  make  a  <'hange  of  that  kind. 

The  report  "f  the  <*ommnnding  officer  of  the  Watervliet  Arsenal 

gooN  on  to  sdv  : 

The  use  of  oilier  ciiilinf:  nils  gave  considerably  less  production  and  caused 
Interruption  on  ncctnint  of  the  failure  of  the  t<Mds  to  carry  through.  In  re- 
plenisliing  the  sui»ply  of  tIds  cutting  oil  il  wa-;  necessary  to  forward  a  requlsl- 
thtii  III  the  ziiiic  siipply  officer,  who  iiis)H'Ct4H!  mid  sent  to  the  arsenal  dlflferent 
brands  considcrt'il  Just  as  giMHl,  The  tiMilw  did  imt  stand  up  under  these  Virands 
wiieii  issued  to  tlie  sliojis  and  <-onsidenilite  confusion  resulted  In  an  attemjit  to 
Introdiu'c  It.  It  wa-.  then  dis<'ovcrcd  that  it  was  a  different  oil.  It  was  re- 
jected and  the  pmpcr  oil  was  obtalnetl  and  iise<l.  The  kind  and  <|uantlty  of  oil 
re<)uired  at  this  arsenal  Is  n<it  fnrnislie^l  by  the  supply  officers  of  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division.  They  have  not  yet  organizes)  their  ofbces  to 
projierly  label  shipments,  a  retpdrement  es  ential  In  manufacturing  sbops. 
Some  of  the  sliipinents  rect>lved  had  nothing  to  Indicate  their  contents  ntlier 
than  the  witrd  "oil."  II  was  almost  ini])ossil)le  to  get  any  infornuition  frf>m 
the  suHie  supply  officer  as  to  when  shipments  might  he  exiHH-ted,  and  it  was 
often  necessary  to  make  eiiieniency  puivliases  of  oil  from  time  lo  lime  until 
shipments  arrived. 
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R«iulsitiune  for  oils,  jM-troleuui  prwUicts.  eK-.,  were  referml  hack  lo  the 
iiuitrteniiaster  at  tlii-i  arscntil  for  i>urclmsf.  Tlie  (niiirtcnimstPi-'K  ofIi<v  wna 
not  i>eiiare(l  to  haiulle  sui-li  work  in  the  prf)per  wnj'.  It  was,  therefore,  iiccfs^ 
sixry  tn  hiive  the  nrseiial  pnH'iireinent  <h'|)artiiient  do  (he  work  for  the  quarter- 
muster,  which  it  wan  acmstomeil  to  at^tmpUsh  tbe  tteeurln^  of  u  HUpply  of 
oH,  and  only  after  eiaieilderHhle  tielay  and  tripllention  of  effort  Ity  three  offlceH, 
During  tliis  tliue  the  shops  nin  short  of  oil,  and  n  quantity  had  to  he  procunnl 
to  relieve  the  shortage. 

We  first  apply  to  the  zone  otticer,  and  lie  can  not  do  it.  and  Iw 
ivpofts  buck  to  the  (juaitorniaster  at  tlie  uiveniil,  and  the  quarter- 
inasttM*  turns  it  over  to  the  procurenieat  oflieer  of  the  arsenal,  the 
ordnance  ofKeer.  who  should  nave  pMrcluiseil  it  in  tlie  lieginning. 

Mr.  Jamks.  Does  this  new  htireaii  purclia^.  or  do  you  purchase? 

Gen.  M'lLLiAMS.  They  purchase  it.  This  is  under  the  consolidation 
of  purchases;  they  purchase  it.  . 

Mr.  jASfES.  Do  they  keep  book?<  sliowing;  liow  nnich  tliey  purcluiso 
and  at  wliat  price? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  !i^,sunie  they  do.  AVe  find  it  exceedinfrly  difiicuit 
to  find  out  what  the  cost  prices  are. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Burr  stated  on  yesterday  that  he  made  no 
pnrchases  whatever^  but  that  he  issued  the  oiilers  for  the  purchases 
and  tlien  the  heads  of  the  variouis  departments  anil  buivaus  were 
expected  to  consummate  the  purchase. 

Gen.  Williams.  Gen.  Burr  himself  does  not  make  any  purchases 
any  more  than  I  as  Chief  of  Ordnance  make  purchases. 

Tho  Chaikmax.  He  said  his  office  did  not  purchase. 

Gen.  Williams.  His  immediate  office  does  not,  nor  does  my  imme- 
diate office  purchase. 

Mr.  James.  But  the  purchases  are  made  through  hhn  instead  of 
through  your  department. 

Gen.  Williams.  Those  things  which  the  Ordnance  Department  pur- 
chase are  purchased  by  the  agents  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  In 
the  Purchase  and  Storage  Division,  which  is  immediately  under  Gen. 
Burr's  control,  is  the  office  of  the  Quartei'master  (ieneral,  who  has 
the  Purcha.se  and  Storage  Division  there.  The  Purcha.se  Division 
makes  purchases  of  certain  materials  tliat  are  used  by  the  Ordnance 
Department  and  by  other  departments,  and  among  tnein  is  included 
oil 

Mr.  Kearns.  Why  would  it  not  l>e  at  least  businesslike  if  you 
could  have  some  department  in  the  Army  that  would  purchase  every- 
thing from  a  safety  |)in  to  the  most  valii;d)le  ordnance  you  use — mules, 
horses,  blankets  and  everything  else. 

Gen.  Williams.  So  far  as  I  know  tliere  is  no  business  institution 
that  centralizes  purchases  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  KE.IRN8.  There  is  not? 

Gen.  AViixiAMs.  No,  sir.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  does 
not. 

Mr.  Ki:arns.  But  there  is  somebody  connected  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  who  knows  how  much  money  they  are 
spending  for  materials  and  what  materials  they  purchase,  what 
quantities  they  purchase,  and  what  prices  they  pay.  There  is  some- 
body tliere  who  will  know  about  how  much  money  they  have  si>ent 
for  materials  and  what  materials  they  get. 

Gen.  WnxiAMs.  Each  one  of  the  subsidiaries  would  have  that,  of 
course.  ^  i 
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Mr.  Eearns.  It  finally  comes  back  to  one  head,  where  they  have 
it  all? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  purchase  policy  is  laid  down  by  one  head; 
the  actual  purchasing  is  not  done  bv  that  head.  They  have  a  central 
purchasing  agent  at  their  home  office  in  New  York,  and  then  they 
nave  a  chief  purchasing  agent  for  each  one  of  their  subsidiaries  and 
the  central  purchasing  agent  at  the  home  office  in  New  York  together 
with  the  chief  purchasing  a^nts  of  the  subsidiaries  meet  every  month 
and  they  form  the  purchasing  committee  for  the  Steel  Cori)oration 
and  they  determine  the  purchasing  policy.  Now,  then,  the  chief  pur- 
chasing agent  will  assign  and  does  assign  to  the  purcha^ng  agent  of 
each  of  the  subsidiaries  certain  purchases  for  all  of  the  other  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Does  not  that  finally  comes  back  to  one  head? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  policy  is  directed  by  one  head,  but  that  head 
does  not  itself  make  purchases. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed,  General. 

Gen.  Williams.  I  will  proceed  with  this  report  from  the  Water- 
vliet  Arsenal.   The  commanding  officer  says  further: 

In  view  of  paBt  experience  at  tlie  arsenal  In  the  procurement  of  supplies 
through  an^'iiPfes  outKide  tlie  arsenal,  It  la  tliouglit  that  it  l9  impracticable  and 
unwise  to  secure  materials  Id  this  way  If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  As  far 
as  the  price  is  ooncemed.  the  arsenal  has  been  able  to  purchase  In  every  case 
as  economically  as  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Trafflc  Division,  and  In  many 
cases  at  a  better  fiinire.  The  oils  bought  by  the  arsenal  are  greases  for  tlie 
cannon  fectory,  and  have  the  guidance  of  the  shop  in  connection  with  pur- 
ehasea._ 

Tliat  is  the  thing  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to.  In  order 
to  intelligently  purchase  your  purchasing  agent  has  got  to  be  backed 
up  by  tethnif  al  information  con<erning  the  thing  he  wants  to  pur- 
chase. He  can  not  piucliase  intelligently  imlcss  he  does  have  that 
assistance.  In  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  supplies  of  our  arsenals 
are  concerned,  the  zone  supply  officer  operates  under  the  Division 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  an'd  probablj-,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly, does  not  have  even  a  rudimentary  conception  of  the  kinds  and 
qualities  of  material  that  we  have  got  to  have  in  the  Oi*dnance  De- 
partincnt  at  our  arsenals. 

Mr.  James.  Tlien  the  man  who  purchased  oil  for  your  department 
is  not  under  your  supervision  but  under  the  supervision  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic? 

(Jen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  purchases  the  automobiles  and  trucks  used? 

How  wei  e  they  piu'chascd  ? 

Cien.  Williams.  You  mean  at  the  arsenals? 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  were  used  anywhere  in  the  Army — the  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks? 

Gen.  Williams.  At  the  beginning  of  war  they  were  purchased  by 
the  various  bureaus.  The  Quartermaster  Department  purchased  the 
trucks  for  the  Army  at  large  and  the  Ordnance  Department  pur- 
chased the  trucks  that  were  used  for  the  ammunition  trains;  the 
Signal  Corps  purchased  its  own  trucks.  That  has  now  been  eonsoli- 
dated  and  the  trucks  are  purchased  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  as 
I  understand  it, 
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The  Chasbhan.  Were  the  trufka  purchased  for  tJie  Ordnance  De- 
partment of  special  design? 

Gen.  Williams.  Most  of  them  were;  yes,  sir.  The  ammunition 
truck,  of  which  we  purchased  the  largest  number,  was  of  a  special 
design  in  that  it  had  a  special  body.  That  was  the  only  thing  that 
differentiated  it  from  the  commercial  truck. 

The  Chaibman.  The  officer  who  began  purchasing  for  the  Army  at 
lane.  I  assume,  beean  also  to  purchase  tne  ammunition  trucks? 

Gen.  Williams.  Mo,  sir;  we  purchased  the  ammunition  trucks. 

The  Cbahoiak.  All  the  way  through? 

Gen.  WiLUAMs.  It  was  finally  turned  over  to  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  when  that  corps  was  organized.    Up  to  that  time  we  did  it. 

The  CiiAiKMAM.  Did  the  purchasing  officer  know  the  kind  you 
required  for  ordnance  and  secure  that  special  kind  for  you? 

Gen.  Williams.  Tlie  contracts  we  had  made  for  tKose  particular 
trucks  were  continued.  We  bad  made  contracts  covering  practically 
the  retmirements. 

Mr.  Kbarns.  Who  purchased  the  touring  cars  used  in  France? 

Gen.  WiuLiAMs.  The  Quartermaster  Department  purchased  them 
until  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  organized,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  then  the  purchase  was  transferred  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  know  anything  about  those  contracts  they 
entered  into  with  the  factories? 

Gen.  Williams.  Xo.  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Do  you  faiow  anything  about  several  hundred  or 
several  thousands  of  cars  being  burned  in  France? 

Oen.  WrLLiAMs.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  information  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  notice  that  some  officers  testified  in  Detroit  one 
day  last  week  that  they  superintended  the  burning  of  many  hundreds 
of  those  new  cars  that  had  never  been  used  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  know  nothing  about  that? 

Oen.  WiuJAus.  No,  sir;  noUiing  at  all. 

The  Chairkan.  Are  you  quite  sure  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
purchases  the  trucks? 

Gen.  WiixiAMs.  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  of  thut. 

fhe  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  they  do  not. 

Gen.  Williams.  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  of  it.  I  assumed  that 
was  one  of  their  duties. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  speaking  of  the  arsenals.  I  have 
here  a  clipping  from  the  Baltimore  News  that  is  somewhat  illuminat- 
ing. It  is  neaded,  "A  soviet  arsenal."  It  says : 

The  recent  announcpraent  of  Secretary  Baker  that  in  the  harness  shop  of 
tbe  Rock  Island  Arsenal  the  actual  control  of  production,  InrludinR  the  deter- 
■Dlnatlou  of  wa^es  and  tbe  ftppolntmeiit  of  foremen,  had  l>een  turned  over 
to  the  employees,  created  niuch  surprise  and  UTieastness  throughout  tlie 
tountry.  But  the  extent  to  which  this  esiieriment  In  sovletlsm  had  been 
nrried  was  not  then  suspected.  It  'has  Just  come  to  licht  throufrh  an  artlHe 
In  the  current  numher  of  Industry.  The  writer  of  this  article  says: 

"It  ai>i)enrs  thiit  in  the  operation  of  the  arsenal  a  central  council  of  39 
employoes  has  t>een  formed.  In  addition  there  are  depart  mental  committees 
of  workers  and  many  special  committees.  *  •  •  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  r^lme  was  to  decree  that  every  worker  should  have  30  days'  vacation 
with  pay  each  year  and  the  44-hour  week  has  been  Instituted.  *  *  *  It  Is 
also  iDtlniftted  that  many  hundreds  of  new  rules  have  been  put  Into  effect  by 
the  men." 
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It  stH-'ins  incrtHiible  tliat  the  War  I>epartnierit  should  thus  utiiixe  a  (Joveni- 
iiH'iit  iiliiiit  for  the  carrjinji  out  of  »i»  experinieiit  In  suvietism.  ColticidiiiK  as 
tht-y  do  with  I'rcMldent  Wilson's  cull  for  ii  t'onferciu'i*  to  consider  moans  for 
"  puttliif;  thf  whole  quessUon  of  wagefl  uixm  auother  fooHnir,"  thtw  dlsotosureii 
can  not  fail  to  crettt«'  a  fcellnj;  of  um-ai^lness. 

Ar*-  the  rresIdcnt'K  recomiueiidatluns  for  the  deuiocnitlxation  of  labor  to  be  » 
alonf!  the  lineR  of  tht*  Koek  iHhind  Arseuul  expeiiinent?    If  so,  the  country  Is 
face  lo  fncp  with  a  imriMtwe  to  Institute  in  Industry  not  socialinni,  l»ut  wivietisin  j 
Iinra  and  siniplo.  1 

The  i>eopIe  will  iissui'tnlly  want  to  ijnoM-  by  what  riftht  the  War  I>epartinent 
uses  the  taxpayers'  money  to  equip  a  Government  entei-prise  for  competition  | 
witli  jirivjite  liusiiicss;  l>y  wliat  ri;riit  it  turns  tlie  War  Department  into  n 
lalM)ratury  for  radical  Industrial  and  siK-iai  exjiorlmi'nts.  It  looks  as  It  the 
Rock  Island  Ai-senal  development  ndyht  be  a  fruitful  siibjec-t  for  congresshHial 
invt'Blltration. 

TIic  C'liAinHAX.  The  Rock  Island  AiNcnal.  as  I  imdevstimd  it,  is  a 
part  of  tlie  Ordnance  De^>urtinent? 
(Jen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  condition  of 
alTairs  i-eferred  to  in  this  editorialt 
ficn.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiHMAN.  Will  you  kindly  explain  it  to  the  committee? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  article  yon  have  read  there  is  a  complete  mis- 
stiitenient.  The  accuracy  of  it'is  measured  by  the  statement  that  the 
first  thing  the  workers  did  was  to  grant  themselves  30  days'  leave 
and  ft  44-liour  week.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  Congress  can  do  that. 
Congi-ess  specifies  the  number  of  days'  leave  they  shall  have,  that 
every  emphnee  of  the  Government  shall  have,  and  what  a  working 
day  is.    All  the  rest  of  it  is -just  about  as  accurate  as  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  T  am  very  glad  to  have  your  exposition  of  the 
subject. 

(Jen.  Williams.  The  thing  we  have  done  at  the  Rock  Island  Ar- 
senal is  to  institute  what  is  called  in  the  industry  shop  committees, 
and  the  object  of  these  committees  is  to  ^ve  the  men  a  medium  for 
conference  and  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  various  jiroblems 
that  affect  them  as  workere.  Tlie  dei>artment  has  not  surrendered 
in  any  way  one  particle  of  its  authority  or  of  its  responsibility  as 
managers  of  the  arsenal.  It  bus  no  intention  of  doing  so.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  arsenal  is  what  <letermines 
when  decisions  ai"e  to  be  made.  He  docs  discuss  with  a  committee 
which  is  elected  by  the  workmen  the  various  questions  that  affect  the 
workmen.  But  that  is  simply  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  their  view.  But  when  a  decision  is  taken  it  is  a 
decision  not  of  the  committee,  but  of  the  commanding  officer. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather  from  your  .statement  that  your  plan  is 
very  much  like  that  plan  which  was  put  into  operation  and  has  been 
followed  for  the  last  three  or  four  vears  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  ? 

Gen.  WnxiAMs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  the  Rockefeller,  ji\,  plan. 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  what  it  is.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  being 
done  in  industry^  A  great  many  industrial  establishments  are  form- 
ing such  shop  committees.  The  intent  of  it  was  nothing  more  than 
the  intent  of  similar  organizations  in  industrial  plants. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  In  explanation  I  ought  to  state  that  this  editorial 
wa^  sent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  believe' it  stated  an  exact 
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condition,  iind  he  tlioiight  the  Committee  on  Militflry  Afftiiis  ought 
to  know  about  it.    I  am  glad  to  have  3'our  expUination. 

Mr.  James.  Congress  now  regulates  the  hours  of  labor  at  these 
arsenals.  Would  you  think  if  we  adopt  section  1  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment bill,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  that  that  woukl  give  the  Pres- 
dent  the  right  to  regidate  the  nonrs  of  labor  for  these  men?  He  can 
now  transfer  from  one  bureau  to  another  the  personnel  nnd  consoli- 
date the  bureaus.  Would  he  also  have  the  right  to  do  anything 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  military  service;  would  you  think 
under  the  language  from  lines  12  to  23  on  page  2  of  the  bill  we  are 
considering  that  he  would  also  have  the  right  to  fix  the  haul's  of 
labor? 

Gen.  WiLLiAsrs.  If  that  is  not  included  I  should  think  it  was  an 
oversight.  Everything  eAse  seems  to  be  included. 

The  Chaikman.  Could  it  be  construed  as  being  included  in  tliat? 

Mr.  James.  It  says  anything  necessary  for  the  officieiiicy  of  the 
military  service.  Did  you  get  any  benefit  anywhere  from  any  agency 
creatctf  by  the  Overman  Act? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  ^V^lat  was  it?^ 

Gen.  WiLUAMS.  The  War  Industries  Board  jJerformeil  a  very  im- 
portant function,  as  did  the  other  civilian  agencies,  such  as  the  Fuel 
Administration,  the  Food  Administration,  tlie  Shipping  Board,  etc. 

Mr.  James.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  did  your  department  get 
any  Iwnefit  from  any  bureau  organized  under  the  Overman  Act;  that 
is,  your  own  bureau  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Oh.  yes.  That  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  particularly.  We  operated  under  them.  They  prac- 
tically controllcKl  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  they  wei-e  of  a 
greaJ;  deal  of  assistance. 

First,  of  course,  they  determine<l  where  we  could  place  contracts. 
They  controlled  the  allocation  of  materials  and  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  over  a  plant  or  change  it  from  one  kind  of  pi-oduct  to 
another  that  was  done  pi-actically  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  they  had  a  great  deal  of  authority  over  such 
plants  and  a  great  deal  of  control,  and  they  were  of  a  great  deal  of 
assistance.  In  fact,  we  could  not  have  operated  without  such  an 
agency— I  mean  the  Government  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  James.  But  you  had  hard  work  operating  with  the  other 
agencies  created  under  the  act? 

Gen.  WiLi^iAMS.  The  difficulties  wc  luive  in  operating  the  Ord- 
nance Department  are  tlie  interferences  from  the  outside  agencies, 
such  as  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  the  Finance  Department,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Along  that  line,  I  am  told  that  motor  vehicles  are 
bought  by  the  Division  of  Motors  and  Motor  Vehicles  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Purchases. 

Gen.  Williams.  Possibly  ho.  I  had  not  had  occasion  to  inform 
myself  about  it.  I  just  assumed  tliat  the  Motoi-  Transi)ort  ('orps 
would  do  that. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  SpringfieUl  Armory  has  sulaiiitted 
a  report,  portions  of  which  I  would  like  to  quote  to  the  committee. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  a  small-arms  armory!! 
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Gen.  Williams.  The  Springfield  Armory  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  caliber  .30  rifle,  model  1903. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  Springfield  Ai-mory  says: 

The  question  of  purchase  or  procurement  gives  the  most  concern.  On* 
apparent  reason  for  centmllzfng  purchases  Is  fountl  lii  puragraph  3,  page  2, 
S.  B.  29,  which  Btutes  that  "  fitness  to  purchase  Is  found  in  men  uml  organiza- 
tions experience*!  in  commodities  and  not  In  such  technical  divisions  as  engi- 
neering, signaling,  MieUlcine,  etc.,"  which  "  etc."  evidently  Includes  ordnance. 
Apparently  the  fact  that  tlie  Ordnance  Department  is  a  manufacturing  division 
as  well  as  technical  has  been  overlooked. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  people  in  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  organization  who  have  had  manufacturing  ex- 
perience. Circulars,  bulletins,  etc.,  that  come  to  us  from  them  sel- 
dom show  any  indication  that  they  are  aware  even  of  the  existence 
of  an  industrial  establishment  run  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  James.  Circular  No.  30  is  not  one  issued  by  your  department, 
but  by  the  Division  of  Purchase.  Storage  and  TrafficI 

Gen.  WiLUAiis.  Yes,  sir.  The  report  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Springfield  Armory  goes  on  to  say: 

Springfield  Armory,  un  Ordnance  estahiisbment,  Is  an  arm  factory  pure  and 
simple,  operating  along  practical  lines,  and  as  such  should  liave  and  has  the 
necessar}'  organlxatiou  for  procuring  materials  for  Us  own  consumption. 

It  is  not  believed  possible  for  what  may  be  termed  a  "  foreign  "  organization 
to  purchase  this  armory's  supplies  to  Its  satisfaction,  nor  is  It  believed  possible 
for  this  ofiice  to  forecast  its  requirements  so  that  necessary  supplies  can  be 
obtained  as  wantal  by  means  of  the  present  method. 

The  folUnviiig  wtll  Illustrate: 

A  reiiuif^itloii  from  this  <)lii<*e  calling  for  <*osnioUne,  which  is  prewrlbed  as 
a  protective  conting  for  rifles,  was  filleil  by  4,800  1-quart  cans  of  cosmic. 
Gosuioliue,  grade  A.  us  specified,  is  furnlBhe<l  by  the  manufacturer  In  barrels. 
The  i-osmic  furnislied  was  iieavier  and  require<l  beating  before  it  could  be 
remove<1  from  the  cans.  Moreover,  It  Is  more  expensive  i>ackt>d  in  tins  than 
In  barrels.  As  cosmic  is  a  regular  article  of  issue  It  was  reported  as  surplus 
and  subsequently  shipped  away.  The  net  result  was  that  two  transportation 
charges  were  paid  which  represented  a  waste  of  fimds. 

On  May  14.  1919,  the  customary  quarterly  request  for  oils  was  forwarded 
to  the  zone  supply  officer  for  the  quarter  beginning  July  1.  No  action,  so  far  as 
could  he  learned,  having  been  taken  on  July  11  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  by  telephone  from  the  zone  supply  officer  to  make  a  purchase  from 
this  4»fTice.  There  is  no  question  hut  that  the  purchase  could  have  been  made 
originally  from  this  office  at  a  saving  at  least  of  the  time  wasted  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  permission. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  use  a  great  deal  of  oil  in  the  boring 
of  the  rifle? 

Gen.  Williams.  In  the  manufacture  of  all  the  parts. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  have  a  constant  supply  on  hand, 
otherwise  your  work  would  stop? 

Gen.  Williams.  Absolutely.  The  report  of  the  commander  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  furtlier  states: 

Springfield  Armory,  after  making  a  test,  adopted  "  Oilzum,"  nmde  by  White 
&  Bagley  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  a  cylinder  oil  for  gasoline  motors.  All 
efforts  to  obtain  a  supply  under  the  present  niethml  have  failed,  and  the 
chea|>er  grades  furnlshetl  have  caused  constant  trouble  and  expense  due  to 
carlHtnlzing. 

After  expensive  tests  a  mineral  oil  was  found  that  would  serve  three  pur- 
poses— lubrication,  cutting,  and  tempering.  Later,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  obtain  an  ndditlnnnl  supply  through  the  oil  branch,  Springfield  Armory  was 
obliged  to  accept  an  untried  substitute  at  24}  cents  per  gallon  tn  barrels^ 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  while  the  specified  oil  could  bave  been  obtained  direct 
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at  22  cents  per  gallon  dellTered  In  the  armory  tanks.  The  substitate  proved 
to  be  satisfactory,  but  the  Increased  cost  plus  the  value  of  the  time  spent  tn 
trying  to  get  what  was  wanted,  and  this  at  a  time  wlien  every  fiber  was  being 
strained  to  increase  production  of  rifles,  represented  waste  not  only  of  dollars 
but  of  energy,  which  then  was  of  more  TfUue  than  the  money  involved. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  interrupt  you  if  I  asked  you  a  question 
or  two  right  along  that  line? 
Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  One  of  the  officers  told  me  that  under  the  CTstem 
that  prevailed  before  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
was  organized  he  was  able  to  go  to  dealers  and  make  them  a  proposi- 
tion to  the  effect  that  if  they  could  supi^ly  a  commodity  tnat  was 
needed  he  would  be  able  to  pay  cash  within  a  day  after  the  delivery 
of  the  product,  and  that  resulted  very  often  in  a  considerable  saving 
to  the  Govemnient;  the  dealer  recognizing  that  if  he  got  his  cash 
immediately  he  would  be  able  to  turn  it  over,  and  he  was  willing  to 
quote  a  lower  prU  e  lueordingly.  This  officer  told  me  that  under  the 
new  system  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  make  that  kind  of  an 
arrangement.  Has  that  been  the  experience  of  any  officer  in  your 
department? 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  our  experience.  We  aire  not  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cash  discount 

Col.  (tatchell.  I  can  say  that  the  Director  of  Finance  has  issued 
instructions  in  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  these  cash  disiounts, 
but  in  a  great  many  cases  the  ciunbersome  methods  involved,  the 
number  oi  vouchers  and  reports  necessary  make  the  time  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  alvantage  of  these  discounts,  and 
no  commanding  officer  at  an  arsenal  now,  under  the  present  system, 
even  if  given  the  authority  to  procure  locally,  can  make  any  promises, 
because  the  disbursing  of  funds  at  that  arsenal  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Director  of  Finance,  under  procedure  laid  down  by  him,  and 
the  commanding  officer  is  entirely  dependent  upon  that  source  for  his 
payment,  and  he  can  not  be  assured  that  some  instructions  will  not 
be  issued  in  the  meantime  which  will  prevent  his  carrying  out  any 
contract  or  promise  he  might  make. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  system  that  prevailed  before  this  new 
division  was  organized,  where  did  the  officers  who  made  the  pur- 
chase get  the  money  to  make  prompt  payment  ? 

Gen,  WiixiAMS.  Under  the  law,  Mr.  Kahn,  Congress  appropriated 
money  to  be  spent  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. The  Ordnance  Department  controlled  its  funds;  its 
paymaster  at  the  arsenal  was  an  Ordnance  officer  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  the  ready  money  right  in  hand! 

Gen.  Williams.  He  had  his  money  allotted  to  him  before  he 
started  to  manufacture  the  article  for  which  he  needed  the  material 
he  was  purchasing. 

Tlie  Chairman.  So  that  you  think  the  Government,  as  a  result 
of  that  condition  in  this  new  organization,  is  not  getting  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  cash  payments? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  James.  Has  the  new  system  resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  any  way? 
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(ien.  Williams,  I  sjiould  sjiy  tlie  new  system  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  old. 

Mr.  James.  That  is  in  addition  to  losing  what  we  can  not  get 
because  of  being  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  cash  discount? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  should  say  that  practically  all  the  difficulty  the 
Ordnance  Department  laboi'ed  under  could  be  cleared  away,  and  the 
Ordnance  Department  with  the  force  it  has  now  could  practically 
without  increasing  it  do  all  this  business. 

The  CiiAiitMAN.  It  is  your  experience  as  Chief  of  Ordnance  that 
tlie  new  system  has  increased  the  necessity  for  additional  officers? 

Gen.  WiixiAMS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiHMAN.  To  what  extent? 

(ien.  WiLLiAJis,  It  would  Iw  difficult  to  estimate  tliat. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  there  ai'e  more  officers  required  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  department  through  the  new  system  than 
were  necessary  under  the  old  system? 

(ien.  Williams.  Yes.  sir;  more  officers  and  decidedly  more  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Whicli.  of  course,  has  adde*l  materially  to  the 
expense  of  tlie  War  Department  ? 

Gen.   Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  You  mean  in  addition  to  the  force  they  have,  in  their 
department  you  have  to  have  additional  men  to  make  out  the  re- 
ports, etc.? 

(lon.  WiixiAMs.  Take  a  given  appropriation,  and  comparing  th& 
old  niethwl  with  the  present,  I  sliould  say  tliat  nneler  tlie  old 
method  when  the  approj)riation  was  ex|>ended  by  the  Ordnance 
DepaHmeiit  it  was  done  with  fewer  officere  and  fewer  clerks  than 
under  the  present  svsteni. 

The  C'liAiuMAN.  Von  may  piweed.  (leneral. 

(Jen.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink  in  this  matter  of  consoli- 
dated purchases  thei-e  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specious  argument. 
Really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  supplies  we  pur- 
chase it  is  not  a  question  of  our  competing  with  any  other  branch  of 
the  Government,  it  is  a  miestion  of  the  dealers  in  the  articles  com- 
peting for  our  business.  If  we  want  to  buy  a  latiie,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  or  any  other  piece  of  machinery  at  an  arsenal,  there  are 
dozens  of  makers  of  lathes  and  they  are  competing  for  our  business. 
So  it  is  with  most  of  the  materials  we  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  not  been  your  experience  in  recent  years 
that  the  makers  have  practically  gotten  together  and  you  found  no 
ditfei-ence  to  speak  of  in  the  bids  m'eive<l  from  the  various  makers? 

(ien.  WiLLiAj[s.  No,  sir. 

The  CiiAinMAN.  You  find  that  thei%  is  a  diffei-ence? 

Gen.  W^iLLiAMs.  Oh,  yes. 

The  CiiAiHMAN.  A  considerable  difference? 

Gen.  AViLLiAMs,  There  is  a  difference  in  practically  all  the  articles 
we  use.  ^ 

The  Chaikmax.  So  that  the  competitive  system  is  still  in  force,  so 
far  as  lathes  for  the  arsenals  are  concerned  f 

(ten.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  In  passing  from  a  peace  to  a  war  con- 
dition there  does  come  a  time  when  the  different  (jovernment  bureaus 
unless  coordinated  and  controlled  will  be  competing  against  each 
other.  Just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  not  enough  of 
any  particular  kind  of  material  to  go  around  then  competition  be- 
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comes  a  serious  thing  and  has  got  to  be  regulated.  But  as  soon  as  you 
get  on  the  war  basis,  particularly  if  it  be  such  a  war  as  we  have  just 
gone  through,  the  question  of  competition  then  passes  and  you  get 
to  a  condition  of  absolute  regulation  and  allocatur  of  mateiial  and 
^      fixing  of  prices. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  further  with  the  report  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Springfield  Armory.  He  says : 

A  request  for  4,500  files  was  forwardeil  on  September  11,  1918,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1918,  this  office  was  instructed  to  make  the  purchase  as  the  procurement 
office  bad  taken  no  action. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  of  sal  soda,  requested  on  S^tember  11, 1918,  was  not 
received  until  November  26,  1919. 

This  office  Is  required  to  submit  its  qunrterty  requisition  for  oils  10  weeks 
before  the  beginnlns  of  the  quarter  and  is  cautioned  to  avoid  subsequent  requisi- 
tions. It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  oil  needs  by  the  snuie  rule  that  provides 
rations  for  troops. 

Retiuisltlons  for  oils  required  for  tlie  quarter  ending  September  30,  1919, 
were  forwarded  on  May  14.  Xo  advice  whatever  of  action  has  yet  been 
received  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  the  emergency  purchase  referred 
to  In  "  B  "  above. 

The  delays  in  getting  advice  as  to  prices  paid  cause  serious  difficulty  In 
accounting.  The  frequent  delay  In  receiving  transfer  papers  increases  cor- 
respondence. The  lack  of  knowledge  of  awards  occa^onally  until  after  the 
sapplies  have  been  received  causes  a  disorder  that  is  capable  of  breaking  up 
the  best  organizations. 

The  Craibuan.  Did  that  emergency  purchase  referred  to  result 
in  an  increased  price? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  purchases  by  the  arsenals  are,  I  think,  with- 
out exception,  made  at  prices  just  as  good  or  better  than  those  made 
by  the  zone  supply  officers.  The  commanding  officer  at  Springfield 
goes  on  to  say : 

It  is  believed  that  tlicHe  cases  without  going  further  will  sen-e  to  show 
that  there  is  Uttle  to  be  gained  by  removing  the  function  of  purchase  of  manu- 
facturing material  and  operating  supplies  from  a  manufacturing  establtsh- 
ment  The  delays  and  inconvenien'ce  incident  to  the  prescribed  procedure, 
while  they  are  not  easily  expressed  in  dollars,  certainly  represent  losses  which 
are  believed  to  exceed  any  savings  that  may  be  made  by  centralized  purchase. 
And  It  may  be  added  that  experience  indicates  that  purchases  by  zone  supply 
officers  so  far  as  this  armor's  requirements  are  concerned  are  merely  central- 
ized and  not  consolidated.  Gasoline,  kerosene,  and  l>enzlne  used  here  are  for 
Instance  all  obtained  locally,  regardless  of  who  places  the  order  and  at  the 
current  market  rates  in  every  case.  The  Interpolation  of  the  zone  supply 
officer  is  but  an  added  expense  to  the  general  burden. 

The  Chairman.  General,  would  you  care  to  have  all  of  those  re- 
ports put  in  the  hearing! 

Gen.  Williams.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  these  in  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  them  because  it  is  t^e  first  series  of  concrete  criticism  that 
the  committee  has  had,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  put  those 
reports  in  the  hearings. 

Gen.  WiLUAMs.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

(The  reports  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  hearing.) 

The  next  report  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  located  near 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  At  this  arsenal  they  make  small-arms  ammu- 
nition, sights  for  guns,  and  we  also  have  there  a  small  artillery  am- 
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munition  shop.   The  commanding  officer  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal 

says': 

The  administration  of  tliis  arsenal  hns  Ijeen  coiislderaly  Iiami'H'red  10 
Its  work  fur  the  pant  year  and  a  half.  Trior  to  that  time  tlie  c»»iniii:iudlng 
oflii'cr  wns  directly  In  charjre  of  and  personally  responsible  for  nil  "t  the 
at'tfvltleH  withiu  the  arsenal,  but  the  formation  of  the  rurchase,  Ktorage 
and  Traffic  Division,  the  Motor  Traosrwrt  Corps,  and  the  Constniclton  Dl- 
vIkUhi  created  conditlonEi  that  were  frequently  unsatisfactory.  These  condi- 
tions entailed  added  esjtense,  caused  mucli  unnecessary  correspondence,  com- 
|)elh'd  us  to  put  on  additional  labor  to  carry  out  tlieir  desires,  createtl  need- 
Jess  friction  tllro^^;h  misunderstanding  and  divided  resiionsibllity,  retluced 
the  etiirieiicy  of  the  heads  of  departments  by  a  flood  of  orders  which  were 
nut  always  clearly  understood  by  those  deh'siated  to  carry  tbem  out  ami  which 
were  iiCieii  niisint**n>i'eied  by  representatives  of  departments  sent  here. 

We  weie  instructed  to  piircliase  al]  oils,  paints,  greases,  fuel,  and  forajce 
through  the  zone  supply  ollicer,  Fblljulelphla.  On  April  22.  1919.  we  ordered 
100  puHons  of  raw  lluseeil  oil  on  our  requisition  2i.  To  date  It  has  not  bieen 
received. 

Mr.  James.  AVliat  is  the  date  of  that? 

(ien.  Williams.  That  is  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Mr.  Keahns.  When  was  the  requisition  put  in? 

(Jen.  Williams.  The  22d  of  April. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Whose  fault  is  that? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  method. 

The  Chairman.  The  system?  • 

(len.  AViLLiAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  Why  have  a  system  like  that?  If  there  is  a  requisi- 
tion iimde,  why  can  it  not  be  filled,  if  the  article  can  be  obtained? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  can  not  tell  vou  why  the  zone  supply  officer  did 
not  do  it.  It  states  here  that  this  particular  one  was  forwarded  to 
Washington.  The  commanding  officer  says  further: 

telephoned  to  zone  supply  officer  and  were  advised  that  our  requisition 
had  been  sent  to  WasUlnnton  fttr  action.  Further  telephoninf;  resulted  In  the 
admission  that  our  r(>quislti<in  hud  l>eeu  lost  in  Washington,  but  was  being 
traced.    We  have  .ut  linseed  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  of  that  kind  in 
the  Ordnance  Department  before  this  new  division  was  or^nized? 

Gen.  Williams.  Of  course,  in  any  organiaztion  you  will  have 
times  when  it  does  not  work  just  exactly  the  way  jrou  want  it;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  purchasing  agencies  at  the  various  arsenals  have 
at  times  not  supplied  the  material  quite  as  quickly  iis  they  should. 
But  the  point  there  is  that  the  purchasing  agency  is  directly  under 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  ai-senal,  who  is  responsible,  and  he  can 
immediately  take  corrective  measures.  When  he  is  buying  through 
an  outside  agency  over  whom  he  has  no  control,  even  though  he 
knows  that  he  has  not  any  stuff,  and  is  following  it  up,  yet  he  is 
powerless  to  act. 

Mr.  James.  All. the  commanding  officers  at  the  arsenals  are  under 

your  control? 

Gen.  Williams.  They  nominally  report  to  me.  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  that  tlie  commanding  officer  of  an  arsenal  has  43  dif- 
ferent files  to  which  he  must  refer  if  he  is  going  to  run  his  business 
according  to  the  orders,  regulations,  supply  circulars,  bulletins,  and 
what  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division? 
Gen.  Williams.  They  come  from  every  source,  apparentlv.  , 
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Mr.  James.  Under  the  old  system  these  men  at  the  arsenals  were 
under  your  control,  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  could  report  direct  to 

you  ? 

Gen.  Williams,  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Jamcs.  Now,  under  this  new  system,  although  you  are  i*eally 
over  these  men,  they  do  not  report  to  you,  and  could  not  do  any- 
thing if  they  did. 

Gen.  Williams.  Orders  to  arsenal  commanders  concerning  these 
various  things  are  sent  directly  by  other  agencies  without  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  knowing  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  jAHts.  If  it  was  taken  up  with  you  you  could  not  do  any- 
thing except  write  a  letter  to  some  oUier  bureau? 

Gen.  WnjjAUS.  That  would  be  all,  and  the  net  result  is  that  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  arsenal 
have  been  fatally  impaired. 

Mr.  James.  What  cfoes  your  bureau  do  since  all  these  powers  have 
been  taken  away? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  still  operate  as  best  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  resulted  in  any 
diminution  of  the  output  of  your  organization? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  nas  resulted  in  increased  expense  and  delays. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  reference  to  tlie  last  item  you  were  speaking 
about,  where  the  requisition  was  lost  in  Washington,  what  was  that 
for? 

Gen.  Williams.  That  was  a  requisition  for  linseed  oil. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  in  some  zone  a  commanding  officer  had  put 
in  a  requisition  for  a  certain  amount  of  linseed  oil ;  where  would  he 
send  that  requisition? 

Gen.  WiUJAMS.  To  the  zone  supply  officer  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Kearnb.  He  would  then  in  turn  purchase  it  from  some  dealer? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  would  think  so.  Why  he  sent  that  to  Wash- 
ington I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  think  the  delay  could  be  caused  by  the  pur- 
chasing agent  being  unable  to  locate  the  article  wanted  ? 

Gen.  T^^LLiAMS.  I  should  say  linseed  oil  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  in  a  manufacturing  city  like  Philadelphia  the  market  would 
readily  afford  linseed  oil!  I  should  say  had  the  purchasing  agent  at 
the  arsenal  purchased  this  Unseed  oil  he  would  have  had  it  there 
certainly  within  48  hours. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Why,  then,  this  delay? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  is  not  in  your  department? 

Gen.  Williams.  No  ;  it  is  not  in  my  department.  ^Vhen  we  make 
a  requisition  and  put  it  in  the  mail  it  passes  to  somebody  else*s  de- 
partment.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Then  why  come  to  you  at  all? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  need  the  stuff;  that  is  material  that  is  needed 
for  manufacturing  purposes  at  the  arsenal.  Now,  then,  the  orders 
are  that  we  shall  not  purchase,  that  it  shall  be  purchased  by  the  zone 
supply  officer  in  Philadelphia,  and  therefore  when  we  need  it  we 
make  out  a  requbition  on  the  zone  supply  officer  in  Philadelphia 
and  put  it  in  the  mail,  and  then  that  is  all  over  with,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  ^  . 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Who  has  control  over  tlie  purchasing  agent? 
Gen.  Williams.  The  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic. 
Mr.  K£ARxs.  Why  would  they  tolerate  such  delay? 
Gen.  WnxiAMS.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  simply  telling  you  what 
hamwned. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  one  of  the  things  you  complain  of,  as  to 
why  you  have  received  no  benefits  through  the  creation  of  that 
division  ? 

Gen,  .Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Somebody  certainly  has  control  over  that  particular 
individual. 

Gen.  Williams.  It  is  right  here  in  Washington,  the  Division  of 
Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  is  the  head  of  that? 

Gen.  Williams.  Gen.  Burr  is  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Purchase, 
Storage,  and  Traffic. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Why  would  not  complaint  to  him  at  once  be  suf* 
ficient;  would  he  not  take  it  up  and  tell  that  man  to  purchase  that 
oil? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  would  think  so. 
Ml'.  Kearns.  I  would  think  so,  too. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  purchasing  agent  in  the  zone  at  Philadelphia 
would  nave  some  friend  that  he  wanted  to  buy  this  from? 
Gen.  Williams.  I  do  not  thinli:  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  that  his  friend  was  out  of  oil  at  that  time? 

Gen.  Williams.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  There  must  be  some  excuse  for  it. 

Qen.  WiLUAus.  Here  is  what  happens:  The  zone  supply  officer, 
when  our  request  comes  to  him,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
paper.  The  manufacturing  conditions  at  the  arsenal  are  absolutely- 
unknown  to  him.  He  has  ng  personal  interest  in  it  whatever.  It 
comes  to  him  as  a  piece  of  paper,  it  remains  a  piece  of  paper,  and  he 

£ asses  it  through  the  ordinary  routine.    If  that  piece  of  paper 
Eippens  to  get  lost  he  has  no  interest  in  it. 
The  Chairman.  He  also  receives  probably  hundreds  of  others? 
Gen.  Wiujahs.  Hundreds  of  others. 

The  Chairman.  Orders  from  all  the  various  branches  of  the 
Army,  and  probablv  there  is  a  little  delay  in  yours  because  he  is 
working  on  some  other? 

.Gen.  Williams.  That  may  be. 

The  Chaihman.  But  the  delay  is  costly  to  you. 

Gen.  Williams.  He  may  also  have  had  to  inquire  if  they  had  this 
stuff  in  store  anywhere  so  that  it  could  be  shipped.  The  commanding 
officer  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  in  his  report  continues: 

On  the  same  requisition  we  ordered  100  galloDs  of  cylinder  oil.  We  wrote 
and  telephoned  asking  that  this  be  forwarded  as  we  would  be  out  of  this  oil 
early  In  July.  To  our  repeated  requests  apparently  no  attention  was  given. 
We  told  them  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  shut  down  our  power  plant  and 
send  all  our  people  home  if  we  did  not  receive  a  supply  of  cylinder  oil  by 
July  10.    We  received  a  shipment  on  July  9. 

We  were  asked  by  the  zone  supply  officer  if  we  could  use  10,000  pounds  of 
white  lead  and  500  gallons  of  raw  linseed  oil.  which  they  had  ready  for  Imme- 
diate shipment.  We  replie<l  that  we  could,  and  on  May  22  sent  Requisition  34 
to  cover  shipment.  Two  months  have  elapsed.  We  received  on  July  22 
tifiOO  poimds  of  white  lead,  and  the  balance  of  material  Is  still  due. 
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This  arsenal  can  buy,  and  hare  delivered  within  10  days,  raw  Unseed  oil, 
cylinder  oil,  or  white  lead,  without  the  waste  of  time  and  trouble  incident  to 
telephoning  and  writing  follow-np  letters. 

On  May  9  we  placed  Requisition  2»  with  the  zone  supply  officer  for  20 
pounds  of  heavy  petroleum  grease  for  use  on  optical  instruments,  specifying 
that  the  mnterlal  could  be  furnished  by  Stevenson  &  Bro.,  Phlladelphlu.  On 
June  5  the  Gulf  Relining  Co.  shipped  us  25  pounds  of  automobile  cup  grease, 
which  was  rejected.  These  delicate  instruments  require  a  special  kind  of 
grease,  which,  experience  has  taught  us,  should  be  heavy  petroleum,  and  ao 
the  purchase  of  this  material  was  complicated  by  the  rejection  and  return 
shipment  and  by  the  controversy  that  such  proceeding  involves. 

After  conducting  experirooits,  It  was  decided  to  use  Russian  shell  grease  as 
a  lubricant  for  the  crimping  grooves  on  steel  shell.  On  November  8,  1918,  we 
placed  Order  5656  with  the  Quartermaster  General,  51  Chamber  Street,  New 
York,  for  817  pounds  of  Russian  shell  grease.  The  order  stated  that  the  grease 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  City.  On  No- 
vember 19,  1918,  the  Quartermaster  advised  that  the  purchase  of  fuel  and 
grease  by  that  division  had  been  discontinued.  On  November  22,  In  F.  A. 
412.27  286.  we  requested  that  the  order  be  canceled  and  advise<1  hira  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  procure  the  material  locally.  On  December  15  we 
received  670  pounds  of  grease  from  the  Union  Petroleum  Co.,  apparmtly  or- 
dered by  the  Quartermaster,  which  grease  was  unsatisfactory  and  had  to  be 
rejected,  the  Union  Petroleum  Co.  claiming  that  they  did  not  guarantee  to 
furnish  Russian  shell  grease,  and  ultimately  we  were  obliged  to  place  the  order 
with  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Co.  We  do  not  know  why  the  material  ordered  was 
not  furnished  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Tliere  is  somebody  directly  responsible;  some  officer 
is  directly  responsible  for  that.  If  it  were  some  private  they  would 
court-martial  him.  Why  should  not  the  court-martial  be  extended 
to  an  officer  who  would  hold  up  the  business  of  that  part  of  the 
Government,  even  to  the  point  of  dismissing  tiiose  men?  Certainly 
that  would  be  a  mater  offense  than  for  some  private  to  ta^  a  day% 
absence  without  leave. 

Gen.  Williams.  The  cure  to  my  mind  is  to  give  the  commanding 
officer  the  authority  and  responsibility  over  his  arsenal  that  he  must 
have  if  you  expect  him  to  run  it  efficiently. 

Mr.  James.  In  other  words,  put  things  back  where  they  were  before 
the  war? 

Gen.  Williams.  In  so  far  as  the  running  of  the  establishment  is 
concerned;  yes. 

Mr.  Mn.T.KB,  It  strikes  me  that  the  evil  is  not  with  the  system  but 
with  the  inefficiency  of  the  men.  in  it,  the  adminbtration,  absolutely 
inefficient  men  who  ought  to  be  out  of  the  Army  in  five  minutes. 

The  Chaibman,  The  inefficiency  the  General  complains  of  is  not 
in  one  division  alone.  It  is  the  zone  officer  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  the 
zone  officer  at  Springfield,  it  is  the  zone  officer  at  Watervliet;  they 
are  all  different  officers,  so  that  there  most  be  something  wrong,  I 
imagine,  with  the  system  also. 

Qbti.  WnxiAMS.  They  have  neither  knowledge  of  nor  interest  in 
the  needs  of  the  arsenals,  as  manufacturing  ^ablishmente.  It  is 
not  possible  that  thev  can  have. 

The  Chairman,  if  it  were  only  in  one  district  that  this  thing  was 
happening,  then  you  would  say  some  individual  probably  was  re- 
sponsible, but  this  is  happening  in  all  the  districts  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Jahes.  If  the  letter  came  to  you  regarding  oil,  being  directly 
interested  in  the  arsenal,  you  would  see  that  they  got  it? 

Gen.  WiuJAXs.  The  commanding  officer  would  be  the  man  to  see 
to  that  _  , 
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The  Chairman.  The  commanding  officer  had  authority  to  get  it, 
under  the  old  system. 

Gen.  WiixjAMs.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  quote  further  from  the  report 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Frankiord  Arsenal.  He  says: 

We  have  not  been  able  to  reduce,  by  a  single  clerk,  our  force  In  ttie  purchase 
division,  by  reason  of  making  purchases  through  the  zone  supply  division.  On 
the  contrary,  more  work  has  been  added  to  the  purchase  division  ot  this 
arsenal.  It  is  clear  and  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  this  practice  of 
submitting  requisitions  to  the  zone  supply  ofRcer  causes  delay.  Assuming 
that  he  could  purchase  as  accurately  and  expeditiously  as  we  can,  and  that  he 
was  directly  in  touch  with  the  users  of  material — which  he  Is  not — there  is 
necessarily  a  delay  In  transmitting  the  requisition  from  this  arsenal  to  his 
office  and  further  delay  In  transcribing  and  placing  the  order  by  his  office. 

On  March  1  of  this  year  we  were  told  to  submit  our  estimate  of  requirements 
for  coal  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1920.  We  did  so,  basing  our  requirements 
on  the  consumption  for  the  iwst  year — the  best  guide  we  had.  The  coal  was 
purchased  from  the  Commercial  Coat  Mining  Co.,  from  whom  we  had  been  buy- 
ing coal  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  The  quality  of  the  coal  furnished  is 
excellent  and  we  have  no  complaint  on  that  score,  but  we  were  involved  In 
much  correspondence  relative  to  the  purchase  of  this  coal  and  were  unable  to 
determine,  although  we  wrote  several  letters,  with  whom  the  contract  for  our 
coal  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1920,  would  be  placed. 
Our  supply  of  coal  commenced  to  run  out  about  the  10th  of  July,  and  the  only 
information  we  could  get  from  the  zone  supply  officer  was  that  he  did  not  know 
who  had  our  contract  because  the  matter  was  being  handled  in  Washington. 
It  was  not  until  the  16th  of  July  that  he  was  able  to  furnish  the  information, 
and  we  immediately  got  In  touch  with  the  Commercial  Coal  Mining  Go.  to  make 
deliveries.  As  yet  we  have  no  information  with  respect  to  the  contract  for 
anthracite  coal  or  foundry  coke. 

The  Motor  Transport  Corps  handled  the  motor  transportation  at  this  arsenal. 
They  recently  made  a  change  In  the  officer  in  charge.  When  the  new  officer 
took  command  be  found  we  were  short  of  motor  oil  and  placed  a  requisition 
for  the  immediate  delivery  of  300  gallons.  The  zone  supply  officer  was  tele- 
phoned to  an<f  we  were  advised  that  he  could  not  act  until  he  received  a  requisi- 
tion and  could  not  promise  delivery  until  at  least  48  hours  later.  We  had 
oiough  motor  oil  to  last  one  day.  This  arsenal  then  bought  50  gallons  of  motor 
oil.  which  was  delivered  within  two  hours,  and  we  placed  a  requisition  with  the 
Eone  supply  officer  for  the  balance.   It  has  not  as  yet  been  delivered. 

Another  very  important  thing  in  the  running  of  an  arsenal  as  an 
industrial  establishment,  of  course,  is  the  transportation — ^the  trans- 
portation in  the  arsenal  grounds,  between  shops,  in  fact,  all  move- 
ment of  material  that  necessarily  takes  place  in  a  manufacturiiijg 
establisiiment.  That  is  done  now  ^y  a  different  department;  it  is 
done  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  the  Transportation  Service. 
The  Transportation  Service  has  the  railroads  and  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  has  all  the  trucks,  and  so  on.  The  trucks  are  furnished 
by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  the  personnel  for  running  them,  the 
supplies  for  their  upkeep,  and  so  on.  That  is  all  under  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps.  A  truck  at  an  arsenal  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  means  of  producing  the  articles  turned  out  by  that  arsenal  as  a 
lathe  or  any  other  machine  set  up  in  one  of  the  shops.  The  cost  of 
the  upkeep  of  the  truck  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
articles  produced  as  the  pay  of  the  ma<diinist  who  actually  does  the 
work.  The  costs  of  those  articles  are  difficult  at  best  to  determine, 
and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  impossible.  The  Motor  Transport 
Corps  pays  its  own  people,  the  Construction  Division  pays  theirs, 
the  Transportation  Service  pavs  theirs,  and  so  on.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  get  at  the  amount  of  money  Uiat  they  expend,  and  we  have 
but  littie  control,  if  any,  over  their  operations  at  the  arsenals.  Con- 
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ceming  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  the 
commanding  officer  reports  as  follows: 

In  October,  1918,  In  coropUauce  with  General  Orders,  No.  75,  dated  Augnst 
15,  1918,  this  arsenal  turned  over  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  all  of  Its 
motor  equipment.  In  January  of  1919  the  Motor  Tran^ort  Corps  assumed 
active  charge  and  sent  a  force  of  enlisted  men  under  the  command  of  a  first 
UenteuaD.t  to  operate  motor  transijortiitloii.  At  that  time  there  were  employed 
in  our  garage  as  chauffeurs,  mechanics,  oilers,  and  greasers  21  civilians. 
Thirty-two  enlisted  men  were  detailed  here  to  replace  this  force,  and  later  the 
force  of  enlisted  men  waa  increased  to  76. 

We  were  Infbrmed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  of  Philadelphia 
that  the  rules  of  the  corps  provided  that  two  enlisted  men  would  be  detailed  to 
an  automobile  or  truck  while  it  was  in  service,  but  that  neither  of  these  men 
would  in  any  way  assist  in  the  loading  or  unloading  of  material. 

As  a  result,  a  civilian  was  assignetl  to  do  the  worlt.  Tire  enlisted  men  were 
chauffeors.  The  attention  of  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was 
called  to  this  unnecessary  waste  of  labor,  but  he  said  be  conld  not  change  the 
roles. 

The  Motor  Transport  Corps  backed  up  a  truck  to  a  shop  door  or  freight  car 
and  two  enlisted  men  watched  civilians  load  or  unload. 

The  civilian  employees  began  to  comment  on  the  waste  of  public  funds.  They 
became  annoyed.  Their  annoyance  was  expresseil  In  such  comments  as  "We 
bought  boiids  to  pay  figliters — not  loafers."  Quarrels  ensued.  Civilians  were 
threatened  with  tlismls-sal. 

The  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  agnln  asked  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  men  per  truck.  The  civilian  workman  became  sullen.  He  could  not 
understand  why  he  should  hustle  and  save  to  pay  a  man  who  was  idle.  Esprit 
de  corps  was  breaking  down. 

In  March,  the  system  was  changed.  The  second  man  was  taken  ofE  the  truck 
while  In  service  at  the  arsenal,  but  in  the  meantime  much  harm  was  done.  The 
Motor  Transport  Corps  was  not  popular.  In  March  of  1919  they  had  73  enlisted 
men  and  in  April  67. 

With  Justice  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  it  must  be  stated  that  had  we  been 
operating  motor  transportation  at  the  arsenal  we  would  have  had  to  increase 
our  force  perhaps  by  tlie  addition  of  12  to  15  chaufTeurs,  because  at  that  time 
we  were  handling  large  quantities  of  fired  cartridge  cases.  In  fact,  we  are  still 
handling  and  shipping  this  material,  and  our  orders  for  shipments  and  our  sales 
are  larger  now  than  at  any  other  period.  To-day  we  are  employing  28  men  in 
the  garage  as  against  73  and  67  In  March  and  April,  1919.  So  we  feel  that  we 
are  fair  When  we  say  we  could  operate  in  March  and  April  with  from  93  to 
86  men. 

The.  officer  In  charge  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  spent  so  much  time  at 
headquarters,  which  is  10  miles  distant  from  this  arsenal,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  give  proper  attention  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  his  equipment.  Mufflers 
were  missing.  Explosions  were  frequent.  Employees,  particularly  females, 
were  annoyed  at  work  because  of  the  sudden  explosions.  The  post  around  the 
gHrage  was  filled  with  motor  equlnmcnt  requiring  repair.  Damage  was  done  to 
doors  of  buildings,  to  curves  of  roads,  to  sidewalks,  curbstones,  and  pavements. 
Careies.sness  and  lack  of  interest  in  work  were  apparent.  Very  serious  acci- 
dents, like  the  case  on  May  5  and  again  on  May  8,  when  an  automobile  struck 
a  powder  wagon  and  threw  it  into  a  ditch,  were  narrowly  averted.  This  pow- 
der wagon  is  drawn  by  a  horse  and  is  used  for  carrying  powder  from  the  maga- 
zines to  the  artillery  and  small-arms  ammunition  departments. 

On  May  0,  a  touring  car.  running  at  approximately  SO  miles  around  the  cor- 
ner of  Worth  Road  nnd  Shrapnel  Way,  skidded  and  smashed  two  wheels  and 
barely  missed  injuring  two  employees.  On  May  Kt,  a  truck  running  at  ii  high 
rate  of  speed  to  avoid  striking  workmen  ran  ui>  on  the  sidewalk,  daniafiinir  tlie 
curbstone  and  sidewalk.  Tliere  is  a  rule  In  this  arsenal  limiting  the  speed  at 
which  trucks  nnd  automobiles  shall  operate. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  records  of  accidents  or  damage  Incurred  by  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  but  in  May  their  continued  repetition  tried  our  patience 
and  we  were  fearful  of  very  grave  accidents  and  reported  these  incidcni.«;  to  tlie 
Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  tlie  above  are  tiikcn  from  our  tiles. 

On  May  23.  191(1.  the  Motor  Transport  Coriis  at  this  arsenal  cmsistod  of  1 
first  lieutenant  and  41  enlisted  men  and  noncommlssioneil  officers  and  IS  eivil- 
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ians.  The  enlisted  men  were  very  anxious  to  lie  discharged.  An  arrangement 
was  conchided  hetween  tlie  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  the  com- 
niandiDB  olHcer  of  this  arsenal  to  take  over  tlie  motor  equipment  and  operate  the 
same.  We  inmu'diiitely  set  ahout  releasing  the  enlisted  personnel  and  replaced 
tlie  entire  force  with  32  civilians.  This  number  has  since  been  reduced  to 
28  clvltianH. 

The  arrangement  was  disapproved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transirart  Corps 
at  Washington,  and  a  first  lieutenant  was  assigned  to  take  charge  of  this  wortL 
He  Is  now  on  duty.  It  Is  believed  that  his  ^rvices  are  unnecessary.  Tlie  work 
which  he  Is  performing  could  be  carried  on  by  an  Ordnance  officer  detailed  as 
acting  Motor  Transport  Corps  officer  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  truck  at  an  arsenal  is  a  machine 
for  accomplishing  the  work  necessary  for  the  output  of  tlie  arsenal. 
While  we  would  l)e  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  our  trucks  bought  by 
the  Motor  Transj)ort  Corps  or  anybody  else,  we  do  not  care  who  buys 
them,  so  we  get  them.  Then  they  shotdd  be  under  our  control:  the 
people  who  run  them  should  be  employees  of  the  arsenal,  subject  to 
the  ordei's  of  the  connnanding  officer:  the  upkeep  should  be  a  part 
of  the  arsenal  expense  and  go  into  the  cost  of  the  product  of  the 
arsenal. 

Mr.  Kearns.  This  report  referred  to  cai*s  and  trucks.  ^Vhat  kind 
of  cars  does  it  have  reference  to? 

Gen.  Williams.  Certain  touring  cars  were  placed  in  the  various 
departments  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thev  would  not  have  chauffeurs  for  those? 

Gen.  WiLUAMS.  I'es. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  used  those  touring  cars? 

Gen.  WiLUAMS.  Thev  were  used  for  the  business  purposes  of  the 
arsenal.  At  the  Franfeford  Arsenal  a  great  deal  of  material  was 
inspected  in  the  neighborhood  around  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  people  out  on  inspection  duties. 

Mr.  James.  General,  when  I  was  across  on  the  other  side  I  was  told 
by  several  officers  that  we  paid  rent  on  trenches,  and  when  I  came  back 
1  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Harris,  who  suggested  that  I  take  the 
matter  up  with  your  department,  which  I  did,  and  the  result  was  that 
I  was  advised  by  your  department  to  take  it  up  with  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  and  said  if  there  was  such  a  report  it  would  be  filed  there. 
Coming  back,  I  met  a  young  man  who  had  been  stationed  at  Bor- 
deaux, who  held  a  responsible  position  there,  and  he  stated  that  we 
paid  a  tax  of  2  francs  upon  every  50  gallons  of  gasoline  we  imported 
to  France  to  be  used  for  our  own  use,  and  also  tnat  we  paid  a  tax  on 
coal  sent  over  from  the  United  States  for  our  own  use — a  tax  of 
10  francs  for  1  ton  of  coal.  Would  that  be  paid  for  by  tiie  Army  or 
the  Navy ;  and  if  so,  would  you  have  any  record  of  how  much  we  paid 
altogether  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  None  of  those  materials  were  furnished  by  the 
Ordnance  Department — that  is,  those  materials  you  refer  to— and  we 
would  not  have  any  record  at  all  of  any  of  those  items. 

Mr.  James.  This  coal  was  at  Bordeaux. 

Gen.  Williams.  They  were  fumislied  by  the  quartermaster  over 
there. 

Mr.  James.  If  I  wrote  to  the  Quartermaster  Greneral  here  would 
he  take  it  up  over  there  ? 
Gen.  WnxiAMs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  You  had  some  service  on  the  other  side? 


Gen.  Williams,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jaues.  For  one  year,  I  believe? 
Gen.  WnjjAMs.  I  was  over  there  a  year. 

Mr.  James.  Were  there  any  complaints  over  there  re^rding  the 
purchase  of  your  supplies? 

Gen.  Williams.  Of  this  organization  over  here? 
Mr.  Jaues.  Yes. 

G^n.  Williams.  XJp  to  -the  time  I  left  there  there  was  practically 
no  ordnance  material  coming  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jambs.  Did  they  have  branches  over  there,  or  did  Gen.  Per- 
shing? 

Gen.  WiLUAUs.  Gen.  Pershing  had  his  own  organization,  and 

his  organization  was  entirely  different  from  the  organization  of  the 
Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic.    Gen.  Pershing's  or- 

ganization  consisted  of  a  general  purchasing  board  which  was 
eaded  by  a  chairman,  the  chairman  being  Gen.  Dawes,  a  banker 
from  Chicago. 

Mr.  James.  Would  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
here  in  the  United  States  have  anything  to  do  directly  or  indirectly 
with  any  department  over  there  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Nothing  at  all.  The  purchasing  department  over 
there,  or  the  purchasing  board  consisted  of  Gen.  Dawes,  as  chair- 
man. Then  there  was  a  chief  purchasing  agent  for  each  one  of 
the  bureaus,  and  these  chief  purchasing  agents  together  with 
Gen.  Dawes  formed  a  general  purchasing  board.  They  sat  in  Paris. 
The  chief  purchasing  agent  for  the  Engineers  drew  his  personnel 
from  the  Engineer  Corps;  the  dhief  purchasing  agent  for  tne  Quar- 
termaster Corps  drew  his  aides  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  Questions  of  pur- 
chasing policy,  who  should  do  the  purchasing,  and  so  on.  were  de- 
termined by  the  chairman  in  conference  with  his  board.  They  had 
periodic  sessions,  whatever  the  business  demanded,  and  it  was  a  very 
satisfactory  way  of  handling  it.  and  it  corresiwnded  very  closely 
to  the  purchase  oi^;anizations  of  the  big  corporations  in  this  country. 

The  Ghairmait.  They  in  turn  were  all  a  part  of  the  Services  of 
Supply  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  were  under  Gen.  Harbord,  as  I  understand 
it? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Did  vou  purchase  any  ordnance  here  to  be  sent  over 
there? 

Gen.  WiujAMs.  We  purchased  a  lot  of  ordnance  over  there  when  I 
was  chief  ordnance  officer  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
T  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  purchases  in  the  United  States.  I  did, 
however,  make  purchases  in  France  and  England.  I  made  them 
through  this  purchase  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  state 
to  the  committee,  General?  You  specified  sections  .'il  and  33.  and 
especially  section  33.  which  I  think  refers  to  mxjmotion  by  selection. 
Do  you  approve  of  that  method  of  selecting  officers  for  your  depart- 
ment! 

Gen.  Williams.  For  promotion  in  the  department? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Williams.  I  believe  in  promotion  by  selection.  Pr^r^trlf* 
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The  Chairman.  You  do? 
Gen.  'WiLUAHS.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  it  to  go  down  to  the  lowest  officer? 
Gen.  Williams.  I  question  whether  it  should  go  all  the  way 
through  ? 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  would  you  begin? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  sliould  either  begin  with  the  promotion  from 
captain  to  major  or  from  major  to  lieutenant  colonel.  I  draw  the- 
line  on  either  one  or  the  other.  I  think  probably  it  should  go  from 
captain  to  major. 

The  Chairman.  Promotions  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  provided  for  by  this  bill? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  studying  or 
learning  how  such  a  board  operates  with  resi>ect  to  the  Navy? 

Gen.  Williams.  Xo,  sir;  I  have  not;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  submit  to  the 
committer  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  have  nothing  further,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLLBR.  General,  you  say  you  are  a  believer  in  promotion  by 
selection  ? 
Gen.  WmuAMs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Wliat  would  vou  do  with  the  class  of  officers  who  are 
not  selected  for  promotion? 

Gen.  WiujAMS.  I  think  you  should  have  combined  with  promotion 
by  selection  elimination  out  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Miller.  Eliminate  tbem  from  the  service? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  MnjLER.  As  distinguished  from  retiring  them? 

Gen.  WiLUAMS.  They  should  be  retired  with  graded  retirement. 

Mr.  Miij,er.  If  an  officer  is  unfit  wh^  not  fire  him  out  of  the  service, 
the  same  as  is  done  in  every  commercial  institution  in  the  world  ex- 
cept those  that  have  a  system  of  retirement  for  long  periods  of  meri- 
torious service.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  dead 
timber  in  the  Army? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  MiLZiBR.  If  a  man  does  not  show  class,  put  him  out  of  the 
Army. 

(Jen.  Williams.  Suppose  an  officer  has  20  years  of  service?  When 
he  has  been  wandering  around  possibly  all  over  the  world,  when  he 
has  necessarily  severed  and  broken  off  all  of  the  relations  he  had 
before  that  time,  when  his  profession  is  one  that  does  not  fit  him  for 
any  kind  of  business  or  commercial  life,  to  throw  him  out  after  20 
years'  service  absolutely  without  anything  would  be,  to  my  mind, 
imposing  a  hardship  that  would  not  be  justified. 

Mr.  Miller.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  he  has  been  20  years 
in  the  service,  and  if  ho  has  failed  to  show  class  for  20  years,  that 
we  have  been  dragging  a  man  along  for  20  years  without  getting^ 
the  100  per  cent  results  which  the  Army  ought  to  have  had  from  him. 

Gen.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  that  entirely  follows.  As  a  man 
goes  along  in  increasing  years  of  service  and  increasing  responsibility 
it  may  be  entirely  pos-silile  that  he  will  reach  a  series  of  responsibili- 
ties that  he  would  not  he  equal  to,  whei"c,as  he  had  been  equal  to  thos& 
that  preceded.  nr^n^nlo 
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Mr.  MiLLEH.  That  is  very  true;  but  if  a  man  does  not  develop  in 
the  Army,  you  are  preaching  the  theory  of  development  that  a  man 
ought  to  develop  more  the  longer  he  is  in  the  service? 

Gen.  Williams.  He  ought  to. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  he  gets  into  a  position  where  he  does  not  develop  he 
is  of  no  benefit  to  the  Army,  is  he  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  He  could  be  of  some  benefit.  There  would  be 
things  he  could  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  might  be  something  lie  could  do;  but  it  would 
be  clear  out  of  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  an  officer.  If  you  retire 
him  he  does  not  get  a  chance  to  do  anything. 

Gen.  Williams.  My  proposition  would  be  not  to  retire  him  on  the 
full  three-quarters'  pay,  but  on  a  graded  pay,  which  would  give  him, 
say,  2|  per  cent  for  each  year  of  service  he  has  had  up  to  30  years, 
and  not  to  make  it  more  than  75  per  cent  for  any^  length  of  service. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  view  of  the  intensel3'  practical  age  we  are  living 
in  as  distinguished  from  an  age  of  sentimental  puiposes,  what  the 
American  people  expect  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  all  other  govern- 
mental functions,  is  that  they  be  live  up-to-date,  enterprising  organi- 
zations where  every  man  does  his  part. 

Gen.  WiLUAMS.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  MiLUBR.  It  is  manifest  to  me  that  if  the  Army  has  a  consider- 
able amount  of  dead  timber  in  it,  it  can  not  function  because  other 
enterprising,  meritorious  officers  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  dead  timber  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  Williams.  The  inference  from  your  statement  would  be  that 
privat*  commercial  organizations  do  not  have  dead  timber,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  true.  I  think  they  have  just  as  much  dead  timber 
as  the  Army. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  been  connected  with  some  pretty  big  institu- 
tions, and  I  do  not  believe  any  of  them  have  any  dead  timber,  par- 
ticularly where  it  is  expensive  to  carry  it.  In  every  profession  cer- 
tain men  are  live  men,  and  we  find  that  the  dead  timber  in  profes- 
sional life  are  the  men  who  fail  in  their  profession  and  they  have 
to  get  out  of  their  profession  and  get  into  something  else.  Why 
can  not  the  Army  officer  do  tho  same  thing  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  do  not  just  sec  why  promotion  should  be  con- 
tinuous in  the  Army  any  more  than  it  is  in  civil  life.  In  civil  life 
a  man  reaches  his  level  and  there  he  stays.  If  it  is  expressed  by  a 
salary  of  $1,800,  he  stays  there  and  goes  ahead  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  I  do  not,  myself,  see  why  a  man  would  not  be  a  pood  drill 
master  and  good  for  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Army  which,  say.  the  grade  of  captain,  would  fit  in  the 
matter  of  pay  and  responsibility,  and  then  if  he  can  not  develop  be- 
yond that  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  stay  in  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain. If  the  Government  gets  20  years  of  service  out  of  him  in  that 
grade,  why  not? 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  doing  good  work  in  that  grade? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes.  One  of  the  arguments  against  promotion 
by  selection  is  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  morSe  of  tne  officers 
that  are  passed  over. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  possibilitv  of  favoritism. 

Gen.  Williams.  Nobody  likes  to  be  passed  over,  T  take  it,  and  I 
do  not  imagine  that  in  civilian  organizations  peopi^  lik^  l^^^jt)?^^'!^ 
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over  very  much  more  than  they  do  in  the  Army.  But  it  is  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  liability  a  man  assumes  when  he  goes  into  it, 
that  if  he  does  not  prove  that  he  is  the  one  to  go  up,  somebody  else 
will  go  up. 

So  I  think  in  the  Army  when  a  young  fellow  first  comes  in — take 
the  Ordnance  Department,  for  instance.  Suppose  we  had  400  offi- 
cers in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  divide  them  into  two  parts, 
one  lot  of  200  and  the  other  lot  of  200.  Young  fellows  have  come 
in,  and,  say,  they  passed  an  examination.  We  say  to  them,  "  Young 
gentlemen,  you  may  have  your  choice.  Here  is  body  of  200  Ord- 
nance officers  who  will  be  promoted  by  seniority.  It  will  not  make 
any  difference  what  you  do,  so  long  as  you  maintain  an  efficiency  suf- 
ficient to  pass  the  examinations;  you  will  go  right  ahead,  aert  is 
the  other  body  of  200  officers.  If  you  enter  that  body  you  are  going 
to  be  promoted  by  selection  all  the  way  through,  ii  you  win  pro- 
motion you  will  get  it." 

I  believe  they  would  unanimously  select  the  body  which  is  to  Jiave 
promotion  by  selection. 

After  an  officer  had  served  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in 
the  Army,  say  10  or  15  years,  his  attitude  about  those  things  un- 
consciously chants.  He  commences  to  consider  that  he  nas  a 
vested  right  in  his  commission,  and  anything  that  interferes  with 
his  assured  promotion  from  step  to  step,  so  long  as  he  stays  in  the 
service,  is  something  which  he  looks  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
prehension. If  you  had  promotion  by  selection,  in  my  opinion,  after 
you  have  had  it  20  years  and  it  has  had  time  to  work  out  its  effect 
on  the  Army,  I  believe  that  effect  would  be  good  and  that  the  Army 
would  be  benefittel  by  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  every  fellow  would  try  to  keep  out  of  this  dis- 
card? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  still  take  six  months,  or  thereabouts,  to 
make  a  piece  of  heavy  ordnance? 

Gen.  Williams.  Tliere  is  practically  no  ordnance  material  that 
can  be  furnished  in  quantity  within  six  months  after  an  appropria- 
tion is  made  available.  In  all  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
about  a  military  policy  for  the  United  States,  evierything  practi- 
cally that  has  been  said  has  been  confined  to  the  men,  the  mobiliz- 
ing of  the  man-power  of  the  Nation. 

Now,  our  authorities  do  not,  any  of  them,  claim  that  they  want 
more  than  six  months  to  train  a  man  to  make  him  a  fairly  effective 
soldier.  An  officer  they  can  train,  they  say,  in  practically  the  same 
time. 

In  the  matter  of  artillery,  take  the  75-millimeter  ammunition,  the 
155-millimeter  ammunition,  etc.,  you  can  not  commence  to  produce 
that  in  quantity,  certainly  in  less  than  nine  months,  and  probably 
within  a  year.  In  the  case  of  artillery  material  like  the  gun  carriage, 
the  recuperator,  etc.,  for  the  75-millimeter  gim  require  at  least  a  year 
to  get  in  production,  and  the  heavier  calibers  require  a  greater  time. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  big  part  and  the  long  part  of  preparation 
for  war  is  the  industrial  question,  and  that  that  should  receive  just 
as  much  consideration  as  the  methods  and  means  of  training  and 
mobilizing  your  man  power. 
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The  CHAiBSiAN.  I  agree  with  you.  General,  have  we  very  much 
surplus  of  all  kinds  of  ordnance  material  ? 

Gen.  Wn-LiAMS.  We  have  a  very  fair  surplus  of  ordnance  material. 

The  Chairmax.  How  about  the  manufacture  of  the  exwedingly 
heavy  pieces  of  ordnance)  Have  we  accomplished  much  in  that 
direction  ? 

Gen.  WiLUAHS.  You  mean  the  heavy  guns,  like  the  12, 14,  and  16 

inch  guns! 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  WiujAUS.  That  manufacture  is  proceeding  right  along.  The 
length  of  time  required  to  manufacture  12,  14,  and  16  inch  guns  is 
such  that  unless  you  have  them  practically  completed  or  certainly 
started  before  the  war,  your  chances  of  getting  them  into  the  service 
are  small,  unless  you  have  a  verj'  protracted  war. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  print, 
that  the  total  amount  of  American  heavy  ordnance  that  we  got  to  the 
other  side  up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was  prac- 
tically nil. 

Gen.  Williams.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  amount  of  artillery  and 
artillery  ammunition  from  American  shops  that  reached  the  firing 
line  by  November  11  was  practically  nil.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  did  not  send  material  to  France,  and  that  the  produc- 
tion activities  of  the  United  States  did  not  have  a  tremendous  effect, 
because  they  did.  We  shipped  to  France  some  six  or  seven  million 
rounds  of  75-millimeter  ammunition,  composed  of  high-explosive 
shells  and  shrapnel.  It  took  quite  a  long  time  before  the  stuff  landed 
at  the  dock  in  Bordeaux  would  find  its  way  to  the  firing  line.  First 
we  had  to  have  a  place  prepared  at  the  dock  for  the  reception  of  the 
ammunition.  There  it  was  taken  from  the  ships,  and  then  moved  to 
the  intermediate  section  and  from  there  moved  up  to  the  advance 
section  and  to  the  front  line.  So  from  the  time  you  drew  your  stuff 
from  the  depots  at  the  seashore  until  it  reached  the  firing  line,  a  very 
considerable  time  had  elapsed.  But  the  actual  stocks  of  American 
ammunition  landed  in  France  or  on  the  water  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  were  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  there  was  not  any  American  ammunition  used  in 
the  war? 

Gen.  Williams.  A  few  rounds,  but  not  many. 
Mr  Kearns.  How  about  guns? 

Gen.  Williams.  There  were  some  guns.  We  had  a  number  of 
8-inch  howitzers,  we  had  some  4.7  ^ns,  and  we  had  a  number  of 
3-inch  guns  over  there  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  3-inch  or  the  75 
millimeter  guns  had  been  issued  to  the  organizations  that  got  on  the 
firing  line. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Where  did  the  rifles  come  from  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  All  of  those  were  of  home  manufacture.  All  of 
the  ammunition  for  those  rifles  and  all  of  the  pistols  were  supplied  by 
home  manufacture.  Of  the  machine  guns  we  at  first  bought  from  the 
French,  the  Hotchkiss  and  the  Chauchat,  but  by  the  time  of  the 
armistice  we  had  in  France  sufficient  machine  guns  of  our  own  manu- 
facture to  equip  all  of  our  Army.  They  had  not  all  been  issued  be- 
cause it  takes  some  time  to  withdraw  one  weapon  from  a  large  army 
and  substitute  another  for  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  tlii  r>rowning  raachine  gun  tho 
equal  of  the  Hotchkiss  and  the  Chauchat^ 

Gen.  Williams.  The  Browninj;  niaclmie  gims  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  .  aid  that  Mr.  John  Browning  as  a 
madiine  gun  and  rifle  expert  has  not  his  equal  in  the  world. 

The  Chairmax.  Will  it  be  your  policy  as  Chief  of  Ordnance  to 
have  some  of  the  ordnance  w«ipons  loade  in  private  establishments 
as  well  as  in  Government  arsenals? 

Gen.  Williams.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  we  do,  and  I  shall  certainly  do  it  unless  we  are  prevented  by 
Congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  well  to  have  the  private  manu- 
facturers have  on  hand  the  necessary  jigs,  tools,  gauges,  and  dies  and 
machinery  to  do  the  work  in  quantity  production? 

Gen.  WiLLUMS.  I  think  it  is  essential. 

The  Chairman,  If  we  should  get  into  war  they  would  have  those 
jigs,  tools,  dies,  etc.,  if  they  were  given  occasional  orders  from  the 
Ordnance  Department? 

G^n.  Williams.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  put  out  to  private 
manufacturers  as  much  of  our  work  as  we  can  and  retain  at  tho 
arsenals  sufficient  for  holding  a  skeleton  organization. 

Mr.  James.  Is  there  anything  in  the  treaty  of  peace  that  prevents 
us  from  giving  any  of  this  work  to  private  manufacturers? 

Gen.  Wilijahs.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  in  some  of  the  bills  that  have  been 
reported  out  and  passed  by  Congress  limitations  upon  its  manufac" 
ture? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  My  belief  goes  very  much  further  than 
wluit  you  express.  I  think  that  every  agency  of  the  G^Temment  in 
every  foreign  country  should  be  used  to  procure  orders  for  our  muni- 
tions concerns  in  the  United  States  so  that  they  may  run  as  a  busi- 
ness, so  that  they  may  have  a  personnel,  skilled  engineering  staffs 
skilled  workmen,  the  necessary  shops,  machinery,  etc.,  for  the  output 
of  munitions. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  Government,  the  consular  agents  of  me  Gov- 
ernment do  that? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  just  what  the  league  of  nations  covenant  pro- 
hibits, this  system  of  undertaking  by  tlie  nations  to  send  their  guns 
all  over  the  earth.  The  treaty  provides  for  the  continuation  ox  ex- 
perimental research  work. 

Gen.  Williams.  That  should  be  carried  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  Through  the  private  institutions  or  the  arsenals? 

Gen.  Williams.  Wherever  it  can  best  be  done. 

Mr.  Miller.  Where  can  it  best  be  done? 

Gen.  WnjjAMS.  Sometimes  at  the  arsenals  and  sometimes  at  the 
private  plants. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  it  not  better  to  do  it  at  the  arsenals  so  far  as 

secrecy  is  concerned  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  doubt  the 
value  of  secrecy.  I  think  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  buncombe  talk 
about  secrecy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  tlie  manufacture  of 
war  munitions  is  concerned,  the  thing  you  want  is  the  ^posite  from 
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■secrecy.  You  want  as  many  people  to  know  how  to  do  that  work  as 
po^ible. 

Mr.  MiLLEfi.  I  suppose  that  is  true.  It  occurs  to  me  that  some  in- 
genious device  which  is  unknown  to  the  world  at  large  can  be  best 
De  put  into  service  in  a  nation  where  the  use  of  that  device  is  kept 
from  the  enemy. 

Gen.  Williams.  There  would  be  a  few  things  like  that. 

Mr.  James.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  do  you 
not  have  to  report  all  those  secret  things  to  somebody? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  I  suppose  so.  But  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  General. 
(The  reports  heretofore  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

War  Department, 

OFiTCE  OF  THE  ChIEF  OF  ObDKANCE, 

Washington,  August  23, 1919. 

Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Ordiinnoe: 

Subject:  Helations  of  Ordnance  Department  with  certain  War  Department 
agencies. 

1.  A  summary  Of  the  difficulties  encountered  with  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  and  other  War  Department  agencies  is  herewith.  It  was  originally 
the  intention  to  suggest  that  you  talie  up  this  matter  personally  with  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  with  the  idea  of  having  these  relations  s<*ttle<l  on  a  secure  basis.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  other  bureaus  of  the 
War  Department  are  also  very  much  concernetl  over  the  activities  of  Purchase, 
Storage  ninl  Traffic  and  will  probably  unite  with  the  (.>rdnHiice  Department 
in  making  some  reprf sentatlons  on  the  subject  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

2.  The  action  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  this  question  will  now  iiaturnlly 
devolve  upon  Col.  King,  inspector  of  Ordnance  Establishments ;  but  I  thought 
it  t>est  to  close  up  my  work  in  this  connection  by  bringing  to  your  attention  the 
accompanying  memorandum,  which  was  nearly  completed  before  my  relief  as 
inspector  of  Ordnance  Establishments. 

3.  A  copy  of  the  memorandum  hns  been  furnished  the  inspector  of  Ordnance 
Estabtisbments. 

W.  W.  GmsoN, 
Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Ann}/. 

Chief  Administration  Diviston. 


Ten  replies  were  received,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  submitted : 
1.  WatervUet  Arsmat,  Watervllet,  N.  T.  This  Is  a  large  arsenal  engaged  in 
the  mannfacture  of  cannon  and  kindred  items.    Report  from  this  arsenal  is 
sobmltted  in  full  as  follows : 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  supply  material  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff  from  time  to  time 
has  been  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordnance  Department  at  a  later 
date,  and  at  the  present  time  only  a  small  number  of  the  kinds  of  stores  on 
hand  at  the  Watervllet  Arsenal  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division.  This  constant  doubt  ns  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  dtvlslons  and  departments  over  the  stores  In  charge  of  the  arsenal 
has  given  rise  to  a  great  quantity  of  extra  work  In  accounting  for  and  handling 
the  stores  in  question.  The  method  of  stores  replenishment  established  in 
Supply  DlvtsloQ  methods  bulletin  Is  more  satlsftictory  than  the  present  method. 
TTnder  present  methods  of  accounting  do  one  but  the  stores  depot  knows  what 
■stores  are  available.  The  storekeeper  Is  continuously  Interrupted  by  telegraph 
and  telephone  inquiries  from  zone  supply  ofllcers  and  others  as  to  whether  there 
Is  in  store  the  stores  desired  to  be  shipped  elsewhere.  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  inexperienced  storekeepers  who  can  not  be  kept  acquainted  with  the 
changes  In  design  of  ordnance  material  as  the  types  are  being  perfected  wlU  t)e 
able  to  supply  the  proper  parts  for  material  In  -service,  nor  cim  general  store- 
keepers who  have  not  had  experience  with  ordnance  material  or  special  In- 
fitructlon  therein  feel  the  responslblUty  for  providing  the  pn^r  parts  for 
materials  In  service.  >^  . 
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It  Is  particularly  objectionable  to  have  officers  aud  civilians  of  the  Purchase,. 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division  inquiring  into  the  methods  and  materials  iu  use 
In  the  manufacturing  shops,  particularly  when  these  Inspectors  are  In  nearly 
every  case  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  manu&ctnrlng  requirements.  It  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to  explain  to  them  how  the  operation  of  the  manu- 
fiicturing  shops  Is  carried  on  and  why  this  and  that  thing  will  not  apply,  but 
this  Is  no  sooner  explained  to  one  of  the  visiting  committees,  boards,  or  officers 
than  another  set  of  officers  arrive  to  have  the  same  thing  explained  to  them. 
Since  January,  1919,  nine  inspectors  have  visited  the  arsenal  from  the  Pur- 
(diase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  or  allied  divisions  on  the  subject  of  fire 
prevention.  They  have  been  sliown  all  over  the  plant,  have  criticized  the 
methods  of  fire  prevention  In  the  different  manufacttirlng  shops  or  places 
where  ordnance  parts  and  stock  are  accumulated.  In  ail  cases  they  do  not 
agree,  and  In  many  Instances  their  recommendations  are  so  expensive  as  to  be 
absurd  when  the  true  facts  of  the  storage  conditions  are  known.  Inq)ector8 
from  this  and  that  department  of  the  Pnrdiase,  Storage  and  TrafBc  Division 
arrive  from  time  to  time  looking  over  the  methods  used  at  the  arsenal,  ap- 
parently with  a  view  to  learning  the  system  In  vogue.  It  is  probable  that 
these  men  will  eventually  become  sufficiently  informed  to  handle  the  work 
which  has  been  laid  out  for  them,  but  at  the  present  time  the  Purchase,. 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division  does  not  show  signs  of  having  competent  men  in 
all  its  departments. 

The  chief  difficulty  at  the  present  time  Is  In  getting  the  P.  and  S.  stores  now 
stored  at  this  arsenal  ronoved.  Repeated  promises  have  been  given  by  the  sone 
supply  officer  to  have  these  stores  removed,  but  to  date  this  has  not  been  done. 
These  stores  now  occupy  space  which  is  badly  needed  to  properly  store  ma* 
chlnery  and  forgings  received  from  salvage.  This  material  is  now  stored  in 
the  open,  subject  to  weather  conditions,  which  will  in  a  short  while  cause  the- 
expandlng  and  contracting  of  metal  parts  and  tend  to  injure  same.  This  mate- 
rial can  not  l>e  placed  imder  cover  until  the  congested  condition  of  the  store- 
houses is  relieved.  On  account  of  the  delicate  nature  of  this  machinery  and  the 
extreme  high  first  cost  of  it  and  the  high  expense  of  repair  which  will  be  neces- 
sary if  it  is  left  in  the  open  much  longer,  It  is  imperative  that  these  stores  be^ 
removed  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  About  two  weeks  ago  a  concrete  baige 
was  delivered  at  the  arsenal  dock  by  the  miter  transportation  department  of 
the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  presumably  to  be  loaded  with 
P.,  S.  and  T.  stores  for  shipment.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
shipping  Instructions  for  the  use  of  this  barge  from  the  zone  supply  officer,  bat 
without  result.   The  bai^e  has  since  been  ordered  elsewhere. 

Difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  the  consolidated  purchasing  inaugurated 
by  the  raw-materials  section  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division. 
After  considerable  experimenting  the  arsenal  decided  upon  using  King  cutting 
oil,  a  compound  manufactured  by  the  Damascus  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  the  production  of  a  certain  number  of  tubes  per  day,  as  this  oil 
stood  up  better  than  any  other  oil  on  the  market  with  the  steel  used  in  the 
cutting  tools  and  the  tempering  methods  employed  at  the  arsenal.  The  use 
of  other  cutting  oils  gave  considerably  less  production  and  caused  interruption 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  tools  to  carry  through.  In  replenishing  the 
supply  of  this  cutting  oil  it  was  necessary  to  forward  a  requisition  to  the  zone 
supply  officer,  who  Inspected  and  sent  to  the  arsenal  different  brands  considered 
just  as  good.  The  tools  did  not  stand  up  under  these  brands  when  issued  to 
the  shops  and  considerable  confusion  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  It.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  it  vr&a  a  different  oil.  It  was  rejected  and  the  proper 
oil  was  obtained  and  used.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  oil  required  at  this  ar- 
senal Is  not  furnished  by  the  supply  officers  of  the  Purchase.  Storage  and  Traf- 
fic Division.  They  have  not  yet  organized  their  offices  to  prt^rly  label  ship- 
ments, a  requlrenent  essential  in  manufacturing  shops.  Some  of  the  shipments 
received  had  nothing  to  Indicate  their  contents  other  than  the  word  "oil."  It 
was  almost  Impossible  to  get  any  information  from  the  zone  supply  officer  as 
to  when  shipments  might  be  exi)ected,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  make 
emergency  purchases  of  oils  from  time  to  time  until  shipments  arrived. 

Requisitions  for  oils,  petroleum  products,  etc.,  were  referred  back  to  the  quar- 
termaster at  this  arsenal  for  purchase.  The  quartermaster's  office  was  not  pre- 
pared to  handle  such  work  in  the  proper  way.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
have  the  ai'senal  procurement  department  do  the  vmtk  for  the  quartermaster, 
forcing  that  d^rtment  to  use  diflferent  methods  than  those  to  which  it  was 
accustomed  to  accomplish  the  securing  of  a  supply  of  oil,  and  only  after,  con- 
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^derable  delay  and  triplication  of  effort  by  three  officers.  During  tills  time 
the  shops  ran  short  of  oil,  and  a  qoantlty  had  to  be  procured  to  relieve  the 
shortage. 

In  view  of  past  experienw  at  the  arsennl  in  (In-  procurement  i>f  supplies 
through  agencies  outside  the  arsenal.  It  is  thought  that  It  l*  impnu-tli'iibie  uml 
unwise  to  secure  nmterials  in  this  way  if  It  ctin  iJosslhly  lie  imddecl.  As  ftir 
as  the  price  is  concernetl.  the  arsenal  has  been  able  tn  pun*ha*«i>  in  every  case 
as  economically  as  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Dlvlsiitn,  and  in  irniny 
cases  at  a  better  figure.  The  oils  bonght  by  the  Hrsena!  itn'  ureiisex  for  the 
cannon  factory,  and  have  the  guidance  of  the  shop  in  connection  with  purchiise«. 

It  Is  recommended,  if  possible,  that  the  procurement  of  manufacturing  sup- 
plies such  ns  standard  stock,  fuels,  and  petroleum  products  be  returned  to  tlie 
control  of  the  ordnance  establlHliments. 

Supply  Circular  No.  98.  dated  October  11,  1918,  states  tliat  the  director  of 
finance  shall  assume  authority  over  and  responsibility  for  tlie  activities,  per- 
sonnel, and  equipment  of  the  several  finance  and  accounts  divisions,  branches, 
and  offices  of  the  General  Staff,  and  of  the  supply  corps  of  the  Army,  and  shall 
assume  authority  over  and  resjionsibility  for  the  finances  of  the  several  corps, 
departments,  and  other  separate  activities  of  the  Am^,  Including  the  accoiuU- 
ing  for  funds  and  property. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  the  finance  section  at  this  ar(*cnal  renders  It.-* 
reports  to  the  dlrec-tor  of  finance.  So  far  no  great  difficulty  has  been  enc-oun- 
rately  kept,  nor  are  reports  rendered  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
which  will  Indicate  the  status  of  finances.  It  is  tlie  opinion  of  this  office  tliat 
n  more  satisfiitctory  state  of  affairs  would  exist  if  such  reports  were  r«ulered 
direct  to  the  Offltx  of  tlie  Chief  of  Ordnance,  as  was  done  previous  to  vesting 
authority  over  money  acctnintablllty  in  the  director  of  finance. 

The  I'nrchaae,  Storage,  and  Traffic  IHvIsfon  sj^-iitem  of  accounting  Is  adapted 
Tor  Hltirps  for  isf<ue  to  the  sprvicc.  !iut  not  at  all  adapted  to  accounting  for 
iir*»eii)i!  stores.  This  wns  conccdeil  by  <.'-ol.  Thomas  of  the  I'nrchase,  Storage, 
and  TrafPc  Division  nt  the  time  <»f  his  visit  to  the  arsenal,  and  he  authorized 
II  diiinge  In  the  I'un-hase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  system  to  enable  us  to  retain 
our  system  of  nccountlng  for  snch  stores,  except  to  change  the  balance-<tf- 
stores  sheet  to  facilitate  the  autliting  of  tlie  accounts  by  the  mne  auditor,  and 
ihe  change  of  the  name  of  the  "Morning  rejKu-t "  to  the  •' l*urchase,  storage, 
niid  truffle  receiving  report."  When  the  V.  S.  &  T.  system  was  first  installed 
in  the  ar.«Mial  in  l>ecemher.  191S.  it  was  very  simple  and  re<iulred  the  use  of 
only  six  blank  fontis.  It  ahollslied  the  pn>i)erty  retunis  as  (if  .lanuary,  Ifll!). 
Tills  system  ogteratcil  satisfactorily  for  a  few  weeks,  when  additional  features 
were  added  to  the  system,  laalertally  Increasing  the  work.  A  "  Monthly  stock 
iviKift  '■  wa-s  re«iulre<l,  wlilcli,  for  the  nuaifh  of  March,  19111,  c<rtislsted  of  .>"> 
pages,  «>verlng  2,2G7  Items,  and  Id  column*,  on  each  page.  Tlie  work  of  pre- 
luii-ing  this  one  rejiort  amounted  to  the  time  of  one  clerit  for  forty  days,  or  ten 
<'Ierks  fimr  days.  Later  the  division  reijulred  the  price  of  nrtteles  on  every 
shipidng  ticket.  This  ntldeil  a  cmslderable  ummint  of  work,  and  In  many  cases 
Is  entirely  unne<-es.sary.  Tlie  addition  of  these  two  features  required  an  In- 
crease In  the  force  of  three  clerks,  making  a  total  of  eleven  on  this  part  of  the 
Stor(4<  Division  work  at  the  arsenal.  The  gei;eral  stores  control  plan  established 
by  paragraph  5,  Cenenil  Onler  No.  130.  War  Depaitmont.  1917,  and  Supply 
Division  Methods  Itullethi,  Is  sui>erior  to  the  present  I*.  S,  &  T.  method.  In 
order  to  properly  acconnt  for  all  stores,  It  has  been  iieces.'oiry  to  ointlnue  the 
jvturn  of  ordnunce  stores,  to  pick  up  the  great  quantities  of  material  pur- 
chased during  the  past  year  or  shtppwl  to  the  arsenal  on  other  forms  and  n"l 
yet  accounted  for,  otherwise  no  one  would  have  any  knowletlge  of  the  total 
quantity  of  material  or  property  available  at  the  arsenal.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  anyone,  except  our  Stores  Division,  can  state  the  amount  of  material 
and  pn)i>erty  which  is  available  for  issue  under  present  metho4ls. 

Witli  reference  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  all  vehicles  which  were  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Ordnance  Department  were  turned  over  to  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  during  September  and  October.  1018,  nml  enlisted  men  from 
the  Ordnance  Department  were  traiiKferrcd  to  that  corjis  and  taken  up  on 
separate  rolls  in  those  month.s.  Since  that  time  indlvhlnal  vehicles  have  been 
secured  from  the  Slotor  Transport  Curjig  and  additional  men  have  l>een  trans- 
ferred from  the  Ordnance  Department  as  more  of  the  shipping  was  taken  over 
1-y  our  own  vehicles  and  less  by  privately  owned  vehicles  rented  for  the 
purpose.  ^  , 
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More  recently  the  fire  apparatus  which  was  purchased  and  operated  by  the 
Onlntince  Department  and  Is  still  operated  by  a  paid  fire  department  at  the 
arsenal  was  required  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  on 
account  of  It  being  motor  propelled.  All  this  equipment  Is  distinctly  painted. 

Hiul  has  not  been  repalntttl  in  uccordance  with  Motor  Transport  Corps  instruc- 
tions. 

An  officer  of  tlie  Ordnance  Department  was  assigned  as  Motor  Transport 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  at  this  arsenal,  and  Is  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  commanding  officer.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  is 
also  under  his  control  as  far  as  discipline  and  the  maintenance  of  vehicles 
nnd  their  operation  is  concerned.  Inspectors  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  from  time  to  time  visit  the  arsenal  nnd  look  over 
the  equipment  There  have  been  no  adverse  reports  concerning  this  equip- 
ment, as  all  of  it  lias  been  maintained  In  good  condition. 

All  cnrrylne  of  freight  has  been  practically  in  charge  of  the  Motor  Transport 
f'orits.  as  well  ns  all  movements  of  material  between  the  seveml  shops  nnd 
storehouses  and  stock  rooms.  These  movements  have  been  carried  out  expe- 
ditinusl.T  and  with  reasonable  cost. 

It  apiK'ars,  however,  that  this  jirsHnal  Ims  t-oiisiderable  advantagf  in  having 
dim't  control  ui  the  Motor  Tran^ixtrt  t'i»rps.  It  Wduld  lie  a  source  of  consid- 
erable friction  anil  <Hlliaill.v  if  the  nauiliiug  of  the  MiitiU'  TransiKtrt  <*or[>s  at 
this  nif^nui  were  transferred  to  tin-  jurlsilictiini  of  another  dejiartment.  The 
itr»eimt  nuist  iiwlKt  u|Km  unit  i'untn>l  of  uU  o|ieratiuii»i  wilhlii  its  KeuKi'iiiibicul 
limits,  as  the  niainlenance  of  all  vehicles  and  the  pay  ot  civilian  operators, 
where  enlisted  men  are  not  sufficient,  Is  all  made  from  Ordnance  Department 
funds,  and  as  the  only  connection  with  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  in  the 
designation  of  the  enlistetl  personnel,  who  have  all  been  ordnance  men,  and 
would  still  be  available  as  ordnance  enlisted  men  If  they  had  not  been  redesig- 
nated in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  It  seems  that  nothing  particular  has 
been  galnetl  in  transferring  the  work  tf>  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  while  a 
duplication  of  report  and  increase  In  iiaper  work  has  resulted,  and  the 
tendency  has  been  to  remove  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commanding  officer 
funotlims  essential  to  the  operations  of  a  manufacturing  arsenal.  It  is  accord- 
ingly recomniendeil  that  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  be  eliminated  from  the 
(Joveriimt'nt  arsenals  and  that  tin;  transportation  l>e  maintained  by  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  providing  the  necessary  personnel  to  properly  oi>erate 
same. 

It  is  particularly  desired  to  meutlou  that  the  real-estate  deitartment  has  sent 
efficient  men  to  this  arsenal  in  connection  with  the  recent  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  34  acres  of  land  west  of  the  present  arsenal  boundaries,  who  have 
rendered  invaluable  service. 

As  far  as  It  lias  been  possible  to  do  so,  this  arsenal  has  compelled  its  em- 
ployees to  assist  In  every  way  in  the  installation  of  new  methods  proposed 
and  Installed  by  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  and  has  tried,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  make  tlieni  operate.  It  is  recognized  that  employees 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  standard  methods  do  not  look  with  favor  upon 
changes.  The  supposwl  advantages  of  all  the  changes  were  carefully  explained 
from  time  to  time,  and  particular  care  Avas  taken  to  see  that  accural'  was 
obtained  In  the  oiwratiou  of  the  new  systems.  The  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  system  of  property  accounting  gave  promise  of  the  elimination  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  and  a  great  amount  of  crltlchnu.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  carried  out  with  the  original  Intentions,  nnd 
Is  gmduollj  getting  back  to  a  more  complicated  and  lalwrlous  system  than 
the  standard  ordnance  property  return  metho<ls. 

The  emdeiit  o|«Tatlou  of  the  arsenal  has  recently  been  disadvantngeously 
affe<.-ted  by  tlie  methods  of  the  Purchase.  Storage  and  Traffic  Division.. 

2.  Sprliigfleld  Armory,  Springfield,  Mass.  This  armory  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  arms  and  kindred  Items: 

No  speciflc  Instanct*  of  api»nrent  intentioinil  Interference  or  annoyance  as 
ilescrlbed  In  paragraph  No.  2  can  be  cltetl.  and  It  Is  the  belief  that  In  general 
the  difficidtles  that  have  arisen  are  what  would  naturally  result  from  the 
attempt  to  contn>l  the  .supplies  and  the  ixTtineiit  details  of  a  manufacturlnj? 
plant  by  a  metlio*!  devisetl  to  control  the  supplies  for  nn  army.  There  is 
no  rlouht  bat  that  ill  the  attempt  to  ehnnge  over  tlie  old  methofls  of  requisitions, 
issues,  and  accounts  into  the  new  as  iirescribed,  the  niauufrcturlng  ai*6ena1 
WHS  left  entirely  oul  of  consideration.  While  In  no  case  has  the  proper  spirit 
of  cooperation  been  found  Ineklng  in  any  representative  of  the  I'^AlW!?  nriA 
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storage  Division  with  whom  thla  office  has  had  dealings,  delays,  confusIoD,  and 
expense  have  resulted  due  to  the  Inclusion  of  manufacturing  functions  with 
those  of  supply,  whereas  the  former  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  three  sub- 
diTisions  of  sQpply  as  shown  on  page  2,  Supply  Bulletin  No.  28,  viz : 

(1)  Purchase. 

(2)  Storage. 

(3)  Tranqxurtatton. 

The  question  of  purchase  or  procurement  gives  the  most  concern.  One 
apparent  reason  for  centralizing  purchases  Is  found  In  paragraph  No.  3,  page  2, 
Supply  Bulletin  No.  29,  which  states  that  "  Fitness  to  purchase  is  found  In  men 
and  organizations  experienced  In  commoditions  and  not  in  such  technical  di- 
visions as  engineering,  signaling,  medicine,  etc.",  which  "  etc."  evidently  in- 
cludes ordnance.  Apparently  the  fact  that  the  Ordnance  l>epartment  Is  a 
mnnnfacturlng  division  as  well  as  technical  has  been  overlooked.  Springfield 
Armory,  an  Ordnance  establishment,  is  an  arms  factory  pare  and  simple,  oper- 
atins  along  practical  lines,  and  as  such  should  have,  and  has.  the  necessary 
ui^nlzatlon  for  procuring  materials  for  its  own  consumption. 

It  is  not  believed  possllite  for  what  may  t>e  termed  a  foreign  organization 
to  purchase  this  armory's  supplies  to  its  satisfaction,  nor  Is  it  believed  pos- 
sible for  this  olfii-e  to  forecast  Its  requirements,  so  that  necessary  supplies  can 
be  obtained  as  wanted  by  means  of  the  present  method. 

The  following  will  illustrate: 

(a)  A  requisition  from  this  office  calling  tor  Cosmollne,  which  is  pre- 
scribed as  a  protective  coating  for  rifles,  was  tilled  by  4,800  1-quart  cans  of 
Cosmic.  CoMuoline,  grade  A,  as  specified,  is  fumishetl  by  the  manufacturer 
In  barrels.  The  Cosmic  furnished  was  heavier  and  required  heating  before 
It  could  be  removetl  from  the  cans.  Moreover,  It  is  more  expensive  packed  in 
tins  than  In  barrels.  As  Cosmic  Is  a  regular  article  of  issue,  it  was  i^wrted 
as  surplus  ond  subsequently  shipped  away.  The  net  result  was  that  two  trans- 
portation rharges  were  paid,  which  represented  a  waste  of  funds. 

(6)  On  May  14.  1919,  the  nistonmry  quiirterly  i*eqiiest  for  oils  was  forwarded 
to  the  zorte  supply  oftlrer  for  the  quarter  hcKlniiitig  July  1.  No  action,  so  far 
as  could  be  learned,  having  been  taken  un  July  11,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  by  telephone  from  the  zone  sujiply  olHt'er  t(»  make  a  purchase  from 
this  office.  There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  purchase  couhl  have  been  made 
originally  from  this  office  at  ii  saving  at  leiist  of  the  time  wasted  In  the  effort 
to  obtain  permlssioti. 

(c)  Springfield  Armory,  after  making  a  test,  adopte^l  "Oilzuin,"  made  by 
White  &  Bagley  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  iis  a  t-ylinder  oU  for  gosoline  motorjl 
All  efforts  to  obtain  a  supply  under  the  present  method  luive  failed,  and  the 
cheaper  grades  furnished  have  caused  constant  trouble  and  expense  due  to 
cartmnlzlng. 

((f)  After  expensive  tenia  a  mineinl  oil  \vn»  fnund  tliut  would  serve  three 
purposes — hibrlcatlon,  cutting,  ond  tempering.  Later,  wlieu  it  became  necessary 
to  obtain  an  additional  supply  through  the  oil  branch,  Springfield  Armory  was 
obliged  to  accept  an  .untrle<1  substitute  nt  243  ("ents  i>er  gallon  In  barrels, 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  while  the  speclfietl  nil  coulil  have  been  obtained 
direct  at  22  cents  pej-  gallon,  delivered  in  the  .Vrmory  tanks.  The  substitute 
proved  to  be  satisfactory,  but  tiie  increastxl  cost  plus  the  value  of  the  time 
spent  in  trying  to  get  what  was  wimteil,  iind  this  at  a  time  when  every  fiber 
was  l}eing  strained  to  Increase  production  of  rifles,  represented  waste,  not  only 
of  dollars,  but  of  energ}*  which  then  was  of  more  value  than  the  money  in- 
volved. 

(e)  A  requisition  for  1,200  imunds  of  black  oxide  of  nianganese  was  for- 
wanled  on  August  21,  1918.  Shipment  was  made  by  the  dealer  on  October  6, 
1918,  but  through  the  Issue  of  incorrect  slilpping  instructions,  the  shipment 
was  never  received  at  the  armory,  and  an  emergenc>*  purchase  became  neces- 
sary. 

{f)  A  request  for  4,."»(Hi  files  w,is  forwarded  on  September  11.  1918,  and  on 
October  28,  1918,  this  office  wns  instructed  to  make  the  purchase,  as  the  pro- 
curement office  had  taken  no  action. 

(0)  Fifty  thousand  pounds  of  Sal  S(k1u  reqncstfd  on  .Scplenilier  11,  1918, 
was  not  received  until  November  26,  1918. 

(A)  This  f^ce  is  required  to  submit  its  qmirterlj'  requisitions  for  oils  10 
weeks  before  the  Itegtnnlnp  of  the  quarter,  and  Is  cautioneil  to  avoid  subse- 
quent requisitions.    It  Is  not  iH)ssiblp  to  foivcast  oil  neeils  by  the.  snme  rtile 
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(i)  Requisition  for  oils  required  for  the  quarter  eodlug  September  30,  1019, 
was  forwarded  on  May  14.  No  advice  whatever  of  action  has  yet  been  recelvpd, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  the  emerg^cy  parehese  referred  to  in  "  B  " 

above. 

{))  The  delays  In  getting  advice  as  to  prices  paid  cause  serious  difficulty  in 
atTounting.  The  frequent  delay  In  rewivlng  transfer  papers  Increases  corre- 
spondence. The  lacic  of  knowledge  of  awards  occasionally  nntll  after  the  sup- 
plies hove  been  received  causes  a  disorder  that  is  capable  of  breaking  up  the 

be«t  orsaniziitlons. 

It  la  believed  that  these  caws  without  going  further  will  serve  to  show  that 
there  is  little  to  l)e  gainetl  by  removing  the  function  of  purchase  of  manufac- 
turing innterinl  and  operating  supplies  from  a  manufacturing  establishment. 
Tlie  (ieinys  and  Inconvenience  Incident  to  the  prescribed  procedure,  while  they 
are  not  ejisll.v  exprcsse<l  in  dollars,  certainly  represent  losses  which  are  believed 
1*1  excwMl  any  wivhigs  that  may  be  made  by  centrallzetl  purchase.  And  tt  may 
he  nddoil  that  experience  Indicates  that  purchases  by  zone  supply  ofBcera,  so 
fiir  an  this  armory's  requltvments  are  concerned  are  merely  centralised  and 
not  consolidated.  Gnsoltnc.  ken>sene.  and  lienslne  used  liere  ar^,  "for  Instance, 
all  obtained  locally,  regardless  of  who  places  the  order,  and  at  the  current 
market  rates  in  every  case.  The  inteiiwlatlon  of  the  zone  supply  officer  Is 
but  an  added  expense  to  the  general  burden. 

If  simplification  had  any  part  In  the  general  scheme  under  discussion,  It 
diH's  not  npiieiir  to  extend  ro  purchases.  I-enving  aside  those  purchases  which 
nnist  he  referred  to  the  Ordmmce  Office,  ihere  remain  three  ways  to  procure 
supplies:  (1)  Emergency  purchase  made  direct  from  this  offi** ;  (2)  purchase 
under  spe<*ific  authorization  from  the  zone  svipply  officer;  (3)  purchase  order 
placetl  by  the  zone  supply  officer.  No  two  of  the  methods  call  for  exactly  the 
s.tmo  tmitment  with  r(*si)ect  to  receiving  reitorts  and  payments.  This  consti- 
tutes siime  problem  and  expense. 

It  Is  reconnncnded  that  all  restrlctioUH  i»laced  by  the  Pun-base,  Storage  and 
Trafiic  Division  on  tlie  pn)curement  of  materials  and  supplies  used  by  ord- 
ntirH-e  estiiblisliineiits  in  tlie  prwluctlon  of  ordnance  material  be  removed. 

Tlie  iifcountiiig  pri>I)Iems  niipeur  to  have  l)een  fairly  well  settle<l,  but  It  Is 
desire<l  to  dlfw-uss  imrticulnrly  one  form  which  has  adde<l  an  apparently  need- 
iest* and  expensive  burden.  I'mler  the  former  method,  the  Issuing  Officer  at 
one  writing  made  a  aufflclent  number  of  copies  of  his  Invoice  to  serve  all  pur- 
IMises  both  of  shlpjjer  and  consignee;  the  two  Invoices  were  checked  and  re- 
tiilned  and  the  two  i-eceipts  were  signed  itiul  returned  by  the  consignee  to  the 
snipper,  therefore  there  was  no  duplication  of  work.  The  new  inetbod  pre- 
s<Til)es  tiint  the  Hhip|>er  shall  make  a  certain  numlier  of  shipping  tickets  and 
also  that  tlie  consignee  sbiill  make  a  <-ei'taln  numlier  of  receiving  rei>orts.  This 
meiins  not  only  a  duplication  of  work  but  entails,  at  a  large  post,  a  tremendous 
nin()unt  of  clerical  labor  in  comparing  the  two  documents  which  undoubtetlly 
will  not  have  l)een  written  in  the  same  order  and  also  Increase  opportunity  for 
error.  Shipping  tickets  consisting  of  many  pages  are  constantly  received  and 
one  consisting  of  li^t  full  pages  was  recently  handled.  The  added  burden  is  a 
severe  strain  on  the  clerical  force  and  despite  the  well  known  arguments  for 
**  blind  chock  *'  in  receiving  stores  upon  which  the  use  of  this  form  Is  supposedly 
based,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  office,  founded  on  many  years  of  practice  that  it 
should  be  discontinued.  nn<l  that  a  combined  form  he  devised  which  uill  serve 
both  as  a  shipping  ticket  and  a  receiving  report  to  l>e  written  up  by  the 
shipper. 

Tt  will  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  refers  only  to  transfers  of  army 
supplies  and  not  to  the  use  of  tlie  receiving  report  in  connection  with  pur- 
chases. 

Certain  changes  In  Form  258,  stock  record  card,  are  recommended  to  adapt 
for  use  nt  the  arsenal  where  it  Is  necessary  to  set  up  a  number  of  unfilled 
shipping  orders  so  that  the  status  of  obligations  will' be  clear  at  all  times. 
The  prescribed  form  is  not  arranged  to  give  this  information  and  a  modified 

sample  Is  submitted  herewith  marked  "  Sample  A." 

Opitortunlty  Is  taken  to  refer  to  the  loan  record  card  In  Its  application  at 
this  armory  as  a  sulistltute  for  what  was  originally  called  the  second  dlvi^on 
return  in  so  far  as  that  retuni  covereil  machinery  and  e<iulpment.  etc.,  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  nature  which  con.'»tltute  the  manufacturing  i»lant  and 
its  facilities. 

The  new  method  provides  that  all  proiwrty  of  this  nature  received  shall  be 
picked  up  on  the  stock  record  card  and  then  l>e  transf^r^^td'We^^M^^luan 
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|»cord,  and  therefore  causes  double  entry.  It  is  believed  tbul,  ut  u  periuaueut 
plant  SQch  as  Springfield  Armory,  the  object  sought,  viz,  a  record  of  disposition 
and  periietual  inventory,  would  be  acconiitllsheil  if  such  pruiierty  were,  upon 
ificelpt,  taken  up  directly  ou  a  plant  inventory  reconl  and  by  so  doing  reduce  the 
clerical  labor  to  a  minimum.  This  would  leave  the  loan  record  card  to  tw 
used  for  the  purpose  for  whldi  it  was  apimrentiy  intended,  viz,  loans ;  and  It 
y  will  serve  this  oflBce  well  In  recortllng,  for  instance,  the  transfers  of  unservice- 
able arms  from  stores  to  shops  for  repalre.  etc. 

With  respect  to  tlie  transiM>rtutIon  and  motor  transport  sections,  It  may  I>e 
stated  that  the  appointment  of  representative  oflBcers  itt  i>o.sts  and  transfer  of 
tlie  control  of  llie  equipment  to  a  more  i»r  less  extent  to  tiie  newly-created 
corps,  appear  to  be  additional  steiw  alonf;  tlie  line  of  sulitructins  from  the 
authority'  und  cintrol  of  tlie  couiiiuuidini.'  oflU-er.  wlio.  at  a  plant  like  Spring* 
field  Armory,  where  all  equipment  Is  devoted  to  one  purpose,  should  be  in 
absolute  control.  Two  letters  voicing  complaint  relative  to  motor  transport 
control  have  been  addresse^l  to  the  Chief  of  Onliiauce,  and  copies  of  tlie  cor- 
respondence, S.  A.  451/191  and  S.  A.  -tol/'lTS,  are  iuduued.  Oopy  of  a  third 
letter,  flle  451  M.  T.  <'.-ov,  in  whicli  this  armor.v  preferred  a  mjuest  for  addi- 
tional equipment,  giving  g»«Ml  reas<ms  tlierefur.  and  suhsetiuetit  indorsement 
from  the  Motor  Truiis|»ort  <'orps.  turning  down  i)ereiiipt<irily  the  request, 
apparently'  without  any  investigation  whatever,  is  also  inclosed.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  all  equipment  whatsoever  used  ut  manufacturing  arsenals  in 
coiii;ection  with  the  regular  ac  tivil  ic-j.  tie  pla<*eil  id)solulely  ur.i!er  the  control  of 
the  respective  commanding  utBcei-s. 

3.  Frankford  Arsenal,  I'liiiadelphla,  I'u.  Thi'<  arsenal  is  engaged  In  tif* 
manufacture  of  ammunition,  delicate  instnmients.  etc.  Extracts  from  the 
report  from  this  arsenul  are  submltlcd  as  follows: 

The  administration  of  thi.s  arsenal  Imn  been  considerably  hampered  in  its 
work  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  I'rior  to  that  time  the  connnandlng  otIi(t>r 
was  directly  in  cimrge  of  and  ifers^aially  resipoiisible  for  all  of  the  activities 
within  the  arsenal,  but  tlie  formation  of  the  Ifurchase,  Storage  and  Traflic 
Division,  the  Motor  Trail  port  ('orps.  and  the  < 'onstriictiou  Division  created 
conditions  that  were  frequently  unsatisfactory.  These  <-<inditions  entailel 
added  Mip«ise,  caused  must  unneccj-rary  corresi'ondemv,  com]>elled  us  lo  put 
on  additional  Uhor  to  carry  out  their  desire ',  created  needless  friction  through 
misunderstanding  and  tUvideil  resitonsibiilty.  reduced  the  elllcleucy  of  the  heads 
of  departments  by  a  flood  of  orders  which  were  not  alwuys  clearly  underatooi.1 
by  those  delegate<l  to  carry  them  out  and  which  were  often  misiuteriireted  by 
representatives  of  department:  sent  here. 

Purchase  and  gtorafie. — We  were  Instructed  to  purchase  ali  oils,  paints, 
gi  -ases,  fuel,  and  forage  thnmgh  the  zone  supply  oflicer.  Plilladelphiu.  On 
April  22,  191Q,  we  ordered  100  gallons  of  raw  linseed  oil  on  our  requisition  No. 
24.  To  date  it  has  not  been  received.  We  telephonetl  tlie  Kiine  sui^ly  oflicer 
and  were  advised  that  our  requisition  luid  lieen  sent  to  Wasliington  for  action. 
Further  teleplioidng  resulted  in  the  admission  (hat  our  retiulsltiun  had  Ih'cii 
\mt  In  W«  hingtun  but  was  being  traced.  We  have  no  linseed  oil.  On  the 
same  requisition  we  orderetl  100  gallons  of  cylinder  oil.  We  wrote  and  tele- 
phoned asking  that  this  be  forwardetl  as  \vc  would  he  out  of  this  oil  early  In 
.fuly.  To  our  rei>eateil  rw|uest.'S  npparently  no  attention  was  given.  We  told 
them  that  we  would  be  obllge<!  to  shut  down  our  power  plant  and  send  all  our 
I(Xi:-  «  home  if  we  did  nut  receive  a  supply  of  cylinder  oil  by  July  10.  We 
re^'eivetl  a  shipment  on  July  !).  We  were  asked  by  tile  zone  supply  oflicer  if  we 
Ltmid  use  10,000  pomids  of  white  lead  and  500  gallons  of  raw  linseed  oil,  which 
thcT  had  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  We  replied  that  we  could,  and  on 
May  22  sent  requisition  No.  S4  to  cover  sliipment.  Two  months  have  ela[»ed. 
We  received,  on  July  22,  fi.OOO  pounds  of  while  lead,  and  the  balance  of  mate- 
rial is  still  due. 

This  arsenal  can  buy,  aud  have  delivered  within  10  days,  raw  Unseed  oil, 
cylinder  oil,  or  white  leatl,  without  the  waste  of  time  and  trouble  Incident  to 
telf  ;•^oning  and  writing  follow-up  letters. 

On  May  9  we  placed  requl8iti<m  No.  29  with  the  zone  supply  officer  for 
20  pounds  of  heavy  petroleum  grease  for  use  on  optical  instruments,  speclfy- 
Ing  that  the  material  could  be  furnished  by  Stevenson  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 
On  June  5  tli«  Gnlf  Refining  O9.  shipped  us  25  pounds  of  automobile  cup 
j9«aae  which  was  rejected.  These  delicate  instruments  require  a  q;>eci«l  Idnd 
of  grease,  which,  experience  has  taught  us,  should  be  heavy  petroleum,  and  so 
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the  purchase  of  this  iiiateiini  was  complicated  by  the  rejection  aud  retunt 
shipment  and  by  the  controversy  thiit  such  proceeding  Involves. 

After  conducting  experiments.  It  was  decided  to  UHe  Russian  shell  grease 
as  a  lubricant  for  the  crimping  grooves  on  steel  shell.  On  November  8,  1918, 
we  placecL  order  Mo.  5656  with  tlie  quartermaster  general,  61  Chamber  Street, 
New  York,  for  817  pounds  of  Hussfan  shell  grease.  The  order  stated  tliat 
the  grease  could  be  obtained  from  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Co.,  of  New  York  Cl^. 
On  November  10,  1918,  the  quartermaster  advised  that  the  purchase  of  fuel 
and  grease  by  that  division  had  been  discontinued.  On  November  22,  lu 
P.  A.  412.27/286,  we  requested  that  the  order  be  canceled  and  advised  him  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  procure  the  material  locally.  On  December  15  we 
receivetl  670  pininds  of  fn-ease  from  the  Union  Petroleum  0>..  apparently  or- 
dered by  the  quartermaster,  which  grease  was  unsatisfactory  and  had  to  be 
rejected.  <\mslderable  correspondence  resulted,  the  Union  Petroleum  Co. 
claiming  that  they  did  not  guarantee  to  famish  Russian  shell  grease,  and 
ultimately  we  were  obliged  to  place  the  order  witti  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Co. 
We  do  not  know  why  the  material  ordered  was  not  furnished  In  the  first 
instance. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  reduce,  by  a  single  clerk,  our  forw  In  the  purchase 
division,  by  reason  of  making  purchases  through  the  zone  supply  division. 
On  the  contrary,  more  work  has  I)een  added  to  the  purchase  division  of  this 
arsenal.  It  is  clear  ami  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  this  practice 
of  submitting  requisitions  to  the  zone  supply  officer  causes  delay.  Assuming 
that  he  could  purchase  as  accurately  and  expeditiously  as  we  can,  and  that 
he  was  directly  in  touch  with  the  users  of  material — which  he  Is  not — ^tbere 
Is  necessarily  a  delay  in  transmitting  the  reqnfsltion  from  this  arsenal  to  his 
office  and  further  delay  In  transcribing  and  placing  the  order  by  his  office. 

On  March  1  of  this  year  we  were  told  to  submit  our  estimate  of  require- 
ments for  coal  for  the  year  emllng  July  1,  1920.  We  did  so,  basing  our  require- 
ments on  tlie  (-onsimiptlon  for  the  past  year — the  best  guide  we  had.  The 
coal  was  purchased  from  the  CommiTcIal  Oial  Mining  Co..  from  whom  we  had 
been  buying  coal  for  the  pa.st  four  or  live  ycirs.  The  quality  of  the  coal 
furnished  Is  excellent  and  we  have  no  complaint  on  that  score,  but  we  were 
involved  in  much  correspondence  relative  to  the  pardiase  ot  this  coal  and 
were  unable  to  determine,  although  we  wrote  severa!  letters,  with  whom  the 
contract  for  our  coal  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  IftSO, 
would  be  placed.  Our  supply  of  coal  commenced  to  mn  out  about  the  10th 
of  July,  and  the  only  information  we  could  get  from  the  Kone  supply  officer 
was  that  he  did  not  know  who  had  our  contract  because  the  matter  was  being 
handled  in  Washington.  It  was  not  until  the  16th  of  July  that  he  was  able 
to  furnish  the  Information,  and  we  Immediately  got  In  touch  with  the  Com- 
mercial Coal  Mining  Co.  to  make  deliveries.  As  yet  we  have  no  information 
with  respect  to  the  contract  for  anthracite  coal  or  foundry  coke. 

The  Motor  Transport  Cori>s  handled  the  motor  transportation  at  this  arsenal. 
They  recently  made  a  change  In  the  officer  In  charge.  When  the  new  officer 
took  command  lie  found  we  were  short  of  motor  oil  and  placed  a  reqnlslUon  for 
the  immediate  delivery  of  300  gallons.  The  zone  supply  officer  was  telephoned 
to  and  we  were  advised  that  he  could  not  act  until  he  received  n  requisition 
and  could  not  promise  delivery  until  ut  least  48  iiours  later.  We  had  enough 
motor  oil  to  last  one  day.  This  arsenal  tlien  bought  50  gallons  of  motor  oil, 
which  was  delivered  within  two  hour.s  and  we  placed  a  requisition  with  the 
zone  supply  officer  for  the  balance.   It  lias  not  as  yet  been  delivered. 

On  May  17,  1919,  In  F.  A.  463.8/84,  the  zone  supply  officer  asked  us  to  submit 
a  requisition  for  our  requirements  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  1, 1920,  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  crude  oil.  fuel  oil,  road  oil,  lubricating 
oil,  paraffin  wax,  and  animal  and  vegetable  greases.  We  replied  that  our  manu- 
facturing program  for  the  coming  year  was  not  known  and  that  If  we  used  our 
average  montlily  consumption  as  a  guide  It  was  poBslWe  that  we  might  pnt  In  a 
stock  of  material  largely  In  excess  of  requirements  or  storage  facilities  or  our 
authorized  reserve,  aiid  coiisapieutly  this  arsenal  wiw  not  able  iit  that  time  to 
intelligently  reply  to  this  conmiunlcatlon.  Tlie  zone  supply  officer  returned  the 
<'ommunlcatlon  by  second  indorsement  on  May  26  and  n-quested  that  requisitions 
be  submitted  at  once.  It  was  Impossible  for  us  to  give  him  the  Information  he 
desired.  Congress  hod  not  made  appropriations  at  that  time  and  we  were  un- 
able to  comply  with  his  request. 

On  January  30,  1019  (F.  A.  464/3),  the  zone  supply  officer  Instructed  that 
requl^tlons  for  forage  should  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  Itis  office  and  by 
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him  would  be  forwarded  to  tlie  offite  )n  Chlcaj:*'.  By  Hrst  Indursement  on  our 
tetter  of  April  28  (F.  A.  464/14)  the  zone  supply  officer  of  Chlraso,  hlH  tile 
PUK-7-D-2,  advised  that  our  reports  on  forage  should  be  submitted  to  tals 
oflQce  In  compUaDce  with  drcular  letter  of  April  17, 1919  By  second  Indorsenimt 
on  F.  A.  4GV0t  the  zone  supply  officer  of  New  York  advised  that  in  the  future 
requisitions  for  forage  for  this  arsenal  should  t>e  submitted  to  his  office.  At 
present  we  are  making  reports  on  forage  to  the  forage  branch,  Subsistence  Divi- 
sion, office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Wiislilnston,  P.  C.  nnd  to  the  general 
supply  depot,  zone  7,  forage  branch,  Chicago.  \\V  buy  only  n  very  unmll  quhu- 
tlty  of  forage.  It  was  our  practice  to  purchase  It  Im-ally.  It  Is  n<»t  belfwed 
that  there  would  be  any  economy  In  having  the  forage  that  we  rec]uire.  as  we 
have  only  six  horses  at  this  post,  shipped  from  New  York  or  Chicago.  We  have 
never  received  any  forage  and  we  do  not  know  by  whom  It  will  be  furnished. 

If  v,\:  liave  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  article  12  of  compilation  of  supply 
clmilani  hhiI  bulletins,  this  arsenal  will  have  to  be  fnmlst^  with  a  larger 
stock  fund.  .\fMltlonii1  ^torehonses  will  have  to  l)e  built  ami  tanks  and  bins 
Installed  for  storage  «)f  nmt<>rial,  siiuT  our  experlenw  has  been  that  It  takes 
nearly  thr^v  iiiontli'i  to  procure  inaterlnl  through  t\ip.  zone  supply  officer,  and 
our  stock-fund  reserves  are  bused  on  .f^-dny  replacements  of  mateil.ilB,  There 
will  be  no  economy  of  labor  either  lit  the  ordering  of  these  supplies  or  in 
rhe  ImiKHfiic  of  tbem.  Tliere  will  iie<'e*isjirily  1*  greater  delay  in  deliveries. 
There  will  l>e  more  c«)rrespondence,  aa<l  there  Is  a  greater  opportunity  for 
waste  by  reason  of  carrying  a  larger  stock  of  material.  If  the  zone  supply 
officer  had  n  supply  depot.  In  which  were  stored  articles  which  were  used  by 
this  arsenal,  nnd  which  we  could  procure  from  him  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  and  which,  by  reason  of  l>eiiig  purchas*^!  In  large  quantities  were 
bought  economically,  this  nrsennl  would,  indeefl,  l>e  glad  to  send  Its  refiulsltlons 
for  these  suppUeM  to  the  zone  supply  officer,  but  the  variety  of  materials  used 
In  a  manufneturlng  arsenal  which  are  iKH-ullor  to  the  pnwluct  that  Is  being 
manufactured  does  not  always  lend  Itself  to  that  plan. 

The  ifolor  TmuHpoit  Corpx. — In  October,  1918,  in  complium*e  with  (ieiieral 
Orders,  No.  7S,  dated  August  15,  1918,  this  arsenal  turned  over  to  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  all  of  Its  mtitor  equipment.  In  .Tannar>'  of  1919  the  Motor 
Transport  (*orps  assumed  active  charge  and  sent  a  force  of  enlisted  men  under 
the  command  of  n  tlrst  lientenant  to  operate  motor  tran^ijtortation.  At  that 
lime  then-  were  employed  in  our  garage  as  chauffeurs,  meciianlcs,  oilers,  and 
greasers  iM  '•IviUiins.  Thirty-two  eriliste*!  men  were  (letailed  here  to  replace 
this  force,  and  later  tlie  force  of  enlisted  men  was  Increaaed  to  76. 

We  were  Informed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  of  Philadelphia 
that  the  rules  of  the  corps  provltleil  that  two  enlLsteil  men  would  be  detailed 
to  an  automobile  or  truck  while  It  was  in  service,  but  that  neither  of  these  men 
would  in  any  way  asslxt  In  the  loading  or  unloading  of  material. 

An  u  result  a  civilian  was  assigned  to  do  the  work.  Tlie  enlisted  men  were 
chauffeurs  The  nttentlon  of  tlie  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was 
called  lo  this  uunecessnrv  wast-  of  labor,  but  be  .said  he  could  not  change 
the  rules. 

The  Motor  TransjM»rt  ('on>s  bucked  up  a  truck  to  a  shop  door  or  freight  car, 
and  two  enllsteil  men  watched  civilians  load  or  unload. 

The  civilian  employees  began  (o  counuent  on  the  waste  of  public  funds.  They 
became  oimoyed.  Their  annoyancv  was  expressed  In  such  conimentK  as  "  We 
bought  bonds  to  pay  llghtera — ni»t  loafers."  (juun-els  ensued.  ('Ivlllans  were 
threatened  with  dismissal. 

rnie  Chief  of  the  Motor  Tnuisport  i^irps  was  again  asked  to  reduce  the  number 
of  men  per  truck.  The  civilian  workman  became  sulteu.  He  could  n^it  under- 
stand why  he  should  hustle  and  save  to  pay  a  man  who  was  Idle.  Ksiirit  dc 
corps  was  breaking  down. 

In  March  the  system  was  changed.  The  second  man  was  taken  off  the  truck 
while  In  the  service  at  the  arsenal,  but  in  the  meantime  much  harm  was  done. 
The  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  not  popular.  In  Marcli,  1910,  they  had  73 
enlisted  men  and  In  April  67. 

With  Justice  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  it  must  be  stated  that  had  we  been 
operating  motor  transportation  at  the  arsenal  we  would  have  to  Increase  our  force 
perhaps  by  the  addition  of  12  to  15  chauifeurs,  because  at  that  time  we  weiv 
handling  large  quantities  of  fired  cartridge  cases.  In  fact,  we  are  still  handling 
and  shipping  this  material,  and  onr  orders  for  shlpmente  and  our  sales  are 
lazgw  now  ttian  at  any  other  period.  To-day  we  are  ^ploying  28  men  in  the 
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;mniKe,  a»  ugtiiiiKt  ami  <>T  in  Alurcli  mid  April,  1919.  f>o  we  feel  that  we  are 
ftiir  when  we  say  we  could  t»)terate  in  March  and  April  with  from  Sit  to  36  men. 

The  officer  In  charge  of  the  Motor  Transpttrt  Corps  spent  so  much  time  at 
Ih  udquarte^^4,  which  Is  lU  miles  distant  from  this  arneual,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  give  proper  utteution  to  the  care  and  presenatfou  uf  his  equipment.  Mufflers 
W01V  missing.  Kxp1i>sionf)  were  frequent.  Employees,  parttculurl}-  females, 
were  annoyed  at  work  beciiuse  of  the  sudden  explo-slons.  The  post  around  the 
garage  was  fllled  with  motor  equipment  i-equlrlng  repair.  Damage  was  done  to 
d'KH-s  of  hulldliigs,  to  cunes  of  nmds,  to  sidewalks,  curbstones,  and  pavements. 
('iin-Iessncss  and  luck  of  interest  in  work  were  appaivnt.  Very  >«erious  acci- 
dents, like  the  case  on  May  5  and  again  on  May  8,  when  an  automobile  struck  a 
lM>wdfr  wagiin  and  throw  it  Into  a  liltch.  were  narrowly  averted.  This  ijowder 
wagttn  is  drawn  liy  a  horse  and  Is  nsetl  for  carrying  powder  futm  the  magazine 
to  Uie  artillery  and  small-arms  ammunition  departments. 

On  May  6  a  touring  car.  running  at  appnixlmately  30  mlle^  around  tlie  comer 
of  Worth  Road  and  Shrapnel  Way,  skidded  and  smashed  two  wheels  and  barely 
missing  injuring  two  employees. 

On  May  lo  a  truck  nundnji  at  a  high  rate  of  spee<l  to  avoid  striking  workmen 
ran  up  on  the  sidewalk,  dnniaglng  the  curbstone  and  sidewalk.  There  b.  a  rule 
in  this  arsenal  limiting  the  speed  at  which  trucks  and  automobiles  shall  operate. 

No  attempt  was  lunde  to  keep  records  <if  accidents  or  damage  Incurred  by  the 
Motor  TransiK>rt  (^orpa.  hut  In  May  their  contlnueil  repetition  trie<l  our  pa- 
tience and  wo  v  ere  fearful  of  very  grave  accidents  and  reported  these  incidents 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Coriis,  and  the  above  are  taken  from  our 
flies. 

On  May  23.  1019,  the  Motor  Transiwrt  Corps  at  this  arsenal  consisted  of  1 
ttnrt  lieutcuHnt  and  41  enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned  offlc*ers  and  18  civil- 
ians. Tlie  enllited  men  were  verj-  anxious  to  be  discharged.  An  arrangement 
was  concIude<l  between  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transiwrt  Corps  and  the  com- 
nmnding  officer  of  tids  arsenal  to  take  over  the  motor  equipment  ami  ojierate 
the  8;im('.  We  immediately  set  about  releasing  the  enlisted  personnel  and  re- 
placed the  entli'e  force  with  32  cirlltans.  Tills  number  has  since  been  reduced 
to  28  civltians. 

Tlie  arrangement  was  disapproved  by  the  Oblef  of  the  Motor  Transport  Gonui 
at  Washiugton  and  a  first  lieutenant  was  assigned  to  take  chai^  of  this  work. 
He  is  now  on  doty.  It  is  b^eved  that  his  services  are  unnecessary.  The  work 
which  he  is  perfonnlng  could  be  carried  on  by  an  ordnance  officer  detailed  as 
acting  motor  transport  corps  officer  In  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

The  construction  dii-iitiwi. — When  occasion  arose  that  we  required  a  new 
building  at  this  arsenal  we  designed  the  kind  and  type  of  building  best  suited 
to  our  neeilB,  seU'cte<l  the  site  for  same,  and  submitted  the  whole  to  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  for  approval,  with  a  request  for  funds  to  construct  the  same. 

If  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  approved  and  funds  were  allotted  all  the  work  inci- 
dent to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications,  requests  for  bids,  {^warding 
of  contract,  inspection  of  work,  and  payment  for  same,  was  bandied  by  the 
i-eguhir  arsenal  forces  In  addition  to  their  other  duties,  under  the  mipervislon 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  this  arsenal. 

In  July,  1918,  the  construction  division  sent  a  major  an<i  a  captain  to  take 
over  and  carry  on  our  construction  work.  This  force  was  later  developed  con- 
sirlerably. 

In  July,  19J8.  there  was  under  construction  at  this  arsenal  building  work  to 
the  value  of  $1.0'21,9.''m.  All  of  this  work  was  <leA-eloi)ed  aiu\  carried  through  to 
completion  without  assistance  from  the  conslniction  division.  Additional  con- 
tracts had  been  awardefl  to  the  amount  of  $lT8,74t>,  and  these  contracts  were 
turned  mer  to  the  Construction  Division  by  tills  arsenal.  Plans  snd  si>eciflca- 
thuis  were  prciiare<i.  bids  were  requested,  proposals  received,  and  recommenda- 
tions were  sent  to  the  ordnance  office  for  buildings  valued  at  $503,222.  These 
were  turned  over  tc»  tlie  Constnu-tion  Division  and  awards  were  made  by  them. 
Plans  and  siHTlflcations  were  prepared  on  $;-i7.S,634  worth  of  buildings  and 
turned  over  to  the  Construction  Division,  so  that  practically  all  of  the  prepara- 
tory work  on  $1.0r>.^),ni;iJ  worth  of  buildings  had  l>een  completed. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  by  adding  one  or  two  lnK|>ectors  to  the  arsenal  forir 
we  could  have  accoinplIshe<l  all  of  tlie  work  iierfornied  at  this  arsenal  by  the 
construction  division.  They  required  a  force  averaging  6  officers  uiid  11 
civilians.  We  l>elieve  that  the  work  the  constrm'tton  division  did  at  this  arsenal 
cfiuld  have  lie.»n  done  better  by  our  fonv,  for  the  lnfl|iectt(in  was  very  faulty, 
and  we  were  eonttnually  obllgeil  to  direct  their  attention  to  errors  in  con- 
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«tructioii,  departure  frum  plaus  and  speciflcalioiis,  and  defects  lii  wurkiu»n- 
ship.  It  was  evident  that  some  of  the  insi  ectors  lackwl  the  iie('e«Kiir>'  tei  liuical 
knowledge  and  practical  experience  that  Is  required  of  men  who  have  charge 
of  the  construction  of  bulldin>ts,  i-oads.  etc.  On  I>ecembcr  2  we  protested 
most  vi;;oruusly  indeed  to  the  Director  of  Arsenals,  lu  sei-tiiid  indoi'seniciit  on 
O.  O.  633/12  (F.  A.  633/061).  and  we  cited  specific  iustuiices  showing  mis- 
management,  improper  supervision,  Inferior  work  being  i>eruiittetl,  and  ex- 
reaslve  atlowanees  made  for  extra  work  whlcli  had  been  I'econniiended  and 
approved,  and  failure  to  secure  credit  to  tiie  Ooverumeut  for  changes  in  plans 
and  specifications  which  were  favorable  to  the  contractor. 

In  that  Indorsement  we  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  F.  W.  Marks  Con- 
struction Co.  had  been  perniitteti  by  the  Construction  Division  to  substitute 
column  guards  of  one-six  (cent  h-incli  steel  plate  in  lieu  of  one-eight  li-Inch  plate 
specified,  thereby  saving  for  the  contractor  of  the  general  and  small  arms 
amumnition  storehouses  1724.50.  In  the  same  buildings  the  specifications  called 
for  three-quarter-inch  <-rustied  stone  for  relnforceil  cimcrete.  The  contractor 
was  permitted  to  use  li-lnck  uucruslied  pebbles  for  the  column  footings.  The 
iincmshed  pebbles  cost  95  rents  less  i>er  yard  tluin  the  tbree-fourths-inch 
cmslied  stone  an<l  made  a  weaker  constnictUin  at  a  txilut  where  strength  was  a 
prime  necessity. 

In  general  storehouse  No.  2  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  tlie  columns 
were  offset  12  inches  from  the  ceiiteix  of  their  suiiiH)rting  caps,  preV4'ntlng 
uniform  loading  on  the  fioors  and  creating  a  very  bad  (ronditioii. 

In  the  small  arms  ammunition  storehouse  pile  groups  were  found  to  Ih^  as 
imich  as  10  inches  out  of  line,  while  pile  cai)s  were  poured  In  line. 

It  is  not  clear  to  us  wiiy  conditions  such  as  these  should  exist  unless  the 
inspecttcHi  was  very  lax  Indeed.  The  iq[>eclflcatlons  reqtdred  that  the  surface 
of  the  floors' of  the  small  arms  ammunition  storehouse  and  the  Ei>eclal  ammuni- 
tion storehouse  should  be  treated  with  a  preparation  for  Iiardening,  to  pre- 
vent wear  from  trucking.  The  treatment  is  known  as  the  "  Bruner  method." 
No  attention  was  paid  to  this  item  and  the  construction  division  ignored 
our  r^)eated  requests.  The  results  of  this  i)oor  workmanship  are  already  evi- 
denced by  the  hollow  places  in  the  floors,  and  the  top  coating  Is  badly  worn  In 
many  places.  Tlils  arsenal  has  not  as  yet  accepted  these  buildings,  although 
we  have  been  obliged  to  use  tliem  for  storing  machines  and  ammtuiltlon. 
On  November  IS,  1918,  the  attention  of  the  construction  division  was  directed 
to  the  necessity  for  having  these  floor  pro|>erIy  laid ;  in  fact,  the  contractor 
poured  the  first  portion  of  the  floor  on  Sunday,  XovemI>er  IT,  at  which  time  no 
representative  of  the  construction  division  was  present. 

<»ur  specificatioii  provide  that  treads  of  all  Interior  stairways,  landings,  and 
platforms  shall  Ih*  finlsbcil  witli  farborundum  grains.  No  attempt  wliatcver 
bits  been  made  by  the  construction  division  to  comply  with  this  part  of  our 
specifications.  The  top  coating  on  the  treads  of  general  storelinuse  No.  1 
was  made  of  (ordinary  cement  mortar.  The  saving  to  the  contractor  is,  uo 
doubt,  considerable,  but  the  construction  division  should  have  seen  to  it  that 
the  work  was  performed  in  accordance  with  speclflcatlons. - 

On  November  9,  16,  26,  and  27  re|»resentatives  of  the  ni'senul  staff  were 
present  wl-en  the  contractors  were  pouring  concrete  in  one  of  thr  new  store- 
houses. No  Inspector  from  the  construction  division  was  present  anywhere 
on  the  job.  Cement  columns  cm  the  second  floor  of  general  storehouse  No.  1 
were  poured  In  place  without  reinforcing  bars,  although  the  specifications 
provided  for  siiinc.  The  omi.-<sion  of  these  bars  was  noticeti  liy  a  representative 
of  this  ai*seni|]  who  made  the  plans,  ami  the  nmtler  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  construction  division.  The  l>ars  wen>  Inserteil  In  the  concrete  while  It 
was  in  process  of  hardening. 

The  brickwork  on  the  s|ii>clal  auununitlon  storehouse  is  a  very  iHK>r  Job. 
In  this  Inilldlng  and  also  in  the  cartliouse  the  speclflcatlons  called  for  clip 
bond.  The  coiistnicticm  division  allowetl  the  contractor  to  use  flemish  bond, 
which  Is  cheaiter.  The  contractor  has  been  permlttetl  to  use  mortar  left  over 
from  the  ilay  before,  whlcIi  Is  not  only  a  bad  practice  but  Is  expressly  for- 
bhhlen  by  si)ecmcatlons. 

We  might  enumerate  many  more  examples  showing  lack  of  engineering 
kiiowleilge  and  consequent  ftillnre  of  the  construction  division  to  perform  its 
duties.  It  is  thought  that  the  examples  cite<l  will  suffice.  When  it  Is  borne 
in  mind  that  this  arsenal  conld  actually  perform  all  the  work  that  wns  done 
by  0  officers  and  11  civilians — ^fur  which  this  Government  wns  paying  salaries 
appn>xlntati»g  $4,000  a  month — witli  two  lns[)eetors  hired  at  one-tenth  thlH 
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flKui^.  it  1h  our  fonclHsion  tbat  tbe  construction  dlvlsiou  wvs  a  useless  and 

iiiine<>esi«ur>-  expense.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  tlie  developing  of  plans 
jind  Hi)ecilicntlous.  tlie  Issulug  of  requests  for  bids,  awarding  of  contracts, 
iiiNIiet'tin;;,  ;ind  making  payment  for  building  projects  witbfn  this  arsenal  be 
tH>rf<>rmLKl  by  find  under  the  diri-ctlon  of  the  commanding  officer. 

The  Signal  Vorpn. — Tlie  Signal  Division  affected  this  arseuul  very  slightly. 
It  made  uo  (changes  In  the  telephone  system  which  was  In  use  at  this  arsenal. 
At  present  we  have  sevpn  telepbonen.  T:he  property  •>f  the  Bell  Telephone  CJo., 
whicli  are  no  Itmger  needed.  We  wrote  to  the  Signal  officer.  Eastern  Depart- 
ment, Mnrltime  BuUdhig,  New  York,  on  F.  A.  413.4/84,  dated  July  12,  1919. 
rifiuestfng  that  these  telephones  be  taken  out.  As  yet  no  action  has  been 
taken.  If  ihese  lelephones  were  under  the  innnediate  control  of  the  com- 
nmndhig  officer,  they  would  have  been  removeil  imnie<liately  after  the  date  <(f 
nur  letter. 

Trangporfntimi  fli'ijin-tmcitt.—TMH  department  hiis  iifTectefl  us  only  in  lliat 
is -lias  multlplieti  our  report.**.  The  transiMirtatiou  iit  this  arsemil  was  very  bad 
Indeed  up  to  September.  1917,  when  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  officer  In 
chai^  of  the  stock  deimrtment  to  look  after  tbe  loading  and  unloading  of 
cars.  Tbe  demurrage  at  this  arsenal  due  for  holding  <'urs  oui  of  ser\lce  has 
been  exceedingly  slight;  In  fact,  for  months  at  a  time  there  Is  no  demurr^e. 
Gousequently,  we  feel  that  a  hardship  has  been  created  by  compelling  us  to 
make  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  reports  of  cars  received  and  unloade<1,  as 
well  as  of  cars  loaded  and  shipped. 

The  finance  division. — Tlie  method  of  preparing  requests  for  funds  exiwmled 
under  the  scheme  efT'ectlve  July  1,  1919  (Hnance  circular  No.  S3)  involves  a 
great  amount  of  rlerlciil  work  at  this  arsenal,  Panigraph  of  that  drcuhir 
specifies  as  follows : 

"A  blotter  record  of  expenditures  for  each  month  will  be  currently  main- 
tained, using  a  separate  sheet  or  sheets  for  each  appropriation  for  wbtch  ex- 
penditures as  vouchered  have  been  made.  This  blotter  record  will  show  tlie 
amount,  proper  appropriation  and  allotment  number,  or  general  authority  from 
the  director  of  finance  for  each  dlsliursement,"  etc. 

This  necessitates,  by  reason  of  the  early  date  of  rendition  required,  th^ 
keeping  of  a  C(mtinuous  record  of  tninsnctlons  affeetlng  the  various  allotments 
during  the  current  month. 

A  further  report  is  required  at  the  close  of  each  month  showing  status  of 
Stock  fund  and  shop  expense  fund  accounts.  This  report  must  show  nil  trans- 
fers to  and  from  these  accounts  to  the  allotments,  giving  allotment,  numbers, 
etc.  In  fact,  this  report  will  show  the  various  transactions  between  these 
accounts;  that  is,  stock  fund,  shop  expense,  and  allotments.  The  carrying 
out  of  finance  circular  No.  83  means  making  a  copy  of  practically  all  our 
transactions  each  month,  and  will  require  tlie  senicea  of  one  additional  clerk 
all  the  time,  and  more  part  of  the  time.    •    *  * 

Arsenals  are  only  manufacturing  plants — designing,  developing,  and  making 
highly  spe<-inll7ed  material — coininatiiled  by  men  traineil  In  the  knowle<lge  of 
the  desiign,  deveh>iunent,  and  nianufa<'ture  of  such  material  and  required  to 
keep  in  touch  with  tlie  most  modern  methods  of  warfare  and  appliances  for 
pniducing  munitions  of  war  quickly  and  economically. 

The  comnuindlng  olllwr  c-orresimnds  to  the  general  manager  of  a  large  ror- 
puratiou  In  ciannierc-lal  life.  Can  you  ima^iie  a  board  of  directors  who  had 
any  coll^t1Ienc^^  In  the  general  manager  hedging  blni  around  with  such  restric- 
tions lis  have  been  recently  luiiwseil  on  arsenal  conunnmlers?  Can  you  con- 
CT'Ive  of  n  general  manager  having  to  answer  to  some  other  department  because 
he  used  a  motor  tnirk  hist  Tuesday,  and  having  to  explain  In  detail  why  and 
for  what  purpose  he  used  it?  Or  being  ordered  to  prepare  a  requisition  for 
a  large  stock  of  material  when  he  had  no  funds  with  which  to  purchase  such 
material,  inadequate  storage  capacity  for  handling  same,  and  when  condition 
'  of  general  business  was  such  that  lie  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  plant 
would  be  running?  Or.  after  having  designed  a  building  particularly  adapted 
to  his  manufacturing  requirements,  pn<pared  plans  and  specifications,  and 
awardeil  contract,  havtug  somebody  come  In,  assume  charge  of  construction, 
alter  specifications,  and  ignore  his  protests?  •  •  •  And  yet  these  are  tiie 
things  we  have  had  to  put  up  witli. 

The  con<  hislon  arrived  at  by  this  arsenal  is  that  the  work  which  was  done 
by  tlie  rurcliase.  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  the  Motor  Transport  <:on>«,  and 
the  Construction  Division  could  have  been  performed  with  greater  ease  and 
expedition,  with  economy  In  men  and  money,  with  less  annoyance  and  frlc- 
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Uon,  as  tar  as  this  arsenal  is  coDcemed,  If  we  had  beeu  allowed  to  continue 
to  oi>erate  as  we  had  been  In  the  early  days  of  the  war.  We  appreciate  the 
neceBsItj'  for  purchasing  through  a  central  burenw  material  which  Is  scarce 
or  items  of  materln!  maiiufn<!ture(l  by  verj-  few  concerua.  anil  we  know  the 
wisdom  of  allocating  these  items,  but  this  is  no  longer  necessary.  We  are  now 
iwncemed  with  using  up  the  surplus  stock  of  ordnance  material,  mid  snrely 
this  Is  a  problem  which  can  be  bamlleil  by  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Recommendations. — We  recommend  that  the  commanding  ofltcer  at  arsenals 
tte  commanding  officer  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

That  all  orders  affecting  bis  arsenal  be  issued  to  him  through  the  Chic,  of 
Ordnance. 

That  he  l>e  held  re^onslhle  for  the  pun-lmae  of  new  antl  the  miles  of  w.istc 
and  obsolete  material,  and  that  It  lie  within  his  province  t4i  make  awards, 
subject  to  Oeneral  Orders,  No.  7 — "  Instructions  governing  the  flnnndal  opera- 
tions of  the  Ordnance  Department." 

That  a!!  transportation  assigned  to  the  arsenal  be  under  Ills  control  and 
carried  on  his  property  returns,  and  that  the  personnel  be  part  of  the  arsenal 
force,  and  the  expense  of  mslntaloing  and  operating  such  eqnipmeit  be  set  up 
against  his  cost  of  manufacture.  That  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  have  tech- 
nical supervision  of  the  motor  equipment 

That  in  the  e^ent  of  new  construction  within  the  arsenal  the  commanding 
officer  shall  have  the  privilege  of  calling  on  the  CouRtructlon  Division  for 
assistance,  and  if  such  assistance  Is  rendered  It  shall  work  under  his  orders 
and  direction,  and  no  alterations  In  plans  or  speclfimtions  shall  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  commanding  oflicer. 

The  reports  of  activities  within .  the  arsenal  emanating  from  in8i)ectors  or 
agents  of  other  dejwrtments  shall  be  fon\'arded  through  the  commanding  oflicer, 
so  that  he  may  lie  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  reports  and  explain  and 
correct  any  errors  thereon. 

4.  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertowii.  Ma>^s.  Tliis  arsenal  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  scaconst  and  heavy  "lobllo  gun  cnrrlagi's': 

Mfmthly  Mtock  repoft. — Ijctter  from  zone  supply  olTlcer,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  sup- 
ply officer,  Watertown  Arsenal,  forwardefl  as  liiclosure  to  O.O.  400/233,  June 
23,  1910,  (W.A.  319.2/295),  fntm  coninianding  officer.  Watertown  Arsenal,  to 
Inspector  of  ordnance  estnlili.«il'iiieiils,  read  in  pari  as  follows: 

1.  There  Is  being  mailed  to-day,  under  8ei«ir(ite  cover,  a  sujiply  of  new  stock 
report  forms  on  which  to  render  a  monthly  stock  report  covering  the  following 
classes  of  materials:  Raw  materials,  general  supplies  (including  salvage), 
general  Mupplies  (not  including  salvage),  veliicles,  engineering  property. 

Checker's  report. — War  Department,  circular  131.  The  substitution  of  P.  & 
S.  tally  sheet  for  arsenal  checker's  report  would  seem  to  be  Impracticable  on 
account  of  the  great  variety  and  frequently  technical  character  of  material 
received  at  this  arsenal.  The  tally  sheet  would  work  well  In  ciiecklng  carload 
lots  in  original  packages,  hut  miscellaneous  material  for  this  arsenal,  except 
such  as  foundry  sands,  is  seldom  received  In  carload  lots.  In  many  cases 
drawings  must  be  referred  to  in  order  that  the  material  may  be  properly 
checked,  and  these  drawings  noted  on  the  checker's  report.  The  same  criticism 
as  has  been  made  above  (regarding  the  rejection  report  on  back  of  receiving 
report  also  apidtes  to  the  damaged  report  on  buck  of  P.  &  R.  tally  slieet  Any 
damaged  nmterial  received  at  this  arsenal  Is  reported  under  "  Remarks "  on 
front  of  checker's  report. 

Consolidation  of  card  recordn  of  all  material  on  the  post. — War  Department, 
circular  131.  It  Is  understoo<l  that  P.  S.  and  T.  Intends  consolidating  the  card 
records  of  all  material  on  the  post,  whether  belonging  to  f)rdnance.  Quarter- 
master. Medical,  or  other  department.  This  scheme  might  be  made  to  work 
for  articles  of  Issue  only,  but  to  Include  raw  materiitls  for  manufacturing 
purposes  would,  it  Is  believed,  cause  the  utmost  confushm. 

We  were  recently  requested  by  a  representative  of  the  zone  supply  office, 
Boston,  to  make  reports  by  letter  of  oil  parilnl  shipments,  in  addition  to  flnnl 
receipt  for  all  the  material. 

Finance  circular  .Vo.  — Re(iulrement.'*  of  this  order  are  all  in  ad4Iti<m  to 
previous  reports  reijuired  of  this  arsenal  and  two  addltion:i)  clerks  will  be 
needed  to  comply  with  same. 

Finance  circular  No.  80. — Reports  of  discounts  on  paid  voncliers  each  month, 
and  reasons,  If  any,  discounts  were  not  taken,  entails  addittoniil  reptirts. 
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^over  letter  of  Ist  Ind.  O.O.  140.2/33),  <W.A.  400^2/163).  January  21,  1919, 
■  (ts  timi  all  Items  ou  «lilpping  tickets  should  be  priced.  Tliis  entails  a  very 

roiislderuble  increase  in  work  tor  the  Property  Division  and  Is,  in  some  cases, 

irapractieiihle. 

It  is  required  tliat  estimates  be  submitted  to  P.  S.  and  T.,  four  and  five 
months  In  advance  of  requirements  of  materials  to  be  purchased  through  that 
division.  Tills  Is  unsatlsf actor}',  as  it  Is  impossible  to  estimate  requirements 
tu*  fur  in  iidviiiire;  an  lu.'«tHnee  ban  already  occurred  where  the  zone  supply 
•  itHcer  Itus  iii!i(ie  shipuinit  nf  entire  amount  estimated  at  one  time.  Storai^ 
fiicilities  iit  iIiIk  arsenal  are  inadequate  to  take  care  of  such  lai^  qtuuitities. 
(W.A.  4(i:i.8/i.M2.) 

Willie  it  is  <liltlfult  at  tliis  time  to  estimate  the  total  number  of  additional 
employees  required  to  carry  out  all  of  tlie  I'.  S.  and  T.  regulations,  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  from  three  to  five  will  be  necessary. 

Anuitol  Arsenal,  Anmtol.  N.  J.  This  arsenal  Is  euKaKetl  in  the  loadiufc  of 
lilgh  explosive  into  shell,  fuses,  boosters,  etc.  Kxiracts  froni  the  r^mrt  from 
this  arsenal  are  Kiven : 

The  reiison  tiiat  Purdinse,  >StorutK  and  Traffic  reptlations  Iiave  been  so  ob- 
jectionulile  Is  ilui'  to  the  fart  that  they  do  not  recuj^nize  an  esttentiol  funda- 
mental Idea  of  Bulletin  No.  29,  namely:  That  technical  bureaus  are  not  to  l»e 
handicapped,  but  are  to  be  beli>ed  to  produce  by  the  reorgnnizatlou.  Orders 
which  si>ecify  that  "nil  ;  apply  officers  of  lullltary  establishments  within  the 
{'nile<l  Slates  will  r(>t(iilsitiiin  for  suppUes  oi  whatever  nature  uixtii  tlie  zone 
supply  dejiol  in  the  zime  hi  which  the  military  eHtublisbment  Is  located,"  etc. 
(se«>  par,  8.  Purchase  and  Storajte  Notice  No.  21.  Oct.  28,  1918),  fall  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  suitply  bulletin  No.  20  when  applied  to  the  Ordaance  Depart- 
meat,  and  It  Inflicts  the  greatest  hardship — delay  In  the  receipt  of  material 
tiecessary  for  manufacture. 

Latitude  In  the  conduct  of  ordnance  work  must  be  given  commanding  officers 
of  ordnance  establishments  or  the  correspond! tig  decrease  In  efficiency  expected. 
The  Orthnince  Deiiartnient  occupies  somewhat  the  same  position  that  the  Gen- 
eral Klectric  Co.  mltiht  to  the  Sears,  Km'huck  &  t'o..  If  the  former  were  sub- 
rhllary  to  the  latter.  When  It  came  to  the  actual  building  of  motors,  trans- 
formers, etc.,  the  Oenernl  P^lectric  Co.  would  e?:])ect  a  free  hand  in  the  design, 
construction.  Interior  (»rgaidzatfon,  and  the  procurement  of  technical  materialf. 
When  it  came  to  accepting  the  manifest  advantages  which  the  parent  company 
offertHl  In  securing  the  standard  articles  of  merchandise  useil  in  tlie  General 
Klectric  Cn.  plant,  the  cooi»erntIon  of  the  latter  would  be  expected  and  ob- 
tained. Surely  the  imrent  company  would  not  expect  the  General  Electric  Co. 
to  accept  its  Judgment  us  to  whether  or  not  certain  core  iro:i  was  s  .ll  factory, 
or  whether  a  certain  grade  of  copper  wire  was  acceptable  f«)r  transformoi 
w  hidings. 

If  the  various  bureaus  and  tiie  various  branches  of  the  Purcbnse.  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division  can  be  iield  to  the  idea  a-^  expressetl  In  Supply  Bulletin 
No.  2f>,  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  this  reorgunlssation  is,  flitst,  ctmsolidation 
In  one  department  of  the  purchase  of  all  standard  articles  of  merchandise,  nt« 
trouble  will  he  experienced  by  anyone  concerueil.  For  the  information  of  nil 
concerned,  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  should  publish  from 
time  to  rime  li  ts  of  standard  urticles  of  mercliundlse  which  it  proposes  to 
supply.  Such  lists  wiaild  be  of  advantage  to  the  zone  supply  ofiBcers,,  as  the 
followinf:  specific  Instance  Indicates: 

On  June  11,  IDISI,  this  arsenal  re<iuIsItIoned  from  the  zone  supply  officer  .tO<. 
gallons  of  acetone.  We  are  Informed  tliut  the  requisition  has  been  forwarded 
to  Washington  for  action.  Acetone  is  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
material  on  emergency  order  from  Washington.  It  is  easily  Keen  that  the  11  t 
of  standard  article-s  being  in  our  possession  would  have  prevented  the  requisi- 
tion In  the  first  place  and  It.<  being  forwar<1ed  in  the  sei-ond  place,  ^^ou't1  It 
have  been  submitted  In  error. 

It  Is  not  believed  that  Supply  Bulletin  No.  29  meant  that  any  such  delay  in 
manufacture  should  t>e  experienced,  and  perhaps  this  arsenal,  lu  view  of  the 
bulletin.  Is  wrong  in  trying  to  obtain  this  acetone  from  the  zone  supply  officer ; 
but  if  reference  Is  made  to  Purchase  and  Storage  Notice  No.  21,  October  28, 
1918,  quoted  at>ove,  it  seems  that  it  has  no  other  alternative,  unless  it  should 
be  Interpreted  that  Purchase  and  Storage  Notice  No.  21  does  not  apply  to  the 
Ordnance  D^rtraent 
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After  consulting  the  list  of  standard  artieles  of  merchandise  which,  It  Is  sug- 
gested above,  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  Issue  from  time  to 
time,  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  article  Is  standard  or  >pecta)  should 
rest  with  the  Ordnance  Department 

&  Han  Antonio  Arsenal,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  This  is  a  supply  depot  for  Issuing 
and  receiving  Ordnance  stores.  The  report  Is  given  In  full : 

As  to  the  general  proposition  of  subdividing  functions  which  were  formerly 
CJrdnance  and  assigning  such  subdivisions  to  tlie  jiirlsdictiou  of  five  or  more 
indejieiident  authorities,  this  arsenal  feels  strongly  thiU  the  old  adage  about 
the  iuipossibllity  of  serving  elUoIently  two  masters  applies.  The  amount  of 
literature  In  the  form  of  orders,  circulars,  bulletins,  and  notices  now  i>assini: 
through  this  offlce  and  requiring  careful  reading  not  only  by  the  commanding 
»>fticer  but  by  a  number  of  sulionllnutes  is  very  large.  And,  incldeiitHlIy,  rep<irts 
of  one  sort  or  another  are  frequently  asbed  for,  sometimes  by  telegraph.  Thu 
preparation  of  these  reports  interrupts  regular  arsenal  business  and  Increasen 
clerical  worli  materially  above  that  whieli  was  demanded  under  the  old 
system. 

Beciiuse  this  arsenal  Is  not  a  inainifucturing  arsenal  but  is  devoteil  primarily 
to  stt»riige  ami  maintenance,  the  same  dlfUcultles  which  a  lnrne  manufacturiiig 
establlslinient  might  meet  w«niid  not  here  be  ai>i>aretit.  15ut  a  few  specific 
iii-itances  nmv  m*  (•ife<l: 

(a)  To  secure  a  rubber  stamp  costing  15  cents  to<tk  six  weeks.  When  nh- 
tained  directly  under  the  old  system,  five  or  six  days  sufficed. 

(b)  A  Ford  Diail  truck,  for  which  allotment  was  nmde  and  for  which  this 
arsenal  furnished  spedflcatlons,  was  never  delivered;  Various  incorrect  substi- 
tutes were  furnished,  but  to  date  the  desired  tyi>e  has  not  been  furnished,  and 
under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Mofor  Transjwrt  ('orps  to  eliminate  the  Ford 
as  a  standard  vehicle  never  will  be  furnished. 

(c)  Difficulty  wai-  exiMTienced  last  spring  In  obtaining  proper  instructions 
from  the  director  of  finance  c<mcemlng  the  procedure  in  making  revocations. 
Thi-s  iias  now  l>een  cleared  up,  but  funds  were  kept  on  the  books  of  the 
arsenal  for  several  montlis  which  might  have  heen  othemise  utilised  hud  (hey 
lieen  r*»voked  earlier. 

(d)  In  connection  with  War  Departmrat  catalogue  No.  6,  "Klectricnl  appii- 
ratuN  nod  wiring  supplies,"  Just  recently  rpcelve<l,  it  is  l>ellevcd  that  In  most 
eases  It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  purchase  tliese  supplies  indcflnitely.  with 
the  exception  of  the  electric  glc)heM,  m  it  woulil  be  almost  ini|)ossibie.  owing 
to  the  uature  of  most  of  our  electircal  work,  to  wait  fur  the  filling  of  requlsiltons, 
these  supplies  usually  being  needed  Immeiliately.  Xeitlier  is  it  easy  to  antlfi- 
pate  our  needs  In  the  electrical  line. 

However,  as  we  are  permitted  to  purchase  supplies  for  "  Maintenance  and 
operation  of  plant,"  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  taken  care  of  our  elet-trical 
needs  under  this  authority,  but  should  this  authority  be'  revoked  difficulty  and 
delay  would  result. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  the  repair  of  typewriters  this  has  not  been  at  all  satisfac- 
tory, as  In  nearly  every  case  the  typewriter  has  been  returned  from  the  mechani- 
cal repair  shop  of  the  Motor  transport  Corps  in  worse  OTnrtltlon  than  when 
sent  and  it  necessitstes  the  sending  of  the  marhine,  wlilch  usually  can  hardly 
be  spared,  to  the  shops  for  several  days,  whereas  when  repaired  by  commercial 
typewriter  firms  the  typewriter  can  be  put  In  working  shape  within  two  or  three 
hours. 

To  sum  up,  this  arsenal  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  under  the 
sole  control  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  eliminating  all  other  agencies  as  sources 
of  autbority.  This  position  Is  taken  despite  friendly  and  cooperative  sentiment 
existing  between  the  arsenal  and  all  local  representatives  of  the  Purchase,  Stor- 
age, and  Traffic  Division,  Motor  Transport,  etc. 

7.  Rarltan  Arsenal.  Metuchen,  N.  J.  This  arsenal  Is  engaged  in  the  assembly 
and  storage  of  tractors,  trailers,  etc.   The  report  is  given  In  full : 

You  are  advised  that  the  only  criticism  that  this  office  desires  to  make  In 
connection  with  this  matter  is  that  inconvenience  has  been  caused  at  times  to 
variouis  subdivlaions  of  this  post,  due  to  the  jHwllng  of  motor  equipment.  The 
post  quartermaster  has  complained  frequently  of  his  inability  to  secure  promptly 
the  traof^rtation  required  to  permit  proper  functioning.  Delays  in  freight 
movem^ts,  with  the.  possible  loss  of  perishable  iiubslstence  stores  which  could 
have  been  avoided  had  motor  transiwrtatlon  )>een  nvallahle,  are  referred  to  as 
fqieciflc  Instances. 
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Tills  ofUce  feels  very  stroi^ly  tbat  the  pooling  arrangement  of  tranqwrtatlmi, 
while  theoretically  admirable,  does  not  work  out  In  practice.   In  many  cases 

transportation  can  not  be  supplied  under  the  pooling  arrangements  at  the  time 
wanted,  and  It  is  strongly  believed  each  ftubdlvislon  of  this  post  should  have 
assigned  to  it  for  its  exclusive  use  such  transportation  equipment  as  may  be 
required  for  Its  worlt.  While  this  will  undoubtedly  mean  that  at  times  trans- 
portation is  standing  Idle,  yet  the  Increased  efficiency  which  must  result  from 
having  transportation  available  at  the  time  wanted,  must  connteiinlance  any 
loss  which  comes  from  Idle  time. 

While  the  direct  transfer  of  motor  equipment  from  the  various  corps  of  On 
Army  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  Is  covered  by  G.  O.  No.  75,  It  is  believed 
that  the  general  policy  laid  down  in  Supply  Bulletin  No.  29  Is  such  ns  to  bring 
the  outlines  of  this  particular  order  within  the  scope  of  that  bulletin. 

8.  I'lcatinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  ><'.  J.  This  arsenal  is  engagiHl  In  the  manufacture 
of  smokeless  powder. 

As  this  arsenal  bus  iittenipted  to  itpply  Supply  Bulletin  No.  29  In  spirit  and 
letter  without  questioning  the  nrntives  of  tile  War  Department  in  placing 
same  In  effect,  no  running  record  linn  lieen  Iiept  of  tlie  difficulties  encountered. 
It  will  therefore  take  F'juie  time  to  secure  the  facts  regarding  difficulties  ex- 
perlenceil  by  the  arsenal.  The  utiilersluneii  could,  of  course,  relate  a  large 
number  of  instances  which  linve  couie  to  his  personal  attention  but  the  matter 
«f  makhig  copies  of  cnrresttoudeiice,  etc.,  will  take  a  little  tinfr. 

As  a  preliminary  report  tliere  is  inclosed  herewith  correspondence  regard- 
ing two  Hagrant  cases  ()f  failure  in  the  appUcatimi  of  consolidated  procure- 
ment. In  the  Hrst  one  (1*.  A.  *»fl.  312/349--"i.  etc.),  tbl.*  arsenal  attempted 
on  February  10.  1919,  to  secure  one  carload  of  shingle  lath  which,  according 
to  authorities  on  file  here,  should  have  been  procureil  from  the  Construction 
Division  of  the  Army.  After  corresponding  with  the  ('onsfruction  Division, 
the  zone  supply  oftiuer.  New  York  City,  and  various  Washington  offices  for 
about  six'  weeks,  the  arsenal  finally  had  to  nuike  Its  own  arrangements  for 
purchase. 

The  secomi  Instance  Is  with  regain]  to  the  procurement  of  Ice,  requisition 
for  whlcli  was  placed  with  the  zone  supply  officer  May  SI,  1919  (P.  A.  465/8, 
etc.).  After  umch  correspondence  with  the  zone  supply  officer,  and  various 
offices  in  Washington  for  a  month,  the  arsenal  was  compelled  to  place  its 
own  order,  trusting  to  telegranf  from  the  zone  supply  officer.  New  York  CSty, 
dafetl  June  20  (P.  A.  485/S-5),  for  ultimate  payment.  From  first  Indorse- 
ment on  P.  A.  465/8-8,  dated  .Tuly  22.  1919,  It  will  be  noted  tlmt  the  matter 
of  payment  for  this  Ice  has  not  yet  been  straightened  out,  although  practically 
two  months  have  been  consumed  in  the  matter. 

Further  report  will  l)e  made  as  to  difficulties  with  the  Transportation  and 
M'.tor  Transport  Corps. 

9.  Rock  Island  Arseiial.  Kock  Island,  111.  This  urseiml  Is  engHge<l  in  the  manu- 
facture of  smnll  arniM,  niohtle  gun  carriages,  e^iuipment.  etc.  The  report  Is 
given  in  full : 

The  nuilter  in  question  is  largely  one  of  divided  resiMjnsIblllty  and  supervision 
of  various  functions  (pf  this  arsenal  ami  of  the  delays,  misunderstandings,  dupli- 
cations, and  unnecessary  detail  wiirk  involved  as  a  result  thereof. 

In  matters  of  purchase  refereuce  may  be  made  particularly  to  a  letter  to  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  dated  July  21,  1919,  U.  I.  A.  file  400.17/107,  ouUlnlng  the 
difficulties  In  present  orders  governing  pi'ocurement.  For  specific  instances  of 
nondelivery  and  unsatisfactory  service  on  P.,  S.  and  T.  requisition,  there  Is 
attached  hereto,  as  indosure  1,  a  statement  from  the  chief  of  the  procure- 
ment section  of  this  arsenal.  This  araeiitil  Is  largely  dejM'ndcnt  for  its  opera- 
tion on  orders  secured  through  the  arseiuil  orders  hraiuii,  Oflice  of  the  Chief 
of  Drdnnnce.  The  success  of  this  work  aiul  the  eonthnied  operation  of  the 
arsenal  dei)end  upon  being  able  to  nu*et  required  deliveries.  I'nder  tfie  present 
system  of  procurement,  raw  material  fre<|uentiy  arrives  after  the  date  set  for 
delivery  of  the  fiulshlnR  product.  As  the  arsenal  is  to  operate  in  comi>etition  with 
conmiercial  concTrns  as  to  price  and  delivery,  it  should  have  as  far  us  possible 
equal  freedom  In  Us  purchase)  for  this  class  of  work  and  for  the  general  func- 
tlonhig  of  the  arsenal  Incident  to  Its  operation  In  this  maunra-. 

For  dltticnlties  in  relations  on  matters  of  finance,  specific  reference  mav  be 
nmde  to  ().  ().  file  230.-2S/801 ,  lUA  tile  230.38/71.  together  with  first  and  second 
iudorsements  tlieretui;  also  to  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  dated  July  18, 
O.  O.  file  21)0/1022,  RIA  230.38/79.   This  matter  involved  the  listing  of  over 
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7,U0O  immes,  tofsether  with  the  (.'ODQination  of  the  numerous  itemB  of  tnfornuitlun 
Asked  for  od  each  person. 

The  arsenal  motor  trucks  are  pari  uf  Uie  manufacturing  facilities  of  the 
arsenal  and  this  service  is  financed  from  arsenal  appropriations;  yet  control 
■of  this  service  Is  divided  with  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  The  most  serious 
difficulties  resultant  from  divided  control  are  In  the  procurement  of  repairs, 
«uiH>1fcs,  and  accessories  for  which  requisition  must  be  made  upon  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps.  Ilequisltlons  sent  to  the  Motor  Transport  officer  et  Chicago 
apparently  have  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington  for  approval  before  being  filled, 
Although  the  mtn>11e8  uuty  actually  be  In  stock  In  Chicago.  The  requirements 
for  repuir  parts  can  not  be  anticipated  In  all  Cases ;  trucks  may  thus  be  placed 
out  of  service  for  several  weeks,  and  the  Interest  on  the  Item  of  Investment — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  service  lost — may  many  times  exceed  the 
value  of  tlie  needed  replacements.  For  spedflc  statement  of  Instances,  attention 
is  calle<l  to  Uovk  iKlinid  Arsenal  requisitions  Xos.  6120  and  6289  listed  on  at- 
tached Inclosure. 

In  its  constnifTion  work  this  arsenal  must  have  its  own  competent  super- 
vision, and  furtlier  sui>eiTlsic>n  from  the  construction  division  merely  creates 
iin  unnecessary  overhead. 

There  are  no  doubt  other  Instances  nn<l  difficulties  that  might  be  I'lted  if  time 
perniittnl  ;l  full  compilation.  It  Is  submitted  thtit,  as  n  mnnufnctuiing  estab- 
lislimeiit  producing  certain  articles  listtnl  in  jiiinigraiili  2  ib)  of  Supply  Cir- 
cular Nm.  20.  P.,  S.  nml  T.  Division.  General  Staff,  all  matters  reliitlng  to  tlje 
prwuroment  of  component  parts  and  raw  mtiterlnl  entering  Into  the  prothictifin 
of  such  articles  together  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  arsenal 
as  such  a  manufacturing  establishment  should  be  controlled  by  the  Ordnance 
Department.  As  a  manufacturing  establishment  on  a  competitive  basis  in'  the 
fulfillment  of  contracts  secured  through  the  arsenal  orders  branch,  even  greater 
necessity  is  !%en  for  permitting  the  nrsennl  to  function  on  a  basts  comparable 
with  Its  commerciBi  competitors. 

.liri.v  1«,  1919. 

Chief  I'rocurenient  Section. 
Mr.  Notta,  Regulation  Board. 

Xondelivery  and  unsatisfactory  service  on  I'.  S.  and  T.  mjUlsitlons. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  of  yesterday  that  I  furnish  you  with  certain 
«|ieciflc  instances  n^here  the  ursenal  has  failed  to  reci'lve  material  requisitioned, 
I  cite  to  yon  the  following  InstanceK,  wlileh  are  bnt  a  few  of  many: 

Requisition  ItIA  6176.  dnteil  May  29,  ('lilef  of  Ordnance,  calls  for  u  list  of 
plumbing  muterinl,  wlilch  we  were  advised  was  available  at  the  Symington 
Plant.  Chicago.  Material  was  required  and  requlsitloneil,  but  ciinceled  .Tune  21, 
by  nulliorlty  of  O.  O.  400.3.Vl~19S.  ItlA  400.22/111*-). 

Kcquifltioii  ItIA  6139.  ilated  May  S.  Chief  of  Ordnance,  covering  l>elt  i  I'lip- 
iiient.  was  needeil  by  this  ar.senal  and  given  as  avnilalile  per  Gibsim  telegram 
16.^'^8;  also  ItIA  423.7/899,  canceled  June  23  as  luit  avjiiiuble,  i>er  O.  O. 
400.3S6/174S9,  KIA  400.22/1 1(H. 

Itequisition  0140  (RIA),  Zone  No.  155U0.  dateil  May  9,  for  engine  oil,  was 
cancelefl  .Tune  20.  authority  ltl.\  412.27/202.  htcnl  purchase  outhorizeil. 

Uiqulsitlon  G157,  Zone  No.  irt.'>04,  dated  May  16,  i-nlling  for  one  duplicating 
marhine,  whicli  was  rfqulsltlnnetl  by  Savanna  and  which  we  were  advised  was 
available  In  RIA  Hie  413.8/799,  was  canceled  .Tune  2(1  as  not  avallalile,  RIA  file 
413  54/7. 

ItequtsItUm  6132,  dateil  May  ."»,  culling  for' tyi»ewrltei>i  and  adding  machines, 
etc.,  selet-ted  by  machine  board  at  tills  arsenal  as  available  at  I'tlca,  N.  Y.,  was 
<-onceled  July  3.  O.  O.  400.356/17550,  RIA  413.51/115. 

Requisition  6075,  dated  April  16.  sash  cord,  sni>ersedes  P.  O.  7341  and  7642; 
the  two  hitter  orders  were  dated  In  January  and  superseded  by  6075  In  April 
at  the  request  of  Washington.  Now,  In  July,  we  are  advised  that  the  material 
is  Just  being  shipped. 

Ilequlsltlon  6077,  dated  April  16,  exactly  the  suinie  ns  procwUng  requisition. 

Ucqulsltion  6076,  exactly  the  same  condition  as  one  above. 

Itequisition  6069,  dated  April  16,  calls  for  muUigraph.  Ar.^enal  was  advised 
that  this  machine  was  available.  On  July  3  the  arsenal  was  advised  that  the 
machine  was  not  available.  In  the  meantime  it  was  underatood  that  the  ma- 
chine had  been  received. 
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R^ulsftluii  6]:i0,  tiateil  April  30, 1910,  for  a  number  of  tires:  RequIsltloD  was 
sent  to  Motor  Transnort  Offifc,  (;hl<"aR«,  In  accordance  with  retnilatlons.  Advised 
May  13  tlint  the  nHiuisHion  had  been  forwarded  to  Washington  for  approval, 
involving  a  delay  of  practically  30  days.  Owing  fo  the  fact  that  this  delay 
seeniR  nectswary  In  this  sort  of  'natcrlnl,  it  is  thought  best  to  anticipate  require- 
ments, nn-i  UIA  requisition  61fl5  was  issued  to  cover  requirements  for  Inimedl- 
nte  need.^.  We  iii-e  in  rerelpt  nf  teleprram  under  date  of  July  15  advising  that 
It  is  not  the  r»oliv>  of  the  Motor  Transport  Office  to  furnisli  tires  except  for 
liinnediatc  use.  As  it  Is,  it  Is  going  to  be  30  to  00  days  In  se<-uring  our  requlre- 
uu'tits;  our  tires  on  machines  are  inilng  to  be  down  and  out  unless  we  are  per- 
mitted to  anticipate  our  neeiis, 

Ueiiuisltlon  00.*!3,  zone  No.  r)2Q0,  dntcil  March  31,  callln?  for  400  gallons  Argyle 

oil,  I).  T.  E.,  In  steel  drunii:  On  April  15  the  arsenal  received   barrris 

turbine  oil  In  wooden  barrels.  This  material  was  ordered  In  Steel  barrels  for 
eximrt  to  Mtinlla.  A  substitute  oil  was  furnished,  and  It  was  furnished  in  con- 
tainers unsuitable  for  export.  The  oil  was  rejected,  and  the  matter  Is  stlU 
)H>n(liDg,  numerous  letters  having  been  forwarded  back  and  forth  regarding  the 
matter. 

Uequi.'^Itioii  RIA  6227,  zone  No.  15526,  dated  July  3.  calling  for  4.000  pounds 
No-ox-id,  rust  preventative,  manufactured  by  the  Dearborn  Ohemleal  Co.,  Chi- ' 
crago :  Arsenal  was  advised  on  the  14tb  that  tills  requisition  has  been  referred 
to  Washington  for  action.  In  the  meantime  stock  at  this  arsenal  is  depleted, 
and  In  order  to  replace  requirements  local  purchase  will  be  necessary. 

Exactly  the  same  condition  is  true  of  requisition  6223,  zone  No.  15524,  dated 
July  3. 

Requisition  RIA  6203,  dated  June  19,  for  500  QMC  forms  260,  shipping  tickets : 
Arsenal  i.s  entirely  out  of  these  tickets  and  seems  unable  to  get  a  supply  against 
this  requisition.  It  has  been  necessary  to  print  some  of  these  tickets  to  take 
care  of  requirements. 

Re4]ui8ltIon  HIA  623!>.  xoiie  No.  ir>r»32,  dated  July  H,  c^iverhig  re<iuirements 
of  gasoline  and  oil  for  the  Arst  quarter,  fiscal  year  1820:  I>efinlte  delivery  date 
of  material  was  given.  Arsenal  has  been  out  of  gasoline  and  compelled  to  pur- 
chase locally.  We  are  to-day  out  of  mobile  engine  oil  and  compelled  to  purchase 
locally.  No  advice  has  been  received  from  zone  7  other  than  they  would  advise 
this  arsenal  as  soon  as  they  were  advised  by  Washington. 

To  complete  carpenter  chests,  a  number  of  drawing  knives,  with  folding 
lumdles,  were  require*!.  In  response  to  a  circular  advertisement  Washington 
a'.lvlsed  that  these  firawing  knives  were  available.  All  bids  were  therefore 
canceled  on  circular  ndvertlsement.  and  requisition  6179,  dated  June  2,  was 
Issueil  to  cover  knives  wlilch  they  advlseil  were  available.  Upon  receipts  of  the 
knives  It  was  found  that  they  are  made  with  stationary  handles  Instead  of 
n<ljustat)le  ami  could  not  lie  used. 

L.  E.  GOEHAH. 

10.  Augusta  Arsenal,  Augusta.  (Jji :  This  arsenal  is  nse<l  as  a  receiving  and 
Issuing  depot  ami  for  making  minor  repairs. 

Tlie  specific  recomnifrnliition  lliat  this  arsenal  would  malte  Is  that  all  con- 
struction work  be  Intrusted  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  not  placed  under  the 
Con.structlon  IMvisioii  of  the  War  Department.  Tills  office  reiiorted  under  date 
of  September  28, 1918,  the  necessity  for  a  heating  plant  at  this  arsenal.  It  took 
about  four  nioutlis  for  this  project  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  various  branch 
divisions,  and  offices  of  the  War  Department,  for  the  project  wa.-*  not  approveil 
until  .January  10,  1919.  The  boiler  has  arrived  and  1ms  been  place^l  quite  near 
its  ultimate  installation.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  ('onstructlon  Itivlsi^m  to 
perform  all  work  with  Its  own  iiibor  and  to  furnish  11  within  the  Inst  fiscal  year, 
but  it  found  that  It  could  not  do  s*>.  owing  to  the  noimrrlval  c»f  the  materials, 
and  made  contracts  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  the  labor  only  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  project.  Meanwhile  the  materials  arrived,  but  there  were 
no  funds  by  which  to  authorize  the  unloading  of  the  ears,  and  It  was  necessary  to 
jiend  telegraphic  request  to  the  ordnance  office  for  an  ullotuient  to  meet  this 
contingency.  The  fact  remains  that  It  will  probably  be  11  months  after  the 
project  was  undertaken  before  construction  shall  have  been  completiHl.  The 
proiMJSitlon  Itself  so  simple,  the  engineering  difficulties  so  few,  that  the  entire 
design  and  construction  work  should  have  been  completed  within  sis  months 
after  the  date  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  project,  i.  e.,  September  28,  1918.  The 
estimate  of  six  months  is  exceedingly  conservative. 
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Pnrthermore,  tinder  date  of  August  5,  1018,  this  office  asked  for  $12,215  for 
an  uDcllmbable  fence  about  the  arsenal.  Such  li  fence  is  a  matter  of  simple 
angle  Iron  for  posts,  barbed  wire,  and  netting,  with  suitablt*  gates  to  harmonize 
with  the  whole,  and  concrete  bases  for  the  posts.  This  project  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  An  energetic  contractor  could  do  this  work  In  three  months.  There 
are  only  five  elements  entering  the  construction  of  the  fence — labor,  concrete, 
angle  iron,  netting,  and  barbed  wire.  The  writer  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  construction  work  at  the  Frankford  ArBenal.  and  during  normal 
times  shop  buildings  authorized  by  one  session  of  Congress  were  completed  and 
In  operation  during  the  next  session.  Wlien  an  arsenal  has  its  own  designing 
force  It  Is  possible  to  antldpate  appropriations,  obtain  approval  of  designs, 
perform  the  necessary  advertising,  and  make  the  award  shortly  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  containing  the  appropriation  for  such  work.  A  return  to  the  de- 
partment of  control  over  its  own  construcrlon  work  is  recommended  as  the  only 
way  to  provide  for  dispatch  in  the  performance  thereof  and  in  fixing  re^n- 
slbillty  therefor. 

The  writer  also  rei-ouiniends  a  return  to  the  property  accounting  system 
which  formerly  pertained  to  this  arsenal  and  throughout  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. Tlie  present  accounting  system  with  its  ta)l>'-in  and  taiiy-out  sheets, 
its  receiving  reports,  etc.,  provide  additional  work  which  the  former  account- 
ing methods  did  not.  There  can  not  Iw  that  adequate  auditing  of  such  property 
accounts  when  the  Director  of  Finance  gives  the  preliminary  audit  to  the 
money  side  of  such  accounts  ami  the  zone  auditor  in  Atlunfa  gives  the  final 
audit  to  the  proi>eny  side  thereof.  The  pivsent  property  auditing  system  is  not 
auditing;  it  Is  cliecklng  only.    *    •  • 

It  is  believed  thnt  the  Bureau  of  Army  Ordnance,  as  well  as  other  bureaus 
of  the  War  Department,  should  control  their  own  finances,  and  that  the  super- 
vision of  the  methods  employed  by  these  bureaus  should  be  coordinntetl  In  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  thus  relieving  the  involved  duplicate  work  now 
placed  upon  such  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  War  Department.  *  «  *  This 
is  not  intended  as  any  critfdBm  of  any  officer;  it  is  a  criticism  of  a  system 
which  controls  rather  than  coordinates.  W^hen  the  function  of  control  is  exer- 
cised by  a  central  office,  it  always  means  that  such  office  Is  overworked  and  un- 
able to  handle  all  the  work  that  It  has  assigned  to  Itself. 

II.  Savanna  Proving  Grunnd,  Savanna,  III.  Used  for  testing  ordnance  mate- 
rial: 

The  method  of  procuring  gasoline,  oils,  and  greases  for  motor  vehicles,  which 
now  obtains,  is  very  cumbersome.  The  requisition  for  Savanna  Proving  Ground 
for  motor  gasoline  was  submitted  on  April  29,  1919.  On  June  23  lnformatl(m 
was  received  that  delivery  would  be  made  in  tank  cars.  Heretofbre,  gasoline 
had  been  procured  in  tank  wagons  and  stored  In  a  1300-galIon  tank,  which  Is 
the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  The  contract,  let  by  the  Raw 
Material  Division,  was  awarded  to  the  Mldco  Oil  Co.,  and  called  for  delivery 
of  gasoline  In  tank  cars.  This  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  1,300-gaUon 
tank  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  and  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  a  12,000-gatlon  tank  tor  the  purpose  of  accommodattng  shipments  of  gaso- 
line in  tank  cars. 

It  is  suggested  that  stations  of  this  character  be  allowed  to  purchase  their 
gasoline,  oils,  and  greases  from  local  firms  when  the  prices  are  not  extraordi- 
narily Ugh,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  time  which  is  required  to  get 
the  necessary  action  on  these  requlsltiona 

III.  List  of  suggejitetl  changes  desired  in  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  Supply  Bulletin  No.  21),  to  the  operations  of  the  Ordnance  Department 

1.  All  orders  to  the  manufacturing  and  maintenance  establishments  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  should  proceed  through  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
tiance  and  In  the  issue  of  orders,  it  Is  requested  that  a  distinction  be  made 
between  those  which  are  applicable  to  the  line  of  the  Army  and  to  line 
posts  and  those  which  are  applicable  to  ordnance  establishments.  It  is  also 
requested  that  prior  to  the  issue  of  orders,  which  are  intended  to  be  ap- 
pUrable  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  be  consulted 
as  to  the  effect  which  such  orders  may  have  upon  the  manufacturing  activities 
of  the  ordnance  establishments. 

2  Consolidated  procurement  in  time  of  peace  should  not  be  required  of 
the  Ordnance  Deportment  except  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
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naiiee,  more  fiivorable  results  can  he  obtained  by  this  method  than  by  the 
ordnance  eftabliBbments  procuring  tlie  materhil  desired  theinaelves. 

3.  Control  of  all  material  within  the  munufacturing  and  malutenance  plants 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  from  its  receipt  to  Its  conversion  Into  flie  finished 
article,  should  he  left  with  tlie  Chief  of  Ordnance  as  heretofore. 

4.  The  control  of  all  machinery,  transportation,  and  facilities  of  every  t 
kind  used  in  either  manufacturing  operations  or  for  general  purposes  at 
manutecturing  and  maintenance  establishments  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
should  be  left  with  tbe  Oblef  of  Ordnance  whether  such  material  belongs  to 

his  department  or  to  other  departments,  such  as  the  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
Signal  Corps,  Transportation  Service,  etc.  The  sole  criterion  in  this  case 
should  be  that  the  facilities  in  question  are  needed  exclusively  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  establtshment  and  required  locally.  Such  facilities  should  ba, 
at  all  times,  subject  to  lnf^»ection  by  the  General  Staff  ao  that  in  case  apf 
surplus  exists,  ft  may  be  ntilized  as  agreed  upon  nith  tbe  office  of  the  Ghl«f 
of  Ordnance. 

G.  G.  WllXIAllB, 

liaior  Qeneralt  OMef  of  Ordnance,  Vnitei  Btatet  Armg. 
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COHHITTEB  OX  S&UTART  AfFAIBS, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  Octoher  7, 1919. 

BTATEHEHT  OF  HAJ.  GEN.  WILIIAH  L.  SIBEET.  BIB£CTOR 
CfiUMICAL  WABFABE  SEEVICK. 

The  Chaibmak.  General,  we  have  been  considering  l^islation  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Army.  You  doubtless  have  looked  over  the 
bills  that  are  pending.  The  committee  would  like  to  hear  your  views 
on  any  of  the  reorganization  legislation,  espedally  witii  reference 
to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Servira. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  have  my 
statement  guided  by  questions,  but  probably  questions  will  come 
later. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  separate  Chemical  Warfare  Service  for  the 
Army — that  is,  a  separate  bureau.   I  have  here  the  official  figures 

compiled  bv  the  Surgeon  General's  office  concerning  the  casualties 
by  eas  in  France,  which  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  may  insert  those  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Gen.  SxBEiiT.  This  shows,  Mr.  Chairman^  that  the  total  gas  casual- 
ties was  75,767  men,  including  killed,  while  the  total  casualties  by 
all  implements  of  war  are  273,861.  The  percentage  of  casualties 
due  to  gas  was  27.6.  When  we  consider  that  that  is  only  one  arm 
of  the  service,  it  looms  up  in  importance;  and  when  we  consider 
diat  it  is  a  new  service^  tnat  its  investigation,  ifs  development  of 
wpliances  for  the  administration  of  ^is,  have  all  been  a  growth 
or  this  war,  we  can  imagine  what  the  future  of  the  service  will  be 
after  a  thorough  study  of  it  has  been  made. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is  composed  of  specialists.  You 
can  not  pick  up  men  for  this  service  in  the  same  way  that  you  can 
pick,  up  transportation  men  or  men  for  other  arms  of  the  service. 
A  man  must  live  with  the  job  in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  it.  Those  are  the  primary  reasons 
that  a  thing  is  bom  of  war  is  the  strongest  ai^piment  that  could  be 
eadsfc  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzxe.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  Genend,  this  gas  is 
sent  over  the  enemy  lines  in  the  form  of  shells ;  that  is,  it  is  a  sort  of 
ordnance,  and  it  is  shot  by  the  artillery? 
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Gen.  SnasBT,  The  gas  is  d^vered  by  the  artillery.  It  is  also  de- 
livered by  special  appliances  that  Chemical  Warfare  troops  them- 
selves have.  They  are  crude  mortars. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  a  species  of  ordnance? 

G«i.  SiBERT.  In  some  respects.  Some  of  our  appliances  are  ord- 
nance appliances,  but  the  creat  portion  of  our  work  is  connected 
with  the  'Artillery.  In  addition  we  have  appliances  for  making 
^as  clouds.  We  huve  made  extensive  research,  and  have  very  prom- 
ising developments  along  lines  not  contaxdled  tba  Ordnance  or 
Artillery. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  the  distinction  between  the  manufactuns 
of  gas  used  for  shells  and  the  manufacture  of  powder? 

Uen.  SiBEBir.  The  whole  field  is  similar;  that  is,  the  researdi,  the 
dev^opment,  the  proving,  and  the  design  of  the  special  appliances. 
IMfferent  kinds  of  gas  require  different  kinds  of  shell,  different  kinds 
of  booster  charges,  and  it  requires  a  scienta^  to  determine  all  these 
things.  But  in  addition  it  requires  a  militai^  knowledge  of  the 
tactical  value  of  these  things  in  order  that  ta&  sdentist  may  be 
directed  prop«rl;^. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  Ordnance  Department  had  thb 
^as,  the  Medical  Department  had  the  gas  masks  and  other  defen- 
sive appliances,  and  the  Interior  Department  had  the  research  work. 
This  war  ^owed  the  necessity  of  bringing  all  those  operations  to- 
gether under  one  head,  so  that  they  could  oe  coordinated.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  war  and  as  a  necessity  of  this  war  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  came  into  existence,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  fact 
that  a  thing  is  born  of  war,  is  the  strongest  argument  that  could  be 
presented  for  continuing  it  in  peace. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Genial,  you  said  that  a  part  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  successful  administration  of  this  service  is  the  ndli- 
tary  knowledge  as  to  the  tactical  employment  of  the  gasf 


Mr.  GitEENiL  Following  that  out,  in  time  of  action,  where  the  gas 

is  sometimes  interspersed  with  a  barrage  

Gen.  SiBEKT.  (interposing).  High  explosive  shells. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  develops  the  necessity  for  giving  instructions  for 

such  an  intermixture  of  the  gas  service  with  the  ordinary  firing  of 

projectiles. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  have  in  each  division,  eadi  corps,  and  each  Army 
staff,  a  gas  officer  whose  function  it  is  to  advise  the  commanding  gen- 
eral and  the  Chief  of  Artillery  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  vjirious 
types  of  gases  in  the  operation  that  is  being  undertaken.  Wov  in- 
stance, on  the  offensive  we  would  use  a  large  proportion  of  nonper- 
sistent  gas,  gas  such  that  our  troops  could  go  through  within  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  it  was.  delivered.  On  the  defensive  we  would 
use  a  gas  that  would  last  for  days,  such  as  mustard  gas.  Evmtt  gas 
has  its  tactical  uses,  all  of  which  are  new  and  about  which  our  Army 
is  not  fully  informed  yet 

Mr.  Greene.  Having  that  in  mind,  do  I  understand  that  the 
commanding  general,  mapping  out  his  policy  for  the  tactical  em- 
ployment of  each  arm  under  him  would  act  so  far  as  a  gas  offensive 
IS  concerned  upon  the  advice  and  counsel  of  this  gas  officer?  Ordi- 
narily, as  we  laymen  understand  it,  he  would  employ  his  combat 
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arms  largely  upon  his  own  judgment,  to  the  extent  always  of  such 
independent  and  other  counsel  that  may  come  to  him,  and  he  starts 
with  a  presumed  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  artillery  fire,  and  it  has 
no  particular  delicate  consideration  such  as  might  be  employed  in 
the  use  of  these  chemicals.  Would  he  ordinarily  lay  out  for  himself 
a  plan  of^attack  or  offensive  which  included  such  mixtures  of  gas 
without  consultation  with  the  gas  officer? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir;  he  would  consult  with  the  other  staff  officers 
about  their  functions,  too. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  he  starts  himself  with  the  presumed  knowledge 
of  the  general  effects  of  artillery  fire,  because  they  are  not  now  re- 
garded as  being  specialties  to  a  military  man. 

Gen.  SiBEST.  But  they  are  specialized.  The  chief  of  Artillray'a 
pW  of  operation  is  a  very  specialized  tiling. 

Mr.  Greene.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  terminolt^ 
my  layman's  attempt  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  As  a  soldier 
he  knows  that  when  a  shell  explodes  in  action  there  are  certain  effects 
which  maj^  be  quite  as  disastrous  to  the  people  using  them  as  to  the 
enemy  against  whom  they  are  directed,  and  tney  require  some  special 
instructions  in  the  employment  of  your  service  on  mat  account? 

Gen.  SiBKRT.  I  would  expect  tiiat  through  our  staff  colleges  all 
officers  would  get  a  general  ^owledge  of  the  use  of  gas,  in  tiie 
same  way  that  they  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  use  of  artillery. 
But  chemistry  is  less  known  than  any  of  our  other  sciences.  The 
average  man  can  talk  about  appendicitis  or  sun  spots  or  storms 
with  some  degree  of  intelligence  and  knowledge,  but  he  can  not  sit 
down  and  talk  about  a  chemical  reaction.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral knowledge. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  this  entire  service.  The  Germans  used  gas  for  the  nret  time 

in  this  war? 

Gen.  Sibekt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  not  been  used  g^erally  in  liie  past  in 
warfare? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Not  in  modem  war.  The  fumes  of  sulphur  had 
been  used  as  a  gas  cloud  in  the  earlidr  days. 

The  Chairman.  The  nations  of  the  world  protested  against  the 
use  of  gas,  as  I  now  recall,  when  the  Germans  started  the  gas  attack. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  They  considered  it  a  violation  of  Germany's  agree- 
ment. 

The  Chairuan.  Exactly.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  as  a  people 
when  in  a  future  possible  war  some  other  nations  may  again  try  to- 
use  gas,  do  we? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  do  know  now  that  they  are  all  studying  it. 

The  Chairman.  -Exactly.  Do  you  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  of  this  country  to  suspend 
the  use  of  ^as  on  the  assumption  that  the  nations  are  going  to  agree 
that  they  will  not  use  it  in  the  future? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  not  to  be  up  to 
date  in  every  phase  of  gas  warfare. 

The  Chairman.  Offensive  and  defensive? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Offensive  and  defensive. 
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The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
best  results  in  that  direction  can  be  obtained  by  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, or  do  yon  think  equally  adequate  results  can  be  obtained  by 
the  Engineer  Corps  putting  into  the  service,  I  imaging;  a  small  part 
of  their  personnel  to  study  chemical  reactions? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  think  it  ouglit  to  be  a  separate  branch.  If  officers 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  are  placed  for  three  or  four  years  oil  river  and 
harbor  work,  three  or  four  years  on  fortification  work,  and  three  or 
four  years  on  chemical  warfare  work,  they  will  not  be  expert  on 
chemical  warfare  work  when  detailed  on  it.  They  will  look  on  it 
as  a  side  issue,  and  there  will  be  no  esj)rit  do  corps  in  that  branch  of 
the  work.  Everything  in  my  opinion  leads  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat 
it  ought  to  be  a  separate  branch  of  the  service. 

Tlie  CiiAinMAx.  How  about  the  Ordnance  Department?*  They  have 
certain  officers  who  have  to  study  the  use  of  chemicals.  Do  you  think 
it  could  be  handled  successfully,  or  more  successfully,  by  the  Ordnance 
Department  than  by  an  independent  organization? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  The  Ordnance  Department,  of  course,  as  you  say, 
does  chemical  research  to  some  extent.  If  you  include  the  Nitrate 
Division,  which  has  a  peace-time  application  as  well  as  a  war-time 
application,  considerable  research  work  is  done  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. But  when  any  branch  of  the  service  becomes  so  extensive 
in  its  various  elements  of  work  that  no  one  man  can  keep  sufficiently 
acquaints  with  the  details  of  those  various  elements  so  as  to  intel- 
ligently direct  them,  it  is  then  time  to  divide  such  an  organization 
into  smaller,  independent  units,  You  can  have  too  big  a  unit  for 
efficiency.  In  addition,  there  is  much  of  this  work,  especially  on  the 
defense  side,  that  is  not  pertinent  to  the  Ordnance  Department.  The 
chemistry  of  powders  is  not  a  very  big  subject 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  do  you  think  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  ought  to  be  if  wo  establish  it  as  a  separate  force? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  think  we  should  have  about  125  officers  and  one 
regiment  of  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Predicated  on  an  Army  of  how  many  men? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  the  minimum  peace  time  organization.  We 
have  worked  out  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  predicated  upon 
armies  of  various  sizes.  If  you  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  record 
I  will  very  gladly  insert  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  very  mxich. 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  We  worked  it  out  especially  for  a  million  and  a 
quarter  men,  but  we  can  work  it  out  for  any  size  army  you  desig- 
nate and  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  men  is 
also  predicated  on  the  idea  of  having  universal  military  training? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  where  that  figure  is  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  into  the  hearing,  regardless  of 
universal  military  training,  the  organization  that  you  think  should 
handle  tliis  subject  if  we  had  an  Army,  say,  of  200,000  officers  and 
men,  and  also  for  an  Army  of  250,000  officers  and  men,  and  an  Army 
of  300,000  officers  and  men,  and  also  an  Army  of  400,000  officers  and 
men  and  one  of  500,000  officers  and  men,  such  as  this  bill  calls  for? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Qeneral,  when  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  be- 
fore the  committee  recently  he  said  that  it  would  be  ver^  hard  to 
carry  on  these  experiments  around  populous  centers,  and  if  I  recall 
correctly  what  he  said,  even  in  places  where  there  was  not  any  habi- 
Ution  at  all,  because  the  gas  escaping  or  beinc  used  for  experimen- 
tation in  the  open  might  cause  a  go<^  deal  or  harm  to  the  individ- 
aals  who  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  Have  you  given  that 
matter  any  thought  ?- 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Gen.  SiSERT.  It  s^ms  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  can  better 
draw  your  conclusions  from  the  facts.  At  the  American  University, 
which  is  practically  in  Washington,  and  with  a  force  that  was  new 
to  the  proposition,  we  carried  on  for  more  than  a  year  preliminary 
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and  small-scale  experiments  with  all  kinds  of  gas  substances.  We 
also  had  there  small-scale  manufacturing  plants.  In  so  far  as  I  know 
there  was  never  but  one  slight  accident,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of 
former  Senator  Scott. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chief  of  Staff  spoke  of  that  case  in  par- 
ticular. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  was  not  due  to  an  experiment  with  gas ;  it  was 
due  to  an  accident.  A  small-scale  manufacturing  plant  blew  up  and 
liberated  some  material  in  a  place  where  we  would  not  have  liberated 
it."  It  did  not  affect  Senator  Scott  seriously  and  had  no  effect  on  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  If  you  will  compare  the  casualties 
resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  powder  in  this  war  with  the  acci- 
dents due  to  gas  you  would  have  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  powder 
if  you  stopped  the  manufacture  of  gas,  for  the  reason  that  it  might 
do  damage  to  the  bystander. 

We  had  at  Laketiurst  proving  ground  a  place  where  we  proved 
everything.  We  let  loose  there  one  mommg  6J  tons  of  gas  in 
a  small  area,  in  order  to  try  out  our  new  gas  masks.  We  had 
soldiers  go  into  that  concentration  and  dig  in,  that  gas  drifted  away, 
and  we  never  heard  anything  about  it.  We  know  the  distance  that 
gas  will  drift;  we  know  the  distance  within  which  it  is  safe  to  ap- 
proach a  concentration  of  gas  made  by  Artillery.  In  PYance  it  was 
developed  that  we  could  pjet,  without  a  mask,  within  3,000  yards  of 
a  gas  cloud  made  by  Artillery  without  taking  any  serious  chance. 
In  France  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  gas  cloud  would  never  drift- 
as  much  as  10  miles  and  hurt.  We  required  our  soldiers  to  have  gas 
masks  in  their  possession  within  6i  miles  of  the  front  line.  Those 
are  facts  on  which  we  must  form  our  opinion. 

If  a  citizen  comes  within  10  miles  of  the  front  lines  and  he  is 
gassed  that  is  his  own  fault.  He  comes  there  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  liable  to  be  gassed. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Where  do  you  hare  your  experimental  fi^d  near 
Washington  where  you  could  turn  loose  your  gas  and  endfuiger  l^e 
health  of  a  person  six  or  eight  miles  away? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Keahns.  I  say  where  do  you  have  that  field? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  thought  you  said  why. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No;  where? 

Gen.  Stbert.  At  the  American  University. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  can  not  understand  how  they  could  release  gas 
there  in  great  clouds  and  not  affect  the  people  in  Washington,  if  those 

clouds  can  be  carried  for  10  miles? 

Gen,  SiBERT.  You  misunderstood  me.  We  let  loose  the  gas  in 
clouds  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  where  we  had  14-,000  acres  of  land  rented. 
That  is  a  sandy  waste  country;  nobody  lives  in  it;  and  we  had  a 
reservation  of  14,000  acres,  on  which  we  carried  out  extensive  experi- 
ments in  every  phase  of  the  use  of  gas,  including  clouds,  and  other 
methods. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  would  release  the  gas  at  about  the  center  of  that 

tract? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  It  would  depend  upon  the  way  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing. There  we  had  a  land  and  a  sea  breeze.  Those  winds  are  quite 
a  constant  thing,  and  you  would  know  which  way  it  was  going 
to  blow,  and  we  would  get  on  one  edge  of  that  with  tlie  wind 
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blowing  in  a  certain  direction,  so  that  we  would  have  the  entire 
width  of  the  tract. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  distance  would  that  be? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  You  can  get  6^  miles  there.  You  can  use  a  special 
strip  of  sufficient  width  to  cover  that  particular  phase  of  experiment. 

Mr.  Kearns.  This  gas  is  contained  in  a  shell  of  some  sort? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  In  shells,  in  cylindei*s,  and  in  other  receptacles.  Gas 
■could  be  delivered  by  airplanes.  The  methods  of  getting  it  to  the 
«nemy  are  almost  limitless. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  you  released  one  shell  in  the  center  of  this 
field  of  14,000  acres? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  It  would  not  make  a  concentration  of  gas  that  would 
hurt  anybody  100  yards  away  from  it.  It  takes  a  large  number  of 
shells  to  make  a  dangerous  concentration.  In  trying  out  many  of 
our  experiments  the  work  would  be  with  one  sliell  at  a  time,  with  a 
small  bursting  charge.  We  can  carry  on  any  kind  of  experiments  on 
an  area  at  Lakchurst  without  hurting  anybody. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  deadly 
quality  of  the  gas.  Have  you  a  ^s  that  will,  when  released  in  the 
open  air,  kill  and  destroy  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Nearly  all  of  our  gases,  if  you  have  no  protection 
fi'olli  them,  will  kill  if  you  can  get  a  high-enough  concentration. 
But  all  of  our  gases  will  not  kill  vegetable  life.  All  of  the  gases 
that  have  chlorine  in  them  will  kill  v^ctable  life,  and  our  phosgene, 
which  "is  largely  chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide,  will  kill  all  vegetable 
life.  It  is  a  very  lethal  gas.  It  will  kill  men  quickly,  but  your  gas 
mask  will  give  you  protection.  If  you  are  not  protected  against 
them  the  gases  would  put  an  army  out  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  men  who  are  struck 
by  shells  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  do  not  know;  27.3  per  cent  of  all  casualties  is  due 
to  gas.  While  only  1.5  per  cent  of  such  casualties  die,  23^  per  cent 
of  all  other  casualties  are  deaths. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  by  gas  is  neg- 
ligible in  comparison  with  the  number  of  deaths  frbm  exploding 
shells? 

Gen.  SzBEBT.  You  can  put  more  men  out  of  business — ^take  them 
out  of  the  ranks  for  a  month  or  two — with  gas  than  with  anything 
«lse. 

Mr.  Greene.  Jn  order  that  the  record  mnv  be  very  clear,  that  per- 
centage of  fatalities  is  based  upon  the  total  casualties,  not  the  total 
number  of  men  killed  in  combat. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  The  total  casiiiilties. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  spoke  of  the  use  of  gas  by  airplanes. 
Do  you  think  that  a  separate  gas  organization  would  be  able  to  con- 
duct experiments  in  that  direction  better  than  one  of  the  recognized 
organized  branches  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  requires  no  special  work  other  than  the  work  we 
would  naturally  do  in  distributing  gas  in  other  ways.  The  airplanes 
would  be  merely  the  vehicle  for  carrying  it.  The  storing  of  this  gas 
in  tanks  or  vessels  that  would  be  carried  hy  the  airplane  and  the  me- 
chanical method  of  letting  it  go  so  that  it  will  come  down  on  thw 
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troops  will  be  rather  a  small  matter.  The  thing  that  requires  spe- 
cialized study  is  the  development  of  the  chemical  substances  and  the- 
development  of  their  use,  their  value,  and  the  means  of  applying  them. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  general 
chemical  question  that  the  Ordnance  Department  is  essentially  a  me- 
chanical engineering  department.  Its  main  function  is  the  devising 
of  mechanical  appliances.  The  chemistry  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment is  a  minor  part.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  chemical  part 
would  be  the  controlling  part.  I  think  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  chemistry  of  the  Ordnance 
Depai-tment. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  Are  you  conducting  experiments  now  in  the  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Service? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  In  a  very  small  way.  We  are  now  moving  our  force 
from  the  American  University — that  is,  the  remnants  of  it — ^to 
Edgewood  Arsenal,  and  I  am  just  submitting  to  the  General  Staff 
a  program  for  tlie  Chemical  Warfare  Service  that  will  determine 
our  full  field  of  work  when  it  is  approved.  We  arc  beginning  to 
provide  gas  officers  for  the  various  Infantry  divisions.  We  are  re- 
quired to  store  with  each  division  our  gas-defense  supplies,  and  our 
work  lias  been  crippled  through  lack  of  force.  We  were  almost  de- 
mobilized when.  Congress  authorized  our  continuance  during  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood,  or  I  got  the  impression  through 
reading,  that  Germany  had  practically  ^led  to  her  aid  all  the  cele- 
brated chemists  tliey  had  in  that  country  in  connection  with,  chem- 
ical warfare  work.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  thint 
subject? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  think  the  result  of  your  reading  is  correct.  At  first 
Germany  did  not  do  this  to  the  same  extent  as  she  did  later.  Every- 
thing indicates  that  Germany  thought  she  had  on  hand  enough  ma- 
terial at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  overrun  France  and  win  the 
war.  But  when  resistance  began  to  develop  on  a  big  scale,  Germany 
immediately  called  all  the  big  chemical  concerns  into  a  conference 
and  told  them  what  they  had  to  do,  and  indicated  to  all  the  research 
establishment^  the  line  of  work  that  they  must  do  in  order  to  work 
out  a  gas  program.  That  all  shows  the  value  to  a  nation  of  large 
chemical  industries. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  chemical  warfare  service  were  authorized  by 
this  committee  and  adopted  by  Congress,  would  it  be  your  idea  that 
the  service  ought  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  chemical  forces  of  the 
various  universities  and  other  educational  institutione  of  the  country 
in  order  to  allow  them  to  help  you  to  carry  on  the  research  work? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the 
chemical  development  that  is  ^omg  on.  We  certainly  oupht  to  have 
an  inventory  of  all  the  chemical  manufacturing  possibilities  of  the 
Nation.  We  should  be  closely  in  touch  with  them,  so  that  we  could 
immediately  bring  them  to  our  aid  in  time  of  war. 

As  to  the  research,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  question  I  have  thought 
about  considerably.  One  of  the  greatest  values  or  results  to  be 
obtained  from  a  new  chemical  substance  or  a  new  gas  is  to  keep  it 
secret  until  you  apply  it.  If  you  know  what  a  gas  is,  you  can  devise 
means  of  protecting  troops  against  it.  There  is  no  field  that  has  in 
it  the  same  element  of  surprise  as  the  gas  field.   It  is  possible  to- 
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invent  or  to  discover  a  substance  and  keep  it  secret  and  win  a  battle 

■with  it.  So  secrecy  is  all  important.  If  we  had  this  work  scat- 
tered through  the  universities  it  would  not  be  kept  secret.  It  would 
be  published  to  the  world.  My  idea  has  been  that  we  must  obtain 
from  the  universities  and  from  the  great  chemical  institutions  of 
this  country  for  a  year's  ser\'ice,  or  possibly  two  years'  service,  if 
they  can  spare  them,  tlie  men  who  are  best  adapted  to  carry  out  a 
particular  line  of  work.  If  we  get  them  for  a  year  and  keep  them 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  they  will  get  so 
imbued  with  the  necessity  of  secrecy  that  they  will  not  feel  that  they 
must  publish  their  results  in  the  scientific  books  and  periodicals. 
The  first  thing  a  scientist  wants  to  do  is  to  publish  what  he  gets  in  a 
periodical,  and  I  have  foxmd  them  the  hardest  lot  to  keep  a  secret 
that  I  have  ever  had  to  deal  with. 'It  is  the  way  they  get  their  recog- 
nition. If  the  Government  went  to  Harvard  University,  for  in- 
stance, and  said,  "  We  want  this  man  for  a  year  to  do  certain  work," 
tiie  fact  that  the  Government  asked  for  that  man  would  be  that 
reco^ition.  In  the  above  way  we  could  keep  in  touch  with  modem 
chemical  thought  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  developments  secret. 

A  permanent  Government  establishment  is  liable  to  ^t  into  a  rut, 
and  to  g«t  in  deeper  the  older  it  gets,  and  it  is  to  avoid  that  that  I 
have  concluded  that  a  large  part  of  our  research  shduld  be  done  in 
the  way  I  have  just  described. 

We  only  asked  for  very  few  officers  in  our  research  establishment. 
We  would  like  to  have  as  tlie  head  of  that  establishment  a  chemist 
of  national  reputation  especially  one  of  a  diplomatic  turn,  whom  we 
would  expect  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  institutions  and  keep  the 
tiling  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  put  into  the  hearing  the  size  of 
an  organization  you  want? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  put  the  whole  thing  in  on  a  chart. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  I  think  we  all  remember  very  distinctly 
how  horrified  we  were  when  we  read  the  reports  of  the  first  gas 
attacks  by  the  Germans  on  the  defei^ess  French  and  English  and 
the  Canadians  and  the  fearful  effect  it  had  upon  them,  and  how  we 
charged  them  with  being  barbarians,  and  that  they  were  not  good 
soldiers,  and  that  they  were  taking  an  undue  advantage.  I  think  we 
all  agi-ee  that  that  was  true.  We  charged  them  with  taking  an  undue 
advantage  because  their  enemies  had  no  way  of  counteracting  or 
neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  gas. 

What  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  is  whether  or  not  you  would 
propose  that  this  Government  of  ours,  which  has  always  stood  for 
a  fair  ^ht  and  a  sportsmanlike  deal,  even  in  war — ^whether  you 
would  advocate  the  building  up  of  a  chemical  warfare  service  to  be 
iised  as  an  aggressive  weapon,  or  is  it  simply  to  be  used  as  a  matter 
of  defense  in  case  we  should  be  attacked  by  an  enemy  who  would 
use  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Gen.  SiDERT.  I  would  have  it  as  an  aggressive  wenpon.  But  if  1 
agreed  not  to  use  it,  I  would  not  use  it.  That  was  where  the  trouble 
came  in.  Germany  agreed  not  to  use  it  in  shells  and  did  use  it,  and 
consequently  the  other  people  were  not  prepared,  relying  upon  Ger- 
many to  keep  her  agi-eement. 

I  want  to  mention  one  fact,  and  that  is  that  this  country  is  the 
only  ip^t  nation  that  did  not  agree  not  to  use  gas  in  shells  before 
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this  -WAT.  At  The  Hague  conference  in  1899  and  1900  Germany, 
England,  France,  Russia,  and  all  the  other  nations  agroed  not  to  use 
it;  but  we  would  not  sign  that  agreement. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  do  not  assume  from  that  that  we  would 
undertake  any  such  means  of  trying  to  whip  our  enemy? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  What  is  war? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understand  what  war  is,  and  I  understand  what 
a  prize  fight  is.   But  a  prize  fight  is  fought  according  to  certain 


The  Ghairhan.  But  every  once  and  a  while  a  foul  blow  is  struck. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Prize  fighters  fight  according  to  certain  rules, 
and  I  believe  war  ought  to  Be  fought  in  the  same  way. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  It  is  hard  to  humanize  the  act  of  killing,  and  we 
have  to  kill  and  maim  enough  men  of  the  enemy  to  enable  us  to 
impose  our  will  upon  him  before  we^^can  make  peace,  and  the  weapon 
used  in  doing  it  is  not  of  much  consequence.  But  if  you  want  to 
put  it  on  humane  grounds,  gas  is  the  most  liumane  method  yet  found, 
because  of  the  total  number  of  gas  casualties  we  only  had  1.5  per 
cent  of  deaths,  whereas  from  the  casualties  due  to  shells  and  other 
things  vou  had  23.4  per  cent  of  deaths. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  fact  is  you  can  manufacture  gas  ajjd  at  the 
same  time  you  can  carry  on  experiments  and  get  gas  masks  and 
neutralize  it,  and  if  your  army  is  well  supplied  with  gas  masks  they 
need  have  little  fear  of  the  gas.  M^  point  is  whether  this  Govern- 
ment would  be  justified  in  peace  times  in  maintaining  a  separate 
arm  of  the  service  known  as  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  to  carry 
on  the  expenments  so  that  we  might  be  ready  in  case  of  war  to 
utilize  gas  if  we  had  to,  or  decided  to  do  so?  My  point  is,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  separate  corps  to  look  after  tbatf  Could  it  not  be 
done  either  by  the  Ordnance  Department  or  some  other  department, 
utilizing  such  men  as  yourself  and  some  of  the  best  chemists  of  the 
country,  and  put  them  in  there  without  having  a  separate  corps,  for 
I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  on  the  battlefield  you  could  not  have 
a  Chemical  Warfare  Corps  fighting  a  battle  and  the  artillery  fight- 
ing a  battle. 


Gen.  SiBERT.  We  do  have  Chemical  Warfare  troops. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  they  are  under  the  command  of  one  officer. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Certainly,  and  their  training  and  equipment,  in  fact 
the  training  of  the  whole  army  in  the  defensive  use  of  gases,  the 
training  of  the  Artillery  in  the  offensive  use  of  gases,  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  special  gas  troops  themselves  are  under  the  advice  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service.  The  troops  of  that  service  go  forward, 
and  will  take  greater  part  in  offensive  work  as  time  ^oes  on.  I  am 
not  willing  to  assume  that  the  enemy  will  notify  us  if  he  discovers 
a  new  gas  so  that  we  can  prepare.  We  must  Keep  abreast  of  the 
times  offensively  and  defensively. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  in  favor  of  all 
this  investigation  and  experiment  and  keeping  up  to  dat«,on  this 
matter,  but  I  hope  our  country  will  never  take  the  position  that  we 
are  building  up  a  branch  of  our  Army  so  that  when  we  get  into  war 
we  arc  going  to  use  gas  to  whip  our  enemies  rather  than  utilize  the 
old-fashioned  implements  of  warfare. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  an  unusual 
development  of  any  arm  of  the  service  1    Take  the  beginning  of 
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this  war.  The- Germans  had  several  times  as  many  machine  guns 
in  proportion  as  anybody  else.  They  had  developed  an  miusual  and 
murderous  use  of  them,  and  as  a  result  caused  the  increase  of  Artil- 
lery four  or  five  times.  ITie  French  were  simply  decimated  by  this 
unusual  thing  that  was  developed  before  the  war.  Would  there  be 
any  difference  between  that  and  developing  a  chemical  substance  that 
would  accomplish  the  same  purpose^  since  we  must  admit  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  number  of  casualties  before  a  war  can  sto^  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  only  distinction  I  can  see  in  that  is  it  might 
be  illustrated  in  this  way,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  assassi- 
nating a  man  and  fighting  him  a  duel.  Of  course,  you  would  prob- 
ably kill  him  in  either  event. 

Qen.  SiBERT.  We  fire  a  shdl  and  it  explodes  in  a  group  of  men. 
The  only  <]uestion  is  whether  you  are  going  to  blow  a  man  to  pieces 
or  asphyxiate  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  contoid  that  asphyxiation  is  the  easiest 
way  of  killing  him  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  there  much  difference  after  all?  Is  it  not  simply 
a  refinement?  We  started  out  in  the  beginning  with  the  gunner 
firing  a  solid  shot  that  killed  only  where  it  struck,  if  it  killed  at  aU, 
and  then  we  began  to  extend  and  expand  until  wo  got  shrapnel,  and 
now  we  have  found  a  means  of  stUl  furtiier  continuing  the  analogy 
until  we  get  the  pieces  formed  into  gas.  Is  it  not  a  refinement  by 
degree,  using  the  same  basic  means  carried  out  to  the  least  common 
denominator?  * 

Gen.  SiBERT.  And  all  for  the  same  purpose.  Admiral  Mahan  ex- 
pressed that  in  this  way  when  he  would  not  sign  the  agreement  not 
to  use  gas.  He  said  that  in  the'first  place  we  did  not  know  anything 
about  It,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  signing  a  thing  he  did  not  know 
anything  about ;  in  the  second  place  the  same  arguments  against  the 
use  of  gas  were  advanced  against  the  use  of  gunpowder  when  it  was 
invented,  and  further  that  he  could  not  see  the  consistency  in  being 
so  tender  about  asphyxiating  a  man  with  gas  when  all  were  agreed 
that  it  was  entirely  all  right  to  blow  the  lx)ttom  out  of  an  ironclad 
in  mid-ocean  at  midnight  and  .send  a  thousand  people  to  their  death 
by  strangulation  without  a  moment's  notice. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  most  humane  method  of  making  war  would  be 
with  two  fists,  would  it  not,  and  by  that  method  do  you  not  think 
America  would  have  the  biggest  advantage,  if  we  could  get  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  agree  to  it?  But  if  they  should  agree  to  it  you  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  trusting  to  their  agreement? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  wo\ild  not  trust  any  nation  to  keep  any  agreement 
if  its  existence  as  a  nation  depended  upon  its  breaking  it. 

Mr.  Jahes.  Article  171  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  says: 

The  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  gases  and  all  analogous  Uqalds, 
materials  or  devices  being  prohibited,  their  manufacture  and  importation  are 
strictly  forbidden  in  Germany. 

The  same  appll^  to  materials  specially  intended  for  the  manufacturet 
storage  and  use  of  the  said  products  or  devices. 

Does  that  not  mean  that  every  nation  that  ratifies  the  treaty  

Gen.  SiBERT  (interposing).  That  is  under  the  general  heading  of 
Chapter  IL  "Armament,  mupitions,  and  material,  that  Germany  is 
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same  article  (171)  it  says,  "The  manufacture  and  the  importation 
into  Germany  of  armored  cars,  tanks,  and  all  similar  constructions 
suitable  for  use  in  war  are  also  prohibited^ 

Mr.  James.  You  would  not  contend  that  that  section  means  that 
every  other  nation  except  Germany  could  use  asphyxiating  gases? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Tliese  are  restrictions  placed  upon  Germany.  You 
will  note  in  article  ITI  that  the  manufacture  and  the  importation 
into  Germany  of  armored  cars,  tanks,  and  all  similar  constructions 
suitable  for  use  in  war  are  also  prohibited.  It  is  just  as  logical  to 
say  that  all  nations  agree  by  article  171  not  to  use  armor^  cars, 
tanks,  and  all  similar  constructions,  as  it  is  to  say  that  they  a^^ree 


Mr.  James,  ft  goes  on  further  and  states  that  Germany  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  import  anything  by  means  of  which  they  can  manu- 
facture gas. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  know,  but  they  do  not  have  to ;  they  have  it  there. 
The  Chairman.  Those  are  terms,  as  I  understand  it,  imposed  upon 
Germany  ? 
Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Back  in  1807  Napoleon  tried  to  impose  terms  on 
Germany  to  prevent  Germany  froni  raising  an  army,  out  GennMiy 
proceeded  to  violate  them  as  speedily  as  she  could.  She  violated 
the  neutrality  ajrreement  with  respect  to  Belcium,  and  she  violated 
the  agreement  with  respect  to  gases.  With  those  examples  in  your 
mind,  do  you  think  it  is  safe  for  this  country  to  move  along,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  every  nation  in  the  world  is  going  to  live  up 
to  its  agreements  and  leave  ourselves  helpless  as  against  the  attacks 
of  any  nation  whenever  it  wants  to  violate  its  agreement! 


in  making  Germany  independent  of  us  in  anything. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  all  right;  but  since  the  history  of  the  world 
shows  that  nations  do  not  always  keep  their  agreements  during  times 
of  stress,  ought  not  we  to  be  prepared  to  act  in  case  they  do  break 
their  agreements?  Otherwise  we  might  be  helpless  ana  unable  to 
enforce  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  treaties  that  have  ever  been  made  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  been  treaties  for  perpetual  peace  between 
the  countries  that  entered  into  the  agreement? 
Gen.  SiBBRT.  Absolutely. 


The  Chairman.  And  they  violated  them,  as  a  rule,  within  a  very 
few  years? 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  have  we  not  got  an  anal(^  in  this,  that  it 
is  the  philosophy  of  a  peace-time  government  tlmt  men  shall  keep 
peace,  and  by  their  example  in  keetping  peace,  by  that  very  fact  in- 
duce other  people  less  likely  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  philosophy,  to 
do  it  from  the  standpoint  of  self  interest;  but  if  some  men  in  so- 
ciety resort  to  violence,  then  society  itself  must  resort  to  violence  of 
whatever  kind  to  subdue  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  mere  retalia- 
tion, but  to  prevent  their  resorting  to  further  violence? 

The  Chairman.  And  to.protect  themselves. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  objective.  No  matter  how  beautifully 
spun  the  theories  that  may  be  advanced  for  keeping  agreements, 
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if  they  break  them,  what  is  left  to  the  rest  of  society  but  to  impose  a 
more  severe  violence  still  to  prevent  renewal  of  violence? 
Gen.  SxBERT.  And  be  prepared  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  do  not  come  to  their  standard,  because  we  subdue 
them  by  their  own  means. 
Gen.  SiBEHT.  No. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  "VVe  read  in  tlie  press  about  the  time  the  armistice 
was  signed  that  your  department  had  developed  a  gas  that  was 
more  deadly  and  harmful  that  any  that  had  been  used  in  the  war; 
is  that  true? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  The  newspapers  said  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  about  it.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  answer  that  question? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  If  it  were  true  there  would  be  a  reason  why.  But  it 
is  not  true  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  good  propaganda  work? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  hope  I  hare  not  been  misunderstood  in  my  posi- 
tion. If  a  man  is  mean  enough  to  fight  me  with  gas  I  want  to  nght 
him  back  with  gas. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  And  ^ou  would  have  gas  ready  to  fight  him  back  with 
in  case  he  violated  his  a^eement? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  it  does  not  enter  into  my  code  of  sportsman- 
ship  to  fight  that  way.  T  would  absolutely  prohibit,  if  I  had  the 
power,  the  use  of  gas  and  the  use  of  submarines  in  warfare.  I  would 
make  them  fight  on  the  level. 

Gen.  SxBEHT.  When  vou  come  to  define  what  you  mean  by  level  it 
^ts  to  be  a  pretty  hard  thing, 

Mr.  Keabns.  How  about  dropping  bombs  from  airplanes? 

Mr.  McKexzie.  That  should  be  prohibited  except  where  an  army 
is  located.  Dropping  bombs  on  defenseless  cities  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  murder. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  talking  about  dropping  bombs  on  an  army? 

Mr.  McICenzie.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  another  agreement  of  the  nations,  as  I 
recall.  No  city  that  was  not  fortified  was  to  be  attacked  with  artil- 
lery or  bombs,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  but  I  understand  in  this 
war  there  wero  many  attacks  by  both  parties  to  the  war  upon  unfor- 
tified towns. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  They  were  made  first  and  foremost  by  Germany,  and 
the  others  were  reprisal  attacks.  I  look  on  the  use  of  gas  from  air- 
planes, anywhere  except  in  the  war  area  where  it  should  be  expected, 
as  inhuman.  I  look  upon  the  use  of  bombs  by  airplanes  upon  defense- 
less towns  behind  the  lines  and  where  troops  are  not  stationed  as  in- 
human. I  look,  upon  the  firing  of  artillery  70  miles  into  Paris  as 
inhuman.  But  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  inhuman  to  use  any  imple- 
ment of  war  that  only  kills  soldiers,  if  both  sides  know  it  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  the  differwice  whether  the  other  side  knows 
it  or  not?  If  you  have  greater  inventive  genius  and  invent  some- 
thing more  deadly  than  tiie  other  fellow  knows  anything  about,  why 
not? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  You  are  right.  I  meant  to  imply  unless  both  sides 
had  agreed  not  to  use. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Your  experience  in  combat  leads  you  to  believe  that 
if  a  soldier  had  the  choice  he  would  much  prefer  to  be/put  oufa  j>f 
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existence  by  gas  than  to  hare  some  stalwart  doughboy  rip  his  entrails 
open  with  a  bayonet? 
G^.  SiBBBT.  I  think  he  would. 

Mr.  HcKenzde.  His  reoord  might  look  better  to  posterity  were  he 
ripjped  open. 

The  Ghaibhan.  One  of  the  features  of  the  studies  you  are  mak- 
ing, as  I  understand  it,  is  also  in  the  matter  of  the  defense  against  gas 
atUcks? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  is  an  important  feature,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  At  least  as  important  as  the  offensive. 

The  Chairman.  Such  a  service  as  the  one  you  suggest  would 
have  to  conduct  a  great  deal  of  special  experimentation  in  devisiiig 
and  discovering  the  charcoal  that  would  be  a  resistant  to  certain 
gases  as  against  other  gases.  As  I  understand  it,  in  the  last  war 
you  found  that  carbon  that  was  produced  by  the  burning  of  nut- 
shells furnished  you  a  very  good  resistant  to  certain  kinds  of  gases. 

Now,  have  yeu  run  against  any  gases  which  were  used  by  the 
Germans  which  you  could  not  neutralize  because  you  had  not  the 
material  ready  at  hand? 

Gen.  SxBERT.  They  developd  one  that  charcofd  would  not  stop, 
but  we  found  a  way  of  stopping  it.  That  is  the  whole  question. 
They  are  tied  together  so  that  you  can  not  separate  them.  As  soon 
as  a  research  man  on  the  olfensive  side  has  found  some  substance 
that  is  promising,  just  that  minute  it  is  turned  over  to  the  other 
side  to  devise  a  way  of  protecting  men  against  it  becaiise  they  assume 
the  enemy  might  discover  the  same  thmg.  You  can  not  separate 
offense  and  defense.  It  is  all  one  problem. 

Mr.  Jaues.  Chemical  warfare  is  a  part  of  the  militaiy  establieih- 
ment? 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  A  part  of  the  military  establishment! 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes;  it  is  a  temporary  bureau  now  of  the  War 
Department. 

Mr.  James.  Article  VIII  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant  says: 

"The  members  of  the.  league  agree  that  the  manufacture  "by 
private  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open 
to  grave  objections.  The  council  shall  advise  how  the  evil  effects 
attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  necessities  of  those  membeis  of  the  league  which  are 
not  able  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war  neces- 
sary for  their  safety. 

'^The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  interchange  full  and 
frank  information  as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military, 
naval^  and  air  programs,  and  the  condition  of  such  of  their  in- 
dustries as  are  adaptable  to  warlike  purposes." 

So  that  if  you  found  a  new  deadly  gas  you  would  consider  it 
your  duty  to  notify  the  other  countries,  would  you  not? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  You  do  not  think  that  language  is  broad  enough  to 
take  care  of  that? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  would  interpret  it  in  a  different  way.  I  would  not 
do  it. 
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The  Chairuan.  Do  you  think  any  other  country  would  live  up 
to  it? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  think  human  nature  is  the  same — is  at  it  always  has 
been  and  as  it  always  will  be. 

Mr.  James.  I  think  they  would  live  up  to  that  section  as  mucb 
as  any  other  section  of  the  league  corenant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say  to  us  on 
that  phase  of  the  matter,  General  ? 

Mr.  Dext.  General,  you  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  prior  to 
the  continuation  of  your  branch  of  the  service  provided  for  in  the 
last  Army  appropriation  bill,  your  dcpaitment  Had  practically  been 
demobilized.  Will  you  explain  exactly  what  the  status  is  now, 
whether  or  not  you  have  been  left  with  a  sufficient  force  to  continue 
the  work,  since  Congress  decreed  that  this  branch  of  the  servico 
shall  practically  continue  for  another  year? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  are  now  getting  a  sufficient  force.  The  exaf^ 
meaning  of  the  law  that  Congress  passed  was  in  doubt,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  refen-ed  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  The  bill  providing: 
for  18,000  officers  had  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  no  definite  action, 
was  taken  to  really  solve  this  question  until  that  bill  was  passed.  I 
feel  now  that  we  ai'e  going  to  get  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  out  what 
Congress  directed. 

yh.  Dent.  Your  department  has  been  handling  its  own  finances  I 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dekt.  Would  you  care  to  put  into  the  record  a  statement  as 
to  the  status  of  the  iinances  of  your  depai>tment  up  to  date? 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  We  have  considerable  funds  available,  more  than  wo 
need. 

Mr.  Dent.  From  last  year's  appropriation? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir;  from  savings  we  made  in  the  settlement  of 
contracts. 

Mr.  Dent.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record? 
Gen.  HiBsxT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dekt.  There  was  a  controversy  about  that,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  that  statement  in  the  record. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  have  now  on  hand,  available  for  new  projects, 
$23,000,000.  We  have  outstanding  obligations  of  $17,000,000,  which 
will  probably  be  reduced  to  $15,000,000.  We  will  probably  have 
$35,000,000  at  least  that  we  saved  on  our  contracts. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  your  department  throu^ 
this  fiscal  vear? 

Gen.  SiBEKT.  It  will  carry  us  through  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  James.  General,  were  you  consulted  about  this  bill,  H.  B- 
8287? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  James.  I  asked  if  you  were  consulted  in  regard  to  it,  in  con- 
nection with  its  preparation? 
Gen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  know  who  drew  the  bill? 
Gen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  jAftfES.  I  understand  you  are  not  in  favor,  practically,  of  ai^ 
of  the  bill? 
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Gen.  SiBERT.  I  am  really  in  fa%*or  of  amending  the  national-defense 
act  to  meet  the  emergency  and  postpone  some  of  these  general  (I'lcs- 
tions  of  military  policy  until  the  country  is  completely  educated 
on  it. 

Mr.  Jahes.  What  would  you  say  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  Army 
for  the  next  year? 

Gen.  SiBEHT.  I  would  make  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  250,000  men. 

Mr.  James.  Would  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  make  any  difference 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  you  think  we  ought  to  have  for  the 
next  year? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  in  the  hearings  before  this  committee 
when  Gen.  March  was  here.  Gen  March  made  this  statement,  on 
page  97  of  the  printed  hearings  of  September  11.  Mr.  Miller  asked, 
at  the  bottom  o^  page  96,  ^What  about  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service?" 

Gen.  March.  Thitt  is  nls(»  (iisioiitiiiued  as  a  separate  organization.  It  Is  to 
be  contlniifKl  in  what  you  misht  call  a  defensive  sense.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
gamn  are  to  t>e  studied,  togetlier  with  means  of  defense  n^lnst  guseft.  But 
tt  fs  not  our  Idea  to  tliKMl  the  pountrj-  with  gnses,  because  that  Is  a  practical 
Ihing  which  we  can  not  do. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  safe  policy  for  this  country  to  study 
the  gases  only  from  a  defensive  standpoint?  If  you  do  not  want  to 
answer  that  question,  of  course  you  do  not  have  to. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  question  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  possibly  a  critician  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
but  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  this  service,  prob- 
ably as  much  as  any  man  in  the  American  Army,  and  I  would  like  to 
get  your  opinion,  and  I  know  the  committee  would  also  like  to  get 
3'our  opinion. 

(Sen.  SiBERT.  You  fan  not  study  the  defensive  side  unl^  you 
^tud^  the  offensive  side,  which  requires  practice  and  training  and 
findmg  out  all  about  the  offensive  side.  You  must  loiow  what  you 
are  defending  yourself  against  before  you  can  make  a  defense. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  will  complete  40  years'  service  next  June. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  have  held  a  great  many  responsible  po- 
sitions in  the  Army? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  have  been  an  engineer  nearly  all  my  life. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  say  you  were  not  consulted  in  any  way  about 
the  bill  that  has  been  presented  to  this  committee? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  asking  you  that  question  for  this  reason,  that 
there  has  been  f^o  much  criticism  of  it  made  by  men  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  Military  Establishment  that  for  one  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  perhaps  about  the  worst  bill  that  was  ever  gotten 
together  by  anyone,  and  I  begin  to  feel  that  perhaps  we  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  some  one  in  the  AVar  Department  preparing  a  bill 
of  this  character,  and  have  ns  waste,  our  time  in  considorinff  it,  per- 
haps with  the  hope  that  it  is  so  extravagant  and  so  faulty  in  so 
many  respects  that  they  would  eventually  get  a  good  deal  more  out 
of  it  than  if  thev  had  brought  in  a  really  good  bilL 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  can  not  discuss  that  question.  r^^^^l^ 
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Mr.  Oi^vEY.  General,  in  the  event  that  universal  military  training 
was  adopted,  would  that  be  valuable  to  you  as  an  adjunct  for  training 
the  citizen  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service! 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  It  would  have  the  same  relation  to  the  Qhemicai 
Warfare  Service  as  to  any  other  service.  A  large  part  of  our 
organization  is  connected  with  the  training  of  troops  in  the  use  of 
defensive  ^is  appliances  as  well  as  the  training  of  troops  for  the 
offensive  use  of  gas.  It  would  be  in  the  same  categoi^.  outside  of  the 
research  work  proper,  which  we  proposed  to  do  with  civilians. 

Mr.  Olney.  \Vhat  are  you  doing  with  the  enormous  amount  of 
material  you  must  have  on  hand!  Is  it  not  possible  to  salvage  that 
material,  the  equipment  you  have  on  hand? 

Gen.  Stbert.  There  is  practically  no  salvage  value  in  gas  masks. 
We  are  keeping  a  certain  stated  number  of  them,  and  \frill  hold  them 
as  long  as  they  are  fit  for  use  as  a  military  reserve.  We  have  been 
selling  as  many  of  them  as  we  can  find  a  market  for,  and  the  fire 
services  of  the  cities  and  the  Forestry  Service  have  taken  some  of 
them.  They  have  a  limited  use  in  protecting  a  man  from  smoke — 
not  the  best  mask  that  could  be  made  or  used  for  that  purpose,  but 
they  do  have  a  use  there,  and  we  are  selling  some  of  them.  . 

Mr.  Olney.  In  the  final  analysis  were  our  masky  as  efficient  and 
OS  effective  against  gas  as  the  masks  of  other  nations? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  think  that  we  had  the  hest  mask.  We  started  out  by 
copying  the  English  mask,  and  improved  it,  and  finally  developed  a 
mask  of  our  own  that  was  much  more  comfortable  to  wear,  and  I 
think  it  gave  n  ntnn  more  protection  than  any  other  mask  and  at  the 
same  time  allowed  him  to  employ  his  full  ability  in  fighting. 

There  is  no  brancli  of  war  preparation  that  could  be  carried  on 
and  kept  secret  to  the  same  extent  as  the  preparation  for  chemical 
warfare,  especially  in  a  country  that  has  great  chemical  establish- 
ments. The  machinery  is  nearly  the  same;  it  is  absolutely  the  same 
up  to  a  certain  point  for  making  dyestuffs,  high  explosives,  or  gases. 
The  average  chemist  could  go  through  one  of  the  great  chemical 
establishments  in  Gei-many  where  they  mamifa(ture  gas  and  not 
know  it  was  an  establishment  where  that  kind  of  work  could  be  done. 

Mr.  ^Miller.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  this  country? 

Gen.  SiBEKT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  General,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  McKenzie 
you  stated  you  were  in  the  Engineer  Corps  most  of  the  time  you 
have  been  in  the  Anny.  You  therefore  know  exactly  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Engineers,  Your  statements  in  reference  to  a  separate 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  are  founded  upon  your  knowledge  of  the 
Engineer  force  as  well  as  anjrthing  else? 

Gen.  SiBBRT.  They  are. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  Now,  to  get  away  from  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  section  of  the  bill,  or,  rather,  lack  of  a  section  in  the  bill 
for  that  service,  there  are  a  few  other  questions  on  the  bill  in  general 
that  I  am  sure  the  committee  would  like  to  have  your  views  on.  You 
know  the  bill  recognizes  the  principle  of  promotion  by  selection. 
Have  you  given  any  study  to  that  matter? 

Gen.  SiBKRT.  Yes;  I  have.  I  have  had  connection  with  that  sub- 
ject in  nil  my  work. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  stating  to  the  committee  just 
what  your  views  on  that  subject  may  be? 
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Gen.  SiBBRT.  I  do  not  think  that  promotion  by  selection  could  ever 
be  applied  in  a  wiiy  that  would  produce  a  contente<l  Army.  I  am  in 
favor  of  getting  rid  of  the  unfit.  The  Army  has  had  a  means  of  get- 
ting  rid  of  its  unfit  officers  in  the  past,  hut  it  has  not  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  Arc  you  not  afraid  that  same  condition  will  pre- 
vail in  the  future?  The  law  is  there,  but  the  men  on  the  boards  do 
not  want  to  harm  a  brother  officer.  I  assume  you  are  referring  to 
the  provision  for  an  examination  when  a  man  goes  up  for  a  promo- 
tion ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir.  It  seems  to  me  when  Congress  indicates 
w-hat  it  wants  done,  and  it  is  not  done,  it  can  still  legi^ate  and  bring 
al)out  what  it  wants,  because  Congress  must  say  what  is  to  be  done. 
If  Congress  draws  and  passes  a  law  and  it  is  not  interpreted  in  a 
way  to  accomplish  the  purpose  Congress  intended,  there  is  just  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  draw  one  that  will. 

I  am  in  favor  of  elimination  of  the  unfit.  If  any  man  is  reported 
by  his  immediate  superior  officer  as  unfit  to  serve,  and  that  paper 
comes  through  the  regular  ihannels,  with  the  same  recommendation 
to  the  Secrettiry  of  War,  that  man  ought  to  go  before  a  board  to  de- 
termine whether  he  is  fit  to  remain  in  the  service,  and,  if  he  is  not, 
he  ought  to  be  put  out.  I  have  found  in  my  experience  in  life  that  if 
men  are  jumped  by  pi*omotion  by  selection  they  become  convinced 
that  they  have  no  chance,  anyway :  and  when  a  man  gets  in  that  con- 
dition he  is  merely  staying  to  get  his  food  and  clothes,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  get  him  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  breaks  his  morale? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  It  breaks  his  morale.  A  man  must  always  think  he 
is  as  good  as  anybody  else.  When  you  get  that  idea  out  of  him  and 
he  gets  the  idea  that  he  is  no  good,  you  had  better  get  rid  of  him.  . 

I  think,  however,  that  after  a  man  has  remained  in  the  service  as 
much  as  five  years  he  ought  to  get  graduated  retirement  pay,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  graded  retirement,  2^  per  cent  for  each  year  of  service. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  he  is  eliminated  from  the  Army? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  If  he  is  eliminated  for  no  reason  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible. If  it  is  a  mental  or  temjK'ramental  defect  that  could  not  be 
overcome  through  disciiilinc  nnd  lu>  is  put  out  after  he  has  served 
over  five  years.  I  would  give  him  "24  l^er  cent  pny  for  each  year's  nerv- 
ice.  If  lie  had  !>een  in  10  yeai-s  I  would  irive  him  *25  i>er  cent  of  his 
pay.  As  you  said  before,  iilr.  Chairman,  the  desire  of  Army  offieei-s 
rot  to  put  a  brother  officei-  out  of  the  ser\-ice  witliout  anything  has 
largely  been  the  reason  for  the  nonelimination.  I^et  us  cori-ect  that  in 
a  reasonable  way. 

These  men  were  taken  into  the  service.  They  were  examined  by 
Government  agents.  The  people  who  examined  them  and  took  them 
in  in  the  beginning  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  fit. 
They  gave  up  the  chance  to  succeed  in  private  life  to  come  into  the 
Army.  The  Goverimient  was  the  judge  of  their  qualifications  whea 
they  came  in,  and  if  they  are  put  out  after  five  years  there  is  some 
obligation  on  tlie  part  of  the  Government.  I  am  in  accord  with  that 
principle. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  theory  of  that  is  if  you  keep  them  on  for  five 
years  and  then  discover  their  defects  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
you  should  take  care  of  them? 
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Gen.  SiBERT.  You  do  not  take  care  of  them ;  you  give  them  some- 
tiling.  I  think  there  is  a  moral  obligation  there  at  least. 
■  The  Chairman.  General,  there  is  another  proposition  that  has 
been  discussed.   You  have  already  expressed  your  views  about  the 
size  of  the  Army. 


The  Chairman.  You  think  a  peace-time  Army  of  250,000  would 
meet  the  needs  of  this  country  during  peace  time  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  never  can  carry  tnroucrh  peace  time  an  Army  big 
enough  to  fight  a  war  of  this  countr>'.  There  is  a  limit  somewhere, 
and  that  limit  must  be  largely  fixed  by  the  force  necessary  to  keep 
sach  garrisons  as  we  should  keep  in  Hawaii  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  some  in  the  Philippines.  We  must  hold  Hawaii  and  Panama. 
Then  we  must  have  enough  of  a  force  to  keep  down  riots  in  this 
country  and  to  train  the  men  we  need  for  the  great  Army  we  would 
have  to  have  in  cose  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  then  in  universal  military  training? 
Gen.  SiBBBT.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ffiven  the  matter  of  the  length  of  time 
for  the  training  any  thought  f 
Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  in  your  judgment  would  be  a  fair  time  to 
train  the  young  men  ?  By  the  bye,  do  you  couple  with  military  train- 
ing vocational  training? 

Gen.  SiBEHT.  I  had  not  thought  very  much  about  that  combination, 
but  I  would  be  prejudiced  in  its  favor  to  start  with  if  we  could 
find  the  time  to  do  both. 

The  Chairhan.  Do  you  not  think  after  a  hard  drill,  after  a  full 
morning  of  work,  a  ^youngster  is  rather  tired  out,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  sort  of  relaxation  for  him  in  the  afternoon  if  he  could  get  a 
couple  of  hours  work  in  some  machine  shop  or  some  other  place 
where  manual  or  mechanical  work  is  performed! 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  Mr.  There  is  another  important  phase  to  it, 
Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  something:  that  a  soldier  must  have  beyond 
the  mere  ability  to  drill,  and  that  we  call  discipline.  If  you  com- 
bine the  militaW  training  with  the  vocational  training,  you  could 
justifv  holding  that  man  longer  in  training,  because  he  would  come 
out  of  it  with  a  trade  or  vo"ntion.  It  would  probably  be  the  best  six 
months  he  could  put  in.  And  in  carrying  that  out  you  are  accom- 
plishing two  of  the  greatest  results  you  would  get.  One  of  them  is 
the  discipline,  which  takes  a  longer  time.  That  is  the  power  in  a 
man  to  efface  himself,  to  lose  sight  of  himself  in  the  performance  of 
a  duty  that  somebody  else  directs,  and  that  is  the  hardest  thing  for 
tJie  American  to  do,  and  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  get  that  into  him 
than  anything  else. 

Then  the  longer  they  are  in  training  the  better  acquainted  the 
various  strata  of  our  society  become  with  each  other. 

Resulting  from  that  enforced  acquaintance,  if  it  is  long  enough, 
we  would  expect  to  see  in  the  labor  world  and  in  the  world  of  caT)ital 
men  who  had  foimd  a  common  ground  in  camp  who  would  be  dele- 
gates in  the  settlement  of  these  great  industrial  questions  wlien  thoy 
came  up.  We  would  exj>ect  to  develop  thei-e  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  many  of  our  industrial  questions.  That,  to  my  niind, 
is  one  of  the  biggest  eleinents  of  military  training.  ^  , 
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Speakin^T  from  our  experience  in  this  war,  it  takes  about  three 
times  as  long  to  get  the  material  of  war  as  it  does  the  personnel  of 
war,  and  unless  we  are  ready  in  a  material  way  we  can  get  the  troops 
ready  before  we  couid  get  tlie  materials  ready,  if  we  have  to  fight  a, 
war  by  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  should  the  training  be? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  For  purely  military  purposes,  I  would  not  make  it 
less  than  six  months,  and  1  have  always  thought  it  ought  to  be  more. 
If  you  can  combine  the  military  with  the  vocational  work  I  would 
make  it  at  least  a  year,  because  the  time  would  not  be  lost  to  a  young 
man;  he  would  get  more  physical  benefit  from  it,  and  he  should  come 
out  of  it  with  a  trade.  I  have  not  thought  very  much  about  the  voca- 
tional part  of  it.  This  is  my  first  impression. 

Mr.  Grrske.  It  would  rather  run  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the 
American  mind  to  regard  it  as  wise  for  him  to  s^  to  accompli^ 
that  self-effacement  you  speak  of  as  necessary  to  .discipline,  and  if 
the  record  stands  as  it  is  with  term  alone,  it  might  be  understood, 
because  some  of  our  friends  who  oppose  militarism  regard  as  one 
of  its  most  evil  effects  the  subjection  of  naturally  free  and  independ- 
ent citizens  to  what  they  consider  the  arbitrary,  uid  despotic,  and 
tyrannical  caprice  of  officers. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  Greenb.  Woul^  you  like  to  sn^^est  that  in  that  apparent  self- 
effacement  he  articulates  himself  with  a  school  of  great  self-respect 
and  responsibility,  and  that  the  officer  himself  has  to  do  the  same 

thing? 

Gen.  SiBEKT.  Tf  a  man  is  in  the  service  long  enough,  he  gets  to 
know  that  his  opinions  are  not  of  suflficient  value  to  l>e  put  up  against 
those  of  his  commanding  general.  He  gets  enough  of  what  the  mili- 
tary profession  means  to  know  that  there  is  in  the  art  something 
that  he  knows  nothing  about,  but  which  when  well  exercised  leads  to 
victory,  and  that  he  must  accept  the  dictum  of  the  specialist  and  the 
man  who  knows  in  carrying  out  a  great  pi-oiect  of  war.  In  otlier 
words,  it  is  an  education  in  the  need  of  following  a  leader. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  is  taught  also  that  each  one  of  these  leaders  in 
his  grade  is  subordinate  to  one  above  him  and  has  to  go  through 
exactly  the  same  discipline  he  does? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Absolutely.  In  other  words,  he  is  taught  the  neces- 
sity in  time  of  war  of  unquestioning  team  work  in  the  same  way  that 
a  football  player  is  taught  the  necessity  of  team  work.  You  have 
the  same  problem  in  a  minor  degree  wherever  you  undei-take  to  get 
team  work  and  the  results  that  come  from  the  failure  to  do  team 
work  come  home  to  them  in  such  an  experience. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  have  to  prepare  ourselves  to  face  a  somewhat 
prejudiced  argument  against  that  the  obligation  of  discipline  is 
altogether  in  the  part  ot  the  enlisted  man. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  The  officer  has  to  go  through  more  discipline  than 
the  «ilisted  man. 

The  CriAiRMAN.  We  had  in  this  war  about  3.700,000  men,  in  round 
numbers,  in  our  Army;  approximately  2,000.000  men  on  the  other 
side,  and  about  1,700,000  who  were  in  tlie  cantonments  in  this  country 
when  the  armistice  was  agreed  to.  Of  that  enormous  number  of  men 
who  had  the  training  have  you  found  any_  who  were  inclined  to 
become  militarists  and  who  believe  in  militarism?  , 
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Gen.  SiBERT.  Xo.   Our  findings  are  to  the  contrary. 
The  Chairman.  Exactly.  So  that  if  we  train  millions  of  men  in 
the  future  do  you  think  it  will  have  any  more  effect  to  make  them 
militax'ists  than  the  training  in  the  past  has  made  them  militarists? 

Oen-  SiBEBT.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  military  training 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  mental  training  as  to  the  ideals  of  this 
country.  I  think  our  best  minds  ought  to  he  devoted  to  developing 
at  onr  schools  and  colleges  and  camps,  everywhere,  a  system  of  lec- 
tures and  training  of  our  people  in  the  ideas  of  what  this  country 
stands  for.  I  think  we  ought  to  show  them  that  we  must  be  strong, 
hat  we  must  be  just;  our  strength  must  be  ready  to  be  applied,  other- 
wise it  may  be  of  no  avail. 

The  Germans  taught  their  people  that  they  must  be  strong  for 
the  s^grandizenient  of  Germany.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the- 
school  of  thought  that  causes  us  to  feel  that  we  nuist  be  strong,  but 
strong  for  right  and  justice. 

Ifctr.  De3st.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  sections  of  th& 
hill  in  regard  to  the  Staff  Corps,  especially  the  proposition  to  abolish, 
different  bureaus? 

The  Chahiman,  General,  Mr.  Dent  has  asked  that  you  kindly  g\\-& 
us  your  views  on  the  staff  sections  of  the  so-called  War  Department 
bill.  The  committee,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to- 
say  about  that  matter. 

Mr.  Dent.  Together  with  the  proposition  to  abolish  different 
bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  The  duties  of  the  General  Staff,  as  defined  in  this  billy 
arr  cfscntiallv  the  wn^e  as  defined  in  the  np.tional-defense  act,  except 
as  to  one  striking  difference — ^that  is,  the  bill  now  proposed  by  th» 
War  Depaitment  leaves  out  this  provision  of  the  national -defense 
act  of  1916: 

That  hereafter  members  of  tlie  General  Statt  Corps  shall  be  confined  Blmpljr 

to  tie  dischiirtre  *>r  the  duties  of  the  gencml  nature  ot  those  spe<'ifi(Hl  for  them 
111  (lifs  sei-tioii  jind  iit  the  organic  act  of  Ooiijtress  Inst  licrcinbcfore  cited,  anil 
they  shall  nut  be  permitted  U>  assume  or  enpapre  in  work  of  an  administrntive 
n;i'ii'p  nerf!*ins  t"  pst»l)'iBhe*l  Imrenus  ()r  offices  of  the  War  Deiiartment^ 
«  that,  being  assumed  or  engaged  in  by  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps, 
villi 'I  itiMiive  imimirinent  «n  th^'  respoiisilillity  or  initiative  of  such  bareuu.'*- 
or  officeji,  (tr  would  cause  Injarhais  or  unneei'ssary  duplication  of  or  delay  in 
the  ^\■^)rk  ther<Hif. 

The  Chairsian.  "What  section  of  the  national- defense  act  are  you 
reading  from  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  From  section  5,  and  I  am  reading  from  that  part  of 
it  which  prohibits  or  prevents  the  Greneral  Staff  from  interfering- 
with  the  details  of  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  the  elimina- 
tion of  which  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  old  law  and  the 
proposed  law. 

Mr.  Dext.  That  is  quite  a  serious  difference,  isn't  it? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Timt  is  quite  a  serious  difference.  And  it  seems  to  m& 
that  the  attempt  of  the  General  Staff,  through  the  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division,  to  interfere  with  or  take  over  largely  the  admin- 
istration of  the  bureaus,  is  due  to  a  misconception  of  the  real  supply 
problem.  The  supply  problem  of  the  Army  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  phases.  One  is  the  determination  of  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  equipment  that  should  be  furnished  to  troops;  tliat  is  purely  a 
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military  proposition,  and  not  only  the  kind  and  quantity  but  the 
•way  in  which  it  should  be  supplied — the  automatic  and  the  reserve 
supply.  The  second  has  to  do  with  the  manufacture  and  storage  of 
this  equipment  and  supplies,  and  is  purely  an  industrial  or  commer- 
cial proposition.  The  third  phase  has  to  do  with  the  movement  of 
the  equipment  from  storage  to  the  troops,  whetiier  in  tlie  field  or 
garrison,  and  that  again  is  a  military  pi-oposition. 

Now,  the  function  of  the  bureaus  is  to  perform  the  second  phase 
of  tiiis  problem;  tliat  is,  it  is  to  manufacture  and  procure  and  put  in 
storage  those  supplies  and  equipment  that  the  General  Staff  has 
decided  to  be  necessary;  and  if  it  is  in  storage  in  the  manner 
specified,  then  the  Service  of  Supply  will  take  it  and  get  it  to  the 
troops. 

Now,  this  part  of  the  supply  problem  essentially  Iwlongs  to  the 
bureaus,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  experts  in  their  parti;'ular 
line;  it  is  supposed  that  the  Ordnance  Department  has  in  it  the  best 
mechanical  engineers  for  the  design,  purchase,  and  insi)e;tion  of 
cannon  nnd  carriages,  etc..  than  any  otlier  part  of  the  Anny;  that 
the  Medical  Depui'tmont  knows  more  about  the  procurement  of 
surgical  instnnuents  than  any  other  depai-tment  of  the  Army,  and 
so  on  through  the  bureaus.  A  General  Staff  or  line  officer  coming  into 
Washington  can  not  sufiervise  the  details  of  manufacture  and  pur- 
chase in  a  department  in  which  he  is  not  acquainted.  There  lies 
the  trouble  and  the  duplication  of  effort. 

The  relation  of  the  Supply  Division  of  the  Genei*al  Staff  to  the 
bureaus  should  be  confined  to  tlie  assignment  to  each  bureau  of  its 
part  of  the  general  supply  problem.  Through  orders  and  regula- 
tions prepared  by  each  dopsutmcnt,  but  modified  and  issued  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  through  the  Army  Regulations,  all  needed  con- 
trol over  the  bureaus  can  be  accomplislied.  Through  these  agencies 
a\\  que.stions  affecting  contracts,  civil-service  employment,  and  gen- 
eral administration  can  easily  be  govemed,  leaving  to  a  manu- 
facturing and  purchasing  department  initiative  and  freedom  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  placed  upon  it.  In  time  of  war  there  must  be 
some  control  agency  above  all  the  departments,  soiuething  like  tha 
War  Industries  Jloard.  The  Supply  Division  of  the  (leneral  Staff 
should  be  tlic  contact  point  betwe^-n  the  AVar  Department  and  the 
War  Industries  Board  in  time  of  war.  In  time  of  peace  tiiero  is  no 
such  thing  as  competiticm  between  the  bureaus.  Dealers  are  always 
comiwting  for  the  business  of  ejich  bureau. 

There  is  a  continual  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division  to  take  over  more  and  more  of  thi'  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  bm-eaus.  For  instance,  not  lonj;  ago  instructions 
weie  rec-civcd  to  make  out  a  Ciird  for  eiich  purcliasf  made  in  the 
war.  This  card  required  on  it  a  certain  anioimt  of  information 
-which  involved  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  plant  that  fur- 
nished it,  and  a  lot  of  other  data.  Detailed  instructions  were  given 
ais  to  just  how  this  work  should  be  done.  The  ohje:  1. 1  presume,  was 
to  get  ii  list  of  (Icalei-s  of  various  commodities.  Instru  tions  were 
also  received  to  work  out  the  amount  of  raw  material  involved  in 
each  and  every  purchase,  and  store  it  away.  I  presume  the  object 
■WHS  to  develop  wiierein  shortages  might  come  in  war  in  mw  ma- 
terials. All  of  this  increases  the  amount  of  work  and  increases 
the  per.sonnel. 
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Mr.  Dent.  The  work  now  has  really  doubled,  hasn't  it,  under  this 
present  organization? 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  I  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  P.,  S.  and  T.  a  duplication  of  work,  and  the  tendency  is  to  cut  the 
«hief  of  the  bureau  out  of  the  control  of  his  bureau.  For  instance,  I 
received  some  time  ago  an  order  which  stated  that  the  purchase  officer 
in  my  bureau  would  appoint  a  purchase  board  to  advise  him  on  all 
matters  of  general  policy  concerning  purchases,  and  that  that  board 
would  make  daily  reports  to  the  P.,  S.  and  T.  In  other  words,  it 
practically  took  fram  the  head  of  the  bureau  the  control  of  purchases 
and  gave  it  to  a  subordinate  in  that  bureau. 

The  0»iAiRMAN.  Doesn't  that  require  an  additional  number  of 
officers  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  more  than  double  the  number  that  could 
handle  it? 

Gen.  SiBEirr,  Double  would  not  cover  it  by  any  manner  of  means. 
The  Chairman.  More  than  double? 
Gen.  SiBERT.  More  than  double. 

I  am  in  favor  of  keeping  in  the  law  that  part  of  it  that  prevents 
the  staff  from  taking  over  the  administration  of  the  bureau.  If 
our  Ordnance  officers  and  our  Bngineer  officers  and  our  Medical 
-officers  and  Signal  Corps  officers,  etc,  do  not  know  their  particular 
manufacturing  and  purchasing  duties  better  than  a  man  that  comes 
in  from  the  Cavalry  or  Infanti-y  for  a  time,  it  is  a  poor  state  of 
aifnirs,  and  that  is  what  the  present  system  assumes. 

The  CuAiitMAN.  Do  you  believe  that  line  officers  ought  to  be  de- 
tailed  periodically  to  become  chiefs  of  these  bureaus? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir. 

The  Cn-MBMAN.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  become  

Gen.  SiBKRT  (interposing).  To  decide  otherwise  would  be  to  decide 
that  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  designing  of  guns;  that  there  is 
nothing  special  in  the  designing  of  aeroplanes  or  any  other  of  the 
complicated  implements  of  wiir,  because  the  average  man  can  not  do 
it.    This  is  tlio  day  of  the  specialist. 

The  Chairman.  "Well,  ^^on.e  of  iis  recognized  when  the  war  broke 
out  that  some  of  the  Staff  (-orps  Department  were  badly  broken  up 
because  the  men  who  had  been  detailed  wanted  to  get  back  to' their 
line  positions,  because,  it  was  there  that  the  path  of  glory  seemed  to  lie. 

Gen.  SinEHT.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  it  ha--  been  suggested  here  by  some  of  the 
officers  who  have  testified  that  a  better  plan  would  be  to  detail  officers 
peniianently  in  the  Staff  Corps  with  a  detail  to  the  line  for  about  a 
year,  or  possibly  two  vears,  after  four  years  tour  of  duty  in  a  staif 
corps.  What  do  you  think  of  that  plan  ? 

Gen.  SiHERT.  I  think  it  is  the  correct  plan.  That  is,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  officers  ought  to  be  commissioned  permanently  in  the 
supply  and  technical  corps  of  the  Army.  I  have  not  been  quite  sure 
whetlier  it  ought  to  go  to  the  lower  grades  or  not  in  all  instances.  I 
would  detail  such  omcers  back  to  the  line;  not  to  actually  command 
a  battery  and  do  work  of  that  sort,  but  I  would  let  them  go  back 
ns  liaison  officei's  and  ha\'e  them  study  those  troops  and  the  material 
which  connerns  their  particular  work.   The  President  can  order  an 
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officer  anywhere  where  he  has  a  legitimate  duty,  and  lie  could  order 

him  back  after  a  year,  or  such  time  as  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  pet  the  results  you  want,  you  would 
have  to  write  the  languajje  into  the  bill  to  compel  it,  wouldn't  you? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Well,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Kahn. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  conscription  law  provided  that  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  might  determine  the  strength  of 
the  various  technical  and  special  units  that  might  be  organi^.  I 
presume  under  that  provision  your  division  was  organized  and  its 
strength  determined  ? 

Gen.  Sihert.  Under  that  and  of  tlie  Overman  Act  combined. 

The  Chairman.  Some  testimony  has  been  adduced  here  to  the 
effect  that  (hat  ought  to  be  done  with  regard  to  all  the  units  of  the 
Army ;  the  various  combat  branches  as  well  as  the  special  and  tech- 
nical branches;  and  it  was  said  that  with  the  world  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  new  conditions  that  are  constantly  arising,  it  would  be 
a  hardship  to  write  a  law  fixing  an  exact  number  of  men  in  each  unit 
of  the  Army;  have  you  considered  that  at  all.  General? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes;  I  have  thought  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  I  think  that  Congress  itself  ought  to  fix  the  duties 
wherever  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  duties  will  remain  cotistant. 
That  is,  I  think  the  duties  of  the  Staff  Corps,  etc,,  of  the  Army  ought 
to  be  fixed  by  Congiess.  The  Congress  is  in  session  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Almost  all  the  year  now. 

Gen.  SiDERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dknt.  Every  year. 

Mr.  Miller.  Every  day. 

(len.  SiBERT.  Xow,  when  you  come  to  the  Hne  itself,  there  may 
be  little  changes.  I  don't  think  the  law  ought  to  he  as  stringent,  and 
the  present  law  is  not  stringent.  The  present  law  is  very  broad.  T 
mean  the  national-defense  act.  Tt  says : 

NothiiiK  heroin  mntMinod.  Iinwevcr.  shall  piwi'iit  Hit*  President  fnmi  Increas- 
log  or  dpcreasing  the  nnnilier  «f  orfmniztilinnH  premribed  for  the  typical  hrlsades, 
divisions,  find  Army  cM>n)».  or  from  pi-ewrihln?  new  and  different  t>rgMnlzHtIonK 

and  iHTisonnpl  as  the  efiicieiicy  of  the  service  may  reiinlre. 

Xow,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  ample. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  that  provision  would  give  the 
President  powci"  without  any  other  h'gislation  to  fix  the  number  of 
men  in  a  companv  or  battalion  or  regiment? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Ves;  within  the  general  limits  that  you  fix.  You  fix 
the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  and  the  total  nummr  of  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  the  national -defense  act  we  fixed  the 
number  of  men  in  the  units  of  the  Infantry  and  the  Cavalry  and  the 
Artillery,  and  so  on. 

(Jen,  SiBERT.  I  know  you  did.  Mr.  C'hairuiau,  but  you  still  give  the 
power  to  vary  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  provision  that  you  ha\'e  just  read  would 
still  empower  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  to  fix  different 
numbers  if  he  thought  the  situation  required  it. 

Gen.  SiBQtT.  So  long  as  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  within 
the  number  that  you  had  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now  that  is  one  of  the  points  that  they 
make.  They  say  possibly  it  may  develop  that  under  the  conditions. 
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that  confront  ns  it  might  require  an  additional  wagoner  in  an  Artil- 
lery company  or  an  additional  bugler  or  cook  in  an  Infimtry  com- 
pany ;  do  you  think  that  language  would  enable  the  President  to  add 
to  the  number  that  you  have  allowed  sncii  additional  increases? 

Gen.  SiBEKT,  This  says,  "  From  prescribing  new  and  different  or- 
^nizations  and  i>ersonnel ;  the  total  number  is  the  only  thing,  in  my 
judgment,  that  you  have  fixed. 

Mr.  Dent.  The  total  numbers? 

Gen.  SiBBBT.  The  total  number.  He  could  make  more  sei^ants  if 
he  wanted  to.  I  should  not  think  that  he  could  make  more  officers 
than  you  specify ;  that  is,  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  but  the  total  number 
of  officers  and  men  as  you  have  fixe<l  it  apparently  is  the  only  limita- 
tion placed  upon  him  in  varying  the  personnel  of  the  battalions  or 
companies  or  regiments. 

The  Chairma>'.  Let  me  ask  alon^  that  line  this  question,  then: 
TVe  average  company  before  we  got  into  the  war  was  aoout  100  men? 

<ir-en.  SiBBBT.  That  is  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Infantry  company? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiitMAN.  Xow,  when  we  got  into  the  war  the  company 
strength  was  increased  to  1.000  men  ? 
Gen.  SiBRBT.  You  mean  the  battalion? 
Mr.  Oent.  To  250. 

Th^  Chairman.  I  should  say  250;  the  battalion  was  250.  and  the 
battalion  was  increased  to  1,000? 
Gen.  SraEHT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  think  without  the  Overman  Act,  and 
with  only  the  language  of  the  national-defense  act  to  guide  him,  the 
President  would  have  been  able  to  increase  the  battalion  in  that  way 
and  provide  the  additional  officers  that  were  required? 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  Oh,  no,  sir.  He  could,  I  presume,  imder  this,' have 
*  made  less  comi>anies,  and  made  more  men  in  a  company  so  long  as 
he  staged  within  the  liuiit  of  numbers  that  you  have  fixed.  But  a 
situation  such  as  that  is  war,  and  when  Congress  declai'es  war  it  will 
enact  legislation  to  meet  new  situations. 

The  Chairman.  Yfs;  but  in  traininsr  your  army  in  peace  times  you 
probably  had  in  mind  training  that  would  enable  them  immediately 
to  assume  war-time  i>roportions? 

Gen.  SiBEitT.  Not  the  sized  Army  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  not? 

Gen.  Stbert.  No,  sir.  It  would  rather  be  a  skeleton  organization 
of  probably  115  men  in  a  company,  and  these  skeleton  organizations 
would  be  increased  up  to  their  full  maxinuim  strength  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and,  as  you  know,  the  Kegular  Army  is  lost  in  the  great 
armv  tliat  you  raise  in  a  war. 

The  Chairman.  True:  but  the  officers  who  have  appeared  l)efore 
us  have  told  us  that  for  training  purposes  it  was  very  desirable  to 
maintain  divisional  organizations  with  the  number  of  men  required 
for  a  war-time  division,  so  as  to  familiarize  the  officers  witli  such  a 
body  of  men  in  case  we  again  got  into  a  war.  Now,  that  would 
assume  also  that  the  minor  units  in  a  division  would  also  have  to  be 
maintained  similarly,  for  a  part  of  the  time  anyhow  in  peace  times, 
in  order  to  give  the  officers  the  training  and  the  men  a  vision  of  what 
their  full  organization  is. 
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Gen.  SiBERT.  Well,  that  can  be  accomplished  under  this.  That 
wciild  be  merely  a  question  of  an  order  covering  the  size  of  a  divi- 
sion for  training.  You  have  your  company  drill  and  the  battalion 
drill,  etc.,  but  when  you  come  to  active  maneuvers  the  President  could 
order  enlisted  men  from  other  places  to  fill  the  divisicn  up  for  field 
practice.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  in  this  staff  bill,  which  calls 
for  divisions  

The  Chairman.  They  expected  20  divisioiu  in  all. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Twenty-one  divisions — one  was  Cavalry. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  20  Infantry  divisions  and  1  Cavalry  division. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  It  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  President,  for 
drill  purposes  or  maneuver,  to  order  a  division  njobilized  at  war 
stren^h,  drawing  from  other  organizations. 

Mr.  McKenziiu  General,  of  course  the  function  of  Congress — at 
least  one  of  its  duties — is  to  fix  the  size  of  the  Army  in  peace  times, 
and  also  to  fix  the  number  of  different  units — so  many  regiments  of 
Artillery,  and  so  many  of  Infantry,  and  so  many  of  Engineers,  and 
so  on;  tiiat  we  have  to  do.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me  that  with  an  Army 
of  250,000  or  300,000,  with  the  number  of  units  that  are  proposed 
in  this  bill,  or  any  bill  that  we  may  enact  enlarging  the  Army,  that 
it  will  be  absolutely  impo^ible  to  have  companies  of  any  great  size, 
or  if  it  were  attempted,  you  would  not  have  enough  men  to  go 
around  and  skeletonize  the  various  units;  therefore,  it  follows,  in  my 
judgment,  that  those  companies  must  be  kept  down  to  at  least  150 
men  as  a  f^keleton  organization,  and,  if  that  is  not  met,  that  the 
Pr^ident  should  have  power  to  change  these  organizations  in  peace 
times  in  the  Regular  Establishment. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  agi-ee  with  you  that  the  skeleton  organization  is 
almost  a  necessity,  but  I  still  believe  that  if  it  becanie  necessary  to 
increase  the  companies  temporarily  to  250,  in  order  to  have  a  maneu- 
ver, that' it  could  be  done;  just  combine  a  couple  of  companies  and 
you  have  it. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  T  mean  in  the  permanent  

Gen.  SiBERT  (interposing).  In  your  permanent  law  as  you  have  it 
now.  You  have  a  peace-time  strength  and  authorize  a  war-time 
strength  for  tho'e  companies.  You  give  the  President  the  power 
automatically  in  this  bill  to  increase  from  peace-time  to  a  war-time 
strength. 

The  CiiAiRsiAx.  You  mean  in  the  national-defense  act? 

Gen.  Sihert.  Yes.   Tliei-e  are  a  lot  of  good  featui-es  in  that  act. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  50  per  cent. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  forgot  now;  but  you  could  increase  that  so  as  to 
authorize  the  companies  to  he  increased  to  250  in  time  of  war. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  For  peace  times? 

(Jen.  SiHKKT.  In  case  of  war  or  tlireatened  war.  You  could  au- 
thorize the  niaxininni  strength  to  l>e  used  only  at  such  a  time. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Yes;  but  the  statement  T  am  driving  at  is  that,  that 
some  of  the  officers  ajipearing  before  this  committee  said  a  skeleton 
company  should  be  230  men.  (reneral,  this  bill,  among  other  things, 
says,  I  believe,  that  we  shall  have  25  regiments  jof  cavalry. 

Gen.  SiBKRT.  Tliat  is  the  numlxr  that  is  now  in  existence,  I  think. 
The  bill  that  they  pi-opose  specified  no  regiments  at  all. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Dent  then — that  is  the 
one  I  had  in  mind — that  provid&s  for  25  regiments  of  cavalry. 
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Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  the  same  amount  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  the  same  as  now,  under  the  national  defense  act. 

Mr.  McKeszie.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  your  judgment  as  to  the 
necessity  of  having  25  regiments  of  cavalry? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Of  course,  this  war  did  not  indicate  a  large  use  of 
cavalry.  If  we  had  to  go  into  Mexico  or  if  we  had  war  in  our  own 
country,  we  would  use  more  cavalry  than  was  used  in  Eumjre.  Thia 
country  is  so  big  that  we  could  not  have  intrenched  lines  from  on© 
end  of  it  to  the  other.  A  war  in  this  country  would  always  be  more 
or  less  a  war  of  maneuver.  So  I  think  we  would  at  all  times  require 
more  cavalry  than  was  necessary  in  France. 

It  is  proposed  in  a  division  to  have  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
have  1  cavalry  division;  25  regiments  will  do  that.   I  would  not  m- 
crease  the  cavalry. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well.  I  don't  put  my  judgment  up  against  that  of 
a  military  man,  but  it  always  seemed  to  me  the  organization  was  not 
well  balanced ;  that  we  have  too  much  cavalry  for  the  artillery  regi- 
ments. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  all  true.  We  should  now  increase  our  artil- 
lery. You  have  enough  infantry  for  16  divi^ons,  and  you  should 
increase  your  artillery  from  21  to  48  regiments  in  order  to  give  it  the 
same  proportion  that  this  war  has  indicated  it  should  have. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  my  judgment  is,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
top-heavy  thing  it  ought  to  be  in  artillery  or  infantpr. 

Gen.  Sibert.  In  the  artillery  especially,  because  it  takes  longer  to 
make. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

(Ten.  Sibert.  I  would  not  say  we  need  all  that,  but  we  have  that 
much  infantry. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is,  under  the  present  law. 
Gen.  Sibert.  Under  the  present  law. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  That  could  be  amended. 
Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  this  war  the-cavalry 
i^iments  were  utilized  by  being  transformed  into  artillery  very  suc- 
cessfully, were  they  not? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes:  a  considerable  number  of  them,  but  if  that 
would  occur  in  every  war  it  would  be  better  to  make  artillery  out 
of  them. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  did  not  understand  you,  General,  when  you  spoke 
of  that  provision  of  the  national-defense  act  a  moment  ago,  when  you 
said  the  President  was  only  limited  in  making  the  rearrangements  by 
taking  the  total  numbers.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  total  numbers? 

Gen.  Sibert.  You  fix  in  that  act  17»,000  as  the  maximum  number 
of  enlisted  men,  exclusive  of  the  Philippine  Scouts,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Sajiford.  In  the  Army? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  in  the  Army.  Now,  that  is  a  definite  provision 
of  law  that  could  not  be  varied,  and  you  also  prescribe  the  number  of 
officers  in  various  imits.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  in  a  critical  light, 
but  my  own  idea  is  that  the  President  has  power  to  make  any  re- 
arrangement that  he  sees  fit,  as  long  as  he  does  not  change  the  num- 
ber of  men  you  have  authorized. 

Mr,  Sanford.  That  is,  to  reduce  the  Cavalry  as  much  as  he  wanted 
to,  or  the  Artillery.   Do  you  mean  that?  ^  . 
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Gen.  SiBERT.  Well,  I  had  not  thought  about  that.   I  was  thinking 
of  arranging  each  arm  of  the  service  to  best  meet  the  tactical  needs. 
Mr.  Sanfobd.  Of  course,  tJiat  is  true. 

(Jen,  SiBERT.  That  is  a  cjuestion  of  law  which  I  ought  not  

Mr.  Sanford  (interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  the  statement 
that  it  was  only  limited  by  numbers? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  He  can  "prescribe  new  and  different  organizations 
and  personnel  as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  require, 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  do  not  know  what  that  law  means. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  You  say  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  No. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  attempt  to  construe  that 
law,  but  my  general  impression  has  always  been  that  it  gave  the 
President  power  within  the  limits  you  have  prescribed  to  vary  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  and  the  number  of  officers  in  organizations. 
You  havs  fixed  the  compuny  size,  etc.  Now,  he  can  vary  that  as  he 
pleases,  so  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  the  limits  and  other  restrictions 
that  yon  have  fixed. 

Mr.  Sanford.  For  that  arm  of  the  service? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  For  that  arm  of  the  service.  That  is  my  general  idea; 
I  have  not  looked  at  it  criticallv. 
Mr.  Sanford.  It  is  very  broad  language.  >. 
Gen.  SiBERT.  It  is  very  broad  language. 

Mr.  M<  Kenzie.  The  fact,  (ienei-al,  that  Congress  may  prescribe  by 
law  that  the  enlisted  force  of  tlie  Army,  or  that  we  shall  have  so  many 
of  cavalry  and  so  many  of  infantry,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  we 
have  that  number  of  regiments,  but  the  President  may  organize  them 
up  to  that  limit. 

Gen.  KiEBERT.  You  require  him  to  do  do  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  never  was  a  time  when  we  had  the  full  com- 
plement of  men  provided  for  by  law. 

Gen.  S]bei:t.  You  mean  they  could  not  be  enlisted? 
Mr.  McKenzie.  AVell  

(■en.  SiBERT  (interposing).  This  law,  as  you  know,  was  only  par- 
tially executed  when  the  war  broke  out  and  this  increase  was  to  bt* 
made  in  increments,  and  there  \vei*e  several  increments  made  at  one 
time  on  the  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Dent.  Five  increments. 

Gen.  SiBEHT.  Yes ;  but  the  President  authorized  all  those  incronents 
to  he  made  at  once  when  the  war  broke  out. 

Mr.  McKknzir.  The  President  has  the  power  to  prorogue  a  regi- 
ment in  peace  times. 

CJen.  SiEBERT.  I  don't  think  so. 

I  have  merely  mentioned  this  to  show  that  this  law  was  liberal  in 
so  far  as  the  line  of  the  Army  was  concenied,  becatise  Congress  could 
not  see  the  minor  changes  that  might  be  necessary.  But  in  a  staff 
l)ureau.  tlie  function  of  which  is  largely  industrial' and  commercial, 
it  can  ho  understood  by  Congress.  I  mean,  as  to  its  general  func- 
tions, and  I  do  not  ^ee  why  the  functions  of  these  staff  bureaus  should 
not  lie  specified  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Dfnt.  (reneral,  then' as  T  understand  you,  in  a  general  way. 
you  are  in  favor  of  tlie  (ieneral  Staff  being  limited  on  such  plan  and 
coordinating  of  the  administrative  functions  being  left  to  the  bureau 
as  they  were  before  the  war?  ^  i 
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Gen.  SiBKBT.  Ves. 

Mr.  Dent.  Now,  it  has  been  charged  or  claimed  by  those  who  sup- 
port the  present  organization  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  bureaus  that 
the  bureaus  failed  to  function  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  have 
you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  tliat ;  if  so,  where  the  fault  was  i 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Was  the  mlure  to  function  confined  to  the  bureaus, 
Mr.  Dent  ? 

Mr.  Dent.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  asking  you? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  There  was  of  necessity  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  To  suddenly  jump  from  peace  times  to^ 
v  ar  that  involved  4,000,000  men,  the  departments  that  had  been  sup- 
plyiiu?  the  small  Army  were  naturally  overloaded.  Couple  this  witli 
the  ract  that  nearly  all  officers' that  were  in  them  wanted  to  get 
out  of  them,  and  many  did  get  out  of  them.  Couple  that  with  Hie 
further  fact  that  there  was  no  War  Industries  Board,  no  board  to 
allocate  materials;  confusion  must  come.  The  only  way  that  con- 
tusion of  that  sort  could  be  avoided  would  he  to  plan  for  such  a 
fiituation  beforehand.  That  is  the  function  of  the  General  Staff;  and 
if  there  was  in  existence  no  plan  that  provided  for  the  supplying  and 
equipment  of  armies  of  the  i?ize  that  wo  expected  to  send  to  Frauce, 
1  don't  think  you  can  properly  charge  the  bureaus  with  the  fault. 

Mr.  Dekt.  The  failure  to  function  must  be  chained  to  the  absence 
■of  a  plan  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  would  say  the  absence  of  a  plan. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  I  think  Congress  also  should  bear 
its  burden  of  blame  when  it  refused  to  give  the  legislation  which  is 
necessan^  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  think  so,  too.  I  do  not  think  the  fault  can  be  prop- 
erly placed  on  any  one  element  of  the  machine.  We  are  all  respon- 
sible, more  or  less.  The  point  that  I  take  exception  to  is  the  attempt 
to  plat  e  it  on  the  bureaus  alone.  The  bureaus  did  rise  out  of  this 
confusion  and  did  meet  the  situation  without  any  help  froni  the 
(ieneral  Statf.  The  P..  S.  and  T.  did  not  begin  to  function  seriously 
until  after  the  war.  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  Gen.  Black  testified  to  the  other  day. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  practically  true. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  just  want  to  ask  probably  a  rather  pertinent 
question.  You  stated  tliis  morning  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
that  is  now  pending  before  the  committee,  and  you  seemed  to  be 
very  familiar  with  the  national-defense  act.  What  amendment  of 
the  national- defense  act  would  you  suggest  at  this  time  that  would 
enable  the  War  Department  to  go  on  and  function  without  any 
general  reorganization  of  the  whole  machine? 

(Jen.  Sibert.  There  aiv  some  things  that  ought  to  be  met  even 
though  vou  do  not  prepaiv  a  general  bill. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  1  am  not  thinking  about  the  matter  of 
universal  military  training ;  that  is  a  matter  that  stands  on  its  own 
feet.  I  am  thinking  of  the  Regular  Army. 

(yen.  SiBERT.  I  liuve  read  over  the  bill  that  Mr.  Dent  has  prepared, 
Hud  it  has  sf>uie  good  featui-es:  it  brings  the  Artillery  up  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Infantry  tliat  we  have,  and  it  makes  permanent  most  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Staff  Corps  and  it  adds  new  bureaus  that  this 
war  ttas  shown  ought  to  exist.  What  do  you  add? 
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Mr.  Dent.  Chemical  Warfare,  Air  Service,  and  the  Tank  Corps. 
Gen.  SiBBRT.  Yes;  the  Chemical  Warfare,  the  Air  Service  and  the 
Tank  Corps. 

Mr.  Mc*  LKNziE.  You  mean  by  making  them  permanent  

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes;  permanent  {>ersonnel.  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  that.  Now,  I  believe  if  you  brin^  the  Artillery  to  its  proper  pro- 
l>ortion  and  add  tbe  bureaus  that  this  war  has  shown  to  be  necessary 
that  you  can  utilize  the  good  features  of  the  national-defense  act. 
Somebody  studied  that  hill  very  carefully;  I  don't  know  who. 
,  Mr.  McKenzie.  And  fixed  the  size  of  the  Army? 

Cien.  SiBERT.  Yes ;  the  Army  would  be  250,000  men. 

Tlie  Chaiksjan.  Do  you  think  that  is  ample  for  the  Regular 
Establishment  that  we  might  desire  with  the  addition  

Gen.  SiBERT  (interposing).  Of  the  universal  military  training? 
Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  with  the  addition  of  the  Tank  Corps  and 
the  Air  Service  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  divisions? 

(Sen.  SiBERT.  I  think  those  three  services  oujrht  to  exist. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you,  but  what  I  mean  is,  will  250,000 
men  properly  distributed  take  care  of  thc^  new  services  adequately) 

(len.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  could  all  be  handled  with  that  num- 
ber of  men? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKen,zie,  General,  I  am  pi-ompted  to  afik  you  the  question 
that  I  asked  you  because  I  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
are  froing  to  hold  a  funeral  service  over  this  bill  of  Dent's  and  the 
time  is  near  when  we  should  begin  to  know  what  we  arc  really  going 
to  do,  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  don't  know  whetlier  the  time  is  ripe  to  push  the 
question  of  universal  training  or  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  not  including  that  in  my  question. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  But  aside  from  that  it  seems  to  me  the  easiest  way  to 
meet  the  present  situation  is  to  amend  the  national-defense  act;  if 
that  is  the  question  you  asked  me. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Amend  the  national-defense  act? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Amend  ^e  national-defense  act  by  increasing  the 
Artillery  to  that  proportion  witli  respect  to  the  Infantry  that  this 
war  indicutps  as  nocessary.  Let  the  Infantry  stivy  as  it  is  and  add 
the  new  servi(cs  tlmt  are  needed. 

Mr.  S^NFoitn.  Of  course,  if  we  hjive  nniversnl  military  training, 
that  would  increase  the  niiml>er  of  officers,  but  not  to  a  great  extent. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Xot  to  a  gi'eat  extent.  You  should  provide  for  a 
large  numlrer  of  reserve  officers.  Those  reserve  officers  who  ivanied 
to  win  higher  rank  could  be  utilized  in  any  universal  training  scheme. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Right  on  that  line,  the  national 
defense  act  provides  for  a  detached  force  of  1,000  officers? 

(ren.  SiBERT.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CriAiitMAN.  You  would  increase  that? 
Gen.  SiBERT.  I  would  increase  that. 

The  (^iiAiRsfAN.  About  how  many  offic&rs;  would  you  say  by  a 
thousand? 

Gen  SiBERT.  Yes;  that  would  not  be  too  many.  ^  , 
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Mr.  Dent.  The  bill  I  introduced  increased  that  force  of  detached 
oflScers  to  3,669,  is  my  recollection. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  think  it  added  about  l.fiOO.  Siioh  officers  would  be 
largrely  used  at  institutions  that  had  a  Reserve  Officers*  Training 
Coi-ps.  "VVe  must  create  in  this  country  a  large  body  of  reserve  offi- 
cers, and  keep  them  trained,  so  that  when  we  do  come  to  create  an 
Army  of  4.000,000  or  5,000,000  men  we  can  call  them  to  the  colors. 
It  is  going  to  take  a  large  number  of  extra  detached  officers  for  this 
work.  I  would  not  like  to  say  how  many,  Mr.  Kahn. 

The  CiiAiBUAN.  You  have  answei^d  to  the  effect  that  you  thought 
1,000  additional  would  not  be  too  many. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  said  1,600. 

The  CiiAiRsiAN.  He  said  in  answer  to  mv  question  that  the  national 
defense  act  provides  1,000,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  double  that 
number,  and  he  said  ves. 

Gen.  SiBKBT.  I  said  that  would  not  be  too  many. 

Mr.  Sanford.  General,  do  ^ou  have  in  your  mind  any  necessary 
changes  in  the  law  affecting  m  any  way  the  status  of  the  National 
Guard  and  its  relation  to  the  Army? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  studied  that  question. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  You  have  not  studied  it  'i 

Gen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Was  it  your  idea  that  the  National  Guard  should 
continue  to  perform  practically  the  same  functions  as  it  has  now 
under  the  national  defense  net? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  rather  a  complicated  question.  If  we  have 
univei-sal  military  training  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  a  large  National 
Guard;  if  we  do  not  have  universal  training  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
National  Guard  is  an  organization  that  we  must  increase  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Sanford.  A  great  many  men  who  have  thought  about  itihave 
thought  that  the  men  who  have  been  trained  would  go  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  make  it  a  real  force. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  As  I  said,  I  have  not  studied  it,  and  I  would  rather 
not  express  myself  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  notice  you  said  the  Air  Service  should  be  di- 
vorced from  the  Signal  Corps. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  in  anticipating  taking  into  the  enlarged 
Army,  the  enlarged  commissioned  personnel,  and  men  who  have  had 
service  with  the  emergency  forces,  have  you  though  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  take  them  into  the  Eegular  Establishment  grade  for  grade 
with  their  present  emergency  commissioned  rank? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Temporary  officer  should  not  be  commissioned  in  the 
Regular  Establishment  with  their  present  emergency  rank,  imless 
such  rank  is  low.  A  law  should  be  drawn  that  fixes  the  maximumt 
grade  with  which  any  emergency  officer  can  enter  the  various 
branches  of  the  senice.  For  instance,  an  investigation  miglit  disclose 
the  fact  that  a  few  men  miglit  be  commissioned  in  the  Infantiy, 
Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  or  Coast  Artillery  Corps  in  the  grade  of 
captain  without  detriment  to  the  service  and  without  discouraging 
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men  in  tiie  Bcgular  Service.  In  the  Staff  Corps,  where  specialists 
are  needed,  and  preparation  for  such  service  can  be  had  in  civil  life, 
emergency  officers  could  be  profitably  commissioned  with  higher 
grades  than  captains.   It  should  all  be  a  matter  of  careful  study. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  while  it  is  true  that  the  Emergency  Serv- 
ice has  tested  out  and  found  exceedingly  good  qualifications  for  the 
service,  yet  men  who  have  been  giving  their  lifetime  up  until  35  or 
40  years  of  age  in  essentially  civil  pursuits  have  not  the  technical 
background  to  build  themselves  into  line  of  promotion  in  the  Army; 
but  tne  men  who  have  berai  in  the  Army  have  been  developing  pro- 
fessionally for  that  purpose. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  phase  of  the  question  is  entitled  to  fair  consider- 
ation, but  if  the  Army  is  increased  to  250,000  or  300,000  men,  pro- 
motion will  be  so  fast  that  there  will  be  very  few  men  in  the  Regular 
Army  below  the  emergency  officers  who  have  had  much  time  to  de- 
velop professionally.  Officers  commissioned  from  the  grade  of  non- 
commissioned officer  ap{)eal  to  me.  These  men,  some  of  them,  have 
had  20  or  30  years*  service,  and  I  think  should  be  placed  in  a  class 
by  themsdves  in  any  l^islation,  and  the  age  limit  for  entering  the 
service  should  be  higher  than  for  men  from  civil  life. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  age  limit  is  fixed  in  this  bill  as  40  years. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  would  not  fix  it  at  40,  without  power  of  exception, 
especially  in  the  technical  and  staff  corps,  where  the  problem  ia  an 
industrial  or  purely  technical  one. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  in  the  Quartennaster  Corps  you 
-ought  to  have  men  who  are  experts  in  wool? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  men  who  are  experts  in  leather! 
Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairsian.  Leather  materials,  and  so  on? 
Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  is  true  of  cotton;  there  are  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  these  ^'arious  phases  of  in- 
dustry and  have  become  skilled  experts  and  specialists.  Now,  hs  I 
undei^and  you,  if  one  of  those  men  were  desirous  of  getting  into 
the  Quartermaster  Department  and  filled  all  the  requirements  you 
would  be  willing  to  commission  him  at  a  grade  commensurate  with  his 
age  and  experience  rather  than  compel  him  to  go  to  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  would  give  him  as  high  a  grade  as  I  possibly  could 
without  doing  too  great  an  injustice  to  others;  but  I  would  not  put 
him  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  following  that  up.  General,  this  morning  you 
said  with  regard  to  promotion  by  selection  that  you  feared  it  would 
disturb  the  morale  of  the  service,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  I  heartily 
Agree  with  you,  because  the  men  passed  over  by  selection  have  a  very 
natural  inclination  to  feel  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  and  in  a 
great  many  instances  they  may  be  sure  that  injustice  has  been  done. 
Now,  wouldn't  it  be  practically  the  same  thing  as  promotion  by 
selection  to  take,  however  desirable  men  these  might  be  in  their  mili- 
tary records;  however  brilliant  a  record  they  had  made  in  the  six 
months  in  the  emergency  army,  to  take  these  men  into  the  service  and 
put  them  over  men  who,  instead  of  six  or  ei^t  or  nine  months'  service, 
bftve  had  as  many  years,  if  not  more,  in  the  Segular  Estab^hment? 
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Gen.  SiBSKT.  We  have  the  detail  system  in  nearly  all  the  Staff 
Corps,  and  it  is  proposed  to  permanently  commission  officers  in  these 
corps.  In  other  words,  if  that  system  Is  adopted  the  selection  of 
officers  for  such  corps  will  be  an  initial  proceedin^r,  and  if  any 
officer  is  not  satisfied  with  the  permanent  commission  offered  him 
in  a  Staff  Corps  he  can  return  to  his  arm  of  the  service  and  get 
advantage  there  of  any  promotion  due  to  an  increase  in  the  Army. 
Ot  course,  the  good  of  me  service  should  be  the  guiding  principle 
in  all  of  these  matters.  The  Ordnance  Department  could  with  ad- 
vantage commission  expert  mechanical  engineers  from  emergency 
officers  who  hare  made  good  in  the  war  in  designing  ordnance  ma- 
terial. A  similar  argument  would  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
Engineer  Coi-ps,  Signal  Corps,  etc.  The  same  latitude  as  to  rank 
in  the  Staff  Corps  should,  however,  not  be  allowed  as  to  the  line. 

Mr.  Grekne.  I  have  pictures  in  my  mind  of  men  who  have  been 
in  the  service  three-fourths  as  long  as  you  have,  men  who  are  griz- 
sled  around  the  eara,  or  grey,  who  are  still  lieutenants;  even  before 
the  world  war  a  man  could  figure  that  he  would  have  to  serve  20 
years  and  never  be  higher  than  a  captain.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  men  on  the  lineal  list  to-day  in  that  condition ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  men  who  have  been  doing  that  service,  who  have 
learned  by  heart  discipline,  that  you  talked  about  this  morning; 
those  with  long  experience,  that  that  should  be  wiped  out  

Gen.  SiBEBT  (interposing).  I  will  admit  the  strength  of  your  ar- 
gument, but  the  facts  have  changed  very  much.  Our  young  officers- 
now  hold  relatively  high  rank. 

Mr.  Greehk.  I  know,  but  I  do  not  seem  

Gen.  SiBERT  (interposing).  I  mean,  a  man  two  ^'cars  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  is  a  captain.    I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the  Infantry- 
I  would  not  put  anybody  in  the  fighting  arms  of  the  service  above 
the  grade  of  captain. 
The  Chaibmax.  General,  isn't  that  an  emergency  rank? 
Gen.  SiBEBT.  No,  sir;  m<M!t  of  them  are  permanent. 
The  Chaibman.  Aren't  tiiey  going  back  when  the  war  is  over  antl 


Gen.  SxBratT.  No;  the  increments  of  the  national  defense  act  made 
fast  promotion. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  I  had  in  mind  a  man  who  was  a  captain  before  the 
war  and  became  a  brigadier  for  a  while,  and  did  honorable  service, 
and  bang  I  went  the  thing,  and  he  went  down  the  lineal  list.  I 
have  been  watching  many  men  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted 
who  had  an  emergency  rank,  and  they  have  had  to  go  down,  and 
they  are  now  in  that  smothering  part  of  the  lineal  list,  and  can  not 
see  their  way,  and  won't  for  years.  Now,  I  do  not  want  some  fellow 
who  gets  in  as  lieutenant  colonel,  and  then  you  say  you  demote  hint 
a  grade,  and  put  him  in  the  Begular  Army  as  a  major  over  these 
mm. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  would  not  do  that.  I  would  not  put  any  emergency 
man  above  the  grade  of  captain  and  would  place  him  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list 

Mr.  Greene.  Here  is  a  man  a  lieutenant;  he  lias  a  long  service 
He  is  starting  alon^  as  a  first  lieutenant,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the 
upper  file  of  first  lieutenant  almost  all  went  into  captaincies,  not  all 
of  them,  but  almost  all,  I  watched  this  with  care  to  see  Uoy.Abi?, 
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-would  work  out;  how  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  old  men  on  the 
•old  table  of  expectancy,  the  men  that  have  five  or  six  or  seven  years 
of  service,  only  to  find  that  these  men  that  have  had  less  than  a  yearns 
■emergency  service  are  stuck  in  the  file  ahead  of  them  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  It  depends  on  how  good  that  service  was  and  of  how 
much  value  such  a  man  would  be  to  the  Government  in  peace.  If  a 
jnan  had  a  company  in  France  and  commanded  it  with  distinction, 
I  do  not  think  a  second  lieutenant  who  had  been  in  the  service  less 
than  two  years  would  feel  very  badly  about  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  but  in  this  war,  nobody  knows  better  than  you 
■do  how  they  cried  their  hearts  out  about  getting  into  the  service. 
Hei-e  is  a  man  who  commanded  in  action  and  made  a  brilliant  record, 
«.nd  right  down  here  in  tiiis  country  were  thousands  and  thousands 
of  officers  who  would  have  given  their  eye  teeth  for  the  same  chance 
and  would  have  done  as  well  in  it.  Are  you  going  to  make  them  feel 
bad  twice? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  all  true.  I  would  not  appoint  any  of  these 
men  in  the  line  above  the  grade  of  captain,  and  I  believe  every  man 
that  you  speak  of.  when  you  increase  your  Army  to  250,000,  will  get 
in  that  grade,  and  be  above  the  new  appointees. 

Mr.  Greene,  Of  course,  here  is  a  thing.  The  young  junior  officer 
ought  not  to  be  ranked  above  the  grade  of  captain.  Me  is  immature. 
I  do  not  want  to  hurt  anybody,  and  yet  I  do  not  want  to  see  his  proba- 
tion or  initial  experience  of  seven  to  nine  years  increased  when  ne  has 
served  three-fourths  or  more  of  that  time,  so  that  he  has  to  serve  three 
or  four  more  years.  For  a  while  the  mathematics  of  the  thing  won't 
work.  After  a  while  they  will;  but  at  first  they  won't.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  ought  not  to  have  the  rank  at  first;  the  rank  of 
captain  is  too  important  to  put  a  mim  into  unless  he  has  the  back- 
ground of  military  experience  that  you  suggested  this  morning.  He 
mav  have  served  splendidly  in  the  field  because  of  having  served  in 
<:ivil  life  in  a  foreinanship,  but  he  has  had  no  military  experience  on 
■which  to  found  his  ai  tions.  The  orders  come  from  above;  he  was  not 
left  on  his  own  i-esources,  but  if  he  started  on  a  captaincy  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  major  general  some  day,  and  it  seems  to  me  he  should 
have  the  experience  of  coming  in  contact  with  men  that  would 
make  hiui  truly  a  commander  of  men  when  the  orders  do  not  come 
down  from  above  and  when  he  has  to  use  his  own  judgment. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  If  he  has  gone  into  this  war  as  a  temporary  officer 
and  has  met  the  situation  to  an  unusual  degree  he  is  needed.  I  can 
appreciate  your  argument,  but  I  believe  a  few  of  such  men  can  be 
brought  with  serious  injustice  to  others. 

The  Chairman.  General,  as  I  understood  you,  your  idea  is  that 
these  men  that  should  be  commissioned  at  a  grade  something  higher 
than  second  lieutenant  should  be  in  the  Staff  Corps. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  For  the  higher  ranks,  yes.  And  I  did  say,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  retreot  from  that  decision  until  I  know  better,  that  it 
is!  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  would  be  fair  to  fill  some  vacancies  in 
•captaincies  and  first  lieutenancies  of  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry 
from  emergency  officers.  I  would  not  go  higher  than  captain  in  the 
line. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  Spanish-American  War  we  increased 

our  Army ;  we  had  only  25,000  men  before  we  got  into  that  war  as 
the  total  strength  of  the  Army.   After  that  war  we  increased, the 
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Army  so  that  the  President  would  be  able  to  enlist  a  maximum  of 
100,000  men. 
Gen.  SiBEBT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  That  law  was  in  effect  many  years  until  the  na- 
tional-defense act  was  put  into  effect.  Now,  as  I  remember  the  situa- 
tion, we  took  into  the  Kegular  Military  Establishment  when  we  in- 
creased our  Army  in  1901  a  great  many  officers  who  had  been  emer- 
gency officers  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  They  are  in  the  Army 
to-day. 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  Ye&  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  did  th(is«  officers  comport  themselves,  so  far 
as  your  ohserrations  went,  in  this  war? 

Gen.  SiBKRT.  I  can  not  ansmr  that.  Those  that  I  came  in  contact 
with  in  after  years  did  very  well.  Of  course,  a  great  many  had 
been  eliminated  and  those  that  stayed  in  had  passed  through  examin- 
ations for  promotion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  at  that  time  in  our  history  we  confronted  a 
situation  that  was  very  similar  to  the  one  that  connonts  us  now. 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  Except  that  the  officers  did  not  have  as  complete  a  try 
out  as  the  officer  candidates  now  have. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  When  we  made  the  increase  in  1899, 1  think,  it  was 
that  the  Chairman  refers  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  reorganized  the  Army  in  1901. 

Mr.  Greknk.  Yes:  but  this  increase  came  in  in  1899,  or  at  least 
these  men  that  did  come  got  credit  for  1899,  because  they  had  been 
in  the  sen-ice;  these  men  were  taken  in  not  above  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenants  in  the  line. 

Gen.  SiBEBT,  I  don't  think  so ;  I  don't  think  any  of  them  came  in 
above  that.  I  don't  think  anybody  came  in  above  tbat. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  they  went  to  the  foot  of  the  file  in  t^at  grade  f 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now  we  are  coming  down  and  having  some  practical 
application  of  the  thing.  Having  in  mind  what  I  said  before,  that 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  rush  the  officers  in  a  grade  up  as  captain 
or  commanding  in  rank,  and  would  not  be  serving  the  man  right 
who  had  gone  into  the  Army  as  a  profession,  and  from  choice,  rather 
than  throu^  accident,  possibly  there  could  be  some  arrai^ment  to 
get  many  of  the  men  who  were  desirable  to  have.  Of  course,  I 
want  the  record  to  show,  as  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  admire  the  record 
made  hy  these  men  as  well  ns  anylxjdy.  It  is  only  a  question  of  their 
adaptation  to  the  service. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  think  your  position  is  a  good  one.  But  I  think  it 
can  be  worked  out  as  1  suggested.  If  you  make  you  Army  limit 
250,000  to  275,000  you  will  make  a  lot  of  promotion  in  the  Army; 
and  will  push  a  lot  of  men  up  into  the  grade  of  captain  who  have 
not  had  toree  years'  service. 

Mr,  Greene.  With  an  arrangement  in  the  file  you  may  be  able  to 
do  that. 

Gen.  SiBEKT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  you  gentlemen  who  watch  the  thing,  when  the 
normal  Army  life  is  resumed,  there  is  more  or  less  table  of  expec- 
tancy about  the  grades. 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  We  figure  it  out  carefully. 
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Mr.  Greene.  It  holds  to  a  fair  average,  so  that  the  expectancy  will 
not  be  disturbed  if  the  increase  in  grades  is  in  proportion  all  around! 

Oen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  this  is  one  of  the  perplexing  questions 
that  confronts  the  committee  in  connection  with  this  bill,  and  if  it 
^  could  be  carried  out  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Green,  that  these  temporary 
'  officers  could  take  their  places  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  ^  on  up, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it,  but  the  proposition  is  to  slip 
a  man  in  here  as  major  and  another  one  as  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
fco  on,  with  the  rank  that  they  now  hold.  Now,  the  way  it  occurs 
to  me  when  I  think  of  it,  some  of  the  things  tliat  come  up  in  my 
mind,  is  this:  First,  there  are  some  men  who  nave  a  love  for  military 
life,  such  as  yourself  an^  others  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  it. 
These  men  come  in  from  civil  life  at  a  time  when  men  in  the  Regular 
Establishment  are  going  out  of  the  service  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  say  they  can  not  live  on  the  pay  the  Government  is  giving  them. 
These  men  who  are  insisting  on  getting  this  rank  made  permanent, 
not  now  enjoying  permanent  rank,  one  of  three  thin^  must  be  true : 
They  must  have  acquired  a  great  love  for  the  military  life  in  the 
short  service  they  have  had,  or  they  must  be  men  getting  better 
pay  than  they  could  get  in  civil  life,  and  therefore  the  Army  is  good 
pay,  or,  third,  that  they  are  men  of  great  wealth  and  pay  in  the 
Army  doesn't  amount  to  anything.  Now,  the  question  that  con- 
fronts us  and  the  one  I  am  troubl^  about  more  than  anything  else 
is  conceding  that  some  of  these  men  rendered  excellent  service — 
have  no  doubt  about  it — ^they  would  make  good  men  in  the  Army, 
but,  after  all,  there  are  only  a  few  of  them  and  to  put  them  in  and 
cause  dissatisfaction  and  perpetrate  what  is  an  apparent  injustice, 
at  least,  to  the  thousands  of  men  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the 
Regular  Establishment  of  our  country,  will  it  pay?  That  is  the 
point. 

Gen.  SiRERT.  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  i)e  done,  and  I  don't  think 
the  proposition  I  made  will  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  General,  the  War  Depart- 
ment announces  that  there  are  many  A-acancies  at  the  present  time  in 
the  number  of  officers  required  in  the  regular  service;  probably 
4,000.  When  this  committee  reports  legislation  decreeing  an  Army 
of  such  and  such  a  size  all  those  places  in  the  Regular  Establishment 
will  be  filled,  and  probably  will  be  filled  by  promotion  of  the  officers 
who  are  already  in  the  service  and  then  oy  the  appointment  of 
oUiers.  That,  of  course,  will  bring  about  the  very  thing  that  you 
have  stated.  Men  are  becoming  captains  and  majors  much  more 
quickly  than  they  would  have  attamed  those  grades  in  ordinary 
times,  so  that  the  new  officei^  f^oins  in  would  probably  have  to  b© 
taken  care  of,  if  taken  care  of  at  afl,  by  a  promotion  of  the  officers 
already  in. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  why  I  told  Mr.  Green  I  believe  we  could  do 
both  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  nave  in  my  mind  the  statement  just  issued  by 
the  War  Department,  that  there  were  no  vacancies  in  the  Infantry 
arm  above  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  for  one  reason,  that  is,  the 
detached  officers'  list  has  got  to  be  absorbed.  That  is,  those  that  hav© 
gone  over  and  now  can  not  get  back  because  of  failure  to  absorb; 
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that  all  high  grades  are  filled  at  the  present  in  the  Infantry.  I  may 
have  misinterpreted  that  circular,  but  I  think  that  is  it. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  includes  all  provisional  officers,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course-the  provisional  officer  is  in  the  line.  He  is 
in  the  Army,  anyway.  The  only  proposition  with  him  anyway  is 
that  he  gets  to  go  up. 

Gen.  SiBEBT.  I  believe  it  can  be  worked  out  in  the  line  itself,  giv- 
ing a  few  captains  and  first  lieutenants  and  comply  with  your  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  take  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  thought  and 
study,  on  it  in  the  hearings? 

Gen.  SiMRT.  I  will  be  glad  to,  sir.  I  will  do  the  best  that  I  can. 

The  Chazrhan.  Is  there  anything  further?  If  not,  we  will  be 
veiy  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 
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COMHITTEB  ON  MlUTABY  AfFAIBS, 

House  of  Refbesentativb?, 
Monday,  September  S9, 1919. 

STATEMEKT  OF  JCA7.  OEN.  JOHK  I.  CHAHBEBLAIH,  IHSFECTOB 

OEHEBAIi. 

The  Chairman.  General,  the  committee  is  considering  the  various 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  having  for  their  purpose  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  The  War  Depart- 
ment bill  (H.  R-8287)  is  the  one  that  has  been  receiving  the  most 
attention  up  to  the  present  time.  I  believe  that  that  bnl  contem- 
plates the  abrogation  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department.  I 
assume  you  have  been  able  to  study  the  various  bills,  or  read  them^ 

Gen.  Chamberuin.  I  have  read  both  of  the  bills;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  any 
comment  you  desire  to  make  upon  the  variou^i  bills. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Before  the  general  proceeds  on  that,  could  he  give 
a  brief  statement  or  definition  of  the  duties  of  his  department?  This 
bill  abolishes  that  department. 

The  Chaibman.  H.  B.  8287  doee  abolish  the  Inspector  General*s 
Deparlanent.  ^ 

Gen.  Chahbbblaik.  The  Army  Regulations  prescribe  that  the 
sphere  of  inquiry  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department  includes  all 
branches  of  mihtary  affairs,  except  when  specially  limited  by  regu- 
lations or  orders. 

The  Chaibman.  If  I  may.  General,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  in  that  very  connection. 

As  I  recall  the  history  of  the  Army,  this  particular  department  or 
office  has  been  in  existence  since  we  have  had  a  Government;  and 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  period,  as  I  recall,  Gen.  von  Steuben 
came  over  here  from  Germany,  joined  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and 
became  Inspector  General  of  that  Army. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  The  office  of  Inspector  General  dates  from 
December  13, 1777,  when  the  Continental  Congress  resolved — 

*  *  *  That  It  Is  esfiential  to  the  promotion  of  discipline  In  the  American 
Army,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the  various  abases  which  prevail  In  different 
departments,  that  an  appointment  be  made  of  Inspector  generals   *   *  *. 

Brig.  Gen.  T.  Conway  was  elected  to  the  office  and  appointed  major 
seneral. 
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He  was  not  used  by  Gen.  Washington,  and  on  May  5,  1778,  Con- 
gress resolved — 

That  Congress  approve  Gen.  WashltiRton's  plan  for  the  Institution  of  a  well- 
organized  Inspectorship.  That  Baron  Steuben  be  api>ointed  to  the  office  ot 
Inqiector  General,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  major  general    "  * 

The  Inspector  General's  Department  was  organized  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1813,  with  an  inspector  general,  8  inspector  generals,  and 
16  assistant  inspector  generals.  The  Adjutant  GeneraPs  and  In- 
spector General's  Departments  were  here  combined.  The  two  de- 
partments were  separated  in  1821. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Briefly,  what  are  the  duties  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
erars  Office? 

Gen.  Chamberiain.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  manifold.  The 
inspections  include  the  inspections  of  the  field  army  in  all  of  its 
various  functions;  the  inspections  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department;  all  camps,  posts,  and  military  gar- 
risons; supply  depots,  the  arsenals,  the  recruiting  stations,  Army 
schools;  in  fact,  every  War  Department  activity.  Also  the  National 
Homes  for  Disabled  Vohmteers. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Then  it  means  what  is  says,  "inspection"? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  It  means  what  it  says.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  statute  requires  •  •  •  that  inspection  be  .made  of  aU  dis- 
bursements under  the  War  Department  *  •  •."  It  is  a  field 
audit  rather  than  an  inspection. 

Another  important  function  is  investigatims  of  complaints  of 
every  kind.  One  of  the  main  arguments  which  have  beeiu presented 
to  this  committee  and  to  the  Senate  committee  is  that  the  various 
activities  being  more  or  less  technical  should  each  control  its  own 
inspections.  In  other  words,  that  inspections  for  training  should  be 
made  by  the  training  section  of  the  General  Staff;  the  Ordnance 
Department  should  provide  for  its  technical  inspections,  and  the 
same  with  the  Air  Service  and  other  services.  That  is  fMopffl*,  and 
during  the  war  it  haSj  in  reality,  been  done.  All  of  those  activities 
have  had  their  own  inspectors  out  and  this  with  the  full  approval 
and  cooperation  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department. 

Those  ins[>ections  are  useful  and  proper,  but  they  in  no  degree 
interfered  with  nor  have  they  any  bearing  upon  the  woiic  of  the 
Inspector  General's  Department. 

I  can  explain  better  what  I  mean  by  illustration.  In  one  of  onr 
lai^  camps  there  were  approximately  40  separate  and  distinct 
activities.  There  were  the  line  troops.  Engineers,  Cavalry,  Field 
Artillery,  Infantry,  the  Transport  Service,  the  Salvage,  (jonstruc- 
tion,  and  Quartermaster's  Department,  the  Ordnance,  Signal  Corps, 
disbursing  officer,  exchanges,  the  civil  activities,  etc. 

Those  camps  would  be  visited  by  inspectors  iFrom  the  CWficc  of  the 
Inspector  General,  including  expert  accountant.  Their  work  would 
be  to  determine  not  only  as  to  the  efficiency  of  each  activity,  but  to 
determine  whether  there  was  an  efficient  machine.  If  the  inspection 
were  of  a  division,  to  determine  whether  the  division  as  a  machine 
was  working  efficiently  and  satisfactorily.  In  case  of  lack  of  efficiency 
or  coordination,  to  find  out  where  the  trouble  rested.  To  discover 
a  defect  is  of  not  constructive  value  unless  the  fundamental  cause  is 
discovered  and  remedied. 
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In  the  proposed  bill  no  provision  whatsoever  is  made  for  such  an 
inspection  service.  It  apparently  contemplates  only  those  technical 
inspections,  and  many  of  those  are  not  provided  for.  I  believe  that 
every  oflScer  of  experience  will  acknowledge  that  an  inspection 
service  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  Inspector 
General's  Department  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army., 

Mr.  Kearns.  Why  was  it  left  out  of  this  bill  then? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  was  coming  to  that.  The  only  result  will 
be  that  an  inspection  service  somewhat  similar  will  be  organized  else- 
where in  the  War  Department,  probably  in  the  General  Staff,  and  I 
believe  that  the  only  question  is  not  as  to  whether  an  inspection 
service  is  necessary,  but  as  to  whether  that  service  should  be  an  inde- 
pendent bureau,  as  at  present,  or  whether  it  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Has  it  been  a  separate  bureau  ever  since  the  Sevolu- 
tionary  times  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  bureau  has  been  in  existence  in  the  Army, 
as  I  understand  it,  since  the  Army  was  organized. 

Gen.  Chambbrlaix.  As  already  stated  it  has  been  in  existence  as 
a  separate  bureau  since  1821.  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further,  if 
you  will  pardon  me. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  This  bureau  has  stood  the  test  of  war.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  the  present  war.  It  is  one  of  the  few  bureaus 
of  the  War  Department  whose  functions  have  not  been  interfered 
with.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  functioned  with  entire  satisfaction. 
T  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  submit  an  inspection 
service  to  a  more  severe  test  than  the  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half. 

In  the  American  Expeditionary-  Forces  during  the  early  months  of 
the  war,  in  many  of  the  organizations,  the  Inspector  General's  De- 
partment was  not  used  in  a  manner  to  get  full  efficiency.  There  was  a 
disposition  to  curtail  the  activities  of  officers  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Department  Hnd  to  subordinate  those  activities  to  cei-ain  sec- 
tions of  the  General  Staff.  Later  on,  the  department  was  placed  by 
the  Commander  in  Cliief  on  a  proper  footing  and  became  an  instru- 
ment of  great  value.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  committee  would 
call  upon  Gen.  Brewster,  who  throughout  the  existence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lxpeditionarj  Forces  was  Gen.  Pershing's  inspector  general, 
to  give  the  committee  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  Inspector  General's  Department.  I  have  in  my  office  at  the 
present  time  Col.  Baer,  who  was  one  of  Col.  Brewster's  assistants. 
Col.  Baer,  if  called  by  the  committee,  could  give  an  outline  of  the 
work  of  the  department  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  Col.  Brewster  in  this  country? 

Gen,  Chamberlain.  Yes.  He  is  at  the  present  time  on  Gen. 
Pershing's  staff. 

The  Chairman.  I  spoke  with  him  at  Tours. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  instructions  issued 
on  October  31,  1918,  by  Gen.  Pershing  for  the  inspection  of  armies 
in  the  field,  which  I  request  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
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Inspection  of  Asmies  ih  the  Field. 

[Office  of  Inapecmr  Oeneral.  Oenrral   Headquarter*  American  Ezpedltlooair  Foroea, 

France.] 

G.  H.  Q.,  Ahfjucan  Bxpeditiokasy  Fobces, 

Oct.  SI,  l'J18. 

The  following  Instructions  are  npproved. 
By  command  of  General  Pershing: 

James  W.  McAndbew, 

Chief  of  ntnff. 

Official : 

BoBEBT  G.  Davib, 
Adfvttmt  General. 


Inspection  of  Armies  in  the  Field. 

I.  Daring  iwrlods  of  active  operations  the  Insr^ctor  General's  DeiiHrtment,  A. 
E.  F.,  shall,  in  addition  to  its  other  duties,  keep  the  commander  in  chief,  his 
staff,  the  commanding  generals  of  armies  and  their  staffs  constantly  informed 
as  to  combat  efficiency,  discipline  and  morale  of  troops,  actual  conditions  as 
to  supply,  administatire  methods  employed  by  commanding  officers  of  troops, 
and  the  use  made  of  all  available  means  of  offense. 

II.  For  this  purpose  there  shall  be  established: 

1.  An  advance  section,  I.  Q.  D.,  G,  H.  Q.,  which  will  Investigate  and  report 
upon  methods  used  and -results  obtained  so  as  to  secure  tor  the  commander  In 
chief  accurate  Information  as  to  administration  and  combat  efficiency  of 
divisions. 

Statements  of  division  staff  officers  In  regard  to  methods  used  and  orders 
Issued  will  be  compared  with  results  observed  by  inspectors  gCTieral.  When 
results  appear  Inadequate  the  facts  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
officers  concerned. 

2.  An  army  section  I.  G.  D.,  one  for  each  army,  which  will  Investigate  actual 
conditions  in  army  troops,  corps,  and  divisions,  and  ke^  accurately  informed 
of  C4>ndltIons  and  the  manner  In  which  orders  and  lostmctlona  are  carried  out 

In  addition,  this  section  will  investigate  and  report  upon  such  s|>ecial  conditions 
and  situations  ns  may  be  directed  by  army  commanders. 

Army  insr»octors  general  must  actually  observe  conditions  they  reiwrt  and 
must  not  be  content  with  statements  made  by  others.  -This,  of  course,  does 
not  refer  to  lists  [►ortaining  to  matters  such,  for  example,  as  casualtii-s,  effect- 
ives, and  ammunition  on  band. 

III.  1.  Cori>s  Inspectors  general  will  have  charge  under  corjw  commnnders  of 
Inspections  of  their  resi>ectlve  corps  areis.  They  will  supervise  under  the  Army 
Inspector  Geuernl  the  work  of  division  Inspectors.  They  are  under  Instructions 
of  the  G.  H.  Q.,  section  and  Army  section.  Inspector  General's  Department,  In 
regard  to  special  Investlgatlcms  In  their  respective  areas. 

Corps  inspectors  should  witness  the  arrival  of  all  divisions  and  other  troops 
in  their  corps  sectors  and  the  departure  of  all  troops  therefrom  so  as  to  be  able 
to  iicriuatnt  tlieir  corps  commnnders  with  the  condition  of  troops  upon  enter- 
Ihk  and  leaving  the  corps  pommand. 

2.  (o)Dlvlslon  lnsi>ector8  will  closely  observe  actual  conditions  in  their 
respective  divisions  and  will  keep  division  commanders  constantly  informed  as 
to  these  conditions.  They  niusl  keep  In  touch  with  officers  and  soldiers  and 
must  have  exact  knowledge  of  what  they  report. 

<h)  They  will  submit  dally  reports  of  conditions,  giving  the  Information 
called  for  on  form  for  dally  report  given  below. 

IV.  1.  A  copy  of  each  dally  report  from  Army  Inspectors  general,  corps  in- 
spei'tors.  and  division  inspectors  will  he  forwarded  daily  to  inspector  general, 
ndvitnce  P.  C,  G.  II.  Q.,  via  niessnpe  center,  Ist  (or  2nd)  Army,  so  as  to  arrive 
not  Inter  than  8  a.  m.  the  next  day. 

Tin*  information  desired  by  the  commander  in  chief  and  chief  of  staff  will  be 
extrnrto<l  from  the.se  reports  and  funiished  not  later  than  12  noon. 

2.  The  Inspector  general  of  each  army  will  furnish  to  his  commanding  gen- 
eral similar  extracts  from  dally  reports  submitted  by  corps  and  division  In- 
spectors. Copies  of  retnrtB  made  by  Inspectors  general  of  the  advance  section, 
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I.  G.  D.,  G.  H.  Q.,  concerning  matters  which  pertain  to  any  of  the  armies  or 
tinlta  of  any  army  sector  will  be  furnished  the  commancDng  geneml  of  the  army 
concerned  through  the  latter's  Inspector  genera). 

3.  The  Inspector  general  of  each  corps  will  fumtsh  his  corps  commander  with 
extracts  from  the  dally  reports  of  division  In^iectors. 

V.  PBB80NNRL. 

Advance  Section  I.  O.  /»..  0.  H.  Q. 
1  Inspector  general,  executive  officer. 

As  many  assistant  Inspectors  general  as  there  are  corps  In  the  annles. 
1  assistant  Inspector  general  for  rear  organiKatlona 
1  stoiographer  for  each  Inpector  general. 

Army  Section,  I.  Q.  D. 

1  'Army  Inspector  general. 

As  many  assistant  ln^>ectors  general  as  tliere  are  corps  in  tlie  army. 
1  8teD<^apher  for  each  Inspector  general. 

Corpx  inniH-trtor  geiieraVH  ojfirt: 

1  corps  inspector. 

1  assistant  iiifipector  Kfa^ral, 

1  stenographer  for  t-m-h  inspector  general. 

hirixion  innpcrtoi-'n  offfre. 

1  Inspector  general. 

1  assistant  detailed  from  division  (to  ))e'used  for  routine  Inrestigution ) . 
1  stenographer  for  each  Inspector. 

VI.  1.  Inspectors  should  correct  <m  tlie  s])ot,  with  the  offiwr  cimcenied,  any 
breaciies  of  orders  or  Instructions  tliat  come  to  their  notice.  Their  lUtltude 
fdiould  not  be  tliat  of  critics  but  shouhl  Im*  that  of  revirepcntatlvps  of  their 
commanding  general,  whose  duty  Is  lo  iielp  secure  co<»peration  in  ail  elements 
of  the  command  and  help  carrj-  out  the  onlers  of  the  roniniaiuler  and  h\s  staff. 

Where  defleleucies  In  supplies  are  discioml  the  Ius|>ector  shoidil  .^^ee  that 
reqnl^tlons  are  submitted  nnd  should  asMlft  in  hrlngng  the  requisitions  to  the 
attention  of  supply  officers  concerned.  Frequently  it  will  be  Tound  that  lack  of 
supply  is  due  to  ignorance  of  where  the  supply  officer  or  supply  dump  Is 
located.  Inspectors  shmtld  In  all  cnses  Inform  the  next  higher  commander 
and  the  staff  or  supply  ofli<'ers  concerned.  These  corrections  are  best  made  by 
diowing  the  officer  concerneti  the  correct  thing  to  do  uud  then  rc|M»rtiiig  the 
entire  circumstance  to  the  next  higher  commaTider.  This  nielltod  insures 
discipline  and  unity  of  command. 

2.  After  corrcctiiin  mistakes  mi  tli(>  spnt.  an  Army  Iiis|>ector  (ienerni  should 
report  ids  action  to  tlie  division  commander  and  l»ef<»re  iejivliig  the  vori^n  area 
sliould  stop  at  the  Corps  P.  C.  and  reiiort  the  circumstance  to  the  ("orps  Chief 
of  Staff  or  his  assistant.  The  action  of  insi>ectors  general  of  the  G.  H.  Q.  Sec- 
tion should  be  similar. 

In  all  cases  remedial  action  shoulil  be  started  before  a  report  Is  made.  Rub- 
sequent  inspections  should  lie  made  to  <-heclc  up  on  tlie  adequacy  of  remedial 
measures. 

Inspectors  sliould  not  report  deficiencies  whlrli  are  beyond  tiieir  iHiwer  to  cor- 
rect without  submitting  pertinent  recommendations  for  remedial  action. 


KOBM    FOB  It.MLY  UKPOKT. 


UeiH>rt  or  division  tnspe<'tor  Division   .19- 

Instructions : 

1.  Ileiwrt  briefly  under  respective  headinL^^,  When  ccaidltions  are  normal  for 
a  given  subject,  do  not  n-iiori  under  that  head.  Wlun  exceiitlunally  gocwl 
methods  are  used,  a  report  should  be  made  uprm  Ihem.   T'sp  questionnaire  rs  an 


aid  to  memory. 
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II.  Tills  rt'juirt  iiiiisl  lio  forwarded  daily  by  cinirler  Ut  InsiHH.'tor  General,  Ad- 
vance I*.  (.'.,  (J.  H.  Q..  McssjiHf  Center,  1st  (or  '2iid)  Army,  so  as  to  arrive 
.by  8  u.  ui.  Ourbuii  copy  will  also  l>e  sent  to  ofUve  of  Ariuy  Iniqtector  and  Corps 
Inspector  by  Mnine  liour. 

1.  Sui>ply:  Equipment;  {Vse  Bufflcleiit  space  after  each  heading  for  daily 
report ) . 

Food. 
Water. 
Clothing. 
Oils. 

Am  munition. 

2.  Offensive  anus. 

3.  Care  of  animals. 

4.  Care  of  transportation. 

5.  Stren;;th :  Effective  rlUe  strength  by  Infantry  brigades.  Total  preaeDt  in 
division.  Total  casualties  since  division  went  Into  line.  Total  strength  when 
division  Hrst  wont  Into  line.  ^ 

6.  Wounded:  Care. 

7.  Prisoners. 

8.  Police  of  battlefield  and  salvage. 

9.  Liaison. 

10.  Traffic  control 

11.  Water  supply. 

12.  Stragglers. 

13.  Discipline. 

14.  Morale. 

15.  Miscellaneous.  (Report  iiere  uiK)n  other  matters  not  included  In  above 
which  come  to  the  attention  of  Inspector. ) 

QUESTIONNAIBK. 

When  making  reports  the  following  questionnaire  will  be  used  to  refresh  the 

iuspector's  meniorj'  so  as  to  cover  all  the  points  desired  In  the  report.  If  con- 
ditions are  normal  in  regard  to  any  one  subject,  no  report  need  he  made  under 
that  head,  but  if  deficiencies  are  noted,  such  as  in  supplies,  on  one  day's  report, 
a  note  to  the  effect  that  deficiencies  In  supply  have  not  been  ma^  up  may 
follow  on  succeeding  reiwrts  until  the  deficiencies  are  corrected. 

1.  SUPPLY. 

Equipment:  What  serious  shortages  exist? 

Food:  Find  out  from  soldiers  whether  they  are  getting  two  hot  meals  per 
day  and  fresh  meat.  Is  food  properly  pr^ared?  Are  kitchens  and  cooking 
utensils  being  kept  clean?   Is  garbage  being  disposed  of  promptly? 

Clothing:  Are  overcoats,  blanltets,  heavy  underwear,  and  sh5es  Issued  to  aH 
soldiers?   Is  clothing  In  good  condition? 

Oil:  Are  rifles  oiled?  Are  shoes  greased?   Is  harness  soft? 

2.  USE  OF  OFFENSIVE  ABU8  IK  ACCORDANCE  VITH  EXISTING'  OBDERa  AND  PEBSCUBnt 

TKAININO  MANUALS, 

Are  37  mm.'s,  Stokes  mortars,  hand  grenades,  rifle  grenades,  flame  and  gas. 
and  thermite  actually  being  used? 

Has  smoke  shell  been  usnl  in  barrage  against  machine-gun  nests? 

How  are  machine  guns  being  used  during  offensive  actions? 

Are  the  artillery  giving  the  infantry  close  suitport  from  positions  well  ad- 
vanced? 

Are  supporting  batferies  and  iicrompanying  jjuns  )>eing  used? 

Is  forward  artillery  ol>servation  l)eing  used? 

How  lonjr  does  it  take  to  put  down  a  barrage  when  called  for? 

Are  airplanes  being  used  for  artillery  observation  and  adjustment? 

Is  sufficient  ammunition  on  hand? 

Is  the  trench-mortar  battery  being  used? 

Are  automatic  rifles  Ijcing  used  in  tlie  forward  lines  or  are  tlie  men  throwing 
them  away? 

What  attention  is  being  paid  to  siting  machine  guns? 

Are  plans  mnile  for  organizing  ground  during  temporary  halts  of  firing  llneT 
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Is  captured  Kround  being  mopped  up? 

Are  tanks  being  used  anil  are  they  being  closely  supported  by  the  infantry? 

3.  CARE  OF  ANIMALS. 

Are  horses  evncusited  before?  beln?  broken  down  completely? 
How  often  ore  they  fed  and  watered? 
What  amount  is  fed? 

Is  there  any  wastage  of  forage?  If  so,  what  la  the  cause? 
Is  forage  sufficlmt  and  of  good  quality? 
Are  animals  properly  groomed? 

Are  animals  ticketed  so  as  to  make  best  use  of  cover  and  available  standing 

room? 

Are  illviRlon  veterinarians  and  remount  ofAccrs  being  supported  In  enforcing 
gowl  stable  management? 

Do  KokUers  |rile  tbrir  equipment  on  artillery  carriages  and  wagons  during 

marches? 

Do  men,  exclusive  of  driver,  ride  on  horse-drawn  transportation? 
Are  animals  rested  by  dismounting  drivers  during  halts? 

4.  CASE  OP  TBANSPOBTATION. 

Are  running  parts  of  wagons  and  trucks  kept  oiled  or  greased? 

Are  motors  kept  cleaned  and  radiators  full  of  water? 

Are  trucks  run  at  high  speed? 

Are  loads  kept  below  the  prescribe<l  maximum? 

5.  STBENOTH. 

Effective  rifle  strength  of  Infantry  brigades. 
Total  present  In  division. 

Total  casualties  in  division  since  it  last  went  Into  line. 
Maximum  strength  of  division  when  it  last  went  Into  line. 

6.  WOUNDED. 

How  long  does  It  take  to  get  wounded  from  line  to  evacuation  hospitals? 
How  many  men  are  used  to  carry  one  wounded  man  to  the  rear? 
Have  wounded  received  care,  water,  food? 

7.  PRISONERS. 

Question  captured  officers  to  see  if  any  watches  and  other  personal  belong- 
ings have  been  taken  from  them. 

Have  any  prisoners  been  improperly  treated? 

H.  FOUCB  OP  BATTIA  FIEIJI  AND  SALVAGE. 

Are  dead  burled  promptly? 

Do  bodies  show  evidence  of  having  been  robt)ed? 

Are  two  klentlflcntion  tags  being  properly  worn? 

What  steps  are  taken  to  snlvaRe  equipment  lost  In  action? 

Ib  ammunition  found  on  battle  tietd  being  promptly  salvaged? 

Ib  It  sorted  Into  lots  and  reboxed  for  Issue? 

Is  worn  out  equipment  and  clothing  being  salvaged? 

Are  waste  materials  being  salvage*!? 

Are  individuals  or  organizations  retaining  salvaged  property  over  and  above 
'Iw%8CTibed  altowances? 

n.  LIAISON. 

Are  radio  outfits  In  the  brigade  being  operated? 

Are  messages  codetl? 

Are  T.  I*.  S.  sets  being  oporateil? 

Are  panels  being  operiiteil? 

Is  use  being  made  uf  visual  signals? 
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Do  ofllrers  and  nonroininlsfiloned  officers  know  where  signal  rocketB  are  kept? 

Do  Dien  know  the  nearest  message  center? 

1*0  ini-n  know  where  the  nearrat  runner  post  Is? 

Are  pipeons  being  used? 

Is  there  nctual  liasion  smoothly  operating,  rapid  and  multiple,  from  P.  C. 
to  their  own  front  line;  with  division  P.  C.'s  on  right  and  left:  between  front 
line  of  divisions  on  right  and  left ;  l>etween  corps  and  division  P,  C.'s;  with  an 
organized  emergency  Fiystem  ot  runners  to  a  central  station  and  of  mounted 
messengers  thence  to  corps  P.  C.'s;  bet^veen  Infantry  and  Artillery  support- 
ing It? 

Test  liaisons  by  message  to  tlie  front  line. 

I^t  -liaison  by  message  to  a  front  element  of  a  neighboring  division. 

10.  TRAFFIC  CONTBOL. 

Are  Millltary  Police  InBtnictetl  as  to  I(»cntlon  of  adjaceots  P.  C.'s?  and  towns^ 
Po  they  know  the  traffic  ri'gidations  In  their  area? 

Are  they  informed  as  to  their  responsibility  and  their  pon-^r  to  enforce 
traffic  regulations? 
Is  there  efficient  control  of  cirrnlation  in  back  areas? 

11.  WATKR  SUPPLY. 

Is  nitter  supply  ample  and  of  good  quality? 
If  not  of  good  quality  Is  it  being  chlorinated? 

12.  STRAGOUBS. 

Check  lip  the  number  of  stnigglers  by  comparing  the  total  strength  when 
entering  the  line  with  total  casualties  to  date  and  present  strength  of  division. 
What  means  are  taken  to  prevent  straggling? 

13.  OI6CIPLINE. 

Is  there  good  gas  discipline  in  the  division? 

la  there  good  road  discipline  in  the  division? 

Is  there  good  camonflnge  discipline  in  the  division? 

Are  tlie  sanitary  rules  as  n^nls  dlsposHl  of  waste  and  fecal  matter  b^nr 

observed  ? 

What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  discipline  of  the  command? 

14.  UOBAUS. 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONSAIHK  KOR  O,   H.  (J.,   ABMY  AND  CORPS  INSPECTOBS. 

1.  Engineer  works:  Are  plans  being  made  for  repair  of  roads  over  which  an 
advance  is  contemplated?  Is  the  work  on  roads  progressing  satisfactorily? 
Are  efficient  repairs  being  made  on  Tlic  railway  system?  .\re  camps  and  dumps 
concealed  to  avoid  airplane  ol>servatiou?  What  camouflage  work  Is  necessary? 

2.  Is  the  Topographic  Section  supplying  maps  In  sufficient  quantity?  Are 
airplanes  used  for  photographic  and  other  reconnoissance? 

3.  Are  opportunities  for  training  being  utilized? 

4.  Are  enemy  batteries  l>elng  Im-nted  hy  flash  and  sound-ranging  apparatus? 

5.  Is  there  proiKT  shelter  un<ter  existing  campaign  conditions  for  the  soldiers?' 

6.  Is  there  an  efficient  mail  delivery  to  the  troops? 

7.  Gcnorai  condltinri  tif  a  division:  When  a  division  is  entering  or  leaving  a 
corps  area,  a  reiHU-t  will  be  made  upon  Its  general  condition.  This  report 
should  iiii  liide.  In  addition  to  such  parts  of  the  general  questionnaire  as  may 
be  pertinent : 

(a)  IMiysical  condition  of  men. 

( & )  Number  on  sick  report. 

(r)  \Vlien  last  deloustKl  and  bathed. 

(d)  Condition  of  cloiliing.  Has  every  man  an  ovennwit  and  two  lilankots 
(wlien  weather  reiiuires  siii'Ii  pniteriion  1  ? 

((-)  .\re  ritlt's.  iii:iclilni>  ^ini-^,  sluws,  mul  Imnu'ss  well  oiled? 
(O  Hn8  every  iirganizjiliim  a  niiMii-,'  kit<*heii  «ir  sulistitute? 
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(ff)  OoudltiiHi  of  auimunUlon  supply,  especially  with  reference  to  artillery 

and  aiiimunltlon  tralu. 

(A)  tlondiflon  <»f  animals  tind  forage  supply. 
(0  Number  of  aniiiiuls  needed. 

(/)  Kquipmeut  neeiied.  esi)ecially  automatic  rifles  and  machine  guns. 

ik)  Division  plan  of  llaUon  and  emergency  system  In  case  of  wire  trouble. 

Actual  strength  tlint  can  be  put  into  action, 
(m)  Iteplaceinents  received  and   not   thoroughly  trained.  Replacements 
needed. 

(»)  Observance  of  sanitary  rules, 
(o)  Stragglers. 

Casualties  In  last  action, 
fflr)  ticnerul  condition  and  |)resent  fighting  iwwer. 

The  al>ove  instructions  are  fiirnlsheil  tnspectom  for  their  Information  and 
guidance. 

Liexit.  Gen.  Ligg:ett,  who  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
commanded  a  division,  a  corps,  and  an  army,  could  give  you  valu- 
able information  as  to  the  operations  of  the  Inspector  General's 
Department,  and  I  hope  before  conchisions  are  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee that  Gen,  Liggett's  views  can  be  obtained. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  I  want  to  say,  General,  that  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  appearing  before  the  committee  the  other  day,  testified 
that  he  was  not  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  H.  B.  ^87  so  far 
as  it  affected  your  department;  that  he  favored  the  retention  of 
the  Inspector  ^Teneral's  Department. 

Mr.  James.  If  the  Inspector  General's  Department  was  abolished 
and  the  work  done  in  some  otlier  way,  would  that  result  in  any  less 
men  to  do  tlie  work? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  believe  not.  The  work  must  be  done,  and 
to  have  it  done  by  officei's  organized  and  specially  trained  for  those 
duties  should  require  a  minimum  of  personnel. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  the  only  permanent  officer  in  your 
branch  of  the  service.  The  other  officers  are  all  detailed  from  the 
combat  divisions. 

Gen.  CiiAMBERi-\ix.  The  details  in  the  Inspector  General's  De- 
partment under  the  statute,  that  is,  in  time  of  peace,  are  all  from 
the  line.  I  am  the  last  of  the  permanent  officers  of  the  Inspector 
General's  Department.  * 

There  is  another  officer  whose  views  in  regard  to  the  Inspector 
General's  Department  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  hear,  and 
that  is  Brig.  Gen.  Mahlin  Craig,  who  is  now  at  the  General  Staff 
College.  Gen.  Craig  was  chief  of  staff  of  a  division,  of  a  corps,  and 
of  an  army.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  tell  you,  but  he  under- 
stands the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  at  Coblentz  when  I  was  there. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Under  Gen.  Dickman. 

Mr.  Jatoes.  The  cost  to  the  Government  would  not  be  any  less, 
would  it,  under  this  proposed  new  plan? 

Gen.  Chasiberlain.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  no  less. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  approve  of  the  latter  part  of  section  1,  lines 
12  to  23,  inclusive,  on  page  2,  giving  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  some  one 
else  the  same  |)owers  in  peace  times  as  we  gave  the  President  in  the 
Overman  Act  in  time  of  war,  giving  the  President  the  authority  to 
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make  such  distribution  or  redistribution  of  the  duties,  powers,  etc., 
of  the  departments  and  bureaus  as  he  may  deem  necessary?  Do  you 
approve  any  part  of  that? 

Uen.  Chamberlain.  I  believe  that  we  must  have  a  very  strong 
General  Staff  on?anization.  I  believe,  however,  tliat  the  duties  of 
the  General  Staff  should  not  extend  into  administration.  Tlie  (ien- 
eral  Staff  should  determine  all  matters  of  policy,  but  when  it  under- 
takes administration  I  think  it  is  getting  out  of  its  proper  sphere. 
Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  James.  I  take  it  from  your  answer  that  you  do  not  approve  of 

f iving  the  powers  that  would  be  granted  in  that  part  of  section  1 
rom  lines  12  to  23,  on  page  2  ? 

Gen.  Chaubebuin.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.  That  would  be  too  broad  a 
power. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  what  you  desired  to  say 
about  your  branch  of  the  service? 

Gen.  Chamberuin.  Not  quite,  Mr.  Chairman.  T  have  read,  I 
think,  all  the  testimony  which  has  been  given  before  the  committees. 
A  moment  ago,  Mr.  Oliairman,  you  spoke  of  the  views  that  had  been 
expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  understand  those  views,  but 
several  officers  have  expressed  views,  either  in  approval  of  abolish- 
ing the  Inspector  General's  Department  or  of  curtailing  the  sphere 
of  its  activities.  None  of  these  views,  as  expressed,  have  been  con- 
crete. They  have  been  of  a  very  general  nature. 

As  regams  the  status  of  the  Inspector  GeneraPs  Department,  in 
my  judgment,  its  activities  should  not  be  limited  by  statute.  It 
should  h&  independent  of  the  General  Staff;  it  should  be  an  agency 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  After  all  is  said,  it  depends  upon  the  will 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  military  commander,  as  to  the  work  of 
inspectors,  because  an  inspector  can  not  make  an  inspection  without 
an  order.  He  has  to  have  the  order  in  order  that  when  he  enters  a 
command  he  will  have  a  stotus. 

The  Chaibman.  How  lat^  a  force  have  you  at  the  oresent  time 
in  your  department? 

Gen.  CHAMBERiiAiN.  The  statutory  provision  for  the  department; 
that  is,  the  national -defense  act  oi  1916,  provides  for  32  officers. 
During  the  war  we  have  had  as  high  as  250.  Now,  I  think,  we 
have  105,  including  accountants.  The  number  is  being  reduced. 

We  have  received  instructions  that  under  the  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress allowing  18,000  officers  for  the  next  year  that  our  allowance 
will  be  82.  Of  that  number  14  are  still  in  Europe. 

Under  the  General  Staff  bill  which  contemplates  an  Army  of 
500,000  men  the  table  submitted  by  me  called  for  95  officers.  Of 
course,  the  number  of  officers  which  the  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
men  requires  is  not  entirely  a  function  of  the  number  of  men.  It  is 
to  a  considerable  degree  a  function  of  organization.  There  must  be 
inspectors  at  headquarters  of  territorial  departments,  at  large  camps, 
etc.  Also  divisions  and  other  larger  tactical  organizations  must 
have  inspectors.  That  number  was  based  upon  a  field  army  of  5 
Army  corps  and  21  divisions.  With  fewer  than  5  Army  corps,  the 
number  could  be  correspondingly  reduced,  and  with  fewer  than  21 
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div  isions  the  number  tould  be  correspondingly  reduced.  The  num- 
ber of  inspectors  provided  for  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General 
could,  for  a  smaller  Army,  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  CiiAiRHAx.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Not  absolutely  in  proportion,  but  it  could  be 
materially  reduced.  It  would  depend  upon  organization. 

Should  universal  training  be  embodied  in  the  bill  it  would  involve 
training  centers  which  would  call  for  inspectors. 

AVithout  full  4niowledge  as  to  organization  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
number  deSnitely.  I  have  some  tables  prepared  here,  provisional 
tables,  which  contain  the  most  accurate  estimate  which,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  insert  those  tables  in  the  hearing? 


thorizing  18,000  officers  from  October  31,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920,  an 
allotment  of  82  has  been  made  to  this  department.  Deducting  there- 
from the  14  without  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  leaves 
68  for  duty  in  the  United  States.  The  total  number  of  officers  on  duty 
in  the  Inspector  General's  Department  at  this  time  is  105,  and  a  re- 
duction of  23  to  be  effective  October  31  is  imder  way,  which  will  re- 
duce the  tota}  number  of  officers  in  the  department  to  the  authorized 
allotment  of  82. 

On  May  10, 1919,  pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  War  a  table  of  organization  for  the  Inspector  General's  De- 
partment was  prepared.  This  table  was  based  upon  an  Army  of  en- 
listed strength  of  509,904;  organized  into  5  corps,  20  combat  and  1 
cavalry  division,  being  the  same  basis  of  organization  as  the  esti- 
mates for  personnel  by  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department.  This 
organization  called  for  95  commissioned  officers  and  98  enlisted  men. 

If  an  Army  of  a  less  number  than  509^000  is  provided  for,  a  reduc-^ 
tion  can  undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  estimated  personnel  for  this  de- 
partment. The  exact  amount  of  this  reduction  can  not  be  stated,  as 
the  personnel  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department  is  more  a  func- 
tion of  the  organization  than  of  the  strength  of  the  Army,  and  a 
definite  statement  can  not  be  made  as  to  what  the  pei-sonnel  should 
consist  of  imtil  it  is  known  just  what  organizatiwi  is  to  be  prescribed. 
If  the  Army  should  be  organized  into  corps  and  divisions  the  num- 
ber of  inspectors  could  be  reduced  one  for  each  corps  and  division 
less  than  that  ccmtemplated  by  the  original  War  Department  esti- 
mate. If  the  troops  composing  the  Army  should  be  asEUgned  to 
camps  and  posts,  the  number  of  inspectors  in  that  case  would  depend 
upon  the  number  of  camps  and  posts  occupied. 

Of  the  95  officers  estimated,  67  were  for  duty  in  the  office  of  the 
Inspector  General  and  at  headquarters  of  territorial  departments. 
If  flie  Army  authorized  consisted  of  250,000  to  300,000  enlisted  men. 
it  is  believed  that  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  or  7  could  be  made  in 
this  estimate : 
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Table  of  organization.  Inspector  Oeneral't  Department. 


Proponed  awiffnment  to  duty  of  95  officers  asked  for  in  the  Inspector  GfersTi 
Department,  based  upon  an  Army  of  an  enlisted  strength  of  509Mi  soldim. 
organized  into  4  Corps,  and  20  Combat,  and  1  Cavalry  division.^ 
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The  Chaihman.  When  you  say  the  permanent  establishment  you 
mean  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Gen.  CiiAMBEHLAiN,  I  mean  the  Regular  Army;  yes. 

The  CiiAiHMAN.  From  what  grades  do  they  come,  principally? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  The  statutory  provision  includes  no  grade  be- 
low the  grade  of  major.  But  during  the  war  officei-s  of  all  grades 
have  been  utilized;  several  captains  and  several  lieutenants. 

The  Chairsian.  Of  course,  the  Overman  Act  enables  you  to  make 
the  change? 
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Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes:  and  war  conditions  necessitate  the 
<  hange. 

The  Chairman.  H*»w  long  is  the  detail  from  the  line  to  the  In- 
spector General's  Department? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Four  years,  and  an  officer  below  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  can  not  be  redetailed  until  he  has  served  at  least 
two  years  with  the  branch  of  the  service  in  which  he  is  commis- 
sioneil.  ^ 

I  was  asked  the  question  before  the  Senate  committee  as  to  whether 
in  case  they  were  retained  I  thought  that  the  personnel  of  the 
■department  should  be  permanent  or  continued  as  a  detailed  per- 
sonnel. I  think  it  phould  be  continued  as  a  detailed  personnel, 
except,  perhaps,  in  tlie  grade  of  colonel.  There  would  be  advantages 
in  having  the  officers  of  the  grade  of  colonel  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  testimony  adduced  from  Gen. 
Williams  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Ordnance  Department  it  was  very 
■desirable,  because  of  the  special  character  of  the  work,  to  have 
■officers,  above  the  grade  of  major  at  least,  appointed  permanently. 
The  work  in  the  Inspector  General's  Department  is  not  of  such 
<?haracter  that  an  officer  of  the  field  Army  could  not  perform  the 
T7ork  ? 

Gen.  CirAMBERLAiN.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  that  most  of  the 
work  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department  is  such  that  an  officer 
who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Army  can  perform  that  duty  much 
better  than  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  really  be  a  good  thing  for  him  to  be 
detailed  to  the  Inspector  General's  Department  occasionally? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  believe  that  every  officer  who  has  served  a 
tour  in  the  Inspector  General's  Department  would  say  to  the  com- 
mittee if  he  had  an  opiiortunity  that  he  felt  himself  better  qualified 
to  perform  his  duties  in  the  line.  I  have  heard  no  contrary  views. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  the  matter  of  promotion  by  selec- 
tion any  study  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  have,  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  ypu  view  that  proposition? 

Gen.  ChamberIiAin.  I  am  opposed,  in  time  of  peace,  to  promotion 
.by  selection,  except  for  the  grade  of  general  officer.  - 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  existing  law? 

Gen.  Chasiberlain.  Yes.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  strict  system  of 
elimination,  coupled  with  graded  retii-ement.  The  claim  that  by 
selection  you  get  the  best  men  in  imiiortant  places  is  not  altogether 
sound.  It  is  tnie  that  you  will  get  excellent  men,  but  not  necessarily 
the  best  men.  In  my  judgment  our  aim  should  be  to  secure  maxi- 
mum efficiency'  throughout  the  Army,  rather  than  special  efficiency 
In  spots,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  teamwork. 

I  believe  that  any  system  that  keeps  in  the  service  officers  who  are 
disappointed  and  who  have  |;rievanceR  is  a  bad  system.  Any  officer 
who  IS  passed  will  feel  its  injustice,  and  in  some  cases  rightli^  so. 
.Such  an  officer  frequently  becomes  a  disturbing  element.  1  believe, 
if  we  have  a  system  of  elimination  in  operation  from  the  beginning 
of  an  officer's  career,  that  when  he  i-eaches  the  higher  grades  he  will 
be  efficient.  Any  officer  who  has  served  in  a  grade  lon^  enough 
to  reach  the  head  of  that  grade  will  have  demonstrated  his  fitness 
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or  unfitness  for  the  next  higher  grade.  If  fit  he  should  be  promoted. 
If  he  is  unfit  he  should  be  eliminated. 

The  Chairman,  How  many  years*  trial  would  you  give  an  officer 
in  the  lowest  grade,  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  for  instance? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Sometimes  it  take^i  only  a  short  time  for  a 
man  to  demonstrate  His  unfitness  to  be  an  officer.  However,  I  would, 
say  ordinarily  two  years. 

The  Chaikman.  Tlie  national  defense  act  fixes  a  provisional  ap- 
pointment for  two  years. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  fair  time,  although  I  think  that  an 
officer  might  be  brought  before  a  board  at  any  time.  Wlien  an  officer 
has  demonstrated  his  uselessness  and  his  inefficiency  the  sooner  he 
departs  the  better  for  the  Army. 

Mr.  James.  You  use  the  word  eliminate.^  By  that  do  you  mean 
to  put  the  officer  out  of  the  Army  or  put  him  on  tlie  retire<f  list  with, 
three-quarters  pay? 

(ien.  Chamberlain.  I  mean  that  if  he  were  to  be  eliminated  before 
he  had  served  a  certain  period,  say  five  years,  he  should  be  retired 
without  payi  After  that  period  I  would  retire  him  with  graded  pay. 
I  would  say  2  per  cent  of  his  pay  for  each  year  of  service.  I  say  2 
per  cent  because  that  rate  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  existing' 
law  when  applied  to  an  officer  retired  after  40  years'  service.  Under 
the  present  law  an  officer  who  retire  gets  75  per  cent.  The  amount 
received  should  be  limited  to  75  per  cent.  The  General  Electric  Co. 
retires  its  employees  on  the  basis  of  1^  per  cent  for  each  year  of  con- 
tinuous service,  so  that  with  40  yeai-s  service  all  employees  would 
get  60  per  cent  of  their  pay.  I  do  not  think  that  an  officer  who  has 
served  but  5, 10,  or  15  years  should  retire  with  75  per  cent  of  his  pay 
unless  his  retirement  is  due  to  physical  disability,  when  he  should 
receive  the  full  75  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  General,  the  provision  in  this  bill  in  reference  to 
promotion  by  selection  is  practically  the  same  plan  that  is  now  in 
vogue  in  the  Navy  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  A-dmiral  Sims'  letter  or  report  in 
reference  to  the  conditions  in  the  Navy! 
Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  that  law  .changed  or  repealed. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  am  goin£  to  a^  the  reporter  to  in- 
sert in  the  hearing  the  letter  of  Admiral  Sims  on  the  NavY  promo- 
tion system  that  is  found  in  the  Army  and  Kavy  Begister  of  July  24, 

1919. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

BEAB  ADMIBAI.  BIU8  CORDEICKS  IVATAL  FBOMOTIOH  STBISIC. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  8.  SimB,  president  of  tlie  Naral  War  Ckillege,  hnit  fur- 
nished, on  the  request  of  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Navy,  hie  "  Opinions  as  to  de- 
fects of  the  present  methml  of  selecting  officers  for  promotion  and  su^pstions 
as  to  liow  these  defects  nmy  readily  be  eliminate*]."   Rear  Admiral  Sims  snys: 

"Tlie  fuiidaniontal  defect  of  the  present  method  is  that,  with  the  informa- 
tion at  present  available,  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  a  board  of  admirals  to 
select  from  the  large  number  (many  hundreds)  of  candidates  in  the  various 
grades  those  best  fitted  to  jwrform  the  duties  of  the  next  higher  grade.  That 
Is,  It  is  impossible,  with  this  information  alone,  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  tlie  candldataa 
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"  The  only  luformatlon  upon  which  the  Judgment  of  the  board  can  be  based 
Is  the  usual  r^rts  of  fitness,  and  an  occasional  letter. 

"These  reports  do  not  enable  the  board  to  determine  the  relative  m«'ltB 
of  officers,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

"  (o)"They  are  Individual  reports,  made  by  relatively  a  very  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  otficers  in  the  grades  above  the  candidates,  and,  consequently, 
they  do  not  express  the  service  reputation  of  these  officers. 
[  '*  (6)  Moreover,  as  these  reports  extend  from  the  heginntng  of  an  officer's 

career  up  to  date,  there  is  only  a  small  propiHtlon  of  them  which  concern  an 
4^c«r*s  present  abtlttiefi,  and,  from  this  very  small  number  of  reports,  it  is 
all  the  more  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  candidate';*  service  reputation — upon 
which  alone  his  relative  merit  i-an  lie  establislietl. 

"  (c)  Not  only  Is  it  Impoasible,  from  a  consideration  of  a  certain  officer's 
fitness  reports  to  determine  his  service  r^utation,  but  it  is  equally  Impossible 
to  determine  his  fitness,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  officers  of  his 
grade. 

"  (4)  This  Impossibility  of  determining  the  relative  fitness  of  officers  is 
due  to  the  well-known  fiict  that  reports  of  fitness  are  practically  of  uniform 
fflortt,  being  generally  much  too  favorable. 

"  Rear  Admiral  T.  S.  Rfidgers,  who  has  been  a  niember  of  several  boards 
on  selection,  states.  In  a  recent  letter,  that  the  average  marks  are  between 
3.4  and  4.0,  where  4.0  expresses  i>erfection.  He  also  points  out  that  In  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  an  officer  Is  almve  or  helnw  the  average,  about 
balf  the  reports  rate  the  officers  as  "average"  iind  the  other  half  as  "almve 
the  average."  which,  being  a  uuitbenmtical  Impossibility,  sufficiently  illustrates 
both  the  unreliability  of  the  reports  and  the  impossibility  of  establiahing  reln- 
tlve  merit — and,  aa  the  establlshuient  of  relative  merit  is  wholly  essential 
In  determining  those  liest  qualified  for  promotion,  relative  merit  being,  in 
ftict,  the  fundamental  basis  of  selectiim.  It  ft)!!!*^^!  that  the  reports  of  fitness 
fail  of  their  objetrt — and  that,  consequently,  selections  for  promotion  Imseil 
upon  them  must  necew^arily  result  in  many  <ti»es  of  grave  injustice,  and  con- 
sequent injury  to  the  service. 

"All  these  facts  are  thoroughly  well  known  to  the  service,  where  every  officer 
has  a  reputation  which  extends  both  above  atid  below  his  grade,  but,"  particu- 
larly above,  as  officers  are  naturally  more  interestetl  In  the  abilities,  of  those 
below  them,  since  It  is  upon  these  abilities  that  their  own  success  largely  (t» 
peadB. 

"The  value  of  officers'  service  reputations  is  acknowledged  by  all.  It  la 
upon  these  reputations  that  officers  are  assigned  to  important  duties.  Admirals 
know  the  abilities  of  the  great  majority  of  the  captains,  liecause  they  ha%e 
served  with  many  of  them  since  tbey  were  midshipmen  or  ensigns  together — 
an  acquaintance  of  from  30  to  40  years — but  they  know  less  about  the  com- 
manders, and  less  still  about  the  lieutenant  commanders.  Tn  fact,  of  the  latter 
they  necessarily  know  the  merits  of  but  very  few.  The  consequence  Is  that,  as 
the  reports  of  fitness  are  admittedly  nearly  uniform,  not  to  mention  nUsIeading, 
It  Is  simply  impossible  for  the  board  to  determine  the  wholly  essential  basis 
of  Just  or  even  useful  selection,  that  is,  the  relative  merit  of  the  candidates. 

"  This  being  the  case,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  duty  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  when  called  upon  to  vote  upon,  say,  a  certain  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

"  The  circumstances  are  as  follows : 
"(a)  He  does  not  know  the  candidate. 
"(b)  He  does  not  know  his  service  reputation. 
"(c)  He  never  even  heard  his  name  before. 

"(d)  The  candidate's  report  of  fitness  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  lum- 
dreds  of  other  reports. 

Of  the  great  majority  of  these  hundreds  of  other  candidates  he  has 
DO  knowledge  tither  personal  or  by  reputation. 

"It  Is  manifestly  clear  from  the  above  that  a  vote  of  either  'yes'  or  'no' 
must  necessarily,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  a  grave  Injustice  either 
to  the  candidate  or  to  many  better  men  on  the  list — and  consequently  a  grave 
injury  to  the  service. 

"  This  grave  injury  has  already  been  Inflicted.  The  present  system  Is  thor- 
oughly discredited  throughout  all  grades.  The  present  state  of  mind  la  very 
near  to  revolt,  and  It  Is  believed  that  the  Congress  Is  already  influenced  by  it. 
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"As  a  uaCter  of  fact,  the  present  »ysteiu  is  Illogical  aatl  absurd,  and  it  is 
undermining  the  ranrnle  of  thr  service  by  diminishing  eontltlenee  In  the  senior 
oStcers. 

"  In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  member  of  Che  iMMird  on 
Helection  taaa  a  mora)  right  to  vote  npon  the  promotion  of.  say.  a  lieutenant 
conmiander  when  he  must  know  that  he  can  not  do  so  without  grave  Injustice 
to  at  least  many  of  the  candidates  concerned  and  without  grave  injury  to  the 
service. 

"  In  my  oi^nlon,  lie  has  no  right  to  cast  a  vote  under  these  circumstances. 

"This  conviction  is,  1  lM>Ileve.  growing  In  force  iind  may  soon  result  In  entire 
failure  of  the  present  system  unless  the  defects  noted  are  iil  once  rttrrected  by 
some  such  niiHllIioition  as  that  suggested  Ijelow. 

"  It  has  been  suRgesttMl  that  st-lectlons  for  each  grade  would  better  Im!  made 
l»y  a  iMtard  of  olliccrs  of  tUf  next  grudp  above.  For  the  reasons  otmve  Indicated 
lids  woulil  doubilcss  <lecrt'aKe  soniewliat  the  inevitable  injustice  of  the  present 
system,  but  only  In  degree.  nt>t  In  principle. 

"  Its  defect  is  that  the  number  (a  boiird  of  nine)  Is  too  small.  For  example, 
nn  nine  of  the  44H>  conimaiidets  on  the  list  know  nil  of  the  lleutenjint  coui- 
niandt^rs. 

"  But  each  i-oiuinaiuicr  tinows  n  great  uuniy  througli  years  of  i>ersonal  and 
intimate  ass^K-iatioii,  and  many  that  he  does  not  know  personally  he  knows  by 
reputnlion  through  frequent  discussions  of  their  abilities.  He  knows  who  are 
Ihe  "  crackerjncks  "  nn^l  is  always  trying  to  get  them  as  his  assistants — one  of 
Ihe  (rials  i>f  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

"Moreover,  the  cruckerjachs  among  the  lieutenant  commanders  are  known 
to  practically  every  one  of  the  commanders. 

"It  Is  the  oli.I('<'t  of  selection  to  determine  who  these  man  are  and  promote 
I  hem. 

"It.  tliereforc,  follows  that  this  essential  information  should  be  suppllwl  for 
the  guUlaiH-c  of  the  iMijird  by  all  nf  tlie  offlcers  of  the  grade  above. 

"  To  accomplish  this  would  require  no  change  in  the  law  any  more  than  It 
would  re<]ulre  an  act  of  the  Congress  to  change  the  form  of  the  present  fitness 
rc|)ort. 

"  All  tlie  ileiwrtment  ikhhI  do  Is  to  send  each  officer  n  list  nf  the  officers 
eligible  for  selection  from  the  grade  next  below  and  require  each  officer  to  sub- 
mit a  list  iif  those  whom  he  l>elleves  to  bi>  best  flttefl  for  promotion.  Fur  ex- 
ample. If  40  promotions  of  lieutenant  conminnders  were  to  Iw  made,  each  com- 
mander's list  would  contain  40  names,  and  nif  lists  would  be  subndttefl  for  the 
guidance  of  the  IxianI  of  adnilnils. 

"  It  can  readily  lie  ilcternilned  from  thes(»  lists  which  officer  has  the  highest 
average  standing  and  which  has  the  second  highest  and  so  on  Hp  to  the  40th. 
It  is  a  ipiestlon  of  simple  arithmetic. 

"Tills  final  list  of  40  would,  therefore,  be  based  uinm  the  cnimlilned  opinions 
of  the  414  commanders,  and  their  opinions  are  baseil  upon  l>oth  their  persona) 
knowledge  of  these  men  and  upim  t)ie  reimtatlona  »f  the  men  for  ability  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  next  higher  grade — qualities  that  are  continuously 
under  discussion  hi  the  gra<le  above. 

"Of  course.  It  may  he  assumed  that  some  of  the  414  commanders  may  be  in- 
HiipncHl,  In  the  case  of  one  or  more  officers,  by  personal  preference  or  prejudice: 
but  as  it  cjin  not  be  assumed  that  many  commanilers  wovdil  be  similarly 
influenced  in  favor  of  the  same  candidates,  it  follows  that  nil  such  cases  would 
eliminate  each  other.  That  Is.  there  is  no  chan<'e  of  any  of  the  purely  (lersonnl 
favorites  of  individual  commanders  being  Included  in  the  final  list  of  40. 

"It  is  often  objected  that  personal  popularity  would  catise  an  officer  to  l>e 
selected  by  this  method,  whereas  unpopularity  would  prevent  an  able  officer's 
selection.  This  is,  of  course,  true,  but  it  is  as  it  should  be,  ))ectU8e  (mpularlty 
Is  a  very  valuable  ndlltary  quality,  and  the  opposite  quality  not  on).v  often 
renders  an  able  officer  quite  useless  In  nmny  important  positions,  but  often 
positively  harmful — as  all  know  who  have  borne  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  subordinates. 

"It  should  be  noteil  that  the  method  proposed  simply  i>rovlde8  essential  in- 
formation required  by  the  board.  For  example,  some  of  the  officers  on  the 
final  list  of  40,  derlveil  from  the  grade  above,  might  have  to  be  eliminated 
because  of  physical  defects  not  known  to  the  service  or  for  other  reasons. 

"The  merit  of  the  proposed  method  Is  that  It  not  only  provides  positive 
evidence  nf  the  candidate's  service  standing,  but  it  is  such  tliat  uo  chaiKe  of 
unfairness  i-an  be  brought  against  it.    Xo  officer  can  reasonably  complain 
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because  he  \mh  not  been  placeil  on  the  list  of  40  by  tlie  )uajurlt.v  of  the  4CN> 
officers  of  the  in'ade  above  him. 

"It  Is  trne  that  the  service  oiilnlon  (derived  fr<»m  the  grade  above  those  se- 
lected) inay  not  in  some  cases  result  In  selection  of  the  very  ablest  man :  but 
It  sliould  be  especially  noted  that  It  Is  of  (treat  importance  tbat  the  nien  ailvnnced 
should  be  those  that  the  service  believes  to  be  the  best. 

"It  may  even  be  stated  that  tlie  Imiwrtnnee  of  the  servh-e  belief  in  the  men 
who  may  eventually  be  their  lendern  can  not  be  exagfterated.  In  fact,  m 
great  Is  the  influence  of  service  confidence  In,  and  loyalty  to,  the  leader  that  It 
may  confidently  be  stated  that  ttuch  a  leader  would  render  more  eflident  wrvlce 
than  a  somewhat  abler  man  who  did  nut  enjoy  this  coofldence. 

"No  arguments  have  ben  advanced  herein  as  to  the  desirability  of  fair 
selectiou — that  is,  of  the  iirlnelple  of  selection.  It  is  assumed  that  selection  is 
necessary  for  military  efficiency  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  the  ha.sis  of 
success  in  all  oonsideralde  urga nidations,  both  civil  and  military,  thnrngbout 
the  world. 

"It  Is  further  assumed  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  Is,  the  majority 
of  any  service  will  always  be  opi)ose<l  to  selection  in  auy  form  and  strongly 
in  ftivor  of  proniothm  hy  seniority,  heciiuse  the  latter  practically  assures  each 
officer  reaching  tlag  rank  if  his  health  luiU]f  out  iind  he  coinniits  no  grave  errors 
either  official  or  personal. 

"Tills  human  motive  may  Im'  Illustrated  hy  supjMishij;  that  the  employees  of 
a  great  railroad  were  aske4l  to  de<'ide  hy  vote  as  to  whether  they  would  prefer 
to  retain  their  system  of  promotion  by  selection  or  adopt  a  promotion  by 
sralorlty  that  would  insure  each  employee  retiring  at  64  with  the  rank  and 
threenjuarters  of  the  pay  of  a  general  manager." 

Gen.  Chambkri,ain.  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  more  word  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  promotion.  The  argument,  I  think,  whiclt 
one  hears  jijenerally  in  favor  of  selection  is  that  promotion  by  se- 
lection will  prod'  every  officer  to  be  up  ami  doin^  all  tlie  time, 
to  be  on  the  qui  vive.  That  may  be  true.  It  will,  however,  I 
believe  prod  him  to  Ite  workinjr  not  only  for  efficiency  l)Ut  it  will 
prod  him  to  l)e  workinjr  for  otlier  kinds  of  influence  and  prefer- 
ment. As  to  how  much  that  would  sig^nify  would  depend  entirely 
upon  local  conditions.  If  an  officer  knows  that  if  he  does  not  make 
ffood  he  will  be  eliminated,  it  will  be  a  very  strcmg  incentive  to  put 
forth  his  best  effort.s. 

Mr.  Wise.  Would  not  the  same  thin^  hold  true  in  that  case  as 
it  would  in  the  othcr  ^  The  influence  would  be  outside  that  would 
cause  him  to  be  reported  efficient  when  he  was  not  efficient.  Would 
there  not  be  the  same  motive  prompting  the  officer  in  trying  to 
stay  in  the  Army^ 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  The  same  motive  would  l)e  there  but  the  prob- 
ability of  success  would  be  less.  But  even  if  it  did  the  evils  would 
not  He  so  great.  Hnder  the  elimination  system,  when  a  man  is 
))assed  over  he  is  out. 

Mr.  WisB.  I  understand,  but  what  1  was  fretting  at  is  this,  that 
he  would  make  the  same  kind  of  effort  to  keep  from  being  elim- 
inated from  the  Army  as  he  would  to  secure  his  promotion,  the 
same  influence  and  the  same  motive.  I  can  not  quite  see  the  ditfer- 
ence.  In  other  wonls.  if  he  had  fhe  favor  of  certain  individuals 
they  would  not  eliminate  him.  and  if  he  had  the  favor  of  certain 
individuals  he  would  be  promoted.  Why  would  he  not  do  the 
same  thing  in  one  case  as  in  the  other? 

Gen.  Chabiberlain.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  explain  that  in 
concrete  form.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  wouhl  work  to  the 
same  extent.   The  Iward  should  I>e  carefully  selected:  its  action 
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should  be  final ;  that  is,  no  officer  should  l>e  promoted  unless  recom- 
mended by  the  board.    The  hiw  sliould  so  state. 

The  Chairman.  The  existing  law  allows  a  board  to  pass  upon 
an  officer's  qualifications  when  he  goes  up  for  examination  for  pro- 
motion.  That  is  the  present  law.  as  I  understand  it. 

Gen.  Chambkki*ain.  His  profe^ional  qualifications. 

The  Chaikman.  If  he  does  not  pass  his  examination  he  is  set 
buck  for  one  year,  or  he  is  given  one  year's  time  to  make  up  his 
studios,  and  he  can  come  up  for  an  examination  again  at  the  end 
of  that  ypai"-  He  comes  up  for  the  second  examination  and  fails 
again.  The  Itoard,  as  I  undenitand  the  practice,  ought  to  recom- 
mend his  elimination.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  in  how  many 
cases  officers  have  Ijeon  eliminated  under  such  conditions? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  could  not  ^ive  any  definite  information 
on  that  subject.  Some  have  l>een  eliminated.  But  the  system  as 
applied  heretofore  Iins  not  l>een  satisfactory.  But  I  believe  if 
Congress  will  make  that  pmvision,  that  under  the  new  conditions 
it  would  be  carried  out.  I  Iwlievo  it  can  be  made  to  function  with- 
out difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  into  the  hearings  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  committee  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  officers 
who  have  I>een  dropped  from  the  Army  for  failure  on  two  succes- 
sive yeai-s  to  pass  the  examination  for  promotion. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Who  could  tell  ns  that? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  The  Adjutant  General  would  be  the  one  to 
tell  you  that.  The  only  way  I  could  get  it  would  be  from  The  Adju- 
tant General.  As  I  have  said,  in  the  past  that  provLsion  has  not 
amounted  to  much.  T  lielieve  that  conditions  are  different;  I  be- 
lieve that  the  attitude  of  the  Army  is  entirely  diflferent  now  from 
what  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Wise, 
do  you  imagine  that  the  failure  to  drop  them  from  the  Army  after 
they  had  shown  that  they  could  not  pass  the  examinations  for  pro- 
motion was  due  to  an  inffuence  of  some  kind  or  other  ? 

(iren.  Chamberlain.  Not  altogether.  It  was  due  in  part  perhaps 
to  sentiment. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  an  officer  of  the  Army  should  not  be 

dropped  ? 

<Ten.  Chamberlain.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  AVise.  it  is  difficult  to  formu- 
late a  concrete  statement.  When  I  first  came  into  the  Army  there 
were  no  examinations  for  promotion.  Tliere  was  no  way  of  elimin- 
ating an  offi<>er  unless  he  died,  or  was  found  physically  unfit.  In 
fact,  we  did  not  even  have  compulsive  retirement  for  age.  First 
the  law  provided  for  retirement  at  64  years  of  age.  and  later  on 
for  examination  for  promotion.  'During  the  Spanish- American  War 
the  examinations  for  promotion  were  a  farce;  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  examinations  were  taken  seriously.  But  elim- 
ination was  not  rigidly  enforced.  It  takes  time  for  changes  to  soak 
in  and  get  hold.  I  believe  elimination  would  work  honestly  and 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question.  In  time  of 
war  do  you  favor  promoting  officers  by  selection  or  by  examina- 
tion? 
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(Ten.  Chamberlain.  Selection  in  time  of  wiir.  No  other  policy 
would  work. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  it  is  tlie  ijeneral  i*lpa  among'  laymen — you  said 
in  time  of  pence  yon  did  not  favor  it.  It  strikes  me  that  tlie  very 
puroose  of  an  Army  in  time  of  peace  is  to  he  ready  for  war. 

Now  suppose,  we  proceed  on  tne  other  system  and  promote  ofH:'ers 
who  are  not  qualified  just  l>ecause  tliey  are  seniors.  As  soon  as  war 
comes  there  may  he  an  officer  in  a  very  inipoi-tant  place  who  is  unfit. 
The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  eliminate  him.  Wliy  not  or- 
ganize the  Army  in  time  of  peace  in  just  lus  efficient  a  manner 
us  we  would  do  in  time  of  war,  and  not  have  an  inefficient  officer 
in  some  important  place  who  jierhajw  hjis  allowed  his  department 
to  fall  behind  other  departments  and  l)e  not  as  efficient  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  not  allow  him  to  do  that  simply  to  keep  his  good  will 
while  he  is  in  the  Army  in  time  of  peace? 

Gen.  Chambbrl.\ix.  I  tlunk  any  such  piYiposition  would  1m>  nl>- 
surd.  My  belief  is  that  if  an  officer  is  not  competent  for  promotion 
he  should  not  l»e  i>romoted.  and  that  is  tlie  whole  object  of  elimina- 
tion, to  piTvent  just  the  conditions  which  you  assume, 

Mr.  Dent.  Tn  other  wortls.  you  believe  when  he  is  not  fit  to  be 
the  head  of  some  department  he  should  l»e  eliminated  from  the  Army 
entirely,  whoever  he  might  be? 

(len.  CiiA5iBKRi^\ix.  Xot  at  all.  It  is  not  the  question  of  Iwing 
the  head  of  a  department. 

Mr.  Dent.  Or  any  other  |)OHitioa  in  the  Army? 

(len.  Chamberlain.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  served  for 
years,  we  will  say,  as  a  major,  and  it  is  duly  decided  that  he  is 
unfit  to  be  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Tn  that  case  his  usefulness  us  a 
major  will,  I  believe,  be  ended. 

Mr.  Wise.  Why  would  that  be?  He  might  be  a  most  excellent 
major  and  his  limitations  might  l)e  such  that  he  would  not  make  a 
good  lieutenant  colonel,  or  a  good  colonel,  or  a  good  general.  Why 
would  he  not  still  be  a  good  major,  if  he  wanted  to  stay  in  the 
Army? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  The  duties  of  the  two  do  not  materially  differ. 
If  he  has  been  a  good  major  he  will  doubtle.ss  make  a  good  lieuten- 
ant colonel.  Rejection  for  promotion  would  probably  be  because  he 
had  not  made  good  as  a  major. 

Mr.  Wise.  Who  will  determine  his  fitness?  Wi41  it  l)e  determined 
by  an  examination  held,  or  will  it  be  by  some  officer  in  the  Army 
who  has  had  him  under  his  contcpl? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  It  is  determined  by  a  boai-d.  The  board  

Mr.  Wise  (interposing).  What  does  that  board  know  about  it  ex- 
cept what  somebody  tol<l  them,  unless  they  had  seen  the  man? 

Gen  Chambehlain.  The  board  will  take  into  consideration  the 
officer's  record.  From  time  to  time,  at  least  once  a  year,  every  offi- 
cer is  reported  upon  by  his  superiors  as  to  his  efficiency.  The  board 
will,  fnrUier  than  that,  submit  this  officer  to  such  technical  and 
other  examination  as  it  may  see  fit.  For  instance,  if  it  is  examining 
a  major  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel,  in  addition  to  theoretictil 
examination  it  will  probably  take  him  out  and  give  him  a  regiment 
on  the  field,  or  a  battalion  on  the  field  and  call  upon  him  to  conduct 
certain  movements;  it  will  give  him  certain  tactical  problems  to 
solve,  perhaps,  on  the  field,  and  perhaps  not.    In  other  (J^*^|^tT}^ 
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will  give  him  a  pi-ofessional  examination.  In  addition  to  that  it 
will  examine  his  record  as  to  character,  and  his  record  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  during  the  time  he  has  been  a  major. 

Mr.  Wise.  Would  any  large  business  concern  in  the  country  make 
promotions  on  that  theory  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  The  conditions  are  entirely  diflferent.  In  a 
large  business  concern  the  people  who  make  the  promotions  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  entire  personnel,  and  the  question  of  efficiency 
is  one  of  dollai-s  and  cents.  It  is  not  n  question  of  opinion.  If  a  man 
has  had  charge  of  a  certain  section,  or  a  certain  department,  the 
records  will  show  just  what  that  department  has  done  this  week, 
and  last  week;  this  month,  and  last  month;  and  if  that  department 
does  not  show  satisfactory  results  that  man  is  fired.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  showing  is  unusually  good,  he  is  promoted.  It  is.  en- 
tirely different  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  will  concede  that  in  a  factory  a  man  might 
make  an  excellent  foreman  who  would  be  an  absolut«  failure  as  the 
superintendent  of  that  factory? 

uen.  Chamberlain.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  (iReene.  Why  should  not  a  man  make  a  good  captain  and  be 
perfectly  competent  to  i)erform  the  duties  of  a  captain,  while  as  a 
colonel  he  might  not  Imve  the  capacity  to  take  care  of  other  things  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  frequently  happens. 

Mr.  Greene.  Why  not,  if  a  man  demonstrates  his  abilit;^  as  a  cap- 
tain, and  does  not  demonstrate  any  further  ability,  let  him  remain 
as  a  captain  ? 

Gen  Chamberlain.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
demonstrate  any  further  ability  until  we  try  him. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  find  him  a  failure  as  a  major.  If  that  happens, 
could  lie  not  lx»  demoted  instead  of  being  eliminated  from  the  Army  ^ 

Gen.  CiiAMBEKi^iN.  For  the  very  reason  1  gave  originally  for 
objecting  to  promotion  by  selection.  Just  the  moment  you  demot<» 
a  man  mr  cause  or  go  over  his  head  you  have  discredited  that  man 
in  the  ey^  of  his  sul>ordinate.s  and  in  the  eye.s  of  the  enlisted  men. 
You  have  discouraged  him;  you  have  taken  the  heart  out  of  him 
and  his  usefulness  is  diminished. 

Mr.  Wise.  Do  you  not  <lo  that  in  war  i  If  the  pinch  came,  would 
he  not  be  in  a  worse  position  tlien  than  Ire  would  be  in  peace  time? 

Gen.  CiiAMBERL-XiN.  No.  In  war  quick  action  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. If  a  man  does  not  make  good,  he  must  get  out  of  the  way. 
Another  must  go  in.  Furthennow,  a  man  may  be  jumped  to-dav. 
but  to-morrow  he  himself  may  go  up.  Things  move  very  quickly  in 
war. 

You  were  referring  to  a  business  concern.  1  am  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  a  few  large  concerns,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  any 
large  Inisiness  organization  like  the  Genera]  Electric  Co.  or  the 
ITnited  States  Steel  Corporation  that  as  a  general  proposition  they 
give  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  length  of  service?  We  are 
speaking  of  promotion. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  In  these  big  busine,ss  concerns  the  matter  of 
promotion  is  one  of  seniority,  except  where  they  want  a  man  to  till 
a  particular  job.  In  this  scheme  of  promotion  if  an  officer  is  wanted 
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to  be  a  chief  of  bureau  or  an  assistant  chief  of  stuif  he  can  be  taken 
from  anywhere ;  that  is  not  a  permanent  promotion. 

Mr.  Wise.  Coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  on  the  basis 
of  two  years,  is  there  any  bureau  or  any  boartl  that  can  tell  what  is 
in  a  man  by  trying  him  in  one  place  for  two  years  and  then  eliminat- 
ing him  if  he  is  not  fit?  Might  there  not !«  some  other  place  where 
he  might  be  tried  and  where  he  might  make  good,  or  might  he  not 
be  tried  in  some  other  place  to  see  whether  he  can  make  good  ? 

Gen.  Chambeblain.  He  might  and  perhaps  would,  but  a  period  of 
two  years  is  usually  sufficient  to  determine  whether  fxii"ther  trial  is 
jostined. 

Mr.  KfiARNB.  In  the  method  of  promotion  bv  selection,  suppose 
there  was  a  vacancy  of  a  brigadier  general  and  you  were  going  to 
fill  that  vacancy  from  the  immediate  rank  below.  Then  suppose^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  question,  there  were  two  men  from  that  grade 
who  were  taking  the  examination.  One  of  them  was  to  be  selected. 
Do  you  not  thmk  the  better  politician  of  the  two  would  possibly 
land  the  job  in  many  instances  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Kearns,  of  course  most  of  our  selection  is 
made  from  colonel  to  brigadier  general.  That  is  the  present  law. 
so  you  would  have  to  go  below  the  grade  of  colonel. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  take  an  illustration  below  that.  Do  yoti  not 
think  that  if  there  were  two  men  taking  an  examination  for  promo- 
tion from  major  to  lieutenant  colonel,  say,  and  they  were  alwut 
equal  in  their  examination;  suppose  their  papers  would  show  they 
were  about  equal.  Do  you  not  think  the  better  politician  of  the  two, 
the  man  who  knew  best  how  to  stand  in  with  the  board,  would 
probably  be  selected,  the  human  element  coming  in  there? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  think  the  human  element  would  enter,  but 
not  in  exactly  the  way  you  apparently  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Kearna.  I  hare  in  mind  the  old-fashioned  politician  that  T 
suppose  exists  in  the  Army  us  well  as  in  civil  life. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  1  think  where  the  hmnan  element  would  come 
in  is  this:  We  have  a  board  of  officers,  and  there  are  two  names,  we 
will  say,  before  that  board,  I  am  on  that  Imard.  One  of  those  men 
I  know,  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  very  high-class  officer.  I  have  seen 
his  work,  I  have  inspected  his  command,  and  I  know  all  about  him. 
The  other  man  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  inspected  his  command. 
But  his  record  is  good  and  some  one  else  says  he  is  fine.  Naturally, 
other  things  being  equal,  I  am  going  to  recommend  the  man  who 
I  personally  know  has  made  goml.  That  is  where  the  human  element 
comes  in. 

Mr.  Ke.vkns.  Iteraiist'  perhaps  your  family  lias  associated  wiiii 
his  family,  and  you  have  associated  with  hini.  and  there  Ls^a  bond  of 
imion  or  friendship  l)etwi»en  you  that  gives  you  a  kindly  Reeling  for 
that  man? 

Gen.  Chamhf.hl.\ix.  Of  course.  I  would  not  acknowledge  that  iter- 

sonal  considerations  would  influence  nic  under  those  circumstances. 
But  I  understand  wliat  yen  mean.  Of  coui-se.  the  human  element 
comes  in,  as  it  will  come  in  anywhere  in  life,  but  I  believe  if  we  cau 
get  a  good  law  and  a  good  policy  the  human  element  wilt  not  inter- 
fere materially. 

The  Chairman.  General,  if  your  views  were  to  prevail,  se-  t"on  54 
on  page  42  of  this  bill  would  have  to  be  eliminated.    Th4t  secti<m 
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provides  "That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  so  a? 
to  discharge  any  officer  from  the  Regular  Army  or  to  deprive  hini 
of  the  commission  which  he  now  holds  therein."  You  could  not  dis- 
charge an  officer  under  your  plan  of  elimination  unless  there  wm 
stricken  from  this  tentative  bill  of  the  War  Department. 

Gen.  CiuMBERLAix.  You  mean  the  discharge  prior  to  five  years! 

The  CmiBMAN.  No:  I  mean  at  any  time. 

(Jen.  Chambeklaik.  Xo;  that  is  not  a  discharge;  tliat  h  a  retire- 
ment.   You  can  always  retire  an  officer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  true.  This  provision  pmvides  fur 
the  discharge  of  the  officer. 

Gen,  Cha5i»kkl.\in,  That  is  only  prior  to  five  yeai-s. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  No;  there  is  no  limitation  here.    The  langue  i>. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  so  as  to  dischai^  «iT 
officer  from  the  Regular  Army  or  to  tleprive  him  of  the  coinmuawm 
which  he  now  holds  therein." 

So  that  if  a  man  were  examined  and  could  not  pass  his  examiiu- 
tion  and  were  recommended  for  dismissal,  he  could  not  be  di^iissed* 

Gen.  Chamberlain,  You  could  not  dismiss  an  officer,  but  yo» 
could  retire  him.   You  could  apply  graded  retirement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  say. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Except  in  war  time  an  officer  can  be  clismiiswl 
only  by  court-martial. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  re^oininending,  as  I  underhand  il. 
that  if  the  officer  can  not  meet  the  situation  and  does  not  sAvyv 
efficiency',  the  board  passing  upon  his  qualifications  ought  to  rMom- 
mend  his  "elimination.'*  as  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Gen.  (^HAMBERLAiN.  Elimination  from  the  active  list;  that  is  what 
I  mean.  I  said  the  elimination  must  be  coupled  witli  a  graded  n- 
tirement.    I  thought  I  explained  what  I  meant  by  that. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  was  on  a  basis  of  2|  per  cent  a  vear? 

(iien.  Chamberlain.  Two  per  cent  a  year  was  my  suggestion. 

The  Chairman,  We  have  nad  a  suggestion  of  3  per  cent  from  one 
officer  and  a  suggestion  of  2^  per  cent  fi-om  another  officer. 

Gen.  CiiAMRKRLAiN.  It  is  the  principle  I  have  in  mind,  a  certain 
per  cent  a  year.  What  per  cent  it  shall  be  is  a  question  for  Congres 
to  determine,  and  I  simply  .suggest  2  per  cent  as  that  would  give  the 
officer  who  has  40  yeai-s'  active  service  in  the  Army  about  what  he 
gets  now. 

Mr.  James.  I  a.skcd  Gen.  Harris  this  <iuestion  the  other  day  :  I'l 
case  a  Regular  Army  officer  was  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  lht> 
lieutenant  colonel  was  a  National  Guard  officer,  and  the  regiuifTit 
was  in  battle,  and  both  of  those  officers  proved  to  Im*  absolutelT  in- 
competent, so  that  several  hundred  men  were  killed,  what  would  be 
the  result  so  far  as  the  National  (iuard  officer  and  the  Regular  Anny 
officer  are  concernetl  ?  Would  not  tlie  general  result  Ik*  that  the 
National  Guardsman  would  be  dismissed  from  the  service  and  the 
Regular  Army  officer  would  be  put  on  the  retired  list  ?  He  said  that 
was  the  lawi  unless  the  Regular  Army  officer  should  l>e*  court- 
niartialed.  Do  you  not  think  the  law  should  be  changed  so  that  in 
cases  of  that  kind,  where  both  men  woidd  be  equally  to  blame,  the 
National  (Tuardsman  .should  be  placed  on  the  same  Imsis  as  the  nwn 
in  the  Regular  Army? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  You  mean  placed  on  the  retii-ed  list? 
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Mr.  James.  No;  both  court-martialed. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  question; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question.  I  tliink  that  diiring  this  war 
the  policy  has  been  to  try  Regular  Army  officers  in  many  instances 
where  a  National  Guard  officer  or  a  Xatioual  Army  officer  would  not 
be  tried.  I  know  tliat  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Inspector  General's 
Department.  I  have  recommended  many  cases  of  trial  of  Regular 
Army  officers,  which,  if  they  had  been  temporary  officers,  I  would 
not  have  recommended  their  trial,  and  in  many  cases  I  have  recom- 
mended that  officers  temporarily  in  the  service  be  not  tried,  when  if 
they  had  been  Regular  Army  officers  I  would  have  reconunended 
their  trial. 

What  Gen.  Harris  meant  was  this,  I  think.  If  you  have  a  National 
Guard  officer  who  has  a  temporary  command,  and  a  Regular  Army 
officer  who  has  a  permanent  command,  and  they  both  fail  to  make 
good,  the  tempoi*ary  officer  will  be  dropped  out.  The  regular  officer 
will  be  reduced  to  his  perntanent  rank.  He  may  be  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  Ills  temporaiy  rank,  while  his  permanent  rank  in  the  Regular 
Army  may  be  a  cap^in  or  a  major.  He  will  be  demoted,  just  as  far 
as  he  can  be  d^oted  by  orders. 

Mr.  James.. I  put  the  same  question  to  him  as  I  put  to  you,  What 
would  happen  in  the  cases  of  those  two  officers,  and  1  asked  him  if 
it  was  not  the  practice  that  the  one  would  be  kept  in  the  service  and 
the  other  released,  and  he  said  it  was  the  law. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  is  true,  but  the  Regular  Army  officer 
oould  be  demoted— so  far  as  he  could  be  demoted  by  ordei's. 

Mr.  James.  If  he  proved  to  be  so  incompetent  that  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred men  were  killed,  should  he  not  be  court-martialed? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  A 
man  may  make  an  eror  of  judgment,  and  not  be  subject  to  court- 
inartial.  On  the  other  hand  he  might  do  something  which  would 
bring  him  before  a  court-martial.  You  would  have  to  have  a  con- 
crete case. 

Mr.  James.  If  a  man  made  such  an  error  of  judgment  that  200  men 
were  killed,  should  he  not  be  court-martialed? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  If  it  were  an  honest  error  of  judgment — ^no. 

Mr.  James.  If  they  both  made  an  error  of  judgment,  on  the  same 
pro{)osition,  should  the  National  Guardsman  be  dismissed  from  the 
service,  if  he  made  the  same  error  as  the  Regular  Army  officers? 

Gen.  Chamberij^in.  Again,  that  would  depend  entirely  upon  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  James.  My  pei-sonal  iinpression  is,  whatever  the  law  is,  it 
ought  to  apply  to  the  National  Guardsman  the  same  as  to  the  regular 
officer,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difference  between  the  two 
classes. 

Gen.  Chambeblain.  The  law  does  apply  the  same.  You  take  away 
from  the  National  Guardsman  his  tempoi'ary  commission  which  he 
holds,  and  you  take  away  from  the  Regular  Army  officer  the  tem- 
porary commission  that  he  holds,  and  put  him  where  he  can  not 
repeat  that  error. 

Mr.  Jamxs.  But  one  you  dismiss  from  the  service  and  the  other  ^ou 
keep  in  the  service.  Should  not  both  be  dismissed  from  the  service, 
instead  of  keeping  a  man  in  the  service  who  has  proved  himself  to  be 
incompetent*  B,i,.edb,GoOgIe 
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Geu.  Chamberlain.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  I  want  elimina- 
tion. If  a  man  proves  himself  incompetent  I  want  him  eliminated 
from  the  active  list. 

Mr.  Keauns.  What  classes  of  cases  did  you  hnve  in  mind? 

Mr.  James,  ('uses  in  which  National  Guardsmen  claim  they  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  service,  whei-e  men  equally  guilty  have  been 
kept  in  tlie  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  was  done  constantly  during  the 
wfiY.  If  an  officer  proved  his  inefficiency  he  was  demoted  and  sent 
to  the  rear  and  not  jfiven  a  command. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  an  officer  was  ordered  to  charfje  in  battle,  to  take 
a  certain  iiosition.  and  if  hp  was  successful  you  would  pat  him  on 
the  back,  l)ut  if  he  was  unsuccessful,  you  would  court-martial  him  i 

Mr.  .Tames.  .Vbsolutely  not.  Suppose  you  were  told  to  go  so  far. 
and  contrary  to  all  orders  you  went  a  good  deal  farther,  and  had 
nothing  back  of  you  to  protect  von,  and  in  doing  that  you  had  200 
men  killed  in  your  regiment.    I'hat  is  absolute  murder. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  war  ilemonstrated  the  fact  that  an 
officer  should  obey  the  orders  given  him  and  do  no  moi-e  than  the 
orders  called  for.  An  officer  leading  a  battalion  or  a  contpany  did 
not  know  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  general  coiiunanding  the 
whole  battle,  and  therefore  his  disobedience  of  the  orders  given  him 
might  cause  the  loss  of  hundre<ls  or  thousands  of  men  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Wise.  General,  you  -stated  it  was  necessary  to  get  orders  fi-oni 
the  Secretary  of  War  when  you  wanted  to  send  a  man  to  a  camp, 
to  give  the  man  you  send  n  status.  What  is  such  a  man's  status 
when  he  gets  to  the  camps;  is  he  under  the  connnanding  officer! 

Gen.  C^iAMBEKiiAiN.  He  is  independent  of  local  control.  Out  of 
courtesy  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion, and  to  show  the  authority  under  wliich  he  is  acting,  an  inspec- 
tor upon  arriving  at  a  camp  would  show  his  orders. 

Mr.  Wise.  Ai-e  there  any  restrictions  placed  on  him? 

(Jen.  (^iiAMBERLAix.  None.  Each  commanding  general  has  his 
own  inspectors,  who  are  under  his  ('(mtrol,  who  imder  his  oi*ders 
ins|)ect  the  activities  which  are  under  his  conunand,  but  an  inspector 
acting  under  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  W^ar  has  no  restrictions 
placed  on  hiui  by  a  subordinate  commander. 

Mr.  Wise.  He  makes  a  report  back  to  you  ? 

Gen.  Chasiberlaix.  To  the  Inspector  General— yes. 

Mr.  Wise.  Is  that  a  confidential  report,  or  is  it  subject  to  having 
the  other  officers  look  at  it  ? 

Gen.  Chamberi*\in.  It  is  a  confidential  report  until  it  loaches  the 
Secretai-y  of  War.  Then  he  can  do  what  he  chooses  with  it.  If  in 
an  inspection  irregularities  or  defects  are  discovered  by  the  inspector 
which  he  is  going  to  report,  the  responsible  officer,  the  commanding 
officer  is  furnished  a  copy  of  such  irregularities  and  he  makes  a 
reply,  which  is  submitted  with  the  report. 

Mr.  Wise.  Suppose  the  inspector  was  a  captain  and  he  was  at  a 
camp  and  he  decided  that  the  training  was  not  good  and  that  the 
commanding  general  was  the  responsible  party  for  that  thing. 
Would  he  report  that  his  superior  officer  was  inefficient? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  He  would. 

Mr.  Wise.  He  would  not  give  the  commanding  general  a  copy 
of  the  report?  ^  . 
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Gen.  CuAMBEBLAiN.  No.  As  a  nmtter  of  fact,  during  the  war 
that  is  what  did  happen.  There  were  general  officers  and  field  offi- 
cers, not  only  of  the  Regular  Army,  but  of  the  National  (ruard  and 
National  Army  who  were  reported  &s  being  inefficient. 

Mr.  Wise.  You  think  that  junior  officer  will  feel  free  to  oriticizt* 
and  condemn  the  work  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  camp? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  purpose  for  whicli  they  are  there 
and  that  is  why  I  say  t^e  Inspector  GUmeraFs  Department  should  be 
an  independent  department  so  that  inspectors  will  feel  free  to 
criticize. 

Mr.  W18E.  That  was  the  purpose  of  my  (juestion ;  to  find  out  what 
restraints  they  are  under. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  None  nt  all.  As  you  nil  know  the  War  De- 
partment receives  hundreds  of  complaints  of  various  kinds.  A  com- 
plaint or  a  charge  will  come  to  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  (Tcneral. 
The  trouble  may  or  may  not  be  at  some  place  where  there  is  an 
inspector.  Ordinarily  a  case  is  not  referred  to  the  commander  where 
the  trouble  exists,  but  an  officer  goes  from  the  Washington  office  so 
that  he  will  be  entirely  independent  of  any  one  there,  and  if  the 
nsponsibility  rests  upon  the  commanding  officer,  it  is  so  reported. 

Mr.  Wise.  When  the  inspector  goes  there  to  make  a  si>ecia]  inves- 
tigation of  that  kind,  does  he  go  to  the  commanding  general  or  U> 
woae  other  officer  and  tell  hini.  his  purpose  there,  what  he  is  there 
for? 

Gen.  CHAHBBRI4AIN.  He  tells  him  he  is  thei'e  to  investigate  such 
and  such  a  l^l^^iig* 

Mr.  Wise.  Vnty  should  he  do  that?  Would  that  not  put  them  on 
notice,  and  if  they  were  so  inclined  word  could  be  passed  down  the 
line  that  this  inspecting  officer  was  there  to  inquire  about  a  certain 
thing?    Would  he  not  have  trouble  in  getting  information  ? 

Gen.  CiiAMBERL^MN.  No.  The  Inspector  General's  Department  is 
not  a  detective  bureau.  The  War  Department  has  an  Intelligence 
Department  which  handled  the  secret  service.  The  work  of  the  In- 
spector General's  Department  is  wide  open;  the  cards  aiv  on  the 
Uble. 

Bfr.  Wise.  If  I  understand  your  position  correctly,  it  strikes  me 
that  your  department  ought  to  be  independent.  It  seems  to  me  also 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  independent  that  an  officer  under  orders  on 
an  investigation  should  be  free  to  make  the  investigation  without 
patting  the  people  at  the  camp,  or  whei'ever  it  may  be,  on  notice 
that  he  is  going  to  investigate  them.  Why  should  that  not  be  so, 
because  he  makes  a  confidential  report  to  you  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  The  only  thing  he  does  is  to  let  the  command- 
ing general  know  what  he  is  there  for,  and  that  he  is  there  by 
authority. 

Mr.  Wise.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  and  the  Inspector  General's  Department  together? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not.  The  duties  are  entirely  different. 
The  strong  point  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department  today  is  that 
it  has  the  confidence  of  the  Army.  If  an  officer  or  an  enlisted  man 
has  a  good  case  he  deserves  that  the  investigation  be  made  by  an 
(dSoer  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department.  And  we  want  that 
confidence. 
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Mr.  Wise.  Suppose  some  officer  should  mistreat  a  private  for  any 
reason.   Your  inspector  would  go  down  to  the  place  where  that  had 
happened  and  make  an  investigation  of  thftt  charge.   There  might 
be  Uiree  or  four  privates  who  knew  something  about  it.   He  goes  , 
and  tells  that  officer   ^ 

Gen.  Chambehlaix  (interposing).  No;  he  does  not  tell  that 
officer;  but  he  ^roes  to  the  commanding  general  and  informs  him  that 
he  is  investigating  this  matter. 

Mr.  James.  But  the  commanding  general  has  already  had  that  in- 
vestigated by  his  inspector  and  he  ha.s  made  a  report  exonerating 
the  officer. 

Gen.  CnAUB£RLAiN.  Perhaps,  and  perhaps  not. 

Mr,  Wise.  Would  the  private  feel  free  to  discuss  with  your  officer 
what  occurred  there,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  camp  is  gowns'  to  get  a  copy  of  his  evidence  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  But  ne  does  not  get  a  copy  of  the  evidence.  I 
said  in  case  we  were  to  inspect  a  command  for  efficiency  that  would 
be  true,  but  not  so  in  case  of  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  these  privates  nel  like  testifying  before  your 
officer? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Experience  proves  that  thev  do,  because  their 
testimony  to  the  inspector  is  privileged,  if  Uiey  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  the  officer  says  they  have  not  told  the 

truth. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  what  the  officer  says.  The  inspec- 
tor is  there  to  get  all  the  facts  in  the  case  and  to  determine  what 
is  the  truth  and  what  is  not.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
/Officer  nays  it  is  the  truth;  it  is  a  questitm  of  getting  the  facts.'  If 
you  are  going  to  accept  what  some  one  person  says  without  other 
testimony  there  is  no  use  in  having  an  investigation. 

The  CThairman.  Do  you  not  think  in  view  of  certain  conditions 
it  might  be  well  to  have  men  in  the  Inspector's  General  Department 
permanently,  because  can  not  this  condition  arise:  A  captain  is 
instructed  to  investigate,  and  does  investigate,  a  certain  condition 
at  a  certain  camp  or  post  The  officer  in  command  perhaps  is  a 
brigadier  general.  The  caiptain  goes  to  the  post  and  makes  his 
investigation  and  makes  his  report  to  you^  and  it  finally  goes  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  approves  of  me  finding 
and  ordei's  the  coiiimanding  general  before  a  court-martial.  The 
court-martial  then  decides  that  the  commanding  general  is  guilty 
and  recommends  him  for  demotion,  or  recommends  some  other  pun- 
ishment that  does  not  involve  dismissal  from  the  Army.  The  cap- 
tain advances  in  rank.  By  some  coincidence  a  few  ye&rs  after  ne 
has  become  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  is  assigned  to  the  or^^anization. 
in  which  this  officer  who  was  court-martialed  is  the  senior  officer. 
That  senior  officer  can  make  it  pretty  hot  for  the  junior  officer,  can 
he  not? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  situation  is  possible.  But  it  has  not 
actually  worked  out  that  way,  since  we  have  had  the  detail  system.  ' 

The  Citatrman.  As  a  practical  proposition,  it  has  not  worked 
that  way? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  As  a  practical  proposition,  Mr.  Chairaian,  I 
think  it  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
officers  below  the  grade  of  major.   There  would  be  advantages,!  as  I 
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said  before,  if  we  had  in  the  higher  grades  a  few  officers  who  wei*e 
permanent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  the  strength  of  the  Army  any 
consideration. 

Gen.  Chahbeblain.  Yes;  I  have  given  that  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  Chairman.  Will  yon  kindly  state  to  the  committee  how  you 
feel  in  r^ard  to  that  matter! 

Gen.  Chamberi^in.  Of  course,  we  should  have  a  Regular  Army 
which  should  be  large  enough  so  that  we  have  a  sufficient  force  for 
home  service  and  adequate  garrisons  for  our  outside  possessions.  I 
think  we  should  have  at  least  two  divisions,  one  of  Infantry  and 
one  of  Cavalry,  complete  in  every  detail,  ready  for  immediate  use. 
As  to  the  exact  size  of  the  Army  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite 
statement.  Everything  depends  upon  what  the  military  policy  is 
going  to  be.  If  we  have  some  form  of  universal  service  we  must 
have  a  sufficient  permanent  force  for  the  training.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  permanent  force  mu.st  do  all  the  training,  but  we  must  hove 
the  organization  for  that  training.  Until  that  policy  is  settled  we 
could  not  fix  the  number  necessary  in  the  Regular  Army.  It  would 
be  impracticable  to  nmintain  a  Regular  Army  large  enough  to  meet 
all  emergencies.  The  country  would  not  stand  for  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  wants  it.  So  that  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
actual  numbers  I  can  not  give  figures  until  I  know  what  the  policy 
is  to  be.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  state  that,  in  my  judgment, 
six  months'  training  is  the  least  we  should  consider. 

The  (Chairman.  You  mean  of  training? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  In  any  system  of  militan'  training  I 
believe  six  months  is  the  least  we  should  consider.  We  can  teach 
the  young  men  in  three  months  a  great  deal,  but  in  three  months 
they  can  not  be  taught  anything  like  what  they  should  be  taught, 
even  by  work  so  strenuous  as  to  be  a  hardship.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  make  that  training  a  hardship.  I  think  we  should  make  it 
such  that  it  will  be  attractive  to  the  young  men.  To  my  mind  a 
young  man  ought  to  find  six  months  in  camp  not  a  disagreeable 
experience.  That  six  months*  training  could  be  given  without  bring- 
ing it  into  excessive  cold  weather  and  without  materially  interfering 
with  the  young  man's  career. 

Mr.  Wire.  How  woiild  you  do  that  1 

Gen.  Chamberi/Atn.  Most  school  courses  are  over  almut  the  1st  of 
June.  They  could  go  into  camp  about  the  1st  of  Juno  and  be  in 
cnmp  until  the  end  of  November. 

Mr.  Wise,  How  about  his  other  business? 

Gen,  Chamberlatx.  T  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  make  much 
difference  to  a  young  man  whether  he  entered  business  the  1st.  of 
June  or  the  1st  of  December. 

Mr.  Wise.  But  the  schools  and  collegers  begin  their  terms  in  Sep- 
tember, usually- 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  understand  that  the  general  policy  would 
I>e  to  take  a  young  man  after  he  had  finished  his  school  work,  cer- 
tainly his  high-school  course. 

Mr.  Wise.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  the,se  young  men  are  in  col- 
leges.   15ut  take  another  class  of  people.   Take  a  young  man  of  10 
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who  is  oil  the  fttiiii.  He  hns  his  crops  started,  iind  the  1st  of  June 
comes  in,  the  period  when  he  has  to  work  on  his  crops. 

Gen.  Chambert-ain.  The  fact  must  be  recognized  that  we  ran  not 
have  any  system  of  military  trainins:  without  interferine  with  t^onie- 
thinj?.  If  we  ai-e  going  to  argue  that  we  can  have  military  train- 
ing without  interfei'ing  with  anything  we  might  as  well  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  you  woiihi  have  n  serious  situation  if  you 
should  take  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  young  men.  a  great  uiany 
of  whom  nre  engaged  in  agricultural  pui'suits,  and  take  them  out 
for  training  when  they  are  harvesting  their  crops  and  put  them  in 
u  camp  for  six  months.    What  would  become  of  their  crops? 

Cien.  CH.XMnEHLAiN.  Those  are  matters  that  would  all  have  to  U* 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Krarnk.  That  wouhl  take  out  of  the  farming  industn'  each 
year  800,()00  lM>ys. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  it  would  take  that  many  out  of  the 
fanning  inthistry.  because  n  great  many  of  these  Ixjys  would  come 
from  the  citie.-,.  More  tlmn  .'>()  per  cent  of  the  i>opulution  of  this 
comitry  is  now  in  the  cities. 

Gen.  Chahberlain.  I  believe  those  are  details  which  could  be 
worked  out  satisfactorily,  but  I  believe  six  months  is  the  shortest 
period  that  should  be  considered. 

The  Chaihman.  I  read  some  statistics  last  evening  which  showed 
that  practically  90  per  cent  of  the  boys  of  this  country  leave  school 
about  the  time  they  are  13  or  14  vears  of  age. 

Mr.  Wtse.  What  do  they  do?  ' 

The  (^iiAiKMAN.  They  go  to  various  employments;  they  become 
cush  l>oys  in  stores :  they  do  all  kinds  of  work, 

Mr.  Wise.  Tlien  90  per  cent  of  them  would  Ite  taken  out  <»f  some 
kind  of  industry  each  year. 

The  Chaihman.  Only  one  year;  each  Iwy  would  Im*  taken  out  for 
one  year,  v 

Afr.  Wise.  But  the  next  year  there  would  l>e  that  many  nmre. 

The  Chaikman.  Thei-e  would  be  another  set  of  boys. 

Ml*.  Kearns.  I  think  we  have  at  this  time  practically  4r,000.00(» 
liovs  trained  up  to  the  minute  as  a  result  of  this  war.  How  long 
will  that  trainnig  last?  I  mean  for  how  long  n  period  could  tlu' 
tminlng  that  those  men  received  be  utilized?  nould  it  be  poi^sible 
to  utilize  that  training  and  mobilize  them  in  case  of  necessity  within 
5,  7.  8,  or  10  years? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  vour  figui'e  too  high  when  vou 
si>eak  of  4,000,000  men. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Well,  say  3,000,000;  whatever  number  there  have 
been  trained.  How  long  would  that  training  last  so  that  you  conld 
utilize  that  training  in  ca.se  of  an  emergency? 

Gen.  CiiAMBEHiiAiN.  Do  you  mean  100  per  cent  efficient,  or  25  per 
<-ent  efficient? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  mean,  tf»  have  an  efficient  Army? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  It  would  take  several  months,  liecause  the 
organizations  are  broken  up. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  understand  that. 

(len.  Chamberlain.  If  we  had  the  organizations  so  that  we  could 
reach  out  and  put  those  men  into  their  ]>laces.  it  could  Ik-  done 
very  quickly. 
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Mr.  Keakxs.  But  this  traininp  will  last  them,  however,  for  some 
years  to  come  f 

Oen.  Chamberlain'.  That  training  will  always  be  useful. 

Mr,  Kearnsw  It  would  be  more  useful,  would  it  not,  to  the  boy 
who  had  this  training,  sa^,  from  21  to  24— this  intensive  training — 
and  it  could  be  utilized  ni  the  Army  and  could  be  made  useful  to 
a  gi-eatcr  extent  than  bv  getting  a  boy  who  had  been  given  three 
months'  or  six  months^  trainin^r  and  then  passed  out  into  the 
various  industries  every  little  whiles 

Gen.  Chaubrrlain.  Yes;  for  a  period. 

Mr.  Kearnh.  Suppose  Congi*ess  diould  not  agree  upon  a  military 
training  provision  at  this  time.  l>ecause  of  lack  of  funds  for  one 
reason,  and  also  because  tliere  is  no  imniediat*  ust'  or  necessity  for 
it.  Whatever  niav  l>e  the  need  in  the  future  as  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary training,  is  thew  as  great  a  need  for  it  now  as  there  may  be  in 
8  or  10  yeai-s  from  now  i 

Gen.  CuAMB£iii>.viN.  J  think  now  is  the  time  we  should  get  a 
]>roper  organization  and  begin  the  training. 

Tlie  C'HAinMAx.  You  think  now  is  the  time  that  we  should  adopt  a 
I»olicy  i 

Gen.  CiiAMiiKKLAiK.  Now  is  the  time  vih&n  we  should  adopt  a 
IKtlicy,  and  we  should  begin  at  once  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

Mr.  Sankoku.  But  in  that  connection  let  nie  ask  you  this  ijuestion. 
l>o  you  think  il  would  be  fair  for  the  country  to  rely  on  these  3,000,- 
000  men  who  have  already  borne  tlie  burden  for  the  future  defense? 
Mr.  Keai-ns  makes  the  pomt  that  we  have  the  3,000,000  men — trained 
men  who  have  defended  the  country  once — and  that  if  necessan-  we 
(;ould  depend  on  those  men  for  the  next  10  years.  Do  you  t'hink 
it  would  be  fair  for  this  country  to  rely  on  those  men  who  have 
already  gone  to  war  for  two  or  three  years,  and  assume  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  go  again? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  believe  that  thiwe  3,000,000  men 
wonld  look  kindly  upon  such  a  proposition.  I  think  the  3,000.000 
men  would  take  a  different  view  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  spoke  to  manv  of  them  in  the  camps  and  on 
the  ti'ansports,  and  they  practically  all  said  that.  I  never  heard 
a  man  express  himself  differontly,  and  I  have  spoken  to  hundi-eds. 
They  practically  all  said.  "We  are  glad  we  went;  we  are  glad  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  go,  but  we  do  not  want  any  more  of  it.'' 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  tlie  young  men  of  this  country- 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  the  Government, 
and  I  believe  some  form  of  universal  military  training  is  conducive 
to  that  end. 

Mr.  Keark8.  This  bill  was  written  in  the  winter  months,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  at  the  time  when  the  peace  confer- 
ence was  sitting,  and  at  a  time  when  everybody  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  a  kague  of  nations  that  was  intended  to  put  war  out 
of  business. 

Gen.  Chambebi^ain.  Do  1  undei'stand  you  to  mean  that  everybody 
l>elieved  that  the  league  would  put  an  end  to  war? 

Mr.  Kearns,  That  there  was  going  to  be  a  league  of  nations. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  may  be:  but  the  next  statement  

Mr.  i^ARNs  (interposing).  But  when  those  who  were  the  strong 
proponents  of  this  league  of  nations  were  saying  to  the  world  that 
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war  was  foiever  goini?  to  be  thrown  into  the  discard,  at  the  same 
time  they  were  sayino; — or  practically  the  same  men  were  prepar- 
ing— a  bill  that  callod  for  a  bigger  Army  than  the  United  States 
had  ever  dreamed  of;  and  tliey  are  still  asking  this  committee  and 
CongresH  to  take  favorable  action  on  a  bill  providing  for  a  bigger 
Army  in  the  United  States  than  ever  was  dreamed  of  by  anyone. 
How  (an  you  reconcile  their  conduct? 

Gen.  OzAMBEKLAiN.  I  fear  that  matter  is  outside  of  province. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  War  Department  is  asking  for  this  bill  *  and  the 
administration,  or  I  will  say  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  are  at 
this  very  moment  preaching  an  everlasting  peace.  If  that  is  true,  if 
that  is  to  come  about,  what  is  the  necessity  for  this  Army? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Have  the  military  authorities  of  this  coun- 
try or  any  other  nation  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  were  going 
to  have  everlasting  peace?  Do  the  present  conditions  of  the  world, 
as  you  view  them,  in  this  and  in  other  countries  lead  you  to  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  have  everlasting  peace  and  no  further  use  for  a 
strong  military  force  behind  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Absolutely,  no.  I  think  it  is  pure  bunk. 

Mr.  James.  I  asked  Gen.  March,  if  the  league  of  .nations  is 
adopted,  would  the  War  Department  still  favor  the  provision  for 
a  standing  Army  of  509,000  men  and  26,000  officers,  and  he  said  yes. 
I  was  wondering  what  your  view  is  about  that  If  the  treaty  of 
peace  is  adopted  and  wo  do  not  have  universal  training,  what  would 
you  say  sliould  be  the  size  of  our  permanent  peace  Army  I 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  is  something  upon  which  I  could  not 
express  an  opinion,  because  my  opinion  would  be  of  no  value.  The 
premises  arc  too  suppositional.  I  believe  whether  we  have  a  lea^e 
of  nations  or  not  we  ought  to  have  universal  training.  If  the  time 
should  over  come,  next  year  or  five  years  from  now,  when  the  possi- 
bility of  war  should  disappear,  the  policy  could  be  changed. 

Mr.  James.  We  had  140,000  men  in  the  Army  before  we  got  into 
the  war. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  120,000,  really,  when  we  got  into  the  war. 

Mr.  James.  If  the  treaty  of  peace  is  ratified,  we  will  take  it  for 
granted  there  will  not  be  any  more  trouble  over  there  for  some  time. 
Anyway,  we  do  not  have  to  look  out  for  any  trouble  except  our  own. 

Mr.  Sanford.  If  the  treaty  is  ratified  

Mr.  James  (interposing).  I  am  speaking  from  the  American  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Sanford.  If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  we  will  take  caro  of  every- 
body's troubles. 

Mr.  James.  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  if  the  treaty  is  ratified 
there  will  not  be  any  trouble  on  the  other  side  for  some  time  to  come. 
How  many  men  will  it  take  to  take  care  of  our  own  force  over 
here?  We  had  120,000  men  before  we  got  into  the  war.  Would 
you  say  we  would  have  to  have  twice  or  three  times  or  four  times 
that  number  of  men  after  the  treaty  is  ratified  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  If  you  will  make  clear  to  me  what  the  future 
situation  on  our  border  is  to  be,  I  may  be  able  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. I  should  want  to  know  that  first 

Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  James  was  goin^  on  the  supp(»ition  that  condi- 
tions, with  which  you  are  familiar,  would  oe  practically  main- 
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tained.  Taking  it  as  he  states  it,  wit}i  the  league  of  nations  or  wiUi 

the  league  of  nations  eliminated  

The  Chairman.  Or  modified  by  reservations. 
Mr.  Wise.  Which  means  practically  elimination;  leaving  tiie 
league  out  entirely,  under  present  conditions,  Mr.  James  wanted  to 
get  your  opinion  as  to  what  size  Army  we  ought  to  have. 

Gen.  CHAMBERiiAiN.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  down  to  anything  concrete.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  a  poli(^  by  which  we  will  nave  an  organized,  efficient 


Mr.  Wise.  You  could  not  get  any  reserve  for  12  months.  For  the 
next  12  months,  what  sized  army  ought  we  to  have  ? 

Mr.  James.  My  question  is.  eliminating  univei-sal  training,  what 
would  we  have  to  nave  for  the  next  year,  having  the  same  number 
of  men  on  the  Mexican  border  we  have  now  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  could  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  will  be  the  condition  on  the  southern  border  or  even 
within  our  own  borders. 
Mr.  Wise.  We  want  to  be  i-eady  for  whatever  hftpi)ens. 
Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes.   It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  i-eady  to 
meet  aur  situation  which  may  arise. 

The  Chairhan.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  that  Mexican  situation. 
It  is  pretty  serious  down  there,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  All  I  know  is  what  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  following  the  newspapers  pretty  care- 
fully. I  gather  just  as  you  do,  that  the  situation  is  serious.  It 
mav  be  that  we  will  have  to  go  in  there. 

6en.  Chamberlain.  I  can  readily  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  sit- 
uation arising  which  would  necessitate  a  mobile  force  of  250,000. 

The  Chairhak.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  foreign  Gov- 
ernments have  been  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  this  Government? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  nave  no  information  on  that  subject,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  250,000  troops  in  the  combat  army 
or  in  the  entire  Army  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  mean  250,000  in  the  combat  army. 

Mr.  Sanford  (interposing).  To  fight? 

Gen.  Chamberlain  (contmuing).  That  includes  ail  the  pei'sonnel 
cnsaged. 

Mr.  Kearns.  As  I  understand  it,  whatever  should  be  the  strength 
of  the  Army  is  pretty  much  of  a  guess,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  As  I  have  already  explained,  it  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  without  full  information. 

Mr.  Kkabns.  Ijet  me  finish  that  suggestion.  If  an  officer  of  the 
Army  can  not  give  the  committee  some  information  as  to  what  the 
size  of  the  Amy  i^ould  be  for  the  next  12  months,  taking  into  con- 
aderation  present  conditions,  how  can  we  get  any  accurate  infor- 


The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gen. 
Chamberlain  is  at  the  head  of  a  staff  department  of  the  Army  which 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  directly  with  the  combat  forces,  and 
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hi'  would  not  stiuly  that  proi)ositioii  as  carefully  as  a  man  who  is 
in  command  of  some  of  the  combat  forces. 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  whole  question  of  military  policy  and  all  of  the  studies  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  Army  per- 
tain to  the  General  Staff.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  influenced  the  General  Staff  in  its  conclusions. 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  that  connection.  General,  it  is  not  the  function 
of  the  General  Staff  to  determine  the  size  of  the  Army  that  would 
be  necessary  for  the  future  until  we  know  what  the  national  prob- 
lem is,  is  it? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  The  General  Staff  is  the  one  to  make 
those  studies. 

Mr.  Sanford.  They  are  to  make  the  studies  of  the  method  to  solve 
the  problem.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  General  Staff  to  deter- 
mine what  the  national  problem  ist  For  instance,  if  the  statesmen, 
if  the  President  or  the  Congress  shall  now  determine  that  we  shall 
have  a  league  of  nations  which  will  bring  universal  peace,  then  the 
General  Staff  would  have  to  form  a  military  policy  to  fit  that.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  statesmanship  determines  that  we  shall  perform 
a  duty  in  Mexico  or  anywhere  else  the  decision  of  statesmanship  on 
that  question  start-s  a  problem  for  the  General  Staff  to  answer.  That 
is  to  say,  the  General  Staff  detennines  only  the  military  method  or 
policy  which  will  measure  up  to  the  national  policy  ? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  That  is  very  ti-iie.  but  tne  General  Staff  nnist 
do  its  utmost  to  .secui-e  a  military  i>olicy  which  will  meet  probable 
national  policies.  If  we  had  had  a  sound  niilitan-  policy  three  years 
ago  we  would  have  l)een  better  fitted  to  meet  the  national  policy 
which  developed.  You  can  not  wuit  until  the  immediate  necessity 
appears  for  meeting  a  national  |>olicv.  The  two  must  move  together. 

ilr.  SAXtxJRi).  But  if  we  have  a  definite  national  [x>licy  now  to 
nssunie  obligations  all  over  Europe,  the  (xeneral  Staff  would  take 
that  into  consideration  in  adopting  a  militai-j'  policy? 

Gen.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  SANFi>Rn.  And  make  recommendations  accordingly.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  our  national  policy  is  absolutely  to  stay  out  of  Eui-ope, 
according  to  oin-  tra<litional  American  |>olicy.  the  (ieneral  Staff 
would  take  that  into  consideration. 

(len.  Chamberlain.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Sanford.  And  in  detcrniiniug  the  military  policy  they  would 
have  to  consider  that  i-eflection  of  national  |>oliey. 

(Jen.  Chamberlain.  As  I  understand  it.  pending  the  adoption  of 
a  definite  policy,  the  studies  of  the  (Jeneral  Staff  at  the  present  tinie 
are  to  meet  not' only  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  but  also  conditions 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  as  possible. 

Mr.  James.  But  this  is  ii  bill  for  h  permanent  peace  time  reor- 
ganizati(m  of  the  Army.  Gen.  March  stated  that  we  need  509,000 
men  and  a  system  of  univei*sal  niilitaiy  training  even  if  the  league 
of  nations  is  adopted,  and  Secretary  of  AVar  Baker  says  if  the 
league  of  nations  is  not  adopted  an  Army  of  509.000  men  will  be 
very  small  compared  with  the  fon'e  that  will nece3sar>'. 

The  CiiAiinrAN.  I  think  he  ((ualificd  that  by  saying  that  at  the 
present  time  that  is  wiiat  i^  ncct'^sll^y.  but  pmliably  the  number  can 
be  reduced  when  things  get  stable  again. 
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Mr.  jAstES.  But  we  ai-e  considering  not  a  bill  for  a  temporary 
reorganization,  but  for  the  ixTnianent  reorganization  of  the  Army. 
If  we  adopted  a  plan  according  to  which  we  were  going  to  use  so 
many  men  for  this  coming  year  Iwcause  some  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, we  would  not  want  to  create  six  lieutenant  generals  and  a 
large  number  of  major  generals  and  brigadier  generals  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  I  could  understand  the  AVar  Department  coming  before 
US  and  sayinjr  because  of  troubles  with  Gennany  and  the  expense  of 
going  into  Silesia  we  need  so  many  men,  and  we  need  .so  many  men 
for  tne  Mexican  border,  and  also  as  a  reserve  for  labor  troubles  here. 
I  could  undei-stand  the  department's  coming  before  us  and  saying  we 
need  so  many  men  for  the  ensuing  year.  But  they  are  asking  liere 
for  a  i>eace  army  of  509,000  men  and  26,000  officers,  with  a  universal 
military-  training  system,  without  regard  to  what  may  happen  on  the 
other  side.  If  we  adopt  a  measure  providing  for  an  army  of  509,000 
men,  and  create  six  lieutenant  generals  and  32  major  generals  and  88 
brigadier  generals,  we  can  not  very  well  get  rid  of  those  officers 
afterwards,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  can  we? 

(ien.  Chambeklain.  Not  very  easily. 

The  Chaiiiman.  General,  is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
present  to  the  committee! 

(Ten.  Chahberlaix.  Xothing;  unless  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  some  further  questions  they  desire  to  ask  me. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 
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COHMITTEK  ON  MlUTAaT  AfFAIRS, 

House  or  Kepresentatives, 

Friday,  September  S6,  1919. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

STATEKENT  07  HAJ.  OEN.  P.  C.  HABBIS,  THE  ASJVTAHT 

GENERAL. 

The  Chairman.  General,  wo  are  considering  the  various  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  to  reorganize  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  You  are  at  the 
present  time  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States? 

Gen.  Habris.  Ye-s,  sir.  Strictly  speaking  I  am  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Regulnr  Army  of  the  United  States  under  the  national 
defense  act.  The  Army  of  the  TTnited  States  is  divided  into  the 
Regular  Army  and  other  forces. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  arc  familiar  with  or  that  you  have 
at  least  studied  the  bill  of  the  War  Department,  principally,  with 
reference  to  Army  reorganization? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  studied  H.  R.  8287. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  you  any 
suggestions  that  you  might  have  to  make  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Gen.  Harris.  Do  you  prefer  to  take  up  the  details  first,  or  to  dis- 
cuss the  general  principles  first? 

The  Chairman.  Any  way  that  is  preferable  to  you  will  be  satis- 
factory to  us. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  had  not  prepared  a  written  statement;  I  thought 
possibly  I  might  answer  f[uestions.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  my 
views  on  any  part  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  general  statement  first 
about  the  various  features  of  the  bill  that  you  desire  to  speak  about 
principally? 

Gen.  Harris.  Possibly  I  might  make  some  statement  about  the 
general  features.  The  most  important  phase,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
strength  of  the  Army.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  and  as  a  mili- 
tary man  I  feel  that  the  strength  of  tne  Army  called  for  in  this 
'  bill  is  desirable.  Of  course,  that  depends  very  largely  upon  our 
^  political  relations.  I  feel  that  for  the  next  few  years  at  any  rate 
there  will  be  considerable  unrest  in  Europe  and  we  should  have  quite 
a  large  expeditionary  force  that  is  available  for  use  in  any  emergency. 
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However,  I  am  rather  convinced  that  the  country  would  not  sup- 
port a  very  large  Army,  and  that  possibly  it  mi^ht  be  desirable  for 
me  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  an  alternative 
involving  a  smaller  force  than  that  called  for  in  this  bill. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  views  in  that 
regard. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  as  much  detail  as  I 
would  like.  I  am  sure  the  c<Hnmittee  realizes  that  I  hare  my  hands 
full  with  the  details  of  administration  in  the  Adjutant  C^neral's- 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  The  wnunittee  i-ecognizes  that  fact. 

(Jen.  Hakrih.  I  liave  divided  the  Army  into  three  paits.  One  is 
llie  garrison  for  the  United  States  iK>sse,ssions,  outside  of  the  oon- 
tinentftl  limits  of  tlie  United  StJites.  I  feel  tliat  we  should  have  in 
Pananui  and  Hawaii  a  division  at  maximum  strength.  It  would  \*e 
difficult  to  get  replacements  to  those  divisions  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, nnd  so  I  think  t!»ey  >'hoiild  Iwt  maintained  at  all  times  at 
nui.xiniiim  strength.  In  each  of  those  places  I  would  suggest  liaving 
a  division  of  *20,502  officers  and  men,  such  as  we  had  in  Europe.  In 
the  Philipi)ines  I  think  we  should  have  a  division  also,  and  there  I 
feel  that  at  leiust  half  of  the  troo])s  could  be  nutive  tit)ops.  Xn  the 
United  States  my  idea  is  that  we  slmuid  maintain  an  exi>editioiiary 
force  and  also  a  cadre  for  training  purposes. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Ijet  me  ask  you  about  the  IMiiiii>pineH,  I)o  you 
think  that  the  natives  who  would  form  the  remainder  of  the  division 
beyond  the  American  trooi)8  we  might  send  down  there,  should  be 
enlisted  for  the  usual  enlistment  term,  that  is,  for  a  jwiod  of  three 
years? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  would  be  desirable.  However.  I  believe  it 
miglit  he  possible  to  get  along  with  some  fonn  of  National  (juaitl  in 

the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  "We  tried  to  pass  some  legislation  during  the  war 
to  enable  them  to  come  into  our  guard  organizatitms;  representa- 
tions were  made  to  us  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  join  such 
organizations.  My  i*ecollection  is  that  when  they  trie<l  to  put  that 
law  into  effect  down  in  the  islands  tliey  met  with  very  poor  success; 
that  is,  our  efforts  met  with  verv  poor  response. 

(Jen.  Harris.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details,  but  my  impi*es- 
sion  was  that  they  organized  quite  a  force  of  National  Guard,  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  they  made  very  strenuous  effoi-t#i  to  get  to 
P^nropp.  but  localise  of  the  transportation  facilities  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  send  them  to  Europe  and  that  really  took  the  spirit  out  of 
the  movement.  It  may  Imve  been  better  after  that  time.  For  a  time 
my  impression  was  that  they  were  quite  enthusiastic  in  organizing 
the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  idea  is  that  in  order  to  fill  iip  a  division 
in  the  Philippines  we  ought  to  organize  a  National  Guard  force 
there  tliat  could  be  consolidated  with  the  regidar  forces  to  make  up 
H  fnll  division! 

(ien.  Harris.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea.  In  the  United  States  I  feel 
we  should  have  an  expeditionary  force  of  six  divisions  of  Infantry 
and  one  Cavaliy  division,  maintained  at  our  miniuunn  strength  for 
a  division,  which  is  something  over  17.000,  tlie  Cavalrv  particularly 
for  border  use.   These  would  not  be  solely  for  exneditionarv  pur- 
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poses:  they  could  alao  be  used  for  training  pui-poses  when  we  have 
univeral  military  trainiu);.  An  expeditionary  force  of  six  divisions 
would  be  104,652  oflicei's  and  enlisted  men,  and  the  Cavalry  division 
would  be  16.681.  For  trainini;  purposes  I  made  a  calculation,  and  at 
each  ciinip  I  think  we  should  maintain  a  force  of  at  least  6,000.  I 
would  divide  the  United  States  into  10  training;  districts.  In  six 
of  iht^  would  he  assi^ed  the  six  divisions  of  the  expeditionary 
force,  and  in  the  (►ther  10  truinin^  districts  I  would  have  a  cadre  of 
jil)ont  6.000  offieei-s  nnd  juen. 

In  addition  to  that  thei-e  would  be  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  and 
the  Air  Service.  The  Coast  Artillery  I  estimated  at  50,000  and  the 
Air  Service  at  about  20,000  and  the  auxiliary  services  at  about  6,000, 
making  a  total  of  332,830  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Tlie  Chairjiax.  That  is  tlie  whole  force,  or  including  all  the  divi- 
sions in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  in  Hawaii? 

(Jen.  Hahhik.  Tliat  includes  the  entire  force. 

The  Chairman.  Something  over  S32.000? 

Gen.  Harris.  Three  himdi-etl  and  thiity-two  thousand  eight  huu- 
di-ed  and  thirty-nine,  and  of  those  there  would  be  20,857  officers, 
making  an  enlisted  strengtli  of  311,982. 

^Vs  I  suggested  in  the  beginning,  I  would  prefer  to  have  5()(',000. 
If  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  i>rovide  such  a  foi"ce,  I  believe  the 
force  I  have  suggested  might  possiblv  answer  tlie  purpose.  At  least, 
I  would  suggest  it  to  the  committee  for  its  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  20,857  officei-s  whom  I  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  these  divisions,  there  would  be  detached  officers  to  the  number 
of  1,654,  the  number  provided  in  this  bill,  so  that  the  total  commis- 
sioned foi-ce  would  be  22,511. 

As  to  the  training  period  and  the  training  of  the  men  callwl  in 
for  training  each  year,  my  own  view  is  that  without  at  least  s<mie 
elementary  training  before  they  are  brought  Ui  the  camps  three 
months  is  not  sufficient.  I  also  feel  that  the  men  who  i-eceive  train- 
ing in  schools  and  colleges  should  be  ^iven  credit  for  tliat  work.  I 
would  suggest  as  a  minimum  of  training,  provided  the  young  men 
have  had  no  training  in  schools  and  colleges,  six  months;  but  if 
they  have  had  sufficient  training  in  schools  and  colleges  to  qualify 
them  in  close-order  drill  and  the  elemental  instruction  of  the  soldier, 
it  might  be  reduced  to  three  months.  I  feel  that  after  a  short  period 
of  time,  if  three  months'  credit  wei-e  given,  fully  50  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  who  reach  the  age  of  19  will  have  become  exempt  for 
the  three  months,  so  that  probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent  would 
be  in  training  for  the  full  period  of  six  months. 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  early  in  the  year  we  call  those  in 
that  have  had  no  previous  training,  so  that  they  could  receive  train- 
ing in  the  barracks  before  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  much  work  in 
maneuvers  outdoors,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  those  called 
ont  early  to  complete  the  six  months,  and  other  men  called  in  for 
three  months'  training.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months'  training 
period  have  another  training  period  of  three  months  for  the  balance 
of  those  who  have  secured  exemption  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  you.  tlie  young 
men,  for  instance,  who  go  to  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  counti*y.  where  they  are  compelled  to  take  military  training 
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under  the  direction  of  a  United  States  Army  officer,  ousht  to  be  given 
some  credit  for  the  work  that  they  do  during  the  school  year^ 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  it  exactly ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  say  that  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
credit  of  about  three  months? 
Gen.  Harris.  I  think  it  would  take  fully  three  months  to  prej)are 


which  lasts  for  a  period  of  three  months.  I  thii^  the  purely  military 
schools  and  colleges  should  be  ^^iven  greater  credit  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  However,  I  would  not  allow  credit  to  any  one  greater  than 
three  months.  I  think  probably  a  year  at  an  essentially  military 
school  or  college  would  prepare  them  to  enter  maneuver  work  imme- 
diately, but  in  the  other  schools  the  period  of  time  would  vary,  de- 
pending upon  the  anioimt  of  military  training  they  had  had. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion,  General. 
Mr.  Miller.  General,  you  spoke  of  the  strength  of  the  American 
Army  during  the  period  of  unrast  in  Europe.  Now,  is  there  anything 
in  the  offing  over  there  that  <  arriers  with  it  the  likelihood  of  requir- 
ing a  substantial  number  of  American  troo|>s  over  there  9 

Tien.  Harris.  Of  coui*se^  that  is  a  political  question,  but  t  fear 
strongly  that  there  is. 

Mr.  MiLivF.K.  Is  there  anything  in  the  offing  over  there  that  promises 
to  bring  about  a  condition  of  affairs  that  American  interests  «n  this 
side  of  the  water  would  be  brought  into?  I  am  now  eliminating  our 
contribution  of  troops  under  po^ible  obligations  of  the  league  of 
nations. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  rather  dangerous  ground  for  a  militar}^  man 
to  express  an  omnion  on.  It  is  a  political  question. 

Mr.  MiLUER.  with  us  it  will  form  somewhat  of  a  basis  for  the  size 
of  an  American  Army. 

Gen.  Harris.  There  is  no  question  about  that ;  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant question. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  likelihood  for  the  necessity  for  American 
troops  in  Europe  is  a  very  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
size  of  the  American  Army. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  fully  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this.  What  is  in  the 
offing  that  makes  you,  as  a  military  man,  think  we  should  have  a  bi^ 

army  at  the  conclusion  of  a  world  war,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
drafted  which,  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  tells  us,  will  lead  to 
eternal  and  lasting  peace?  What  I  am  trying  to  satisfy  myself  about, 
so  that  I  can  put  it  up  to  my  people  at  home,  is  the  necessity  for  such 
an  army. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  no  inside  information  on  the  subject.  My 
opinion  is  derived  solely  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  mv  short 
visit  to  France,  and  what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapei's.  t  judge 
there  is  a  very  decided  condition  of  unrest  throughout  central  Europe. 

Mr.  MiiXER.  In  other  words,  the  temperament  of  European  peo- 
I)les  is  disturbed,  inflammable,  and  restless.  We  are  liable  to  expect 
almost  anything? 

Gen.  Haueis.  I  think  that  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Miller.  Like  this  present  difficulty  in  Fiume? 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  connection  with  the  Fiume  affair,  I 
see  in  this  morning's  paper  that  200  American  marines  were.landed 
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tliere.  Were  any  American  interests  specially  involved  in  that  land- 
ing, as  far  as  you  know  ? 

tren.  Harris.  I  really  tould  not  express  an  opinion.  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  it  to  say  whether  American  interests  were  in- 
volved. 

The  CuAinuAN.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  part  of  any 
plan  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  send  any  American  troops  when- 
ever  they  have  a  boimdary  dispute  «Tcr  there  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not.  I  base  my  opinion  solely  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  stable  government  in  the  central  part  of  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  apt  to  be  outbreaks  at  any  time? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  apt  to  be  outbreaks  at  any  time,  and  I 
fear  we  will  become  invoh'ed. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  we  become  involved  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  might  be  through  our  pommercial  interests,  or  it 
ini^t  be  

Ilie  Chairman  (interposing).  An  attack  on  our  consular  offices, 
or  on  our  embassies  or  lections? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  possible,  yes.  Of  course,  wliether  we  would 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  assist  in  reetoring  order,  is  a  political  ques- 
tion I  do  not  care  to  expi-ess  an  opinion  about. 

Mr.  Kearnr.  General,  if  we  were  to  send  armed  forces  to  Europe 
to  quiet  the  nerves  of  any  of  the  people  over  there,  what  means 
would  you  adopt  to  restore  the  people  to  their  reason  ?  If  this  armed 
force  would  go,  what  would  you  do  with  the  armed  forte  when  they 
got  there? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  depends  upon  the  situation  at  the  time.  That 
would  be  decided  by  the  political  branch  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Keakns.  Suppose  an  army  should  bie  sent  into  Russia  to  try  to 
restore  i-eaiion  to  the  Russian  people.  How  could  an  army  go  about  it  ? 
What  would  'be  your  idea  as  to  what  an  army  would^  do  to  bring 
about  stable  government  in  Russia?  Would  you  shoot  those  people 
who  are  miawhaving  themselves?   What  would  you  do  with  them? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  army  would  have  to  act  tipon  the  situation  as 
it  develops. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  wa.s  not  here  when  you  be^ran  your  testimony.  I 
think,  however,  you  believe  the  United  States  could  get  along  with 
an  enlisted  force  of  something  a  little  in  excess  of  300,000  men. 

Gen.  Harris.  311,98'2  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  KEARNa  I  understood  vou  to  reserve  the  right  to  have  move 
than  that  if  your  judgment  dictated  that  thei*e  should  be  more  than 
that. 

Gen.  Harris.  My  judgment  is  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
larger  force. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  arriving  at  this  number  how  many  enlisted  men 
did  you  contemplate  sending  over  along  the  Rhine? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  did  not  contemplate  sending  any  men;  if  any  were 
sent  that  number  would  be  taken  from  the  expeditionary  force  of 
six  divisions.  Any  force  we  send  to  Europe  for  any  purpose  would 
come  from  the  six  divisions  I  designated  as  the  expeditionary  force. 
They  would  be  held  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Whatever  number  were  sent  would  be  taken  from 
those  six  divisions? 
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Gen.  Harris.  They  would  be  taken  from  those  six  divisions,  yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  know  how  many  enlisted  men  it  is  contem- 
plated keeping  there? 

Gren.  Harris.  No;  I  do  not.  I  can  tell  yon  what  is  there  now, 
probably, 

Mr.  Kearn's.  How  many  are  there  at  the  present  time.  General? 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  committee  how  many 
there  are  along  the  Bhine  at  the  'present  time  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  In  Europe  on  September  16  there  were  3,229  officei-s 
and  37,221  enlisted  men,  making  a  total  strength  of  39,550. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  those  men  and  officers  distributed? 

(ien.  Harris.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  figures  here,  but  cer- 
tainly not  more  tlian  one-third  are  on  the  Rhine,  less  than  one-third, 
]e.ss  than  10,000,  I  should  say.  ai-e  in  the  vicinity  of  CViblenz.  and 
the  remainder  in  France  in  tlie  services  of  supply. 

The  Chairmak.  Cleaning  up? 

Gen.  Harris,  Cleaning  up.  That  force  in  France  is  expected  to 
return  to  the  United  States  befoi-e  long.  We  ho|w  to  complete  the 
repatriation  of  the  prisoners  of  war  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  that  would  release  all  the  prisoner  of  war  companies,  and  a 
numl)er  of  other  units  that  have  been  held  there  in  connection  with 
them. 

Mr.  Keakns.  What  did  you  have  in  mind  when  you  used  the 
expression  "cleaning  up."  ilr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Getting  all  the  property  of  the  United  States 

together,  seeing  that  it  is  properly  guarded  until  it  is  shipped  to 
this  country  or  delivered  to  the  purchasers,  an<l  matters  of  that 
kind. 

Gen.  Harris.  There  will  be  a  great  reduction  of  the  force  in 
France  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  brings  to  my  mind  a  letter  I  received  which 
is  about  two  months  old.  Some  boy  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  service 
and  he  said  they  had  him  with  a  group  of  men  that  they  claimed 
were  marking  and  identifying  American  grave.s,  but  he  said  he 
had  never  seen  an  American  grave  except  at  one  time  when  he  visited 
>  cemetery  there:  that  his  group  or  gan^,  as  he  called  them,  were 
(illing  holes  and  trying  to  get  the  farms  m  France  fixed  so  that  the 
farmers  oouhl  farnt  them:  tliat  he  was  using  a  pick  and  shovel  all 
the  time  leveling  these  farms  so  that  the  farmei-s  could  farm  them. 
Are  any  of  our  men  being  used  for  that  purpose  now? 

(ten.  Harris.  T  did  not  realize  that  they  were. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  the  information  I  ever  had  about  it. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  had  after  the  armistice  for  quite  a  time  a  large 
force  repairing  ronds. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  said  he  was  filling  up  shell  boles  on  farms  so 
that  the  farmers  could  farm  the  laud  in  the  years  to  come. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  did  not  see  any  of  tmr  troops  l)eing  used  that  way 
when  I  was  in  France. 

TIu'  CiiAiRsiAN.  When  T  was  over  there  T  did  not  see  them  fillin|ir 
up  shell  holes.  T  saw  the  German  prisoners  doing  that  work  and 
American  soldiers  giiarding  them.  T  saw  German  prisoners  and 
American  labor  troops  working  on  the  roads,  repairing  the  roads 
ill  the  aivas  which  we  occupied:  I  understoml  that  that  was  under 
an  agreement  with  the  allied  powers  to  the  effect  thati  every,j>awer 
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that  occupied  certain  territory  agi*eed  to  Iceep  the  roads  in  that 
territory  in  repair.    Of  course  the  soldiers  were  being  used  to  guard 
tlie  prisoners. 
Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  CuAiRXAN.  But  I  did  not  see  auv  soldiers  filling  up  shell 
holes,  although  I  did  see  prisoners  doing  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  the  only  information  I  had  on  the  inatter. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  believe  tliat  is  a  iiUHre presented  case,  possibly  due 
to  misunderstanding  of  tlie  duties. 

Mr.  James.  Have  vou  an^  new  information  in  regard  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  soldiers  from  Silwria? 

(jen.  Harris.  Nothing  new.  We  have  enlisted  them ;  we  have  en- 
listetl  4,372  men  up  to  September  24  for  service  in  Siberia. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  men  have  you  been  able  to 
*#nd  to  Siberia? 

(ren.  Harris.  T  do  not  have  those  figures,  hut  I  should  say  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  have  actually  sailed.  I  am  sure  the 
first  cx>nsignuient  of  something  over  li.OOO  have  actually  landed  in 
Sil)eria  and  the  troops  they  relieved  are  on  the  way  back  to  the 
T^nited  States  now. 

Hr.  Jaubs.  When  do  you  hope  to  send  the  other  2,000^ 

Gen.  Harris.  Very  soon — as  transportation  becomes  available. 

Mr.  James.  How  are  the  enlistments  for  the  Siberian  service 
coming  in? 

Gen.  Harris.  Fairly  well  only. 

Mr.  James.  After  you  get  those  4.000  men  to  send  over  there  to 
relieve  as  many  men  who  were  drafted  or  who  volunteered  for  the 
war,  as  I  understand  it,  you  will  still  have  about  4,000  of  that  latter 
class  of  men  over  there  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  As  I  remember  it  we  estimated  it  would  be  about 
6,000  that  would  have  to  be  replaced,  the  othei-s  being  men  who  en- 
listed prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  the  Regidar  Service,  so  we 
are  still  short  a  little  less  than  2,000. 

Mr.  James.  How  long  do  vou  anticipate  it  will  take  pou  to  get 
those  2,000? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  began  enlistments  for  Siberia  on  May  8.  We 
have  left  a  little  less  than  1,700  to  lie  replaced:  4.372  are  enlisted. 

Mr.  Jamks.  Are  these  men  told  what  they  are  expected  to  do  when 
they  go  over? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are  told  as  nearly  as  possible  what  the  service 
is  for. 

Mr.  Jaueb.  What  are  they  told? 

Gen.  Harris.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  details  of  the  work  over 
there? 

Mr.  James.  Are  they  told  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  over 
there? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are  simply  told  they  are  to  go  to  Silwria  for 
any  service  in  Siberia  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perfomi.  They 
are  not  promised  a  certain  service,  except  that  it  is  for  service  in 
Siberia. 

Mr.  James.  Are  they  told  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do  some 
fighting? 
Gen.  Harris.  Undoubtedly;  yes. 
Mr.  Jambs.  And  also  to  protect  railway  supplies? 
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Gen.  Harris.  We  give  them  no  promise  as  to  nature  of  the 
service  in  Siberia,  but  they  fuUy  understand  it  is  in  Siberia,  any- 
where in  Siberia  they  may  be  called  upon  to  go. 

Mr.  James.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  American  people  or  this 
Committee  on  Militai'y  Affairs  of  the  House  should  not  be  told  the 
real  reason  why  these  men  are  going  over  there? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 

Mr.  James.  The  I'eason  I  ask  that  question  is  that  I  have  some  men 
from  my  district  in  Siberia,  and  there  have  been  several  cases  where 
the  mothers  are  very  ill,  and  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the 
War  Department. 

There  is  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Herald  this  morning  in 
which  it  is  said : 

WHY  UNITED  HTATES  TKOOP8  ABE  IN  KlIIKBIA. 

OongressioDul  demagogues  continue  to  Uowl  ubout  the  iroups  lu  Siberia. 
This  is  cbeap  stuff  unU  very  safe.  Of  course  no  responsible  Government  official 
can  tell  these  fellows  out  In  public  wliy  the  Army  Ir  in  Siberia.  Bat  ererybocly 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  it  ought  to  know  by  now  why  it  watt 
sent  ami  why  It  Is  there.  Secretary  Bnkcr  rould  tell.  If  a  private  citizen,  the 
whole  story  In  just  about  these  words :  "  We  sent  our  Army  over  there  and 
are  keeping  it  there  to  keep  the  Japanese  from  burgling  the  house  while  the 
Russian  owner  is  in  the  sanitarium  for  the  deilrluin  tremens.  There  is  a  lot 
of  valuable  property  lying  loose  with  no  protector,  and  it  Is  to  the  interest 
of  all  civilized  nations  that  It  be  preserved  and  eventually  returned  either  to 
its  rightful  owner  or  his  heirs." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  Interest  of  the  white  race  In  preventing  the  .TapanlKln^ 
of  this  vast  region  which  should  be  destined  for  the  occupancy  of  white  men — 
as  it  Is  a  white  man's  climate  and  grows  the  white  man's  food  crops. 

Baker  can't  say  this  for  obvions  reasons — and  so  the  crocodile  tears  and 
the  faked  denunciations  continue  in  Congress. 

Gen.  Harrls.  I  never  heard  that  before. 

Mr.  James.  You  have  never  been  told  at  any  time  that  you  should 
not  tell  anybody  why  these  men  were  §oing  over  there? 

Gen.  Harris.  Xo;  I  have  not  felt  it  was  my  province  to  do  it,  it 
Ifcing  more  in  a  way  a  political  matter,  that  should  come  from  the 
State  Department  and  not  come  from  the  chief  of  a  bui-eau  of  tho 
War  Department. 

Mr.  Jasies.  When  men  enlist  for  other  branches  of  service^ 
especially  in  the  marines  and  the  Navy,  do  they  not  give  them  to 
understand  why  they  are  going? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can,  becau.se 
the  use  of  a  sailor,  especially  a  marine,  depends  upon  the  situation  as 
it  develops,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  should  think  if  a  man  enlisted  to  go  to  Siberia  he 
would  have  some  idea  when  he  enlisted  that  he  would  l>e  used  for  any 
purpose  he  was  called  upon  to  serve  when  he  got  there. 

Mr.  Jamks.  You  would  not  expect,  if  you  enlisted  to  go  to  Russia, 
that  you  would  be  expected  to  shoot  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  I  were  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  I  would  expect  to  fight. 

Mr.  James.  Xot  if  you  were  told  that  the  only  roisoii  we  were  tiiere 
was  to  guard  the  railroad. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  am  sure  no  recruiting  officer  has  told  enlisted  men 
that  the  sole  reason  for  going  to  Siberia  was  to  guard  the  railroad. 

Mr.  James.  If  that  is  the  real  reason  we  are  going  there,  to  guard 
the  railroad,  he  ought  to  be  told.  ^  . 
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Gen.  Harris.  If  that  is  announced  as  the  only  reason  they  jii'e  going^ 
there,  but  where  the  situation  changes  it  might  develop  that  they 
might  be  required  for  some  other  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  General,  after  a  man  enlists 
he  is  sent  to  some  station,  whether  it  is  Siberia  or  elsewhere.  He  is 
under  orders  from  his  commanding  officer,  and  it  is  a  soldier's  duty 
to  obey. 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  sol- 
dier's catechism.  Then  if  he  should  go  over  to  Siberia  and  be  guard- 
ing the  railroad  and  he  were  attacked  by  a  lot  of  Bolshevists,  he  would 
be  probably  expected  to  defend  himself  and  defend  the  property  he 
was  guarding,  would  he  not  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chaibhan.  So  that  tho»e  things  are  incidents  of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  CitAiRHAK.  But  you  sav,  so  far  as  you  know,  as  The  Adjutant 
(General  of  the  United  btates  Army,  no  orders  have  been  issued  to  tell 
any  of  these  men  who  have  enlisted  for  Siberian  service  what  special 
work  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  perform? 

Gen.  itARRis.  I  know  of  no  orders,  and  I  am  absolutely  confident  no 
orders  of  that  kind  have  gone  out. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  enlisted  men  have  we  in  Kurope  now? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  37,221  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  of  those  enlisted  men  are  conscripted 
men — all  of  them? 

Gen.  Harris.  No.   It  is  impossible  to  ^ive  exact  figures,  because 
we  are  amalgamating  the  army  into  a  Lnited  States  Army;  but  I 
should  say  50  per  cent  of  those  men  are  drafted  men. 
.   Mr.  Kearns.  When  you  say  37,221,  do  you  mean  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  1 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  the  President  and  the  Senate  should  get 
into  a  wrangle  over  tnis  peace  treaty,  including  the  league  of  natioi^, 
and  the  President  would  do  as  it  is  reported  he  has  threatened  to  do, 
withdraw  the  whole  thing,  the  peace  treaty  and  the  league  covenant, 
from  further  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  conse- 
quently no  treaty  of  peace  would  be  made  with  Germany,  possibly, 
until  after  the  next  presidential  election,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  press 
that  he  may  make  that  issue.  In  that  event,  because  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Senate  as  to  what  is  the  best  thingfor  the  United  States  to  do,  would 
tiiese  drafted  men  be  kept  in  Europe  until  the  President  could 
whip  the  Senate  or  the  Senate  whip  the  President? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  policy  is  to  bring  the  drafted  men  back  very 
soon.  I  feel  that  within  a  month's  time  there  will  be  practically  no 
drafted  men  in  Europe — by  the  end  of  October. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  enlisting  men  voluntarily  to  take  their 
places? 

G^n.  .Harris.  .Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  very  things  you  are  trying  to 
do  now? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.  Day  before  yesterday  an  order  was  sent  to 
Germany  to  send  all  men  of  the  Second  Pioneer  Infan^j^^gi- 
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listed  for  the  eiiiergencv  or  were  drafted  back  to  the  United  States 
and  to  replace  them  witli  Regular  Ariuy  men,  and  that  policy  is 
being  pursued  with  all  the  forces  in  Europe. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  the  Regular  Army  men  been  sent  across  the 
sea  to  take  the  places  of  these  drafted  men  or  voluntarily  enlisted 
men? 

Gen.  IIakris.  I  aim  not  sure  of  the  figures,  but  we  have  sent  some- 
thiiig  over  12,000  ah'eady. 
ilr.  Kearns.  How  recently? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  not  sent  any  large  numbers  within  the 
last  two  or  thn^e  months,  but  we  are  preparing  some  enlisted  men 
now,  going  to  Camp  Dix  and  Camp  Meade  for  service  in  France,  and 
they  will  go  over  probably  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  MiLL£R.  We  were  told  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other  day 
that  lately  there  have  been  several  thousand  soldiers  who  have  gone 
to  Europe,  and  some  of  thom  have  gone  to  Silesia.  Do  you  Imow 
anything  about  that? 

Gen.  Harris.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  troops  have  gone  to  Silefiia. 

Mr.  MiLUiR.  Where  is  Silesia  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  in  nortli  Germany. 

Mr.  Miller.  Tliere  is  a  Silesia  in  Russia  and  a  Silesia  in  Germany. 
It  wan  Ktat4*d  on  the  floor  of  the  House  tliat  there  ware  5.000  in- 
fantry. 

Gen.  Harris.  Tlie  5,000  infantry  arc  Iwing  recruited  for  service 
in  (Terumny.   They  are  under  orders  to  go  to  Coblentz. 

Mr.  Miu.KK.  But  the  statement  was  ma<le  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  tlicre  was  a  substantial  number  of  American  soldiers  sent  to 

Silesia. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  tliink  the  number  was  stated  as  5,000. 
Mr.  MiU'KR.  Ves.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  Silesia  in  Germany 
or  Silesia  in  Russia;  if  they  are  there,  what  are  they  there  for? 
Gen.  Harris.  I  am  very  sure  tliera  are  no  American  soldiers  in 

Silesia. 

Mr.  MiLiJiH.  Silesia  in  Germany  or  Silesia  in  Russia? 
(ien.  Harris.  Either  place. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  liave  a  lett^-r  on  the  same  subject  received  bv  the 
mother  of  a  boy  within  a  week,  and  this  boy  stated  in  his  letter  that 
he  was  ivudy  to  come  home.  They  had  all  their  belongings  packed, 
and  had  done  whatever  was  required  for  tliem  to  do  preparatory  to 
sailing,  and  on  that  day  he  got  his  orders  to  go  to  Silesia,  he  thought 
in  Russia.  Hp  is  very  nmch  disappointed,  and  the  mother  is  almost 
crazy  over  it.  A  letter  takes  about  17  days  to  come,  and  T  have  had 
ihis  letter  about  a  week.  So  that  that  has  I>een  within  the  last  30 
days  since  he  has  l)een  ordered  to  go  to  Silesia.  As  I  recall  it,  that 
was  Silesia  in  Russia.  He  did  not  sail  on  the  boat  lie  thought  he  was 
going  to  sail  on  for  home. 

Gen.  Harris.  The  War  Department  has  not  designated  the  station 
of  the  troops  in  Germany.  The  oonnnanding  general  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Cierniany  might  possibly  find  it  neces.sary  to  send  a 
suiall  foiH-e  heyound  the  Rhine,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  found 
it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  If  this  boy  had  been  ordered  to  eitlier  one  of  those 
places,  is  there  any  way  for  that  boy  to  get  his  discharge  from  the 
Army,  or  will  he  have  to  stay  there?  . 
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Oen.  Harris.  You  say  he  is  a  drafted  man? 
Mr.  Kearnh.  Yes. 

(Jen.  Harris.  I  feel  very  sure  there  will  he  no  drafted  men  in 
EnrojK*  later  than  Octolwr. 

Mr,  Kearxs.  "What  would  be  the  use  of  sending  this  man — I  sup- 
pose he  had  a  lot  of  his  companions  sent  with  him — what  would  be 
the  use  of  sending;  him  to  that  distant  jmint  if  they  wpi*e  going  to 
bring  all  the  drafted  men  home  within  a  month  ? 

Oen.  Harris,  i  feel  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  his  impres- 
sion.  I  think  tlie  oi-der  must  have  been  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  He  has  not  gotten  home  yet. 

Gen.  Harris.  Gen.  Allen  has  only  a  A'ery  small  foive  on  the 
Kliine. 

Mr.  Kearss.  Would  there  be  any  way  of  getting  this  man  out  ? 

(Jen.  Harris.  T  feel  very  sure  if  he  Is  not  out  in  a  few  weeks,  if 
yon  come  to  me  T  think  we  can  get  him  out. 

Tlie  Ciiatrmax.  T  think  T  siiw  in  some  newspaper  account  that  it 
was  proposed  to  send  5.000  troops  from  (^oblentz  into  Silesia  in 
(Jermany.  where  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  held  in  the  verj-  near  future 
i-egarding  the  nuitter  of  the  final  disposition  of  that  territory. 

(ien.  Harris.  I  saw  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  no  such  order  has  been  issued? 

Gen.  Harris.  No  troops  liave  been  sent  there,  so  far  as  I  know. 
I  think  the  same  newspaper  article  said  that  the  Fifth  and  Fiftieth 
Infantry  were  to  be  sent  there  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Miller.  Silesia  in  Germany? 

Gen.  Harris.  Silesia  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  there  a  plebiscite  to  be  taken  there?  That  was  a 
pai-t  of  ancient  Poland.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  the 
German  prince  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  former  American 
ambas.sador,  who  was  a  member  of  the  peace  commission,  is  one  of 
the  largest  landholdera  in  Silesia  in  Germany.  T  have  often  won- 
dered if  there  is  any  connection  between  that  relationship  of  Com- 
missioner White's  daughter  and  the  sending  of  American  troops  into 
Silesia. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  What  do  soldiers  do  when  they  are  sent  into  a  place 
where  the  people  are  holding  an  election  or  plebiscite,  just  hold 
down  riots? 

Gen.  Harris.  Preserve  order;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  most  elections  which  I  have  attended  where  the 
police  have  been  sent  in  to  keep  order  the  police  have  allowed  cer- 
tain men  to  vote  and  other  men  not  to  vote.  Is  that  what  the  sol- 
diers do? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  in  my  reading  of  European  history  found 
that  the  vote  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  something  like  28.270 
votes  for  the  pix>m>sition  and  302  against  it,  or  some  figures  like  that. 

Gen.  Harris.  Tlie  troops  are  there  to  maintain  order  and  prevent 
the  voters  from  being  intimidated,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Suppose  some  man  offers  to  vote  and  some  other 
man  claims  that  he  has  not  a  right  to  vote,  and  a  riot  starts,  and  the 
soldiers  put  this  man  away  from  the  |5oIls  who  is  otfering  to  vote? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  wotdd  be  a  civil  official  to  decide  tho&e  cases, 
and  the  soldiers  would  have  to  support  the  civil  oJ|<;i|Jt,yGoOQle 
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Mr.  Miller.  All  this  is  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  ? 

Gen.  Habrib.  I  am  not  sufficienU^  familiar  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  to  come  frcun  Gennany  or 
the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Germany  pays  

Gen.  Harris  (interposing).  I  have  that  impression. 

The  Chairmak  (continuing).  The  salaries  of  the  enlisted  men  and 
the  officers  in  the  occupied  territory,  under  the  terjns  of  the  treaty. 
That  is  what  I  recollect  as  being  a  part  of  the  treaty. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I  can  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Keahxs.  As  I  understand  it,  the  American  soldier  in  Germany 
is  paid  thmugh  the  War  Pepartment.  and  then  if  Germany  ever 
pays  ns  we  will  gpt  it  from  Germany. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  settle  our  account,  and  Germany  is  expected, 
untler  the  tonus  of  the  treaty  of  iH'ace,  to  make  payment  to  our 
officers  Jinil  men. 

Mr.  Keauss.  They  do  not  l(K)k  to  the  German  authorities  U»  get 
their  uioney. 

Tlie  CiLxiiniAN.  No:  they  fret  tlteir  money  fnmi  us,  and  in  tlie 
proceH.s  of  settlouient  (Termany  is  expected  to  i*epay  us  ff)r  the  orig- 
inal outlay. 

Mr.  MiiXKR.  That  \»  limited  to  the  Army  of  Occupation? 
Tlie  Chaikman.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAMK.S.  AVnuld  (ierniniiy  pay  ns  ut  the  rate  of  $36  a  month 
for  our  enlisted  men  and  pay  the  Fi'oncli  at  the  vpi-y  nmch  less  rat*i 
at  wliicli  Fninee  j)avs  lier  enlisted  imm  i 

The  Chairman,  lliat  is  a  part  of  the  treaty.  Tlie  English  soldier 
j^ets  fully  double,  what  the  French  .soldier  gets.  The  English  soldier 
IS  statiouetl  at  Cologne,  and  Germany  is  to  pay  Englana  what  Eng- 
land advances  to  her  soldiers. 

Xow.  (leneral,  we  would  like  to  hoar  you  further  on  your  su^^^- 
tions  about  this  lull. 

(ien.  Haieius.  I  niiglit  take  up  some  of  the  details  of  this  bill 
which  refer  particularly  to  the  .Vdjutant  General's  Department. 

The  CiiAiitMAx.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  General  StAff,  Gen- 
eral  'i   Do  you  believe  in  a  detail  .stalT  or  a  permanent  staff? 

Gen.  Harris.  1  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  a  detail  staff,  not  only 
for  the  (ireneral  Staff  but  for  all  staff  cori>s  and  departments,  except 
the  Medical  Dcpai'tment  and  possibly  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Depaitnient. 

The  Chairman.  How  hirge  a  staff  do  you  believe  we  ought  to  have 
in  such  an  Army  as  you  have  indicated? 

(ion.  Harris.  I  have  not  studied  -my  of  the  details  of  any  of  the 
staff  corps  except  the  Adjutant  General's  Department. 

The  CjiAiiniAX.  Then  ])roceed  in  your  own  way  and  state  what 
you  desiiT  to  state  to  the  committee. 

Gen.  Harris,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  and  give  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  MiLLKii.  I  wonhl  like  to  ask  yon  a  (piestion  or  two  in  regard 
to  the  Adjutant  (leneral's  Department.  According  to  this  bill,  on 
page  your  department  will  have  a  pei-sonnol  of  something  in  the 
vicinity  of  5,500  men? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  think  there  are  provided  for  about  33T  commis- 
sioned officers  and  about  5,165  noncoimnissioned  officers  and  privates. 
It  may  be  an  elementary  view,  but  I  do  not  imderstand  the  enumera- 
tion here  of  24  band  sergeants,  for  instance.  What  about  that  t 

Gen.  Habrxs.  We  have  a  bfuid  at  each  of  the  six  recruiting  depots. 
The  recruiting  service  is  under  the  Adjutant  General's  Department 
and  the  strength  given  here  includes  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  all  charged  up  to  your  department  in  this 
bill? 

Gen.  Hakris.  Yes;  the  recruiting  service  and  the  disciplinary  bar- 
racks at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Alcatraz  Island  and  Fort  Jay  are  all 
a  part  of  The  Adjutant  GeneraFs  Department. 

Mr.  MnxER.  There  is  also  an  item  here  for  1,780  privates,  first 
<'lass.    What  are  they  for?    You  will  find  that  on  line  18  of  page  7. 

Gen.  Harris.  The  recruiting  depots  have  875  for  the  25  companies 
ai  recruiting  depots. 

Mr.  Miller.  Where  are  those  depots  located ! 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  six  of  them.  There  is  one  at  Fort  Slocum, 
X.  Y..  one  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  one  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  jiist 
outside  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  one  at  Fort  Logan,  Denver,  Colo.,  one 
at  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.,  just  across  the  river  from  Cincinnati,  and  one 
at  Angel  Island,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  recruits  that  enlist  at  the  various  I'ecruiting 
stations  are  sent  there  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Does  the  personnel  of  5,500  men,  or  approximately 
that,  cover  all  of  that  branch  of  the  service? 

Gen.  Habris.  Yes.  Then  we  have  clerks  at  the  division  headquar- 
ters, a  total  of  399  enlisted  men  at  the  21  division  headquarters. 
Those  men  are  regimental  sergeants  major,  battalion  sergeants  major, 
sergeants,  corporals,  and  privates,  first  class.  The  other  enlisted  men 
arc  at  the  recruiting  depots  or  in  the  recruiting  service. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  of  your  commissioned  officers  ^ou  have  1  major 
general,  20  colonels,  48  lieutenant  colonels,  53  majors,  141  captains, 
68  first  lieutenants,  making  a  total  of  343. 

Gen,  Harris.  That  includes  the  officers  in  the  recruiting  sei*vice  as 
well  as  in  The  Adjutant  (leneraPs  Department.  There  are  27  officei-s 
in  the  office  of  The  Adjutant  General  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  bill  also  provides  for  1,730  privates,  first  class. 
What  do  they  do? 

Gen.  Harris.  Of  that  number  189  are  clerks  at  division  headquar- 
tei-s. 

Mr,  Ke^vrns.  Of  the  six  divisions  you  refer  to? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  these  are  in  the  21  divisions  and  the  cavalry 
divisions,  making  22  divisions  altogether,  and  the  remaining  875  are 
at  the  six  recruiting  depots  with  25  companies. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  do  they  do  there? 

Gen.  Harris.  All  of  the  men  enlisted  throughout  the  United  States 
are  sent  to  the  recruiting  depots  for  a  period  of  training.  From 
there  they  go  to  the  organizations,  Emd  there  are  25  companies  at  the 
recruiting  depots,  and  875  of  those  men  are  in  the  25  companies. 

The  CiiAiRHATf .  Do  not  those  companies  go  out  from  the  depots  to 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns? 
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Gen.  Harris.  Xo:  we  have  another  force  of  men  at  the  reci*uitinj^ 
stations  who  do  thjit.  They  stay  there  permanently.  They  accept 
the  recruits  and  send  them  to  the  recruiting  depots.  The  men  are 
examined,  and  if  found  qualified  are  elisted  at  the  recruiting  depots^ 
and  they  are  also  equipped  and  given  a  certain  period  of  instruction. 
Before  the  war  we  tried  to  keep  them  there  two  or  thrw  months. 
Recently  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  them  that  long — that  is^ 
the  number  we  would  need  for  an  army  of  this  size. 

The  Chaibuan.  If  the  number  you  recommend  were  adopted,  that 
could  be  cut  down  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Tht  could  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Proportionately? 

Oen.  Harris.  I  should  say  just  almut  proportionately;  just  about 
three-fifths  of  that  number. 

The  Chairman,  (leneral,  please  state  in  your  own  way,  what  you 
wanted  to  say  about  The  Adjutant  GeneraFs  Office. 
.  Gen.  Harris.  I  would  like  The  Adjutant  General,  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, to  be  given  the  title  he  now  has.  The  Adjutant  General,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  officers  uf  The  Adjutant  General's  De- 
partment. I  think  Members  of  Ctmgress  would  like  to  know  when 
they  receive  a  letter  that  it  is  from  the  head  of  the  department  and 
not  from  an  assistant.  If  the  title  is  not  changed,  all  adjutants  gen- 
eral will  sign  their  nmne  the  same,  and  it  might  be  difficult  for  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  know  who  the  chief  of  the  bureau  is  to  tell 
whether  or  not  they  are  receiving  a  reply  from  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
or  from  one  of  the  assistants. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  law  enacted  which  created  the  title 
"The  Acyutant  General."  do  you  remember? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  was  about  1905, 1  should  say.  It  was  at  least  that 
far  back.  I  am  sure  it  was  earlier  than  1907,  and  I  think  it  was  about 
1905.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  officers  of  The  Adjutant  General's 
Department  are  adjutants  general,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
make  a  distinction  in  the  head  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Any  subordinate  in  your  office  signing  a  letter  would 
sign  it  "Adjutant  General "? 

Gen.  Harris.  Anv  officer  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  would 
sign  a  letter  as  "Adjutant  General."  They  are  commissioned  as  ad- 
jutants general. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  order  to  distinguish  the  head  of  the  bureau 
you  suggest  that  we  retain  the  present  designation  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  do.  I  think  under  the  provision  of  this  bill  the 
President  could  retain  it  and  probably  would,  but  I  would  prefer 
to  have  it  stated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Even  if  that  were  there  there  would  be  very  few 
men  w!io  would  receive  a  letter  from  your  office  signed  "  John  Jones, 
Adjutant  General "  who  would  not  teke  it  to  be  from  "  Tlie  Adju- 
tant General,"  is  that  not  so? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  a  great  many  would.  ye~s.  T  would  suggest 
also  that  The  Adjutant  General,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  in  The 
Adjutant  General's  Department  bo  detailed  for  a  specified  period  of 
four  years,  as  it  is  now.  That  is  probably  contemplated  in  this  bill, 
but  it  is  not  so  stated.  The  Adjutant  Glenei'al  is  selected  from  the 
general  officers  of  the  line.  I  see  no  objection  to  tiiat  provision,  but 
I  think  he  should  be  detailed  for  a  specified  period,  and  the  Ptesi- 
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dent  should  have  the  power  to  remove  hira  if  necessary.   If  he  were 
detailed  for  a  si>ecined  period  thei*e  would  be  more  permanency 
and  he  would  feel  move  confident  in  inaugurating  any  changes  that 
he  might  deem  desirable  to  make. 
1^  The  Chairman.  Thei'C  is  no  provision  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  can 

recall,  that  fixes  the  length  of  cfetail. 

Gen.  Harris.  Xot  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau. 

The  Chaib.man.  Or  of  the  chief  of  any  other  bureau. 

Gen.  Harris.  Xo.  none  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  that  provision  of  the  law,  in  the  old 
reorganization  bill,  I  tliink  it  was,  fixing  the  period  of  four  years 
would  still  continue  in  force?  It  is  not  repealed  by  this  act,  so  it 
would  be  construed  in  connection  with  this  act. 

Mr.  jAsnss.  Under  section  1  the  President  could  remove  him  the 
next  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  can  do  that  now. 
Mr.  James.  For  cause? 
The  Chaihman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  General,  as  I  understand  it,  you  think  the  law  should 
be  so  written  that  when  you  are  detailed  as  The  Adjutant  General 

it  should  be  for  a  definite  period  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Kearns.  For  four  years? 

Gen.  Harris.  Four  years  is  the  present  period. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  carry  that  through  all  the  other  depart- 
ments, to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  to  the  Surgeon  General,  and 
so  on? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  would,  yes. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  the  existing  law? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  is  not  carried  out,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  is  reappointed  at  the  end  of  each  four- 
year  period.  The  President  has  the  authority  to  reappoint  the  in- 
cumbent to  the  post,  which  he  frequently  does. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  any  of  them  removed? 

The  Chairman.  Very  seldom.  Such  changes  are  made  in  the 
General  Staff  very  frequently.  But  in  the  staff  corps  the  period 
is  generally  four  years. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  I  do  not  understand  what  the  General's  rectnn- 
mendation  is. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  this  bill  as 
I  understand  it,  a  provision  that  the  tour  of  duty  for  the  adjutants 
general  shall  be  a  four-year  period. 

Mr.  MiLLBR.  General,  this  bill  carries  some  13  or  14  different 
corps  or  departments,  under  section  1  of  the  bill.  It  provides  that 
the  United  States  Army  shall  consist  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
line,  a  General  Staff  Corps,  an  Adjutant  General's  Department, 
and  so  fortli.  We  have  heard  many  recommendations  here  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Certain  of  these  departments  are 
highly  technical,  such  as  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department, 
the  Finance  Department,  the  Medical  Department,  the  Transporta- 
ticm  Corps,  and  so  forth.   Are  you  in  favor  of  having  men  perma- 
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nontly  assigned  to  these  depsiitmeiitH,  say  to  the  Trans|X)rtation  De- 
partment ? 

Gen.  Harkis.  Xo;  I  would  not  he.  There  are  certain  details  that 
might  he  regarded  as  technical,  hut  if  they  are  detailed  permanently 
into  the  Transportation  Corps,  for  instance,  I  am  afraid  they  would 
soon  lose  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  line  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  could  they  lose  touch?  How  could  a  man  who  is 
in  the  Kngineer  Corps,  or  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  or  in  the 
Motor  Trans])ort  Corps,  or  in  the  Medical  Corps,  or  any  other  corps 
lose  touch?  How  is  it  possible  for  those  men  to  lose  touch  with  the 
Army  ? 

den.  Harris,  I  do  not  advocate  anything  but  a  permanent  Medical 
Corps. 

Mr.  Miliar.  We  all  agree  to  that. 

Gen.  Harris.  And  probably  in  the  Judge  Advocate  (-reneral's  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  other  words,  would  not  the  Army  get  better  re- 
sults if  a  transportation  man,  a  man  who  had  l>een  in  the  trans- 

{)ortation  business,  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned,  and  a  man  who 
las  been  in  the  marine  business  as  a  transportation  man  get  better  re- 
sults than  by  picking  a  man  out  of  the  Army  and  putting  him  there 
two  or  three  years  and  tlien  putting  in  another  man,  and  keep  bring- 
ing in  new  men  all  the  time? 

Gen,  HARRIS.  I  think  not.  You  need  transportation,  and  you 
need  transportation  that  will  suit  the  needs  of  the  Army  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  vvould  not  men  there  permanentlv  be  just  as 
much  in  touch  with  the  Army  needs  as  new  men  coming  in  every 
four  years  would  be? 

Gen.  Harris.  Unless  a  man  serves  with  the  line  of  the  Army  he 
does  not  see  exactly  how  that  transportation  is  used. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  a  rule,  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Nation  the  practice 
is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  longer  a  man  remains  in  a  position 
the  more  valuable  he  becomes  to  the  country.  That  is  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  whole  civil-service  institution,  and  I  am  asking  you 
y/hy  that  can  not  be  applied  to  the  Army,  T^hv  should  not  a  man 
assigned  to  the  Engineering  Department  or  the  'transportation  Corps 
increase  in  value  every  year  he  is  in  that  position  as  distinguished 
from  a  man  w^ho  comes  eveiy  four  years? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  formerly  had,  until  1901,  a  permanent  staff  corps, 
and  T  think  the  Army  was  almost,  as  a  unit,  opposed  to  a  permanent 
staff  corps,  because  the  men  in  the  permanent  staff  corps  lost  touch 
and  lost  sympathy  with  the  line  of  the  Army. 

Mr,  Miller.  Is  it  the  atmosphere  of  the  Army  that  when  a  man 
comes  into  one  of  these  specialized  bureaus  that  he  loses  interest  in 
the  Army  Establishment  so  much  as  not  to  yield  the  best  results  for 
the  Armv? 

Gen.  IIarris.  That  was  the  feeling  of  the  Army  before  1901. 

The  CiiAtRMAN.  Along  the  line  of  the  questions  Mr.  Miller  has 

been  asking  you,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gen.  Burr 
this  morning  testified  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  l>e  better  to  detail 
men  after  they  had  become  majors,  or  had  been  appointed  majors, 
in  the  Staff  Corps  permanently,  with  an  occasional  detail  of  one  or 
'wo  years  to  the  line.  In  other  words,  that  a  man  should  devote  his 
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principal  attention  to  the  specialized  work  which  he  had  been  studying 
and  learning  in  the  corps,  and  to  continue  with  that  work,  becoming 
more  proficient  all  the  time,  and  (iccasionally  going  to  the  line  for  a 
yesii*  or  two  to  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  coordinating  his 
work  with  the  work  of  the  line.  What  do  you  think  of  that  Itind 
of  a  plan  ? 

Gen.  Habris.  If  they  are  not  detailed  permanently  until  they  reach 
field  ^ade,  I  see  no  great  objection  to  that;  but  I  would  j^refer  to 
leave  it  as  it  is.  When  an  officer  roaches  the  grade  of  major  now, 
we  can  continue  him  permanently  in  the  Staff  Corps. 

The  Chairman,  I  think  Gen.  Burr  stated  specifically  this  morning, 
as  I  recall,  that  in  a  specialized  department  like  the  0"ai**^erm aster's 
Department,  where  a  man  has  to  learn  some  particular  subject,  such 
as  the  textile  industry,  for  instance,  he  should  be  kept  at  that  work 
after  he  gets  to  be  a  major,  with  an  occasional  tour  of  duty  in  the  line. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  probablv  that  is  true.  I  think  that  would  be 
good  policy  in  the  Ordnance  "Department.  Their  work  is  highly 
technical,  part  of  it. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  In  your  opinion  now — you  are  an  old  officer  in 
the  Army  and  you  have  l>een  in  the  coml)at  branch  a  good  deal — in 
your  opinion  would  not  the  same  thing  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps — I  mean  the  Quartermaster  Corps  as  it  existed 
formerly,  where  a  man  had  to  be  a  cloth  specialist  or  a  leather 
specialist,  or  who  had  to  l>e  able  to  make  tests  on  flour  and  bread  and 
sugar  and  all  kinds  of  food  supplies. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  And  meats. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly ;  all  kinds  of  food  supplies.  It  takes  some 
little  time  to  become  skilled  in  tliat;  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  an 
officer  detailed  to  such  a  corps  permanently  after  he  had  attained  a 
certain  rank  and  every  now  and  then  detail  him  to  the  line  to  become 
familiar  with  organizations  and  line  movements? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  the  present  law  accomplishes  the  same  result, 
and  from  the  viewiwint  of  a  chief  of  a  bureau  I  would  prefer  the 
present  law  because  if  a  man  does  not  make  good  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  you  drop  him  at  the  end  of  his  tour  years  and  do  not  re- 
detail  him. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  case  of  your  department.  General  

Gen.  Harrih  (interposing).  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  my  depart- 
ment to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  line  of  the  Army  and  know  all  the 
details  of  administration,  much  more  so  than  in  any  of  the  other 
departments. 

The  Chairman.  Your  officers  do  not  have  to  learn  details  and  do 
not  have  to  become  technical  men  like  the  men  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment or  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Gen.  Harris.  Tliat  is  true.  It  is  not  so  essential  in  the  other  de- 
partments as  it  is  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Department  to  have  the 
detail  system.  But  an  adjutant  general  who  does  not  know  the 
routine  administration  of  the  line  of  the  Army  would  be  of  ver^' 
little  value  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  paper  work  of  the  Army  engages  a  great  deal 
of  the  attention  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Department? 

Gen.  Harris.  A  great  deal. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  not  so  highly  specialized  as  some 
of  the  work  in  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Quartermaster 
Corps? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  absolutely  ne<%ssary  to  know  both  ends  of  that 
work. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  the  Medical  Department  the  officers  are  detailed 
from  civil  life? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are  appointed  from  civil  life. 

Mr.  Kearns.  This  bill  provides  that  the  men  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Department  shall  be  detailed  from  the  line. 

Gen.  Harris.  My  impression  is  that  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department  that  is  excepted.  There  is  another  provision  that 
refers  to  that,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  have  been  doing  that  under  existing 
law. 

Gen.  Harris.  Under  the  present  law  all  judge  advocates  are  ap- 
pointed in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department.  They  can 
come  from  the  line  or  they  can  come  from  civil  life. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  not  been  the  custom  in  the  past  when  an 
officer  is  to  be  appointed  from  the  line  of  the  Army  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department  he  is  generally  sent  for  a  period  of 
study  to  one  of  the  recognized  law  schools  of  the  country?  Has  that 
not  been  done,  and  is  it  not  being  done  now  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  has  been  done.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  being 
done  now.  They  are  appointed  permanently  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Department  he  same  as  in  the  Medical  Corps. 

Mr.  Kgarns.  I  think  this  bill  provides  for  them  to  be  detailed  from 
the  line.  Do  you  believe  that  is  right? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  believe  the  present  law  making  appointments — my 
impression  is  that  is  the  provision  of  this  law. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  the  President  can  appoint 
them  either  from  the  line  or  from  civil  life. 
Gen,  Harris.  In  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department. 
Mr.  Miller.  Section  31  says  "Hereafter  all  appointments  of  of- 
ficers in  grades  below  tliat  of  brigadier  general  shall  be  by  com- 
misMon  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  one  of  the  corps  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, or  as  chaplain,  band  leader,  or  professor  at  the  United 


Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  the  section  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  officers,  and  you  have  got  to  go  either  to  the  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  or 
Medical  Department,  to  get  your  officers.  The  question  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  is  this,  do  you  not  believe  the  officers  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Department  ought  to  be  taken  from  civil  life,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  men  who  have  been  in  the  actual  practice  of 
law,  say  for  five  vears? 

Gen.  Harris,  t  think  that  should  be  left  discretionary  with  the 
President.  We  have  some  very  able  lawyers  in  the  Army  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  law  before  entering  the  Army,  and  they 
specialize  in  that  work  in  the  Army,  many  of  them  acting  as  judge 
advocates  of  departments,  and  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  exclude 
them. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  That  may  be;  but  under  this  limitation  they  must 
be  selected  from  the  lino  of  the  Army,  and  there  is  no  discretion  with 
the  President.  I  think  a  man  who  has  been  a  verv  fine  enjjineer 
might  be  a  ver>'  poor  lawyer.  If  he  was  a  Cavalry  officer  or  a  Field 
Artillery'  officer,  and  had  specialized  in  one  of  those  lines  I  am  quite 
sure  he  would  not  be  a  lawyer. 

I  think  in  peace  time  there  ought  to  be  groat  cai'e  exercised  in 
trying  these  boys.  They  are  entitled  to  a, fair  trial,  and  the  court 
ought  to  be  presided  over  by  a  man  who  knows  what  the  law  is.  It 
has  not  always  been  arranged  that  way.  A  boy  may  I>e  brought  up 
for  trial  in  a  camp  where  there  is  no  lawyer  within  a  hundred  miles. 
It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  in  this  department  men  who  know 
exactly  what  the  law  is,  so  that  when  a  man  is  being  tried  you  can 
assign  one  of  those  men  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  the  case.  In  peace 
times  it  would  not  require  many  men  to  do  that,  because  you  do  not 
have  so  many  boys  brought  up  for  trial,  and  when  you  do  bring  one  up 
for  trial  you  could  organize  the  co!irt  in  that  way,  have  one  man  as  a 
judge  to  pass  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of  testimony  and  pass 
upon  the  remarks  made  by  the  prosecution  or  the  defense.  It  would 
not  require  a  great  many  men  in  the  Judge  Advocate  (xeneral's  De- 
partment in  peace  tin'res  to  do  that. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  There  are  two  kinds  of  courts-martial,  general 
and  special? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  three  kinds,  general,  special,  and  summary. 
The  Chairman.  And  court-martial  proceedings  are  held  in  every 
military  post? 

Gen.  Harris.  Or  with  every  command,  where  there  are  two  or  three 
companies  alone,  they  would  have  to  have  a  summary  court-martial. 
The  numlier  of  general  courts-martial  is  limited. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  adopt  the  system  Mr.  Kearns  speaks  of  it 
would  take  se\  eral  hundred  officers  at  least. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Each  one  of  those  judges  could  have  a  circuit  and  go 
from  one  camp  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the' law  goes  so  far  ns  to  say  that  when  a 
man  is  tried  he  must  be  brought  up  for  trial  within  a  certain  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  Ke.\rns.  Then  I  would  change  the  time  so  that  there  would  be 
one  of  these  men  at  each  trial. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  continue  with  your  suggestions,  General? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  feel  that  in  The  Adjutant  (leneral's  Department 
there  should  also  be  a  brigadier  general  to  act  as  an  administrative 
officer  or  principal  assistant  to  The  Adjutant  General.  As  you 
gentlemen  all  know  Col.  Kerr  is  now  in  my  office,  but  I  feel  he  would 
be  of  more  value  to  me  if  he  had  the  rank  of  a  general  officer.  I  think 
the  decisions  would  carry  greater  weight  with  the  civilians  than  they 
do  now  when  he  only  has  the  grade  of  colonel. 

Mr.  James.  Will  all  the  records  from  the  other  side  come  to  your 
department  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes— -you  mean  the  records  from  Gen.  Pershing's 
headquarters? 
Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes;  they  will  eventually  come  to  my  office. 
Mr.  James.  How  soon  will  we  know  how  many  officers  were  relieved 
from  command  because  of  inefficicncv?  r^^^^]^ 
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(Jen.  Harris.  Those  i*ecords  are  with  Gen.  Pershing  now. 

Mr.  James.  They  have  not  been  reported  to  j'ou? 

(Jen.  Harris.  I  think  that  information  can  be  obtained  from  (len. 
Perahing's  Iieadquarters. 

Mr.  James.  If  a  man  is  in  the  Regular  Army  and  i.s  relieved  from 
command  because  of  incompetency  or  inefficiency,  what  happens  to 
him? 

(iren.  Harris.  Frequently  the  officer  would,  in  time  of  peace,  ask 
for  a  court  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  James.  But  in  time  of  war? 

Gen.  Hahkis.  In  time  of  war  he  simply  submits  to  it. 

Mr.  James.  In  the  case  of  a  National  Guardsman  or  one  of  the 
volunteer  officers,  what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  was  relieved  from 
his  command  because  of  inefficiency? 

(len.  Harris.  A  Regular  Army  officer  might  be  tried  or  might  be 
called  before  a  board  to  determine  whether  he  is  qualified,  or  he  might 
be  called  before  a  retiring  board  and  be  retired,  or  he  mi^ht  be  sent 
before  a  court-martial,  tried  and  dismissed.  An  officer  m  the  Na- 
tional (juard  might  call  for  an  efficiency  board,  and  if  sucli  Imartl 
reports  adversely  under  the  law  he  can  be  discharged  from  the  service. 
An  officer  of  the  Reg:ular  Army  can  not  l>e  discharged  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  efficiency  board. 

Mr.  James.  He  can  be  retii-ed? 

(ien.  Harris.  He  can  be  ordered  before  a  retiring  board  and  retired* 
or  he  can  be  tried  before  a  court-maitial  and  dismissed.  A  National 
Guard  officer  can  also  be  tried  nnd  dismissed. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  in  those  cases  which  occurred  in 
France  when  men  were  demoted  there  was  a  board  of  inquiry,  or  a 
hearing  in  every  case. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Those  records  are  not  available  as  yet. 

(jen.  Harris.  I  think  they  are  in  Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters. 

Mr.  MiiXER.  If  a  man  is  found  to  be  incompetent  or  »  misfit  in  the 
Army,  what  is  the  use  of  retiring  that  man? 

Gen.  Harris.  He  could  not  be  retired  unless  he  was  physically  dis- 
qualified. 

Mi-.  Mili/Er.  Suppose  a  man  is  found  to  be  incompetent  and  he  is 
not  c-hnrged  with  any  violation  of  the  Articles  of  War,  but  he  is  just 
simply  a  misfit? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  is  no  way  of  reaching  him  except  by  court- 
martial. 

Mr.  MnxER.  Court-martial  him  and  retire  him? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  a  court-martial  would  have  to  dismiss  him.  A 
retiring  board  could  recommend  his  retirement.  If  he  is  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  it  is  just  a  question  of  dismissal. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  a  man  does  not  make  good  in  civil  life,  he  gets  out 
of  the  position  he  is  holding.  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  dead  timber 
in  the  Army? 

Gen.  Harris.  Under  the  present  law  we  can  not  get  rid  of  such 
a  man. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  law  to  provide  that  if  a 
man  in  the  Army  is  found,  upon  due  inquiry,  according  to  certain 
procedure,  to  be  temperamentally  unfitted  or  incaj^acit^^^toyp^-form 
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the  duties  of  an  Army  officer  lie  shall  be  discharged  from  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States? 

(Jen.  Harris.  I  think  some  such  provision  might  be  well. 

The  GiiAiRiiAX.  Is  there  not  some  kind  of  a  provision  now  under 
the  terms  of  which  a  man  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Miller  could 
be  dismissed  from  the  Army?  But  has  it  not  been  the  practice  that 
the  members  of  those  boards  have  been  loath  to  drop  a  man  who  has 
spent  probably  15  or  :^0  or  years  in  the  Army,  and  they  recommend, 
therefore,  that  he  be  put  on  the  retired  list  ^ 

Gen.  IlARitis.  I  say  there  is  no  provision.  I  will  have  to  modify 
that.  When  an  officer  is  examined  for  promotion  he  is  then  given  a 
mental  and  physical  examination,  and  if  he  does  not  pass  that  ex- 
amination he  marks  time  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  stays  in  his  old  position,  does  Ke  not? 

Gen.  Harris.  He  is  then  reexamined,  and  if  he  fails  on  the  second 
examination  he  is  discharged  from  the  service  with  one  year's  pay. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  about  a  man  who  can  pass  such  an  examination, 
but  who  is  temperamentally  unfit  for  his  position? 

Gen.  Harris.  Under  the  present  law  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  until  he  becomes  62  years  of  age,  when  the  President  can  retire 
him. 

Mr.  Miller.  Vou  are  paying  a  man  all  the  time,  and  paying  him 
when  he  is  really  of  no  value  to  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  "We  have  some  of  those  men  now. 

The  CnAiRAiAN.  While  you  were  unfortunately  in  the  hospital,  Mr. 
Miller,  officers  who  testified  before  the  committee  suggested  that  the 
law  ought  to  be  changed  to  allow  the  exclusion  from  the  Army  of 
men  who  were  found  to  be  poor  material  for  the  Army. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  in  favor  of  such  a  law. 

Mr.  James.  Suppose  a  colonel  and  a  lieutenant  colonel  took  a  regi- 
ment into  battle  and  that  the  colonel  was  a  Eegular  Army  man  and 
the  lieutenant  colonel  was  a  Xational  Guardsman  or  volunteer.  Sup- 
post  that  through  the  incompetency  of  these  two  men  a  couple  of  hun 
dred  men  were  killed.  The  National  Guardsman  or  volunteer  could 
be  tried  and  dismissed  from  the  Army.  What  would  happen  to  the 
Regular  Army  officer? 

(ien.  Harris.  He  can  be  tried  and  dismissed.  He  would  have  tfl 
be  tried  by  a  court-martial.  The  Xational  Guardsman  could  be  dis- 
charged upon  tlie  recumniendation  uf  an  efficiency  board,  but  th» 
officer  of  the  regular  service  would  have  to  be  tried  *by  a  court- 
martial. 

Mr.  James.  I'nless  tlie  Regular  Army  officer  was  court-martialed, 
he  would  go  on  the  retired  list? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  he  would  remain  on  the  active  list. 

Mr.  James.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  same  class,  the 
Xational  Guardsman  would  be  dismissed  from  tlie  Army? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  Xational  Guardsman  woidd  be  discharged  from 
the  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  without  being  heard  by  an  efficiency 
board  ? 

(Jen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  that  a  Xational 
Guardsman  should  be  placed  on  a  different  basis  from  a  Regular 
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Army  officer  where  tlie  two  men  are  equally  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  men  of  their  regiment? 

Gen.  IIarris.  The  National  Guardsman  has  a  j)rofession,  and  to 
discharge  him  from  the  Armv  does  not  depj-ive  liim  of  the  support 
of  himself  and  his  family,  t  think  it  is  a  little  bit  moiv  senou^  in 
the  case  of  the  Regular  Army  officers. 

Mr.  James.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  discharge  a 
Regular  Army  officer  responsible  for  the  death  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred men? 

(ren.  Harris.  I  do  not  think  he  should  not  be  discharged,  but  I 
think  the  case  of  tlie  Regular  Army  officer  is  a  little  different.  I  am 
not  averse  to  having  a  board  act  upon  both  cases  in  the  same  way, 
but  under  tlio  law  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  not  think  the  law  should  be  changed  so  that 
these  two  men  would  he  placed  on  the  same  basis  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  man  who  gives  up  his  entii-e 
life  to  tlie  profession  of  the  Army  should  not  be  given  a  hearing  luore 
than  a  siunmary  hearing.  Tlie  disgrace  may  be  the  same  to  the  Na- 
tional (ruardsman,  but  the  effect  on  himself  and  his  family  is  not 
the  same.  The  National  Guardsiium  may  be  a  prosperous  lawver, 
and  he  can  return  to  his  profession.  The  Regular  Army  officer 
would  be  kicked  out  in  the  world  without  a  nickel,  and  would  have 
absolutely  no  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  family.  That  is 
just  the  difference.  But  I  would  ftvor  some  law  to  reach  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  present  to 
the  committee,  General? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  know  of  nothing  special.  The  size  of  the  force 
authorized  as  guards  for  the  di^^ciplinary  barracks  is  not  adequate, 
but  possibly  it  might  be  well  to  bring  up  those  details  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  has  the  law  worked  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary barracks? 

Gen.  IIarris.  I  think  it  has  worked  fairly  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  reclaim  a  good  many  of 
those  young  men  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  reclaimed  quite  a  numbei\ 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  think  what  we  have  been  doing  in 
that  direction  has  been  worth  the  effort? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  that.  T  think  we  should 
extend  that  ivork,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  vocational  training: 
at  the  disciplinary  barracks. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  You  think  you  need  a  greater  force? 

Gen.  Harris.  As  a  guard  at  the  disciplinary  barracks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  the  extension  of  the  disciplinary 
barracks?  You  have  one  at  Alcatraz  Island,  vou  have  one  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  one  at  Fort  Jaj,  Governors  Island.  Do  you  mean 
you  would  have  a  few  more  stations  where  there  would  be  discipli- 
nary barracks? 

(ren.  Harris.  I  think  there  should  be  at  least  one  more  in  the  East, 
but  whether  we  have  any  more  or  not  the  size  of  the  guard  is  inade- 
<^uate,  and  we  are  compelled  now  at  Fort  Leavenworth  to  call  upon 
line  troops  to  assist  in  the  guarding,  and  those  men  are  not  trained 
in  that  duty.  It  takes  a  larger  numlier  of  men  to  perform  the  same 
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duty,  and  they  do  not  handle  the  prisonei's  as  well  as  the  special 
guard. 

The  Chairman.  The  special  guards  are  civilians? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are  enlisted  men,  and  they  perform  that  duty 
and  nothing  else.  They  become  specialized  in  that  work.  Most  of 
the  men  who  are  on  that  duty  at  Fort  Itoavenworth  have  been  in  the 
service  some  time,  and  they  have  militanr  training  and  discipline, 
and  when  they  go  there  they  are  put  in  these  guam  companies  and 
kept  there  continuously. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  do  you  think  you  will  require 
for  that  work? 

Gen.  Harris.  In  column  3  of  the  table  of  "Enlisted  detachmente 
for  the  service  schools,  guards  at  United  States  disciplinary  barracks, 
etc.,"  which  accompanied  the  proposed  bill  for  the  reorganization  oi 
the  Army,  as  transmitted  by  the  Secretarv  of  War,  appears  a  state- 
ment of  the  strength  of  the  disciplinary  barracks  guard  companies. 
I  believe,  however,  that  these  numbers  should  be  increased  as  follows: 

First  sergeants,  5;  no  change.  Battalion  sergeants  major,  3;  no 
change.  Sergeants,  38 ;  an  increase  of  10.  Supply  sergeants,  5 ;  no 
change.  Mess  sergeants,  5;  no  change.  Corporals,  79;  an  increase  of 
29.  Mechanics,  9;  an  increase  of  4.  Buglers,  first  class,  5.  Cooks, 
14;  an  increase  of  4.  Privates,  first  class,  131;  an  increase  of  43. 
Buglers,  5 ;  no  change.  Privates,  404 ;  an  increase  of  144.  A  total  of 
703 ;  an  increase  of  234. 

The  Chaebman.  This  increase  would  only  be  temporary,  would 
it  not? 

Gen.  Harris.  These  are  prisoners  confined  in  the  disciplinary  bar- 
racks. They  are  generally  deserters,  or  men  guilty  of  minor  crimes, 
who  are  given  an  opportunity  in  the  disciplinary  barracks  to  make 
good  and  finally  to  get  honorable  discharges. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  war  increased  the  number  of  men  in  these 
barracks? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  has  not  very  largely  increased  the  number.  Clem- 
ency has  been  extended  to  quite  a  number  of  men  convicted  of  offenses 
during  the  war,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  is  being  reduced  quite 
rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  In  speaking  of  the  increase  of  the  guards,  do  you 
think  that  that  will  be  a  temporary  matter  or  a  permanent  matter? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  permanently  we  would  need  more  than  we 
have  now  or  than  are  now  authorized.  Undonbtedly  we  could  have 
some  troops  detailed  temporarily  for  a  year  or  two  until  we  get 
down  to  something  like  the  normal  population. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  the  Army  proposed  in  this  bill  it  is 
natural  you  will  have  more  men  in  the  disciplinary  barracks  than 
if  vou  had  a  smaller  Army? 

Gen.  Harris.  In  peace  time  the  proportion  of  offenses  would  be 
greater  than  in  war  time.  There  would  be  more  desertions  and  more 
offenses  committed  for  which  the  men  would  be  sent  to  the  prisons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  desire  to  make 
regarding  your  department? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  the  matter  of  promotion  by 
selection  any  attention? 
Gen.  Harris.  Of  course,  I  have  my  views  aboiij(Q,-£g9Q,p^eti9®gle 
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The  Chaxbhan.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  comuiittee  wlmt  your 
Views  are! 

Gen.  Harris.  I  might  first  state  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  offi- 
cei-s  of  the  Army,  I  should  say.  are  in  favor  of  promotion  by 
H  iiioi  ity,  and  1  Kelievo  that  should  be  friven  very  careful  considera- 
tion. Tlicoivi ically  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  promotions  by 
sclct  i  inn.  :unl  1  jiiii  in  favor  of  having  a  certain  percentage  of 
promotion-^  in  that  way.  Instead  of  having  all  promotions  by  selec- 
tion I  would  limit  the  number  to  those  men  who  are  really  found 
by  boards  tp  be  above  the  average  officers  and  whose  promotion 
should  be  accelerated. 

Bnt  instead  of  having  all  promotions  by  selection  mv  view  is  that 
in  tlip  jrrsuh's  above,  say,  captain,  officers  who  speciallv  distinguish 
th('iiiM'I\es  might  be  l  alU-d  before  a  board,  and  if  the  Iboard  recom- 
mends that  tlieir  pi-omotion  be  accelerated,  that  they  have  their 
promofcion  in  advance  of  other  officers  of  their  grade;  that  might  be 
Qone,  noraoaUy  leaving  {iromotion  by  seniority  to  govern. 

The  C&AiBHAN.  That  is  something  like  the  system  that  prevails 
in  some  of  the  foreign  armies  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes:  in  the  French  Army,  as  I  remember,  one-third 
of  the  i»n'ninti<in>  ea-  li  year  are  by  selection.  In  the  British  Army 
there  is  no  pi'iceiitM^c  lixed.  but  each  year  they  receive  reports  from 
the  conitnaiuliny  ofiireis  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  under 
them,  and  it  an  officers  promotion  should  be  accelerated  the  coni- 
nuutding  ofiiter  so  iep<nts.  If  promotion  should  be  retarded  the 
commanding  officer  so  reports.  I  think  the  other  officers  are  pro- 
moted by  seniority. 

The  Chairbcan.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 
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TRANSPORT  CORPS. 


organization  of  the  Army.    There  are  several  of  them  before  the 
committee.  H.  K.  8287  is  known  as  tlic.  War  Department  bill.  That 
is  the  one  that  refers  in  particular  to  your  branch  of  the  service.  I 
presume  you  have  given  the  bill  some  examination? 
Gen.  Drake.  Yos,  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  your 
statement  regarding  the  measure  that  is  pending. 

Gen.  Drake.  Tlie  principal  question  is  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  being  considered  as  an  orfranization,  as  it  was  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  The  section  providing  for  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  is  section  9,  on  page  9. 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  organization 
as  it  existed  during  the  war  was  provided  for  in  recommendations 
from  the  pomniandin^  general  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  The  organization  was  outlined  at  the  start,  and  the  details 
were  worked  out  by  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff. 
The  organization  as  presented  in  this  bill  is  along  the  same  lines. 

The  details  of  the  tables  of  organization  were  made  out  for  each 
unit  of  the  corps,  consisting  of  motor  transport  companies,  repair 
units,  service  part  units,  and  headquarters  motor  command,  which 
are  the  administrative  unit  for  combined  motor  transport  com- 
panies. There  was  also  the  administrative  organization  for  division 
headquarters,  the  territorial  departments,  and  tlie  headquarters  of 
the  chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  in  tliis  city. 

Thee  is  under  this  t-able  of  organization  as  worked  out  a  specific 
duty  for  each  man  and  officer  in  this  corps.  Those  duties  are  out- 
lined. I  have  with  nie,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  table  of  organization 
which  shows  the  organization  as  presented  in  this  bill,  giving  the 
individual  organizations  for  each  unit  and  the  total,  which  amounts 
to  21,819  officers  and  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  table  may  be  inserted  in  the  hearing. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


The  Chairman.  General 
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(Sen.  Drake.  Thu  primai"y  i-eason  why  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
should  not  be  contbined  witli  a  Transportation  Corps  is  that  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  is  a  development  of  the  past  war,  in  which 
it  played  a  very  important  part,  and  it  was  found  to  be  neccssar 
that  it  be  a  separate  service  for  war  purposes.  This  was  also  thb 
experience  of  the  French  whose  Service  Automobile  played  a  very 
important  part,  and  whose  organization  and  use  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  is  proposed  for  the  Motor  Transpoi't  Cori>s  in  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

We  had  at  the  In'tjinninfr  "f  the  war  what  was  in  etfect  a  Trans- 
portation (>)rj>s  as  tlie  Transportation  Division  of  the  Qua  iter  master 
General's  Office.  While  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  efficiency  for  the 
requirements  nf  time  of  peace,  it  did  not  work  in  time  of  war.  If 
it  is  only  desiivd  to  have  the  ai'uiy  organized  for  use  in  time  of  peace, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  &Iotor  Transport  Corj>s  can  function 
efficiently  as  a  part  of  a  Transportation  Corfjs,  or  of  the  Quarter- 
master Cori)s,  or  of  the  Ordnance  or  Aviation.  The  duties  and 
qualifications  of  Motor  Transport  officeiN  are  very  similar  to  that 
]>orti«n  of  the  Ordnance  enpafred  in  tank  and  tractor  work,  and 
they  are  also  very  siniiliar  to  the  nonflying  portion  of  the  Air 
Service,  as  it  is  to  a  large  extent  a  (|Uestion  of  niternal  combustion 
motors.  In  fact  the  Air  Service  in  the  future  will  witliout  doubt 
play  an  iuii»ortant  part  as  a  means  of  motor  transjMwt  for  carrying 
lx>th  men  and  supplies. 

It  is  Iwlieved  that  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  should  be  a  separate 
corps  in  time  of  .])oace  so  as  to  obviate  the  delay  of  creating  and 
reorganizing  it  during  time  of  war  or  emergency,  and  this  proved 
very  expensive  during  the  past  war.  The  use  of  motor  vehicles 
for  militai-y  purposes  is  comparatively  recent.  That  it  will  be  greatly 
extended  in  the  future  is  certain,  and  there  should  be  a  corps  of 
specialists  to  carry  on  the  necessary  development  based  on  practical 
use,  this  corps  of  s])ecialists  to  work  with  and  furnish  the  necessary 
technical  advice  and  service  in  connection  with  the  development  and 
use  of  motor  vehicles  by  the  combat  services. 

The  artillery  is  at  present  rapidly  becoming  motorized  and  also 
machine-gun  units  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  Motor  vehicles 
played  a  very  important  role  in  the  past  war  for  rapid  movement 
of  troops  for  tactical  purposes  as  well  as  for  doing  practically  all 
of  the  hauling  of  supplies  in  advance  of  the  raiii"oads  except  iii 
certain  sectors  where  the  use  of  light  railways  operated  by  the 
Kngineei-s  pi-oved  to  lie  pitu'ticahle. 

It  is  l>elieved  that  in  the  near  future  that  the  Infantry  will  become 
almos-t  completely  motorized,  and  as  the  development  of  good  roads 
progress<'s  in  this  country  the  same  will  be  true  of  tlie  Cavalry.  The 
Engineers,  the  Signal  Corps,  Medical  Department,  and  other  auxil- 
iary technica!  services  are  now  large  users  of  motor  vehicles  that 
are  snpj)lied  with  special  Ixxlies  ada]>ted  to  their  special  functions. 
For  example,  anibulance^s,  wireless  trucks,  watt^r  sterilizer  trucks, 
degassing  trticks,  etc.  All  of  the  above  combat  and  technical  services 
require  repair  facilities  and  the  services  of  skilled  motor  transport 
men  for  making  such  repairs  and  adjustments  as  can  not  be  made  bv 
the  care-taking  mechanics  on  duty  with  the  combat  units  and  techni- 
cal sen-ices.  There  is  also  one  source  of  furnishing  spare  parts, 
and  for  giving  standard  course  of  prelhninar^  ^liiy^^C*" 
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Operation  of  motor  vehicles.  All  of  the  above  requires  the  technical 
aerrices  of  a  Motor  Transport  Corps  unless  it  is  desired  to  have  each 
technical  service  and  combat  unit  mnintain  its  own  independent 
.  motor  transport  corps  or  service.  This  was  more  or  less  the  case  at 
J  the  beginning  of  the  past  war  and  until  it  was  found  to  be  unwork- 
able, expensive,  and  conducive  of  duplication  of  effort  and  a  cause 
of  competitive  buying,  until  a  motor  transport  service  and  finally 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  created.  As  an  illustration,  take  the 
following  table  showing  the  various  makes  of  motor  vehicles  in  use 
by  the  .Ajnerican  Expeditionary  Force  (216  makes). 

LM  of  yfntor  Tranaport  Vehicle  Chaittia. 


TypvNo. 


daaa  and  nunii  of  ituchlM. 


STAKDABD  CBASHIH. 


Typpl  !  Passenger  can: 

Class  D  Chan-is,  Dodiw,  Model  1918  

I       Claw  C  chassis,  CadUlac,  Hodel  57. . . ;  

Types  I  T.l|[ht  delivery  trucks: 

Class  D  chassis,  Dodge,  Uddel  ISIS  

Class  K  chassis,  o.  U.  C,  Model  16  (wiUi  chuqces  as  pnararfbed  by 

Types  [  lt-:>ton  tracks:  Claaa  A  cfausls,  White  TBC  (with  obanfttt  a*  pre- 

1    scribed  by  the  M.  T.  C). 

Type  t  and  S   3-5-ton  trucks: 

Class  B  chassis,  Q.  M.  Standard  

Class  F  chassis,  4  WD.  (with  changes  as  prescribed  by  the  Ord.)  

Types  I  Motorcycles,  with  or  without  sidecar:  Class  U  chassis  (Haney-Davldson). 

Type  7  '  Motor  ambulances: 

'       Class  D  chassis,  liRht  ambulance  

Class  F,  ciiassis,  hdavy  ambulance  

Class  B  chassis,  animal  ambulance  

Type  0  Trailers,  e:xcept  kitchen  and  machine  shop  tn^lers: 

Class  Xl  chassis,  Hon,  i  wheel,  Spchler  

Class  X2  chassLt,  1-ton,  2-wheel,  Air  Service  

Class  X3  chassis,  IHon,  2-whoel  

Class  X4  chassis,  IHon,  4-whecl,  Scchlcr  

Class  X5 chassis,  1-toii,  1-whwl,  heavv  avlstion  

Class  XBcliasals,  3-ton,  4-wheel,  BulTalo  Pitta  

Class  X7  chassLi,  5-ton,  4-wheel,  Arcadia  

Class  XS  chassis,  10-ton,  4-wheel,  Ordnance  

Type  00   Machine  shop  trucks: 

;       Class  B  chassis  

Class  F  chassis  

Type  10  '  Kitchen  trailers:  Class  XScbassIswltbTypeAarfildteheneqnipment.. 

Type  30  ]  Omnilnis  cars: 

Class  D  chassis  

Class  E  chasais  

TypeSO  '  Ballon  winch:  Class  F chassis  

40   SCTvice  cars;  Class  D  chassis  

80   Lahoratorics: 

'       OIa.ss  E  'chiiasis  

1       Class  A  chassis  ^.  — 

Class  n  chassis  

Class  X4  chassis  

Class  X5  chassis  

Type  70   Machine  shop  trailers:  Class  XS  chassis  

Typ*  80.   Tank  tnick  s; 

Class  F<  cliassis  

Class  H  chassis  

Bte>Tles:  Class  W  chassis  


Symbol. 


Typei. 

??SS. 


APPROVED  CHASSIS  PUR  TCIIPORART  ISSre  ONLY. 


Willie.  l-t«n,  Model  TF.BO  

(Inrford,  Ij-ton,  Model  66  

rackard,  U-tOQ,  Model  1}  K  

Mark,  3!-ton  

Rikcr,  4-ton,  Model  ItB  

MBCk,6Hon  

Indian  motorcycle,  1917,  Military  Model. 
BiCfCles  other  than  WestSeld  


B 
F 
H 

D 

E 
B 

XI 

X2 

xa 

X4 
X6 
X8 
X7 
X8 

B 
T 

XSK 

D 
K 
F 

D 

E 
A 

n 
xt 
x& 

XA 

E 
B 
W 
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See  also  the  pi*eseiit  stiindai*dized  list  of  Motor  Transport  Corps 
motor  vehicles,  which  is  as  follows : 

MAKSa  OF  MOTOB  VEHICUC8  FL'BCH&SED  AND  UBUD  BY  THE  USITKD  BTATK8  ABUT 
UUBING  THE  PBK8ENT  BICEROBNCY. 


A.  E.  0. 

Dodge. 

Lorraine*!  M  trlch. 

A.  E.G. 

Dorrlet. 

Luber. 

A.  J.  S. 

Dorris. 

Lyon. 

Alda. 

DouglaH. 

Mack. 

Druicget. 

Mannesman-Mulay. 

Aquitia. 

Dubrulle. 

.  Marmon. 

Arcadia. 

Kxcelsior. 

MarUnl. 

ArU'8. 

FtHleral. 

Matchless. 

AtlHS. 

Flat. 

Maxwell. 

Atterbury. 

Foildeii-Temeslc. 

McFarland. 

Austin. 

Fodden-Thresh. 

Mercedes. 

Barre. 

Ford. 

Minerva. 

Bayard. 

Ford -Armor. 

Minneapolis. 

Bellun^r. 

Ford-Burford. 

Mlteheil. 

Benz. 

Ford-Howe. 

Mogul. 

Berliet. 

Pord-Hudford. 

Mors. 

BIiiiron<Fond. 

Franklin. 

Moto-Bloc. 

Brasler. 

P.  W.  D. 

N.  A.  G. 

Bret  en  n. 

Garford. 

Napier. 

Briel. 

Gennerilliers. 

Nash-Quad. 

Briscoe. 

(J.  M.  0. 

National. 

Brockway. 

G  ramm-Bemstein. 

Newton. 

B.  S.A. 

Grant. 

Ohio. 

BufEatfr-Fltts. 

Gray. 

Overland. 

Buford. 

Gregorle. 

Oweo. 

Bugattl. 

Griffin. 

Packard. 

Biilck. 

Hall-Smith. 

Pacqnette. 

BusslDf^. 

Ha  r  ley -Davidson. 

Paige. 

Catllilac. 

Highway. 

Panhard. 

Calwlou. 

Hispano-Suiza. 

Pan  bard -Levassor. 

Caquot. 

Holt 

Peerless. 

Cliiilmers. 

Hotchkisa. 

Pemey. 

Cliandler. 

Hudson. 

Peugot. 

Gtiarron. 

Humber. 

Piccard-Pictet. 

Chenard-Walcker. 

Hupinoblle. 

Pierce-Arrow. 

Clement, 

Hurlburt. 

Pullman. 

Cleveland. 

Iinpertal. 

Rainier. 

Clydesdale. 

Indian. 

Beading, 

Cole. 

Intenirttlonal. 

Itegal. 

Columbia. 

Isotta-Kraschlni. 

Renault. 

CoDimerce. 

.leflfrey-Quad, 

Renault-Radia. 

Cottin-DesgonttcK. 

Justreata. 

Reo. 

Crocliot. 

Ka  trier. 

Rei>ub1ic. 

Pflltiiler. 

K(>Uy-Sprin»cHpld. 

Riker. 

Darracq. 

King. 

Rocliat-Snyder. 

Dart. 

Kissel. 

Ilodgeiti. 

De  I>inn  Boiiton. 

J  A  Bui  re. 

llolls-llnyw. 

Delage. 

I^jicre. 

HosctX' 

Delaliaye. 

1,11  France, 

Rover 

Delaiid. 

I -and  a. 

Rnyni-Kn  field. 

Del  auger-Clayette. 

I.atdi. 

Rush. 

Delaugere. 

Laurln  Clemon. 

Sampson. 

Delauney-Belle%*nie. 

Laval  tor. 

Saurer. 

Denby. 

Lee. 

s.  c.  a:  t. 

Dennis. 

LeJin. 

Schneider. 

Detroit. 

T^n  Boilee. 

Scrlpp.s-Bootli. 

De  Wnld. 

Lequi. 

Searchlight. 

D.  I'".  P. 

Leiclngton. 

Sechler. 

Diamond  T, 

Lion  Boui^et 

Selden. 

Diatto. 

Locomobile. 

Sen'ipe. 
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Sigma. 

Stutz. 

United. 

Smith-Form  A. 

SuDbeam. 

Vauxhall, 

S.  P.  A. 

Talbot 

Velle. 

Spyler. 

Terrot 

Vermeral. 

Thor. 

Vim. 

-Standard. 

Thome. 

YtnotandD. 

Standardized  A. 

Tory. 

Walter. 

Standardized  AA. 

Trallmoblle. 

Warner. 

Standardized  B. 

Triumph. 

White. 

Sterling. 

Troy. 

WInton. 

StralEker. 

Tyler. 

ZedeU. 

Stade^er. 

Unlc. 

Zust. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  witli  the  Trans- 
portation Division  wouhl  not  reduce  the  overhead  expen.se  Imt  would 
])!-ohably  increa.se  it.  as  it  would  only  provide  for  the  War  Depart.- 
nient  and  for  each  connnand  another  oflice  fi'oni  which  approvsl 
iniist  Iw  secured  and  through  which  correspondence  must  jja-ss  be- 
fore action  is  had.  The  result  will  \w  the  necessity  for  an  inci*eRse 
in  adnnnistrative  and  technical  oftii'ei-s.  and  in  increased  clerical 
force  of  enlisted  men  or  civilians  doin^  uuneces,san-  work. 

Tlie  chief  of  a  consolidated  Transjjortation  Corps  and  the  con- 
stdidated  tmnsportation  officer  of  each  command  would  certainly 
have  to-  provide  himself  with  technical  motor  traiispoi  t  sissistants. 
It  is  hifirhly  improbable  tliat  the  transportation  officer,  unless  he  l)e 
extremely  vei"satile,  would  l«!  an  expert  in  rail,  steamship,  animal- 
drawn  and  niotor  transportation. 

In  time  of  jieace  the  handling  of  rail-nntl-w^ater  transi>ortati<)n  is 
mainly  a  purchasinjr  function  of  securing  the  services  of  railroad 
and  steamship  connnon  cari'iers  thi'ongh  tlie  medium  of  transporta- 
tion requests  or  bills  of  lading  or  purchase  orders  and  contracts. 
The  Motor  Transport  Corps  acts  as  a  common  carrier  for  military 
motor  haulinfir  and  also  for  combat  purposes. 

Animal  transportation  is  now  mainly  used  with  the  smaller  com- 
bat units  such  as  Infantry  mid  Ciualry  and  regimental  vehicles, 
pack  trains  and  the  like,  which  do  not  reipiire  the  supervision  of  a 
transijortation  office,  as  tliey  are  handled  by  tlio  rejriuiental  or  Ijal- 
talion  supply  officer.  Wagon  trains  will  be  seldom  used  in  the 
future  for  line  of  communication  and  service  of  supply  work  due 
to  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  mottn-  trucks  for  these  puriM>ses 
where  roads  are  available. 

As  an  illusti'ntion  af  the  use  of  motor  ti'ans|)ortation.  take  for  ex- 
ample an  Inffuitrv  ilivision.  All  ti'an-sportation  used  by  the  divi- 
sion is  contnjlU'd  bv  tlie  division  conunander  throu^rb  the  diief  of 
staff  and  assistant  cliief  of  staff  wito  supervises  and  coortliiiates  suj)- 
ply  and  transportation  ftmctions  (in  American  Expediticmary 
Forces  called  (i-l).  There  is  a  division  motor  transport  officer  for 
hnndlinj;  t!»e  technical  motor  transport  (juestions  imiler  supervision 
of  Tt  is  not  seen  how  any  ffood  can  come  of  providing  an  inter- 

mediary division  transportation  office  through  which  the  motor 
transpoit  questions  must  pass  before  reaching  the  division  com- 
mander's representative  (t-1. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  After  sunniiing  it  all  up  and  admitting  evory- 
Ihing  to  be  tiiie  as  you  stated  it.  still  it  remains  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
transportation  or  means  of  transportation? 

Oen.  Drake.  It  is  a  means  of  transportation,  but  ordinarily  it  will 
be  applied  to  tactical  i-eqnirements.  ^  ■ 
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Mr.  McKenzu:.  I  am  asking  you  for  your  view  on  the  subject- 
Why  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  heads  for  this  branch 
of  the  service?  We  wiU  start  on  the  proposition  that  it  is  all  trans- 
portation, which  is  rail,  water,  wagon,  motor  transport,  or  pack 
mules. 

Gen.  Drakk.  There  will  have  to  be  a  head  for  ea<*h  one,  water 
trniisport,  land  transport,  animal  trans^rt,  and  motor  transport,  in 

any  case. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  asking  what  is  the  nece,ssity  for  having  a 
separate  corps  for  each  one,  under  cx)mumnd  of  a  major  genera  U 
That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Gen.  Drake.  I  admit  they  can  be  combined  and  can  function,  but 
whether  it  will  function  as  efficiently  and  thoroughly  as  »  separate 
service  is  a  question,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  contention  is  that  the  Army  woidd  get  a 
more  efficient  service  by  having  each  one  of  these  separate  than  by 
having  tliem  nil  untler  one  head? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  The  selection  and  training  of  the  person- 
nel for  tlie  operation  and  i-ejmir  of  motor  transportation  is  one  of  the 
most  imjjortfl^nt  tilings  to  be  considered,  aha  one  reascm  why  tho 
opei'atioii  of  motor  \ehicles  was  so  exjiensive  during  this  war  wa« 
because  there  was  not  a  separate  organization  for  the  selection  and 
training  of  the  personnel  for  motor  transportation  until  after  tho 
Motor  Transport;  Corps  was  formed  in  August,  1918. 

Mr.  McKkxzie.  Is  it  not  possible  that  under  the  control  of  men 
tlmt  did  not  coordinate  very  well,  for  instance,  rail  transportation, 
water  transi>ortation.  and  motor  transportation,  that  we  might  get 
less  efficient  service  than  under  one  head? 

1  will  illustrate  that  in  this  way.  When  we  got  into  the  war  we 
found  that  the  different  railroad  companies  of  the  country  were 
not  cooiiUnatin^  one  with  the  other.  A  load  of  frieght  which  was 
billed  on  a  particular  line  that  ran,  for  instance,  into  Chicago,  and 
then  might  have  to  pass  over  another  line  to  the  eastern  sealmard, 
•would  be  left  in  the  yard  there,  and  the  officers  of  the  railroad  run- 
ning from  Cliicago  to  the  seaboard  said  "We  will  carry  our  own 
stuff  first.*'  Is  thei-e  not  a  possibility  that  inste-ad  of  greater  effi- 
ciency there  might  be  less  efficiency? 

Geii.  Drake.  We  would  get  less  efficiency,  I  believe. 

Mr,  (tkeene.  When  the  term  "  tran sport ution  "  is  used,  of  course, 
it  i-esolves  itself  down  to  the  proposition  of  getting  sometliing  some- 
where ? 

Gen.  Dkake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (Jreene.  That  is,  somewhere  buck  of  all  this,  there  mu.st  be 
somcbmly  who  determines  that  something  shall  be  gotten  some- 
wliere.  It  seems  that  the  real  purpose  is  to  get  something  some- 
where, and  that  is  where  the  center  sliould  be.  Could  it  not  l»e 
devised  so  that  transpoitation  would  all  be  under  one  head — a  head 
large  enough  to  have  general  oversight  over  the  variety  of  means 
of  transportation — with  coordination  among  subsidiary  chiefs  wJio- 
saw  each  to  his  own  specialty  in  the  field  of  transportation:  saw 
that  it  was  in  constant  working  order  and  efficient,  and  then  would 
take  his  directions  from  the  head  and  would  undertake  to  get  some- 
thing somewhere  and  employ  his  means  in  doing  it.  AVonld  not 
that  simplify  it) 
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Gen.  Dbakk.  Yes;  that  would  simplify  it,  and  tliat  is  the  case  as 
it  actually  is.  The  conunandin^;  general  is  the  man  who  determines 
those  things  ultimatelv.  through  his  staff  officer  charged  with  co- 
ordinating and  eontrofling  supply  and  transportation.  Tliis  is  and 
should  be  a  (Teneral  StAn  fimction. 

Mr.  Greenk.  But  the  analogy  that  comes  at  once  to  the  lay  mind 
is  railroad  transportation.  A  great  many  lines  in  this  country  Iiiive 
combination  lake  and  rail  routes,  and  some  of  them  have  a  com- 
bination of  lake,  rail,  and  salt  water.  Back  of  them  somewhere  is 
the  one  head  who  undertakes  to  see  that  the  g(x>ds  de!ivei"ed  to  the 
line  are  gotten  somewhere.  While  lie  does  not  have  the  particular 
tei-hnical  knowledge  to  determine  tlie  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
pei*sonnel  in  any  one  of  the  three  distributions,  he  is  the  man  to 
do  it,  and  he  can  command  their  coordination  nt  any  time  for  any 
purpose,  and  is  it  not  much  simpler  than  to  have  suVli  pyramiding 
ami  have  the  business  of  tiansportsition  so  scatttired  around  these 
independent  units  that  if  yon  want  to  take  something  somewhere 
ou  have  to  take  a  choice,  and  you  havti;  to  do  business  with  the 
ead  running  that,  whereas,  if  yon  put  it  into  one  hopper  you 
would  get  it  doiie  tlirougli  the  easiest  means  of  distribution  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  question  of  movement  would  be  a  qu*'srion  of 
the  character  of  the  movement  and  the  distance  it  is  to  be  hauleil. 
The  rail  movement  would  not  be  comparable  with  movement  by 
motor  transport,  even  for  a  short  distance,  because  motor  transport 
can  unquestionably  be  used.  When  it  comes  to  a  shorter  distance 
wagon  transportation  could  be  used.  The  connnanding  general  now 
corresponds  to  the  president  of  the  railroad  and  determines  and 
issues  his  instructions  through  his  proper  staff  just  as  is  done  by  the 
president  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  that  is  not  anything  which  a  man  who  is  billing 
the  goods  has  to  work  out.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaiis  of  transpor- 
tation it  goes  on,  but  it  is  subsidiary  to  the  transportation  Systran. 
The  president  of  the  railroad  never  bothers  about  that.  Tf  he  had 
a  steam  line  and  an  auxiliary  electric  line,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Haven  road  between  New  Tjondon  and  New  York,  there  is  only  one 
president  for  it  all.  He  does  not  bother  about  whicli  one  of  the 
means  is  going  to  be  employed ;  he  directs  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Wise.  An  express  company  gets  stuff  by  rail  and  then  it  is 
delivered  to  wagons.  I  think  that  is  the  same  ]M>int.  They  do  not 
have  a  separate  head  for  the  wagon  department ;  there  is  a  presi- 
dent for  the  whole  concern.  It  is  sent  right  on  through  to  the  desti- 
nation. 

Gen,  Drake.  That  comes  through  the  local  administration  officer. 
He  arranges  for  the  handling  of  the  wagons. 

Mr.  Wise.  But  there  is  only  one  head  of  the  express  company. 
Mr.  Greene's  point  is  that  there  is  only  one  head  for  a  transporta- 
tion system.  For  instance,  when  a  man  orders  goods  shipped  from 
Chicago  tQ  France  he  bills  them  through  ^  he  does  not  have  to  deal 
with  one  man  carrying  the  stuff  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  and 
then  another  man  across  the  ocean.  Mr.  Green's  idea  is  that  one 
head  will  be  better  than  three. 

Gen.  Drake.  I  do  not  know  that  T  make  my  point  clear. 

Mr.  McKea'zie.  The  point  we  are  tiying  to  get  at  is  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  our  Army  in  maintaining  it.    I  would  not  have 
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any  objection  if  you  want  to  call  it  a  motor  transport  corps  and 
tui'n  over  to  that  corps  all  means  of  transportation.  I  do  not  care 
by  what  name  you  might  call  it.  It  may  be  that  in  after  vears  the 
greater  part  of  the  stutf  will  be  transported  on  motor  vehicles,  and 
mat  the  smaller  part  of  it  will  be  transported  by  rail  and  mulefi  and 
horses.  I  do  not  care  by  what  name  you  call  it,  but  the  question  is 
in  regard  to  the  necessitj-  of  having  two  or  three  different  organiza- 
tions to  perform  the  service. 


rail  and  water,  is,  in  time  of  peace,  nothing  more  than  a  clerical  pur- 
chasing service,  as  I  liave  already  explained  in  my  testimony.  They 
call  on  a  railroad  to  transport  supplies  or  troops  by  i-ail  or  water. 
That  is  their  duty,  with  the  exception  of  having  charge  of  a  few 
transports,  which  nm  in  peace  times.  But  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  is  an  operating  field  service  or  common  carriei*.  The  supplies 
or  troops  are  actually  turned  over  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
and  they  handle  it  from  beginning  to  end  as  directed  by  the  com- 
manding general.  It  is  an  operating  service.  The  other  is  just 
an  office  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  the  very  power  which  is  going  to  control  them 
both  might  make  this  which  you  call  a  clerical  service  an  opei-ative 
and  administrative  service  and  combine  these  other  functions  with 
it,  as  long  as  we  ai-e  writing  the  law.  There  is  specialization  in  the 
Medical  Department.  Part  of  the  personnel  are  M.  D's,  part  of  them 
are  doctors  of  dental  surgery,  and  they  have  two  different  func- 
tions. The  surgeon,  perhaps,  is  not  a  dentist.  They  are  veterin- 
arians also  in  the  Medical  Corps,  and  they  have  to  conform  to  the 
tactical  requirements  of  the  Army  in  the  field,  and  when  they  put  a 
unit  in  the  field  they  are  under  the  railitai-y  command  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  yet  they  go  back  to  the  Surgeon  General,  with 
no  separate  chiefs  for  them. 

If  your  transportation  is,  as  you  say,  for  this  tactical  purpose, 
to  be  attached  to  troops  in  the  field,  and  therefore  under  the  imme- 
diate military  supervision  and  command  of  the  commanding  officer, 
why  would  the  analogy  not  work  there,  all  transportation  in  the. 
Army  in  the  end  centering  in  the  transportation  corps? 

(ien.  Dhakk.  It  could  be  worked  out  that  way,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  as  efficient  as  by  having  specialists  on  the  job.  The  niiin  who 
handles  rail  transportation  would  often  be  in  charge  of  motor 
tnins]>ortation  and  wagon  transportation,  and  lie  w<mid  not  know 
anything  iibout  the  oi)erating  of  it  and  the  repair  of  it.  and  lie  wouUl 
i-eipiii-e  just  as  luucli  personnel  under  him  as  would  he  reqiiii-ed  foi* 
a  separate  Motor  Transpoi't  Service,  and  he  would  just  be  an  extra 
cog  or  interinediarv  tlirough  whom  the  commiiiKling  general  or 
his  pit)p('r  staff  repiesentative  would  have  to  i)ass  befoi-e  getting 
action,  and  would  cause  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr,  Gkeene.  AVhat  we  are  trying  to  do.  apart  from  trying  to  con- 
form to  tlie  i-equiivments  of  advanced  military  science  for  war  pur- 
po.ses  is  to  prepare  an  organizati(m  that  has  some  limits  to  executive 
overhead  and  ceonomi<-  exijense.  You  have  to  hear  that  in  mind  in, 
considering  a  matter  of  tliis  kind. 

Mr.  MiLLfriK.  Vou  would  include  in  your  Motor  Transport  Corps 
the  centralization  of  all  kinds  of  motor  transports  in  the  Army? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 
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ilr.  Mhj^k.  And  do  the  buying? 

Gen  Drakk.  No,  sir;  the  Dii*ector  of  Purchase  and  Storage  now 
does  the  purchasing,  but  it  would  probably  be  done  inore  economi- 
cally and  efficiently  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  which  is  better 
qualified  to  know  what  they  need  as  users  of  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  Mnj.r.R.  You  would  nave  just  the  operation  of  the  motor  trans- 
portation* 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  present  arrangement,  as  pre- 
scribed by  Supply  Circular  87,  issued  by  Purchase,  Storage,  and 
Traffic. 

Mr.  Mnj^ER.  And  the  Motoi*  Transport  Corps  would  have  put 
upon  it  in  an  actual  campaign  the  dehvery  of  all  things  necessary 
for  the  Army  which  would  come  to  the  Motor  Transport  for  de- 
livery* 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir:  under  direction  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, through  his  staff  officer  who  controls  supply  and  transportation 
and  who  decides  the  kind  of  transportation  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Miller.  Includii^  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all  kinds? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MnxER.  Do  you  think  there  would  l>e  as  goo<l  a  i-esult  obtained 
from  that  method  as  there  would  be  if  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  division 
or  unit  of  troops  where  supplies  and  amnnmition  were  needed  ? 

Gen  Drake.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  does  operate  imder  the 
<lirection  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops,  through  his  pi-opcr 
staff  officer  who  controls  supplies  and  transportation  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Miller.  Always? 

Gren.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  always  in  a  campaign. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  primary  idea  is  to  have  a  separate  and  distinct 
corps,  and  have  an  expert  at  the  head  of  that  corps,  as  distinguished, 
from  a  Jaek-of-nll-trades? 

(^en.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  othei-  words,  it  is  your  judgment  that  a  man  can 
i-ot  be  equally  expert  in  rail,  water  aiid  motor  transport  sei'vice,  and 
that  a  man  would  not  be  as  efficient  an  officer  if  he  had  charge  of  all 
of  that  as  he  would  if  he  made  a  specialty  of  one  or  the  other? 

Gen.  Drake.  Xo,  sir;  he  would  not.  unless  he  is  most  vei-stttile. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  to  summon  a  railroad 
president  here  before  you  and  he  had  been  administering  a  line  that 
combined  exactly  that  A'ariety  of  transportation  facilities  who  said 
he  had  a  system  by  which  he  was  not  required  to  know  how  to  crank 
every  motor  car.  nor  how  to  run  everi'  hand  car  up  and  down  the 
steam  line,  but  yet  he  managed  to  make  it  pay  i 

Gen.  Drake.  But  the  overhead  under  ej»ch  department  is  pro]M»r- 
tionately  great. 

Mr.  (Jreene.  Xo.  he  has  nobody  undei-  him  with  his  rank. 

Gen.  Drake.  No,  not  with  his  rank. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  scheme  proposes  to  split  those  things  up  so  that 
you  have  three  railroad  presidents  instead  of  one. 

Gen.  Drake.  You  can  combine  rU  these  things,  but  it  is  a  <iuestion 
of  administration  in  time  of  emergency.  I  had  charge  at  one  time  of 
the  transportation  division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  during  the 
absence  of  Gen.  Baker  in  France.  I  found  T  had  not  the  time  U>  nd- 
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minister  in  the  ordinaiy  working  day  these  different  transportation 
problem's  tliat  came  ii^,  and  I  was  required  to  work  until  midnight 
<»  ):iUr  to  keep  up  with  the  administrative  features  of  transporta- 
tion tor  our  Aniiy. 

Mr.  Grkkne.  Kxactly.  Were  you  not  going  through,  with  all 
credit  to  y(jur  recognized  ability,  the  same  experience  which  the 
whole  Army  was  confirvmted  with  when  the  emergency  came  and  it 
found  it  ha>d  not  bem  pnpared.  We  are  contem{)lating  la^in^  down 
the  foundations  now  w>uch  we  hope  may  be  built  upon  in  tmie  of 
pciice,  so  t.h:it  when  the  next  emergency  rises  men  will  be  prepared. 

(ipn.  Dkakf..  This  Icirislation  proposed  here  would  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  GnF.KXK.  It  would  provide  for  unnecessary  specialists  in  each 
department  of  transi)<)rtiition  by  building  up  an  overhead.  The  other 
theory  is  that  one  head  would  do  it  all. 

Gen.  Drake.  I  think  the  saving  under  a  provision  for  a  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  in  one  year  would  more  than  pay  for  all  the  ov«*- 
head  involved  in  the  organization  of  the  corps. 

Ml',  GitEENK.  You  think  by  having  the  organization  contemplated 
in  the  bill  thei-e  would  be  a  saving  in  the  administration  of  motor 
transpoi-tation  equivalent  to  the  expense,  of  the  other  two  overlieads? 

Gen.  DftAKr:.  Ves.  sir;  many  times  oA-er. 

Mr.  CritKKNK.  What  is  wrong  with  the  system,  then*  Wliy  could 
not  a  subordinate  cliief  of  less  rank  under  a  Director  General  of 
Transportation  do  just  9A  faithful  and  efficient  work  in  looking  after 
the  Motor  Tninsport  Corps  as  another  man  might  do  who  had  highei- 
nukk? 

Gen.  DiiAKi:.  He  would  have  too  many  details  to  attend  to,  and 
probaliK  Iwiuis  a  speciaiist  in  one,  would  neglect  othei*s  that  ho  did 
not  understand  so  well. 

Mr.  Grfu^ne.  But  his  sulwrdinates  would  have  to  take  care  of  the 
details  for  him  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  railroad  president. 

Gen.  Drake.  But  he  would  be  called  upon  in  the  time  of  an  expan- 
sion to  undergo  the  stune  tilings  that  oc<rurred  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
wrr,  so  that  when  the  development  took  place  he  would  not  have  time 
to  attend  to  the  different  things  that  might  arise  at  that  time. 

Ml".  (iitrFM:.  \>  not  the  mistake  in  the  system  whiuii  delegates  tlii' 
details  to  ln'  perl'oi  nu  d  by  the  one  administrative  head  ^  No  great 
business  or  any  <i(]u'r  enterprise  is  conducted  in  that  way.  The  head 
of  the  eiiiet  pri>e  Ia\>.  down  policies  and  regulations  ami  his  subordi- 
nates see  to  tlie  woiking  out  of  the  details.  No  one  man  is  supposed 
to  be  versatile  enough  so  that  he  can  he  president  and  section  naud 
too. 

Gen.  Drake.  He  should  not  do  it.  This  function  of  laying  down 
I»olicies  and  regulations  should  be  performed  by  the  connnandinpf 
general  through  a  pii>per  and  properly  regulated  (lenoral  Staff. 

Mr.  GitEESE.  The  -uirirestion  has  been  made  in  other  testimony  that 
the  anuiiunition  train  w  itb  the  Artillery  should  be  taken  out  of  tho 
Motoi-  TranspoT-t  Corjis.  where  it  is  now  placed  by  this  bill,  T  believe. 

Gen.  Drake,  The  ammunition  is  just  an  article  of  supply,  and  the 
trucks  that  carry  the  ammunition  are  just  supply  trucks,  and  thoy 
should  be  left  with  the  general  trfuispoi-tation  of  the  division  as  a  pai*t 
of  its  supply.  They  should  not  be  reser^-ed  wholly  for  the  cariyinp 
of  ammunition.  Ir  that  were  so  it  might  result  tliiat,  due  to  circum- 
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-atfmces  that  might  arise  that  the  division  would  be  without  food  be- 
■cause  its  ammunition  trucks  were  not  functioning. 

Mr.  Greene.  Which  would  you  rather  have  in  an  emergency,  bread 
or  bullets? 

Gen.  Drake.  It  depends  on  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Miller.  Suppose  you  were  in  a  campaign  and  you  had  your 
Motor  Transport  Corps  there,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  or  a 
-dozen  commanders  calling  for  ammunition.  Who  would  be  directly 
authorized,  in  f'harg;e,  to  say  who  would  get  that  ammunition  and 
who  would  not  get  it? 

Gen.  Drake.  The  commanding  general  or  the  proper  staff  officer 
with  autliority  to  represent  him. 

Mr.  MiixER.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  whole  division  or 
nnny  ? 

Gen.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Generul,  if  ^ou  have  any  further  statement  to  make 
we  will  be  verj'  glad  to  hear  it. 

Gen.  Drake.  During  tlic  war  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  get  on 
the  other  side  and  see  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  operate  in  France, 
but  there  are  several  officei-s  on  duty  in  the  city  now  who  are  available 
to  be  called  in  connection  with  this  matter.  I  would  mention  in  that 
connection  Brig.  Gen.  M.  L.  Walker,  who  was  director,  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps,  A.  E.  F.,  now  on  duty  at  the  War  College;  Col.  Herring- 
shaw,  who  was  motor  transport  officer  of  the  First  Army  in  France 
and  now  at  ihe  War  College;  Col.  Pope,  who  had  <harge  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  overseas  for  a  long  period ;  Col.  G.  R.  Young, 
who  is  now  here,  and  who  handled  such  matters  of  transportation  at 
fJen.  Pershing's  headquarters;  and  Col.  De  Witt,  now  on  duty  at  the 
War  College,  who  was  G-4  of  the  First  Army,  and  as  such  supervised 
for  the  commanding  general  supply  and  transportation.  Those  offi- 
<^rs  arc  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
■overseas. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  General. 
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Committee  on  MiuTARr  ArrAiiis, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday^  October  9, 1919, 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Gen.  Sharpe,  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  make 
a  statement  in  your  own  way  in  connection  with  the  Quartermaster 
Department,  of  which  you  were  the  head  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
and  we  would  like  to  hear  any  suggestions  that  you  may  wish  to 
make  as  to  the  efficiency  of  that  department  and  the  organization  of 
new  divisions  to  handle  the  work  mat  was  fonnerly  handled  by  you 
and  the  officers  under  you. 

STATEHEHT  OF  HAT.  OEH.  HEHBY  0.  SHABPE. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  in  1880, 
was  assigned  to  the  Infantry,  and  in  1883  I  was  appointed  captain 
and  commissary.  I  remained  in  the  Sul^istence  Department  until 
1905,  when  I  was  made  Commissary  General. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  state  at  this  time  that  after  a  study  of  the  Com- 
missary Department  and  other  supply  departments  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  should  have  one  supply  department  in  the  Army,  and 
I  advocated  that  for  twenty-odd  years  without  getting  very  much 
encouragement  in  connection  with  that  idea.  In  1911  a  proposition 
to  consolidate  three  departments — the  Quartermaster,  Commissary, 
and  Pay  Departments— into  the  Supply  De{)artment  was  made,  and 
I  entered  upon  that  proposition  very  enthusiastically. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  state,  Mr.  dhairman,  that  in  order  that  my 
position  should  be  fully  known  in  the  matter,  I  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  was  neither  an  applicant  nor  an  aspirant  for  the  head  of  the 
corps,  and  I  think  that  you  gentlemen  wno  were  then  members  of 
the  committee  were  inclined  to  give  greater  weight  to  anything  that 
I  said  because  you  saw  there  was  no  ulterior  motive.  I  was  the  senior 
of  the  three  cheers  who  would  be  affected  by  the  consolidation. 

Discussion  continued  until  1912,  and  then  it  was  put  through,  but 
unfortunately,  I  think,  at  the  very  last  moment,  just  before  the  bill 
went  into  passage,  the  name  of  the  department  was  changed  from 
"  Supply  Corps  "to  "  Quartermaster  Department."  The  bill,  I  think 
it  is  well  to  state,  did  not  cover  all  that  I  thought  should  be  included 
in  the  Supply  Department,  but  I  urged  the  acceptance  of  it  because 
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it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  honestly  Uiink  the  chan^ 
in  the  designation  of  the  department  has  been  detrimental  to  it, 
because  it  gave  the  impression  that  instead  of  a  supply  departaient 
we  were  having  an  aggrandized  quartermaster  department. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  the  circumstances  very  well.  I  re- 
member how  earnestly  you  advocated  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
as  a  supply  department. 

Gen,  Sharpe.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  in  1907  I  made  a  trip  abroad,  investigating  the  supply 
departmwts  of  the  foreign  armies — Germany,  England,  and  France 
— and  as  a  result  of  that  trip  I  anbmitted  a  proposition  when  I 
returned,  for  a  supply  department.  It  differed  very  lai^Iy  from 
the  bill  that  went  through,  because  it  took  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment and  also  the  Medical  Department,  my  purpose  being  to 
get  at  all  of  the  supply  departments.  I  don't  know  that  I  would 
submit  the  bill  along  that  line  now,  but  I  think  a  modification  of 
that  alonjg  the  line  where  we  would  provide  in  this  supply  depart- 
ment  articles  which  were  in  common  use  in  other  departnuents  is 
tiieproper  way  for  the  settlnnent  of  that  problem. 

The  Ghairhan.  G^ierai,  ri^t  along  that  line,  the  Quartermas- 
ter Corps  and  the  Subsistence  Department  and  the  Pay  Department 
were  all  consolidated? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  All  consolidated;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  officers  in  those  three  departmMita,  and 
who  were  specialists  in  their  own  particnlar  line,  went  into  the 
consolidated  department? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  the  work  that  they  performed  was 
primarily  along  their  special  lines? 
Gen.  Sharpe.  Certainly ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  And  so  I  imagine  what  you  centemplated  with 
re^rd  to  the  Quartermaster  and  Medical  Departments  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  specialists  from  tJiose  departments  to  make  the  pur- 
chases for  their  respective  departments? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  That  was  my  idea;  and  I  also  contemplated  form- 
inj^  in  the  stune  way  that  Secretary  Boot,  when  he  made  his  propo- 
sition in  1902  for  the  consolidation,  provided  for  a  "  transportation 
department"  with  a  general  officer  at  the  head  of  it,  all  in  this 
combihed  corps. 

The  Chairman.  We  changed  the  designation  from  **  Quarter- 
master Department "  back  to  "  Quartermaster  Corps  "  finally  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir.  the  only  change  made  was — it  was  first 
called  the  Supply  Department;  then  it  was  called  the  Quartermast^ 
Corps  afterwards.  That  was  the  change  made  but  it  made  it  ap- 
pear, as  I  say,  that  it  was  an  aggrandized  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment rather  than  a  consolidation. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  there  been  a  Quartermaster  Corps 
in  the  American  Army? 

Gen.  Shakpe.  Since  1775,  practically. 

Col.  Dalt.  Not  corps,  GeneraL 

Gen.  Sharif.  No;  but  there  has  been  a  Quartermaster  General. 
The  Chairman.  But  there  has  been  a  department,  a  QufU'ter- 
master  Department,  in  the  Army  from  the  formation  of  our  Con- 
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Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene,  It  had  one  of  its  principal  tests  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  in  the  Continental  Amiy  dayst. 
Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  he  referred  to  1775. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  know. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Now  the  consolidation  took  effect  in  1012.  After 

1912  I  remained  one  of  the  brigadier  generals  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  then  on  Gen.  Alesnire's  retirement  in  1916  I  was  ap- 
pointed Quartermaster  General,  and  I  served  in  that  capacity,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  office,  until  the  26th  of  January,  1917, 
when  I  was  detailed  a  member  of  the  War  Council.  I  still  remained 
Quartermaster  General  until  the  13th  of  July,  1918,  when  I  was 
appointed  a  major  general  of  the  line.  At  the  time  of  my  appoint- 
ment I  was  station^  in  command  of  the  Southeastern  Department, 
and  remained  there  until  May  of  this  year,  and  then  I  went  abroad, 
and  hare  just  recently  returned. 

The  department  or  the  corps  was  organized  under  the  laws  exist- 
ing, relating  to  that  corps,  having  relation  to  the  duties  which  they 
had  to  perform.  The  onice  itself  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  laws.  After  a  very  thorough  study  by  a  very  com- 
petent firm  of  business  experts  in  New  York  who  made  a  report  on 
the  matter — and  I  would  like  to  state  in  explanation  of  that  in  1917, 
just  after  March  5,  when  it  became  very  evident  that  we  were  going 
to  engage  in  hostilities,  we  prepared  to  make  purchases  for  the 
Army  and  for  a  largely  increased  force  to  be  added  to  the  Army, 
and  at  that  time  I  requested  the  Secretary  of  War  to  ask  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  or  the  advisorj-  commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  rather,  to  request  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  designate  committees  of  retired  business  men 
in  the  various  cities  who  would  sit  with  the  officers  on  duty  in  those 
cities  in  an  advisory  capacity,  not  of  course  being  abie  to  function 
in  the  way  of  making  awards,  but  to  represent  the  public. 

There  were  some  six  mombors  of  those  committees  in  the  various 
stations  that  we  had.  I  asked  particularly  that  they  should  be  re- 
tired business  men  of  great  experience  so  that  they  would  not  be 
interested  in  any  of  the  transactions  of  the  department.  A  great 
many  of  the  gentlemen  on  those  committees  came  on  to  the  office 
to  see  me  and  we  had  very  lengthy  talks  about  the  work,  and  some 
of  them,  in  some  of  the  stations  like  New  York,  employed  or  engaged 
for  themselves  the  services  of  some  efficiency  expert  to  go  over  the 
organization  and  methods  of  administration  and  arrangement  of  the 
offices;  and  I  would  like  to  say,  as  far  as  the  New  York  office  is 
concerned,  which  I  think  may  be  considered  typical  of  any  one  of 
our  depots,  that  this  committee  reported  that  they  had  no  comment 
or  criticism  to  make  on  the  organization,  administration  or  any  fea- 
ture of  the  office  work,  except  that  down  on  the  pier — think  it  is 
No.  12  East  River,  we  did  not  quite  make  as  much  use  of  that  pier 
as  we  might,  because  we  had  our  office  on  the  floor  which  took  up 
some  of  the  dock  space;  whereas,  by  building  a  mezzanine  floor  there, 
we  could  increase  the  capacity  of  the  pier.  That  is  the  only  com- 
ment they  made  of  that  depot,  and  I  think  that  is  typical  of  the 
other  depots  we  have  had  organized  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  1  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  varions  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  func^n  under 
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laws  which  prescribe  their  duties.  Through  the  development  of  years 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  assign  certain  duties  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  and  heretofore  no  other  department  was  allowed  to 
function  along  the  same  lines.  For  instance,  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment provided  clothing  and  subsistence,  transportation,  and  con- 
structed buildings;  but  in  the  bills  which  were  passed  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war — I  think  they  were  deficiency  bills — a  number  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government  were  allowed  to  function  exactly 
along  those  same  lines,  and  necessarily  confusion  was  created. .  There 
were  several  traffic  departments  operating.  The  law  of  1885  required 
the  Quartermaster  Department  to  act  as  the  shipping  agent  for  all  of 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Government  and  tney  had  so  func- 
tioned. I  think  it  was  an  oversight  at  the  time,  the  passage  of  these 
laws,  for  it  did  create  embarrassment  and  did  create  congestion  in 
various  places  because  they  had  various  people  functioning  on  the 
matter  of  transportation. 

"When  it  became  evident  that  we  were  going  to  engage  in  the  war, 
the  one  important  feature  that  we  had  to  look  for  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  office  force.  For  many  years  I  had  always  had  in  my  office 
safe  a  memorandum  prescribing  what  should  be  done  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

The  Chaibman.  General,  would  you  object  to  saying  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  we  would  get  into  the  wart  About  what  time? 
Gen.  Shabpe.  About  the  1st  of  March,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  1917? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  1917.  On  the  5th  of  March  I  bought  supplies  for 
the  Army  for  the  next  year  when  there  was  no  appropriation  and  I 
continued  buying  them  after  that. 

This  plan  that  I  refer  to  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  very,  very  difficult  to  get  increased  office  room,  and  the 
difficulty  which  would  incur  by  the  attempt  to  move  the  office  records, 
disturbing  in*  that  way  the  availability  of  reference  while  we  were 
making  the  move;  so  we  divided  the  office  force  into  two  and  three 
shifts,  and  plans  were  laid  out  as  to  how  they  should  function.  The 
difficulty  always  came  in  having  officers  for  those  shifts.  That  was 
met  by  the  national  defense  act  of  June  3, 1916,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  appoint  the  reserve  officers. 

I  asked  for  the  appointment  on  the  12th  of  April  of  a  number  of  the 
men  in  the  office  who  were  qualified  as  clerks,  and  for  their  assign- 
ment to  duty  in  the  office.  Tlie  request  was  not  approved,  and  we 
were  thus  prohibited  from  putting  vervvaluable  men  right  into  places 
where  they  could  be  of  use  to  us.  They  were  appointed  but  were 
ordered  away  from  Washington  for  duty,  and  their  services  were  lost 
to  the  department  at  a  very  critical  time,  because  most  of  these  were 
men  who  were  the  best  informed  men  that  we  had  in  the  office  on  all 

Erecedents  and  conditions  in  matters  relating  to  that  work.  I  would 
ke  to  add  that  after  I  was  relieved  nearly  all  of  the  men  were  at 
once  ordered  back  to  Washington  and  assi^ied  to  duty  in  the  office ; 
and  most  of  them  arc  still  here. 
The  Chairman.  Who  disapproved  your  recommendation? 
Gen.  Sharpe.  The  Chief  of  StaflF. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  that  time? 
Gen.  Sharpe.  Gen.  Bliss  was  Chief  of  Staff.    The  request  was 
renewed  three  different  times  and  was  disapproved  each  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  any  reason  given? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  The  only  reason  given,  sir,  which  did  not  seem  to 
me  a  good  reason,  was  that  it  would  create  a  scandal.  I  asked 
how  it  could  create  a  scandal,  and  he  said,  "  Why,  two  clerks  work- 
ing alongside  oi  each  other,  one  of  whoni  had  passed  the  examina- 
tion and  was  on  duty  in  your  office  and  would  get  the  pay  of  a 
captain  and  allowances  for  quarters  and  fuel  and  light;  and  his 
next-door  neighbor  couldn't  get  it."  I  said,  "  He  could  get  it  if 
be  passed  the  examination,  but  of  course  he  couldn't  get  it  unless 
he  could  pass  the  examination." 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  none  of  your  civilian  employees 
were  commissioned  unless  they  were  able  to  pass  the  examination 
provided  by  the  War  Department  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  boards  appointed  in  every 
one  of  our  depots  examining  tliese  men  and  in  some  cases — I  will 
explain  how  those  boards  operated.  They  gave  a  verv  exhaustive 
examination  as  far  as  they  could;  they  took  a  great  fleal  of  their 
time,  and  some  men  who  applied  for  positions  as  captains,  the  boards 
themselves  recommended  that  those  men  should  be  made  majors, 
showing  their  worth.  But  they  were  all  sent  to  other  stations  when 
thev  were  called.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  all  our  other  stations. 

^or  instance,  the  men  at  Front  KoyaU  Fort  Kepugh,  Fort  Reno, 
our  three  remount  depots  at  that  time,  who  had  been  in  the  finance 
branch  there,  and  were  known  to  the  officers  on  duty  in  those  sta- 
tions, were  commissioned,  but  thev  could  not  be  left  on  duty  there 
in  those  places,  and  the  man  at  t^'ront  Royal  had  to  be  moved  to 
Keough,  the  man  form  Keough  had  to  be  moved  to  Reno,  and  the 
man  from  Reno  had  to  be  moved  back  to  Front  Royal.  The  same 
way  with  the  man  in  the  office  at  New  York,  he  could  not  be  com- 
missioned and  stationed  there  because  they  had  to  move  him  to 
Chicago,  and  the  man  from  Chicago  was  brought  back  to  New  York, 
and  the  man  in  Jeffersonville,  who  had  been  appointed  because  of 
his  finance  knowledge  and  because  he  would  be  useful  in  charge  of 
the  oflSce  there,  could  not  be  stationed  in  Jetfersonville,  but  was 
sent  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  didn't  need  that  kind  of  a  man. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  shifting  them  about 
in  that  way? 

Gen.  Shadpe.  Wjell,  I  had  to  shift  them  in  order  to  make  use  of 
Uieir  services.  It  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  make  the  shiftings, 
to  pay  the  transportation,  which  could  have  been  avoided. 

The  Chairman.  What  made  it  necessary  for  you  to  shift  them? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Because  of  that  decision  that  officei-s  would  not  be 
appointed  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  station  where  they  had  been 
employed. 

The  Chairman.  Employed  as  ciiilians? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes.  sir.  " 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  General  Staff  order? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  The  matter  came  to  me  through  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. I  have  the  paper  here.  Tender  date  of  April  12  I  made  the 
request,  and  T  was  informed  under  date  of  May  24  that  under  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  AVar  Department  these  reserve  officers  could 
not  bie  assigned  to  duty  in  Washington.  That  is  signed  by  The  Ad- 
jutant General  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  behind  that  ruling  there  might 
have  been  some  feeling  that  these  gentlemen  had  been  acting  as  civil- 
ian employees  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  mingle  with  the 
officers  of  the  Army  as  officers? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Oh,  no;  I  don't  think  so.  You  couldn't  meet  those 
men  and  have  that  opinion,  Mr.  Elahn. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  the  men  and  I  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  them,  as  you  know.    I  have  dealt  with  them  for  many  years. 

Gen.  Shaupe.  I  think  it  is  just  simply  an  idea  that  there  might  be 
critici^  because  of  the  appointments  here;  but  when  you  can  ex- 
plain what  you  are  doing,  the  criticism  doesn't  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  James.  How  much  time  elapsed  between  your  first  and  third 
requests  of  Gen.  Bliss? 


Mr.  James.  Was  it  very  many  months,  or  were  they  close  together? 

Gen.  SiiABPB.  They  were  close  together.  Now,  it  became  necessary 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  our  enlisted  force  of  the  department, 
and  on  May  26 — I  think  I  should  probably  chan^  my  account  a  lit- 
tle by  saying  that  when  we  were  first  about  to  go  into  the  war  we  had 
269  officei-s  in  our  department  and  8,346  men.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1917,  we  had  363  officers  allowed  to  our  department,  but  there  were 
79  vacancies  that  had  not  yet  been  detailed  from  the  line.  It  became 
urgent  that  we  snould  increase  the  enlisted  force  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  of  the  Army,  in  order  to  provide  the  organizations 
wliich  we  laiew  had  to  be  shipped  to  the  other  side,  and  on  May  36 
I  made  application  for  authority  to  enlist  45,000  men,  from  whidi 
it  was  |)ro[>osed  to  form  mmierous  motor-truclc  companies,  wagon 
companies,  pack  companies,  and  miscellaneous  personnel.  This  re- 
quest was  disapproved  under  date  of  June  16,  1917.  The  Adjutant 
General's  number  of  that  paper  is  2606798,  which  also  directed 
that  no  further  enlistments  be  made  in  the  enlisted  Reserve  Corps 
except  to  the  extent  already  authorized  to  be  called  into  active  serv- 
ice, which  was  15,993. 

Under  date  of  June  21  and  June  23  I  again  urged  the  authoriza- 
tion of  45,000  men,  as  requested  under  date  of  May  26.  Under  date 
of  July  2  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  informed  the  office  that 
in  lieu  of  the  authority  for  a  total  of  45,000  men,  as  recommended  by 
the  Quai'terninster  General,  whenever  conditions  indicated  the  neces- 
sity for  other  organizations  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  request 
should  be'  submitted  showing  the  necessity  and  the  strength  of  or- 
ganizations in  order  that  they  might  be  authorized  under  section  2 
of  the  act  approved  May  2,  1917. 

Under  date  of  August  17,  1917,  authority  was  again  requested  to 
organize,  including  division  supply  trains,  434  motor-truck  com- 
panies, 78  headquarter?;  of  motor-supplv  trains.  34  wagon  companies, 
17  headquarters  of  wagon-supply  trains,  24  pack-train  companies, 
and  20,082  miscellaneous  personnel.  The  number  then  authorized  of 
enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  15,993  to  be  absorbed  therein,  of  which  only 
six  motor-supply  trains,  32  motor-truck  companies,  and  20,680  mis- 
cellaneous perscmnel  was  authorized  by  General  Order  120,  War 
Department,  1917,  it  being  ntated  that  uutliorization  for  34  division 
supply  trains  was  covered  by  tables  of  organization.  Realizing  the 
insufficiency  of  the  authorization  for  motor-supply  trains  and  motor- 
truck companies,  exclusive  of  divisions,  i-equest  was  again  made 
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under  date  of  September  18, 1917,  for  authority  to  organize  81  motor- 
supply  trains  and  52  motor-truck  companies. 

Also  upon  receipt  of  paragraph  2,  cable  166,  from  the  commanding 
general,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  i*equesting  that  1,000  men 
for  motor  transports  be  sent  with  least  practicable  delay ;  that  500 
be  sent  monthly  thereafter  until  further  notification,  memorandum 
was  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  urging  that  the  organizations  requested 
in  memorandum  dated  September  18,  1917,  be  granted  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Authorizations  for  23  motor  supply  trains,  58  separate  motor- 
truck companies,  8  motor-car  com^Hinies,  2  motor-cycle  companies,  4 
wagon  companies,  and  23  pack-train  companies  were  finally  given 
under  date  of  Xoveniber  19.  1917. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  continued  efforts  to  secure  authori- 
zations for  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  that  for 
miscellaneous  personnel  was  not  granted  until  September  15,  1917, 
and  that  for  motor  organizations  not  until  November  19,  1917. 

Mr.  James.  Was  that  the  same  Chief  of  Staff? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  in  this 
connection  to  the  fact  that  on  Xovembei*  19,  1917,  a  telegram  was 
received  from  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  was  then  abroad,  to  which 
this  office  memorandum  was  made  in  reply : 

NO^MBER  21,  1917. 

Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Stnff. 

Subject:  Kollsted  personnel,  Quarterniostcr  Corps,  for  duty  with  American 
ExpetllHonary  Forces. 

1.  With  reference  to  so  much  of  parafn*aph  3,  cablegram  No,  7,  for  Acting 
■Chief  of  Staff,  Bitined  "  BHsb,"  received  at  the  War  Detriment  November  19, 
1917,  reading  as  follows: 

"Ascertain  from  Quartermaster  General  what  Quartermaster  Corps  personnel 
■of  all  kinds  has  recently  left  port  of  embarkation  and  what  can  be  expected 
to  be  sent  i\ithin  the  next  00  days.  Transportation  problem  In  France  at 
the  present  time  Is  serious," 

Before  reading  the  rest  of  my  memorandum,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  when  that  paper  was  received  there  was  con- 
siderable feeling  in  the  department,  as,  after  numerous  reqn&sts  had 
been  made  to  obtain  the  authorizations  for  the  personnel  to  form  the 
units  which  Gen.  Pershing  had  called  for,  that  telegram  should  be 
«ent  from  abroad,  practically  charging  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment with  the  delay ;  and  a  very  severe  memorandum  was  prepared 
for  me  to  sign  in  reply  to  that,  whi'h  I  declined  to  do,  as  I  was 
unwilling  to  bring  dissention  in  the  War  Department  when  we  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  a  most  subtle  and  powerful  enemy. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  "  the  department,"  and  fric- 
tion having  been  created  in  the  department,  you  refer  to  the  Quarter- 
master Department? 

Gen.  Shahpe.  The  Quartermaster  Department;  yes,  sir.  Not 
friction,  sir;  it  was  not  friction.  I  think  they  all  felt — and  rather 
justly — rather  incensed  that  after  an  effort  had  been  made  to  secure 
this  approval  the  department  was  charged  with  failure  for  a  thing 
which  could  not  be  done  without  such  approval. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  reason  given  whatever  when  your  vari- 
ous requests  for  these  organizations  were  disapproved  by  the  Chief 
■of  Staff? 
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Gen.  Sharfb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  went  down  personally  and  saw  the 
Chief  of  Staff  myself  on  various  occasions,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  Quartermaster  Department  of  the  British  Army  did  not 
begin  to  have  the  number  of  activities  that  we  had.  and  yet  one 
branch  of  the  Quartermaster  Depaiiment  of  the  British  Army,  the 
Army  Service  Corps,  had  when  the  war  commenced  435  officers  and 
between  10.000  and  12.000  men:  and  that  at  the  time  I  am  speaking? 
of  they  had  10,000  officers  and  between  200,000  and  300,000  men.  I 
was  asked  how  many  more  men  there  were  in  the  British  Army  than 
there  were  in  ours.  I  said  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  as  long  as 
we  had  greater  activities,  that  when  our  entire  force  of  officers  and 
men  equalled  what  they  had  in  one  branch,  then  it  might  be  thought 
that  we  were  getting  enougli  officers  and  men. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  show  in  that  connection  right  now  we  were 
allowed  363  officers,  79  of  whom  had  not  been  appointed  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1917,  and  we  had  8,346  men.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Acting  Quartermaster  General,  July  1,  1918,  leaving  out  at  that 
time  the  transportation  men  and  motor  transport  men;  they  had 
authorizations  for  10,491  officers,  of  which  tliey  had  appointed 
8,200,  and  they  liad  also  apfpointed  and  had  in  service  in  the  Quarter- 
master Department  alone,  leaving  out  transportation  and  motor  cars, 
19L038  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  very  largely,  of  course,  in  excess  of 
the  number  that  you  had  asked  for  originally. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  largely  in  excess;  oh,  yes;  of  the 
45,000  that  we  had  asked  for,  but  at  the  time  I  asked  for  them  I  said 
I  would  soon  be  in  again  with  a  request  for  45,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  were  able  to  anticipate  the  wants  of 
the  War  Department? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  am  sure  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  recommendation  was  turned  down  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  telegram  was  received 
and  this  memorandum  that  I  referred  to  was  prepared  for  me  to 
Bign,  which  criticized  rather  severely  the  fact  that  after  having 
been  refused  we  then  should  be  blamed  with  having  failed  to  send 
the  organizations.  I  said  I  would  not  sign  the  memorandum ;  tiiat 
we  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  one  of  the  most  subtle  enemies 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  I  did  not  propose  to  bring  in  a  war 
into  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Who  prepared  that  memorandum? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  It  was  prepared  by  some  of  the  officers  in  my  office. 
I  don't  know  who  it  was.  I  said,  "  I  want  a  memorandum  prepared 
stating  that  on  such  and  such  a  date  I  asked  for  authority  for  so 
many  men;  it  was  refused  on  such  and  such  a  date;  renewed  on 
sucli  and  such  a  date;  declined  on  such  and  such  a  date."  That  is 
the  memorandum  I  have  here,  sir.  I  will  read  it  to  you.  The  first 
part  of  it  simply  relates  to  the  shipment  of  those  men : 

NOM^MBER  21, 1917. 

Meniorainhini  for  llie  Chlof  of  Staff: 

Sultjoct :  lOnlistpd  rMTsonnel.  Quartprmoster  Corps,  for  duty  with  American 

Kxp*'ditioniiry  Forct^s. 

1.  With  ivfcrciice  to  so  iiiurh  of  piinmniph  8,  cabloKi'JUn  Xo.  7,  for  Acting 
Chlt'C  of  Staff,  sifnu'il  "Bliss,"  rweivwi  nt  the  War  Deiiarnnciif  November  19, 
1917,  reading  as  follows : 
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"Ascertain  fropi  Quartermaster  General  what  Quartermaster  Corps  per- 
sonnel of  all  kin<ts  Itas  ri'c<>ntly  left  port  of  embarkation  and  what  can  be 
expecte<l  to  be  sent  within  tin*  next  60  days.  Transportation  problem  in  France 

at  the  preE^ent  time  is  s<>riou!4." 

the  ftrtlowlng  Quartermaster  Coriis  units  and  miscellnnwus  persoimt'I,  Quar- 
tennnster  Corps,  have  hwii  shipped  oversea  or  arc  now  under  orders  or  to  be 
furnished  within  the  next  (iO  days.  Willi  rcferent-o  to  that  shown  as  "  Shipped 
overseas  or  now  under  orders  "  this  office  is  not  in  iwissesslon  of  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  personnel  has  left  port  of  embarkation. 

Mr.  McKENzre.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  right  there.  The 
same  officer  that  turned  down  your  request  for  these  additional 
enlisted  men  and  officers  sent  you  the  telegram  apparently  criticizing 
you  for  not  having  theni  over  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Who  was  that  dficer? 

Gen.  SuARPE.  Gen.  Bliss.  [Reading:] 

With  reference  to  that  shown  as  "shipped  oversea  or  now  under  orders," 
this  office  is  not  in  possession  of  Information  as  to  whetber  or  not  personnel 
has  icft  port  of  embarkation. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  explain  about  that,  that  when  we  had  any 
shipments  of  either  personnel  or  property  to  make  ovei-pcas  we  simply 
got  a  "  release  "  from  the  Kmbarkation  Service,  and  then  the  per- 
sonnel or  the  property  was  sent  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  we 
didn^  know  when  they  were  shipped.  So  that  once  having  had  the 
authority  to  ship  them  there,  we  were  to  assume  that  they  nad  gone 
within  a  reasonableperiod. 

The  Ghaikhan.  Why  was  tills?  Had  there  been  new  branches  of 
the  department  create<l — new  divisions  created  f 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  Quartermaster  Department! 
Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they,  of  course,  did  not  coordinate  with  you 
and  keep  you  informed  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Only  the  Embarkation  Service — known  as  the  Em- 
barkation Service,  sir.  It  was  under  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  duty  in  those  days  simply  warranted 
you  in  furnishing  what  was  required  at  the  port  of  embarkation? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  After  we  got  the  "  release  "  for  it ;  after  we  got  per- 
mission to  ship  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  get  clear  on  this,  General,  just  for  my 
own  information.  As  I  understand  it,  you  had  asked  for  45,000  en- 
Usted  men  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  at  that  date? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  May  26,  yes,  sir;  and  November  19,  when  this  cable- 
gram came,  was  the  final  date  when  it  was  approved, 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  then  again  you  asked  for  the  same  number  of 
men? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  No,  sir;  I  got  the  final  authorization  on  November 
19,  after  that  teleginm  came  from  the  other  side,  and  undoubtedly 
because  of  my  drawing  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  AVhom  did  you  ask?  Did  you  ask  Gen.  Bliss  for  the 
additional  45,000? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes.  sir;  I  had  to  apply  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for 
that.   He  was  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  you  asked  him  for  it? 

Gen.  Shabfb.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Keabns.  And  at  the  later  date  did  he  criticize  you  for  not 
having  them  ? 
Gen.  SiiARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  excuse  did  he  offer  for  criticizing  you  for 
service  that  you  had  already  asked  for  and  he  had  refused  you? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  don't  know,  sir.  He  didn*t  give  me  any  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  why? 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  f^ct,  Gen.  Bliss  when  he  sent  that 
cablegram  was  on  the  other  sidel 
Gen.  Sharpe.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  any  per- 
sonal explanation  at  all? 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  explanation  has  he  given  ^ou  since  for  it! 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  have  never  had  any  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  seen  him  since,  have  you? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  concerning  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  on  the  other  side  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  explanation  did  he  offer  for  upbraiding  an 
officer  for  failure  to  do  a  thing  that  the  officer  wanted  to  do? 

The  Chairman.  I  dont  know. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  It  was  simply  a  case  where  some  one  had  to  get 
out  from  under,  wasn*t  it,  and  that  was  one  wa;^  of  getting  out? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  may  not  have  sized  up  this  situation,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  made  and  Gen.  Bliss  had  later 
recognized  it,  and  there  had  to  be  a  goat,  and  he  thought  that  be- 
tween two  goats,  between  you  and  him,  he  would  rather  you  would 
be  the  goat  than  for  himself  to  be  the  goat? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  don't  like  to  express  opinions,  sir.  I  would  just 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  McKenzhe.  You  would  not  have  any  objection.  General,  then, 
to  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  read  the  question. 
(The  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Hr.  McK&NZiE.  It  was  simply  a  case  where  some  one  had  to  get  out  from 
under,  wasn't  it,  and  that  was  one  way  of  getting  out? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  wouldn't  say  so,  Mr.  McKenzie.  I  wouldn't  say  I 
think  it  was  a  case — think  undoubtedly  Gen.  Bliss,  when  he  got  to 
the  other  side,  his  attention  was  brought  to  the  lack  of  these  organi- 
zations over  uiere,  and  probably  he  sent  the  telegram  without  any 
reference  to  his  action  while  here. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Had  he  forgotten  his  action,  do  you  think? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  don't  know.   I  am  offering  that  as  an  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  think  you  stated — ^that  is  probably 
what  impelled  Mr.  Kearns  to  ask  you  about  the  last  time  you  made 
that  request  for  45.000  men — that  you  had  made  that  request  three 
times  between  the  3d  of  March  and  the  ICth  of  May? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  No,  sir;  not  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  that. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  commenced  the  request  for  these  45,000  men  on  the 
26th  of  May  and  the  final  autliorization  for  the  whole  thing  was  not 
given  imtil  the  19th  of  November. 
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The  Chazbhak.  Did  you  make  a  request  after  the  26th  of  May? 
Gen.  Shabpe.  Y^sir. 
The  Chairuak.  When! 

Gen.  Shabpe.  In  connection  with  tiie  transportation  ^oblem  in 
France  this  office  anticipated  the  need  of  personnel  for  motor  tra)ns- 
portation  as  well  as  that  for  other  purposes,  and  under  date  of  May 
26,  1917,  requested  authority  to  recruit  the  quartermaster  section, 
enlisted  reserve  corps,  to  45,000  men,  from  which  to  form  motor  truck 
companies,  wagon  companies,  pack  companies,  etc.  This  request  was 
disapproved  under  date  of  June  16,  1917,  and  also  directed  that  no 
farmer  enlistments  be  made  in  the  enlisted  reserve  corps  except  to 
the  extent  already  authorized  to  be  called  to  active  service,  15,9^. 
This  is  the  memorandum  which  I  signed. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  that  memorandum  into  the  hearingsf 

Gen.  Shabfe.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  paper  refened  to  follows:) 

NOVBMBBB  21,  1817. 

Ifemorondtim  for  the  Chief  of  StofC. 

Snbject:  Enlisted  personnel,  Quartermaster  Corps,  for  duty  with  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

1.  With  rerference  to  so  much  of  paragraph  3,  cablegram  No.  7,  for  Acting 
Chief  of  Staff,  signed  **  Bliss,"  received  at  the  War  D^rtment  November  19, 
1917,  reading  as  follows : 

"  Ascertain  from  Quartermaster  General  what  Quartermaster  Corps  personnel 
of  all  Itlnds  has  recently  left  port  of  embarkation  and  what  can  be  expected  to 
be  sent  within  the  next  60  days.  Transportation  problCTi  in  France  at  the 
joesent  time  Is  serious" — 

the  following  Quartermaster  Corps  units  and  miscellaneous  personnel,  Quar- 
termaster Corps,  have  been  shipped  oversea  or  are  now  under  orders,  or  to  be 
furnished  within  the  next  60  days.  With  reference  to  that  shown  as  "  Shipped 
oversea  or  now  under  orders"  this  office  is  not  In  possession  of  information 
■a  to  wbetlMT  or  not  personnel  bas  left  port  of  embarkation. 


Date  of 

orden, 
1917. 


Oct.  19 

19 

Not.  1 


Oct.  19 
19 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  3 
Oct.  12 
12 

Oct.  22 
Not.  3 

Oct.  31 


Organlutlon. 


SHIPPED     OVEKREA     OB  NOW 
DNDER  OBDERS. 

I  motor  mipply  trftin  (No.  402). 
1  motor  supply  train  (No.  im). 

I  motor  supply  train  (No.  401). 

0  maf^Iiine  shop  truck  units 
(civilian  personnel). 

4A  clerks  

II  stenographera  

250  mccbanlos  

1  stevedore  regiment  (No.  301). 
16  labor  compuiioB  (No4. 301-16) 
I  motorsupply  Irun  (No.  407). 
1  motor  supply  train  (No.  406). 

500  chaulTeurH  

75  ^ton<^aphcr9  

300  clerks— typl<ts  

4  supply  companies  (Nos.  301- 

304)  

Total  


En. 
lined 
men. 


4G4 

m 


4fi 

•  n 

2.10 
2,439 
4,000 
464 
464 
500 
7h 
300 

1,000 


10,  Ml 


Date  at 
request 

for 
orders, 
1917. 


OrguUsaUon. 


TO  BE  rUBNISHED  DUBINO  NEXT 
00  DATS. 

3  motor  supply  trains  (Noa. 
403-403)  

4  machino-.shop  trucks  

3  stevedore  regiments  (Nos. 
302-301)  

I  motor  supply  train  for  First 

DiviUon  

1,000  chauffeurs  

10  piw  fitters  

100  stenographers  

SOOclcrfts-typIits  

4  supply  companies  (Nos.  SOS- 
SOS)  ba-ie  and  g{lvani«  animal 
transport  depot  


En- 
listed 
men. 


i.m 

100 

7,317 

464 

1,000 
10 
100 
800 


96 


11,779 


The  above  covers  all  personnel  called  for  in  cablesrams  from  the  commanding 
general,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  to  date.  Personnel  called  for  In  project 
Is  being  made  ready  for  oversea  service  as  rapidly  as  authorizations  are  given 
and  men  can  be  had  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  from  the  draft  . 
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The  supply  of  personnel  listed  under  heading  "  To  be  furnished  during  next 
60  days  "  Is  dependent  upon  transportation  being  available, 

2.  In  connection  with  the  transportation  problem  In  France,  this  office  antici- 
pated the  need  of  personnel  for  motor  transportation  as  well  as  that  for  other 
purposes  and  under  date  of  May  26,  1917,  requested  authority  to  recruit  the 
Quartermaster  Section,  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  to  45,000  men,  from  which  to 
form  motor-truck  companies,  wagon  companies,  luick  companies,  etc.  This 
request  was  disapproved  under  date  of  June  16, 1917  (  2606798  A.  G.  O.)  and  also 
directed  that  no  further  enlistments  be  made  In  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps 
except  to  the  extent  already  authorized  to  Ije  called  active  service  (15,993). 
Under  date  of  June  21,  1917,  and  June  23,  1917,  this  office  again  urged  the 
authorization  of  the  45,(KX)  men  requested  under  date  of  May  26,  1917.  Under 
date  of  July  2,  1917,  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  informed  this  office 
that  in  lieu  of  the  authority  for  a  total  of  45,000  men  as  recommended  by  the 
Quartermaster  General  whenever  condLtlons  Indicate  necessity  for  other  organ- 
izations of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  requests  should  be  submitted  showing  the 
necessity  and  strength  of  organizations  In  order  that  they  may  be  authorized 
under  section  2  of  the  act  approved  May  18,  1917.  Under  date  of  August  17, 
1917,  this  office  requested  authority  to  organize  78  motor  supply  trains,  122 
motor  truck  companies,  and  24  pack  companies,  of  which  only  6  motor  supply 
trahis  and  32  truck  companies  were  authorized  (G.  O..  120,  W.  D.,  1917). 
Under  date  of  September  18, 1917,  this  office  requested  authority  to  organize  81 
motor  supply  trains  and  52  motor  truck  companies  In  addition  to  those  author- 
ized at  that  time.  Authorization  for  23  motor  supply  trains  and  58  separate 
motor  truck  companies,  among  other  units,  was  given  under  date  of  November 
39,  1917.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  organize  motor  supply  trains  and 
motor-truck  companies  under  the  last-m«itioned  authorisation. 

Hbnbt  Q.  Shabfk, 

Quartermaster  Oeneral. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  got  it  in  my  mind,  just  as  Mr.  Kearns  did, 
that  you  renewed  that  request  for  45,000  men. 
Gen.  Shabpe.  I  did,  sir.  I  was  going  to  read  that. 
The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  tiiat. 

Gen.  Sharfe.  Under  date  of  June  21, 1917,  and  June  23, 1917,  this 
office  again  urged  tiie  authority  for  45,000  men  requested  under  date 
of  May  26. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  we  have  got  all  the  dates. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  you  certain^  did  not  understand  my  question 
when  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  when  was  the  second  time,  and  you 
said  you  only  requested  it  once. 

Gen.  Sharfe.  Oh,  I  did  not  understand  you.  The  request  was 
made  tiiree  or  iour  pr  five  times. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  made  it  tlu^ 
times,  but  we  did  not  get  the  dates.  Now,  we  have  the  dates  in  the 
hearing. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  fully  in- 
formed on  these  matters,  and  I  request  that  the  committee  call  Col. 
Ezra  Davis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  Col.  Davis  that  appeared  here  this  morn- 
ing? 

Gen.  Sharfe.  No,  sir;  he  is  stationed  over  in  New  York,  as  es^cu- 
tive  officer  in  the  port  and  zone  transportation  office,  45  Broadway. 

The  Chairman,  We  will  try  to  have  him  sent  for. 

Gen.  Shabpe.  And  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  call  Maj. 
Hahn,  who  is  in  The  Adjutant  Gweral's  Office. 

Col.  Daly.  He  is  at  Boston. 

Gen.  Shabfb.  I  saw  him  the  other  day  in  The  Adjutant  General's 
Office. 
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The  Chaibscan.  We  will  try  to  get  him,  General.  Do  you  know 
his  initials) 

Gen.  Shabpe.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Col.  Dalt.  It  is  (^eorge  Hahn. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  get  him. 

Gen.  Shabpe.  And  Col.  Coleman  could  tell  you.    He  is  also  here. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  initials? 

Gen.  Shabpe.  F.  W.  Coleman.  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  use- 
ful for  the  committee  to  hear  Col.  A.  E.  Saxton,  too,  who,  I  believe, 
is  down  in  Texas;  also  Col.  Dallam  and  Col.  Clopton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  their  initials,  General? 

Gen.  Shabpe.  No.  We  had  authority  to  organize  various  Quarter- 
master Corps  units,  among  them  being  motor-repair  organizations. 
Authority  for  the  authorization  of  three  of  them  had  been  obtained, 
about  1,200  men  in  each  unit,  and  in  August^  on  my  approval,  re- 
«niest  was  put  in  for  48,000  men  to  be  formed  into  those  units.  Col. 
Furlow  can  give  you  the  data  about  this.  There  were  only  3,600 
authorized  for  three  units,  authorized  to  be  formed;  but  I  under- 
stand that  Gen.  Pershing  for  the  1st  of  July,  1918,  showed  that  they 
needed  on  hand  over  there  for  the  motor  repair  shops  45,400,  but 
Col.  Furlow  can  give  you  the  exact  information.  He  is  on  duty  hero 
in  the  Mortor  Transport  Corps. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  request  that  you  speak  of  was  disapproved? 

Gen.  Shabpe.  We  only  got  three  units,  3,600  men,  instead  of  48,000. 

The  Chaibman.  What  excuse  was  made  for  not  getting  Uie  total 
number  you  asked  for? 

Gen.  Shabpe.  I  don't  know.  After  signing  the  letter,  Col.  For- 
low  took  it  down  to  the  War  College,  and  he  can  give  the  informa- 
tion about  it.    I  only  know  the  results.    We  got  three  new  units. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  was  in  August? 

Gen.  Shahpe.  Yes,  sir;  August,  1917.  I  would  ask  that  Col.  Fur- 
low be  called  because  he  can  give  full  information. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  get  Col.  Furlow  here. 

Gen.  Shabpe.  In  connection  with  providine  the  personnel,  the 
officers*  peraonnel,  we  had  formed  throughout  we  country  bofurds  at 
the  different  depots  for  the  examination  of  candidates  who  came 
before  it.  When  they  started  the  training  camps  it  was  thought  it 
would  be  much  more  desirable  to  endeavor  to  secure  some  of  these 
officers  from  the  camps,  so  we  requested  that  300  men  should  be  aa^ 
signed  us  from  each  one  of  the  training  camps,  men  who  were  not 
selected  for  the  line. 

On  June  8  we  made  an  application  to  have  a  school  established  in 
which  the  officers  (uid  men  wno  were  to  go  into  the  department  were 
to  be  trained.  The  men  were  to  graduate  from  the  school  on  the 
15th  of  August. 

The  Chairman.  That  school  was  organized  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.f 
Gen.  Shabpe.  Y^sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  reoommradation  in  that  regard  accepted 
by  the  department? 

Gen.  Shabpe.  Not  until  the  end  of  August.  That  is,  it  was  ac- 
cepted, approved,  and  then  when  it  went  down,  about  tiie  location, 
there  was  a  long  delay  in  connection  with  that.  Then  when  the 
q^uestion  of  the  location  was  decided,  there  was  a  delay  for  some 
time  about  the  awarding  of  the  contract.   So  that  t^ejSc^i^^^- 
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stead  of  being  ready  to  receive  the  men  who  were  to  go  to  it  about 
the  1st  of  Septembffl*,  was  only  beginning  to  be  constructed  at  tha^ 
time. 

Mr.  McEjbxzie.  At  that  time  the  constnictioi\  in  the  Army  had 
been  taken  away  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  cantonment 
division.    That  was  formed  on  the  18th  of  May,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  cantonments  w^  constructed  soon 
after  the  draft  law  was  passed. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzte.  Did  you  have  anything  to  say  about  the  sdection 
of  the  site  iot  that  camp? 

Qea.  Shabfe.  Y^,  sir ;  we  sent  down  and  examined  that  site  and 
also  one  up  at  Manassas.  We  preferred  the  one  at  Mtmassas,  hut 
the  other  site  down  there  was  partially  available  because  there  had 
been  a  Government  range  there.  We  would  have  had  to  rent  tJie 
land  uphere.  We  preferred  the  Manassas  tract,  because  it  was 
nearer  Washington  and  could  be  visited  and  seen  more  frequently 
than  at  Jacksonville,  but  the  site  was  selected  at  Jacksonville,  pwrtly 
because  we  could  have  the  entire  year's  training  down  ttiere,  and  also 
because  part  of  the  property  belonged  to  the  Grovemment  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  had  had  control  of  construction  at  that  time,, 
as  you  did  in  the  olden  da^s,  there  would  have  been  no  delay  about 
the  construction,  as  I  take  it? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Well,  if  we  had  obtained  the  approval  of  the  origi- 
nal request.  My  recollection  is — I  don't  recall  it  fully — ^but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  took  very  nearly  a  month  before  our  original  request 
was  acted  on — mean  approved,  and  then  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion about  the  location,  there  was  a  long  delay  about  the  selection 
of  the  same.  There  was  a  long  delay  then. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  that  location  proposition  straight. 
Did  the  Quartermaster  General  make  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
location  ? 

Gen.  Shabfe.  Yes,  sir;  we  recommended  that  it  should  be  at 
Manassas. 

The  Chairman.  Who  selected  Jacksonville? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  It  was  decided  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  We  sent  an  officer  down  to  look  at  that  site  on  the 
request — we  said  it  would  be  acceptable,  but  we  would  rather  have 
the  other  one. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  would  you  have  had  to  rent  land  or 
buy  land  at  Manassas? 
Gen.  Sharpe.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  had  no  land  there  of  its  own? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  No ;  it  would  have  cost  us  more  money,  I  think,  Mr. 
Kahn,  at  Manassas  than  it  did  at  Jacksonville,  but  it  was  nearer  to 
us.  But  at  the  same  time  the  other  camp  was  more  available  for 
service  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  caused  the  delay  after  the  site  had  be^ 
selected,  in  so  far  as  construction  was  concerned,  do  you  know? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  About  the  award  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  difficulty?  Were  you  wuting  for 
the  contractor  to  get  through  with  another  job? 
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Gen.  Sharpe.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  some  one  who  had 
built  one  of  the  camps,  and  I  think  they  desired  to  have  it  given  to 
a  local  contractor  down  at  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  the  local  man  get  it? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  Was  it  built  on  the  cost  plus  basis? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Kahn ;  I  don't  know. 

Col.  Daly.  It  was  built  on  the  cost  plus  basis. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Here  is  a  letter,  sirj  of  June  8, 1917,  to  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  on  the  subject  "Mobilization  and  training 
camp,  Quartermaster  Corps,  personnel."  Shall  I  read  the  letter? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Shabfe.  It  is  quite  long.  [Beading:] 

Wab  Department, 

OmCE  OF  THE  QUABTERHASTEB  GeNEBAL  OF  THE  ABHT, 

Wanhington,  June  8,  1917. 

No.  354.1.P. 

From:  Qnartermaster  Ooieral. 

To:  Tbe  Adjutant  Goieral  of  the  Army. 

Subject:  M<^UlEation  and  training  camp,  Qnnrtennaster  Corps  perscmnel. 

1.  In  the  near  future  the  Quartermaster  Corps  will  be  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  supplying  various  organizations  and  Individuals  of  the  Quarter^ 
master  Corps  to  dl%'lsions  and  other  foniiatlona  ordered  for  duty  abroad  or  to 
be  established  abroad,  such  as  division  supply  and  ammunition  trains,  remount 
deiiots,  supply  depots,  trnnsport  workers'  battalions,  bakeiy  compmles,  wagon 
companies,  pack  companies,  repair  shops  for  clothing,  shoes,  harness,  wood  and 
metal  articles  of  equipment,  laundry  and  cle-mlng  establishments,  supply  com- 
panies, Quartermaster  Corps,  labor  and  salvage  companies,  and  possibly  various 
other  units. 

2.  Authority  luis  been  obtained  to  oillst  approximately  16,000  oiUsted  men. 
Quartermaster  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  and  additional  authority  was  requested 
on  May  26,  to  increase  this  number  to  45,000  enlisted  men.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  last  number  will  have  to  be  doubled  within  eight  months. 

3.  In  order  to  have  these  men  undergo  training  and  to  have  a  definite  place 
of  mobilization,  keeping  In  mind  the  desirability  of  a  mild  climate  and  nearness 
to  the  eastern  seaboard.  It  is  believed  a  Quartermaster  Corps  training  and 
mobilization  camp  should  be  established  on  a  large  scale  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  Eastern  Department;  preferably  In  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  or  Newport 
News,  Va.,  where  various  Quartermaster  Corps  oncanlsatlons  could  be  moblllaed 
as  rapidly  as  enlisted,  and  given  such  preliminary  training  as  possible  before 
their  services  are  needed  at  division  camira  In  this  country,  or  with  formations 
sent  or  created  abroad. 

4.  It  Is  understood  that  camps  similar  to  the  above  have  been  autborlised 
for  the  Medical  Department,  Signal  Corps,  and  Engineer  Corps. 

6..  Such  a  camp  should  be  In  addition  to  the  division  camps  and  should  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  an  average  daily  strongth  passing  through  the 
camp  varying  from  10,000  to  20,000  eniisted  men  and  approximately  300  officers 
in  charge  of  the  camp  and  in  command  of  the  reserve  organisations  therein. 

6.  It  is  believed  one  such  Quartermaster  mobilization  and  training  camp  will 
be  more. economical,  more  efficient  for  the  purpose  In  view,  and  in  every  other 
way  more  desirable  than  Quartermaster  camps  as  separate  adjuncts  to  the  16 
dUvlsion  area  training  camps.  Only  such  personnel  and  equipment  as  would 
be  required  to  handle  the  routine  affairs  of  the  latter  camps  and  enable  the 
divisions  passing  through  them  to  be  trained  as  a  complete  unit  would  probably 
be  furnished  such  camps. 

7.  The  prompt  establishment  of  such  camp  is  considered  necessary  now  in 
order  to  organize  properly  a  system  of  replacements  and  of  furnishing  In  the 
first  instance  trained  Quartermaster  Corps  units  to  the  various  divisions,  as 
the  latter  are  made  ready  and  ordered  for  duty  abroad,  as  well  as  to  furnish 
numerous  special  and  technical  units  for  the  service  of  the  rear  abroad. 

8.  It  Is  estimated  the  acreage  required  for  sucb  a  camp  would  be  approxi- 
mately 2,000  acres,  and  practically  the  same  conditions  as  were  laid  down  for 
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tlie  cantonment  camps  for  the  16  training  divisions  should  govern  the  location 
ot  thla  camp  In  respt-ct  tn  transportation  facilities,  water,  and  nature  of  soil. 
It  is  estiiiiiiifHi  iiie  ciisi  wnuU]  be  about  $4,000,000,  and  It  would  be  desirable 
to  lease  ilie  siie  for  at  ifast  ilin-e  years  with  an  option  to  purchase  same  at  any 
time  bfforo  the  cxiiiiiiiinn  •>{  the  lease,  should  later  events  show  complete 
ownership  to  be  det^irable.    No  tentage  is  available. 

9.  Anthorlty  1«  tbereCore  nooested  for  this  <^ce  to  submit  a  special  estimate 
fttr  the  necessary  fiinds  required  to  cover  the  lease,  the  camp  site,  and  to 
erect  the  necessary  buildings,  roads,  and  structures  thereon  to  carry  out  the 
above  plan. 

10.  In  coinplianco  with  (W.  C.  D.  6277-166)  Instructions  from  The  Adjutant 
Gweral's  Ollici-,  daied  .Tuii(>  3,  1917,  the  above  plan  has  been  considered  after 
Informal  conference  by  an  officer  of  this  office  with  Maj.  KIngham.  War  GoU^^ 
DiTlskm  of  the  Oeneral  Staft 

Henbt  G.  Shaepe, 
Quartermaiter  Oeneral,  United  States  Army. 

My  copy  does  not  show  the  action  on  it,  but  it  can  be  ascertained. 
T}ie  GsAiKMAM.  Gftn  you  tell  the  committee  what  action  was 
taken  f 

Gen.  Shahpe.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  tell  you,  it  took  them  almo^  a  month 
to  decide  that  we  sliould  have  it. 

Mr.  Mn-LER.  I  would  like  to  know  to  whom  that  letter  was  ad- 
dressinl. 

(u'li.  SiiAurK.  To  The  Adjutant  General.  Tlien  the  paper  went 
down,  and  when  we  asked  for  this  location  at  Manassas  my  recol- 
lection is  it  waA  very  nearly  a  month  before  it  was  decided  that  it 
fihouM  be  down  at  Jacksonville.  Then  we  were  kept  almost  a  month 
in  deciding  about  a  contractor.  So,  as  I  said  at  the  begjinning,  when 
wo  expected  to  have  these  men  graduate"  from  the  training  camps  on. 
the  15th  of  Aii«rii<^t  and  then  take  thenx  immediately  into  this 
school  for  quartennastpi-  training,  the  school  had  only  been  com- 
menced to  be  constructed. 

It  is  an  important  matter  to  remember,  because  in  all  of  our  sub- 
■equent  request-;  for  officers,  special  officers,  to  be  obtained  for  tho 
motor  ser^1ce  for  erei?  one  of  tho  activities  that  we  had  in  that 
way,  they  constantly  asked  us  whether  we  could  make  use  of  those 
S,04  ">  ofliccrs  tliat  we  secuivd  from  the  camps;  and  we  could  not  make 
use  of  tlu'iii.  :us  we  had  not  trained  them. 

The  (^tiAimiAN.  For  tht^  sake  of  getting  the  record  right,  the 
8,04.")  officers  that  you  now  speak  of,  were  those  young  men  ■who  went 
to  the  officers'  training  camps  and  who  were  i*ecommended  for  ap- 
pointment, not  with  the  combat  troops  but  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corpfll 

Gen,  SiiABPE.  We  asked  for  200  from  each  camp. 
The  Chairman.  And  they  gave  you  those? 

Gen.  SiiAitPK.  Yob.  sir:  and  we  constiintly  were  asked  later  why 
wo  could  not  use  thoso  men  from  the  3,000.  Now  as  an  illustration 
of  that — and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  to  call  Col.  Goetz  in 
regard  to  the  testimony  given  this  momine  by  Maj.  Byron. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Do  you  know  his  initials? 

Gm.  SuARFE.  No,  sir;  he  is  here  in  the  office.  He  was  appointed 
a  captain  in  the  corps  and  was  stationed  out  at  Jefferson ville,  Ind., 

insix-cting  harness.  Tlio  only  inspectors  that  we  could  get  were  some 
of  tho  civilian  inspocf<irs  from  the  civil  service,  and  Capt.  Goetz.  now 
colonel,  roporlctl  that  in  liis  inspections  he  had  seen  some  of  those 
inspectors  pass  traces  which  had  no  filling  in  them.  Therefore, 
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under  date  of  November  19, 1  made  this  memorandum  for  the  Chief 
of  Staff: 

NOTBIIBRB  10,  1917. 

Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff : 

1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  office  will  be  required  to  Inspect  289,285 
seta  of  harness  during  the  remaindw  of  the  fiscal  year  1918,  and  an  estimated 
quantity  of  738350  sets  of  harness,  also  a  large  number  of  halters,  bridles, 
and  saddles  during  the  fiscal  year  1019,  the  necessl^  of  commissioning  a 
aninber  of  experts  for  the  inspection  of  leather  equipment  in  the  present 
emergency  has  prove<]  Imperative.  Repeated  expn-iments  with  ciTillan  in- 
spectors and  officers  already  commissioned  In  the  Quartermaster  Corps  In  the 
last  five  months  have  been  a  failure  and  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility 
of  properly  safeguarding  the  Interests  of  the  Government  by  the  use  of  such 
in^>ectlng  personnel.  The  men  procurable  at  the  authorized  salaries  of  $1,500 
a  year  for  clviliaft  inspectors  are  generally  inefficient  and  lacking  In  charac- 
ter and  experience,  and  of  the  officers  already  commissioned  In  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  who  were  considered  qualified  for  this  work  according  to  the 
records,  only  6,  of  over  50  who  have  been  tried,  are  capable  of  performing 
thU  work. 

2.  The  depot  quartermaster  at  JefCersonvllle,  Ind.,  has  aslted,  therefore, 
tiiat  certain  leather  equipment  inq)ector8,  who  are  willing  to  serve  the  Gov- 
ernment front  patriotic  motives,  be  commissioned  for  this  purpose,  and  It  Is 
recommended  that  authority  be  granted  to  commission  In  the  Quartermaster 
0>rps,  National  Army,  17  captains,  17  first  lieutenants,  and  17  second  lieu- 
tenants without  exaxnlnatlra  except  as  to  physical  fitness,  for  the  performance 
of  this  work. 

3.  Before  recommending  them  for  conftnlsslon,  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  volunteer  for  this  duty  will  be  fully  established  by  competent  officers  of 
this  corps. 

4.  More  than  50  leather  equipment  experts  of  high  business  standing  and 

experience,  with  established  reputations  for  Integrity,  have  ofTered  their 
services  to  the  Government. 

5.  It  Is  considered  necessary  that  those  commissioned  be  called  to  active 
duty  without  delay  and  assigned  to  the  depot  quartermaster,  Jefrersonvllle, 
iDd.,  as  his  assistants. 

Very  respectfully, 

Henky  G.  Shabpe* 
Quartermaster  Oeneral. 

The  Chairman.  What  action  was  taken  on  that  General? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  It  was  disapproved. 

The  Chairman.  By  whoni,  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  By  the  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  acting  at  that  time? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Gen.  Biddle. 

Mr.  James.  What  was  the  date  that  Senator  Chamberlain  made 
his  speech  in  which  he  said  that  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
had  ceased  to  function? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  January  30.  1918. 

Mr.  James.  Was  the  Quartermaster's  Department  one  of  those  to 
whom  he  referred? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  When  was  that,  January  3? 

The  Chairman.  January  30. 

Mr.  James.  I  should  judge  from  your  testimony  that  if  your  de- 
partment had  not  exactly  ceased  to  function  but  had  not  functioned 
the  way  it  should,  it  was  because  practically  all  the  recommendations 
that  you  made  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  had  been  turned  down? 

G^.  Sharpe.  I  think  so,  sir.  But  we  were  never  asked  those 
questions  before  any  committee  that  we  ever  went  before. 

Mr.  James.  Then  the  blame,  so  far  as  your  department  is  con- 
cerned, did  not  lie  at  your  door  but  at  the  door  of  somebody^lse?  i 
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Gen.  Shabpe.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  this  committee,  the  Committee  on  Military. 
Affairs  of  the  House,  never  took  up  these  matters  during  the  war. 
Gen.  Sharpe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  there  was  no  opportunity  for  yon 
to  explain  the  matter. 
Gen.  Sharpe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  And  this,  of  course,  is  really  the  first  chance  you 
have  had  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  workings  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department  before  you  were  finally  out  of  it? 

Gen.  Shabpe.  Ye^  sir;  exactly,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  we  are  ^lad  that  you  had  the  opportunity, 
and  we  are  very  much  interested  in  t^e  testimony  you  are  giving. 

Gen.  Shabpe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  bringing  this  up  with  any 
personal  motives  at  all.  How  this  affects  me  does  not  matter^  but  1 
imagine  the  committee  wants  to  get  some  facts  to  aid  them  in  pew 
legislation,  because  it  has  been  stated  that  this  new  legislation  is 
predicated  on  the  t^sumption  that  some  of  the  departments  had 
failed.  Now,  I  think  that  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  committee  to  know 
the  facts  and  to  judge  whether  they  failed;  that  is  the  only  reason 
I  am  giving  ^ou  tiiese  facts,  as  I  have  never  before  been  asked  the 
questions  which  would  lead  up  to  the  facts.  The  questions  I  was 
Gisked  before  the  committee  were  simply  about  shortage  of  some 
clothing,  or  the  weight  of  the  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  very  glad  to  get  all  the  facts.  Gen- 
eral. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Now  I  can  finish  the  account  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  leather  inspectors,  if  you  would  like. 
The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

G^.  Shabpe.  It  was  dis^proved  by  the  Acting  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  I  explained  to  him  that  I  did  not  require  his  authority  to  employ 
civilians.  As  I  expressed  it  in  a  rather  exaggerated  way,  I  said : 
"  I  can  employ  125,0(X),000  civilians  if  I  want  to."  That  was  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  to  be  expended.  I  said:  "I  can  employ 
125,000,000  if  I  want  to  without  your  authority,  but  they  are  mef- 
ficient,  as  shown  by  Ciapt.  Goetz*s  report ;  and  furthermore  I  can't  get 
any  oi  t^ese  inspecting  organizations  to  do  anything  more  t^an  to 
give  me  a  receipt  for  the  money  which  I  pay  th^  for  services  which 
nave  no  value,  as -they  have  no  experts  to  put  on  the  work  and  they 
don't  even  employ  a  detective  to  see  that  the  men  that  they  do  assign 
to  the  work  are  honest  and  competent.  They  only  give  you  a  cer- 
tificate that  they  have  inspected  this  property,  and  there  is  no  finan- 
cial responsibility  about  it,"  But  what  I  wanted  was  a  trace  which 
when  it  was  out  on  the  firing  line  or  taking  supplies  up  to  the  firing 
line  would  not  break,  and  the  oi^y  way  I  could  get  it  was  by  having 
men  that  I  knew  would  see  that  it  was  properly  made. 

Later  on  while  I  was  on  the  War  Council  I  received  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  Secretary  in  which  he  said  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
had  called  on  him  and  had  seen  Capt.  Goetz — Mr.  Goetz,  as  he  said — 
and  said  that  he  desired  to  commission  a  number  of  men  for  leather 
inspectors,  and  he  asked  me  why  approval  had  not  been  given  of  tho 
request  which  I  made  for  the  appointment  of  these  men.  I  made  & 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  and  explained  to  him  why,  and  he  Oiea. 
sent  it  to  the  War  Council,  and  the  War  Cou]|eildpik^«dd.gu  once 
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and  the  authority  to  commission  51  officers  as  leather  inspectors  was 
granted. 

The  Chairmak.  And  was  your  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
pat  into  writing? 

Gen.  Sharfe.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  haven't  it  here.  These  are  just  data, 
just  memorandum  which  I  made. 

The  Chaihman.  Would  you  object  to  putting  them  into  the 
hearing  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Mr.  Kahn,  those  memoranda  are  usually  held  to  be 
confidential,  and  I  could  not  insert  them.  I  made  a  statement  to 
the  Secretary  of  what  was  done,  and  he  asked  me  why  the  appoint- 
ments  had  not  been  made  from  the  3,000  officers,  and  I  explained  to 
him;  then  he  sent  the  matter  to  the  War  Council,  and  the  War  Coun- 
cil at  once  reconmiended  the  appointment  of  the  officers.  But  those 
memoranda  to  the  Secretary  are  usually  considered  confidential. 

Kow,  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  simply  make  a  comparison. 
On  the  23d  day  of  January  this  memorandum  was  sent  by  the  Acting 
Quartermaster  General  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  The  23d  of  January,  1918? 

Gen.  Sharfe.  Yes,  sir.  [Reading:] 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Officr  of  thk  Quabtebhasteb  Oenerai^ 

Washington,  January  SS,  19X8. 

Uemoranduin :  , 
O.  Q.  M.  G.  to  the  Chief  of  StaiC 

1.  The  oflice  of  the  depot  quartermaster,  JefFersonviUe,  Ind.,  will  be  re- 
qalred  to  Inspect  approximately  120,000  escort  wagons,  20,000  ration  carts, 
20,000  water  carts,  5,000  medical  carts,  25,000  limbered  combat  wagons,  and 
the  necessary  spare  parts  for  these  vehicles.  Repeated  exjwrlences  with 
civilian  iruspectors  and  officers  already  commissioned  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  have  been  unsuccessful  and  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  prop- 
erly saf^ardiiig  the  Intei-ests  of  the  Government  by  the  inspecting  personnel 
now  available. 

2.  The  depot  quartermaster  at  JeffersonTlUe,  Ind.,  has  asked,  therefore,  that 
certain  vehicle  experts,  who  are  willing  to  serve  the  Goyemment  from  patri- 
otic mottvts,  be  commissioned  for  this  purpose,  and  It  is  recommended  that  the 
necessary  authority  be  granted  to  commission  In  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
National  Army,  1  major,  10  captains,  10  first  lieutenants,  and  10  second  lieu- 
tenants without  examination  except  as  to  physical  fitness  for  the  performance 
of  tliis  work, 

3.  Before  recommending  tliem  for  commission,  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  volunteer  for  this  duty  will  be  fully  established- by  competent  officers  of 
this  corps. 

4.  It  is  considertHi  necessary  that  those  commissioned  be  called  to  active  duty 
without  delay,  and  assigned  to  the  depot  quartermaster.  Jef^ersonTfIle,  Ind.,  as 
his  flssIstaDts. 

Geo.  W.  Goethai.8. 
Aetinff  Quartermaster  General. 

jANtJABY  26.  1918. 

Aniroved. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Wm.  S.  Gbavks, 
Colonel,  Oeneral  Staff, 
Assistant  to  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 

That  is  dated  January  23.  On  the  26th  it  was  approved  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  signed  by  William  S.  Graves,  colonel,  Gen- 
eral Staff,  assistant  to  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 

I  would  like  also  to  call  atention  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
the  same  matter  of  personnel ;  we  were  instructed  that  we  could  not 
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assign  any  more  officers  to  duty  in  the  office.  The  work,  as  I  tell  you^ 
was  crowding;  we  were  working  two  shifts;  we  had  broken  down  in 
health  five  of  the  officers.  You  can't  work  on  administrative  work 
from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  12  o'clock  at  night,  day  after 
day,  and  if  ^ou  are  going  to  have  the  officers  simply  come  in  and 
sign  the  mails,  they  are  nothing  but  rubber  stamps.  Therefore  I 
tried  to  get  those  men  appointed  who  were  familiar  with  the  work, 
to  assign  them  to  duty  in  the  office.  I  also  tried  to  fill  as  many  as  I 
could  of  the  places  oi  those  who  had  gone  abroad.  There  was  one 
officer,  now  Col.  Lo^an,  and  then  ma^or,  who  was  abroad,  and  whea 
I  put  in  an  application  to  have  an  officer  detailed  there,  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  I  was  ext^eding  the  number  that  I  was 
authorized  to  have  in  the  office,  and  I  replied  that  Maj.  Logan,  while 
he  was  carried  on  duty  in  my  office,  was  really  in  France,  and  had 
been  there  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Finally  I  got  some 
one  else  in  Maj.  Logan's  place. 

The  Chaikman.  How  long  did  you  have  to  wait? 

Gen.  Sharps.  Well,  it  took  aU  the  time  necessary  for  that  corre- 
spondence, sir.  I  don't  remember.  It  took  considerable  time;  bat 
the  action  indicates  the  restrictions  under  which  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  labored  at  a  critical  time. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  authority  to  establish 
our  remount  system,  and  I  ask  the  committee  to  call  Col.  Fair — John 
S.  Fair — who  can  give  full  information  on  the  subject.  I  hope  that 
yon  gentlemen  wifi  appreciate  this  fact:  I  am  not  trying  myself 
to  avoid  telling  you  what  I  know ;  I  only  wont  to  ezplam  that  I 
would  rather  you  get  the  matter  in  detail  from  first  hand.  I  was 
handling  a  business  which  I  think  was  greater  than  any  man  has 
handled  in  the  country  before.  It  amounted  to  over  $4,000,000,000, 
and  it  is  impossible  lor  any  man  to  know  all  the  details  of  such 
business.  If  he  does,  he  don't  last  long — I  mean  physically — and  he 
only  can  give  what  attention  he  is  able  to  and  then  be  guided  by 
those  men  in  whom  he  has  confidence  to  reprort  to  him  the  facts,  and 
I  think  it  is  well  worth  while  for  the  committee  to  call  Col.  Fair. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give,  in  a  brief  outline,  what  the  delays 
were  or  the  difficulties  were  with  regard  to  the  remount  stations? 
Then  we  could  get  the  details  from  Col.  Fair. 

(Jen.  Sharpe.  We  submitted  our  original  proposition.  On  the 
26th  of  August  the  administrative  personnel  was  recommended  by 
the  Quartermaster  General  and  ap{)roved  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Staff.  This,  however,  was  disap|)roved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  until  experience  showed  tiie  necessity  for  ue  appointment  of 
tiiese  officers.  After  repeated  requests  by  uiis  office  and  a  committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defei^  tiiis  personnel  was  appointed  on 
October  12, 1917. 

The  Chairman.  Two  months  after  you  had  made  the  recommenda- 
tion? 

Gen.  Shabpe.  Yes.  sir;  and  we  were  having  to  buy  horses  all  the 
time.  Until  this  personnel  was  appointed,  no  officers  were  available 
for  inspection  trips  to  the  remount  depots,  purchasing  offices,  and 
so  forth.  Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  appointment  of  this  personnel, 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  operating  details  of  the  re- 
mount depots. 
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The  application  for  the  appointment  of  17  captains,  17  first  lieu- 
tenantSf  and  17  eecond  lieutenants  for  inspectors  of  leather  was  dis- 
approved. I  just  gave  you  an  account  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  speak  about  another  subject.  It  has  some- 
times been  stated  that  we  did  not  have  the  motors  on  the  otlier  side. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  that  is  no  fault  of  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment. At  the  time  the  first  expedition  sailed  there  were  to  have 
been  shipped  184  motors  with  them.  They  shipped  a  little  over  100. 
There  were  eiphty-odd  trucks  left  behind.  We  never  had,  all  the 
time  I  was  in  charge  of  the  office,  less  than  84  ready  for  shipment,  and 
sometimes  as  hiffh  as  4,000.  Gen.  Drake  and  Col.  Furlow  can  give 
you  all  of  the  data  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  General,  w}ien  were  you  promot<'d  to  the  organiza- 
tion upstairs? 

Gen.  Sharpe.*  As  Quartermaster  General? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  the  new  organization  that  was  formed, 
the  War  Council. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  That  was  on  December  20,  and  Gen.  Goethals  re- 
lieved me  on  the  26th  of  December. 

Mr.  Dent.  1917! 

Gen.  Shakpe.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  was  there  anv  statement  made  at  the  time 
you  were  named  as  a  member  of  the  War  Council  as  to  why  the  pro- 
motion, alleged,  was  made  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  not  only  alleged,  but  it  was 
intended,  I  think,  as  a  very  high  compliment,  if  the  matter  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  way  that  the  Secretary  conceived  it.  I  have  got 
the  orders  that  were  published  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  them  in  the  hearing. 

Gen.  Shabpe.  I  think  that  you  won't  want  them  all,  Mr.  Kiihn. 
I  can  just  answer  your  question  in  just  a  moment.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  this  in  General  Order  160,  December  20, 1917 : 

It  shall  be  the  fluty  of  the  War  Council  to  overf«»*>  and  coordinate  all  niRtters 
of  supply  of  our  field  urniies  and  the  military  rehitlons  between  the  armies  In 
the  field  and  the  War  Department;  to  Initiate  for  consideration  plans  for  the 
more  effective  use  of  the  military  power  of  the  Nation  and  to  consider  iind  make 
reeomniendatlons  concerning  ail  matters  referred  to  It  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  or  in  his  name  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  order  in  full  is  as  follows: 

General  Okdebs,  \  War  Department, 


1.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  War  Council  within  the  War  Department  to 
consist  of  the  Chief  of  Staff;  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Sharpe,  the  Quartermaster 
ijeneral ;  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Crozler,  tlie  Chief  of  Ordnance ;  MaJ.  Gen.  Erasmus 
M.  Wea\-er.  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery ;  MaJ.  Gen.  Knoch  II.  Crowder,  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  and  such  other  ^neral  officers  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  deslcnnted  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  all  designations  to  said  council  be- 
ing subject  to  change  from  time  to  time. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  War  Council  to  oversee  and  coordinate  all 
matters  of  supply  of  our  field  armies  and  the  military  relations  between  the 
flrmlra  lu  tlie  field  and  the  War  Department ;  to  initiate  for  consideration  plans 
for  the  more  efltwUve  use  of  the  military  power  of  the  Nittlon  and  to  consider 
and  make  reconmiemiatlons  c-oncernlng  all  matters  referred  to  It  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  or  In  his  name  by  the  CliIcC  of  Staff. 

3.  At  the  Instance  of  tlie  War  Council  and  upon  orders  and  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  Genenil  Staff  Corp»i  and  all  bureaus,  corps,  and  deimrtments 
of  the  War  Departmeut  and  any  and  all  ofilcers  therein  shall  make  suph  studies. 
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Invest! Rations,  and  reports,  preparo  such  plans,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  enjoined  upon  them  by  exlstinK  law.  All  requests  for  cooperation  will  be 
communicated  by  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Tlie  deliberations  of  the  council  will  be 
formuUited  Into  recomineudations  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
throuKh  the  Chief  of  Staff  where  matters  of  jjollcy  are  Involved.  Where  mattera 
of  policy  are  not  involved  the  Chief  of  StnlY  will  direct  the  execution  of  such 
recommendations  of  the  council  as  he  approves. 

4.  Members  of  the  War  Council  shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work 
devolving  upon  the  council,  except  that  the  Judge  Advocate  General  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  a  supervisory  relation  to  his  present  duty  until  It  Is  shown 
that  this  work  as  a  member  of  the  council  n  quires  modiflcatton  of  this  excep- 
tion. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  As^tant  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  mem- 
bers ex  ofltelo  of  the  War  Council  and  shall  preside  at  meeting  of  the  council 
when  they  are  present.  In  the  absence  of  both  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  preside. 

6.  The  War  Council  shall  at  once  prepare  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  rules  for  its  own  action,  providing  stipulated  meetings,  the  form  of  its 
records  and  other  details  as  shall  be  necessary  In  the  premises. 

7.  Suitable  accommodations  will  be  provided  for  the  War  Council,  and  the 
clerical  assistance  necessary  to  keep  records  of  Its  proceedings  will  be  fur- 
nished. 

8.  Except  as  herein  provided,  while  any  bureau  chief  or  officer  otherwise 
having  specitic  duties  is  serving  upon  the  War  Council,  his  administrative 
duties  will  be  delegated  to  such  acting  chief  or  acting  subordinate  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  shall  designate;  and  during  such  time,  the  entire  administrative 
power  and  responsibility  of  the  bureau  or  subd^rtment  shall  vest  In  such 
acting  chief. 

(334.  8,  A.-G.  O.) 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

John  Brooi^E, 
Major  aeneral.  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official : 

H.  P.  McCain. 

The  Adjutant  General. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  certainly  is  a  ponderous  sounding  name, 
but  what  I  am  interested  in  is  whether  or  not  that  council  ever 
functioned. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  think  it  did,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  members  were  there? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  There  were  about  eight  members;  and  once  each 
week,  Mr.  Schwab,  Mr.  Hurley,  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  Rietz,  and  the 
Ship  Control  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Raymond, 
and  Sir  Cunnop  Guthrie,  met  witii  the  War  Council  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Did  you  have  meetings  daily? 

(icn.  Sharpe.  Every  day;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  "Were  the  recommendations  of  the  council  carried 
into  effect? 

Gen.  SiiARFE.  tTsually;  yes,  sir.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
Day,  Charles  Day  of  Philadelphia,  could  give  j'ou  a  better  idea 
of  the  work  of  tlio  council  than  anyone.  He  was  a  civilian  member. 
A  member  of  the  Shipping  Board  was  also  a  member  of  the  council. 
The  council  did  many  veiy  valuable  things  during  the  war,  in  my 
opinion,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  recommendations  of  the  council  gen- 
erally approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff) 
Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes.  sir;  they  were  at  first. 
The  Chairman.  They  were  at  first? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  They  were;  yes,  sir;  the  recommendations  were. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  that  continue  to  function  until  the  close  of 
the  war? 

Gen.  Sharps.  No,  ^r;  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  did.  The  council 
was  discontinued,  I  think,  some  time  in  June  or  July  of  1918. 

The  Chairmax.  And  what  other  organization  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment began  to  take  it  over? 

Gen*  SnARFE.  A  branch  of  the  General  Staff  took  it  over. 

The  Chairmak.  Bt  that  time  Gen.  March  had  become  Chief  of 
Stoff? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Just  a  little  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  came  over  in  February,  as  I  recall  it. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  were  the  officers  disposed  of  then,  (jeneral, 
that  were  inembers  of  this  council,  after  it  dissolved? 

Gen.  Sharfe.  You  see,  Gen.  Weaver  had  been  retired. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  He  was  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  so  that  his  place 
was  not  filled,  and  I  told  the  Secretary — I  requested  other  duties, 
because  in  my  opinion  the  council  should  be  reorganized.  In  my 
opinion  the  council  had  done  and  could  do  good  work,  and  I  be- 
lieved that  it  should  be  reorganized  and  that  it  should  consist  of 
civilians. 

Mr.  James.  What  date  was  that? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  About  the  latter  part  of  May,  I  diink,  sir,  1918. 
Then  I  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Charleston. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Gen.  Crozier  was  a  member  of  that  council,  also? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  Where  was  he  assigned? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Xortheast- 
ern  Department  at  Boston.  He  was  retired  in  December. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  (ieneral,  I  haven't  been  here  all  the  time  when 
you  have  been  testifjring.  Have  you  said  whether  or  not  you  be- 
lieved in  this  new  plan  of  or^nization  as  set  out  in  the  proposed 
bUl? 

Gren.  Sharpe.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  touched  on  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of 
the  Army  to  consolidate  all  of  the  purchasing  power  in  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps,  with  the  exception  of  technical  and  special  articles 
for  the  various  departments  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  am  a  believer  in  a  Supplv  Corps,  Mr.  McKenzie. 
I  believe  in  one  supply  department  wnicli  purchases  evei^thing 
which  is  used  by  more  than  one  department. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  yoii  would  create  a  new  organ- 
ization to  be  known  as  the  "  Supply  Corps"? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes.  sir;  I  worked  for  that  for  a  great  many  years. 
And  when  the  consolidation  was  made  the  "Quartermaster  Corps" 
was  created,  which  was  nothing  more  than  one  aggrandized 
Quartermaster  Department.  I  think  they  lost  sight  of  the  very 
purpose  of  the  bill  when  the  name  was  changed.  It  was  done  be- 
cause they  thought  that  it  was  a  military  designation.  I  don't  think 
it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  a  military  title  in  order  to  function 
ppoperly  in  business  concerning  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  let  me  understand  you,  General.  Would 
you  change  the  national  defense  act,  which  now  provides  for  the 
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different  oi*ganizations  in  the  Military  Establishment  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  one  to  be  known  as  the  Supply  Corps? 

Gen.  Shabfe.  I  would,  sir;  yes.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  prejudice 

against  the  Quartermaster  Corps — and  I  believe  there  is  prejudice — 
is  because  it  is  regarded  as  an  aggrandized  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  sort  of  a  department? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  An  aggrandized  Quartermaster  Department. 
,  Mr.  Kearns.  Didn't  a  whole  lot  of  trouble  come  about  by  the 
fact  that  everything,  practically,  had  been  put  into  the  Quarter- 
master Department  in  the  way  of  the  business  part  of  tiie  Army, 
and  it  had  become  so  great  that  no  one  man  could  oversee  it  all? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  think,  Mr.  Kearns,  that  the  trouble  came  originally 
because  we  had  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  a  rank  which  they  did 
not  have  in  the  other  departments.  I  think  that  was  the  real  cause 
of  it.  But  that  rank  was  given  because  of  the  responsibilities  which 
were  imposed. 

Mr.  Greene.  When  you  say  you  would  call  it  the  "  Supply  Corj)s," 
General,  does  that  mean  something  with  authori^  and  foundation 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  or  do  you 
mean  you  would  obliterate  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  would  merge  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  I  would 
change  the  title  and  give  it  the  duties  of  supply. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  wouldn^be  two  departments? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  you  would  strike  out  the  word 
"quartermaster"  and  insert  the  word  "supply"  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  I  would  strike  out  in  every  one 
of  the  appropriation  bills  the  authority  of  other  departments  to  buy 
those  thmgs  which  were  in  common  use  by  the  two  departments. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  You  would  give  them  power  to  do  that? 
Cren.  Sharpe.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not.  I  would  make  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  or  the  Supply  Corps  buy  everything  which  is  in  com- 
mon use  by  two  or  more  departments. 


Gen.  Sharpe.  I  would  make  a  real  supply  department  of  it. 
Mr.  MnxER.  You  spoke  of  going  to  Europe  to  investigate  tiie  svs- 
tems  of  the  British,  German,  and  French  armies,  I  think,  in  1907  f 
Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mhler.  Now.  is  the  suggestion  of  yours,  that  you  have  made 
just  now,  governed  in  any  respect  by  your  researches  on  that  trip  ? 

(Jen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  army  in  the  world  which  does 
not  have  practically  that  sort  of  an  organization,  and  all  Uiose  armies 
are  or^nized  to  maintain  the  national  existence. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  did  you  feel  at  any  time  that  the  Quar- 
termaster Department  had  fallen  down  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  f^l  that  you  did  everything  you  could  to 
build  up  the  organization  to  a  war  strength,  or  approximate  war 
strengUi,  and  the  only  thin^  that  hindered  you  from  accomplishing 
your  purpose  in  that  direction  was  the  fact  that'vour  recommenda- 
tion  were  repeatedly  turned  down  by  the  Chief  of  f^taff  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  could  not  get  the  data  about  the 
strength  of  the  Army.   And  as  an  illustration,  on  September  11, 
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1917,  a  War  College  memorandum  was  re(»ived  in  which  it  showed 
that  the  strength  of  the  Army  in  1918  was  to  consist  of  30  divisions, 
and  for  1919,  60  divisions,  or  3,000,000.  We  made  our  estimates  for 
3,000,000  men.  The  estimates  went  in  and  they  were  very  large.  I 
thing  theQuartermaster  Corps  alone  amounted  to  over  $5,000,000,000. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  had  just  returned  from  Europe  about  that  time, 
and  we  ^  a  memorandum  fr<Mn  the  Secretary  to  submit  new  esti- 
mates.  The  memorandum  read: 

The  Secretary  of  War  desires  that  you  submit  modifletl  estimates  baaed  on 
the  assamption  of  1.500.000  men  to  be  maintained  In  the  Military  EstabUahmeut 
for  1919. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  October  19, 1917. 

On  October  ^  another  memorandum  was  received : 

Referring  to  the  memorandum  dated  October  19,  the  number  of  men  called 
for  by  the  profrrani  of  the  Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps,  In  France  Is  11^1 
oflkers  and  112,24.5  men.  These  should  be  In  addition  to  the  1.000^  men  re- 
ferred to  In  the  memorandum  of  October  19. 

That  made  our  estimates  then  for  1,612,245  men,  and  at  that  time 
there  were  more  men  under  call  than  that,  1,640,000  odd. 

The  Chairman.  That  had  already  been  called  for ! 

Gen.  I^ARPB.  Tes,  sir.  I  w^t  down  and  explained  thai  in  addi- 
ticm  to  that  fact  there  were  some  of  these  supplies  that  we  could  not 
get,  and  we  then  got  permission  to  make  estimates  for  sudi  supplies 
as  would  take  from  three  to  six  months  to  procure  for  3,000,000 
men — I  think  Mr.  Dmt  will  recall — the  question  came  up  as  to  why 
we  were  estimating  in  that  way,  and  the  committee  authorized  Gen. 
Goethals — appeared  before  the  committee  and  explained  the  esti- 
mates, and  Gen;  Goethals  requested  authority  to  put  in  supplemental 
estunates,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  3,000,000. 

Mr.  Dent.  They  kept  changing  them  all  the  time. 

Gen.  Sbawt.  Yes,  sir.  Now  I  don't  think,  sir,  that  when  anyone 
would  look  into  the  facts  they  could  sa^  that  the  Quartermaster 
Department  had  failed,  and  I  think  that  is  the  thing  you  gentlemen 
vant  to  know  when  you  c<»ne  to  legislate. 

The  Chairman.  Tes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  One  more  question.  General.  At  any  time  was 
there  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  have  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  equipm^it  of  the  troops  that  we  had  on 
hand)  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  General,  the  number  that  had  been 
really  authorized,  or  the  number  that  you  had  expected  would  be 
called  into  the  field  under  the  law  and  under  the  call  up  to  that  time? 
There  has  been  some  discussion  and  some  charges  have  been  made 
that  the  Quartermaster  Department  fell  down  on  having  the  sup- 
plies to  meet  the  occasion. 

Gen.  Shasfe.  Well,  Mr.  McKenzie  

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  I  had  not  felt  that  way  about  it,  I 
will  say. 

Gen.  Shahpe.  We  were  asked  on  March  13  what  we  could  do,  and 
we  told  them  we  could  take  care  of  1,000,000  men  by  December  31, 
1917.  It  was  decided  later  that  they  would  call  the  men  earlier,  and 
it  was  further  understood  that  when  they  did  call  the  men  they 
would  send  them  to  camp  and  drill  them  in  civilian  clothes.  That 
they  never  did. 
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Mr.  Dent,  They  did  with  some  of  them,  didn*t  they? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  l^o.  In  fact,  they  made  it  impo^ible  to  do  it,  be- 
cause I  understand  the  Provost  Marshal's  instructions  to  the  men 
was  not  to  take  civilian  clothes  to  camp  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  took  their  clothes  with  them,  but  they  di- 
vested themselves  of  their  civilian  clothes  and  somebody  took  charge 
of  them,  as  I  recall  it. 

Gen.  Shabn.  I  understand  they  were  told  not  to  take  them  with 
them. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  probably  told  not  to  take  them  away 
from  the  camp,  but  I  saw  a  great  many  coming  into  the  camps,  and 
they  had  their  r^ilar  civilian  clothes  on. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Because  the  outer  clothing — they  have  to  have  that 
on.  I  think  the  instructions  of  the  Provost  Marshal  were  that  they 
should  take  a  very  limited  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  very  true. 

Gen.  Sharfc.  Well,  if  we  were  told  to  put  them  in  camp  with  the 
idea  of  drilling  them,  and  that  they  would  drill  them  in  civilian 
clothes,  that  throws  a  burd^  upon  uie  department  that  we  did  not 
expect,  when  they  tell  them  not  to  taka  anything  except  for  tem- 
porary use.  In  consequence  of  that,  as  I  say,  we  expected  to  have 
them  ready  on  the  31st  of  December.  We  would  have  had  them 
ready  but  for  several  other  causes  before  that.  There  were  130,000 
and  odd  men  brought  into  the  service  over  and  above  the  number 
that  we  were  told  to  equip,  and  they  couldn't  see  how  calling  a 
man  ahead  of  time  affected  our  ability  to  supply  on  a  given  date. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  made  your  contracts  for  delivery  on  cer- 
tain dates;  between  the  day  when  you  made  the  contracts  and  the 
31st  of  December,  when  the  final  deliveries  were  to  be  made? 

Gen.  Sharfe.  Yes,  sir.  But  there  was  another  thing.  Supposing 
they  were  to  call  men  for  the  1st  of  September;  why,  any  man  you 
call  on  the  1st  of  April  has  ^ot  to  be  clothed  and  has  got  to  be  shod, 
and  he  is  going  to  wear  that  clothing  out  before  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. Instead  of  providing  one  suit  and  one  pair  of  shoes  for 
that  man,  the  Government  has  got  to  have  two  or  three.  So  it  is 
like  asking  a  man  to  dinner;  if  you  provide  for  dinner  and  then 
ask  him  in  to  lunch  also,  you  are  going  to  be  short. 

The  Chairman.  Didnx  this  thing  also  occur?  Take  the  First 
Division ;  I  think  it  went  over  in  the  end  of  June  and  got  over  in 
London  to  parade  on  the  4th  of  July,  as  I  remember  it.  Now,  when 
you  send  your  divisions  overseas  they  have  a  full  field  equipment; 
every  man  had  his  one  or  two  suits  of  clothing? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  And  six  months'  reserve  in  addition. 

The'  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  did  not  expect,  as  I  remember,  to 
have  those  divisions  sent  over  so  early,  and.  therefore,  when  you 
fitted  them  out  completely  you  took  away  from  the  clothing  suipply 
that  was  intended  for  the  men  that  were  called  to  the  cantonments  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Later  on;  yes,  sir.  Now,  furthermore,  Mr.  Kahn, 
it  was  understood  that  only  one  division  was  going  over,  until  March 
of  1918.  There  was  only  one  division  to  go  over,  but  as  it  was  they 
commenced  shipping  them  all  the  time,  and  that  took  five  or  six 
months'  reserve  for  each  one  of  those  division.  You  can  see  how 
it  ate  into  the  reserves  when  we  were  trying  to  accumulate  and  to 
equip  men  caUed  to  camps. 
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The  Chaihmak.  To  equip  the  million  odd  men  that  you'  "were  ex- 
pecting? 

Gen.  S^ARPB.  Then,  you  must  remember,  130,000  men  is  not  a 
small  number  to  equip  in  addition  to  the  number  you  have  already. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  you  are  now  testifying  about,  General,  was 
included  in  your  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  was  it  not  ? 


Mr.  Gbeene.  It  is  there  amplified  and  given  more  in  detail. 
Gen.  Sharfe.  Yes,  sir;  and  all  of  my  recommendations  are  there 
included.  I  made  three  or  four  or  five  reports  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
as  to  the  time  that  we  could  get  these  troops  ready. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  suggest  that  for  record  purposes,  because  appar- 
ently it  is  not  the  intent  now  to  so  over  the  same  ground  in  sucn  de- 
tail, if  you  WMit  to  include  reference  to  that  particular  testimony 
when  you  come  fo  review  your  own  remarlra  here  to-day,  it  will  help 
us  if  you  supplement  your  evidence  in  that  way. 
Gen.  Sharpe.  Tes;  i  will. 

References : 

Army  appropriation  bill,  1919 :  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  Bouse  of  Representatives,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  Decem- 
ber 7, 1917,  to  Februai7  8, 1918,  volume  1.  pages  631  to  764,  inclusive. 

Investigation  of  the  War  Deinrtment:. Hearings  before  the  Oonunfttee  on 
Military  Affairs,  Unlteil  States  Senate.  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session, 
December  18-29,  1917,  part  2,  pages  467  to  686  particularly,  and  pages  587  to 
068,  Inclusive. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  ICahn,  that  I  would  like  to  mention,  where  I 
think  the  Quartermaster  Department  is  a  little  ahead  of  the  game. 
In  August,  1917,  the  committee  of  supply  called  me  up  and  said 
they  were  making  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  cloth  from  a  large 
cloth  manufacturer,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  must  limit  de- 
liveries up  to  the  80th  of  June,  1918.  I  said,  "  Can  you  get  better 
figures  and  better  deliveries  if  you  extend  the  time?"  He  said, 
"Yes;  Just  a  dight  extension  beyond  that."  "Well,"  I  said,  "you 
can  make  the  contract  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1918."  He  said, 
"  You  haven't  authority,  have  you  ?  "  I  said,  "  No ;  I  have  not.  It 
is  going  way  over  into  another  fiscal  year.  We  are  buying  them  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  I  haven't  any  authority,  but  I  will  let  you  do  it 
on  this  one  contract.  You  just  go  ahead  T\ith  that  one  contract  and 
1  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  and  tell  you  whether  it  will 
apply  to  others." 

I  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  and  he  approved  it,  and  wo 
bought  all  the  clothing  and  everything  up  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1918. 

Mr.  Dent.  As  a'  matter  of  fact,  on  several  occasions  you  antici- 
pated authority  from  Congress  in  order  to  keep  up  with  your  work. 
Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  remember  your  talking  with  me  about  it  at  the  time. 

Gen.  Sharfe.  Mr.  Dent,  you  may  recall  that  we  had  a  deficient 
in  1916  amounting  to  $34,000,000,  and  the  general  deficiency  biU 
failed.  We  didn't  get  the  urgent  deficiency  bill,  and  the  general 
deficiency  bill  also  railed  of  passage  on  the  4th  of  March,  1917,  but 
we  borrowed  money  from  the  appropriations  for  pay  of  the  Army, 
and  paid  for  these  supplies,  with  tiie  consent  of  the  Secretary — 
totally  in  violation  of  the  law  and  we  might  go  to  jail  for  it,  but  I 
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got  $13,500,000  for  that.  Then  when  this  bill  did  not  pass  I  needed 
that  inon^  to  pay  the  men  who  were  going  to  be  mustered  out  of  the 
service.  I  went  down  one  Sunday  morning  and  I  said  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  I  was  in  a  hole ;  that  we  didn't  have  the  money  and  couldnt 
get  it  to  make  the  transfer  on  the  books,  and  he  said,  "  You  made  a 
memorandum  to  me  about  that,  General."  I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 
«  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I  fully  understood  it."  I  said,  "  I  hope 
so,  Mr.  Secretary.  When  I  asked  you  to  let  me  violate  the  law  I 
hope  I  fully  explained  it."  He  said,  "  You  fully  explained  it  to  me. 
We  were  to  borrow  from  the  pay  of  Army  and  use  it  to  pay  for  sup- 
plies? "  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir;  it  amounts  to  $13,000,000."  He  said,  "  I 
signed  two  memoranda."  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir."  He  said,  "  Where  are 
those  ?  "  I  said,  "  Upstairs ;  and  as  soon  as  I  finish  this  conversation 
1  am  ^oing  to  destroy  them."  He  said,  "  TVhy  ?  "  I  said,  "  Because 
I  dont  propose  vou  be  made  the  scapegoat."  He  said,  "ITo,  sir;  I 
approved  that,  tt  is  my  responsibility  and  I  will  not  let  you  destroy 
those  memoranda."  He  then  came  up  to  the  Capitol — I  n*et  him 
here  and  several  members  of  tlie  Cabinet. 

Several  Senators  spoke  to  me  about  it,  showing  that  he  had 
spoken  to  them,  and  you  gentlemen  very  kindly  made  the  appro- 
priatioi^  later.  Then  I  went  .back  and  asked  nim  to  violate  the 
regulations  so  that  we  could  get  the  money  back,  and  we  got  it 
back.  The  Secretary  granted  authority  to  us  to  issue  vouchers  so 
that  the  public  creditor  could  take  and  negotiate  them  at  a  bank 
for  a  loan.  It  is  not  a  duebill,  but  simply  taking  this  voucher; 
the  law  prohibits  the  issue  of  a  duebill;  but  we  did  get  some  mil- 
lions of  dollars  out  in  that  way,  and  we  got  back  the  $13,500,000. 

While  we  were  talking  about  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  came  into  the 
office  on  the  2d  of  April  and  wanted  to  know  how  much  we  owed 
on  that  date.  I  said,  "$34,000,000."  He  said,  "I  know  all  about 
that.  How  much  else?"  I  said,  "Mr.  Fitzgerald,  up  to  the  close 
of  business  last  night,  for  clothing  alone  we  owed  $235,000,000." 
Well,  he  grabbed  his  hat  and  went  out  of  the  room,  and  I  said, 
"Hold  on;  I  haven't  told  you  all  the  story  yet.  I  will  get  that 
pretty  close  up  to  a  billion  before  you  get  out  of  the  office. 

We  had  bought  all  sorts  of  things.  Among  other  things  we  pro- 
vided was  the  purchase  of  wool,  and  we  bought  wool  in  Beaton 
through  a  committee  which  we  had  established  there,  and  then  we 
negotiated  to  purchase  from  the  English  Government — I  think  it 
amounted  to  about  70,000,000  pounds  of  wool — seventy  or  a  hun- 
dred, I  have  forgotten  what  it  was,  but  a  large  purchase,  and  it 
took  a  long  time.  The  wool  never  got  here  while  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  office,  but  we  negotiated  that  purdiase,  and  that  saved  a  very 
critical  situation  with  uie  shorta^.  We  were  running  short  in  this 
country  because  of  the  drain  which  had  been  made  upon  us  by  the 
people  abroad  for  their  clothing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  that  all  now,  General  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  thing,  Mr.  McKenzie, 
which  I  think  this  war  has  demonstrated,  that  you  can  not  conduct 
a  department  like  the  Quartermaster  Department  or  Supply  De- 
artment,  whatever  you  call  it,  on  the  detail  system.  It  can't  be 
one,  sir.  As  an  illustration  of  why  it  can't  be  done,  in  addition 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  officers  that  I  tell  you  about,  we  had  66 
officers  taken  away  from  us  in  one  ni^t,  and  I  never  ^all  isfg^t 
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the  impression  made  upon  me  by  Col.  Danc}?^,  of  the  British  Army, 
who  came  over  here  with  Gen.  Bridges's  niission.  He  was  one  of 
the  officers  connected  with  their  intelligence  bureau,  and  he  re- 
mained here  on  duty  at  the  War  College  for  some  months,  giving 
instructions  to  our  officers  here.  At  a  lunch  which  the  Secretary 
gave  to  Gen.  Bridges  and  his  officers  I  sat  next  to  Col.  Dancy  at 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  he  asked  me  how  our  supply  depart- 
ments were  recruited  so  far  as  personnel  officei's  were  concerned. 
I  told  him  of  our  detail  system.  That  man  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
men  that  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  one  of  the  best-informed  men  and 
one  of  the  brightest  men  I  think  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  over  here  with  the  British  commission? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir.  He  turned  to  me  and  looked  in  perfect 
amazement,  and  said  to  me,  "General,  you  Americans  are  said  to 
"be  the  most  eminently  practical  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  don't  you  realize  that  this  is  a  war  of  specialists  and  tech- 
nicians ? "  I  said,  "  Don't  blame  us,  Colonel,  because  we  are  not 
responsible  for  this  detail  system,  but  that  is  the  way  the  matter 
is  established." 

Mr.  Dent.  Are  tou  in  favor  of  a  permanent  personnel  clear  down 
to  the  bottom?  T^ere  would  you  stop? 

Gen.  Sharfe.  Mr.  Dent,  I  would  stop — I  would  organize  the  de- 
partment into  two  branches  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  have 
to  operate;  one  of  procurement  and  the  other  of  distribution  and 
issue.  The  procurement  men  should  be  men  who  would  be  in  the 
depots  at  all  times;  they  should  rank  from  colonels  down  to  majors. 
The  distribution  men  should  be  detailed  from  the  line  of  the  Army, 
and  should  take  the  supplies  procured  or  manufactured  by  the  other 
branch  and  distribute  or  issue  them.  Now,  in  order  to  get  the  men 
who  are  competent  I  would  take  them  by  competitive  examinations, 
officers  who  had  served  a  detail  in  the  line,  and  I  would  attract  them 
by  giving  them  more  rapid  promotions  than  they  do  in  the  line.  I 
would  see  to  it  that  they  were  experts,  by  sending  them  to  the  dif- 
ferent schools  where  they  could  obtain  the  best  of  technical  training 
and  instruction. 

What  is  the  use  of  training  a  man  at  a  textile  school  if  you  are 
go^S  to  lose  him  in  four  years  under  the  detail  system? 

We  might  have  made  use  of  Col.  Hannay,  who  is  an  expert  on 
shoes  and  also  on  textiles,  but  we  could  not  do  it  because  ne  was 
relieved  from  duty  with  the  corps. 

In  the  old  Subsistence  Department  we  had  a  course  to  which  we 
sent  all  of  the  permanent  officers.  They  came  here  to  Washington 
and  went  to  Dr.  Wiley's  bureau  for  a  coui-se  in  analysis  of  food.  We 
did  not  go  into  the  quantitative  analysis,  but  we  did  go  into  the 
qualitative.  I  did  not  care  how  much  of  a  foreign  substance  was  in 
some  food  material.  If  any  was  there  it  would  be  the  basis  of  the 
rejection  of  the  proposal  for  the  delivery  of  that  kind  of  foods. 
They  also  had  training  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  the  saccha- 
rimeter. 

From  there  we  sent  them  out  to  Chicago  where  they  learned  the 
meat  business,  and  then  to  New  York  where  they  learned  the  large 
purchasing  business.  Then  they  went  through  the  school  for  bakers 
And  cooks,  and  t^at  took  about  four  years. 
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Now  with  the  detail  system  we  did  not  think  it  would  be  treating 
the  Government  fairly  to  send  a  man  through  that  training,  and 
furthermore  we  did  not  have  the  men  available.  But  we  did  give 
ll\em  training  which  sent  them  back  to  the  line  more  qualified  officers 
than  they  were  before,  by  sending  them  to  the  schools  for  bakers  and 
cooks,  where  they  at  least  got  enough  knowledge  to  instruct  their  * 
own  cooks  and  how  to  handle  their  own  organization. 

I  believe  that  corps  should  be  divided  into  two  branches,  one  where 
the  officers  are  permanent,  the  other  where  tliey  are  detailed;  and 
the  permanent  men  coming  from  competitive  examination  of  the 
detailed  men. 

There  is  no  purchasing  department  of  any  army  in  the  world  that 
has  a  detail  system.  None.  They  do  not  have  it  in  France,  they  do 
not  have  it  in  Germany,  they  do  not  have  it  in  England  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Would  j'ou  recommend  a  short  detail  to  the  line 
of  the  Army  for  the  permanent  officers  in  the  corps  just  to  become 
familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  line? 

Gen.  Shaspe,  Well,  it  might  be  nice  as  a  vacation  for  tJiem,  Mr. 
Kahn,  but  it  is  not  much  use  to  the  man  who  has  got  to  buy  textiles. 
Ho  can  get  all  that  from  the  man  who  is  coming  in  from  the  detail  as 
to  whether  that  particular  cloth  is  a  suitable  one  to  be  purchased. 
I  really  think  you  are  wasting  the  time  of  a  valuable  trained  man 


another  school  to  take  another  course  in  some  textile  work,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 
The  CHAinMAN.  Some  factory  perhaps? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes;  and  I  believe  in  a  corps  like  that  you  would 
soon  find  that  people  on  the  outside  were  looking  to  our  men  as  being 
the  experts.  There  is  not  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have  men 
in  the  Army  who  would  be  referred  to  on  textile  and  leather  if 
you  give  them  the  some  opportunity  to  get  fairly  rapid  promotion  or 
to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  the  more  favorable  opportunities 
they  may  have  in  civil  life.  They  will  stay  if  you  give  them  some 
reasonable  chance  for  i>romotion  with  the  prospects  for  retirement 
which  they  have,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  are  a  very  great  con- 
sideration when  Tou  take  them  all  together,  as  an  offset  to  the  greats 
advantages  which  they  have  in  civil  life. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 


The  Chairman.  Gen.  Sharpe,  I  understand  you  desire  to  make  a 
further  statement  to  the  committee? 

Gen.  Sharfb.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  desire  to  amplify  a  question  which 
was  asked  me  by  Mr.  McKenzie  when  I  was  bel  core  the  committee 
the  other  day,  and  I  thought  possibly  there  might  be  a  desire  to 
ask  some  questions  in  connection  with  it.  Mr.  iKiKenzie's  question 
was  whether  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Quartennaster's  Depart- 
ment had  failed.  I  would  like  to  submit  this  in  reply : 

I  maintain  there  was  no  evidence  of  failure  of  effective  administra- 
tion shown  in  the  investigation  of  matters  relating  to  pay,  clothing, 
transportation,  construction  of  training  camps  anacantbnmoits  (foir 


I  would  rather  send  him  to 
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you  must  remember  that  at  that  time  the  Cantonment  Division  was 
a  part  of  the  Qua rtei-m aster  General's  Office,  and  he  had  to  submit 
and  explain  the  estimates),  tiie  supi>ly  of  animals,  harness,  wagons 
(to  procui'e  the  necessary  wood,  to  build  which  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  force  of  men  to  cut  the  tixfs,  and  to  have  the  wood  seasoned 
in  kilns  built  specially  for  the  purpose) ;  the  supply  of  automobiles 
and  motor  trucks,  the  latter  subject  involvinfjr  the  development  of 
the  standard  truck,  which  all  <iualifie(l  to  speak  of  have  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the  vrar:  and  attention 
is  invited  to  the  fact  that  tl»e  present  orpinizution  of  the  Motor 
Transpor  Cori>s  follows  pructieally  lines  whicli  ctfoil  was  made  to 
accomplish,  and  is  now  administci-cd  by  the  very  officers  who  were 
charged  i-vith  those  duties  while  in  the  Quartermaster's  Corps;  the 
establishment  of  the  quartermaster  training  school  at  JacksonviUe. 
which  provided  the  officers  and  i)ersonnel  to  be  sent  abroad  (several 
thousand  officers  and  over  70,000  men  passed  throuj^h  that  school); 
the  organization  of  the  remount  service  together  with  the  establish- 
ment of  (at  that  time)  22  remount  depots;  the  organizntiou  of  the 
ice-plant  companies  erected  abroad:  the  graves  registration  service 
iinits  for  abroad;  the  mechanical  shop  truck  units;  the  immense 
quartermaster's  mechanical  i-epair  shops,  which  made  passible  the 
work  of  salvage  and  reclamation  of  tlie  enormous  amount  of  material 
in  France  (there  are  thi*ee  of  these  shoj>s  in  this  country — at  Balti- 
more, Atlanta,  and  San  Antonio — a  visit  to  one  would  show  the 
immense  plant  installed);  the  stevedore  i-egiments;  the  labor  com- 
panies; the  motor  truck  companies:  the  motor  car  companies;  the 
wagon  companies;  the  pack  train  companies;  tlie  motor  supply 
companies;  the  supply  companies:  ovei'  100  bakery  companies  with 
their  personnel  and  complete  equipment,  which  companies  produced 
the  bread  so  well  receive<l  in  France;  the  establishment  of  27  schools 
for  bakers  and  cooks,  which  provided  the  bolcers  needed  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  Russia,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  mess  ser- 

f'ants  and  trained  cooks  for  the  new  organizations  create<l  in  the 
ational  Army;  and  it  made  it  possible  to  handle  the  drafts,  sub- 
sequent to  the  first,  by  using  the  personnel  then  in  the  service;  and 
the  arrangements  for  providing  cooks  and  supplying  hot  meals  to 
the  first  draft  upon  rei>orting  at  the  cantonments. 

The  foregoing  organizations  and  activities  were  haixlly  touched 
upon  in  the  preliminary  investigation,  but  reports  from  those  who 
have  been  abroad  show  that  they  were  in  successful  operation  over 
there,  and  the  records  of  the  War  Department  will  show  that  the 
foundations  for  them  were  laid  here  in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  of  these  foundations  were  planned  in  the  office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  based  upon  study  of  the  war  in  France, 
many  months  before  our  country  declared  war;  and  a  further  feet 
that  all  the  foundations  referred  to  were  constructed  within  six 
months  after  we  entered  the  war;  foimdations  upon  which  all  the 
building  was  erected. 

I  believe  it  has  been  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  Quarternuister 
General's  Department  had  certain  functions  transferred  from  it. 
That  was  done  by  orders  at  various  times.  About  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  the  Chief  of  Staff  submitted  to  me  a  memorandum  of 
a  proposed  form  of  an  order,  drawn  by  Gen.  Bliss,  which  was  to 
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efffct  anotlier  innovation  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  Depart- 
ment, and  under  date  of  September  17, 1917, 1  submitted  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff : 


Mtnuorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff: 

Thp  other  day  n  memorandum  prepared  by  Gen.  Bliss  and  addressed  to  the 
Cliief  of  Staff,  together  with  copy  of  suggested  order,  was  shown  to  the  Quar- 
termaster General  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  memorandnni  of  Q&l  Bliss  suggested  the  advisability  of  establlKhing  a 
dlTUion  In  the  Qnartermaster  General's  Office  known  as  the  Storage  Division, 
which  was  to  have  charge  of  matters  relating  to  storage  and  other  features, 
and  recommended  that  Gapt  Daly  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  division. 

I  desire  to  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  following  instructions  relating 
to  this  department  have  been  issued  at  various  times  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Gen.  Bliss: 

First.  The  Cantonment  Division  was  created  and  the  officers  ami  clerks  re- 
moved from  this  office ; 

Se«ond.  The  Division  of  Embarkatiou  Service,  and  appointing  an  officer 
ftom  this  corps  in  charge  as  an  assistant  chief  of  the  division ;  and 

Third.  Just  recently,  on  Instructions  for  the  Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  directed  a  branch  be  established  in  this  office  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  the  distribution  of  stores  to  be  shipped  to  the  camps  and  tracing  same, 
and  Col.  Horton  was  placed  in  charge  of  Oils  branch. 

Now,  the  present  memorandum  contemplates  establishing  another  division 
and  selects  an  officer  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  It.  I  most  earnestly  protest 
against  the  tendency  to  interfere  with  my  responsibility  by  directing  matters 
of  organization  and  administration  In  this  office  and  assigning  officers  to 
duties  in  my  office.  I  feel  particularly  insistent  upon  this  matter,  as  the  rec- 
ommendation is  not  made  by  an  officer  who  is  expert  on  the  matters  relating 
to  this  office,  or  problems  of  supply,  or  matters  of  organisation  and  administra- 
tion, and  farthermore,  I  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  deficiencies  in  the 
work  of  this  office  due  to  Interference  by  selecting  officers  and  establishing 
branches  and  divtsions  in  this  office. 

T  desire  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  real  reason  for  oreat- 
inp  the  Cantonment  Division,  m  Col.  Llttell  was  given  by  me  entire  charge  of 
that  matter.  And  the  creation  of  that  tllvision,  and  the  liisruption  of  the 
clerical  forces  of  this  office,  has  seriou-ily  interfered  witti  the  administration 
of  other  work  counectetl  with  construction  and  repair. 

The  Pivlslim  for  Enilmrkation  Service  takes  from  the  office  personnel  an  officer 
whose  services  are  needed  here,  and  an  was  explained  at  the  time,  this  matter 
oould  be  just  nfr  well  handled  by  establishing  a  division  within  the  office. 

The  creation  of  a  branch  to  which  Col.  Horton  was  placed  in  charge  is  con- 
sidereal  unnecessary  for  the  reason  that  such  a  branch  performlnj;  such  duty 
wa.**  already  In  existence  in  this  office. 

Tliere  is  already  a  storage  branch  in  this  office  and  the  necessity  for  establish- 
ing n  division  is  not  seen,  and  the  officer  designated  to  have  charge  of  this 
ilivision  would  relieve  him  from  work  he  is  now  undertaking  and  which  work  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  efficient  manag«nent  of  the  office. 

Some  of  the  other  work  It  was  Intended  that  this  division  should  perform  is 
now  being  handled  by  a  branch  in  this  office  and  a  spedal  officer  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  therein,  to  take  charge  of  that  branch. 

Finally,  the  recommendation  that  this  new  division  should  see  that  the  de- 
centralization policy  of  tlie  department  is  executed,  must  be  construed,  if  the 
effect  of  such  as  fully  appreciated,  as  being  a  reflection  upon  the  Quartermaster 
Ceneral  in  Iiaving  one  of  his  subordinates  report  upon  whetlier  or  not  he  Is 
4loing  his  duty. 

It  Is  regretted  that  this  memorandum  must  be  submitted  at  this  time,  but  it 
is  considered  Imperative  Iierause  of  the  grave  responsibility  Imposed  by  law 
and  regulations  upon  the  Quartermaster  General,  especially  in  the  present  crisis. 
He  should  he  given  adequate  authority  awi  his  functions  fully  Rustalned,  or 
fitherwlse.  with  divided  authority  and  some  vltnl  functions  parceled  out  and 
not  under  his  direction  and  control,  serious  consequences  are  likely  to  result 
for  all  of  which  lie  would  be  held  responsible.  If.  therefore,  the  Quartermaster 
General  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  management  of  his  office,  I  recommend 
that  this  memorandum  of  Gen.  Bliss  be  disapproved. 


Septehbrb  17,  1917. 


BxnBT  G.  Shabfe, 
QnartermmterGeru 
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The  CuAutHAX.  I  did  not  catch  the  date  of  that  memorandum. 

Gen.  Sharps.  September  17, 1917.  I  would  like  to  add  in  connec' 
tion  with  that  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  told  me  to  present  the  memoran- 
dum to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  when  I  presented  the  same  the  Sec- 
retary said  the  order  would  not  be  issued ;  and  it  was  not  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  tlie  Chief  of  Staflf  at  that  time? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Gen.  Scott.  lie  had  been  to  Kussia  and  had  just  re- 
turned a  day  or  two  before  he  handed  me  this  memorandum. 

Mr.  Dent.  Was  that  the  last  order  creating  the  branch  under  CoL 
Jlorton,  or  the  whole  thinf^? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  The  last  order  created  the  division  to  be  under  Capt. 
Dalv — Col.  Daly,  who  was  here  the  other  day— and  related  to  storage. 

Mr.  Dent.  Storage? 

(Jen.  Sharpe.  Storage,  and  to  make  a  report  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  decentralization  policy  of  the  Quartermaster  Department  was 
carried  out  by  the  Quartermaster  General.  That  is  to  say,  a  subordi- 
nate was  to  make  a  r^wrt  with  reference  to  the  activities  of  his  chief. 

Hie  Chatbman.  Had  it  been  customary  in  the  Army  to  issue  such 
instructions  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Never  in  my  experience. 

The  Chairmax.  You  have  been  in  the  Army  a  good  many  years? 
Gen.  Sharpe.  Forty-three  years,  now. 
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COHHITTEE  ON  MHJTART  AfFAZRS, 

House  of  Bepbesentatives, 

Thwaday^  October  1919. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Julius  KaJm  (chairman)  pre- . 
siding. 

The  Chaiemak.  We  are  honored  with  a  visit  by  Bishop  Fallows,  of 
Chicago,  who  has  come  all  the  way  here  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee to  give  us  his  views  on  universal  military  training.  Bishop, 
will  you  kmdly  give  your  name  in  full  to  the  reporter  ? 

8IATEHEHT  OF  SIGHT  KE7.  SAHUEL  7AIX0WS,  BISHOP  OF  THE 
BEFOBHED  EFISCOPiX  CHUEOH,  CHIGAOO,  ILL 

Bishop  Fallows.  My  name  is  Samuel  Fallows,  bishop  of  the 

Beformed  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  IlL 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  the  subject  of  universal  military 
training  some  study  and  thou^tt 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  have. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  would  be  ver^  glad  to  hear  yoor 
views.  Have  you  been  able  to  study  any  of  the  bills  that  are  pending 
before  the  committee  on  that  subject? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Kot  all,  but  I  have  the  Chamberlain  bill  which  is 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  have  the  bill  which  Is  now  before  the  House. 

The  Chaibman.  All  the  bills  are  before  us,  but  you  have  reference 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Chamberlain-Kahn  bill  ? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of 
your  suggestions  and  advice  9 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  would  prefer  the  members  of  the  committee,  if 
they  would,  to  ask  me  some  questions  bearing  on  the  different  phases 
of  tne  subject.  Of  course  I  am  thoroughly  committed  to  the  principle 
of  universal  militair  vocational  training. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  military  experience  whatever! 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes ;  I  was  clwplain,  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel, 
and  brieadier  general  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  know  something  of  the  duties  of  a 
soldier? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yce,  sir;  I  do.  There  was  want  of  preparedness 
during  tnat  Civil  War  in  the  discipline  of  our  soldiers.   Scarcely  any 

of  them  had,  until  the  war  came  almost  to  a  close,  any  kind  of  training. 
Three  regiments  with  which  I  was  connected  were  recruited  and  sent 
into  camp,  stayed  their  15  or  20  days,  and  then  were  hurried  right 
to  the  front,  and  other  regiments  that  I  knew  of  that  participated  in 
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the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war  had  no  training  of  officers  and  men- 
One  of  our  regiments,  which  afterwards  became  a  very  brave  and 
successful  regiment,  was  captured  en  masse  on  the  field  because  the 
colonel  could  not  give  the  command  to  retreat.  From  that  time^ 
about  £6  years  ago,  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  an  earnest  advocate 
of  thorough  preparedness  for  service. 

And  now,  when  this  matter  came  up  of  universal  military  brining, 
1  was  enthusiastic  for  its  adoption  on  the  military  side.  I  am  glad 
that  those  who  are  highest  in  authority  advocate  the  necessity  of  some 
kind  of  training,  both  military  and  vocational^  for  our  young  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  fear  that  such  training  will  make  for  mili- 
tarism in  this  country  ? 

Bishop  Fazxows.  No.  There  is  no  word  that  is  more  abused  in 
the  English  language,  in  America,  than  the  word  "  militarism,"  for 
militarism  is  the  rule  of  a  nation  by  military  force.  It  is  the 
rule  by  soldiers  in  authority;  and  there  is  not  the  slijghtest  shadow 
of  a  possibility,  let  alone  a  probability,  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ever  becoming  a  nation  ruled  by  militarism. 

In  this  vocational  training  of  the  young  men  with  the  proposed 
military  m^paration  for  service  there  is  nothii^  at  all  of  mili- 
tarism. They  go  together  naturally  and  logically  in  a  rounded 
education. 

Mr.  McEjiNziE.  I  take  it  that  in  speaking  of  the  character  of 

militarism,  you  are  correct  in  your  view  on  that  subject;  but  the 
people  of  the  country — a  great  many  of  the  people — feel  that  the 
spirit  underlying  this  proposed  compulsory  military  training  is 
what  they  in  their  minds  conceive  to  be  militarism;  that  is,  the 
power,  or  the  exercise  of  the  power,  by  the  Government  to  take  the 
citizen  in  time  of  peace  and  force  him  to  take  military  training,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  for,  military  purposes.  That  is  what 
they  conceive  to  be  militarism, 

1  agree  with  you  that  mere  militarism  is  military  government; 
but  nevertheless  to  have  military  government  you  must  first  have 
the  power  to  take  the  citizen  and  make  him  a  part  of  the  Military 
Kstablishment.  ^ 

Now,  how  would  you  allay  that  feeling  of  the  people  along  that 
line? 

Bishop  Fallows.  First,  I  would  say  to  that,  there  is  no  connec- 
tion whatever  between  militarism  and  this  training  for  service;  it 
does  not  mean  putting  young  men  into  the  Army,  but  simply  pre- 

f)aring  them  for  any  future  contingency  that  may  arise.  But  under- 
ying  all  that  is  the  preparation  for  the  duty  to  which  every  young 
man  is  obligated  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
do  whatever  he  can  do  or  is  asked  to  do  by  the  Grovemment  in  a 
time  of  stress  ot  urgency ;  and  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  self-preser- 
vation, it  is  only  the  exercise  of  a  duty  devolving  upon  everyone, 
to  be  prepared  to  defend  his  nation;  and  (to  make  it  concrete)  for 
every  young  American  to  be  prepared  to  defend  the  American  Na- 
tion, because  the  unexpected  may  happen  any  moment. 

It  is  idle  to  say  there  will  be  no  more  war.  My  learned  friend 
David  Starr  Jordan  said  only  two  or  three  months  before  this  war 
broke  out,  as  currently  reported,  There  will  never  be  another 
war  *^;  and  yet  the  most  stupendous  war  broke  out,  and  wfi^have  been 
participants  in  it.  DigitizGdbyGoOgle 
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So  far  as  the  military  feature  of  this  is  concerned  it  is  simply  to. 
have  the  young  men  ready  if  there  should  be  a  call;  not  to  wait 
for  months  to  get  them  into  line,  but  to  respond  at  once.  It  is  futile 
to  talk  of  a  million  men  springing  up  over  night  to  defend  the 
Nation.  But  a  million  of  men  can  spring  up  over  night  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, if  there  has  been  this  preliminary  training.  Now,  that  is  on 
the  military  side. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  Bishop,  of  course  you  can  appear  before  us 
and  express  your  views  on  this  verr  freelv  and  very  frankly;  and 
then  you  talce  the  train  and  go  back  to  Chicago,  or  to  your  home, 
and  leave  the  problem  with  us,  for  the  Menibers  of  Congress  to 
solve.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  and  find  out  just  what  you  think 
about  this.  We  all  recognize  that  this  is  a  very  large  country; 
that  we  have  a  very  lar^e  population,  and  that  when  we  sp>eak  of 
universal,  compulsory  military  training  it  is  a  colossal  problem.  It 
involves  the  taking  of  perhaps  700,000  men  or  more  annually  and 
putting  them  into  training. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  question  we  must  determine  is  whether  or  not 
the  people  of  this  country  are  willing  to  take  that  burden — of  train- 
ing 700,000  youn^  men  annually,  with  all  the  overhead  charges  that 
go  with  it;  and  if  not,  are  we  goin^  to  adopt  some  selective  plan; 
and  if  we  adopt  the  selective  plan,  will  we  not  get  into  greater  diffi- 
culties than  if  we  make  it  universal?  That  is  the  problem. 

Bishop  Fallows.  In  response  to  that,  I  would  say  that  I  wish  I 
had  the  supreme  authority  that  Congress  has.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  solve  the  problem  at  once  along  the  lines  I  am 
speaking  of. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  would  take  them  all  in,  would  you  ? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes.  We  must  remember  the  trepidation  that 
we  had  about  conscription.  I  shared  it  to  some  extent.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  shared  it.  The  President  of  the  United  States  shared 
it,  and  other  good  people.  It  was  the  appreheiwion  that  we  never 
could  get  a  conscriptive  or  selective  system  in  the  United  States. 
This  answers  in  particular  that  question. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Bishop  Fallows.  You  passed  the  act,  and  10,000,000  of  our  young 
men  were  selected,  and  there  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  surface.  In 
1863,  when  the  voluntary  system  in  the  Civil  War  had  come  to  a 
practical  end,  President  Lincoln  issued  his  draft  proclamation. 
There  was  in  the  county  of  Ozaukee,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to 
which  I  then  belonged,  there  was  marked  opposition.  In  New  York 
City  they  had,  as  we  remember,  a  great  riot  when  the  draft  was 
issued.  We  all  acquiesced  in  the  conscription  for  the  war  just  closed. 
We  got  our  4,000,000  of  men  to  fight,  brave  young  fellows,  of  all 
nationalities. 

In  my  own  draft  district  in  Chicago,  where  T  have  lived  for  over 
20  years,  there  were  27  distinct  nationalities  among  the  boys  drafted, 
beginning  with  Austrians  and  ending  with  Turks. 

There  will  not  be,  and  can  not  be,  in  my  maturest  judgment,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  if  they  understand,  opposition  to  taking  young 
men  19  years  of  a^  for  three  months  or  six  months — ^preferal>ly  six 
months — and  putting  them  in  an  educational  as  well  as  a^uasi-raili- 
tary  training.  What  opposition  can  there  be?  IrPtJ^cfirSt'pfilgfQie 
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young  fdlows  are  getting  the  school  education  they  ought  to  have. 
I,  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
came  to  know  the  condition  of  the  schools — ^the  rural  schools  and 
backwoods  schools  where  the  little  red  sehoolhouse  was  made  of 
logs — and  we  found  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  students  or  scholars 
attending  our  public  schools  at  the  age  of  14  go  out.  A  few — 4,000  or 
6,000  Remaps — ^go  into  the  high  schools,  and  then  there  is  no  further 
educauon  given.  Now,  education,  after  all,  is  the  basis  of  national 
prosperity.  You  take  these  young  fellows  of  19  years  of  age,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  bill,  and  they  get  vocational  training.  They  are  not 
losing  time.  They  are  getting  the  training  that  they  need  to  be 
efficient  citizens,  I  do  not  care  wnat  may  be  their  vocation  afterwards. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  they  come  out  physicall;^  developed,  self- 
respecting,  respecting  others,  obedient  to  law,  getting  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  a  true  American  patriotism.  What  is  the  expense  compared 
with  that  training?  You  see  what  we  are  doing  for  our  public  and 
private  schools  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McKbnzik.  If  we  adopt  this  system,  would  you  favor  the  abo- 
lition of  the  present  miHtaiy  training  system  we  have  in  our  schools? 
We  now  have  a  system  whereby  we  famish  guns  and  provide  a  detail 
of  Army  officers. 

Bishop  FAUiOWa.  In  that  respect  I  have  had  some  experience. 
The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  preceding  this  last 
war,  came  to  the  conclusion  as  to  our  high-school  boys  that  6,000  of 
them  ought  to  be  equipped  and  disciplined  and  uniformed  as  a  band 
of  young  Americans.  There  was  a  decided  opposition  to  that  move- 
ment. The  board  of  education  called  in  five  gentlemen — I  was  one 
of  them — to  be  associated  with  them  in  the  development  of  the  plan. 
The  women  of  the  city,  the  mothers  of  the  boys,  were  opposed.  There 
were  800  women,  representing  all  the  clubs  of  women  in  the  city, 
that  met,  and  when  the  question  of  the  training  of  these  boys  came 
up,  out  of  800  of  them,  799  were  against;  and  the  mothers  were  op- 
posed to  it.  We  came  a  flank  movement  in  this  way.  We  got  the 
5.000  boys  to  parade  through  the  Loop  district  of  the  city  in  their 
civilian  clothes.  The  whole  city  turned  out  to  see  them.  Then  we 
carried  out  the  plan  of  having  them  uniformed,  carrying  guns — of 
course,  without  ammunition — and  the  mothers  were  there,  and  the 
whole  city  was  there,  and  they  were  all  seemingly  captured,  every 
one  of  them.  We  took  special  pains  to  find  out  what  the  general 
feeling  was,  and  the  feeling  especially  of  the  women  who  were  op- 
posed. They  were  convertra.  Perhaps  one  reason  was  that  the  war 
brolra  out,  and  the  older  brothers  of  these  lads,  you  know,  were  iu 
Army  service. 

I  conversed  with  a  captain  only  three  days  ago  who  was  in  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  Mai  ne,  Soissons,  Chateau-Theirry,  and  so  on. 
He  told  me  the  story  that  I  did  not  know  that  only  confirms  what  I 
am  saying,  that  recruits  came  to  them  when  they  were  in  the  front. 
Some  of  those  recruits  had  only  30  or  40  days  training.  That  is 
what  he  told  me;  and  he  wears  nearly  all  the  decorations  which  came 
with  war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  that  fact  is  undisputed. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Well,  I  knew  it  in  the  Civil  War  because  I  had 
such  ocular  evidence  and  from  my  own  experience.  I  was  nressed 
prematurely  in  the  van,  at  the  head  of  a  thoti^iSa''ih^^iAk!iS(lie^ 
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into  the  command  of  three  or  four  thousand,  and  only  by  my 
thorough  study  of  tactics  at  night  when  my  soldiers  were  sleeping 
did  I  get  the  knowledge  to  prevent  myself  from  being  ridiculous 
when  I  came  to  battalion  drill.  But  all  uiis  was  want  of  preparation 
you  know.  It  was  universal.  And  it  was  so  in  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War,  to  a  -certain  extent. 

I  was  going  to  say,  if  we  go  to  our  constituents — pardon  me,  T 
am  talking  as  though  I  were  a  Member  of  Congress,  almost — if  we 
can  get  them  all  to  realize  that  we  are  doing  the  best  possible  thing 
for  the  boy  himself,  to  begin  with,  preparing  him  for  American  citi- 
zenship and  giving  him  an  education  for  his  life  work  if  he  takes  it 
up,  as  he  has  oeen  taught,  what  objection  can  they  have? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  do  not  know  that  the  bi^op  has  finally  an- 
swered my  question.  I  a^ed  whether  he  would  continue  this  train- 
ing in  the  sdioola.  tJie  system  we  now  have,  or  abolish  it? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Oh,  yes  I  I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  my 
experience  as  State  superintendent  of  instruction^  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  I  do  not  know  of  more  than,  well,  a  thousand  schools  in 
the  whole  State — perhaps  that  figure  is  too  large — that  would  have 
the  facilities  for  giving  t^is  miUtary  training  unless  it  should  be 
taught  by  men  who  ha^  been  in  the  service  and  had  an  education 
commensurate  with  their  knowledge.  In  other  words,  the  schools 
can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  law  provides,  you  know,  that  an  Army  officer 
may  be  detailed  to  give  the  instruction.  To  make  it  ^lain  to  you, 
Bianop,  what  I  mean  is  this:  If  we  adopt  universal  military  train- 
ing, one  of  the  questions  we  must  solve  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  continue  the  present  intern,  or  the  various  systems  of  training  we 
now  have  in  this  country,  training  in  schools,  training  in  colleges, 
flJl  these  subsidiary  or  residuary  organizations.  Shall  we  eliminate 
all  those  and  simply  settle  down  to  the  military  training  and  the 
R^fularArmy? 

Bishop  Fallows.  First,  the  training  in  the  schools  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  You  may  rule  that  out.  There  can  not  be  training  in  the 
schools  because  they  are  not  fitted  for  it.  And  then  it  would  take 
an  immense  number  of  officers  to  be  detailed  if  that  were  to  be  the 
plan. 

Mr.  McKxszm.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  that  it  is  negligible  when 
we  have  100,000  young  men — according  to  the  testimony  of  Maj, 
Lewis  before  this  committee  a  while  ago— we  have  100,000  in  train- 
ing in  the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 

^Bishop  Fallows,  Mind  you,  I  am  not  talking  about  colleges  and 
universities.  I  have  bem  connected  with  three — president  of  one 
and  professor  in  two.  From  my  own  University  of  Wisconsin  we 
sent  5,000  or  6^000  young  men  to  the  front.  1  am  not  speaking  of 
the  higher  institutions.  They  will  not  be  touched  by  this  at  all.  It 
is  the  common  schools,  the  private  schools,  and  the  high  schools  of 
the  land;  that  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  it  is  a  negligible 
quantity. 

Gen  Black.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  bishop  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen  B^CK  (continuing).  Because  I  am  interested  in  this  subject, 
and  I  expect  to  testify  on  it  in  regard  to  certain  matters. 
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Bishop,  is  not  the  great  essential  of  the  training  that  you  want  the 
self-masterv  called  mscipline? 
Bishop  Fallows.  Yes;  discipline. 

Gen.  Black.  How  can  discipline  be  learned  by  a  man?  Can  he 
get  it  from  an  hour  a  day  or  two  hours  a  day,  or  does  it  require  24 
hours  a  day  to  get  that  system  ? 

Bi^op  Fallows.  Well,  I  think  if  he  can  get  three  months*  or 
six  months*  continuous  training,  with  his  vocational  training,  he 
can  ^t  the  necessary  discipline  to  make  him  self-respecting  and 
obedient  to  law ;  because,  as  I  said,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  to  a  large 
extent  in  this  war,  men  without  even  that  amount  of  training  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  good  soldiera  But  they  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly disciplined. 

Gen.  Black.  You  do  not  ^t  what  I  am  trying  to  get  Can  that 
thorough  discipline  be  acquired  by  three  months*  training  in  the 
year,  concentrated  in  four  hours  a  day  or  six  hours  a  day,  or  would 
that  three  months'  training  have  to  be  day  in  and  day  out?  Does 
a  man  have  to  live  with  it  to  get  it? 

Bishop  Faixowb.  Yes. 

Gen.  Black.  If  a  man  does  have  to  live  with  it  to  get  it,  can  he 
get  it  at  a  school? 

Bishop  Fallows.  No,  he  can  not  get  it  at  an  ordinary  Gomm<m  or 
parochial  school.    It  is  absolutely  impt^ible. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  want  to  know  whet^r 
we  can  not  abolish  it. 

Bishop  Faixows.  And  then,  Mr.  McKenzie,  remember  this,  please, 
that  there  are  only  about  10  per  c&at  of  those  who  have  been  in  the 
schools  that  are  comii^  under  the  provisions  of  this,  bill ;  only  about 
10  per  cent.   As  I  saia,  between  14  and  16,  and  16  and  19,  there  is  a 

^  fer.  Greene.  Would  not  the  solution,  perhaps,  of  the  problem  sug- 
gested b^  Mr.  McKenzie  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  universities  and  cm- 
kges  taking  care  of  a  minor  proportion  of  the  young  men  also  take 
care  of  the  young  men  by  that  type  of  advanced  education,  and  they 
would  be  more  iHcely  to  furnish  tJie  reserve  officer  class  necessary,  of 
course,  to  take  care  of  the  organization  of  this  great  body  of  these 
young  men  who  would  be  called  into  active  service  from  this  training  ? 

Bishop  Fallows.  The  colleges  and  universities  practically  tram 
the  oflScers.  . 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  the  great  body  of  the  troops  ? 

Bishop  Fallows.  But  remember  that  most  of  these  young  men  who 
come  from  the  universities  become  lawyers — I  was  going  to  say  four- 
fifths  of  them — or  adopt  other  professions,  and  they  are  distributed 
in  all  the  vocations  of  life,  and  you  can  not  command  them,  except 
it  may  be  in  an  emergency,  to  head  the  troops  or  organize;  and  then 
when  they  come  to  command  those  troops  they  must  have  young  fel- 
lows who  will  not  require  three  months  or  six  months  of  training 
to  prepare  them  for  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  when  they  ought  to 
be  prepared. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Bishop,  I  think  I  made  myself  plain.  My  only 
purpose  was  to  get  your  views  on  a  few  practical  things.  I  know 
you  stand  at  the  top  on  the  training,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  jou 
about  that,  but  we  have  got  to  thrash  this  thing  out  and  enact  it^into 
law ;  and,  coming  at  us  from  all  sides,  there  areW ^Sdwb^^Rkrent 
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organizations.    Yesterday  we  had  some  ladies  here.   They  want  the 
War  Department  to  furnish  them  some  tents  and  camp  grounds,  so 
that  they  can  go  out  and  have  some  training. 
Bishop  Faixows.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  a  practical  one.  If 

we  are  going  to  have  universal  military  training,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  cut  out  all  these  makeshifts— if  you  call  them  makeshifts— 
in  the  schools,  and  simply  settle  down  to  having  the  Regular  Army, 
a  professional  army,  and  the  National  Guard  as  our  State  troops, 
and  then  the  universal  military  training,  and  forget  all  these  other 
side  shows?    That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  still  go  back,  in  answer,  to  my  primal  princi- 
ple, that  in  my  judgment  the  most  feasible,  the  m<^  practical,  the 
most  common-sense  way  of  getting  at  it  is  to  use  what  we  have  in 
drill  at  cantonments,  and  getting  these  young  fellows  and  giving 
them  what  can  be  given  in  the  schools  in  the  way  of  training  there, 
under  whatever  officers  we  can  secure,  Regular  Army  or  jfational 
Guard  officers,  or  officers  from  other  places — in  the  universities,  if 
we  can  get  them;  only,  begin  with  the  young  man  himself  right 
there,  in  the  cantonment.  Put  him  in  imder  uiis  training  for  Uiis 
comparativelv  short  time.  That  is  infinitely  better  than  having  no 
training  at  all. 

Experience  will  be  the  lamp  to  guide  our  feet,  and  the  American 
Nation  has  had  enough,  and  we  have  had  men  slaughtered  enough, 
by  the  thousands,  to  wake  us  up  to  the  importance  of  this  preliminary 
training,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  an  awkward  squad  if  there  is  an 
emergency. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather,  then,  from  what  you  say,  that  you  do 
not  think  that  the  training  in  the  grammar  schools  or  the  high  schools 
is  worth  very  much. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Very  little,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  favor  training  in  the  univer- 
sities; and,  indeed,  under  the  Morrill  Act,  the  land-grant  universities 
of  the  country  have  been  compelled  to  have  a  certain  time,  during  the 
school  year,  of  military  training. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  object  to  that  training,  to  the  training 
of  the  older  yoimg  men  in  military  discipline  and  tactics? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Oh,  not  at  all,  Mr.  Kahn ;  because,  going  back  to 
my  own  university  from  which  I  graduated  some  years  ago,  with 
which  I  was  connected  as  one  of  its  regents  for  quite  a  period,  we  re- 
ceived a  land  grant  from  the  Government  and  we  had  the  training  of 
these  young  men  under  a  West  Point  graduate.  There  were  two  or 
three  thousand  students  then.  This  officer  wrote  a  letter  to  the  re- 
gents— 1  can  see  it  now  before  me.  It  had  not  a  punctuation  mark 
from  the  beginning  to  end.  When  he  came  to  take  char^  of  the 
yonng  fellows  we  asked  him  how  it  was,  because  as  rhetoricians  we 
understood  that  punctuation  was  important.  He  said,  "Well,  the 
only  punctuation  we  were  taught  in  West  Point  was  to  punctuate  with 
the  bayonet."  He  made  a  splendid  drillmaster. 

No,  we  must  keep  that  up,  because  there  is  Uie  source  of  our  supply 
of  officers.  But,  as  I  say,  you  know  those  men  are  scattered  all  over. 
After  graduation  they  are  lawyers  and  doctors  and  ph;rai.cian8  and 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  your  experience,  having  been  connected  with 
these  higher  institutions  of  learning,  that  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
our  young  men  ever  ^t  as  far  advanced  as  the  univei'sities^  They 
do  not  attend  the  higher  institutions  of  learning? 

Bishop  Fazxows.  Only  2  per  cent  get  into  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Claxton  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  which  he  said  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  young 
boys  and  girls  in  this  country  ever  attend  the  universities.  So  that, 
by  universal  training,  you  would  ^t  the  90  per  cent  of  them  who  do 
not  have  the  advantage  of  getting  into  the  universities  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  May  I  give  you  some  figures  that  I  happen  to  have  right 
now? 

The  Chairbcan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gross.  There  are  1,200,000  boys  enter  tlie  lower  grades  of  the 
public  schools  per  year;  89,000  out  of  those  1,200,000  graduate  from 
the  high  schools,  and  21,000  graduate  from  the  colleges  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  so  that  the  point  ig  that  at  the  training  age  of 
19,  98  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  not  in  any  institution  of  learning 
whatever;  1.7  per  cent  are  in  the  colleges  and  univei-sities. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Thank  you  for  the  information.  This  goes  to 
detail,  but  it  might  be  considered  of  importance;  and,  speaking  in 
imiversal  terms,  would  you  exempt  the  young  men  in  the  (»>lfege 
from  going  to  these  camps  and  taking  £heir  six  months'  training, 
the  same  as  the  other  young  men.  or  would  it  be  necessary,  to  get 
the  discipline  mentioned  by  Gen.  Black,  that  they  should  also  attend 
the  camps? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Well,  I  had  not  thought  along  that  line  par- 
ticularly, but  you  might  leave  them  out.  They  would  get  credit  for 
the  training  they  get  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  that  is 
ve^  good  training.    I  can  bear  testimony  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  this  plan:  The  imiversity 
student  in  the  freshman  year  and  in  the  sophomore  year  to  have  one 
hour  for  three  days  in  the  week  for  the  school  year,  and  Uien  at  the 
termination  of  the  school  year  to  go  to  an  officers'  training  camp  for 
three  months  each  during  the  freshman  year  and  sophomore  year? 
That  would  give  him  six  months'  training  for  an  officer. 

Bishop  Fallows.  It  would  be  all  right.  They  would  get  good 
preliminary  training  even  if  they  did  not  go  to  an  officers*  training 
camp  like  Fort  Sheridan,  but  that  would  be  still  better.  If  they 
were  going  to  fit  themselves  for  officers  it  would  be  all  right. 

Now,  I  wanted  to  say  one  word  in  connection  with  another  phase 
of  the  subject.  I  was  president  for  21  years  of  the  Illinois  State 
Reformatory,  as  Mr.  McKenzie  knows.  I  have  helped  parole  nearly 
lOjOOO^-young  fellows  from  that  institution.  When  it  began  from  a 
reform  school  to  a  reformatory,  there  were  a  lot  of  juniors  attending, 
but  eliminating  those  we  had  during  the  office  of  one  superintendent 
a  battalion  of  1,200  j'oung  men.  Their  ages  wore  about  17, 18,  or  19. 
They  had  two  battalions  of  fiOO  eaoh.  .hist  preceding  the  Spanish- 
American  War  they  were  drilled  regularly  by  competent  officers, 
and  we  had  no  outbreak  during  that  time  that  they  were  thus  being 
trained. 

Then,  when  the  Spanish- American  War  broke  out,  a  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Regular  Army  came,  and  I  was  preg^f9sty<liEth©^€rd, 
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and  he  asked  permission  to  recruit  30  or  40  or  50  of  these  young  men, 
and  the  reformatory  not  being  a  penal  institution,  not  like  a  State 
prison,  but  simply  a  reformatory,  we  had  the  m^vilege  of  letting 
them  go  on  parole  with  him.  He  took  them.  Word  came  back  in 
a  few  weeks  that  nearly  every  one  of  those  boys  had  been  promoted 
to  be  a  corpora]  or  sergeant  in  the  Regular  Army.  Now,  there  were 
some  people  on  the  outside  who  had  not  waked  up  to  the  value  of 
this  kmd  of  discipline,  who  said,  "  Look  hei*e,  you  will  have  an  out- 
break ;  you  are  arming  these  yoimg  men  with  guns."  They  were  all 
armed  vrith.  guns,  but  not  with  ammunition.  In  consequence  of  that 
outside  pressure  the  continuance  of  that  most  excellent  system  was 
discontinued.  It  was  the  best  teacher  of  discipline  that  we  had  in 
the  institution  for  the  year  that  we  carried  it  on. 

Mr,  Greene.  That  was  an  appeal  to  self-respect  and  self-command. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes;  certamly.  They  were  put  on  their  honor. 
They  were  soldiers.  They  were  recognized  as  being  the  soldiers  of 
the  institution.  It  appealed  at  once  to  this  manly,  soldierly  smse 
that  every  soldier  feels  when  he  gets  on  the  uniform. 

The  Chairmak.  Mr.  James  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questioz^  Bishop. 

Bishop  FAUiOws.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  anything  I  can,  Mr. 
James. 

Mr.  James.  We  have  been  having  hearings  for  several  weeks  on 
the  bill  presented  by  the  War  Department  for  a  standing  army  of 
509,000  men.  The  Secretai-y  of  War  and  the  ('hief  of  Staff  "and 
others  connected  with  the  War  Department  take  the  stand  that  the 
President  can  send  men  outside  of  the  confines  of  the  United  States 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  times.  The  Chamberlain  bill  provides 
that  in  case  there  shall  not  be  enough  men  voluntarily  enlisting  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  these  young  men  who  have 
been  tramed  shall  be  drafted  to  fill  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marine  Corps.  Now,  if  we  provide  for  a  standing  Army  of  509,000 
men  and  the  War  Department  has  a  right  to  draft  th^  men,  this 
will  be  about  the  proposition :  That  we  compel  these  young  men  to 
train,  and  if  there  should  be  about  250,000  vacancies  in  the  Army 
or  Navy,  the  War  Department  could  draft  these  young  men  into  the 
Army  or  Nav3\  Then,  if  the  President  wants  to  send  100,000  men 
to  Armenia  or  Bulgaria  or  any  other  country,  these  men  could  be 
sent  over  there  by  the  President. 

Now,  if  you  could  make  these  men  train  without  their  consent 
and  draft  them  into  the  Army  without  their  consent  and  send  them 
across  to  Armenia  or  Bulgaria  without  their  consent  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  American  Congress,  that  is  getting  pretfy  dose  to 
militarism,  is  it  not? 

The  Chatrman.  One  moment,  Mr.  James.  I  do  not  think  your 
major  premise  was  properly  stated.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  both  stated  that  the  bill  contemplated  only 
the  training  of  the  men,  and  that  they  would  not  be  taken  into  the 
Army  unless  there  was  war. 

James.  Well,  I  will  approve  that. 

Bi^op  Fallows,  Excuse  me,  Mr.  James;  and  furthermore,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole  power  to  determine. 
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Mr.  James.  The  Secretary  of  War  says  no.  "We  are  talking  about 
the  Chamberlain  bill.  Section  9  of  the  Chamberlain  bill  uses  this 
lan^age.  [iReading:] 

Sec.  9.  In  ca!<e  voluntary  enlistments  shall  be  Insafllclent  to  maintain  the 
Regular  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corpn  at  the  numbers  from  time  to  time  re- 
quired by  law,  then  so  many  men  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  Regnlar 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  at  such  number  may  be  selected,  pursuant  to 
regulation,  from  among  the  men  completing  their  training  period,  and  the  men 
so  selected  shall  serve  in  the  Amy,  Navy,  or  Marine  Goips  for  an  additional 
period  of  one  year. 

That  is  the  Chamberlain  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  both  specifically  said  that  they  did  not  believe  in  that,  but  that 
they  wanted  the  men  only  for  traininf;. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  all,  Your  Grace  has  said.  Congress 
finally  elects. 

Bi&hof)  Fallows.  I  used  to  teach,  as  president  of  the  University, 
constitutional  law  and  international  law.  International  law  has 
gone  to  the  winds,  and  I  am  a  tyro  now  in  it.  But  whatever  the 
country  may  determine  through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
every  man  under  the  Constitution  is  bound  to  obey,  whether  by  vol- 
untary enlistment  or  by  conscription.  He  is  not  his  own.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Nation,  and  whatever  the  Congress  may  do  in  putting 
into  force  such  an  act,  that  would  be  perfectly  valid,  and  evwy  man 
would  be  under  obligations  to  yield  his  service. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  a{)prove  of  any  section  such  as  section  9  of 
the  Chamberlain  bill,  which  would  give  Congress  the  right  to  draft 
these  men  and  train  them  and  draft  them  into  the  Kegular  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  if  voluntary  enlistments  were  not  enough, 
in  peace  time? 

The  Chairman.  I  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  similar  exactly 
to  the  Chamberlain  bill,  and  I  do  not  favor  that  proposition  my- 
self. I  do  not  think  when  boys  come  up  for  training  they  should 
do  anything  else  but  train. 

Mr.  Jambs.  Is  that  in  your  bilH 

The  Chairman,  Yes,  sir;  exactly  so. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Exactly  so.  All  that  I  am  pleading  for  now  is 
training;  but  when  you  get  on  the  other  question,  then  I  take  the 
broad  position  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States—and  I  was  once 
an  interpreter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — that  what- 
ever the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States,  of  Congress  to  be- 
gin with,  desires  or  demands,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  com- 
ply. If  it  is  for  the  safety  or  tiie  welfare  of  the  Nation,  it  is  su- 
preme. It  is  obedience  to  authority.  And  that  is  what  these  young 
fellows  will  get.  They  will  learn  that  there  is  a  power  above  them 
all,  and  that  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  But,  remember,  now,  I  am  simply  pleading  for  train- 
ing.  The  other  matters  will  come  up  in  due  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  you  probably  would  agree  that  the  matter 
that  Mr.  James  suggests  can  be  ditferentiated  from  the  occupation 
of  the  professional  soldier.  A  professional  soldier  once  having,  with 
his  eyes  open,  signed  his  contract  of  enlistment,  going  into  the  mili- 
tary business  as  an  occupation,  may  be  under  the  oblig^on  to  respond 
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to  the  call  of  the  military  authorities  and  to  so  anywhere  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  occupation  under  the  orders  oi  the  United  States. 
But  this  training  is  only  for  training  purposes  and  not  for  direct 
professional  service,  and  it  does  not  carry  that  obligation. 

Bishop  FALiiOWfl.  That  is  true.  I  am  just  simply  emphasizing 
the  training;  just  to  prepare  these  young  fellows  for  their  life  work. 

Mr.  Sanforo.  May  I  ask  the  bishop  a  question? 
.  The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sakpord.  We  are  not  always  in  Congress  able  to  put  through  a 
bill  just  as  we  want  it.  What  would  you  think  of  the  wisdom  of  at- 
tempting this  herej  if  we  thought  'we  would  be  unable  to  accom- 
plish more,  providing  by  law  for  voluntary  enlistments  for  train- 
ing only  for  a  short  period  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  say  four 
or  five  months,  having  in  mind  the  education  of  the  people  some- 
what by  that  method,  and  having  in  mind  the  training  of,  say, 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  next  summer  and  next  fall,  so  as  by 
that  method  to  pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  our  proposal 
which  is  for  training  for  all? 

Bishop  Fallows.  You  put  the  emphasis  on  voluntary  enlistments! 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes. 

Bishop  Fali>ow8.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  as  in  the  case  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  which  the  voluntary  system  broke  down  and  the  selective 
system  hnd  to  be  put  in  operation.  The  voluntary  system  was,  I 
faiow,  the  desire  of  the  War  Department  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  before  we  went  into  the  war,  but  they  came  to  the 
conclusion,  which  was  a  most  eminently  wise  one,  that  they  could 
not  depend  alone  upon  voluntary  enlistments. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely  on  that,  and  I  think 
this  country  should  never  depend  on  voluntary  enlistments;  but 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  teach  the  people  now — possibly  necessary 
for  you  and  all  of  us  who  believe  in  military  training  to  teach 
them — the  wisdom  of  training.  The  training  is  the  main  thing. 

Bi.shop  Falix)W8.  Tlie  training  is  the  main  thing. 

Mr.  Sanford.  What  do  you  think  of  having  this  coming  year 
open  camps,  big  cantonments,  and  having  a  campaign  of  invita- 
tions to  young  men  of  19  to  21  to  enlist  for  short  periods  of  training 
only,  so  that  they  would  be  members  of  the  Army  only  for  training 
and  not  for  service,  having  in  mind  the  paving  of  the  way  for  the 
more  general  acceptance  of  the  universal  training? 

BisM>p  Faixows.  I  still  would  be  afraid  of  the  outcome  of  a 
movement  of  that  kind  as  to  whether  it  would  justify  our  expecta- 
tions or  efforts. 

Mr.  Sanford.  What  I  mean  is,  would  it  not  go  further  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose  than  the  failure  to  train  alto- 
gether. Suppose  we  were  convinced  that  Congress  would  not  accept 
any  plan  for  training  for  all;  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  such 
a  pl^n  to  have  no  plan  at  all  ? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  look  at  it  from  that  point 
of  view.  I  would  say  that  the  people  will  respond.  Now,  I  am 
pretty  emphatic  in  my  opinion  on  that  matter;  I  have  seen  such 
wholesale  conversions  of  both  men  and  women,  and  in  all  pro- 
fessions; in  my  own  profession — if  I  can  so  term  it— since  many 
churches,  as  churches,  have  said  they  believe  in  this  militanj  .ti»ia:. 
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ing.  In  addition,  the  physicians  and  military  men  are  unanimous 
as  to  its  importance;  and  so  on  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Did  you  see  the  statement  of  Anatole  France  as  to 
the  mOTement  in  France  a^inst  all  military  training,  a  verj  ex- 
treme pacifist  view,  saying  it  is  a  bad  tiling  for  editors  or  eauca^ 
tors  to  let  young  fellows  even  see  a  military  argument? 

Bishop  FAUiOwa  Vile!  Suppose  that  France  had  adopted  that 
before  the  war,  where  would  she  be  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes;  I  fully  agree  with  you. 

Bishop  Fali/>ws.  Well,  this  brain,  you  know,  is  a  queer  thing 
in  the  b«st  of  us,  and  it  sometimes  goes  astray.  That  i^tement  is 
treasonable  to  France,  deliberately  so. 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  It  is  well-nigh  dastardly. 

Mr.  Gross.  In  1871  Germany  won  everr  battle,  and  smashed  the 
French  so  that  in  four  months  they  were  beaten  to  a  finish.  Before 
that  time  France  had  no  system  of  training  her  citizens,  and  she 
lost  in  that  war  166,000  men  killed.  Germany  lost  28,000.  The 
Encyclopedia  Britanica  is  my  authority  for  that.  France  had 
learned  her  lesson.  She  adopted  universal  military  training,  and 
when  this  war  came,  hor  lines  held  and  held  and  held;  and  mat  is 
the  only  thing,  France,  that  saved  the  war. 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  Right  on  that  point  I  think  you  are  correct  on 
that,  hut  it  fs  also  true  that  there  is  some  differ^ce  between  Gen. 
Foch  and  some  of  the  men  that  surrendered  their  armies  that  tliey 
commanded  for  France  in  the  war  of  1870. 

Bishop  Fallows.  An  army  of  240,000;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  But  those  Frenchmen  in  their  day  were  con- 
sid^ed  great  genwals.  McMahon  was  considered  a  very  ^reat 
man.  Bazaine  was  considered  a  great  man;  but  it  was  claimed 
that  he  had  sold  out  his  country  to  the  enemy.  The  French  officers 
of  that  earlier  period,  previous  to  that,  were  great  soldiers. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  remember  that  Marshal  Bazaine  was  tried  and 
condemned  for  treason? 

The  Cbazbhan.  Yes;  certainly. 

Bishop  FAUi>wB.  This  only  touches  Has  whole  question  of  pre- 
paredness. 

Mr.  Greene.  Theoretically,  at  least,  the  idea  of  universal  mili-  ^ 
tary  training  is  along  the  line  of  Mr.  McKenzie*s  proijosition^  that 
is  the  formulation  and  passage  of  such  a  law  as  public  opinion  is 
now  prepared  or  may  be  prepared  to  accept  and  will  enforce.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  disastrous  than  to  back  into  this  thing  and  have 
a  fiasco  out  of  it  and  delay  the  matter  perhaps  for  many  years. 

On  that  idea,  therefore,  what  do  you  say  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  stress  should  be  laid  presently  not  so  much  upon  we  mere  idea 
of  the  training  of  young  men  for  possible  war,  as  on  employing 
the  military  form  of  organization  and  discipline  to  prepare  onr 
young  men  for  the  responsibilities  of  peace? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  if  we  could  geit  at  the  popular  imagination 
through  that,  if  we  could  get  the  people  to  understand  that,  good 
old-fashitmed  obedience  would  spring  np  in  this  land,  and  aom 
would  begin  to  know  what  it  was  to  mind,  which  I  think  has  been  a 
littie  neglected  in  this  land.  If  all  the  obedience  and  things  that  go 
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to  make  the  perfect  soldier  were  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  youth  of  the  land  as  the  spelling  book  is,  is  it  not  true  that 
ve  would  M  in  position  to  turn  out  into  the  civil  occupations  a  better 
class  of  workmen,  a  better  class  of  citizens,  and  that  their  bodies 
would  be  better  safeguarded,  their  health  secured,  deficiencies  in 
health  would  be  straightened  out,  and  that  ultimately,  after  five  or 
ten  years,  the  people  would  begin  to  see  that  they  had  more  money  in 
their  treasury,  even  though  they  bore  the  burden  of  military  traimng, 
than  they  would  have  had  without  military  training,  under  the  old 
ways  ?  Would  not  that  be  the  place  to  lay  the  stress* 

Bishop  Fallows.  Certainly;  every  word  of  that  is  truth  and  eoes 
with  this  training.  It  is  the  training  of  young  men  for  dtizenuupw 
It  is  the  training  for  every  department  of  life  they  take  hold  of. 
They  would  be  better  for  it.  And  when  you  come  to  the  economical 
p<nnt  of  view,  you  can  estimate  it  by  millions. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  are  dealing  here,  you  know,  as  the  agents  of  a 
great  multitude  of  people  who  are  too  busy  with  some  of  these  other 
affairs  to  analyze  this  situation.  We  have  to  approach  them  some- 
what practically.  If  we  want  to  get  their  attention  and  get  their 
ima^nations  excited  over  this  peace-time  preparation,  we  would  be 
prepared  then  for  war  as  well  as  peace,  and  would  have  done  both 
coincidentally. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes.  I  say  put  the  burden  upon  them,  and  I  am 
sure  Mr.  McKenzie's  constituente  in  the  State  of  Illinois  will  be  with 
him  to  a  man  and  to  a  woman. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  McKenzie  should  vote  for  universal  train- 
ing, yon  would  not  hesitate  to  go  down  into  his  district  and  tell  his 
coi^ituents  that  he  was  right? 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  would  help  him. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  does  not  need  any  help. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  say  this.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Kahn  tJiere  was  a  minority  of  this  committee  that  took  the  position 
that  it  was  not  the  proper  thing  to  let  the  president  go  at  voluntary 
enlistment  first,  and  then  have  conscription,  but  tiiat  wuited  con- 
scription first.  The  people  of  the  country  condemned  us  at  the  time, 
but  they  justified  us  afterwards  because  there  was  war.  Now,  while 
perhaps  tne  thing  is  not  the  same  now  as  it  was,  it  will  follow  out 
as  it  was  then;  not  thinking  of  the  thing  politically,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  men  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who  have  not 
studied  the  military  question  at  all,  and  they  have  not  heard  anything 
about  it  except  in  a  general  way,  and  their  constituents  in  many  ports 
of  tiie  country  would  not  justify  them  in  voting,  as  I  say,  for  a  con- 
scription law  because  the  interests  of  the  Government  justified  us  in 
doing  it  Now,  Mr.  Greene  says  that  we  have  got  to.  preach  anything 
that  will  at  least  preserve  the  political  lives  of  some  of  the  men  who 
are  attached  to  the  working  out  of  this  problem  in  years  to  come ;  and 
to  undertake  just  to  "  bull "  the  thing  through,  as  we  say  in  Illinois 
sometimes,  might  not  be  tiie  wisest  wa^.  That  is  what  Mr.  Greene 
and  Mr.  Sanf  ord  are  interested  in,  and  it  is  not  that  Ihey  are  opposed 
to  this  proposition. 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  am  sympathetic  with  that  point  of  view,  be- 
cause I  nave  been  a  State  (^cer,  and  had  to  three  times  to  my 
State  to  be  dected  to  the  position  I  occupied.  But  I  feel^confident, 
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if  you  brine  the  two  elements  together,  the  educational,  and  training 
for  citizen^ip  and  peace,  just  as  well  as  for  war,  that  you  will  win; 
only,  you  have  got  to  present  the  object  lesson  to  the  whole  Nation, 
just  as  we  ministers  have  to  present  the  highest  ideals  to  a  congrega- 
tion, although  they  are  not  all  converted. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Bishop,  Uiat  may 
be  very  fundamental.  I  suppose  you  have  been  an  advocate  of  uni- 
versal military  training  for  several  years? 

Bishop  Fallows.  A  great  many  years;  ever  since  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  ctnnprehensive, 
efficient  bill  for  military  training  has  been,  or  will  foe,  presented  to  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  noticed  that  you  said  that  you  had 
ol»erved  a  remarkable  shift  of  sentiment  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
toward  military  training. 

Bishop  Fallows.  And  in  Illinois  and  other  States.  I  have  trav- 
eled over  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Here  we.  are  confronted  by  this  question  of  a  bill  for 
Begular  Army  Establishment  in  the  neighborhood  of  576,000,  which 
I  may  say  is  approximately  two  and  a  half  times  lar^r  permanent 
military  estabfishm^t  than  we  have  had  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  T<^ether  with  a  system  of  universal  military  training 
of  two  or  three  di^rent  characters,  in  different  bills.  What  is  work- 
ing in  my  mind  is,  after  a  world  war,  when  the  world  is  exhausted 
from  war,  how  do  you  account  for  this  public  opinion  now  for  the 
creating  of  this  great  military  establishment,  including  universal 
military  training,  when  it  is  universally  advocated  that  the  present 
treaty  of  peace  will  bring  about  peace  throuriiout  all  the  world  for 
the  ages  to  come,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  who  have  been  the  disturbing  military  fac- 
tors have  been  eliminated  from  a  continuance  in  that  disposition? 
What  is  the  psychology  of  the  situation  that  makes  people  drift 
toward  this  spirit — will  not  call  it  a  military  spirit,  but  toward  a 
military  atmosphere? 

Now,  I  will  put  one  more  premise  in  my  question :  that  only  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  world  was  ablaze  with  war,  we  elected  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  upon  the  political  slogan  that  he  had  kept 
us  out  of  war.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  reason,  mental — 
psychology  or  whatever  you  may  call  it — of  this  transition  of  thought 
and  swinging  back  into  the  building  up  of  what  some  think  is  a  big 
military  estaolishment? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Well,  one  of  the  elements  in  that  psychological 
transformation  is  the  missionary  opinions  radiating  rrom  the  sol- 
diers themselves;  that  so  many  of  them  went  into  the  service  unpre- 
pared and  that  they  have  learned  that  the  unexpected  may  happen 
at  any  time,  that  you  can  not  tell  what  may  happen,  and  that  we 
must  be  prepared  in  peace,  for  peace,  as  well  as  be  prepared  in  peace 
for  war;  and  that  this  is  really  the  minimum  of  preparation  that  the 
American  people  can  ask  in  view  of  what  contingencies  may  take 
place.    We  do  not  know  what  they  will  be. 

And  then,  again,  if  we  look  only  at  the  financial  features  of  the 
whole  thing,  what  this  war  has  c(^  us  in  billions  ofnlollars  when. 
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billions  might  have  been  saved  if  we  had  had  this  military  training 
six,  seven,  eight,  or  even  five  years  ago. 
No  doubt  whatever  about  tnat. 

Now,  we  do  not  say  that  we  want  these  men  to  be  trained  for  com- 
ing wars — ^keep  Uiat  out  of  sight — but  for  peace,  so  that  we  can 
prevent  war  if  the  time  should  come  when  we,  as  a  Nation,  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  may  have  to  put  our  hands  on  the  recal- 
citrant powers  and  say,  "  Behave  yourselves  or  you  will  have  to  face 
our  Navy  and  our  Army,"  then  it  will  be  time  to  meet  those  condi- 
tions as  they  arrive. 

^  Mr.  Miller.  Then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  an  apprehen- 
sion among  the  people,  or  a  sort  of  undefineable  intuition,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  that  there  is  a  big  ^ar  in  the  offing  some  place.  Is 
that  what  I  am  to  understand? 

Bishop  Falix>ws.  Well,  that  is  an  element.  See  how  it  is  to-day. 
See  the  wars  that  are  raging  at  this  very  hour  across  the  sea.  And 
heaven  only  knows  what  lines  may  be  broken  over  and  what  na- 
tions may  oe  involved.  We,  as  the  world  jwwer  and  the  leading 
world  power,  not  even  ext^pting  Great  Britain,  are  in  it.  But  if  I 
was  arguing  before  some  of  your  constituents  you  know  I  would  not 
stress  so  much  the  military  side  as  I  would  the  other  side  and  throw 
that  in  and  then  emphasize  the  duty  of  these  young  fellows  being 
better  prepared  in  every  respect  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  American  citizens — better  workmen.  I  wish  I  had  tlie  power  to 
put  into  figures  and  facts  what  is  Boating  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
the  necessity  of  preparedness.  I  think  we  could  conquer  some  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  dare  say  you  know  more  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paredness from  that  point  of  view  than  I  do.  But  what  I  was  getting 
at,  trying  to  search  for,  is  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public. 
In  my  intercourse  with  soldiers  returning  from  France — and,  by  the 
way,  I  have  made  two  trips  over  there;  my  only  hoy  was  in  the 
service,  and  I  have  had  some  military  training,  and  I  have  talked 
perhaps  with  the  customary  number;  I  will  not  say  more  than  my 
colleagues — they  all  seemed  to  think  they  want  to  get  out  of  the 
service  and  stay  out. 

Bishop  Fallows.  They  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  trip  from  Bordeaux  to  Cologne  it  was  just 
one  universal  clamor  of  the  soldiers  to  get  back  home. 

After  the  war  is  over  they  want  to  get  back  home,  and  now  they 
are  saying,  "  No  more  war  for  me."  My  only  son,  who  was  in  the 
Regular  Army  and  was  all  through  the  war,  was  anxious  to  get  out 
of  the  service.  He  left  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  to  get  into 
the  war  and  now  he  wants  to  ^t  out  of  the  service.  That  is  the 
way  with  all  of  them.  We  are  confronted  with  the  testimony  of  all 
the  junior  officers  nearly  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  Army.  They 
want  to  get  out  of  the  Army  and  stay  out.  Gen.  Black  has  testified 
as  to  his  department.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  men  who 
were  in  the  war  and  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  war  want  to 

get  out  of  the  Army  and  do  not  want  any  more  war,  but  want  to  get 
ack  into  civil  life,  and  the  people  who  were  not  in  t}ie  war,  who  had 
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nothing  to  do  vith  the  war,  are  clamoring  for  a  very  much  increased 
military  establishment. 

Bishop  Faxj/)w8.  That  is  a  universal  psychological  phenomenon. 
You  never  knew  a  war  that  when  the  war  ended  those  who  had 
been  in  the  army  did  not  want  to  get  back  into  civil  life  and  get  into 
civilian  clothes.  Some  of  these  $BO-a-month  men  want  to  he  earning 
their  $5,  $6,  and  $7  a  day,  like  some  of  the  fellows  that  stayed  at 
home. 

Mr.  MiLi^.  But  I  understood  you  to  say — ^maybe  I  misunder- 
stood you — that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  change  of  public  senti- 
ment m  regard  to  the  matter  of  military  training  was  on  account 
of  the  missionary  work  of  these  returning  soldiers! 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes.  This  is  my  thought,  too,  that  they  have 
realized  how  thoroughly  unprepared  we  were  to  go  into  this  war. 
I  had  a  boy  in  the  Sixty-seventh  Coast  Artillery.  I  was  chaplain  of 
tiie  One  hundred  and  tnirty-second  Begiment,  when  it  was  we  Sec- 
ond Illinois  National  Guard,  for  16  years.  I  would  have  gone  with 
them  if  I  could.  Now,  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  war  again.  You 
see,  these  men  that  have  been  in  the  war  do  not  want  to  continue  in 
the  Army,  They  have  had  enough  of  war. 

Mr.  MiiiLEB.  And  the  otiier  fdlow  that  has  not  tasted  war  wants 
war. 

Bishop  Fallows.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  it  is  so;  otherwise  we 
would  not  have  any  Army. 

The  Chairman.  T  saw  a  great  many  of  the  soldiers  on  the  other 
side,  as  niy  colleague  did,  and  thev  told  him,  as  they  told  me,  that 
they  were  anxious  to  get  home  and  get  out  of  the  Army.  Many  of 
them  said  to  me  they  never  wanted  to  go  back  into  the  Army;  but 
1  asked  them  "  Frankly,  if  American  rights  were  again  invaded 
to-mcrrow,  and  you  were  called  upon  to  come  to  the  colors  to  defend 
the  rights  of  your  coimtry,  would  you  not  be  willing  to  go  again  9" 
Every  one  of  them  said  "  Yes." 

Bishop  Fallows.  Why,  surely  they  would. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman ;  but  we  are  not  prepar- 
ing them  in  this  bill  for  another  war;  we  are  preparing  for  peace 
times. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  so;  but  as  the  Bishop  has  said  repeatedly 
at.  this  table,  no  one  can  looK  into  the  future  and  no  one  can  tell 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  very  true,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  as  the  Bishop 
said,  also,  the  way  to  look  to  the  future  is  to  look  to  the  past.  "We 
have  never  had  a  World  War  before.  The  Nation  has,  for  140 
years  of  its  civil  history,  had  only  three  wars  that  you  can  call  wars. 

Bishop  Fallows.  But  one  of  them  was  fought  t)y  millions  of 
Americans  against  each  other. 

Mr.  MiiXER.  The  Civil  War  was  the  other  one.  Anyway,  I  am 
getting  after  what  is  in  the  public  mind  and  the  general  atmosphere. 
I  know  what  temper  my  people  are  in  in  my  country. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  this  not  possible,  as  a  result  of  your  experience  of 
the  three  wars  of  our  country's  history,  that  sit  the  end  ot  every  war 
there  is  a  natural  temperamental  reaction? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Surely  there  is.  Every  Army  officer  knows  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  it  goes  along  as  you  say,  first  demonstrating  it- 
self  in  a  decrease  in  morale  of  the  troops  then  ii^  ths^^l^^^^^^^eral 
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longing  and  yearning  to  get  back  home  and  to  get  into  civil  life,  and 
the  corresponding  apparent  and  superficial  resolve  that  never  again, 
and  all  tliat  sort  of  thing,  and  then  a3  soon  as  these  young  are 
free  from  the  obligations  of  service  they  become  the  most  ardent 
apostles  of  preparedness,  because  they  have  been  through  it,  and 
after  the  reaction  has  settled  itself  down  and  they  have  some  retro- 
spect and  perspective  that  comes  with  it,  they  forget  the  camp  pri- 
vations and  the  perils  and  the  troubles,  and  begin  to  glory  in  them 
and  begin  to  be  the  most  ardent  kind  of  apostles  for  the  young  men 
still  coming  on  to  go  and  do  exactly  as  they  did ) 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes.  Before  the  araoistice  was  signed  I  got  a 
letter  from  my  boy.  He  knew  how  I  felt  toward  Col.  Boosevelt,  I 
had  been  with  him  so  much.  He  said,  "  Do  not  let  the  people  at 
home  talk  peace,  or  talk  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  whole  bully 
feeling  throughout  the  Army  is  to  go  across  the  Rhine  and  dictate 
terms  of  peace  in  Berlin."  That  was  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Army, 
but,  of  course,  when  tha  Bghting  was  over  and  the  fi|^ting  fever 
was  out,  then  everybody  was  thinking  of  home,  sweet  home.  I  know 
all  about  it. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  Bishop,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ^at  masses  of 
the  soldiers  that  were  taken  from  the  body  of  our  citizenry  and  put 
into  the  war  in  time  of  war  are  anxious  to  get  back  home  immediately 
when  the  fighting  is  over,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  argument  and  a 
very  strong  idea  ag;ainst  militarism  in  this  country?  In  other  words, 
our  people  do  not  love  a  militarj'  life;  that  is,  the  mass.  The^  want 
to  get  back  into  civilian  life;  and  I  say  that  that  is  not  militarism  of 
our  boys  either  in  this  war  or  in  the  Civil  War,  but  it  is  to  their 
credit  that  when  the  fighting  is  over  they  want  to  get  back  to  the 
civil  walks  of  life.  That  is  only  an  argument  why  it  is  nece^ry  to 
tone  up  the  whole  American  nation,  a  long  training  which  is  not 
militarism  at  all,  you  know. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  as  Mr.  McKenzie  has 
said,  the  American  people  do  not  love  military  life.  Now,  I  am 
wondering  why  it  is,  then,  that  if  they  do  not  want  it,  that  public 
sentiment  is,  as  you  say,  in  favor  of  this  universal  militai^  training. 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  my  ear  to  the  ground, 
as  we  politicians  say. 

Mr.  Milled.  I  have  had  mine  to  the  ground,  too. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Now,  among  the  educated  or  influential  portion 
of  the  Nation  I  think  there  is  but  one  voice,  one  sentiment,  for  this 
kind  of  preparation,  as  you  may  term  it.  There  has  been  a  rpvulgion 
of  feeling,  as  I  have  just  intimated  in  the  one  case  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  I  may  ^y  again  it  is  not  necessair  to  lay  the  emphasis 
entirely  upon  military  training,  but  upon  what  the  training  with 
vocational  education  will  give  the  young  man  to  make  him  a  more 
efficient  citizen,  and  if  a  war  contingency  shall  arise  in  the  future, 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  it.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  James.  Would  you  say  that  these  young  boys  who  «)  to  a  camp 
to  be  trained  should  be  court-martialed  and,  if  found  guilty  of 
desertion  or  of  being  absent  without  leave,  reoeive  the  same  punish- 
ment  as  a  man  in  the  Regular  Army? 

Bishop  Fallows.  No,  no.  No;  officers  must  be  men  of  common 
sense,  must  imderstand  human  nature.   You  can  not  push  punish- 
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ment  to  the  ultimate  point  that  you  could  in  a  purely  military  process 
of  training.   You  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  never  have  a  soldier  shot  for  desertion  at  his 
post,  and  he  was  right,  because  he  said:  "These  young  men  come 
from  the  people,  and  I  am  not  going  to  outrage  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  by  consenting  that  any  man  should  be  shot  by  his  comrades." 
And  I  think  our  present  President  has  followed  somewhat  in  that 
direction.  I  have  not  kept  close  tab  on  him  in  that  i>articular.  But 
we  must  educate  the  people's  minds,  that  this  training  is  not  mili- 
tarism. It  does  not  look  toward  it.  There  is  nothing  of  militarism 
in  it.  It  is  simply  the  basic  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Bishop,  have  you  given  the  matter  of  the  training 
period  much  thought?  Do  you  believe  that  a  six  months'  period 
IS  a  better  length  of  time  to  train  than  a  three  months'  period? 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairhan.  Why? 

Bi^op  FalijOws.  Because  in  the  first  place  there  is  a  lon^r 

time  to  devote  to  these  elements  of  self-discipline  and  a  longer  time 
to  get  the  knowledge  or  information  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
young  man  in  his  future  life.  It  will  take  nearly  a  month  to  gp-t 
wonted  to  it.  I  think  those  are  the  main  two  elements.  I  think 
six  months  is  better  than  three  months,  because  it  will  bring  out 
more  in  both  particulars  in  the  young  than  in  the  three  months; 
that  is,  12  weeks. 

The  Chairmax.  You  think  you  could  do  more  in  the  matter  of 
vocational  training  in  a  six  months*  period  than  you  could  in  a 
three  months'? 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  think  most  decidedly,  because  it  goes  on  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  not  an  arithmetical. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  observation  that  you  wish 
to  make? 

Bishop  Falu>w8.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  kindness  in 
bearing  with  me. 

The  Chazrmah.  We  thank  you  for  your  information. 

We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Gross,  president  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  League,  who  comes  here  with  the  bishop  from  Chicago, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to-day  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Gross. 

statement  07  hb.  howabs  h.  gross,  fresiseht  itnivebsai. 
hhitaky  tbainino  league. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  have  made  a  study  of  this  subject  for  four  years 
from  various  angles  to  attempt  to  ascertain  tlie  sentiment  of  the 
public,  and  I  have  arrived  at  some  very  definite  conclusions,  and  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  make  my  statement  without  interruption,  and 
then  have  the  questions  afterwards,  it  will  save  a  lot  of  time. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  the  first  duty  of 
a  government  is  to  protect  itself.  The  obligation  for  military  serv- 
ice already  exists  upon  every  able-bodied  man  between  ^ven  ages. 
Training  does  not  add  to  this  liability.  If  the  Government  needs 
him  it  will  take  him,  as  we  know,  whether  trained  or  untrained. 
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I  wish  to  differentiate  very  sharply  between  military  training 
and  militar;^  service.  The  plan  that  is  being  urged,  that  we  stand 
for,  is  training  a  man  for  service,  so  that  acceptable  service  can  be 
rendered  in  case  service  is  needed.  These  men  do  not  go  into  the 
Army,  they  are  not  subject  to  call  except  in  case  of  war.  Such 
proposd  training  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  size  of  the 
Regular  Army  or  the  general  militarv  policy  of  the  country,  as  to 
(he  number  of  soldiers  or  how  the  Armv  shall  be  constituted.  I 
should  strongly  oppose  any  provision  to  araft  these  men  in  time  of 
peace  to  fill  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Navy.  Do  not  let  ns  mix 
up  the  question  of  Arm^  organization  and  filling  the  vacancies  in 
the  Navy  with  the  question  of  universal  training.  They  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct.  Make  any  provision  you  please  to  get  men  for 
actual  service — volunteer,  selective  draft,  or  otherwise. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  find  out  how  these  men  from  overseas 
regard  universal  training.  I  took  a  very  bright  lieutenant  and  put 
him  out  for  10  days  interviewing  the  soldiers  that  came  back,  pro- 
pounding to  them  this  question:  "Are  you  favorable  to  universal 
military  training  as  a  permanent  policy  of  the  Government?*' 
He  was  told  not  to  influence  their  answers,  and  he  spent  several 
days  at  Camp  Grant  and  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
and  interviewed  a  large  number  of  men,  and  more  than  90  per  cent 
favored  training.  Many  of  them  had  a  grouch.  They  claimed 
they  had  not  been  fairly  treated ;  that  they  were  not  released  when 
they  should  have  been ;  that  they  had  to  bear  a  whole  lot  of  hard- 
ships, but  they  said  they  were  Wronger  and  better  men  because  of 
the  training  and  they  thought  it  should  be  tiie  permanent  policy  of 
the  Government. 

I  went  into  a  meeting  when  Col.  Foreman's  regiment  came  back 
from  the  front.  They  had  a  great  celebration  at  Medinah  Temple, 
3,000  or  4,000  people  being  present,  soldiers  with  their  wives  and 
sweethearts,  and  they  asked  me  to  take  the  floor  for  10  minutes  upon 
universal  training,  and  when  I  asked  the  question:  "Do  you  believe 
in  universal  military  training?"  all  their  hands  went  up,  and  when  I 
asked  for  the  hands  of  those  opposed,  none  appeared. 

Hie  Chaibhan.  That  was  a  National  Guard  regiment,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Gross.  Yes,  a  National  Guard  regiment. 

I  have  spoken  before  scores  of  audiences  and  have  yet  to  find 
one  that  is  not  sympathetic,  and  I  will  wager  almost  anything  that 
if  a  questionnaire  is  sent  out  to  500  newspapers  of  the  country,  you 
would  find  more  than  80  per  cent  in  favor  of  training. 

The  rotary  clubs,  covering  over  500  cities  of  the  country,  at  their 
convention  last  year  adopted  enthusiastically  resolutions  favoring 
universal  military  and  vocational  training.  At  that  convention 
3,500  delegates  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  believe  in  training  for  several  reasons:  First,  war  always  has 
been,  always  may  be.  The  best  insurance  for  peace  is  three  or  four 
millions  or  trained  men  subject  to  call  in  case  of  war.  If  that  had 
been  our  position  four  years  ago,  the  LusUania^  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  been  afloat  to-day  and  there  would  have  been  no  war.  When 
the  time  came  when  we  had  to  go  into  the  war,  it  took  us  a  year  be- 
fore we  reallr  sot  in,  and  our  losses  were  far  greater  than  they  would 
have  been  iz  the  men  had  been  thoroughly  trained.  I  thinlc  eve^ 
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officer  here  will  agree  with  me  in  thftt.  The  people  are  ready  for 
this  proposition,  and  I  think  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  be- 
cause I  nave  made  it  my  business  to  find  out.  In  gatherings  all  over 
the  land  and  the  men  you  meet  on  the  train  say :  "Yes,  I  am  in  favor 
of  universal  training,"  and  I  think  if  you  asked  all  the  men  in  khaki, 
more  than  nine-tentns  would  say :  "  I  am  in  favor  of  it." 

Mr.  Abbott,  our  representative  here,  says  he  has  questioned  large 
numbers  of  men  in  khaki  in  Washington  and  found  scarcely  any  who 
did  not  say  that  imiversal  military  trainii^  is  a  good  thing  and 
that  we  ought  to  have  it. 

What  does  universal  military  training  do?  First,  it  will  give  us 
trained  citizens  upon  whom  we  can  depend  in  case  of  war.  I  hope 
there  will  never  to  another  war,  but  the  best  assurance  that  we  can 
possibly  have  is  a  lar^  potential  military  force  that  can  be  brought 
mto  adbion  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  do  sa  This  should  supplonent 
and  make  effective  a  league  for  peace. 

David  Lloyd-George,  in  his  speech  before  Parliament,  asking  them 
to  accept  the  league  of  nations,  said,  ''It  will  not  stop  all  war;  it 
may  stop  some."  I  will  give  it  to  you  exactly;  I  have  it  here  and 
I  do  not  want  to  misquote  him.  It  is  illuminating  as  showing  that 
even  he,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  that  great  matter,  felt 
the  need  of  training.  He  says: 

I  look  on  It  (the  league  of  nations)  as  a  great  and  hopeful  experiment  I 
this  country  may  give  It  n  fnir  and  honest  trial.  It  will  not  stop  all  trouble; 
It  may  Rtop  some.  After  all,  the  league  wonld  have  no  valne  unless  it  had  be- 
hind it  strong  nations  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  stop  aKresston. 

Mr.  James.  That  is  his  address  in  Parliament  1 
Mr.  Gross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  At  the  time  Parliament  was  laughing? 
Mr.  Gross.  Yes.    He  begged  them  not  to  laugh,  but  to  take  it 
seriously. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  league  of  nations;  not  to  laugh  at 
the  mention  of  the  League  of  Nations? 

Mr.  Gross.  No,  to  take  it  seriouslv.  He  said:  "  It  will  not  stop 
all  troubles;  but  it  may  stop  some."  Therefore  it  is  a  good  thing. 
I  think  that  is  true,  but  I  am  not  discussing  that  question  now. 

The  cantonments  were  the  great  surprise  of  the  war.  We  put  the 
boys  in  there  to  make  soldiers,  and  we  found  we  were  making  men  of 
a  higher  type  then  ever  known — strong,  vigorous,  with  muscles  like 
whipcords,  oroad  should^,  erect,  keen  of  eye,  quick,  capable  of 
doing  anything  that  required  courage  and  endurance.  The  men  were 
stronger  and  better  in  their  health.  The  Surgeons*  Clinical  Congress 
of  North  America  said  that  the  influence  upon  the  national  heialth 
will  be  beyond  that  of  an^^hin^  else,  and  the  head  of  the  Tubercu- 
losis Association  at  Atlantic  City,  in  June,  said  that  150,000  a  year 
were  lost  by  tuberculosis  and  that  universal  training  would  cut  that 
down  enormously. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  factj  for  national  health,  national  efficiency, 
and  national  manhood,  training  of  this  kind  is  necessary.  It  has 
been  su^ested  here,  "  How  about  the  schools?  "  Well,  the  medical 
authorities  all  agree  that  the  boys  must  he  trained  for  these  setting- 
up  exercises — for  physical  development — and  this  can  best  be  done 
as  he  reaches  the  a^e  of  18  or  19  Tears.  At  that  time  91  oar  cent 
of  the  boys  are  not  in  any  school  whatever,  so  1^'iS6lK}e{P£2§m>t  do 
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it,  and  only  a  few  schools  coald  do  it  in  a  proper  way,  the  larger 
schools,  where  you  could  have  large  numbers  to  deal  with  and  where 
they  could  afford  to  have  special  instructors.  In  the  small  towns  and 
open  country  it  would  be  impossible.    In  Mr.  McKenzie's  district 
tnere  is  not  a  school  in  the  whole  district  that  could  afford  to  have 
muversal  training  and  maintain  it  right  along. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Not  to  interrupt,  but  they  could  do  it  at  Free- 
port,  I  think. 

Mr.  Gross.  Possibly.  But  it  is  only  in  the  larger  cities  where 
this  is  possible.  This  training  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  open  coun- 
try as  It  is  in  the  city.  Any  plan  of  training  that  does  not  reach  the 
great  masses  of  boys  is  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

Only  1.7  per  cent  receive  a  college  education  and  7iJ  per  cent  com- 
plete a  high-school  education.  Now,  if  you  talk  about  training  in 
hi|^  schools  and  colleges,  it  amounts  to  but  little  when  you  consider 
die  whole  masses — over  90  per  cent  would  escape  entirely.  We  must 
plan  to  reach  all  the  boys. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  question  of  three  months* 
or  six  months'  training.  If  you  are  going  to  train  these  boys  so  that 
th&y  can  be  very  quickly  put  into  the  position  of  being  acceptable 
defenders  of  the  country  and  you  do  it  in  three  months,  you  must 
give  all  of  your  time  to  the  military  training.  This  would  be  a 
grueUing  experience  and  it  would  not  be  popular  with  the  boys. 
Tlie  object  ox  the  training  should  not  be  simply  to  make  soldiers  ^ut 
to  make  citizens  of  the  highest  type  possible,  to  build  up  a  new 
civilization  worthy  of  our  opportunities.  The  training  camp  offers 
for  the  boy  a  golden  opportunity.  It  will  probably  be  the  greatest 
event  in  the  average  boy's  life.  He  is  brought  from  the  country, 
from  the  small  town,  and  from  the  city,  and  he  is  thrciwn  in  contact 
with  20,000  or  30,000  or  50,000  other  boys  of  different  nationalities 
from  all  wallQ  of  life,  horn  all  kinds  of  homes — the  poor,  the  rich, 
the  <^fty — and  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  others.  The  whole 
thing  is  absolutely  democratic. 

I  was  discussing  this  matter  with  the  late  James  J.  Hill,  the 
empire  builder  of  the  Northwest,  whom^  aside  from  the  chairman 
here,  X  consider  the  gi-eatest  man  of  his  time,  and  he  said  that  civil- 
ization is  becoming  stratified,  lines  of  cleavage  are  forming,  people 
are  tliinking  in  groups.  You  have  an  agricultural  group,  a  financial 
group,  a  ti-ade  group,  a  labor  group,  and  the  people  are  thinking 
selfisnly  and  narrowly.  That  is  dangerous.  He  said,  "  It  is  under- 
mining the  very  foundation  of  our  civilization."  I  said,  "  Mr.  Hill, 
what  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  stabilize  civilization?  "  He 
replied,  "  Universal  obligatory  militarv  training."  I  asked,  "  Why?  " 
I  knew  what  his  answer  would  be — "  Because  it  brings  boys  f  i-om  all 
walks  of  life,  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  nationalities,  and  puts 
them  together  on  equal  terms,  and  from  their  association — instead 
of  six  months  as  a  minimum  it  ou^ht  to  be  a  year — they  get  each 
oUiers  viewpoints,  and  out  of  their  experience  grows  a  bond  of 
friendship  that  lasts  through  life:  and  when  they  wear  their  buttons, 
indicating  their  training,  in  after  yeara  they  come  together  as 
friends.  In  case  of  industrial  adjustments  they  como  together  now 
with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder;  they  fight  first  and  settle  afterwards. 
The  men  and  their  employees  nave  got  to  live  together,  whether  they 
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want  to  or  not.  These  boys  will  be  the  future  employers  of  labor  and 
the  workers,  and  in  the  end  they  will  come  together  as  friends,  not  as 
enemies,  and  they  will  adjust  their  differences  with  mirch  less  fric- 
tion." He  said,  "  It  will  be  putting  lubrication  in  the  gear  boxes  of 
industry  instead  of  sand." 

We  have  an  enormous  national  debt  that  must  be  met.  What  this 
country  needs  is  man  power.  The  physical  development  and  the 
intell  ctual  development  and  the  growth  and  the  broadening  expe- 
rience that  these  boys  will  get  in  the  training  camps  will  practi- 
cally double  the  man  power  of  this  country,  enabling  us  to  meet 
our  obligations  more  easily.  Training  the  men  will  often  convert 
a  liability  into  an  asset.  Unless  out  of  this  chaotic  condition 
we  can  build  a  new  civiliaztion  on  higher  lines,  and  of  better 
type,  where  a  man  is  placed  above  the  dollar,  where  the  earnings 
are  more  equitably  divided,  and  we  have  a  peace  founded  on 
justice,  we  will  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  our  opportunity. 
This  is  obvious.  Six  months  of  training  gives  time  in  which  to 
change  bad  habits  into  good  ones,  to  teach  young  men  to  be  orderly, 
courteous,  and  manly.  He  will  gain  a  self-respect  that  you  can 
not  get  on  three  months  of  grueling  work,  hammering,  hammer- 
ing all  the  time  to  make  the  man  a  soldier.  We  must  make  him 
a  man  first,  of  the  best  and  highest  type,  and  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunities that  go  with  that,  and  the  six  months'  or  nine  months',  train- 
ing period  with  these  educational  advantages  will  be  the  most  popu- 
lar legislation  this  country  could  adopt.   I  feel  sure  of  it. 

Do  not  confuse  training  with  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  Army. 
Tt  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  Train  all  the  boys,  train 
(hem  in  the  b  st  manner  possible,  and  give  them  all  that  they  can 
get  out  of  it,  and  when  you  stand  up  before  the  American  people  as 
tile  boys'  friend,  they  will  be  with  you,  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that 
you  t  an  go  right  out  on  the  street  to-day  and  piek  out  the  first  hun- 
dred men  you  meet  and  ask  them  the  question  whethn*  they  would 
be  favorable  to  universal  military  and  vocational  training  and  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  them  would  say  yes.  I  have  tried  it  out;  I  ought 
to  know. 

Tf  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  I  will  s  -nd  out  a  referendum  to  500 
newspapers  all  over  this  land  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  ask 
what  they  think  about  it,  and  I  believe  85  per  cent  will  say  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  kind  of  a  referendum  was  taken  at  Camp 
Devens  at  the  time  one  of  the  divisions  retum'^d  for  demobilization. 
The  officers  allowed  the  enlisted  men  to  express  their  views,  and  I 
think  that  something  like  85  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  universal 
training. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  went  to  Camp  Grant  wh^n  the  men  were  training 
and  commen(  ed  to  take  a  questionnaire.  The  Chi'-ago  Tribune  fauna 
out  about  it;  they  wanted  to  take  it  off  niy  hands,  and  they  did  so. 
They  reached  about  10,000  men  and  their  showing  was  97  per  cent 
for  the  training. 

The  Indianapolis  News  took  a  questionnaire  at  Camp  Taylor,  at 
Lionisville,  and  shortly  after  that  the  question  was  put  to  the  men 
by  the  captains  with  the  consent  of  the  adjutant  in  command.  A 
vote  was  taken  And  91  and  a  fraction  per  cent  were  for  the  training. 
It  was  lower  because  there  were  several  hundred  there  that  coum 
not  speak  English,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  about.  ^ 
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But,  gentlemen,  as  a  friend  of  the  boy,  I  urge  this  training  even 
if  there  never  is  to  be  another  war.  If  I  were  absolutely  sure  we 
would  never  have  a  war  at  all  I  would  still  say  that  the  training 
should  go  on. 

I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
the  various  States,  the  trial  judges  in  criminal  courts,  prosecuting 
attorneys  and  wardens  of  penitentiari  s,  and  the  like,  asking  them 
what  in  their  judgment  would  be  the  effect  of  universal  training 
upon  crime.  I  was  astonished  to  get  the  hundreds  of  replies  ana 
analyze  them.  The  conclusion  was  that  conservatively  we  may  ex- 
pect a  reduction  of  at  least  50  per  c  nt  in  crime  because  of  the  train- 
ing. Now,  whTiT?  Here  is  the  reason  that  they  give:  A  large  part  of 
crime  is  committed  on  impulse.  Training  tearhes  a  man  self-control. 
Man  is  the  most  dan^rous  animal  in  the  world  if  he  can  not  control 
himself.  Therefore  it  t  a(hes  self-control,  teaches  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  other  fellow,  and  it  teaches  him  to  think  before  he  acts, 
and  to  act  quickly.  It  speeds  up  his  mentality. 

So  from  every  viewpoint,  bar  none,  six  months  of  training — and 
nine  months  would  be  preferable — would  do  more  for  the  ooy  to 
make  a  man  of  him  and  to  build  him  up  than  any  other  two  years  in 
his  life. 

I  have  talked  with  women's  organizations,  one  women's  club, 
where  the  president  said  to  me:  "Well,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here 
b«:au8e  we  understand  you  are  an  authority  on  tliis  subject,  but  we 
did  not  raise  our  boys  to  be  soldiers,"  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  said : 
"  Very  well,"  and  I  spoke  45  minutes  on  the  subject,  and  then  asked : 
"  How  many  are  in  favor  of  universal  military  training?"  and  every 
hand  went  up,  though  at  first  there  would  not  have  been  20  per  cent. 
They  did  not  understand  the  proposition. 

It  you  were  walking  down  tlie  street  and  you  met  Dempsey  and 
you  Itnew  him  you  would  not  try  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  You 
would  respect  his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself,  naturally.  A  strong 
man  is  not  imp<^d  upon,  as  a  rule.  If  he  is  a  gentleman  he  will  go 
right  through  life  and  never  have  a  scrap.  If  you  want  peace  be 
prepared  to  defend  yourself  and  be  strong  and  let  the  other  fellow 
know,  and  he  will  not  trouble  you;  he  will  keep  off  the  grass.  The 
Kaiser  thought  that  with  us  3,000  miles  away  and  absolutely  unpre- 
pared we  could  do  no  harm,  and  that  he  would  whip  France  and 
England  and  then  come  over  here  and  collect  a  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars or  so  from  us.  It  was  because  France  and  England  held  back  the 
foe  and  gave  us  a  chance  to  prepare  that  we  were  alue  to  save  ourselves 
and  civilization.  But  war  usually  does  not  come  that  way,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  where  fighting  has  not  started  immemately  upon 
a  declaration  of  war. 

I  hope  that  this  league  of  nations  and  treaty  can  be  fixed  up  so  that 
it  is  safe  to  ratify  it.  I  would  like  to  see  it  done  if  it  can  be  done 
safely,  and  I  hbpe  it  will  prevent  war.  But  I  never  yet  have  found 
that  legislation  made  people  good.  We  have  laws  against  murder, 
but  there  are  murders  occurring  all  over  the  land.  Legislation  does 
not  stop  it.  We  have  all  sorts  of  preventives  and  regulations,  but  still 
these  things  go  on. 

The  Chaikman.  We  have  prohibition  laws  and  yet  people  get 
drunk. 
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Mr.  Gross.  Yes ;  these  things  do  not  always  work  out.  The  point 
I  make  is  this:  We  do  not  know  and  can  not  afford  to  take  a  chance, 
because  if  we  should  wait  and  not  inaugurate  this  training,  in  5  yeara 
or  10  years  we  would  be  pretty  nearly  as  badly  off  as  before,  and  any 
third-class  nation  a>uld  enforce  its  will  if  it  got  quick  action. 

Let  me  say  this  about  Germany :  The  wliole  country  is  intact.  Her 
fields  are  undisturbed;  her  factories  are  running;;  the  Allies  ai-e  de- 
moralized and  it  will  take  tliem  a  long  time  to  get  started.  In  5  or 
10  years  Germany  will  be  strong  and  sne  will  not  have  forgotten.  It 
behooves  us  to  be  in  shape  to  say  to  the  Kaiser  or  anybody  elscy 
"Keep  off  the  grass."  This  country  never  has  or  never  will  wage  an 
aggiessive  war.  We  do  not  want  something  that  belong  to  the  other 
fellow,  but  we  do  not  want  him  to  tread  on  our  toes.  We  must  main- 
tain our  own  self-respect  and  respect  for  our  flag.  This  is  a  big  coun- 
try, but  it  is  not  big  enough  for  two  flags. 

Tjet  me  say  this  now :  When  you  have  legislation  in  regard  to  your 
immigration,  require  the  fellow  to  satisfy  our  consul  at  the  port  of 
debarkation  that  he  is  a  law-abiding  citizen,  in  good  standing  and  in 
good  health,  and  that  he  has  sufficient  funds  to  get  started  here,  and 
ttien  say  to  hiin,  "  You  may  go  over,  but  when  you  have  been  there 
8  year  you  must  determine  whether  you  want  to  become  an  American 
citizen  and  assume  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  it,  or  leave  the 
country,"  We  have  too  much  of  an  undigested  foreign  population. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  addition  to  the  practical  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  training,  taking  into  consideration  the  possibi4ity  that 
when  the  idea  of  universal  training  becomes  more  settled  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  accepted  as  a  more  or  less  popular  proposition,  would 
you  not  then  naturally  look  for  a  systematic  attempt  to  bring  health 
deflciente  into  line  so  that  they  could  take  the  training — men  who 
have  up  to  this  time  escaped  their  obligations  and  have  become,  even 
though  reluctantly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  burden  on  the  public? 

Mr.  Gross.  The  public  sentiment  will  be  to  bring  these  up  to  the 
physical  standard,  and  I  should  say  that  the  bill  should  provide 
that  boys  who  have  a  serious  impediment  should  be  required  to 
take  the  treatment  necessary  for  their  cure,  and  if  the  parents  are 
not  financially  able  to  do  this,  then  the  Government  should.  A  man 
is  either  an  asset  or  a  liability  to  the  country ;  a  strong  virile  man 
is  worth  a  great  deal — the  other  is  a  liability.  The  best  prospective 
asset  of  the  Government  has  is  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country ; 
they  are  the  joy  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  the  future.  Some 
time  we  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  girls.  However,  that  is  not 
before  you  now.  Take  the  boys  and  girls  and  give  them  this  train- 
ing and  you  will  have  them  stronger,  more  intelligent,  and  better 
citizens  by  far. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  agree  with  you  on  all  of  that  and  I  am  very 
^lad  to  sit  and  listen  to  you  discourse  along  th(»e  lines,  but  when. 
It  com^  to  the  ghost-dance  argument,  whether' Japanese  or  German, 
that  does  not  interest  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  hope  the  Japanese  ghost  will  not  dance,  but  if  we 
are  as  weak  and  unready  as  we  were  before,  it  might  conclude  to 
do  so.    Who  can  tell? 

The  Chairman.  Beferring  again  to  the  statement  that  you  niade 
about  immigration,  would  not  the  universal  training  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  children  of  immigrants  aSgifiOOl^^GlX^lsre  old 
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enoufi^h  to  go  into  the  training  camps  much  better  American  citi- 
zens! 

Mr.  Gross.  Incomparably  better.  The  cantonments  have  been  the 
only  institutions  that  we  have  that  take  people  of  all  walks  of  life, 
oil  nationalities,  and  turn  them  out  as  American  citizens.  They 
have  done  it.  Tliree  or  four  years  ago  that  was  problematical.  Now 
we  have  4,000,000  "  Exhibit  A."  We  Know  what  tne  cantonments  will 
do.  To  deny  the  boys  the  benefits  of  these  training  camps  in  making 
them  stronger  and  better  men,  I  think  would  be  a  moral  crime. 

Mr.  McKenzze.  You  say  that  we  could  put  these  men  into  tliese 
various  training  camps  and  make  them  100  per  cent  American?  I 
think  there  would  be  considerable  improvement  and  it  would,  be 
one  way  of  improving  them,  but  I  am  still  of  the  belief  that  there 
is  something  in  the  breed. 

Mr.  Gross.  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  those  training  camps  have  demon- 
strated that  they  have  done  more  to  benefit  the  types  of  the  human 
race  in  six  months  than  scientific  breeding  of  farm  animals  has 
done  in  40  years.   Now,  why  neglect  the  boy  and  develop  the  steer! 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  do  not  think  I  could  quite  agree  with  you  on 
that 

Mr.  Gross.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  people  are  ready  for  this 
legislation.  The  people  will  back  you  up  in  it.  Differentiate  sharply 
the  understanding  that  the  boy  is  not  going  into  war,  is  not  going 
into  the  Army;  he  is  trained  for  service,  any  service  that  is  required. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  the  difference  between  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  proposed  here  and  the  so-called  Prussian  system,  which 
took  the  boys  for  two  or  three  years,  not  only  for  training  but  also 
for  actual  service  in  the  Army,  while  the  American  system  pro- 
poses simply  to  train  the  boys. 

Mr.  Gross.  And  he  does  not  go  into  the  Army  at  all  and  he  is  bene- 
fited eveiT  single  day. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  James.  I  have  Imown  some  people  that  were  strong  on  mili- 
tary training  a  few  years  ago,  because  they  thought  it  meant  train- 
mg  their  boys,  and  they  would  only  be  called  to  fight  for  their 
country,  but  the  last  few  months  tHey  have  changecT  their  minds 
because  they  are  afraid  under  the  present  scheme  Uiat  these  boys  will 
not  only  be  called  to  fight  for  America,  to  be  trained  up  for  America, 
but  they  may  also  be  used  to  fight  for  Afghanistan,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  countries,  and  my  present  impression  from  people  that  I  have 
talked  with  is  that  just  so  long  as  these  boys  can  be  called  for  any 
other  army  except  the  American,  you  are  not  going  to  find  the  same 
strong  feeling  for  universal  trainmg  that  we  did  have. 

Mr.  Gboss.  These  boys  can  only  be  called  to  service  by  an  act  of 
Congress;  any  policing  at  home  or  abroad  must  be  done  by  some 
other  force ;  these  boys  can  not  be  reached. 

There  is  one  little  paragraph  I  have  in  this  pamphlet  that  ought 
to  be  clearly  set  forth.  I  have  discussed  this  question  with  labor 
leaders,  a  lot  of  them,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion;  some  of 
them  are  for  it  and  some  against  it.  The  fellow  who  is  against  it 
does  not  know  what  it  means  or  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
out.  One  of  the  most  influential  leaders  in  this  country — ^not  Mr. 
Gompers,  but  a  very  prominent  and  brainy  man,  ^iyv  ""^^^S^^ 
talked  the  matter  over  for  an  hour — said :  "  I  an^nleabytxiaOO^ii^y 
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that  is  all  right."  He  also  said :  "  Eliminate  the  word  military  all 
you  can."  1  talked  about  preparedness.  He  said:  "Why,  that  is 
all  right."  I  said,  "The  old  Chamberlain-Kahn  bill  provided  that 
those  trained  could  be  called  only  in  case  of  war,  in  case  Congress  de- 
clared war.  They  could  not  be  called  to  suppress  strikes  and  riots 
and  internal  troubles.  That  would  be  for  the  police,  the  State 
troops,  or  ultimately,  perhaps,  the  Federal  Regulars,  but  these  men 
could  not  be  made  a  party  to  it."   He  said:  "That  is  different." 

Then  I  said,  "  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  will  ever  be- 
come employers  of  labor.  Ninety  per  cent  will  be  workers,  and  if 
they  can  not  take  care  of  themselves,  God  help  them!"  He  said, 
"  I  am  for  that  proposition."   There  is  a  big  man,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  insert  any  of  those  pamphlets? 

Mr.  Gross.  No  ;  I  think  not.   It  will  cumber  the  record. 

Last  January  I  was  at  a  luncheon  at  which  eight  were  present, 
and  this  big  labor  man  and  another  labor  leader  were  two  of  them, 
and  we  discussed  training  all  the  afternoon.  Those  men  came  in 
there  prejudiced  against  it.  They  went  out  for  it.  Two  weeks 
later  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  had  its  annual  meeting 
down  at  Bloomington,  and  the  socialistic  extreme,  those  on  the  outer 
fringe,  brought  in  a  resolution  condemning  universal  military  train- 
ing. This  man  who  was  at  the  luncheon  got  up  and  opposed  it  and 
had  it  sent  back  to  the  committee,  where  it  was  changed  so  that  it 
was  rather  helpful  than  otherwise,  because  he  foimd  me  proposition 
was  sound  ana  right 

The  world  is  in  a  chaotic  condition  and  the  public  mind  occupied 
with  other  subjects,  but  let  me  say  this;  the  record  will  show  that 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  leading  papers  of  this  country  are 
for  this  proposition  to-day. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  has  been  more  or  less  so  for  four  or  five  years. 

Speaking  of  your  questionnaire,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  I  had  a  questionnaire  of 
the  Menvbers  of  Congress,  and  out  of  436  Members  at  that  time  1 
did  not  find  more  than  2  that  favored  military  training.  I  was  not 
quite  able  to  understand  the  atitude  of  Congress  on  that  subject.  I 
know  the  sentiment  of  Congress  is  much  more  favorable  at  this  time 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  they  had  not  studied  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sakford.  But  at  that  time  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
were  very  actlvd  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  can  see  two  men  right  in  this  room  that  were  in 
favor  of  it 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  had  a  questionnaire,  but  I  could  not  find  but  two 
who  were  in  favor  of  imiversal  training. 
Mr.  Gross.  In  Congress? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 
Since  that  time  I  have  found  40  or  50  that  are  in  favor  of  the  idea. 

Mr.  Grom.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  them  are  for  it. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  Congress  to-day  was 
much  more  favorable,  but  I  want  to  say  that  outside  of  Congress  I 
have  never  discussed  this  question  with  anybody  but  what,  atter  we 
had  discussed  it  long  enough,  he  was  convinced  as  to  the  nierits  of 
the  proposition.  j 
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1^.  Ghoss.  The  question  is,  if  that  is  true,  as  the  proposition  has 
merit,  is  it  not  a  good  plan  to  say,  "  Yes,  we  will  put  this  thiiijg 
through  and  they  will  applaud  it  as  soon  as  they  find  out  what  it 

is"? 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  The  only  attitude  for  the  Member  of  Confess  to 
take  is  whether  it  is  right,  because  the  people  will  be  with  hun  if  it 
is  right. 

Mr.  Gboss.  I  was  out  at  Waterloo,  wliere  they  had  a  dairy  show, 
and  I  was  to  speak.  There  were  about  1,800  or  2,000  people  sitting 
in  the  stand  there.  I  was  down  with  the  cattle  in  the  sawdust  riiijj. 
I  spoke  to  them  on  the  matter  of  training.  It  was  a  typical  audi- 
ence, some  from  outside  of  the  State,  of  course.  After  I  got  through 
I  asked  for  a  show  of  hands,  and  the  hands  came  up  from  all  over, 
and  I  said,  "Now,  those  who  are  opposed  to  it,"  and  two  fellows 
put  up  their  hands,  looked  around  and  saw  that  nobody  else  was 
against  it,  and  then  drew  them  down. 

The  Chaibman.  A  very  illuminating  incident  occurred  about  six 
weeks  ago.  The  Literary  Digest  generally  quotes  the  various  papers 
of  the  countr;^  upon  the  issues  berore  the  people.  Immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  these  bills  for  universal  training,  the  Literary 
Digest  published  a  statement  about  it,  and  the  only  paper  that  was 
emoted  as  opposed  to  the  proposition  was  the  socialist  paper  up  in 
^ew  York,  the  Call.  All  the  other  quotations  were  from  the  leading 
papers  in  the  countrj'  and  all  favored  it. 

mr.  Jahes.  Was  the  bill  that  tliey  favored  the  War  Department 
bill  or  the  Chamberlain  bill  ? 

The  Chairhak.  They  did  not  say  which  bill. 

Mr.  Gkoss.  They  get  confused  if  you  talk  bills.  They  do  not  know 
what  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  They  favor  the  proposition.  Of  course,  in  the 
final  analysis  whatever  bill  is  adopted  will  probably  be  a  composite 
bill  embracing  the  views  very  largely  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  and  the  views  of  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  will  offer  amendments  for  adoption  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Gboss.  I  would  be  delighted  if  the  members  of  this  committee 
would  read  a  little  circular  like  this.  It  is  just  off  the  press. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  insert  that  in  the  hearings  1 

Mr.  Gross.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

(The  pamphlet  follows:) 

THIS  CONQBE88  WILL  PBOBABI.Y  PASS  A  BILL  FOB  UNR'EBSAI.  TRAININO  UNDEB 

UmTASY  DI8CIPUNB. 

Noiz. — Those  trained  can  only  be  called  for  service  In  case  of  war.  They 
can  not  be  mobilized  for  suppression  of  strikes  or  rioting.  .That  is  the  function 
of  the  police,  the  State  troops,  and  the  Rejmlar  Army. 

If  rhe  main  purpose  is  merely  to  make  the  boy  a  soldier,  the  bill  will  fall  to 
satis^  the  people.  It  will  not  meet  the  situation  or  give  the  Iwys  a  square 
deal.  The  aim  must  be  a  higher  nmnhood,  a  better  citizen,  and  a  stron^r, 
healthier  man— a  rebuilding  of  American  manhood. 

Tlie  cantonments  have  almost  performed  minicles  in  rebuilding  manhood. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  great  surprises  growing  out  of  the  war.  The  training 
period  In  the  cantonments  will  be  the  greatest  event  of  the  average  boy's  life. 
Here  he  will  meet  fellows  of  like  age,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  aU 
nationalities,  and  from  all  walks  of  life.  It  will  open  a  new  world  to  him. 
It  will  broaden  his  horizon.  It  will  clarify  his  vision.  It  will  Quicken  his 
iMbaervation.   He  will  grow.   He  will  learn  from  others,  an<^  others 
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from  Iiiin.  He  will  become  acquainted  and  form  lifelong  friendships  under 
conditions  that  are  absolutely  democratic.  All  will  be  upon  the  same  footing, 
and  the  value  of  this  can  not  be  overstated.  It  will  brealc  down  class  dis- 
tinctions; it  will  remove  misconceptions,  prejudices,  and  Jealousies.  The  boys 
will  get  to  understand  each  other;  and  in  after  years,  when  they  meet,  each 
wearing  the  Insignia  of  training,  tb&e  will  be  a  bond  of  frlenddilp  between 
them  growing  out  of  a  common  experience.  This  training  Is  just  what  1b 
needed  to  square  the  shoulders,  expand  the  chest.  Increase  the  lung  capacl^, 
and  to  show  the  boy  that  his  body  is  a  wonderful  machine  and  teach  him  how 
to  take  care  of  It ;  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  Infection  through  careless 
morals  and  the  advantages  of  clean  living.  The  Federal  discipline  brings 
about  changes  of  habits,  promotes  orderliness,  neatness,  promptness,  courtesy, 
and  consideration.  It  develops  all  the  manly  qualities.  It  takes  the  kinks  out 
of  the  wayward  and  headstrong.  }t  makes  the  "  sissy  "  boy  every  inch  a  man 
and  the  "  sassy  "  boy  a  gentleman.  No  donbt  the  reader  can  recall  boy  after 
boy  who  seemed  h<^less  who  has  been  made  over  In  the  training  camp  so 
that  they  are  now  a  credit  to  their  families  and  aseful  citizens — all  this  and 
more  by  six  months*  training.  The  average  boy  will  get  more  lasting  good 
out  of  the  six  months  of  such  training  than  he  will  acquire  in  four  times  that 
period  spent  anywhere  else. 

Two  plans  are  being  considered.  One  may  be  colled  the  three  months*  plan 
and  the  other  the  six  months'  plan — the  one  we  urge.  The  first  or  shorter 
period  of  three  months'  Intensive  training  in  the  fundametals  of  Infantry  war* 
fare  means  hard,  grueling  work.  The  boy,  of  course,  will  get  considerable 
benefit  in  health  and  physical  development  along  with  the  training,  but  he  will 
miss  most  of  the  wonderful  advantages  that  six  months'  training  would  give 
him,  and  this  ought  not  to  be. 

The  reasons  stated  for  the  shorter  period  are  that  the  expense  is  less  and 
that  it  takes  less  of  the  boy's  time.  The  military  authorities  have  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  registration,  physical  examination,  mobilization  and  demo- 
bilization, and  maintenance  for  three  months  will  be  $144  per  boy.  The  oniy 
increase  for  a  six  months*  period  will  be  the  maintenance  for  the  additional 
three  months— say.  $75— or  a  total  of  $219  as  against  $144. 

Now,  as  to  "  saving  the  boy's  time  ** — while  training  he  will  be  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  his  time.  Every  day  will  be  golden.  If  not  there,  where 
would  he  be?  A  few  In  school,  some  working,  some  loafing  around  pool  rooms, 
others  hitting  the  high  places  and  spending  money  at  popular  resorts,  ana 
others  just  drifting  or  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  Every  military 
authority,  every  experienced  educator,  and  every  medical  man  knows  that  tix 
months  Is  as  short  a  time  as  should  be  given  for  the  moral,  mental,  and 
ph.v.sical  development  necessary  to  butid  up  a  strong  and  virile  manhood, 
correct  and  change  bad  habits  to  good  ones,  create  respect  for  authority,  teach 
self-control,  and  check  tendencies  to  crime.  The  highest  authorities  agree  that 
rix  months  of  this  training  will  reduce  crime  at  least  one-half,  and  this  would 
wipe  out  the  expense  of  the  extra  training.  In  short,  where  one  reason  can  be 
given  for  a  three  months*  training  period,  four  better  reasons  can  be  named 
In  support  of  the  six  months'  plan. 

Oive  the  boy  a  chance. — ^The  purpose  of  the  training  should  not  be  merely  to  [ 
make  soldiers,  but  to  develop  splendid  trained  citizens,  subject  to  call  and  ' 
ready  to  defend  their  flag,  and  capable  of  doing  it,  and  to  defend  American  honor 
and  traditions  with  a  strong  right  arm.  Modem  warfare  is  becoming  more  and 
more  complex.  Six  months  surely  will  prepare  the  boy  more  adequately  for 
this  than  is  possible  In  a  period  of  three  months.  Train  the  boys  to  live  for 
their  country  and  help  to  make  it  the  best  place  on  earth  to  lire  In.  If  properly 
managed,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  drlllmaster  and  the  schoolmaster,  the 
training  camp  will  do  more  In  sis  months  along  the  lines  of  health,  education, 
and  citizenship  than  any  two  years  in  the  boy's  entire  life. 

What  universal  training  for  citizenthip  and  national  defence  meant. — The 
plan  we  recommend :  That  every  boy,  as  he  enters  bis  nineteenth  year,  be  regis- 
tered and  physically  examined,  as  was  done  in  the  selective  draft.  Those  found 
defective  but  curable  shall  have  remedial  treatment  furnished  by  the  parent 
If  flnandaUy  able,  and  if  not.  then  by  the  Federal  Government  When  fully 
restored  the  boy  must  enter  the  next  training  class.  Except  as  noted  below,  all 
yoni^  men  will  be  required  to  take  at  the  cantonments  a  course  of  training  and 
instruction  under  military  discipline  for  a  period  of  six  months  for  citizen- 
ship, health,  physical  development,  Americanization,  and  for  national  defense. 
The  training  shall  include  Instruction  in  the  duties  and  obliratlons  of  dtlzen- 
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ship,  history  of  the  United  States,  use  of  the  Boyish  language,  and  such  voca- 
tlonal  and  other  training  and  shop  or  field  work  as  may  be  found  practicable, 
this  to  be  determined  by  regulation.  The  President  shall  designate  the  nnmber 
who  shall  receive  naval  training,  ond  so  far  as  practicable  these  shall  be 
selected  from  among  those  who  prefer  that  branch  of  the  service. 

Exemptions:  Those  are  exempt  from  training  who  are  the  sole  support  of 
dei)endents.  Young  men  in  schools  or  colleges  may  have  the  training  tempo- 
rarily postponed,  to  be  taken  at  a  later  i>erlod ;  and  if  the  school  or  college 
provides  acceptable  military  training,  a  credit  will  be  given  therefor,  thereby 
shortening  the  period  of  training  reaulred  in  the  cantonments.  In  no  event, 
however,  shall  the  training  In  the  cantonments  be  less  than  three  months. 
Those  dassifled  as  mentally  or  morally  unfit  for  training  shall  be  dealt  with 
In  separate  units.  The  regulations  shall  provide  for  safeguarding  the  morals 
of  young  men  in  training  and  for  such  recreation  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Pr^Ident. 

Write  your  Members  of  Congress  ahout  this. — Congress  Is  now  considering  the 
question  of  a  permanent  military  policy,  and  universal  military  training  Is  a 
feature  of  that  policy.  The  plan  we  favor  is  a  first-class,  well-trained  standing 
Army  of  whatever  size  Is  actually  necessary  for  peace-time  requirements.  Every 
man  not  needed  for  this  purpose  should  be  left  in  the  Industries  to  increase 
production.  Then  Inaugurate  a  system  of  universal  training  of  the  youth  of 
the  land  under  military  discipline,  so  that  we  may  have  quickly  ftvallable  mil- 
lions of  young  men,  If  need  be.  ready  and  able  to  defend  the  country  la  case  of 
war.  Six  m<mtli8  of  training  and  Instruction  will  provide  this  and  at  the  same 
time  make  every  man  stronger,  healthier,  a  better  father,  a  more  efficient 
worker,  and  a  letter  citizen. 

We  believe  in  giving  the  boy  every  possible  opportunity  to  aid  him  In  his  life 
work,  so  that  he  can  fight  his  own  life  battles  more  successfully  because  of  the 
training  received.  The  training  camp  and  the  training  period  hold  wonderful 
possibilities  for  falm,  and  the  full  benefits  should  be  his.  Tou  are  certainly 
interested  In  tills  vital  question ;  it  will  mean  a  new  cIvlUzaton  and  a  better 
and  safer  world  to  live  in.  Therefore  we  urge  you  to  read  this  circular  care- 
fully and.  If  you  agree  with  us,  write  to  your  Congressman  and 'both  United 
States  Senators  and  urge  them  to  support  a  bill  for  six  months'  universal 
training  along  the  lines  proposed  instead  of  a  three  months'  bill.  The  Congress- 
man and  Senators  in  Washington  represent  yon.  As  a  rule  they  are  hlRh-cIass, 
conscientious  men,  anxious  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  desirous  of  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so.  They  are  glad 
to  have  their  constituents  take  an  interest  in  matters  before  them,  and  are  glad 
to  hear  from  them  upon  any  question. 

We  muat  look  ahead  and  be  ready. — ^We  know  we  face  new  condition*!  now 
that  the  war  Is  over.  We  shall  need  strength  to  do  it.  We  know  we  shall  have 
an  Miormous  national  debt  and  a  heavy  interest  charge  to  meet.  We  know  that 
we  must  face  intense  competition  in  the  world's  markets,  and  we  must  meet  it 
successfully.  We  know  n  new  economic  order  must  be  worked  out  that  will 
more  equitably  distribute  profits.  We  know  that  the  prime  factor  in  meeting 
the  future  is  man  power.  This  must  be  augmented  and  brought  to  the  maxi- 
mum In  value  and  eflUcIency.  As  never  before.  Uncle  Sam  will  need  a  family 
of  trained  and  sturdy  workers  to  help  him  on  his  feet.  In  the  new  order  there 
will  be  no  room  for  the  weak  and  inefflctent  We  must  go  on  or  go  under; 
-which  Shan  It  be? 

Training  will  Increase  our  man  power  at  least  50  per  cent  and  In  many  cases 
it  will  double  it. 

Meltinff  pots. — These  training  camps  are  the  real  melting  pots  that  bring 
about  quick  and  definite  results.  They  will  Americanize  the  Nation  more 
quickly  than  anything  else  can.  Into  these  camps  go  a  conglomerate  mass  rep- 
resenting every  nation  that  is  with  us,  all  classes  of  society,  young  men  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  out  of  them  come  sturdy, 
disciplined,  liberty-loving,  flag-respecting  citizens,  who  will  (dve  us  a  higher 
and  better  dvlc  life  than  be  ever  dreamed  of.  They  will. stabilize  our  country 
and  make  democracy  real,  efficient,  and  lasting.  They  will  unify  us. 

The  schools  ean  not  do  if.— Some  persons  with  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
say :  "  Let  the  schools  give  this  trailing.''  The  answer  is  that  at  the  training 
age  less  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  are  In  any  school  whatever.  Schools 
do  not  and  can  not  enforce  the  required  discipline.  They  comprise  such  small 
units  that  they  would  utterly  fail  as  melting  pots  and  builders  of  our  civic  life. 
No  plan  will  succeed  that  does  not  reach  all  the  boys  without  ^trtg^m^^r 
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discrimination ;  and  that  means  universal  obligatory  training.  Nothing  else 
will  do.   There  Is  no  subatltute  for  It 

No  danger  of  militarism.— illllt&Ty  domination  In  a  republic  like  ours  never 
has  and  never  can  take  place.  Civil  niithorlty  will  always  be  supreme.  Secre- 
tary of  War  Baker  said  on  March  12  in  Paris :  "  In  America,  as  in  France,  we 
have  a  civilian  Secretary  of  War  and  civil  power  Is  supreme." 

President  Wilson  closed  his  message  to  Congress  on  Pebrnary  12  with  these 
words :  "  The  power  of  the  Unltwl  States  is  a.  menace  to  no  nation  or  people. 
It  will  never  be  used  In  ai^sr^sslon  or  for  the  aggrandizement  of  any  selflsh 
interest  of  our  own.  It  springs  out  of  freedom  and  Is  for  the  service  of 
freedom."   No  truer  word  was  ever  spoken. 

His  eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  says  that  "Universal  military  training 
with  us  is  the  very  antithesis  of  militarism." 

It  is  the  cure  for  It. 

Finally,  do  you  believe  that  the  wonderful  discipline  and  training  our  boys 
have  had  will  make  them  a  menace  to  their  country? 

Overseas  boys  are  for  it. — ^Practically  every  boy  in  the  service  admits  that  he 
is  stronger  and  healthier  because  of  the  training  in  the  cantonments.  A  few  are 
antagonistic  because  they  felt  they  did  not  get  a  square  deal  and  that  they  have 
not  now  the  kind  of  a  Job  they  want.  They  are  tired  of  war,  yet  nine  out  of  ten 
believe  in  the  training  that  we  propose,  and  that  every  boy  should  have  it 

TO  THK  MEN  or  AMKUICA. 

[Br  Bose  Tmmball,  Scottsdal^  Aria.] 

You  talk  of  your  breed  of  cattle. 

And  plan  for  a  higher  strain, 
Tou  double  the  food  of  the  pasture. 

You  heap  up  the  measure  of  grain ; 
You  draw  on  the  wits  of  the  Nation, 

To  better  the  barn  and  the  i>en; 
But  what  are  you  doing,  my  brothers, 

To  better  the  breed  of  men? 

You  boast  of  your  Mot^ns  and  Hrrefords, 

Of  the  worth  of  a  calf  or  a  colt. 
And  scoff  at  the  scrub  and  the  mongrel. 

As  worthy  a  fool  or  a  dolt ; 
You  mention  the  points  of  your  roadster, 

With  many  a  "  wherefore  "  and  "  when," 
But,  ah,  are  you  conning  ray  brothers, 

Tlie  worth  of  the  children  of  men? 

You  talk  of  your  roan-colored  filly, 

Your  heifer  so  shapely  and  sleek, 
No  pln<v  Phnll  be  filled  in  your  stauchlonH, 

By  stock  that's  unworthy  or  weak. 
But  what  of  the  stock  of  your  household  I 

Have  they  wandered  beyond  your  ken? 
O,  what  Is  reveale<l  in  the  rountl-up 

That  brands  the  daughters  of  men? 

And  what  of  yonr  boy?  Have  you  measured 

His  needs  for  a  growing  year? 
Does  your  mark  as  his  sire,  in  his  features, 

Mean  less  than  your  brand  on  a  steer? 
Thoroughbred — that  Is  your  watchwoi-d, 

For  stable  and  pasture  and  pen ; 
But  what  is  your  word  for  the  homestead  t 

Answer,  you  breeders  of  men  T 

UNIVEBSAX  UILTTABT  TRAININQ  UUOVX. 
[1322  Flrat  National  Bank  BalMIng,  CUeago.] 

President,  Howard  H.  Gross;  treasurer,  John  J.  Mitchell;  chairman  executive 
committee,  Frank  O.  Logan. 

Directors. — Henry  M.  Byllesby,  engineer,  Chicago;  Clarence  Sr^unk.  invest- 
ments, Cblcago;  Alexander  M.  White,  New  York  City;  O^ctorb^^jlQic^Ppab- 
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Usher,  Chicago  Dally  News;  James  A.  Flatherty,  supreme  knight.  Knights  of 
Colombns,  Pblladelphia ;  William  H.  GbUds,  manufacturer.  New  Yorlc;  H. 
Walters,  chairman  board,  Atlantic  Coast  Line ;  Charles  6.  Cnrtls,  manufacturer, 
New  York;  Guy  Emerson,  banker,  New  York;  William  Wrlgley,  jr.,  manufac- 
turer. Chicago;  John  T.  Pratt,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Albert  H.  I^b, 
merchant,  Chicago;  John  S.  Goodwin,  farmer,  Napervllle,  Hi.;  George  W.  Per- 
kins, financier,  New  York;  John  Borden,  financier,  Chicago;  B.  E.  Sunny,  presi- 
dent. Chicago  Telephone  Co. ;  Karl  H.  Betir,  manufacturer.  New  York ;  Danlei 
J.  Keefe,  former  vice  president  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews,  University  of  Chicago;  Chesley  R.  Perry,  secretary  International  As- 
sociation Rotary  Clubs ;  Wrigbt  A.  Patterson,  etlltor.  Western  Newspaper  Union ; 
Frank  D.  Stout,  tran^rtation,  Chicago ;  H.  H.  Merrick,  president  Association 
CDmmerce,  Chicago. 

Advitory  ammittee. — Henry  H.  Plndell,  publisher,  Peoria  Journal;  E.  P. 
Ripley,  pre^dent  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Chicago ;  Charles  A.  Hlnsch,  banker,  Cin- 
cinnati; Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Baltimore;  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  permanent 
standing  clerk,  Presbyterian  Church ;  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  president  University 
of  Chicago;  Julius  Rosenwald,  merchant,  Chicago;  Russell  H.  Conweli,  D.  D., 
founder  City  College,  Philadelphia;  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.  D.,  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn;  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Chi- 
cago; R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  manufacturer,  Chicago;  F.  D.  Cobum,  ex-secretary  of 
apiculture  of  Kansas ;  Henry  D.  Lindsley,  president  American  Legion,  Texas ; 
Edward  L.  Ryerson,  manufoctnrer ;  Chicago;  Horace  S.  Wilkinson,  manu&c- 
turer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Ike  T.  Pryor,  live  stock,  Texas ;  Henry  L.  Stimson,  ex- 
Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Jasies.  How  would  you  take  care  of  these  young  men  who 
go  out  to  camp  and  who  go  home  without  leave,  or  do  something 
out  of  the  ordinary? 

Mr.  Gross.  In  the  matter  of  punishment? 

Mr.  jAifEs.  In  the  matter  of  punishment. 

Mr.  Gross.  That  is  a  matter  tor  regulation.  I  have  not  thought 
about  it. 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  give  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  camp  disciplinary  power. 

Mr.  Gross.  You  have  to  nave  disciplinary  power.  Discipline  has 
been  negligible  in  the  American  home,  and  boys  grow  up  (and  girls 
too)  without  proper  restraint.  What  we  need  above  everything,  is 
better  discipline. 

Mr.  James.  It  makes  a  difference  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
court-martialed  or  not.  The  Secretary  of  War  said  he  was  in  favor 
of  these  men  being  tried  by  court-martial  the  same  as  men  in  the 
Begular  Army. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  would  not  do  that.  I  would  do  as  they  do  in  the 
military  schools,  let  them  have  a  14-pound  gun  and  carry  it  around 
on  their  shoulders,  around  in  a  circle,  and  tire  themselves  out. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  that  situation  was  met  rather  well  at  the 
so-called  Plattsburg  camp  before  the  war.  When  a  man  went  in  to 
tafee  f^is  training,  ne  went  on  his  honor.  He  was  his  own  discipli- 
nuian.   In  a  few  days  they  settled  right  down. 

The  Chairman,  When  vou  have  600,000  or  700,000  young  men 
gathered  in  cantonments  for  training,  you  are  bound  to  have  some 
who  are  refractory  and  possibly  you  would  have  to  use  a  little 
stronger  method  to  keep  them  in  check  than  you  would  die  average 
young  man. 

Mr.  San  FORD.  Some  of  them  would  commit  crimes. 
1404^ — 19 — 15  3 
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The  Chairman.  Exactly ;  and  on  the  whole  discipline  would  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  men  better  citizens  and  to  obey  the  law. 
Mr-  Gboss.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gross,  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  you  and  the  Bishop  have  taken  a  long  trip 
to  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  your  study  and  experience,  ana 
we  thank  you. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  feel  like  this,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  of  su- 


through,  I  am  going  to  do,  and  want  to  do,  and  do  enthusiastically. 
Mr.  James.  Has  your  association  any  bill  of  its  own? 
Mr.  Gross.  No;  we  have  drawn  no  bill.   I  worked  for  several 
weelra  on  the  Chamberlain-Kahn  bill  two  years  ago,  uid  I  think  that 
is  a  pretty  good  bill. 

Mr.  James.  It  is  a  good  deal  different  so  far  as  section  9  is  con- 
cerned in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  would  not  stand  for  that  for  a  moment.  I  should 
oppose  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  as  most  of  us  feel,  that  it  should  be  for 
training  onl^,  with  no  idea  of  inducting  the  young  man  into  the 
military  service  in  time  of  peace  i 

Mr.  Gross.  Its  design  ^ould  be  to  train  all  tliese  boys  so  that 
they  can  render  service  in  defense  of  their  country.  The  Govern- 
ment has  no  moral  right  to  put  an  untrained  man  into  the  ranks 
where  he  is  simply  cannon  fodder.  The  Government  ^ould  train 
him  to  the  point  where  he  can  render  that  service  with  the  highest 
efficiency  and  with  the  least  personal  risk.  There  is  no  other  way. 
You  talk  about  the  league  all  you  like,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
last  analysis,  we  must  have  a  great  military  power  available  in  a 
trained  citizenry,  not  an  army  of  a  million,  nobody  wants  this.  We 
want  an  Army  of  the  size  required  in  peace  time  and  a  stnmg  Navy, 
and  to  have  back  in  the  fields,  in  the  factories,  and  on  the  farms  a 
source  of  supply  to  draw  upon  to  any  limit. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  of  trouble. 

Mr.  James.  If  you  have  this  system  of  military  training,  would 
it  require  a  very  large  standing  army? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  have  no  jud^nent  about  that.  I  should  say  the 
Army  could  be  much  less  that  it  could  without  the  training,  but 
I  am  not  an  authority  upon  the  question  of  the  number  of  men 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  Army.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  studied 
it.  I  have  been  talking  only  about  a  subject  that  I  have  worked  on 
and  studied  over  and  conferred  with  the  best  authorities  on  for 
the  last  three  years,  namely,  universal  training. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  giving  a  curbstone  opinion,  but, 
in  your  judgment,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  as  large  a  stand- 
ing arm;^  if  you  had  universal  training  as  you  would  have  to  have 
without  it? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  think  that  if  you  have  universal  training,  in  case 
of  trouble,  you  would  be  safe  with  a  standing  ai-my  that  would  be 
much  smaller  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Its  only  office  would  be  to  stand  as  a  police  force 
in  time  of  peace? 
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Mr.  Gross.  You  would  have  to  watch  the  borders  and  many  things 
of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  And  eng:a^  in  the  training  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  do  not  know  how  many  men  it  would  require. 

Mr.  James.  Fundamentally,  your  policy  would  be  this,  re^rdless 
of  the  title  of  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  this  becomes  a  part  of  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Government  to  train  boys  for  duties  of  citizenship, 
you  would  train  them  for  the  national  defense  through  this  system  as 
a  part  of  that  education  necessary  to  make  them  good  citizens? 

Bishop  Fallows.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  ^t  good  citizens. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  Of  course  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  shortage  of  agricultural  labor  in  this  country?  That  is 
one  of  the  places  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gross.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now.  in  connection  witli  the  vocational  training 
suj^^ested  by  our  good  friend,  the  bishop,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  include  a  sort  of  back-to-the-farm  movement  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  would  not  mix  it.  I  will  tell  you  this,  Mr.  McKen- 
zie, I  studied  that  farm  problem  a  long  time.  I  was  raised  on  the 
farm.  I  was  back  of  the  Smith-Lever  extension  act  for  three  years, 
getting  it  through.  It  has  worked  very  well,  too.  The  thing  that 
the  American  boy  has  got  to  learn  is  to  work ;  not  to  sit  in  a  mahog- 
any chair  behind  the  desk  and  boss  the  other  fellow,  but  do  a  little 
work.  That  is  what  we  have  to  teach  the  American  boy,  and  he 
will  respond  whenever  the  emoluments  are  sufficient,  and  as  farm- 
ing is  conducted  nowadays  it  is  a  profitable  business  and  the  boys 
will  stay  on  the  farm,  give  them  an  automobile  and  good  roads  

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Gross  (continuing).  Which  we  were  getting  in  Illinois,  and 
it  will  help  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm.  But  I  want  to  say  this: 
It  has  be«i  said  that  it  will  take  six  months  out  of  a  boy's  life  for 
the  training.  It  takes  more  than  six  months  out  of  his  life  to  send 
him  to  school.  Why?  Because  education  is  necessary.  A  boy  in  a 
training  camp  for  six  months  is  making  a  gain  three  times  as  fast 
as  he  could  in  school,  and  he  can  not  work  on  a  farm  and  take  the 
training  at  the  same  time;  nor  can  he  work  on  the  farm  and  go  to 
school  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  problem  of  the  scarcity  of 
farm  help  in  relation  to  the  military  service  is  as  o\<\  as  the  days 
when  Caesar  and  Pompey  took  away  all  the  men  for  the  armies  and 
left  no  one  to  plant  the  olive  groves  and  attend  the  wine  presses? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  that  way. 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  never  claimed  that  farmers  should  be 
exempted  from  the  conscription  law,  nor  preachers,  nor  medical 
students.  We  are  talking  about  having  national  training  in  these 
camps.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  I  think  it  will  be  fine 
to  have  militarj-  training  for  six  months.  Give  them  six  months' 
military  training  and  forget  about  the  vocational  training.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  vocational  training,  do  not  say  to  the  farmer  boy 
that  here  is  a  good  chance  to  make  an  artisan  or  a  blacksmith,  that 
that  will  be  better  than  farming.   But  if  we  are  going  to  have  na- 
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tional  training,  there  should  be  an  element  of  teaching  to  teach  the 
young  man  that  the  farm  is  a  ^ood  place  after  all. 

Mr.  Gros8.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  this  is  what  I  have  in 
mind.  National  training  is  the  broad  program.  A  boy  is  given  in 
the  forenoon  three  or  four  hours  of  drill  or  training,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  has  a  chance  to  study  or  for  recreation,  or  classes  may 
be  formed  and  he  hears  a  lecture  upon  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
citizenship,  on  the  formation  of  our  Govemment,  so  that  he  will 
nnderstand  something  of  what  our  Government  means,  how  it  is  con- 
stituted, and  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  Government,  so  that 
he  may  understand — especially  that  the  foreigner  may  understand. 
Take  the  foreigner,  now;  all  he  understands  about  the  police  force 
is  that  he  gets  Jiimself  arrested  and  punished,  and  that  is  all  he 
knows  about  government.  The  training  camp  will  teach  him  some- 
thing of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  what  he  is  supposed  to  do,  what 
the  countrv  is  doing  for  him.  It  will  teach  him  to  read  and  write 
the  EngU&li  language,  teach  him  some  of  the  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment. And  then  if  you  find  a  man  who  wante  to  do  a  little  shop 
work,  or  who  is  interested  in  combustion  engines,  or  gasolene  en- 
gines, there  is  a  plant  where  he  can  get  the  best  instruction  possible 
if  he  wants  to  talce  it.  If  he  wants  to  go  out  here  on  40  acres  where 
they  are  doing  farming  and  see  some  experiments,  he  can  do  that.  Let 
the  boy  follow  his  own  bent  so  far  as  his  extra  time  is  concerned.  If 
you  put  a  boy  in  camp  and  give  him  8  or  10  hours  of  drill  a  day, 
as  would  be  necessair  in  a  three  months'  period,  it  would  be  cruel. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  of  the  opinion,  tiien,  that  vocational 
training  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  relaxation  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  That  is  it.  It  will  interest  the  boy,  and  he  will  feel 
that  he  is  getting  something  different.  He  will  go  home  and  admit 
that  the  training  was  the  best  thing  possible  for  him. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  boy  wanting  vocational  train- 
ing canget  the  fundamental  principles  of  agriciuture  just  as  well 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  does  not  go  out  on  the  farm, 
except  as  he  goes  to  the  farm  that  is  nearest  to  where  they  are  ex- 
perimenting with  vegetables  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  going  three  months  would 
have  to  drill  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  thing  a  three  months'  plan  is  absolutely  insufficient. 
I  think  it  would  be  almost  a  crime  to  limit  it  to  three  months.  Six 
months  is  the  minimum  in  which  vou  can  do  the  thing  necessary  to 
be  done,  rarrect  his  habits,  give  hun  the  training  he  ought  to  have, 
and  not  overwork  him.  You  put  the  man  ri^ht  out  in  Brother  Hull*8 
district  there  three  months  in  the  siunmer  time,  doing  the  hard  work 
they  have  to  do,  and  some  of  the  boys  could  not  stand  it. 

Mr.  James.  You  could  not  give  a  man  vocational  training  if  you 
only  had  him  three  months? 

Mr.  Gross.  No;  I  think  three  months  is  too  short. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  will  take  one  month  to  inoculate  him  against 
diseases. 

Mr.  Gross.  There  is  one  other  point  that  will  come,  too.  I  know 
what  the  draft  disclosed  in  regard  to  venereal  diseases.  The  training 
camp  will  teach  the  boy  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  it  will  be  weO 
worth  all  it  costs  from  that  point  of  view.  Gen.  Wood  told  me  that 
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among  his  40,000  men  there  were  nearly  10,000  afifected  in  that  way, 
and  ^at  during  three  montl^  only  6  new  cases  developed.  Why, 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  boys  been  so  well  taken  care 
of  as  daring  this  war.  We  perhaps  might  improve  on  it  the  second 
time,  but  it  is  a  great  achievement  of  the  medical  organization  in 
this  war — beyond  anything  ever  known  before. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Army  doctors,  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army, 
gave  these  lectures  with  pictures  to  show  the  men  in  a  positive  man- 
ner just  how  these  diseases  originated  and  how  a  man  must  act  to 
protect  himself. 

Mr.  Gross.  They  did  what  the  fathers  ought  to  have  done  and  did 
not  do. 

The  Chaibmait.  We  are  very  mudi  obliged  to  you. 


X 
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CoMMriTEK  ON   MILITARY  AfFAIRS, 

IIouPK  OF  Reprf^ientatives, 

Thursday^  October  1919. 
.  The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

STATEHEFT  OF  BBIG.  GEN.  PAUL  B.  MALOKE. 

The  Chairman,  (icnoial,  will  yon  kindly  state  for  the  record, 
briefly,  your  seiTice  in  the  Re^lar  Army  of  the  United  States? 

Gen.  Maloke.  I  was  pxftdiiated  from  the  Military  Academy  in 
1S94,  and  served  as  a  second  lieutenant  and  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Santiago  campaign.  Later  I  served  in  the  same  grade  in  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection. 

From  1901  to  1905  I  waf-  instructor  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

In  190G  I  accontpanied  tlie  army  of  Cuban  pacification  to  Cuba 
and  was  in  turn  provost  marshal  and  judge  advocate  on  the  staff  of 
the  commanding  general.  . 

From  1908  to  1910  I  was  a  sttident  at  the  School  of  the  Line  and 
Staff  College.  I  later  served  on  the  General  Staff  fi-oni  1911  to  1912. 
when  I  was  relieved  bv  the  Manchu  net. 

When  this  war  broW  out  I  was  sent  to  Euroi«  and  was  assigned 
to  the  operations  section,  (ieneral  Staff,  at  Gen.  Pershing's  head- 
•jnarters.  A  little  lator  I  hecauie  chief  of  tmining  (0-5)  and  in 
February,  191ft.  took  command  of  a  regiment,  the  Twenty-third 
United  States  Infantry  of  the  Second  Division.  I  commanded  it 
through  all  the  oi^rations  at  the  front  until  the  25th  of  August, 
1918,  when  I  became  commander  of  the  Tenth  Brigade,  Fifth  Divi- 
sion, and  continued  in  combat  operations  with  that  commfuid  up  to 
the  day  of  the  armistice  and  until  the  2d  of  March,  1919. 

I  have  recently  been  designated  as  the  a^ssistant  commander  of 
the  Infantry  school,  but  have  not  yet  joined  the  school. 

The  Chairman.  General,  have  you  read  the  various  bills  that  are 
pending  before  this  committee  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  Malonf^  I  have  not  read  them  all  completely,  sir.  I  have  read 
them  partially. 

The  Craibman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Army  under  what  is  known  a.s  the  War  Department 
or  General  Staff  bill  ? 

(ren.  Malone.  I  am  only  fairly  familiar,  sir.  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  coming  before  this  committee  until  yesterday. 

The  CuAiRXAN.  Would  you  like  to  txpress  an  opinion  as  to  those 
matters  in  c<mnection  with  the  bills  Uiat  are  pending? 

G^  Maix>ne.  I  would  be  glad,  sir,  to  express  an  opinion  on  any 
pointe  whidi  the  committee  desires  me  to  cover. 
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Mr.  Crago.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman;  why  not  let  the  General 
give  his  idea  of  the  proper  organization. 

The  Chairman.  I  hoped  that  the  General  might  make  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  items  that  are  in  the  bill.  Bat  proceed  in  your  own 
to  make  any  statement  that  you  desire. 

Gen.  Malone.  The  matters  that  have  come  especially  to  my  atten- 
tion are  those  pertaiin^  to  a  chief  of  Infantry  and  to  the  question 
of  promotion  by  selection. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  I  understood  that  it  was  desired  that  I 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  a  chief 
of  Infantry  and  a  chief  of  Cavalry.  My  opinion  is  that  a  chief  of 
Infantry  and  a  chief  of  Cavalry  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
proper  functioning,  training,  organization,  and  equipment  of  these 
tvo  arms. 

Neither  of  these  two  arms  at  present  has  a  chief.  Thei-e  are  chiefs, 
however,  of  the  other  arms  and  services,  all  of  which  are  auxiliary 
and  subordinate  to  the  Infantry  and  merely  contribute  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  that  arm.  If  the  other  amis  need  a  chief  it  would  seem 
almost  axiomatic  that  the  Infantry,  the  dominant  arm  of  the  service, 
would  likewise  need  a  chief.  In  this  connection  we  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  coui'se  pursued  by  foreign  armies.  In  attempting  to 
investigate  what  other  armies  have  done  we  had  recoui'se  especially 
to  the  work  of  the  German  Army  before  the  war  and  the  French 
Army  both  before  and  durins  the  war.  Both  of  these  armies  I  regard 
as  leaders  in  military  thought  and  in  military  organization. 

Looking  over  the  German  organization  before  the  war,  while  wait- 
ing to  be  called  before  the  committee,  I  drew  up  a  rough  sketch  of 
(lie  German  and  French  Army  organization,  both  with  respect  to  this 
question  only.  If  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  submit  a  rough  lead 
pencil  sketch,  I  would  be  glad  to  present  these  to  the  committee. 

I  could  briefly  state  to  the  committee  the  general  organization  and 
show  in  detail  onl^  that  portion  of  the  Grerman  Army  or^anizaticm 
before  the  war  which  refers  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  [The 
committee  indicated  aesent.] 

SKELETON  OLTI.TNE  OK  THR  GKSHAK  ARMY  OHGANIXATlor;   (HEtDRB  THE  WAR). 

The  Bmpttror. 

The  military  CHbinet. 
Tlie  war  ministry. 

Dopjirtmpnts:  1,  2,  3.  4,  R.  a 
Department  2: 
The  general. 
War  (lepartra*'iit. 

Functions:  Organization,  recruitment,  arnianient.  Instruc- 
tion nnil  Institutions  connected  therewith. 
Sections:  (a)  The  army  ae<rtlnn.  (h)  thp  suppty  of  ofB- 
cers  and  noncommissioned  officers,  (c)  the  infamy 
aectiotf,  (d)  the  cavaJrp  tection,  (e)  the  field  artiUertf 
section,'  if)  th*-  foot  iirtillery  sfctton,  (ff)  the  engineer 
and  piontHT  section,  (A)  the  conmiunicntion  se<-tlon. 
(t)  the  nir  scotJon.  (k)  the  chemlcnl  sp<'flDn.  <1)  the 
stKnal  section,  (m)tbe  railway  section  (for  the  dura- 
tloo  of  the  war  only). 

Ttic  Inspections. 

The  corps  commandei's. 

Tlie  great  general  staff. 

*  TlM  Italics  sre  Inawted  to  Uvlte  attenUoa  to  thes*  aeeUona.— P.  B.  U. 
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As  seen  in  the  Bkeleton  outline,  the  German  Anny  organization  is 
divided  into  the  following  great  departments:  The  military  cabinet, 
the  war  ministry,  the  inspections,  the  coi-ps  commanders,  the  great 
general  staff. 

I  take  up  only  one  subhead,  the  war  ministi*y,  which  was  divided 
into  six  great  groups. 

The  second  of  these  groups  is  the  general  war  department,  and 
the  general  war  department  is  divided  into  sections  as  follows,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch:  (a)  the  army  section,  (h)  the  supply  of  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers,  (c)  the  infantry  section,  (d)  the  cav- 
alry section,  (e)  the  field  artillery  section,  (/)  the  foot  artillery  sec- 
tion, iff)  the  engineer  and  pioneer  section,  (A)  the  comnumicution 
section,  (?)  the  air  section.  (/■•)  the  chemical  section.  (0  the  signal 
section,  (m)  the  railway  section  (for  the  duration  of  the  war  only). 

And  the  following  functions  are  assigned  to  this  subdivision  of  the 
German  war  department : 

Organization,  recruitment,  armament ;  instruction  and  institutions 
connected  therewith.  These  institutions  are  the  scholastic  institu- 
tions, the  school  system.  In  other  words,  the  instruction  or  training 
of  each  arm  of  service  comes  directly  under  the  control  of  the  chief 
of  that  particular  arm  of  service. 

Now,  the  German  general  s-taff,  as  seen  by  the  sketch,  is  absolutely 
separate  from  the  war  ministry.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
functions  of  these  various  sections  under  the  geneml  war  depart- 
ment except  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

Each  one  of  these  sections  attends  to  its  own  particular  fimctions 
and  operates  independently  of  the  general  staff  except  in  so  far  as 
the  general  staff  must,  coordinate  the  efforts  of  each  with  respect  to 
the  others. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  from  organization  of  the  Geman  Army 
by  Maj.  Schwan,  page  99  (War  College  Library,  U.  A.  712,  U.  59) : 

AlthouRh  the  Reneral  staff  of  the  German  Army  keeps  Itself  well  Informed  In 
reference  to  and  has  a  voice  in  the  location  of  fbrtlficatlonB,  the  conduct  of 
what  Is  termed  siege  warfare,  being  a  subject  to  the  study  of  which  Its  offic<N*B 
devote  constdwable  attention,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
them  or  of  the  guns  constituting  their  armament,  which  duties  fall  respectively 
to  the  lot  of  the  engineer  corps  and  the  foot  artillery. 

Indeed  it  Is  no  more  concerned  with  these  things  than  with  the  armament 
of  the  infantry,  or  the  recruitment,  equipment,  clothing,  training  discipline, 
and  organization  of  the  troops  of  all  anus.  All  these  matters  fall  within  its 
spbere  of  action  only  In  so  far  as  tliey  affect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
great  problem  as  to  what  Is  necessarj-  to  be  done  In  order  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results  In  war. 

The  way  the  German  general  staff  succeeded  in  exercising  complete 
control  over  the  entire  system  was  by  indirection.  It  organized  a 
great  school  system,  each  arm  of  service  having  its  own  particular 
school,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  whole  system  was  the  German  War 
Academy,  to  which  all  officers  must  go  before  they  could  become 
general  staff  officers.  So  important  was  this  institution  that  in  1910 
there  were  1,200  applicants  for  entry  into  the  German  War  Academy. 


up  to  the  standard  specifications.  Five  hundred  were  examined,  and 
or  the  500,  133  actually  passed  the  examination.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  finished  the  three-year  course,  and  of  that  115,  50  were 
asfflgned  to  duty  on  the  general  staff  for  a  tryout  and  25  wei'e  finally 


Seven  hundred  were 


further  test  as  not  coming 
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accepted  permanently.  These  25  officers  are  all  that  were  left  of  the 
1^00  who  originally  started  to  become  permanent  general  staff  offi- 
cers in  that  year.  This  is  a  drastic  process  of  elimination  which  we 
might  possibly  imitate  with  profit. 

The  attitu^  of  the  German  Arm^  with  resraect  to  tiiese  successful 
candidates  for  their  general  staff  is  shown  by  the  regulation  that 
when  the  permanent  general  staff  officer  reaches  the  grade  of  major 
he  must,  to  secure  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade,  successfully 
command  an  infantry  battalion  for  at  least  one  year,  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  his  previous  arm  of  service. 

^0  officer  of  the  German  general  staff  could  attain  the  grade  of 
general  officer  until  he  had  demonstrated,  for  at  least  one  year,  that 
he  could  successfully  command  an  infantry  regiment.  No  similar 
requirement  existed  for  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  indicating 
the  supreme  importance  which  the  Germans  attached  to  the  ability 
to  command  infantry  units. 

With  respect  to  the  French  system,  we  have  a  somewhat  similar 
organization,  as  seen  by  the  sketch: 

8KZXBT0N  OtmjNE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ABMT  OROANIZATIOn. 

The  war  department. 

The  cabinet  of  the.  minister  of  war. 

The  general  staff  on  duty  at  the  war  department. 

The  directions  of  the  various  arms  of  service:  (a)  The  Infantry,  {&>  the 
cavalry,  (c)  the  artillery,  (d)  the  engineers,  (e)  the  colonial  troops. 
The  army  geographic  service. 

Functions:  (a)  The  organization  of  the  arm  In  question ;  (b)  Its  mobilization ; 
(c)  training — field  regulations,  special  regulations;  (d)  exercises  In  the  arm; 
(e)  schools,  courses  of  study;  (f)  material  peculiar  to  the  arm.  changes,  and 
Improvements;  (g)  uniform  and  equipment;  (A)  personnel  of  that  branch  of 
service;  officers  and  men,  active  and  reserve  army:  territorial  array  and  Its 
reserves;  (i)  establishments  of  the  branch  of  service  in  question. 

The  French  divide  their  war  department  into  four  groups:  (a)  The 
cabinet  of  the  minister  of  war,  (b)  the  general  staff  on  duty  in  the 
war  department,  (e)  the  directions  of  the  various  arms  of  service, 
(at)  the  axtay  geographic  service. 

The  directions  are  divided  into  the  following:  (a)  The  infantry, 
(h)  the  cavalry,  (c)  the  artillery,  (d)  the  engineers,  (e)  the  colonial 
troops. 

Each  of  these  directions  has  a  chief.  He  is  a  war  department  offi- 
cial, who  has  a  certain  number  of  officers  who  are  his  subordinates, 
and  his  functions  are  defined  as  follows:  (a)  The  organization  of  the 
arm  in  question;  (6)  its  mobilization;  (c)  training-field  regulations, 
special  regulations;  (d)  exercises  in  the  arm;  (e)  schools,  with  their 
courses  of  study;  (/)  materiel  peculiar  to  the  arm,  changes  and  im- 
provements; ig)  uniform  and  equipment;  (A)  personnel  of  that 
branch  of  service;  (i)  establishments  of  that  branch  of  service. 

From  these  two  sketches  we  see  that  both  the  Crerman  and  French 
Armies  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  at  the  head  of,  or 
representing  the  cavalry  and  infantry  in  their  respective  war  depart>- 
ments,  an  officer  whose  funcitions  I  nave  described,  and  that  neither 
the  French  general  staff  nor  the  German  general  staff  attempted  to 
perform  with  respect  thereto  the  functions  which  our  General  Stftf^ 
to-day  are  attempting  to  perform. 
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I  wonld,  therefore,  say  that  if  we  accept  the  procedure  in  the 
French  and  German  Armies  as  in  arty  way  suggesting  a  guide  for 
us,  it  i^>  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  we  should 
have  a  chief  of  infantry  and  a  chief  of  cavalry.  The  lack  of  chiefs 
of  these  arms  has  resulted  in  serious  embarrassments  in  the  past. 
Through  the  fault  of  no  one  but  merely  because  there  was  no  duly 
constituted  authority  held  directly  responsible,  therefore  the  needs  of 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  have  not  been  properly  represented  in  the 
War  Department.  Many  instances  might  be  cited,  but  I  will  cite  but 
one.  Notwithstanding  tne  fact  that  the  infantry  is  the  dominant  arm 
in  battle,  its  training  the  dominant  need  of  the  service,  yet  there  did 
not  exist  in  Ajnerica  on  the  day  of  the  armistice  a  single  infantry- 
training  school  except  the  arrested  Benning  project  which  got  under 
way  so  late  that  it  was  caught  by  the  announcement  of  Uie  armistice. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  could  have  happened  had  there  Iwon  in  the 
War  Department  a  chief  of  infantry  on  whom  the  whole  army  could 
fix  responsibility. 

Mr.  Sanford.  As  I  understand  that,  in  the  proposed  bill  of  the 
War  Department  all  chiefs  of  the  different  arms  of  the  service  are 
done  away  with,  even  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  instance  ? 

Gen.  Maijone.  Yes,  sir.  They  become,  I  understand,  officers  of 
the  line. 

Mr.  Sanford.  And  all  of  those  titles  are  taken  away.  There  is  to 
be  no  chief  of  any  bureau,  and  the  scheme  seems  to  be  that  that 
operation  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  General  Staff,  according  to  the 
proposed  bill. 

Gen.  Malone.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  control  the 
General  Staff  is  to  exercise  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  noticed  in  your  argument  you  assumed  that  be- 
cause these  subsidiary  branches  had  chiefs,  therefore  the  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  should  nave  them.  I  want  to  call  that  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  CHAniMAN.  I  think  there  is  a  Chief  of  Artillery  and  a  Chief 
of  Coast  Artillery  in  the  fighting  branch  of  the  Army  at  the  present 
time.  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  is  in  the  proposed  legislation.  Of 
course,  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day  provides  a  Chief  of  Artillery  and 
a  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Gen.  Malone.  Yes,  sir;  and  each  of  them  is,  I  understand,  ex 
c^cio  a  member  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes;  but  I  was  referring  to  the  proposed  bill.  By 
tiie  proposed  bill  there  are  no  chiefs  that  I  can  find. 

Tne  CHAiBai AN.  The  national-defense  act  carries  a  Chief  of  Coast 
Artillery,  and  under  the  Overman  Act  and  some  regulation  of  the 
War  Department  there  is  a  Chief  of  Artillery,  but  that  is  not  based 
on  the  law. 

Gen.  Malone.  No,  sir.  We  must  have  legislation  to  continue  the 
Chief  of  Artillery  or  to  create  a  chief  of  Infantry  or  chief  of 
Cavalry. 

Mr.  Sanford.  And  this  will  replace  all  those  things  and  put  chiefs 
at  the  head  of  the  different  bureaus? 

Gen.  Maxx>ne.  Yes,  sir.  I  propose  the  assignment  to  the  General 
Staff  the  functions  which  the  French  and  Germans  assign  to  it,  so 
that  we  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways. 
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The  question  is  whether  the  General  Staff  will  concern  itself  in 
these  details  of  organization,  of  training,  of  equipment,  or  shall 
leave  that  administrative  function  to  a  chief  of  the  arm  of  the 
service  who  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  needs  of  that  arm  of  the 

service. 

The  point  I  present  to  the  committee  is  that  the  function  of  the 
General  Staff  with  respect  to  the  heads  of  bureaus  is  one  of  coordi- 
nation, and  that  the  function  of  the  chief  of  each  branch  of  the 
service  is  to  attend  to  these  administrative  details,  exactly  as  is  done 
in  the  French  service.  Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for  five  general 
officers,  who  are  assistants  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  five  brigadier 
generals,  one  of  whom  might  perform  the  functions  contemplated 
for  a  chief  of  Infantry,  but  it  mi^ht  happen  that  no  general  of 
Infantry  would  be  available  and  might  result  in  the  assignment  as 
chief  of  Infantry  of  a  man  who  is  absolutely  unfamiliar  with  that 
branch  of  service.  Moreover,  the  officers  contemplated  in  the  bill  are 
General  Staff  officers,  and  the  functions  of  the  chief  of  Infantry  and 
other  chiefs  of  service  are  not  General  Staff  functions. 

I  therefore  express  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  Infantry  and  the  Cavalry  and  the  Field  Artillery  may  be  prop- 
erly  represented  is  by  the  creation  in  the  bill  of  the  office  of  a  chief 
of  Field  Artillery,  a  chief  of  Infantry,  and  a  chief  of  Cavalry. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  order  on  this  subject  issued  by  Gen. 
Pershing  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

At  this  date  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  had  become  practically  an  overseas  war  department,  and  the 
isuuance  of  this  order  seems  to  be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
time  had  come  to  create  these  offices  as  part  of  the  general  head- 
quarters. 


1.  The  offices  of  chief  of  Infantry  and  chief  of  Cavalry,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  are  hereby  established. 

( 1 )  The  duties  of  the  chief  of  Infontry.  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  are 

as  fnllows : 

(a)  The  chief  of  Infantry  Is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  acts  as  adviser  on  Infantry  matters. 

(&)  He  will  in.ipect  all  Infantry  with  respect  to  organization,  training,  mate- 
rial and  equipment,  methods,  and  all  other  phases  affecting  efficiency.  He  will 
make  suitable  recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  based  on  these  Inqwctlmw 
and  on  study.  Investigation,  and  experience. 

(c)  He  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  all  details  concerning  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  Infantry  units.  In  accordance  with  approved  training  poli- 
cies. He  will  Inspect  all  Infantry  schools  and  submit  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  rec- 
ommendations in  connection  therewith. 

(d)  He  will  supervise  the  training  of  Infantry  organizations  until  they  Join 
the  tactical  units  to  which  assigned. 

(e)  He  will  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  drafts  of  such  Infantry 
manuals  and  other  purely  Infantry  literature  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  train- 
ing and  employment  of  Infantry. 

Nothing  In  the  foregoing  will  be  construed  as  In  any  way  Hmltlns  or  pr» 
scribing  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  General  Staff,  as  defined  by 
General  Orders,  No.  31,  current  series,  these  headquarters. 

By  command  of  Gen.  Pershing : 


GsNrntAL  Hr&dquabtebs, 
AuEauc&H  Ekpbditionaby  Fobcbb, 

France,  September  S,  191S. 


Jauss  W.  McAnnuw, 

Chief  of  Staff. 


Official: 


Robert  C.  Davis. 

Aif^Oant  Oenenh 
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n  The  Cbaibhan.  How  about  the  Coast  Artillery  I 

Gen.  Malone.  There  should  be  a  chief  of  every  branch  of  service, 
and  his  function  should  be  to  perform  those  duties  already  outlined 
which  pertain  to -his  arm  of  the  service,  but  he  should  have  no  voice, 
I  believe,  in  framing  the  policy  of  his  branch  of  service.  The  fram- 
ing of  the  policy  belong  to  the  General  Staff,  but  the  execution 
thereof  belong  to  the  chief  of  service.  If  we  assign  to  the  chief  of 
8erTi<»  not  only  the  function  of  preparing  plans  for  his  service,  but 
also  of  passing  upon  the  policy  of  putting  them  into  execution,  we 
assign  to  him  a  double  and  illogioal  role  which  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  methods  followed  by  France  and  Germany.  This  we  do  by 
making  the  chief  of  an  arm  or  service  also  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff. 

'  The  CHAiR5f AN.  During  the  war  the  Infantry  company  was  250 
men) 

Gen.  Malone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  pending  bill  an  Army  is  proposed  of 
570,000  oiBcers  and  men  in  total.  Gen.  March,  Chief  of  Stan,  stated 
to  the  committee  that  he  wanted  to  have  an  organization  that  would 
consist  of  21  divisions,  20  Infantry  divisions  and  1  Cavalry  division, 
as  I  now  recall,  and  a  question  arose  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
number  of  men  for  a  skeleton  organization  in  the  Infantry  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  such  an  Army  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill,  having 
in  mind  the  prompt  filling  up,  if  occasion  should  arise,  of  the  skeleton 
companies  by  men  train^  under  universal  training.  Can  you  give 
the  committee  the  benefit  of  your  suggestion  in  that  direction! 

Gen.  Malone.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  say  how  small  that  organiza- 
tion may  be  and  still  continue  to  function. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  ought  to  be  about  100  men.  I  think  one  officer  testified 
that  under  universal  training  it  could  even  be  smaller  than  that,  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  other  officers  was  that  we  ought  not 
to  go  below  100  men. 

Gen.  Malone.  I  am  of  the  impression  that  if  that  skeleton  organi- 
zation is  merely  for  the  training  of  men  drawn  to  it  by  universal 
training  its  strength  could  be  much  less  than  100  men.  Its  strength 
could  be  that  of  a  certain  number  of  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  only,  if  its  function  is  that  of  training  only.  If  its  function 
is  that  of  combat  and  if  it  must  be  prepared  to  become  part  of  an 
expeditionary  force,  you  can  not  reduce  its  strength  in  my  judgment 
below  two-thirds  of  its  combat  strength. 

Mr.  Craoo.  That  would  be  about  150  men. 

Gen.  Malone.  Two-thirds  of  whatever  you  make  the  strength  of 
the  Infantry  company.  If  you  expect  that  unit  to  go  into  combat 
at  once,  its  strength  can  not  be  below  approximately  two-tiiirds  of 
its  original  strength. 

The  Chairman.  The  original  strength  being  250  men,  you  would 
8a3'  two-thirds  of  that! 

Gen.  Maix>ne.  Yes.  sir.  In  our  old  organization  when  we  had 
150  men  in  the  company  we  regarded  100  men  as  the  minimum  which 
we  could  have  constantly  on  hand  trained  to  the  finish  and  capable 
of  absorbing  the  i>emaining  50  recruits  and  continue  as  a  successful 
combat  company. 
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The  Chairman.  Tliere  would  be,  then,  about  166  men  under  that 
sufigestion  of  youi-b  to  the  company? 

(Ten.  Malone.  We  can  absorb  at  least  the  remaining  third  and 
continue  to  fight.  We  have  done  it  in  France. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  part  of  the  testimony  ran  to  the  suggestion 
that  whatever  the  ininiuium  of  the  Infantry  company  it  was  well  to 
keep  in  mind  something  like  two  platoons,  or  a  possibility  of  even 
skeletonizing  two  platoons  for  the  benefit  of  the  junior  offcers,  because 
it  would  simply  result  in  a  captain  having  a  platoon  under  him 
if  you  went  down  below  a  pretty  sinall  figure,  and  there  would  be 
no  com|)any  organization  in  the  regular  sense,  but  it  would  be  a 
platoon  instead  of  a  company. 

Gen.  Maix)ne.  You  must  keep  the  nucleus  of  your  company  in  all 
of  its  parts  and  every  one  of  the  leaders  must  continue  actually  to 
function  if  you  expect  that  unit  to  go  into  combat 

The  Chairman.  General,  have  you  given  the  matter  of  promotion 
by  selection  any  consideration ! 

Mr.  McKenzij:.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  general  one  question  on 
this  point  before  he  leaves  it. 

Do  you  believe,  General,  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  imperative  that  we  now,  in  peace  times,  have  a  law  providing  for 
a  company  of  250  men;  that  is,  to  make  a  change  in  the  old  system 
of  150  men  to  the  company  as  provided  for  in  the  national-defense 
act.  Do  you  think  the  experience  of  this  war  or  any  experience  that 
we  have  had  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  imperative  now 
that  we  change  the  size  of  our  company? 

Gen.  Malone,  Practically  all  of  the  men  who  have  had  combat 
experience  are  in  favor  o^  the  250-man  company.  They  tested  it 
out  in  France  in  the  bitterest  struggle  we  have  ever  gone  into  and 
they  found  it  eminently  satisfactory.  It  is  a  powerful  organization. 

Mr.  McICenzie.  That  is  in  war  times;  how  about  peace? 

Mr,  Ckago.  One  hundred  and  fifty  is  the  war  strength  under  the 
old  national-defense  act.   Now  it  is  250  us  the  war-time  strength. 

The  Chairman.  Vcs;  under  the  Overman  Act. 

Mr.  Crago.  And  if  we  put  the  war-time  strengtli  under  our  act  at 
250  that  would  only  be  cnanging  it  from  150  to  250.  Now.  under 
the  national-defense  act  the  strength  of  the  minimum  company  was 
100  men  and  the  war  strength  was  150  men, 

Mr.  McKknzie.  Tiie  thing  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  We  are  goin^ 
to  -take,  of  course,  the  maxnnum  number  of  enlisted  men.  Now,  it 
would  j>rovide  for  companies  of  '250  men  as  the  regular  company 
and  then  you  say  that  it  is  imperative  or  essential,  at  least,  to  have 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  regular  company  in  the  skeletonized  com- 
pany. You  can  very  readily  see  that  we  would  liave  fewer  com- 
panies out  of  the  full  number  of  enlisted  men  and  we  could  not 
carry  as  many  organizations  as  we  could  if  wc  had  smaller  com- 
panies.  That  is  the  thin^  I  have  in  mind  about  it. 

Suppose  we  fix  the  size  of  the  enlisted  force  under  this  law  at 
200,000  men — it  is  now  175,000  men  of  the  line  as  provided  by  law — 
suppose  we  change  that  to  200,000  men  and  then  we  say  that  the 
company  shall  be  250,  and  you  say  from  your  experience  that  the 
skeletonized  company  ought  to  be  at  le^st  two-thirds  of  the  full- 
company  war  strength — now,  as  a  practical  proposition,  havin^p  in 
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luind  the  training  of  as  many  officers  as  possible  in  the  liandling  of 
men,  would  it  be  a  good  policy  for  us  to  fix  the  company  at  250 
instead  of  the  old-time  company  of  150t 

Gen.  Malon e.  The  old-tune  company  served  its  purpose  adnii- 
nbly  up  to  the  date  of  this  war,  but  we  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  test  that  company  in  serious  action.  We  went  in  with  this  new 
organization,  devised  to  meet  the  particular  condition  which  con- 
fronted us  in  France,  and  for  the  emergency  as  it  confronted  us  this 
company  of  250  men  was  well  calculated  to  secure  the  best  results. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  company  of  150  men  would  not 
meet  the  conditions  that  may  confront  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  you  see  the jpractical  point  I  nmkt'  about  the 
drilling  and  training  of  men  and  officers? 
Gen.  Maloke.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  larger  you  get  your  companies  the  fewer  com- 
panies you  are  going  to  have  out  of  a  fixed  number  of  men  author- 
ized by  law. 

Gen.  Malone.  Yes;  but  I  have  already  stated  that  when  we  assign 
to  a  company  the  single  function  of  training  men  drawn  by  the 
selective  dran  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  periiianently  in  that 
company  anything  like  two-t^rds  of  its  original  strength ;  you  can 
organize  that  company  to  suit  any  need  that  confronts  you  aud  for 
the  mass  of  the  Army  your  principal  need  under  the  universal  service 
system  is  a  highlv  trained  skeleton  organization  t  qual  to  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  full  strength.  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say  what 
that  strength  should  be.  A  strength  in  trained  personnel  of  two- 
thirds  the  war  strength  is  the  very  minimum,  however,  for  combat 
units  which  are  to  be  available  for  immediate  servire  as  an  expedi- 
tionary force  or  similar  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  General,  if  we  pass  any  law  we  might  easily 
consult  the  present  statute  and  have  the  most  flexible  number;  a 
combination  for  the  all  around  peace-time  purposps  with  the  alter- 
native in  the  law  that  it  could  be  expanded  to  250  in  war  times. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  the  same  scheme  we  have  to-day  in 
the  national  defense  act 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  only  a  difference  in  ntunbei-s.  The  theory  is  just 
the  same. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  jkindlv  give  the  committee  your 
views  on  promotion  by  selection,  if  you  feel  you  would  like  to  ex- 
press any  views  on  that  question. 

Gen.  Mai^ne.  Yes,  sir.  From  my  opportunity  to  talk  with  officers 
and  hear  their  opinions  I  believe  I  con  state  that,  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  at  least  95  per  cent  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Army  are 
opposed  to  promotion  by  selection  pure  and  simple;  that  is  to  say,  a 
syMem  of  promotion  which  starts  with  the  second  lieutenant  and 
carries  him  up  to  the  grade  of  colonel  or  higher  on  a  basis  of  straight 
selection. 

I  believe  also  that  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  Army  recognizes  the 
correctness  of  the  principle  of  promotion  by  selection,  but  are  terri- 
fied by  the  thought  that  favoritism,  not  efficiency,  might  govern  selec- 
tjons.  If  such  were  the  case  the  morale  of  the  Army  would  be  de- 
stroyed. But  I  believe  that  we  can  suggest  a  method  which  will 
recognise  the  principle  of  promotion  by  selection,  allay  the  fears  of 
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the  Arniy,  and  benefit  it  materially.  I  would  suggest  this,  that  pro- 
motion up  to  and  including  the  grade  of  captain  lie  by  sejiiority  on  a 
sii^le  list  comprising  officere  of  all  branches  of  service. 

When  an  officer  reaches  that  ^ade  his  superiors  know  him;  they 
have  sufficient  data  concerning  him  in  efficiency  reportfi  to  get  a  fair 
estimate  of  his  character  and  capacity.  Up  to  that  time  no  general 
officer  could  pass  upon  his  ability,  to  the  extent  of  deciding  definitely 
whether  he  is  bt  tter  than  the  man  next  below  him  or  next  above  him. 
When  he  reaches  field  grade,  however,  we  have  sufficient  data  on 
which  to  base  the  principle  of  selection  and  promotions  to  the  ^rade 
of  major  and  above  may  be  more  according  to  this  principle  if  the 
application  of  the  principle  be  surrounded  with  sufficipnt  safeguards. 

To  accomplish  this  it  is  suggested  that  a  board  of  general  officers 
be  convened  annually  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  all  lieutenant 
colonels,  majors,  and  ( aptains  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
records : 

(A)  Those  wortliy  of  ininiediate  promotion,  the  nanus  of  officers 
so  classified  being  published. 

(B)  Those  who  should  remain  for  the  present  without  promotion. 

(C)  Those  who  should  be  eliminated. 

'  The  classification  by  the  board  should  not  be  subject  to  review, 
revision,  approval,  or  disapproval  by  any  authority  except  ti>e  Presi- 
dent. Upon  bis  approval  the  law  sboald  provide  that  promotions 
during  the  ensuing  calendar  year  must  be  made  by  seniority  from 
among  class  A  officers. 

Officers  of  the  medical  departoient  and  chaplains  should  be  given 
extra  numbers  in  all  grades,  and  should  be  promoted  along  with 
their  "  running  mates  '  on  the  general  list — by  seniority  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  when  placed  in  class  A  in  the  upper  grades. 

An  officer  placed  in  class  C  should  be  examined  by  a  board  to  de- 
termine whether  his  ser^'ice  has  been  honest  and  nithful.  If  the 
board  finds  that  it  has,  he  should  be  placed  on  the  unlimited  retired 
list,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  of  his  active  pay  for  each 
year  of  his  commissioned  service,  not  exceetling  75  per  cent,  unles.^ 
his  conmiissioncd  service  is  less  than  10  years,  in  which  case  hi^ 
should  be  discharged  with  one  year's  pay. 

If  the  board  finds  that  his  service  has  not  been  honest  and  faithful, 
he  should  be  discharged  without  pay. 

Prior  to  each  promotion  of  a  lieutenant,  and  at  any  other  time  that 
the  War  Department  may  direct,  he  should  be  personalty  examined 
by  a  board,  which  should  recommend  either  retention  in  the  service 
or  complete  discharge,  or  discharge  and  appointment  as  a  reserve 
officer. 

In  order  to  retain  on  our  lists  subject  to  call  many  valuable  officers 
of  the  Army  who  now  feel  compelled  to  resign,  it  is  suggested  that  an 
officer  of  any  rank  might  also,  on  his  own  application,  be  discharged 
and  appointed  as  a  resen*e  officer.  A  reserve  officer  appointed  in  thhj 
manner  might  receive  pay  during  his  first  but  not  subsequent  term 
in  the  reserve  at  the  rate  of  2J  per  cent  of  his  active  pay  for  each 
year  of  commissioned  service,  not  exceeding  30  per  cent. 

This  system  would  group  the  officers  into  three  classes.  A,  B,  and 
0,  from  the  grade  of  captain  to  the  grade  of  colonel,  and  would  result 
in  assembling  each  year  a  board  of  general  officers,  sworn,  essentially 
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as  a  general  oourt-niartial  is  sworn,  to  examine  personally  the  official 
records  of  each  officer  ivom  the  date  of  his  entry  into  service  up  to 
the  date  on  which  the  board  convenes ;  to  prepare  personally'  a-  list 
withont  consultias  anybody  else,  rating  tlie  various  officers  in  class 
A,  class  B,  and  class  C.  A  consolidation  of  these  lists  by  the  full 
bcHird  would  result  in  the  final  grouping  in  class  A,  class  B,  and 
cla£8  C  in  each  grade  and  arm  of  service.  Those  in  class  A  would 
then  be  arranged  according  to  seniority  on  a  sonsolidated  single  list 
in  each  grade,  and  promotions  that  year  would  then  take  place,  ac- 
cording to  seniority  in  that  publisdied  list  over  which  nobody  could 
exercise  tite  power  of  revt>iion,  review,  ap{m>val,  «r  disapproval. 

Mr.  Dbnt.  You  do  that  every  year  ? 

Gen.  JVfjiLONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dent.  Vou  make  the  list  annually  i 
Gen,  Maloke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Craqo.  Men  who  are  promoted  during  the  year  would  be  kept 
on  the  list? 

Mr.  Dent.  No:  I  luiderstand  he  revises  the  entire  list  every  year. 

Gen.  Ualone.  Every  year  the  list  would  be  made  out  anew. 

Mr.  CttAoo.  Suppose  your  class  A  consisted  of  a  greater  number  of 
officers  than  the  number  of  promotions  to  be  made  during  that  year. 

Gen.  Maijone.  The  board  would  have  to  reclassify  the  next  year, 
and  if  the  class  A  man  found  himself  upon  the  A  list  for  that  year 
tiben  ha  would  take  his  place  on  his  new  list  according  to  sraiiority 
in  that  grade  and  the  top  man  would  be  promoted. 

Mr.  GmsHB.  Does  that  not  pr^uppose  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
the  part  of  that  general  board? 

Gen.  MAiiONE.  Unless  that  kind  of  work  is  done,  and  done  with 
the  greate.st  care,  I  feel  that  any  attempt  to  promote  by  selection  will 
be  very  hurtful  to  the  service. 

Mr.  Grmne.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  were  to  take  the  efficiency  and 
^nei'al  card  records  of  the  officers  from  the  beginning  of  thp  serv- 
ice to  the  grade  of  captain  in  order  to  have  anything  hke  clase  scru- 
tiny of  it,  the  board  mu!^  by  that  very  fact  be  made  very  small,  anfl 
it  would  entail  a  clerical  and  personal  work  that  would  take  that 
board  most  all  the  year,  would  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Malonk.  A  board  is  now  sitting  in  the  War  Department  on 
that  very  project,  I  believe.  I  think  they  have  demonstrated  thaf  it 
can  be  done  without  much  difficulty — that  the  plan  is  practicable. 

The  Chairman.  The  personnel  board? 

Gen.  Malonb.  It  is  the  board  of  which  Gen.  BuUard,  I  believe,  is 
presideid;.  I  believe  they  are  grouping  officers  into  (Masses,  approxi- 
mately as  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Grebnk.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  more  or  less  rough  classification 
made  from  colorless  records  or  cards,  but  do  you  l«lieve  to-day  it 
would  be  veri'  fair  for  many  individuals  to  risk  their  future  on  a 
board  going  through  such  a  task  as  that? 

Qen.  Malone.  I  had  some  experience  in  examining  efficiency 
records.  I  believed  when  I  began  the  examination  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  group  the  officers  according  to  efficiency,  and  I  found 
the  contrary  to  be  true.  I  found  that  it  was  very  easy  from  Uie 
records  that  had  accumulated  during  a  period  of,  say,  15  years*  serv- 
ice, to  group  them  roughly  into  three  classes. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  thei*e  is  that  word  again,  which  is  one  of 
Mamniotli  Cave  proportions  as  far  as  classmcations  are  concerned 
*'  roughly."'  They  come  ronghly  into  certain  classes,  and  yet  we  are 
to  determine  by  selection  whether  they  are  entitled  to  prwnotion, 
that  finer  necessary  discrimination  of  the  relative  merits  of  one 
against  the  other  in  that  roughly  approximated  class,  and  their  pro- 
fessional future  is  risked  upon  it.  Now  that  colorless  service  card 
alone,  wherein  arc  a  \  »riety  of  causes  of  comparison,  with  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  personal  acquaintance  with  the  oiRcer,  would  that 
bo  suflRcient  to  make  that  a  very  certain  tribunal. 

(len.  Maix)kb.  The  tribunal  would  be  no  better  than  the  members 
thereof.  I  am  ref^dy  to  risk  my  professional  future  before  such  a 
tribunal  if  action  on  the  finding  is  safeguarded  as  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  what  wonld  be  the  occasion  to  expect  an  elimi- 
nation of  favoritism  if  you  began  with  the  grade  of  captain  for  your 
subjects  and  you  had  the  same  kind  of  human  beings  to  make  the 
choice,  whether  that  choice  meant  beginning  with  captain  or  whether 
that  choice  meant  beginning  with  a  grade  under  captain? 

Gen.  MAiiOXE.  I  could  not  follow  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  saj?  one  objection  to  promotion  by  selection  is 
the  possibility  of  favoritism? 
Gen.  Malone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene,  What  would  be  the  possibility,  then,  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  favoritism  if  a  board  began  with  the  grade  of  captain  instead 
of  a  grade  under  captain  ? 

(len.  Malome.  The  reason  I  say  you  must  start  with  that  grade 
is  that  the  records  have  not  been  accumulated  in  sufficient  number 
to  indicate  what  the  man*s  Capacity  is  until  he  has  reached  the  grade 
of  captain. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  that.  I  think  that  is  very  wise  in  any 
scheme  of  selection  provided,  but  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  men  who  are  to  make  the  selection.  Their  human  ten- 
dencies are  not  changed  at  all  because  they  begin  to  make  selections 
from  men  of  the  grade  of  captain.  Thev  would  be  as  apt  to  show 
favoritism  there  as  if  selecting  men  under  that  grade,  woidd  they 
not? 

Cren.  MxiiONE.  Yes,  sir.  Yon  can  not  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
a  man  would  play  favorites,  but  I  have  another  suggestion  that  would 
make  it  imp<^ble  for  him  to  do  that.  Instead  of  submitting  the 
records  of  officers  by  name,  submit  tliem  by  number.  By  suppressing 
his  name,  exactly  as  was  formerly  done  for  the  entrance  examination 
for  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point — when  a  young  man  went 
up  for  his  entrance  examination  he  was  assigned  a  number,  as  127. 
Nobody  knew  who  127  was  until  the  envelop  containing  the  number 
was  torn  open  upon  conclusion  of  the  examination  and  his  name  ap- 
peared. 

Mr.  Greeks.  What  would  you  say,  from  your  long  experience  in 
the  Army,  about  the  opportunities  given  you  to  value  men,  that  this 
man  by  reason  of  pecnlinr  circnmstances.  always  seems  to  get  an  as- 
signment that  puts  him  out  of  reach  of  immediate  contact  with  those 
authorities  who  have  to  pass  upon  his  record.  ■  He  gets  routine  gar- 
rison assignment  time  after  time,  and  has  no  opportunity  to  display 
any  unusual  qualifications,  and  yet  out  of  the  same  dice  box  the  num- 
bers hill  for  another  fellow,  tlie  same  age,  the  same  grade,  and  he 
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gets  all  sorts  of  assignments  that  every  now  and  then  rank  him  up 
on  the  efficiency  record  as  having  some  distinguishing  qualifications. 
Sow.  with  those  two  cards  only  to  judge  from,  woidd  not  the  selec- 
vion  be  of  the  man  who  had  had  an  opportunity  to  do  something,  and 
the  potential  abilities  of  the  other  man  would  not  be  passed  oni 

Gen.  M ALONE.  There  is  very  great  danger  in  any  attempt  to  pro- 
mote by  selection.  This  system  I  have  proposed  was  not  prepared 
by  me,  it  was  prepared  by  another  officer,  ana  doea,  I  believe,  present 
the  b^  method  of  handling  pijpmotions  involving  the  principle  of 
splection  that  I  have  ever  heard  presented.  It  is  subject  to  the  de- 
fects that  you  have  suggested,  and  so  will  every  system  of  promotion 
by  selection  be  subject  to  such  conditions  and  objections.  Promotion 
by  selection  in  some  form,  I  think,  will  sooner  or  later  be  adopted, 
and  I  therefore  \irge  that  if  the  principle  be  accepted  its  application 
be  safeguarded  essentially  as  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  might  I  ask  just  one  more  question,  which  this 
seems  to  lead  to?  Kecognizing  the  thw>ry  of  promotion  by  selection 
as  being  the  ideal  one,  admitting  the  fallibility  of  human  kind  in 
making  such  selections  and  unbiased  judgment,  admitting  also  the 
paucity  of  record  which  a  colorless  card  unist  display  as  compared 
with  what  may  be  known  often  personally  to  other  nien.  would  it  not 
come  down  to  this:  That  it  would  be  also  equivalent  to  promotion  b\ 
selection  if  we  had  a  drastic  system  of  elimination,  which  would  leave 
in  the  service  the  worthy  men  to  be  promoted  in  their  turn  ^ 

Geai.  Malone.  No  matter  what  else  is  done,  there  should  be  a  sys- 
tem of  elimination,  and  it  is  the  most  important  thing  of  all,  though 
I  favor  the  system  which  I  have  outlined,  which  includes  elimination. 

We  have  and  always  will  have  in  the  Army  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  are  qualified  for  the  grades  of  second  and  first  lieutenant, 
and  sometimes  for  the  grade  of  captain,  and  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  reach  the  limit  of  meir  usefulness  to  the  service  in 
these  grades.  There  must  be  a  way  of  eliminating  ^m  from  the 
service  honorably  and  with  due  process  of  law. 

Some  of  them  have  demonstrated  on  the  fields  of  battle  of  France 
and  elsewhere  wonderful  capacity  for  leadership;  they  have  won 
their  way  into  the  service ;  they  have  not!,  however,  had  the  education 
or  the  training  that  fits  them  for  the  grade  of  colonel,  entailing 
respp^abijity  for  a.r^m^t  of  Infentry  or  Cavalry  or  Field  Artil- 
hrs^.  and.  ther&  should,  be  some  way  of  disposing  of  these  men. . 
There  should  also  be  some  way  of  disposing  ot  the  man  who  is  abso- 
lutely inefficient. 

Mr.  GsEEKE.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  incapacity  to  advance  any 
farther. 

Gen.  Haxx)ne.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Greneral,  have  you  given  tiie  matter  of  universal 
training  any  thought? 
Gen.  Malone.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  favor  it? 
Gen.  Matane.  I  favor  it  unqualifiedly. 

The  Chairman.  What  period  of  time  do  you  Uiink  ought  to  be 
exp|Mided  in  the  training? 

Gen.  Malone.  I  regard  six  months  as  the  minimum. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  general  statement 
about  the  matter  at  this'time? 
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Gen.  Maix>ns.  Yes,  sir.  I  look  at  it  in  this  light:  No  Arnty  that 
we  can  maintain  in  time  of  peace — no  B^ular  Army — will  ever  be 
sufficient  unassisted  to  meet  an  emergency  which  is  liable  to  confront 
us.  We  must  therefore  rely  upon  a  larger  Army  composed  of  citizen 
soldiers.  Accepting  this  as  our  standard,  the  Regular  Army  must 
furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  provide  the  garrisons  for  our 
overseas  possessions,  a  sufficient  number  of  divisions  for  immediate 
use  as  an  expeditionary  force,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  Regular  Army 
has  one  well-defined  function — to  train  the  citizen  army.  And  1  can 
see  no  way  in  which  that  citizen  army  can  be  organized,  trained, 
o(^uipped,  and  made  ready  for  an  emergency  except  by  universal 
military  trainuig. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  of  the  committee  deidre  to  ask 
any  quest  ions  9 

Mr.  Dent.  Is  there  any  member  of  the  Army  not  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory universal  training? 

Gen.  Malone.  I  have  never  met  one  who  is  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  officers  of  the  Army,  I  take  it,  are  all  earnestly 
and  heartily  interested  in  the  protection  of  their  country  against 
attack  in  the  future. 

Gen.  Malone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  had  experience  in  war  and  in  peace; 
and  do  you  not  think  that  their  being  in  favor  of  universal  training 
is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  they  have  invariably  found  when  we  got  into 
war  tiiat  our  country  was  unprepared  and  met  great  losses  because 
of  our  unpreparedness,  and  they  hope  in  the  future  that  we  will  mend 
our  ways  and  get  ready,  so  that  we  will  not  have  those  losses  if  we  get 
into  war? 

Gen.  Malone.  That  is  the  universal  opinion  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Saxford.  Is  thei-e  any  alternative  for  universal  traming  that 
you  have  heard  of  other  than  to  wait  for  tlie  emergency  and  rely  on 
your  untrained  citizens  or  rely  on  the  luck  that  the  war  will  wait 
for  you  after  it  comes  until  you  can  get  your  citizens  trained! 

Gen.  Malone.  I  can  see  no  alternative  except  to  go  through  the 
terrible  experiences  we  have  gone  through  before. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Which  are  very  expensive  in  life. 

Gen.  Malone.  What  we  need  to-day  is  to  expend  our  money  on 
the  project  of  preparing  a  citizen  army  for  immediate  action,  and  not 
upon  a  great  big  military  establishment  which  will  never  be  able  to 
meet  the  emergency  by  iteelf  and  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  say? 

Gen.  Malone.  Yes,  sir;  umess  the  committee  desires  somethings 
else. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  sure  the  genoul  favors  the  plan  for  a 
schooH 

Gen.  Malone.  Yes,  sir.   If  the  committee  would  like  to  learn  of 

the  losses  that  have  occurred  in  action — needlessly  in  some  cases — 
have  some  charts  here  that  I  could  display  showing  the  losses  and 
illustrating  the  necessity  for  training. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Would  you  put  in  the  record  that  sketch  of  the  plans 
of  the  German  and  the  French  Armies  ? 

(5en.  Maix>ne.  Yes,  sir:  I  would  like  to  type  it  and  send  it  in. 
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Tliis  is  very  interesting,  I  think,  as  bearing  upon  our  problems  in 
training. 

Here  is  a  chart  which  I  have  prepared,  based  upon  our  experi- 
ence in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  This  chart  shows  the 
battle  strength  of  the  Infantry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  "  all 
others  "  grouped  under  one  subhead,  sliowing  that  the  Infantry  num- 
bered 737,000,  the  Artillery  207,000,  the  Engineers  96,000  and  all 
others  257,000. 

Total  battle  strength,  , 


Infantry,  57  per  cent  .   737,  00(> 

Artillery.  16  i^r  t-eiit      207,000 

Engineer.  7  per  rent     »6,000 

Others.  20  per  cent     257.000 


Total   -  -  -    1,297,000 

Total  battle  losgeii. 

Infantry.  80  per  cent   -    228,238 

Artillery.  ">  per  cent    -  -  —      12, 149 

Kniflneer,  3  per  c«it„  -    —    8,201 

Others,  3  per  cent      G,r>80 


Total—      2.V>,188 


Tills  expresses  it  in  ]>ercentages.  The  Infantry  was  57  per  cent  of 
the  entire  battle  strength,  the  Artillery  16  per  cent,  the  Engineers  7, 
and  all  other  arms  combined  20. 

Now,  if  the  losses  in  battle  were  equally  distributed,  we  would  find 
that  the  Infantry  would  lose  57,  the  Artillery  16,  and  the  Engineers 
7,  and  all  others  20.  Instead,  however,  we  find  that  the  Infantry 
lost  89  per  cent,  whereas  tiie  losses  of  Artillery  shrank  from  16  to  5, 
the  Engineers  from  7  to  3,  and  all  others  from  20  to  3-  These  are 
the  gross  battle  looses.  Compared  roughly,  the  gross  battle  losses  of 
the  Infantry  were — 

18.8  times  those  of  the  Artillery. 

27.8  times  those  of  the  Engineers. 

34.7  times  those  of  all  other  troops  combined. 

Interest,  however,  does  not  center  upon  the  sum  totals  or  gross 
losses  but  upon  the  relative  losses  which  show  on  this  chart. 

BelaUve  battle  lontea. 


Killed. 


Intanliy   44,R89 

Artillery  ■  2,039 

Enijlneer  ,  i,2M 

Signal  battalions   3fiS 

Medical  DepArtnwiit   2ia 

Air  Service  l  226 

Tank  Corps   57 

XUltary  Police  aad  Headquarters  Troops   80 

Headquarters   ISO 

Oaa   .11 

Pioneer  Infantry   67 

Hotor  Transport  Corps   35 

Antiaircraft   32 

Qnartermuter  Corps  I  44 

Cavalry  i  9 

Ordnance.  I  3 


Woundrd. 


183,369 
10,110 
6,»(5 
1,570 
1,534 
279 
367 
307 
225 
275 
23B 
191  I 
136 
»4 
36 
2fl 
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CaaualtU't  per  100  troopt  enonged. 


KUIed. 

Wound«l- 

Total. 

1 

24.9 
7.2 
4.9 

31.0 
&» 
&.lt 
2.S 

Here  are  the  casualties  per  100  troops  engaged,  showing  that  the 
Infantry  lo6t  in  killed  and  wounded  31  out  of  every  100;  the  Engi- 
neers, tlie  next  heaviest  losers,  8.5  out  of  every  100;  the  Artillerj*,  5.8 
<»ut  of  every  100;  and  all  others  combined,  2.5  ont  of  every  100  troops 

t'ngaged. 

Therefore,  if  all  of  the  arms  of  the  service  were  of  exactly  the  same 
strength,  the  losses  of  the  Infantry  would  be  5.4  times  the  Artillery, 
:>.8  times  the  Engineers,  and  12.4  times  all  of  the  other  arms  com- 

bine<l. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  this  influences  our  problem  of  triiiniiig. 
Founded  upon  these  losses,  we  hare  drawn  up  a  study  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  troops  that  must  be  trained  in  the  various  arms  of  service  in 
order  that  all  the  combat  divisions  may  be  always  filled  to  their 
mnxinuim  strength  upon  the  battle  front. 

I'vr  it  Ht  of  total  trtntfut  to  /«■  trained  (baaed  oh  reptaecmentx  required  during 

war). 


Infiiiilry  iumI  .Miu-hliit*  (iiiii  ,   66 

Kiif:liiwrs   7 

FiHld  ArtUlwy         7 

Cmmt  -Artillery   5 

Me«Ilial  — :     4 

OavHlrj-   4 

QuutterinuHter  ,   2 

Motor  TransiMirt   2 

SiKnnI  Conw*   1 

Ordnaiice.  Air.  aiul  Tank   2 


Tliis  study  shows  that  of  the  total  troops  drawn  to  the  colors,  2 
]>er  cent  nuist  l»e  trained  for  ordnance,  air  service,  and  tanks,  1  per 
cent  for  the  Signal  Corps,  2  per  cent  for  the  Motor  Transport. 
Service,  2  per  cent  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  4  per  cent  to  Ar- 
tillery, 4  |)er  cent  for  the  Medical  Department,  5  per  cent  for  the 
Coast  Artillerj',  7  iwr  cent  for  Field  Artillery,  7  per  cent  for  Enj^- 
neers  and  flfi  per  cent  for  the  Infantry  and  machine  guns. 

In  other  words,  out  of  every  100  men  called  to  the  colors  66  must 
l)e  trained  for  and  serve  in  the  Infantry,  and  out  of  evary  100  in- 
fantrymen w«  trained  and  serving  at  the  front,  31  will  be  killed  or 
wounded  in  a  period  of  service  equal  to  that  covered  by  the  opera- 
tions of  tlie  American  Expeditionary  Forces  against  an  enemy  which 
has  attained  efficiency  in  combat  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Giprmans. 
So  that  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  training  a  citizen  army 
and  considering  the  expenditures  therefor  we  must  w  guided  roughly 
by  this  chart. 

'  Mr.  (treexe.  That  chart  regulates  the  disposition  of  troops  on  tlie 
basis  of  the  ]o.sses  of  the  different  arms  in  battle? 
Gen.  Maix>ne.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Would  that  differ  essentially  if  the  anns  of  the 
service  were  to  be  so  constituted  on  the  basis  of  their  practical  em- 
ployment, the  necessity  for  their  practical  employment?  Would 
you  recalculate  the  proposition  of  Field  Artillery,  for  instance? 

Gem.  Malone.  No;  this  is  a  replacement  problem  only.  The  or- 
jpuiizaticHi  remains  imclianged.  The  ratio  of  artillery  to  infantry 
remains  as  deduced  by  our  experience  in  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces,  for  example,  or  such  other  plan  as  may  best  fit  into  our 
possible  future  operations;  but  when  we  assemble'the  raw  material 
in  replacement  camps  to  train  them  to  serve  at  the  front  we  nmst 
group  them  so  that  66  per  cent  of  all  the  men  drawn  to  the  colors 
will  l>e  trained  for  the  infantry,  otherwise  the  infantry  by  its  losses 
will  be  so  reduced  that  it  can  not  operate,  and  when  the  infantry 
stops  the  army'  stops.  Now,  this  will  not  apply  exactly  to  a  phase 
of  service  different  from  that  which  confronted  ns  in  France,  but 
it  will  Apply  within  narrow  limits. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  is  combat  service  ? 

Gen.  Malone.  This,  is  combat  service,  but  if  we  were  to  have  oper- 
ations where,  for  instance,  cavalry  would  be  extensively  used,  tlien 
the  percentage  of  replacements  indicated  on  the  chai-t  for  that  arm 
would  be  inadequate.  But  the  only  two  that  would  be  materially 
<'han;red  by  opei'ations  which  we  can  well  imagine  would  be  the 
cavalry  and  the  infantry,  the  cavalry  absorbing  a  portion  of  the 
infantrv's  casualties,  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  might 
be  use^.  This  roughly  expresses  the  number  of  men  who  must  be 
trained  for  the  vanous  anns  of  ser\'ice  and  serve  therein.  It  makes 
training  the  all-important  problem  that  confronts  us,  and  a  doc- 
trine of  training  and  of  combat  is  developed  entirely  through  a 
school  system. 

If  the  committee  would  like  to  see  just  a  rough  draft  of  what 
that  school  system  is,  I  have  a  chart  here  that  would  serve  that  pur- 
pose. 

(Omitted  in  printing.  Will  be  found  on  file  as  exhibits  with  the 
'Committee.) 

In  order  that  the  different  arms  of  service  may  be  thoroughly 
trained  to  the  last  word  in  the  correct  doctrine  of  tactics  and  in  troop 
leadership  in  such  manner  as  to  reduce  to  the  very  minimum  our 
losses  in  action  we  have  developed  this  plan  of  military  education. 
It  contemplates,  just  as  the  Fi-ench  and  British  systems  did,  a  school 
for  every  branch  of  service. 

For  example,  tlie  Chemical  Warfare,  the  Motor  Transport,  the 
Medical  Department,  the  Ordnance,  the  Tanks,  the  Air  Service,  the 
Signal  Corps,  the  Engineei-s,  the  Coast  Artillery,  the  Field  Artillery, 
the  Cavalry,  and  the  Infantry,  all  have  their  special  service  schools. 

These  are  schools  to  which  we  will  send  the  commanders  of  smalt 
combat  units  for  instruction  in  the  correct  doctrine  of  tactics.  From 
these  we  will  send  the  best  product  to  the  School  of  the  Line  at  Fort 
L»eavenworth,  where  the  officer  will  be  trained  in  the  tactics  of  all 
arms  combined. 

It  is  a  school  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all. 

After  a  year  at  tiie  School  of  Uie  Line,  the  ofiioer  goes  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  School  where  he  is  trained  as  a  General  Staff  officer  of  a 
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division,  corps,  or  army,  but  he  must  demonstrate  his  fitness  in  these 
other  schools  before  he  is  selected  for  the  Staff  School.  If  he  demon- 
strates his  fitness  to  become  a  General  Staff  officer  he  will  be  sent 
back,  to  troops  other  than  those  with  which  he  has  ordinarily  served, 
for  one  year,  after  which  he  will  be  sent  to  the  General  Staff  College 
at  Washington,  where  he  will  be  trained  as  a  General  Staff  officer 
of  the  War  DM>artment.  When  the  system  is  in  full  operation,  no 
officer  ^nll,  ordinarily^  be  selected  as  a  General  Staff  officer  unless 
he  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  in  the  schools  of  instruction,  pertain- 
ing to  his  arm  and  has  passed  through  the  General  Service  Schools, 
including  the  General  Staff  College  at  Washington,  or  else  has  quali- 
fied under  tests  that  establish  equivalent  fitness. 

This  is  analogous  to  what  was  done  by  Gen.  Pershing  in  France- 
He  created  a  complete  school  system  over  there,  as  shown  in  ihis 
chart 

SCHOOL  STSTEIC  FOR    AlCEBICAM  EXPEDITION  ART  FORCES. 

Commander  In  chief. 
Chief  Of  Staff. 

Training  section,  O.  S. : 

Supervision  of  centers  of  instruction  and  staff  schools. 
Preparation  of  courses  of  training. 

Coordination  of  school  training  and  that  imparted  to  troops. 
Preparation  of  training  manuals,  with  iucorporation  of  changes 

suggested  by  actual  experience. 
Translation  of  training  manuals  and  similar  literature. 
Methods  of  tactical  Inspection. 
Training  bulletins. 

Sits  with  (iterations  sectlw  in  matters  affecting  organization  and 
equipment 

Inspection  of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction. 
Army  schools;  Training  staff  officers  for  divisions  and  higher  nnltR 
and  Instructors  for  corps  schools. 

1.  The  General  Staff  College,  A.  E.  F.:  Special  officers  selected 

for  General  Staff  work. 

2.  The  Army  Line  School.  A.  E.  F. :  Section  A,  Infantry  lieuten- 

ants ;  section  B,  Artillery  lieutenants ;  section  C,  Engineer  Ueu- 
teoants;  section  D,  Signal  Corps  lieutenunls — trained  to  tn- 
clnde  company  and  battery  comniander's  duties;  section  E, 
captains,  majors,  and  lieutenant  colonels  of  all  arms;  sec- 
tion F.  lines  of  information  (liaison  of  all  arms) ;  section  G, 
sanitary  service. 

3.  The  Army  Candidates'  School,  A.  E.  F. :  Training  soldiers  to  be 

officers.  (If  necessary,  to  be  divided  Into  sections  for  eacii 
arm.) 

4.  The  Army  Infantry  Specialists'  School.  A.  E.  F. :  Section  A,. 

automatic  weapon ;  section  B,  musketry,  bayonet  and  sniping ; 
section  C,  grenade,  trench  mortar,  3-lnch  Stokes  and  37  mm. 

5.  The  Army  Center  of  Information,  A.  B.  F. :  Conf^^ces  and 

demonstrations  for  all  generals  and  colonels  of  all  arms. 

6.  The  Army  Tank  School,  A.  E.  F. 

7.  The  Army  Antiaircraft  School,  A.  B.  F. :  section  A,  artillery  ; 

section  B,  machine  guns. 

8.  The  Army  Trench  Mortar  School,  A.  E.  F. 

9.  The  Army  Engineer  School,  A.  E.  F. :  section  A,  sappers*  school  ; 

section  B,  pioneer  school  for  Engineers,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  an<l 
Field  Artillery;  section  C,  bridging;  section  D,  mining;  sec- 
tion B,  searchlights ;  sectlm  F,  ranging ;  section  G,  topography  ; 
section  H,  camouflage. 
10.  Tlie  Army  Qas  Sduwl.  A.  E.  F. 
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Oommander  in  cblef— Continued. 
Otdet  of  Staff— Continued. 

Army  schools :  Training  staff  officers  for  diTlslon«  and  higher  units 
and  instructors  for  corps  schools — Continued. 

11.  The  Army  Signal  School,  A.  K  F. :  Section  A,  telegraph ;  sec- 

tion B,  telephone ;  section  0,  radio ;  section  D.  visual  methods ; 
section  E,  system  operation ;  section  F,  carrier  pigeons. 

12.  The  Army  Sanitary  School,  A.  E.  F. :  Complete  outline  to  be 

announced  later. 

13.  The  Arm:^  Hravy  Artillery  School,  A.  B.  F. :  Section  A,  railroad 

artillery;  section  B,  tractor  artillery. 

14.  The  Army  Aeronautical  Schools,  A.  E.  P. :  Section  A,  aviation 

school;  section  B,  balloon  school;  section  C,  Infantry  anil 
Artillery  observers,  organization  and  training. 
Ck>rps  schools:  Training  unit  commanders  for  duty  with  troops. 

1.  The  Corps  Infantry  School :  Section  A,  platoon  and  section  com- 

manders; section  B,  rifle  company  comm^tnders;  section  O, 
machine-gun  platoon  and  company  commanders;  section  D. 
trench  mortar  (S-lnch  Stokes)  and  87  mm. ;  section  E,  lines  ot 
information. 

2.  The  Corps  Artillery  School :  section  A,  lieutenants  and  battery 

commanders  (3-inch  and  6-lneh  howitzers) ;  section  B,  Instru- 
ment sergeants  and  range  Anders ;  section  C,  lines  of  Informa- 
tion (radio,  telephone,  and  signal)  ;  section  D,  Artillery 
Information,  firing  charts. 

3.  The  Corps  Engineer  School:- section  A,  company  and  platoon 

commanders;  section  B,  sappers'  school;  section  C,  pioneers* 
school  (Engineers.  CavfUry,  Infiintry,  and  Field  Artillery). 

4.  The  Corps  Oavitlry  School :  Section  A,  mounted  service  school. 

NoTK. — Captains  and  lieutenants  attend  Infantry  and  Engineer 
schools. 

5.  The  Corps  Gas  School.   (For  all  arms  of  the  service.) 

6.  The  Corps  Signal  School :  Section  A,  company  and  platoon  com- 

manders; section  B,  special  noncommissioned  officers. 

7.  The  Corps  Sanitary  School :  Ambulance  and  Field  Hospital  com- 

pany officers. 

8.  The  Corps  Aeronautical  School:  Section  A,  combat  aviation 

school ;  section  B,  combat  balloon  school. 

9.  The  Corps  Field  Officers'  School :  All  lieutenant  colonels  and 

majors  (includes  school  course  and  visits  to  all  schools). 

Note. — There  was  one  group  of  Army  schools  for  the  entire 
Army  in  France.  It  was  Intende^l  to  Install  a  group  of  corps 
schools  for  each  corps.  Three  such  complete  groups  had  been 
installed  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

It  consisted  of  a  group  of  corps  schools,  where  unit  commanders 
were  trained  according  to  an  accepted  doctrine  of  combat,  American 
in  its  origin  and  American  in  its  intentions  and  which  produced  the 
great  results  upon  the  battle  fields  of  France  with  which  all  are 
familiar. 

The  great  object  of  the  system  now  growing  up  in  America  must 
be  to  create  and  preserve  a  common  doctrine,  insure  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  concert  of  action  and  guarantee  that  those  who  graduate 
will  speak  a  common  language  and  faithfully  play  their  part  in  the 
team.    This  system  is  devised  to  accomplish  the  result. 

Moreover,  these  schools  that  have  been  created  for  the  various 
arms  of  service  will,  by  their  training,  develop  a  system  of  leadership 
t/iat  will  reduce  the  terrible  losses  I  have  shown  you  on  the  charts, 
and  the  losses  are  vastly  in  excess  of  what  they  ^ould  have  been 
h^d  we  ha^  ^  proper  system  of  training  in  time  of  peace.  Tliis 
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project  is  to  create  tliat  system  now.  Eventually  all  officers  will  be 
trained  in  harmony  with  it 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  So  that  all  the  higher  officers,  for  instance,  every 
officer  before  he  would  become  a  general  would  take  a  course  at  the 
Watervliet  Arsenal? 

Gen.  Halone.  No;  we  will  send  only  members  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  to  that  school.  A  certain  number  of  the  ver^  best 
graduates  who,  by  the  way,  will  all  be  line  men  under  the  detail  sys- 
tem, will  go  eventually  to  the  School  of  the  Line.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  each  one  of  these  special  service  schools  will  go 
to  the  School  of  the  Line,  and  ultimately  all  the  general  officers  com- 
manding troops  of  the  line,  as  distinguished  from  general  officers  at 
the  head  of  staff  departments,  will  nave  gone  through  this  whole 
system.  But  it  would  be  quite  foolish  to  have  a  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, for  example,  going  through  any  systm  of  training  except  that, 
to  fit  him  for  his  duties  in  that  departmwt  As  all  omcers  except 
chaplains  and  medical  officers  will  ultimately  belong  to  the  line  un- 
der the  detail  system  all  will  eventually  be  trained  to  an  appropriate 
role  in  the  general  plan. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  an  officer  has  gone  through  the  basic  school  of  his 
arm  then  he  goes  through  a  succession  of  postgraduate  courses? 

Gen.  Malone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbebnb.  But  does  not  go  through  the  other  basic  schools? 
Gen.  Malone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  he  goes  up  through  the  university? 

Gen.  Malone.  And  goes  up  to  the  top  if  he  is  capaole  of  getting 
there.   They  stop  him  if  he  indicates  unfitness. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Before  he  gets  to  the  top  he  would  ha\-e  to  g;o 
through  all  schools? 

Gen.  Malone.  No;  take  an  Infantrj-^  officer.  Let  us  assume  he  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy.  We  do  not  even  consider  that 
man  trained.  He  will  be  sent  during  the  first  year,  just  as  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Militai*y  Academy  is  being  sent  this  year,  t»  each 
one  of  the  schools  to  which  his  service  pertains.  The  Infantry  offi- 
cer will  go  to  the  Infantry  School ;  the  Cavalrj'  officer  to  the  Cavaln,-- 
School ;  the  Field  Artillerj'  officer  to  the  Field  Artillei^  School,  etc. 
Upon  the  completion  of  their  mspective  courses  they  will  go  back  to 
troops,  and  when  they  have  attained  the  proper  maturity,  the  best 
graduates  of  these  schools  will  be  sent  to  the  School  of  the  Line  at 
Fort  Leavenworth. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  class  that  graduates  from  the  School  of 
the  Line,  the  top  of  the  class,  will  go  to  the  General  Staff  School  at 
Port  Leavenworth,  and  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  graduate 
will  go  to  the  General  Staff  College  at  Washington. 

And  finally  it  is  hoped  that  American  officers  will  eventually  be 
compelled  to  dwnonstrate  their  capacity  for  staff  duty  and  command 
of  troops  in  action  in  harmony  with  this  system  before  they  are 
assigned  either  to  important  staff  duty  or  high  command. 

I  submit  a  folio  which  I  have  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  War  on  the  problem  of  Military  Education,  which  goes  very 
fully  into  the  question  of  schools,  especially  the  Infantry  School,  and 
i*equest,  if  it  is  proper  to  do  so,  that  it  be  incorporated  m  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 
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The  iKFANrKY  Schocil  for  thk  Tkaimisg  of  Ofticms  and  Noncommikhionkh 

OfFICKRS  of  the  AHMIES  of  thk  1'N1TF4>  STATES.  lNCORPOBAllN(i  NeW  FA(T« 
11kI_\TT\-E  to  the  IKFASTBT  T>E\K1/>reD  BY  THK  WfHILD  WAB. 

[I*i«parpd  for  the  InfomutloD  of  tbe  Members  of  CoDirreM.) 

War  Depakimkst, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Waiiliinffton,  September  33,  JfH9. 

Fnmi :  Tlie  Director  of  Opemtlons. 

To:  I.ifUt.  Col.  Paul  B.  Malime,  rnitwJ  Statex  Army. 

Snhjeft :  The  IiifaDtry  School. 

Tiif  Secretary  of  War  dlrectH  that  you  prepare,  for  conslderatiuu  by  the 
MMiibera  of  Oiiii;r«s8,  the  necfssnry  data  pertaining  to  the  Infantry  «ch(N>l  for 
the  training  of  <^rers  and  noncoDimltwImied  office rn  of  the  Anuieit  of  the  I'ulted 
RtnteN.  In  doing  m,  you  will  Incorporate  any  new  or  additional  matter  which 
may  he  available  for  the  complete  Information  of  GongreHs  and  whicli  wan  nut 
nTailahle  when  the  folio  wan  prepared  for  the  t4Ubconimlttee  of  the  T'omiiiitlee 
nn  Military  AflTaln)  of  the  House  of  R^resratatlves. 

HF-NRY  .rEBVEY, 

-l/o/or  Gmrral,  Ueaerai  Utaff,  Director  of  Oprratiom. 

Asuittant  Chief  of  Stnff. 


War  Pefabtmext. 
Office  of  <'hikf  of  Staff. 
Wanhinffton,  September  io.  tOttt. 
Meniotunduni. •  Subject:  The  Infantry  Sdnxil. 

In  accordance  with  a  letter  fnHU  the  Director  «f  Oiieralloim,  I  hereby  pre- 
sent for  crmsldenitlon  by  Congretw  the  following  data  relative  to  the  Infantrv 
Rchool,  and  certain  matter  with  reference  to  cnmpj*  vlftitetl  Kepteiuber  17-22, 
Ifllf),  which  was  not  lnclude<1  In  ihe  folio  dated  September  liS,  1819,  presented 
to  tbe  chnlmian  Kiilicommlttee  Connulttee  on  Mllitar>'  AfTalni,  House  of  Repn>- 
sentuHves. 

In  onier  to  insure  more  ready  rvferenc-e  tn  tlie  imnienuis  fxhildts  nctimiimiiy- 
ints  this  docimient,  these  exhlldts  Iiuvp  )>een  gmniMMl  In  cl(><^r  proximity  to  the 
dlscussif>n  which  pertains  to  tbein. 

I'AUi.  K.  Mau>ne. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Infantry. 


The  Infantry  School  for  thk  Thaimno  of  Officers  anu  Xom-omuissionko 
Offu-erh  of  the  Armies  of  the  I'NrrED  States. 

1.  the  0«.tWT  OF  the  H(-HOOt_ 

The  iibjet't  of  all  tniliiiii;:  pnijt'cts  )ii  tht*  atilltitry  service  is  to  iiisiiiv  vii-toi-y 
on  the  battle  Held  with  the  least  siirriflce  In  human  life.  The  n-lntivc  Im- 
portance of  tile  Infantry  Schctol  nnist  be  nieasurHl  by  the  uuiKnitiide  of  the 
tartk  which  confronts  tlie  Infantry  In  the  winnlnK  of  the  battles,  und  tbe  extent 
to  wlilch  lnfaiitr>-  tralidiiK  may  starve  to  reihice  the  wastnta*  of  human  lives 
In  the  future. 

■1.  relation  of  TRAINIXIi  TO  MWS  OF  LIFJL 

It  has  heyii  reiH'ate<lly  stated  that  without  proper  training,  losses  tlic 
battle  HeUI  are  approximately  iloubled. 

While  It  Is  inii>osslble  to  state  any  spe<'ltlc  relation  which  exists  iH'tweeii 
lack  of  traininn  and  losses  on  the  hnttle  Held,  yet  It  Is  nndenhilily  true  that  our 
losses  In  this  war  have  l>een  exceedlnjily  heavy  due  to  hick  of  tralnliiK,  and 
that  losses  of  American  lives  in  action  will  in  the  future,  ns  in  tbe  past,  liear 
n  close  but  Inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  to  which  training  of  Infantry  In  time 
of  peace  la  given  to -the  leaders  of  Infantry  units.  In  this  connection.  It  will  ite 
illunilnattng  to  examine  the  following  official  data: 

The  battle  strength  of  the  Infantry  In  Framv  was  737,<HK).  or  '»7  tier  i-ent 
of  battle  strength. 

The  l)attle  strengtli  of  tbe  Artillery,  the  arm  next  In  inn»ortanre  lo  the 
Infantry,  was  207.<tOO.  or  Ifl  per  cent  of  the  battle  strength. 

The  battle  strength  of  the  Engineers  was  96,(MH),  or  7  per  cent  of  tlie  total 
Imttle  strength. 
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The  battle  streiiRth  of  all  other  anus  was  257,000,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
strewn  |fth 

Where  the  netessHrv  battle  sacrlttoes  of  all  these  arms  were  equally  illstributed, 
the  Infaiitrv  wouUl  "lose  57  per  cent  of  the  total  battle  loases;  the  ArtIUer>- 
would  lose  'lfl  per  cent  of  the  total  battle  losses;  the  Engineers  would  lose 
7  per  cent  of  tlie  total  battle  losses,  and  all  other  arms  would  lose  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  battle  losses.  ,  ,    .  .  ,  ^ 

Tet  It  Is  seen  that  the  Infantry  actually  lost  89  per  cent  of  the  total  battle 
losses:  the  ArtiUerv  actually  lost  5  per  cent  of  the  total  battle  losses;  the 
Engineers  actuallv  lost  3  per  cent  of  the  total  battle  losses;  and  all  other 
arniH  i)f  the  service  actnnlly  lost  3  per  cent  of  the  total  battle  lowes. 

Tilt'  casualties  were  aistr1bute<l  as  fono\ys :  For  the  Infantry,  31  per  IW 
troom  enpiReil;  Bnnineers.  8.5  per  100  troops  engaged;  Artillery.  5.8  per  iqn 
troops  enpntre<l:  all  others,  2.5  per  100  troops  engaged. 

A  still  more  detailed  study  shows:  „  * 

(a)  That  total  Infantry  battle  cn«*unltles  are  18.8  times  as  great  as  total 
Artillery  battle  cnsnaltles,  27.8  times  as  great  as  total  Knglneer  battle  casual- 
ties 34  7  times  as  great  as  total  battle  casualties  of  all  other  troops. 

(6)  That  if  nil  arms  were  of  equal  strength,  Infantry  battle  casualties 
would  be  5  4  times  as  great  as  Artillery  battle  casualties,  3.8  times  as  great 
as  Engineer  battle  casualties,  12.4  times  a»  great  as  all  otlier  battle  casualties. 

Tlie**?  data  on  casualties  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  study  on  the  nnin- 
ber  of  men  who  must  be  trained  for  the  various  arms  of  service.  This  shows 
ibat  m  per  cent  of  all  the  men  called  to  senlce  must  be  trained  for  and  as- 
signed to  the  Infantry.  Tl>e  remaining  34  per  c-ent  Is  distributed  among  the 
other  11  branches  of  service. 

It  Is,  therefore,  clear  that  66  out  of  ever>-  100  men  called  to  tlie  ajlors 
must  sene  In  the  Infantry,  and  Uiat  of  every  100  such  men  who  serve  at  the 
front  for  the  period  covered  by  our  operations  In  the  World  Wat*  31  will  be 
killed  or  w^ounded  in  operations  against  an  enemy  equal  (n  efficiency  to  the 
Oerman  soldier,  unless  by  adequate  training  we  succeeil  In  insuring  victor>- 
at  a  lower  casualty  rote. 

The  mission  of  the  Infantry  school  Is  to  meet  tiiese  requirements  for  the  offl- 
4  ers  and  nonconimisslonetl  offlcei-s  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Army  which  may  be 
called  to  the  colors.  It  would  seem,  tberefoi-e,  that  the  necessity  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  school  is  self-evident. 

Total  battle  atrenr/th. 

Infantry  (57  per  cent)   737,000 

Artillery  <16  per  cent)  „   —  207.0no 

Engineers  (7  per  cent).    86.000 

Others  (20  iter  cent)   257,000 


Total   1,207,000 

Total  battle  losgei. 

Infantry  (89  per  cent)   _    228.238 

Artillerj'  (5  per  cent)   12. 140 

Engineers  (3  iter  cent)   8,201 

Othei-s  (3  per  cent)   U.  r»8(» 


Total   2"w,  188 

T'loop*  ifl  qction  or  in  tmttte  area  (S.  O.  S.  troops  excluded). 


InfaDtry.  AnlUcry 


29comlMt  dlvtsfons  (at  36.000  svenRP}   465,007  134,373 

Rpplacememi!   273,180  ■  16.2B1 

Army  and  corps,  Arlillerv  ■.   .57, 471 

Army  uut  cmw,  Enidnrcni  

All  others  (Mtlmale)  


Total  ■  737,247 

Vvr  cent   57 


I  307,138 
18 


Engineer 


48,748 
9,174 


39,«e2 


05,674 


Other.  .  Total. 


107.  S22 
9,174 


140,000 


754,000 
306,81» 
57,471 
39,652 
140,000 


256,996 

30  I 


100 
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-Per  cent  of  total  troopit  to  be  trained  ibaned  on  replaeements  required  during 

war). 

Infantry  nnd  machine  yiin   66 

Soglneers   T 

Field  Artillery       7 

Coaat  Artillery-    6 

Medical   4 

Cavalry   4 

Quartermaster   2 

Motor  Transport   2 

Signal  Corps   1 

Ordnance,  Air,  and  Tank   2 

Combat  strength  and  losH'n  American  Expeditionary  Foreet. 

Buttle  strength     1,300,000 

Battle  wounds   205,600 

BatUe  deaths   49,498 

Total  battle  casualties  -   255, 188 

Per  cent  battle  casualties  to  battle  strength   19.6 

Data  by  unn  of  aervice. 


Total  bjltlfstren^h  by  arm  

Ratllesln-mth  percenlage  by  arm  of  total  bit  tie  strensth  

Total  hittle  woimls  by  arm  

Battle  woimi  peroentage  by  arm  of  total  bjttle  wownds  

Battle  wounfl  percmtajfe  hy  arm  of  total  Ijattle  streiiTth  of  that 

arm  

Total  Iwttlc  (leithR  by  arm  

Battle  deith  perrentare  by  arm  of  totiU  battle  deiths  

Battle  death  percentaRe  by  arm  of  total  b^ittle  streii^h  of  thai 

arm  

Total  bjttle  camialtles  by  arm  

Battle  cas'ialty  per^mtage  by  arm  of  total  iMttleeasuallieR. 
Battle  ca«italty  percnitaffe  hy  arm  of  total  battle  strength  of 

that  arm  


Infantry. 

Artillery. 

737,000 
.57 

1X3,360 
89.1 

207,000 
16 

10,110 
4.9 

96,000 
7 

6,943 
3.4 

31.0 

00, « 

4,9 
3.039 
4.1 

7.2 

t.25e 

2..') 

6.1 
22«,258 

m.i 

0.9 
13, 149 
4,8 

1.3 
8,301 
3.2 

31 

fi.8 

8.5 

All 

others. 


357,000 
20 
5,366 
3.6 

3.0 
1,314 
2.S 

O.-l 
6,580 
3.6 


3.S 


Infantry  battle  casualties  (ami  therefore  battle  reitlacemeuts  required  for 
Inftintry)  are  18.8  tluies  as  great  a:*  Artillery,  27.K  times  as  great  as  Engineers, 
34.7  times  ns  great  as  all  others,  which  Includes  122.8  times  as  great  as  Signal 
Corps,  125.6  times  as  great  as  Me<lirat  Corps.  451.9  times  as  great  as!  Air 
Service,  .564.9  times  as  great  as  Tank  <.'ori»». 

For  same  strength,  Iiifantr>'  casualties  are  .">.4  times  ns  great  as  Artillery, 
3.8  times  as  great  as  Engineers,  12.4  times  as  great  as  all  others. 

Casualties  for  "  all  others,"  referred  ti>  aNive,  are : 


signal  Corps  

Medical  

Air  Service  

Tanks  

Ifihtary  police  and  headquarters  troop 

llradquartcn  

«as  

Pioneer  Infantry  

Uotor  Transport  Corpa  

Antlalrcraa  

ijnartermastw  Corps  

€aT»Iry  

Ordnanoe.  


Battle 
deaths. 


383 
236 
57 
SO 
150 
31 
67 
36 
32 
44 
9 
3 


Battle 
wounds. 


1,570 
1,534 
279 
367 
307 
225 
275 
235 
191 
136 
94 
36 
26 


Total. 


1,858 
1,817 
505 
424 
387 
375 
306 
303 
226 
I6H 
138 
IS 
29 
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Note. — In  the  foregoing  the  buttle  strength  of  Infantry.  Artillery,  und  Kugi- 
neers  (Including  replacementK)  and  all  casualty  figureH  are  based  on  accurate 
data.  The  total  strength  of  forces  other  than  those  just  mentioned  and  indicated 
as  "  all  others  "  Is  based  on  a  conservative  estimate. 

3.  THK  GHSEHAT,  PJ^N  OF  MTT^TABY  EDUCATION. 

(«)  The  pltiii  f«»llowed  in  Europe  by  the  Allies  and  associated  powers:  As  to 
the  uierits  of  training  sdiools  as  a  means  of  teaching  a  doctrine  of  combat,  the 
experience  of  our  Allies,  and  even  of  our  enemy,  In  the  World  War  would  seem  t*> 
constitute  a  valuable  guide  in  framing  our  policy. 

It  Is  thought  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
all  the  great  belligerent  natious  were  compelled  during  the  war  to  establish  a 
series  of  schools  to  which  they  sent  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  from 
combat  units,  even  those  uuits  hotly  engaged  against  the  en»uy.  to  learn  the 
latest  phases  of  combiit  and  return  to  the  units  from  which  they  came  to  impart 
the  Instruction  they  had  received. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  Allies,  the  commander  in  chief  estublished  a 
complete  school  system  In  France  under  the  direct  sui)ervislon  of  the  (ienerul 
Staff,  as  shown  In  the  sheet  hereto  attached. 

A  single  group  of  Anuy  schools  for  the  entire  American  Expeditionary  Fitrces 
was  devised  to  produce  staff  officers  and  instructors  for  corps  schools,  all  of  whooi 
were  trained  according  to  a  fundamental  idea  of  combat,  while  another  group  of 
schools  was  provided  for  each  corps.  Principal  among  the  latter  group  was  tli« 
Corps  Infantrj'  Scliool,  ns  shomi  in  the  exhibit,  and  nest  in  importance  was  the 
Corps  Artillery  School,  which  in  addition  to  training  its  own  personnel,  was 
rwiulretl  to  furnish  fitr  the  Infantry  und  other  arms  such  artillery  flre  as  might 
be  demanded  for  practical  exercises.  Three  such  groups  of  corps  schools  were 
established  In  FrHnce. 

ih)  The  plan  atloptftl  m  tlir  (■ntted  State*. — Previous  to  the  war  various 
schools  hiid  l>een  estidtllshed  in  the  United  States  to  meet  training  needs  as 
they  graduall>-  develoiied.  The  experience  of  the  World  War  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  couiprehensI«e  plan  for  our  future  military  education. 

Tills  plan  contemplates.  In  addition  to  troop  tnilning,  a  system  of  sclu»ol» 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  General  Staff. 

These  schools  lire  divided  roughly  into  two  classes: 

{a)  The  K*'neral  service  schools,  which  trniu  their  personnel  essentially  fm- 
the  performance  of  stuff  duties^  These  schools  nre  the  General  Staff  (Jollege. 
Washington.  D.  (?.,  the  General  Staff  School  and  the  School  of  the  Line  at 
Kort  Leavenworth.  Knns. 

(b)  The  s|)ec[nl  sen'Ice  schools,  which  will  train  tinit  commanders  for  their 
BI)eclflc  duties  in  command  of  troops.  Each  arm  of  the  service  will  have  Its 
siwdal  service  school  to  tniin  unit  commanders  lu  the  si>ecittc  requii-ements  of 
that  arm.  and  from  these  si>e<-Iiil  service  schools  the  Itest  product  wlU  find 
its  way  to  the  (Jeneral  Service  Schools  at  Fort  l^ivenworth.  Knns.,  and 
Washlnfrton,  1>.  (.'..  ond  uttiiniitely  to  ti  place  on  tlie  (!eneriil  Staff. 

THE  KKT.ATIOX  OK  THK  INFANTRY  SCHOOL  TO  THE  OENEBAI.  PLAN. 

The  sheet  liereto  attacheil  outhnes  the  system  and  Indicates  that  the  In- 
fantry school  Is  one  of  the  12  special  service  schools  now  wholly,  or  imrtlally. 
In  existence.  Its  relation  to  the  other  schools  and  Its  function  In  the  general 
system  of  military  education  are  closely  analogous  to  those  outlined  by  th«> 
('onmiander  In  Clilef  for  the  corps  Infantry  schools  already  dlscus-sed. 

It  will,  therefore,  lie  seen  that  the  Infantry  school  Is  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  militar>-  education  found  necessary  in  actual  service  in  the  World 
War  and  survives  as  the  tirst  one  of  the  12  absolutely  necessary*  educational 
Institutions  to  be  preserveil  in  time  of  peace,  no  matter  what  the  size  or  char- 
acter of  the  Army  may  be. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  this  school  and  the  extent  and  cliar- 
acter  of  terrain  neede<l  for  this  purpose  are  outlined  In  the  letter  herewith 
from  Gen.  Hunter  Llp^ett,  commander  of  the  First  American  Army  In  France. 

(Omitted  in  printing.  Will  be  found  on  file  as  e.xhibits  with  the 
committee.) 
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Was  Depasthent, 

HKAOQUARIMIS  WkBTKBN  DKPAXniKKT, 

San  Franctwo,  Angmt  IS,  1919. 
From :  Lieut  Gen.  H.  Liggett.  United  States  Anuy. 
To:  The  Operations  Seetlun  (G-S).  General  Staff,  United  States  Army. 
Subject:  NecesKlty  for  establishment  at  an  Infantry  school. 

I  have  hven  asked  to  express  my  views  with  reference  to  tha  projected  In- 
fantry school  at  Bennlng.  Ga.  I  have  no  opinion  about  the  proposed  location  or 
the  question  of  cost,  as  I  am  not  fauiDIar  with  the  site  selected  nor  with  the 
flnuncifll  details  of  the  plan.  In  general,  however,  I  aiu  satisfied  that  there* 
shouh]  be  an  Infantry  school  with  a  t)roiid  mid  comprelienslve  course  of  instruc- 
tion, adequate  equipment  and  personnel  for  this  purpose,  and  so  located  us  to 
have  the  l)enettts  of..«-  diversified  terrain  of  sufflcl^t  area  to  permit  the  execu- 
tion of  problems  and  exercises  on  a  lai^e  scale  involving  coordination  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  service  and  the  use  of  all  weapons  and  auxiliaries 
essential  in  large  operations  in  modern  warfore. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  of  the  existing  Army  schools — lilce  the  Artillery 
school  at  Port  Sill,  for  example — has  space  or  facilities  for  the  establlshmrat 
of  a  school  of  Infantry,  and  a  new  project  must  be  developed  in  some  location 
other  than  those  already  use<l  by  Army  schools;  nnd  this  project  must  l>e  devel- 
oped along  very  broad  lines  to  give  the  Instruction  which  I  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

I  think  no  one  can  fall  to  appreciate  tlie  need  of  traluIUB  of  the  most  thor- 
ough character  for  those  who  are  to  serve  as  officers  In  the  Infantry,  for  it  Is 
up<m  the  Infantry  and,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  slclil  and  capacity  of  the 
Infantry  officer  In  troop  leading  that  ultimate  succ^  In  battle  d^iends.  The 
olRcer.  fi*om  the  platoon  leader  up,  who  is  charged  with  the  leadership  of  troops 
In  l>attle  must  not  only  have  the  character  and  understanding  necessary  to  fix 
ills  control  over  bis  men ;  he  must  have,  lu  addition,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
tools  he  Is  woritiog  with — the  rtfte,  the  machine  gun,  tlie  1-pounder,  the  stokes 
mortnr,  tlie  so-called  accompanying  gun  (75  mm.),  etc. — together  with  an  exact 
knowlwlge  of  the  weapons  and  functions  of  the  branches  or  nuxIllnrleH  that 
cooi>erate  with  the  Infantry,  inchuiing  tlu?  Artillery,  the  Cavalry,  Air  Ser\'ice, 
Gas  und  Flame  .Service,  ^Signals,  Tank.s,  etc.  This  knowledge,  to  be  of  value  in 
any  one  of  the  nen*  situations  likely  to  confront  an  Infontry  officer  In  rapid 
succession,  must  be  that  Intensely  practical  knowledge  which  results  only  from 
experience  and  practice. 

The  necessity  for  training  la  the  Americuii  Exi>edltionary  Forces  was  met  by 
Kcl»M)I.s  (iMith  line  and  staff)  where  the  best  procurable  Instruction  was  sup- 
plied and  the  greatest  iwsalble  opportunity  provided  for  practice  under  condi- 
tions duplicating  so  far  as  possible  the  conditions  of  terrain  and  enemy  dispo- 
sitions on  the  battle  line,  .\ctunl  pructi<v  nnd  exiwrlence  were  supplied  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  Infantry  officers  in  leading  troops  in  the  field,  using 
the  facllltLes  at  the  Infantry  officer's  command  and  coordinating  the  peculiar 
work  of  the  Infantry  with  all  the  other  branches,  auxiliaries,  or  dependents  in 
such  manner  as  to  produce  a  unity  of  effort,  and  this  means  success  in  iMittle 
and  saving  of  the  lives  of  soldiers.  I  do  not  know  how  our  Infantry  officers 
could  have  achieved  the  success  they  did  in  France  without  the  schools  and 
practical  denionstration.s  and  exiierience  obtained  in  the  schools. 

Wfi  do  not  need  several  schools  for  Infantry,  as  we  were  obliged  to  have  in 
FVance,  but  we  unquestionably  slioulil  luive  one  selioo!  with  ii  practice  terrain 
of.  say,  12  to  15  miles  s<iuare  so  that  ranges  may  be  those  of  actual  warfare, 
demonstrations  may  be  carrle«l  out  with  service  chai^  and  problems  may  be 
worked  out  for  different  units  In  different  parts  of  the  reservation ;  the  terrain 
should  be  sufficiently  varied  to  provide  features  likely  to  be  found  on  the  battle 
Add ;  In  order  to  insure  Iwst  results  and  make  the  I>est  use  of  time  allowed,  the 
school  should  be  located  in  a  climate  which  pemdts  field  work  12  months  of  the 
year. 

H.  Liggett. 

4.  THK  OBQAKIZATION  OF  THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL. 

(a)  The  organization  of  the  school  Into  Its  various  departments  and  tlie  sys- 
tem of  command  and  courses  to  be  pursued  are  shown  in  the  sheet  attached. 

The  experimental  section  is  one  which  win  play  a  most  important  WVIe  in 
the  future  de\*elopment  of  Infantry  arms  and  has  now  under  cnnsirteration  a 
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number  of  devices  of  far-reaching  effect  on  the  combat  of  Infantry,  while  the 
vocational  section  will  provide  the  beneficial  efflecta  contemplated  in  the  na- 
tional-defense act. 
The  other  sections  are  self-explanatory. 

(b)  The  permanpDt  personnel  and  the  personnel  to  be  trained  under  the 
present  plan  are  outlined  In  the  sheet  hereto  attached. 

(c)  The  permanent  troop  personnel  Is  to  consist  of: 


OflhMn. 


1  regiment  or  IntoDtry  \  71 

1  battalion  ot  machine  gtuu  |  It 

1  battalion  of  Field  ArUllery  (75*8)   17 

1  company  ot  Engineers  ■  t 

1  battalion  of  Bl^al  Corps   13 

1  ambutaooe  company  |  5 

Detachment  of  HediOBl  Corps  i  13 

3  motor  transport  oompania  '  3 


a,  085 

txn 

414 

13S 
319 
132 
75 
132 


144 


8,787 


Total. 


3,«3l 


The  foregoing  troops  are  necessary  to  stage  the  various  maneuvers  Involving 
cooperation  of  troops  of  all  arms.  The  list  does  not  Include  tactical  schools 
for  the  Tank  Corps  and  Air  Service.  The  chiefs  of  these  services  desire  to 
send  school  units  of  their  respective  corps  to  the  Infantry  School  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  training  In  close  cooperation  with  Infontry,  whidi  tratninK  they 
can  secure  nowhere  else.  The  War  Department  fbvors  this  action  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  but  also  on  the  brpad  principle  that  do 
training  of  the  arms  which  serve  Infantry  In  battle  can  be  satlsfiictory  unless 
It  Is  conducted  in  cunjunrtlon  with  the  troops  thef:e  auxiliary  arms  must 
serve  In  battle.  Pending  final  action  by  Congress  no  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  War  Depnitment  on  the  requests  of  the  foregoing  services  for  suitable 
Installations  at  Cainp  Bennlng. 

(d)  The  commandant,  staff,  and  Instructor  personnel  will  numlwr  approxi- 
mately 100. 

(e)  The  possible  distribution  of  students  Is  Indicated  below: 

Field  otficers,  1  per  regiment   65 

Company  officers,  1  per  3  companies   325 

Basic  course  (newly  commissioned)   125 

Noncommissioned  officers  (sergeants),  2  per  <»mpany  (approximate)   515 

1,850 

Tills  merely  outlines  a  working  plan.  The  number  may  be  varied  to  meet 
existing  conditions. 

With  reference  lo  the  foregoing,  the  "newly  commissioned"  will  include 
each  year  the  cadets  from  the  graduating  class  of  the  Military  Academy,  as 
well  as  new  officers  received  from  all  other  sources. 

The  nonconuiilssloned  officers  will  include  those  designated  for  duty  with  the 
Organized  MIMtin,  tiiose  selected  for  college  duty,  especially  those  designated 
for  duty  with  the  Iteserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

It  Is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  predict  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Reserve 
Corps  or  of  the  National  Guard  who  will  attend  the  school.  The  school  must 
be  prepared,  liowever,  to  receive  and  train  all  who  can  be  sent  thereto  to  the 
limit  of  appropriations  made  available  by  Congress.  Appropriations  are  now 
available  for  50  National  Guard  officers  fbr  a  three-months*  course,  and,  pur- 
suant to  re<iueRt  of  the  Chief  Militia  Bureau,  the  commandant  has  been  di- 
rected to  prepare  the  course  and  await  the  action  of  (Congress  on  the  project. 

The  probable  number  of  National  Guard  officers  In  the  future  Is  shown  on 
page  50. 

On  September  0,  1919,  there  were  14,036  Infantry  Reserve  Corps  officers, 
the  total  number  In  nil  arms  on  that  date  Iwing  24,753,  as  shown  on  page  50, 
The  Infantry  School  will  provide  training  for  such  of  this  personnel  as  may 
be  authorized  by  law. 

(Omitted  in  printing.  Will  be  found  on  file  as  exhibits  with  the 
committee.) 
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Oflloers. 


Uen. 


Tolal. 


Commander  and  staff  

lanraetors  and  stall  (4  oounea). 


ToUl. 


Students: 

FieU  offloen,  l  per  regiment  

Conpany  offlfcera,  1  per  3  companies  

Baateoonne  (newly  commissioned)  

SonoomnUwloned  offloen  (swgeants),  3  per  company  (ai^roxlmate). 


Total. 


Troops: 

1  regiment  of  Infantry 


1  battalion  mm'htnp  nin . , . 
1  battalion  Field  Artillery  (7011). 

1  company  Engineers  

1  battalion  Signal  Ciorps.  

1  ambalanoe  company  

Detadiraent  Medical  Corps  

3  motor  transport  companies.  


Total. 


100 


6S 
336 
136 


njKreKftteoiiginal  sdienu . 


515 


71 
I» 
17 

4 
13 

5 
13 

3 

M4 
860 


1,950. 
1,H0 


3,  OSS 
602 
iU 
138 
319 
132 
75 
133 

3,787 

&.737 


Strength  taken  from  proposed  Tables  of  Organization,  corrected  to  July  12, 
1919. 

Note. — Ttie  foregoing  does  not  include  the  personnel  lii  connection  with  the 
tactical  school  for  tanks,  which  the  Chief  of  the  Tank  Corps  desires  to  establish 
at  Camp  Bennlng.  The  personnel  which  be  desires  to  place  thereat  consists  of 
53  officers  and  589  men. 


THE  CHARACTEB  Or  THE  TRAINING  OBOXTNO  BEQUIBKD. 


With  reepect  to  the  character  of  the  training  ground  required,  experience  in 
training  troops  In  France  and  the  actual  experience  of  the  battle  field  force  ns 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

(a)  That  the  modern  Infantry  training  ground  must  be  a  modem  battle  fleld, 
located  where  tralnli^  can  be  conducted  the  entire  year. 

(6)  That  its  divermty  of  terrain  must  be  such  as  to  permit  every  phase  of 
action  which  we  have  actually  encountered  to  be  taught  to  our  modem  In- 
fantrymen. 

{c)  That  the  ground  must  not  only  permit  the  simuitaneous  training  of 
thousands  of  riflemen  in  accurate  target  practice,  but  also  ,  permit  field  firing 
exercises  of  large  bodies,  attacking  precisely  as  in  action  against  silhouettes 
so  located  as  to  represent  the  enemy  and  indicate  the  accuracy  of  the  fire 
delivered. 

(d)  That  artillery  and  machine-gun  barrages  with  live  ammunition  must  be 
the  every-day  features  of  our  Infantry  training  center. 

<e)  That  the  secret  march  over  considerable  distances,  the  night  occupation 
of  trenches,  the  advance  by  compass  through  Impenetrable  darkness,  the  attack 
over  a  terrain  sufficiently  extensive  to  properly  rej»resent  a  day's  battle,  and 
the  resumption  of  attack  after  the  break  through,  constitute  the  very  least  that 
can  satls^  the  requirements  of  the  Infantry  of  to-day. 

(/)  That  all  of  the  associated  weapons  and  arms  that  serve  with  Infantry 
must  be  assembled  lii  proper  proportion  within  the  training  area  of  infantry 
and  work  with  them  with  such  unity  of  purpose  and  concert  of  action  as  to 
render  misonderstandtng  and  lack  of  cooperation  Inexcusable  in  the  future. 

(ff)  That  the  training  program  of  our  Infantry  must  be  planned  to  include 
cavalry  in  dismounted  action,  artillery,  engineers,  signal  service,  air  service, 
ttok  service,  etc.,  in  so  &r  as  these  services  are  necessary  for  complete  co- 
maatim  in  battle,  and  the  personnel  under  training  must  Include  the  officers 
jod  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Uegular  Army,  National  Guard,  the  Reserve 
CorpB,  and  even  possibly  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
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(A)  Timt  tlic  area  must  Iw  suitable  from  the  standpoint  of  water  supply. 
8urfai-e  Hoil,  uiul  dralnnKe.  etc.,  for  ImiueiUate  extension  by  means  of  tent 
cauipR  tu  afromiuoilate  for  traintnfc  purpowfl  the  officer  personnel  which  may 
be  needed  for  any  future  enierKency. 

Tlie  United  States  paid.  In  a  neetllessly  hlKii  caKualty  rate,  for  the  lack  of 
sufh  fininln;;  ttf  infantry,  and  to  fail  to  corret't  this  defldpncy  in  future  aud 
to  take  udvantHUe  of  the  leswms  learned  in  this  war  would  constitute  an  incon- 
ceivable defect  ill  any  plans  of  the  War  Department.  The  need  for  a  site  to 
meet  tlie  above  requirements  <loes  euiphatlcaliy  exist  r^nlless  of  the  size  of 
our  future  Army. 

«.  THE  NEED  CAN  ROT  BE  UBT  BT  THE  USE  Or  AXY  OF  THE  ARHT  CANTONMENTS  OK 
ANY  OTHER  EXISTING  FUIRTS. 

No  site  now  owned  or  leawKl  by  the  novemment  fulfills  the  foregoing  condi- 
tions except  rump  Benninp.  No  plaw  of  less  extent  than  that  now  contem- 
plated tor  t'anip  KcnninK  will  he  siitisfactory :  but  In  order  that  existing  plants 
of  considerahic  extent  may  he  fully  conslderetl  in  their  relation  to  this  project, 
the  following  sites  having  large  areas  are  discussed: 

Fort  Ke«)Ugli,  Mont.,  r>7.(MH»  acres.  Itemoteness  from  centers  of  population, 
remoteness  from  centers  of  military  activities,  severe  winter  climate,  unsuitable 
terrain.  Insufficient  installation,  and  present  use  as  remount  depot  all  prevent 
the  taking  of  this  post  for  the  Infantry-  School. 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  5,38f>  acres,  aud  Pole  Mountain  Keservatlou,  56,320 
acres.  Henioteness  from  center  of  iMipulation.  remoteness  from  center  of  mili- 
tary activities,  severe  winter  climate,  verj-  winds,  unsuitable  and  limited 
terrain,  and  present  use  of  Fort  D.  A.  Hussell  prevait  use  of  this  site  for  the 
Infantry  School;  the  distance  of  I'ole  Mtmntatn  Reservation  from  Fort  Bus- 
sell,  where  the  only  hulldlngs  are  located,  as  well  as  the  distance  of  the  reser- 
vation from  railroads,  proldblt  consideration  of  l*ole  RIountalu  Reservation  for 
the  Infantry  School. 

Fort  Wlngate.  N.  73,60(>  acres.   Remoteness  from  center  of  peculation, 

remoteness  from  center  of  military  activities,  involving  high  operating  cost 
in  transporting  personnel  and  material,  unsuitable  terrain,  unfit  this  post  for 
the  Infantry  Schind.   It  Is  being  used  as  a  storage  place  for  ordnance  material. 

Camp  I^wls,  Wash.,  61.0(X)  acres.  The  remoteness  of  this  site  Id  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  United  States,  resulting  In  excessive  transportation 
c<»sts  In  money,  time,  and  railway  eqnlinnent  make  this  camp  unsuitable  as  a 
site  for  the  Infantry  School. 

Camp  Bragg,  320,453  acres;  Camp  Knox,  35.541  acres;  and  Fort  Sill,  51,272 
acres.  These  are  all  Artillery  posts  and  Artillery  training  centers,  accommo- 
dating permanently  in  order.  6,  9,  and  3  regiments  of  Field  Artillery.  There 
will  be  no  room  In  any  one  of  them  for  tlie  Infantry  School.  The  chief  of 
Field  Artillery  is  authority  for  this  statement. 

The  Infantry  School  of  Arms  was  forced  out  of  Fort  Sll!  by  the  legitimate 
demand  of  the  Field  Artillery  for  tlie  entire  space,  the  Artillery  arm  having 
been  Increased  from  6  regiments  to  21  rt^inients  under  the  national  defense  act. 

The  terrain  nt  Fort  Sill,  though  having  l)een  used  by  the  School  of  Arms, 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  and  Is  fatally  lacking  In  those  diversiSed  fea- 
tures already  outlined  as  necessary  for  a  modern  Inftintry  school.  In  this 
connection,  attention  Is  Invited  to  the  statements  hereto  attached,  made  by 
Lieut.  Gen.  Hunter  Liggett  and  Lieut  Oen.  R(rt>ert  T.  Bullard,  aqd  a  general 
discussion  of  the  nnsultahlllty  of  the  site  for  Infantry  purposes. 

Camp  Knox,  besides  being  absolutely  required  for  Artillery,  Is  not  lai^ 
enough  in  area  to  merit  consideration  for  the  Infantr>-  School. 

The  areo  of  Camp  Bragg,  while  greater  than  the  other  two  Artillery  camps. 
Is  wholly  required  by  the  Artillery,  and  the  terrain  Is  not  suited  for  the  work 
of  the  Infantry  School.  The  particular  discussion  of  its  unsultabiUty  is  con- 
tained In  the  report  submitted  by  Gen.  Edwards  and  Col.  Whalen,  extracts 
from  which  are  attached  hereto. 

It  would  be  possible  to  stage  on  this  terrain  only  one  fbrm  of  Infantry- 
combat:— chwe,  personal  contact  conceale*!  from  Aiew  by  the  mass  of  the  com- 
batants. 

Exhibits  follow  In  the  order  indicated  below: 

Field  Artillery  activities  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. ;  Camp  Bragg.  N.  C. ;  and  Camp 
Knox.,  Ky.,  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Wm.  J.  Snow,  Chief  of  Artlllerv. 

The  ansultabillty  of  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  as  a  site  for  the  Infantry  School  pre- 
pared by  Lieut.  Col.  Whelen  and  Lieut.  Col.  Dougherty,  General  Staff. 
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A  meaioranduu  for  the  Assistant  Secretuo'  of  Wiir  showing  the  iinMiilta- 
bHlty  of  Camp  Bragg,  X.  C,  as  a  site  for  the  Suiall  Arms  Ftrlug  Scliool.  This 
inetnorandum  embodies  a  report  by  Brig.  Geu.  Oliver  Edwards  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Whelen  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  site. 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  a  iKMiril  of  otticers  chartied  with  the  selec- 
tton  of  a  site  for  the  Infantry  Scltool  of  Arms,  of  whlcli  Voi.  Kames  was 
presld^t 

Letter  from  Lieut  Qeo.  R.  L.  Bullard  setting  fortli  tlie  uusuitabllity  of  Fort 
SlII.  and  the  suitability  of  Camp  Bennlug,  Ga..  as  a  site  for  the  Infantry  SchooL 

War  Departmknt, 
Wmhingtoii,  AHffHut  iG,  W1!K 

Memorandum  for  Lieut.  <'oI.  Paul  B.  Malone. 

Subject:  Held  Artillery  activities  at  Fort  Sill,  (»kt»..  (*amp  Briigg,  N.  C  and 
Cnmp  Knox,  Ky, 

1.  Ueliitive  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  t)rol>iilile  cost  of  moving  the  School 
of  Fire  fr(»m  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  you  lire  iidviseil  (hat  apiiroximately  the  foUou'lng 
sums  of  money  have  been  luvestetl  in  Fort  Sill  for  Field  Artillerj-  activities: 


School  of  Fire  buildings       ^tOTiO,  000 

IloadK  for  the  accomodntlon  of  the  ftoat  and  School  of  Fire  activities,  a 

considerable  part  of  which  would  l>e  useless  for  any  other  utue   2*K>.  000 

Construction  of  tlying  field  with  quarters,  hangars,  school  buildings. 

etc.,  designed  for  cooi)eration  with  the  Artillery  School  and  the 

tnihiiUK  of  the  aerial  obserrers  for  artillery-  Are   1,.">00.0(KI 

I 'Hntonnieiit  for  the  regiments,  of  Field  Artillerj-  for  use  na  sclUM>i 

regiments   __   ,   730.  WW 

Trench  iind  gun  emplacements  for  use  in  Artillerj-  tiring   80.000 


Totnl  3.  4fi0.000 


In  aildition  to  the  foregoing  sum  a  large  uuiouut  of  money  has  l)een  s[>ent, 
over  a  perioal  of  several  years,  performing  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  reserva- 
tion of  Fort  Sill  and  exactly  Indicating  varUms  triaugnlation  imlnts  with  cuii- 
4Tete  niiirl;ers  iiud  in  the  event  that  the  Field  Artillery  were  reiiulred  to  lea^'e 
Fort  Sill  this  work  would  have  to  be  done  In  any  reservation  at  which  the 
School  of  P''lre  might  be  stationed.  Considerable  sums  liave  also  l)een  spent  in 
preiuirlng  a  telephone  conimunlcatlon  system  covering  the  various  )mrts  of  the 
Fort  Sill  reservation  for  the  iiuriwse  of  controlling  artillery  fire.  A  similar 
system  would  have  to  be  installed  on  any  reservation  to  which  the  School  of 
Fire  might  be  moved.  The  cost  of  such  a  survey  and  installation  of  such  a  com- 
munication system  can  not  be  estlmateil  at  this  time  with  any  exactness. 

2.  The  Infantry  School  of  Arms  and  the  School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery 
were  both  statlonetl  at  Fort  Sill  for  a  cousiderable  |»erlod  of  time  and  It  wa» 
leameil  definitely  that  there  Is  not  sufficient  room  In  the  Fort  Sill  reservation  to 
accommodate  botli  these  acttvltiea  There  Is  no  question  that  if  the  Infantry 
School  of  Arms  is  returned  to  Fort  Sill  It  wlU  become  ahsidutely  ne<'eHsary  to 
move  the  School  of  Fire  to  some  other  place.  This  will  mean  the  abandonment  of 
the  iilant  already  establlslied  with  considerable  loss  to  the  (lovernment  as  In- 
rncate<i  In  the  prece<llng  paragraph.  Even  If  it  were  iKisslble  to  secure  suf- 
acient  additional  land  it  would  require  the  ere<-thui  of  Imildiiigs  for  the  School 
of  Arms  If  that  institution  were  returue^l  to  Fort  Sill,  us  ail  buildings  now  at 
that  jNiflt  are  in  tise  by  and  are  needed  for  the  School  of  Fire,  and  if  such  a  new 
IMMit  were  built  for  the  School  of  Arms  there  may  uot  be  the  necessary  water 
supi)ly  at  Fort  Sill  to  accommodate  the  lncreuse<l  garrison.  Ijist  year  the  water 
supply  at  Fort  SlU  was  a  very  grave  question  and  an  alarming  water  shortage 
existed.  This  has  heen  remedleil  now  by  rains,  and  the  dam  of  the  reservoir  has 
been  increased  in  height  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  present  stivngth  of  Fort  SlU 
and  the  town  of  I<awtou,  but  the  watersheil  of  this  water  system  nilgiit  not  be 
sufficient  to  care  for  a  greater  garrison  In  dry  years. 

3.  At  f'ump  Knox,  Ky.,  It  Is  proposed  to  maintain  the  basic  school  for  Field 
Artiller}-  officers,  or  If  the  school  Is  ninintalned  at  Camp  Tayhtr,  Ky..  the  field 
training  of  the  school  will  take  place  at  Camp  Knt»x.  In  addition  Camp  Knox 
will  be  used  as  a  garrison  or  training  center  for  such  divisioiml  Artillery 
brigades  whose  divlsIoDH  may  be  stationed  in  its  vicinity  as  have  not  available 
spa<-e  for  training  at  the  division  cantonment.  This  will  probidtly  Include  all 
divisional  Artillery  brigades  whose  divisions  may  be  stationed  In  the  central 
tiart  of  the  Unitetl  States. 
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4.  Camp  Bragg,  N.  C,  will  be  used  <n  a  similar  manner  to  Camp  Knox,  Ky.. 
for  all  divisional  brigades  whose  dlvlstioos  are  stationed  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  expected  to  nse  this  resen'atlon  for 
the  training  of  those  Field  Artillery  Organizations  equitH>ed  with  long-range 
guns  or  howitzers.  The  range  of  Field  Artillery  weapons  was  enormonaly  in- 
crease during  the  war  and  no  resen'atltHi  exists  at  this  time  In  the  United 
States  of  sufficient  extent  to  permit  the  firing  of  these  weapons  nith  safety, 
^mp  Bragg  Is  the  only  place  that  can  accommodate  them  and  It  is  exiiected  u> 
make  complete  use  of  that  reservation. 

5.  The  Field  Artillery  of  the  Regular  Army  was  Increased  Just  i)rlor  to  the 
eutry  of  the  United  States  Into  the  war  from  6  to  21  regiments.  Permanent 
housing  Is  provided  in  existing  posts  for  only  6  regiments  of  Field  Artillery, 
It  is  expected  that  Camps  Bragg  and  Knox  will  provide  the  necessary  houslufr 
for  the  other  16  regiments,  either  permanently  or  until  other  arrangements  are 
Indicated  by  Congress.  But  even  though  these  camps  are  not  used  as  perma- 
nent garrisons  for  these  regiments,  they  will  l>e  necessary  for  the  Field  Artillery 
In  order  that  those  brigades  who  have  no  available  area  for  training  in  tlie 
Immediate  vicinl^  of  their  permanent  station  may  be  rotated  at  these  camps  for 
tbelr  field  training. 

Wm.  J.  Snow. 

Maiw  General,  United  Staiea  Army,  Chief  of  FielA  Artillerv. 
i-x8rrr.uiiLiTT  of  vokt  silt.,  OKrjv.,  ah  a  srrE  for  this  infaxtby  school. 

1.  l'»e  hy  the  Field  Artillery. — It  Is  contemplatwl  that  Fort  Sill  shall  be  used 
as  a  station  for  one  I)rigade  (three  regiments)  of  tteld  artillery,  and  by  the 
Field  Artillery  Sch(M>l  of  Fir*?-  These  activities,  f<)r  their  pn>per  functioning, 
will  rtHiuJrc  the  entire  reservation.  Barracks,  quarters,  ami  utilities  (some 
IMjniiaiient  inid  some  teniiwrary  in  construction).  Intended  for  this  specitic  pur- 
1J08C.  have  already  been  installe<l  on  the  reservation,  the  investment  repre- 
«entli!K  $3,460,000.  If  the  reser\-titloii  were  abandoned  by  the  Field  Artillery 
and  turned  over  to  the  Iiifanti-j-  Schmil.  that  imrtlon  of  the  investment  not 
represented  by  barraclcs  and  quarters  would  be  a  total  loss,  and  the  barracks 
and  quarters  would  lie  far  from  satisfactory  for  the  Infantry  School,  liavlug 
been  designe<1  for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  For  example,  there  would  be 
no  use  for  the  elaborate  system  of  cables  and  fire-control  stations  Insfailied  for 
the  Field  Artillery,  and  but  little  use  for  the  large  number  of  stables  and  guu 
sheds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  utilize  barracks  desigiud  to  house  enlisted  mert 
as  quartea's  for  senior  married  officers  attending  the  Infantry  School  us  stu- 
dents. Fort  Sill  is  regarded  by  the  Olilef  of  Field  Artillerj-  as  aa  Ideal  site 
for  artillery  use  as  indicated.  The  Field  Artillery  will  utilize  the  iwst  ami 
reservation  to  tlie  full  extent  of  lt.s  present  barrack  capacity  and  water  supply. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  locate  the  Infantry-  School  at  Fort  Sill  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Field  Artillery  garrison  and  the  Field  Artillery  School  of  Fire. 
Either  arm  must  entirely  supplant  the  other,  or  each  project  must  be  so  re- 
duced as  to  be  absolutely  Inadequate  for  the  proper  histructlon  and  training 
of  the  Army. 

2.  Vne  hy  the  Infantrji  Keftoo/  uUmc. — In  view  of  the  facts  Indicated  in  para- 
graph 1.  it  is  possible  only  to  roiisltler  Fort  Sill  as  a  site  for  the  Infantry- 
School  In  the  event  that  it  be  completely  abandoned  by  the  Field  Artillery, 
and  in  the  following  paragraphs  it  is  so  considered. 

3.  f^izc  and  character  of  the  re»crration  from  a-  tactieal  viewpotnt. — Proper 
instruction  to  Instill  correct  tactical  principles,  the  most  important  general 
function  of  an  Infantry  School,  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  the  land  are  such  that  one  complete  day's  oiteratlon  of  Infantry,  with 
its  supporting  arms,  can  be  staged  a  number  of  times  on  the  different  kinds 
of  terrain  which  might  occur  in  iiosstble  theaters  of  oiterations.  Tiie  Fort  Sill 
military  reservation  contains  rt2,000  acres,  about  half  the  area  estimated  as 
necessary  for  the  Infantry  School.  The  land  is  extremely  monotonous  in  char- 
acter, consisting  of  rolling,  grass-clad  iiills,  with  little  diversity.  There  is  nu 
almost  complete  absence  of  woods,  roads,  villages,  fences,  hedges,  rivers,  lakea. 
swamps,  farms,  extended  open  and  level  stretches,  etc.  It  Is  possible  to  8tagt> 
only  one  characler  of  prol>lem  on  such  land,  just  as  it  would  be  possible  tt* 
stage  thereon  only  one  tn>e  of  moving  picture  show — the  Wild  West.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  Infantry  School  must  be  tauglit  tactical  principles  as  applied  to  all 
kinds  oi  terrain  so  that  tlicy  will  he  efficient  instructors  In  tactics  when  they 
leave  the  school  and  Join  their  comimnies  and  )>Allallons.   The  fact  that  wheu 
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they  join  tbeir  i>rgnulzHtluo8  they  will  probably  be  required  to  i>]»erate  tiiitl 
teach  Djily  on  oue  kind  of  fo^iuuil  uiitkes  It  all  the  iimre  iiecesmtry  that  ut  their 
;reiieral  school,  where  they  are  tnuRht  proi)er  principles  and  t-orvect  tactical 
doctrine,  they  shall  learn  what  to  do  on  all  kinds  of  frround  nniWr  all  situa- 
tions. For  such  i)uriK»se  the  Fort  Sill  luilitnry  reservation  is  entirely  imsiiit- 
nhle.  This  .suuie  unsnllalillity.  however,  does  not  extend  to  the  use  of  the  res- 
enation  i)y  the  Field  Artillery.  The  problems  of  their  primary  tralnlnc  are 
more  of  a  mechanical  and  technical  nnture.  It  eouslsts  of  learhina  the  tech- 
ulque  of  mtlUery  tire,  of  learning  to  hit,  and  of  coneentratlnp  lire  on  targets 
which  aiv  Invlalble  to  tlie  gunners.  Field  Artillery  otticers  will  go  elnewheiv 
(Camps  Kuox  aud  Bra^K)  fur  theii*  tactical  lustractluD.  Fort  Hill  Is  excellent 
for  the  use  to  which  the  Field  Artillery  proposes  to  put  It  because  the  tii»en 
ground  i)ennit8  jierfect  obser^-atlon  of  Are,  and  the  hills  offer  nnlinilte<i  prob- 
lems In  simple  detllade  in  firing  and  use  of  cover  In  maneuvering. 

4.  Character  of  r€«ervation  from  technical  viewpoint. — Students  in  the  In- 
fantry School  must  tirst  be  taught  the  technical  hnndling  of  Infantry  arms  and 
equipment  to  the  extent  nei-essary  to  develop  them  as  histructorK  in  this  technique. 
For  this  purpfise  hirge  areas  of  land  are  necessary  on  which  known  distance 
target  ranges  for  rifles,  nutoniallc  ritles,  niachloe  ;£uns.  l-|H>under  catuioii, 
trench  uMirtarK,  etc.,  can  Ite  (•onKtrurteiL  Such  ranges  retiulre  Inml  widch  is 
level  or  nearly  level.  As  ft  is  nei-essary  to  consider  the  element  of  tluie  and 
nuinlwr  to  be  instructed  in  the  conduct  of  any  sclaml.  It  has  l>een  esttnintnl  that 
the  level  stretch  of  ground  should  be  at  least  2  miles  wkle  end  1  mile  deep 
in  order  that  It  maj"  contain  .sulflcient  of  the  different  tyiH's  of  ranges  and  rjir- 
gets  as  will  enable  nil  stuitents  to  be  thoroughly  lnstructe<l  hi  tlie  time  i>ernii-<- 
slble  to  allot  to  their  technical  in.struction.  As  these  ranges  are  to  be  used 
every  ilay  by  large  numbers,  they  .should  be  locutetl  <'lose  to  the  barracks  In 
order  that  vahiuhle  time  may  not  l>e  lost  in  going  to  and  from  tlie  work.  The 
onl)*  place  in  the  Fort  Sill  Iteservatlou  which  Is  at  all  suitable  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  various  target  ranges  is  2  miles  distant  fnmi  the  uetirest  barrack^< 
and  quarters,  and  Is  totally  Inadequate  in  nIzp,  being  only  about  one-tenth  the 
area  requireil.  Moreover,  were  U  to  Ihj  dev(»te»l  to  such  use.  the  bullets  Hying 
beyond  it  w(»uld  make  It  dangerous  to  use  practically  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
reservation,  already  nnich  too  small  in  size. 

In  this  connection  there  mu.st  also  be  noted  tlie. cold  weather  iirevailing  for 
two  months  each  year  at  Fort  Sill,  and  also  dust  and  sand  storins  prevailing 
duriug  two  months  of  the  sunmier.  Treclse  teclniicui  work  can  not  i>e  ]ier- 
fornied  satisfactorily  when  men  must  wear  gloves,  nor  when  their  Ininds  are 
iiuml)  with  cold.  Likewise  dust  and  sand  are  extremely  tletrlniental,  and  lead  to 
great  deterioration  In  Infantry  wenpons  and  instruments  of  precision.  These  ob- 
jections do  not  pertain  wltii  equal  force  to  the  Field  Artlllerj-.  Their  equipment 
is  not  so  dellciite,  is  Iwtter  protecti'd  from  du.*it,  and  the  fire  of  artillery  Is 
much  more  mechanical,  and  d(H;s  not  depend  for  iis  ni-curacy  on  a  most  i)erfe<'t 
and  delicate  squeeze,  ounce  by  ounce,  with  the  trigger  finger.  It  is  possible  to 
wipe  each  artillery  projectile  carefully  before  inserting  If  in  tlie  gun  so  iis  tn 
in-ijure  that  no  sand  will  l>e  carried  Into  tlie  bore,  but  this  is  not  possible  with 
every  cartridge  the  Infantryman  fires. 

5.  Climate. — It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  climate  at  the  site  diosen  for  the 
InfantiT  School  be  such  that  the  school  can  function  efficiently  outdoors  for 
tbe  maximum  number  of  days  per  year.  In  Oklnhonin  there  are  on  an  average 
two  months  of  winter  cold  and  storms,  and  two  months  of  hot  wind,  sand,  auti 
dust  storms  In  sunniier  which  prevent  outdoor  instruction  duriug  these  periods. 
In  respect  to  cllniute,  Okluliouia  is  far  excelled  by  that  iiortlon  of  the  Soutlicni 
States  lying  above  Florida  and  yet  near  enough  to  botli  the  (Sulf  mid  the  Al- 
lantlc  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  equalizing  of  temperature  by  these  two  biKtles 
of  water. 

6.  Soil. — The  soil  should  he  such  that  troops  and  transiwrt  can  function  efti- 
ciently  for  the  maximum  number  of  days  per  year.  The  soil  at  Ff>rt  Sill  is  a 
red  gnrobo  clay,  which  after  rains  beconie»t  so  sticky  that  for  several  days  Ijoth 
marching  troops  and  transport  operate  with  difficulty. 

7.  Water. — The  average  annual  rainfall  for  30  years  at  Fort  Sill  Is  30.S.'> 
Inches,  but  several  times  during  that  period  the  annual  rainfall  has  not  been 
over  17  inches,  and  it  has  wcnsionally  happened  that  this  has  occurred  for  two 
successive  years  (United  Stales  weather  reports).  A  reservoir  has  been  con- 
structed which  win  Increase  the  supply  about  fiO  per  cent  during  those  years 
when  the  rains  fill  the  reservoir.   This  will  enable  the  creek  in  this  vicinity  to 
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support  about  40,000  i)eopl**.  The  present  iwpulation  of  Lawtoii,  which  gets  Its 
WHter  fruui  the  same  supply,  Is  10,000  to  12,000,  and  this  populiition  has  beeu 
Increaalnjr  steadily  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  each  10  years.  Water  for  double 
the  pi*eseiit  iK»pulation  must  be  assured  for  the  town  of  Lawtoit.  This  leaves 
wuter  for  about  20,000  available  for  Fort  Sill  and  the  Wichita  Forest  lleserve. 
JMiriuK  tlie  yeiir  1918  the  ralufall  at  Fort  Sill  was  31  inches,  hut  notwilhstiinding 
this  at  one  time  during  that  year  the  water  shortage  Itecuiiie  such  that  It  was 
a  question  of  rain  at  an  early  4lnte  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  to  mme 
other  locality.  This  shortage  «f  water  absolutely  prevents  any  farther  increase 
in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sill,  other  than  that  now  plauned  for  tlie  Field  Artillery. 
No  artesian  water  has  yet  been  found  which  is  suitable.  Some  wells  dug  Iw- 
tween  Fort  Sill  and  l^wton  were  unsatisfactory,  due  to  the  iriinerui  sails  wlilch 
impregnated  tlie  water.  No  artoslnn  water  can  be  exj)ect»Hl  on  the  Wichltn 
Forest  Reserve,  since  the  land  here  was  pushed  up  by  an  upheaval  of  nature, 
and  the  drainage  fs  down  IiiU  on  every  side,  (ReiMirt  of  A.  .1.  Kills,  rnltetl 
States  Geological  Survey,  July,  1918.) 

8.  Oeogmphical  location. — Fort  Sill  Is  too  far  distant  from  the  center  of  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  and  from  sui^y  ceotu's,  particularly  tho:se  centers 
from  which  the  Infantry  sehot>l  must  draw  its  supplies  and  matf^rlet.  Tills  will 
make  the  maintenance  of  the  scliool  much  more  costly  than  were  it  located  at 
some  more  central  site.  The  transportation  of  students  and  troops  will  also  be 
a  serious  item.  Fort  Sill  is  also  far  distant  from  centers  of  labor  and  from 
those  points  at  which  the  War  Oepartment  has  collected  building  material,  un»l 
for  this  reason  the  additional  construction  which  would  become  nwessnry  if 
the  Infantry  school  were  moved  to  Port  Sill  would  be  very  expensive. 

0.  The  Wirbita  t'oreH  itvxcrvv. — This  reserve  adjoins  Fort  SlU  on  the  west. 
The  pofwibillty  of  its  use  as  a  site  for  the  Infantry  school  of  arms  was  consid- 
ered by  a  boanl  of  officere  convened  by  S|>eclal  Orders,  No.  119,  War  Deiwirt- 
ment,  May  21, 1918.  Tliis  tract  was  set  aside  as  a  game  preserve  by  President 
JtfMisevelt  under  the  authority  of  the  net  of  Congress  dated  January  24,  1905 
(33  Stat.,  614).  It  Is  now  l>elng  used  partly  as  a  game  preserve  and  partly  for 
grazing  puriH)ses.  Approsiumtely  ]0,()00  acres  are  fenced  with  buffalo-proof 
fence  and  contain  almnt  100  buffalo,  230  elk,  2-50  white-tall  deer,  and  large  mim~ 
hers  of  wild  turkey  and  small  game.  All  the  land  outside  the  fence<l  aren  Is 
helng  used  for  grazing  puriwses.  Approximately  4.710  head  of  caittle  are  l)etng 
gr«ze<I  on  this  land,  and  these  cattle  belong  to  70  families.  If  these  famtlieft 
are  disiM>ssessed,  some  adequate  remuneration  must  be  made  for  their  gradnf; 
rights  and  for  dl^toBsesslng  them  of  their  only  means  of  living. 

The  reserve  consists  of  n  large  granite  outCTop,  very  rough  and  mountainous, 
heavily  wooded  In  some  portions,  suited  only  for  grazing.  The  railroad  is  5 
miles  from  the  edge  of  the  tract.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  railroad  to  enter  this 
reserve  from  Fort  Sill,  as  a  large  mountain  range  lies  between  Fort  Sill  and 
the  only  possible  place  on  the  forest  reserve  suitable  for  a  cantonment  site.  The 
railroad  must  enter  from  the  south,  and  Its  construction  will  be  very  expensive. 
There  would  be  practicaliv  no  communication  between  a  cantonment  on  the 
forest  reserve  and  Fort  Sill,  due  to  this  mountain  range,  which  can  hanlly  be 
-cnissed  in  one  day's  marching.  It  Is  very  doubtful  if  water  sufficient  for  5,000 
men  could  be  gotten  to  this  cantonment  site.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  cantonment 
here  would  he  enonnous.  It  is  understood  that  the  Forest  Service  will  not  con- 
cur In  the  use  of  the  Wichita  Forest  Reserve  by  the  War  Department  except  for 
temporary  maneuvers  outside  the  came  preserve.  Any  encroachment  on  the 
game  preserve  will,  therefore,  probably  meet  with  opposition  from  the  American 
tJame  Protective  AssfK-iation  and  other  sportsman  organlzotions. 


Mabch  2.  1919. 

Meinoniiidnm  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

Sub.1eit  :  Suitability  of  Camp  Bragg,  X.  C,  as  a  site  for  the  Small  Arms 
Firing  School. 

By  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  commuidcated  personally  to 
the  miderslgned  on  Fel>ruan'  25,  1919,  there  Is  submitted  below  a  report  on 
the  suilaliility  of  Camp  Bragg,  X.  C,  as  a  site  for  the  Small  Arras  Firing 
Sellout, 

For  tile  puntose  of  determining  exactly  to  what  extent  Camp  Bragg  is 
suitable  as  a  site  for  tlie  Small  Arms  Training  School,  It  was  visited  on  Feb- 
nnirj-  28,  1919,  by  Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  Edwards,  aecomponied  by  Lieut.  C«l. 
Townsend  Whelen  of  the  training  mid  instruction  branch.  General  Staff,  'fhe 
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Kservation  contaiiu  upprozimately  115,000  acres  of  land  on  wbl<di  there  are 
being  constnicted  barracks  and  qnarters  of  the  cantonment  type  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  one  brigade  of  field  artlllny  and  one  aero  squadron,  together 
witli  the  necessarj-  camp  utilities — approximately  12,000  men.  This  construc- 
tion 1»  90  per  c«it  completed. 

The  only  possible  site  for  a  cIhss  A  target  range  is  that  already  chosen  for 
the  avtatiou  field.  Tliis  field  is  2^  miles  from  the  center  of  the  barracks  (one 
iionr's  marcli)  and  is  sufficient  in  size  for  only  400  targets  at  ranges  up  to 
1,000  yards.  As  It  is  estimated  that  the  Infantry  School  of  Arms  alone  will 
require  a  tui^t  range  containing  500  targets  for  peace  functioning,  with  space 
to  expand  to  1,000  targets  for  war  training,  it  will  be  seoi  tliat  this  site  for  the 
range  Is  iDudequate.  The  Machine  Otm  School  will  also  require  a  class  A  target 
range  of  200  targets  at  ranges  up  to  1,300  yards,  and  there  is  no  suitable 
piece  of  grounds  on  the  reservation  within  many  miles  of  the  cantonment  fOr 
such  use.  A  class  A  target  range,  placed  on  the  aviation  field,  means  two 
hours'  less  training  per  day  than  at  Camp  Bennlng,  where  the  class  A  tatget 
range  Is  only  50  yards  from  the  barrackR.  Moreover,  if  this  site  be  taken  for 
a  class  A  target  range  It  will  be  necessary  to  locate  the  aviation  organizations 
tit  some  other  canip,  as  there  Is  no  other  possible  location  for  an  aviation  field 
in  this  reservation.  This  In  Itself  makew  It  impossible  for  the  Small  Arms 
Training  School  to  occupy  Camp  Bragg  Jointly  with  the  Field  Artillery,  as 
the  uvlatimi  organisation  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  training  of  the  field 
artillery. 

That  pf»rtion  of  the  reser\'atlon  not  Included  in  the  cantonment  proper,  which 
in  event  of  the  occupation  of  the  camp  by  the  Small  Arms  Training  School, 
would  have  to  be  used  for  the  class  B  range  for  musketry  and  tactical  prob- 
lems, consists  of  a  series  of  sand  ridges,  practically  identical  In  topography, 
rannlng  north  and  south  about  2,000  yards  apart,  slopes  gently  rolling  and 
ridges  about  100  feet  above  the  valleys.  Practically  the  whole  area  is  sandy 
soil  covered  with  a  scrub  growth  of  pine  and  oak.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
7  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  Is  cleared  land.  It  Is  absolutely  impossible  to 
use  the  land  as  it  Is  for  In&ntry  and  machine-gun  firing  and  tactical  problems. 
To  so  use  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  it  so  that  it  will  present  a  terrain 
of  fields  and  woods  approximating  ordinary  fanning  'country.  The  amount 
which  It  will  be  necessary  to  clear  is  85,000  acres.  The  Construction  Division 
estimated  that  It  would  cost  $100  per  acre  to  clear  land,  but  the  constructing 
quartenuaster  at  Calnp  liragg  estimates  that  this  particular  piece  of  land  can 
be  cleared  for  $40  per  acre. 

In  shape,  the  reservation  Is  narrow  at  that  portion  occuiried  by  the  canton- 
ment, and  gradually  broadens  as  one  proceeds  westward.  Thug  it  will  be  iws- 
sible  to  conduct  very  few  firing  problems  within  daily  marching  distance  of 
tihe  camp,  and  troops  and  atadenta  ondergtrtng  musketry  and  tactical  huttmctlMi 
wiU  have  to  be  transported  into  the  western  area  of  the  reservation  by  motor 
trucks,  or  will  have  to  establish  tempcmiry  camps  there  and  be  supplied  by 
motor  trucks.  For  temporary  camps  In  this  nrea  the  water  supply  is  not  satl»* 
factory,  as  although  there  are  numerous  streams,  an  analysis  of  their  waters  by 
the  Medical  Department  shows  them  all  to  be  contaminated.  To  use  the  western 
portion  of  the  reservation,  roads  will  be  necessary.  Only  8  miles  of  poor  roads 
exist  now,  not  counting  a  number  of  small  woods  roads  which  are  no  more 
than  wagon  tracks  wandering  through  the  woods  and  not  passible  for  motor 
trucks.  As  a  rule  the  streams  1  mile  below  their  source  are  unfordable  by 
automobiles.  The  sandy  soil  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  road  constmctimi.  and 
without  suitable  roads  it  is  impossible  to  move  moderately  loaded  light  trucks 
throughout  tills  portion  of  the  res«*vatlon.  although  the  ground  Is  entirely 
practical  for  horse  or  tractor-drawn  field  artillery.  JTierefore,  a  road  system 
would  have  to  be  constructed  to  make  the  western  portion  of  the  reservation 
available  for  the  field  firing  and  tactical  problems  of  the  Infantry  and  machine 
guns.  It  is  estimated  that  S5  miles  of  main  roads  at  $5,000  per  mile  and  30 
miles  of  secondary  roads  at  $3,600  per  mile  would  have  to  be  constructed.  The 
«ost  of  this  construction  Is  the  estimate  of  the  constructing  quartermaster  at 
Camp  Bragg,  and  is  for  sand  and  clay  roads,  which  is  the  cheapest  type 
possible. 

Supposing  that  this  land  be  cleared  as  sue^sted,  and  made  available  by  suit- 
able roads,  there  will  result  a  tract  of  land  of  an  extrCTiely  monotonous  char- 
acter, practically  every  portion  being  Identical  in  character  and  appearance. 
The  ofHcers  visiting  this  camp  viewed  the  reservation  from  the  summit  of  a 
number  of  high  points  on  the  ridges.  They  were  particularly  Impressed  with 
the  t&ct  that  the  view  from  each  of  these  summits  was  practically  '%'*f^9PVaR'* 
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snch  terraia  It  wiU  be  possible  to  stage  only  one  particular  tyi»  of  problem  for 
infantry  and  machine  guns.  A  variety  in  musketry  and  tactical  Instruction  ^11 
be  impossible.  An  all  around  conception  of  tactical  principles  will  be  impossible 
to  teach  on  such  terrain.  For  these  reasons  alone  the  Camp  Bra^  Reserration 
Is  not  considered  satisfactory  for  the  Small  Arms  Firing  School 

Should  the  Small  Arms  Training  School  be  required  to  occupy  Camp  Bragg 
Jointly  with  the  Field  Artillery,  then  the  dass  A  Infantry  target  range,  and  the  J 
regular  artillery  firing  range  will  of  necessity  occupy  all  of  the  reservation 
within  doily  marching  distance  of  the  cantonment,  and  this  will  greatly  tncreaae 
the  difficult  of  using  the  class  B  range,  as  access  to  It  can  be  had  only  hold- 
ing up  the  firing  on  the  class  A  and  artillery  ranges  or  making  a  long  detour 
around  those  ranges. 

The  cantonment  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  housing  Field  Artillery  oi^n- 
isatlons.  To  use  these  barracks  for  other  organizations  means  a  lai^e  wastage 
In  buildings.  Particularly  the  extensive  stables  will  be  of  no  use.  In  addltltHi 
to  the  coDStmction  already  completed  at  Camp  Bragg,  certain  additional  build- 
ing will  be  necessary  for  technical  schools,  laboratory  buildings  and  the  housing 
of  certain  of  the  personiiel.  The  actual  cash  cost  of  this  constmctloD  Is  esti- 
mated at  teoO.000,  almost  all  of  the  necessary  material  being  on  band  with  the 
War  Department,  bought  and  paid  for. 

Camp  Bragg  was  acquired  and  designed  as  a  station  for  two  brigades  of 
Field  Artillery,  and  also  as  a  location  for  certain  essential  Field  Artillery 
schools,  which  for  their  proper  functioning  required  that  they  be  located  adja- 
cent to  n  large  artillery  garrison.  For  this  purpose  Camp  Bragg  Is  eminently 
suitable.  In  fact,  it  is  Ideal.  Batteries  can  be  pulleil  out  anywhere  in  rear  of 
the  cantonment  for  firing,  and  the  parallel  ridges  lend  themselves  excellently 
to  the  concealment  of  the  guns,  indire<>t  fire,  and  ^fective  observation  and 
control  of  fire.  As  targets  Emulating  men  are  the  exception  in  artillery  fire, 
and  targets  representing  material  the  rule,  the  scrub  growth,  which  would  qpn-  | 
ceal  silhouettes  of  men,  Is  of  no  disadvantage  to  the  artillery.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  absence  of  roads  does  not  handicap  horse  and  tractor- 
drawn  artillery.  If  the  Field  Artillery  be  dispossessed  of  this  camp  it  will  be 
obliged  to  crowd  the  organizations  and  activities  Intended  for  this  camp  into 
some  other  location  with  the  attendant  \ohs  in  efficiency.  The  necessity  of 
Camp  Bragg  from  a  Field  Artillery  point  of  view  is  clearly  shown  in  memo- 
randum from  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery,  appended  thereto  and  marked  "A." 
The  training  and  inatmctlon  branch  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Gamp  Bragg  should 
be  continued  as  a  training  center  for  Field  Artillery  and  that  Its  use  as  such 
Is  Just  aa  essential  for  the  Field  Artillery  as  a  proper  site  for  the  Small  Arms 
Training  School  is  essential  for  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  machine  guns. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  additional  expenditures  necessary  to  establish  tlie 
Small  Arms  Training  School  at  Camp  Brugg  Is  $5,150,000.  If  this  is  done, 
then  there  will  be  the  cost  of  establishing  at  some  other  point  the  Field  Artil- 
lery activities  di^>osed  at  Camp  Bra^,  and  there  will  be  an  entire  loss  of  the 
Camp  Bennlng  project  If  the  Camp  Benning  project  be  retained,  there  will 
be  expended  for  that  project  a  sum  of  $5,900,000  casii,  and  the  War  Department 
will  have  available  not  only  a  most  excellent  site  for  the  Small  Arms  Training 
School,  but  also  an  eccellent  site  and  camp  for  a  training  center  for  field  artil- 
lery at  Camp  Bra^.  It  will  thus  be  noted  that  for  a  smaller  cash  outlay  than  | 
will  be  required  to  surrender  one  and  convert  the  other,  there  can  be  secured 
two  necessary  projects.  In  the  opinion  of  the  training  and  instruction  branch 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  economy  of  completing  the  project  at  Camp  Ben- 
ning, and  it  w^ould  seem  that  the  placing  of  this  school  at  Camp  Bragg  would 
involve  such  disadvantages,  such  ndditlonal  cost  of  operation,  and  such  wastage 
of  funds  that  it  would  not  be  considered. 

PsrEB  MUBKAY, 

Colonel,  Oeneml  Utaff, 
Chief,  Training  end  iMtruetion  Branch, 


EXTBACT  PBOU  THE  PBOCEKDINGS  OF  A  BOARD  OF  OF>ICEE«  CHABOED  WITH  THE  SELEC- 
TION OF  A  SITE  FOB  THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL  OF  ARMS,  CONVENED  BY  SPECIAL 
ORDEB  NO.  lis,  WAB  DBPABTHENT,  HAY  21,  1018,  COL.  H.  E.  EAMES,  INFANTRY, 
ESESmKHT. 

Reoommendation8.—ThB  board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  of  all  the  places  ex- 
amined or  conddered,  the  site  near  Fayettevllle,  N.  C,  is  very  considerably 
superior  to  any  of  the  other  idtes,  because  It  Is  the  beaUlilest  and  most 
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attractive,  i»  admirably  suited  to  tbe  porpose  of  the  School  of  Arms,  is  ap- 
propriateiy  and  ecoDotnically  located  with  reference  to  the  cantonment  sttea 
that  mnsc  be  served,  and  to  tbe  source  of  supply  of  material  used  In  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  tbe  school.  The  board  therefore  recommends 
that  adoption  of  the  FayettevUle  site  for  tbe  School  of  Arms. 
The  board  rejected  all  other  sites  examined  for  tbe  reasons  stated  in  the 
V  detailed  description  given  of  eacli,  but  In  rejecting  tbe  site  near  Columbus,  Ga., 
the  board  recognizes  that  that  site  possesses  many  advantages  common -to  tbe 
alto  at  PayettevlIIe,  N.  C,  and  not  found  in  tbe  other  rejected  sites.  Stwuld 
FayettevlUe  for  any  reason  be  found  impracticable,  the  secondary  choice  of  the 
board  la  Colmnbus,  and  should  both  FayettevUle  and  Columbus  prove  Im- 
Itfactlcable,  the  board  recommends  that  farther  search  be  made  for  a  sultRble 
site. 

NoTK. — The  present  location  of  Camp  Bennlnff  and  the  present  location  of 
<3amp  Bragg  are  not  coincident  with  the  areas  examined  by  the  above  board, 
and  consequently  the  reference  in  tbe  report  to  FayettevUle  and  Columbus  do 
not  apply  to  tbe  camp  sites  selected  at  Bragg  and  Bennlng,  vrhich  are  now  under 
consideration. 


SiEPmcBEB  15, 1019. 

From :  Lieut.  Gen.  R.  L.  Bullard. 

To:  The  Chief  of  War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff,  Waslttngton.  D.  C. 
Subject:  Location  of  Infantry  School  of  Arms. 

I.  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  SHI,  Okla.,  before  the  war  for  some  two  years, 
and  have  hunted  and  traveled  over  the  whole  post  reservation  and  wooil  reser- 
vation. 

II.  I  have  visited  and  thoroughly  traveled  over  tbe  ground  of  Camp  Bennlng, 
near  Colombua,  Ga.  I  have  lived  a  number  of  yenrs,  winter  and  summer,  near 
Gamp  Bennlng,  and  know  the  climate. 

III.  I  have  served  S2  years  in  the  Infantry.  I  was  the  head  of  a  board  of 
officers  for  tbe  selection  of  sites  for  Infantry  schools  of  arms  In  France  in  1917, 
and  did  select  and  start  three  such  schools. 

IV.  Neither  the  post  reservation  nor  the  wood  reservation  of  Fort  Sill  Is 
suitable  for  an  Infantry  School  of  Arms  fw  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Lack  of  variety  of  terrain. 

2.  Lack  of  water,  streams,  etc. 

3.  Lack  of  artificial  features,  like  houses  ainl  fHrnia,  oi>en  spjices,  places  of 
wood,  bridges,  etc.,  which  would  liken  the  ground  to  that  over  which  Infantry 
must  expect  to  act 

4.  Too  great  ranges  of  temperature,  extreme  and  oppressive  heat  in  summer 
and  extreme  cold,  with  wiuds  in  winter,  which  seriously  interferes  \fitb 
trabiing. 

5.  Inadequate  space. 

Note. — ^Tliere  was  lnade(|uate  simce  for  the  si'tuwl  at  Monterey.  Calif.,  and 
with  the  Field  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Sill  there  will  not  lie  room  for  the 
Infiintry  School  of  Arms,  either  on  the  post  reservation  or  at  the  wood 
reservation. 

6.  I^ack  of  natural  bullet  and  projectile  stops. 

7.  Lack  of  brtish,  trees,  and  other  material  for  the  construction  of  Infantry 
shelter  in  combat  and  in  tbe  trenches.  This  Is  very  Important. 

8.  A  dry.  hard-packed  ground,  making  the  con»trurtlon  trenches,  dugouts,  etc., 
very  laborioup. 

V.  Camp  Bennlng  is  the  most  soitahle  piece  of  gnmnd  that  I  have  ever  set 
niy  eyes  uimn  fur  the  location  of  an  Infantry  School  of  .Anns,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  A  very  great  variety  of  terrlau,  Including  gentle  and  steep  hills,  wooded 
*-l>aces,  opwi  sitnces,  fanns,  houses,  river,  great  cnM*kB,  small  streams,  etc. 

2.  Plenty  of  ;rood  water. 

3.  An  immense  quantity  of  brush,  trees,  saplings,  and  forest  material  for  the 
t       (oniitructloii  of  Infantry  trenches  and  shelter  in  open  and  In  stabilized  combat 

4.  Soil  sulfablo  for  the  eiis.v  construction  of  trenches,  and  dugouts  for  the  use 
of  Infantry  In  open  and  In  trench  combat 

5.  Ample  spaces  for  tbe  staging  of  all  kinds  of  Infantry  combat 

6.  Plenty  of  natural  bullet  and  projectile  stops  that  would  prevent  danger  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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7.  A  moderate  cUniate.  which  wll)  enable  work  to  be  kept  up  winter  and 
fuinnier,  and  ult  winter  and  sninmer. 

I  (lonbt  tbiit  itimthiT  piece  of  ground  equal  to  Onmp  Beuninf;  for  the  loca- 
tion of  »n  iDfuntrj'  ScIiihiI  of  Anno  t-ould  )>e  found  within  the  llmitft  of  the 
I'nited  States. 

R.  L.  BULLABD, 

lAeuttmant  OenertU,  United  Statet  Armg. 

T.  CAUP  BKNNIEK,  OBOBQIA,  FULFILLS  THK  BEQITIBKHKNTS  Tf»  ISFAKTBT  IKAIN- 
INO  BrmCR  TfTAIf  AWT  OTHER  TERBAtN  IN  AMKBtCA. 

(a)  It  conipriMes  npiiroxiiimtely  97>HX>  iK-res  of  land,  thtw  permitting  a 
modern  buttle  to  he  stawil  in  all  i>f  Its  successive  phases,  including  the  break 
through,  conmlidiiticm,  exploitation,  and  resumption  of  attack;  and  Its  climate 
is  sncli  as  to  pennit  training  to  continue  tlie  entire  year — a  consideration  of 
vital  importahce  at  till  times  and  esi>ecially  in  an  emergency  such  a*  that 
thnnigh  wliich  we  have  just  piutsed.  The  area  permits  the  staging  of  the  fore- 
going exercises  without  interfeilug  with  other  technical  training  In  progress 
within  tlie  area  on  thi>  same  day.  Moreover,  the  area  Is  such  as  to  avoid  Indefi- 
nite r^ietltion  of  the  same  problem  which  repetltkm  would  result  in  the  fatal 
cut-nnd-drled  mrth»Hl  of  attack  and  the  de«tmeHon  of  Initiative. 

(6)  The  terrain  is  thoroughly  diversified,  varying  from  level  and  open  plain 
lo  ever>-  variety  of  hilly  and  broken  country;  one  river,  one  creek,  numerous 
snnill  streams  and  several  siuall  lakes  furnisii  all  of  the  wafer  obstacles  for 
the  fon-tng  of  which  Infantry  must  train;  there  are  iKith  hare  and  witoded 
hills,  clumps  of  trees,  and  conipamflvely  thick  forests  such  as  will  be  encoun- 
tei-ed  <m  almost  any  terrain  on  which  Infantry  must  attack,  and  the-  method 
of  mastering  them  must  be  taught  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  For  the  teach- 
ing of  rifle  and  pistol  firing  there  Is  one  tract,  with  proper  back-stop,  no 
which  l,2t)«  targets  may  J>e  placed  for  the  simultflneou9  training  of  1,200  Indl- 
Tldnals.  There  are  ranges  near  by  for  the  machine  gims,  hand  and  rifle  gre- 
nades, automatic  rlrtes.  Stokes  mortars,  and  one-pounders,  while  the  artillery 
and  tanks  may  slniultane<msly  carry  on  their  tactical  tniinlng  with  Tnfantr>' , 
hy  staging  tirtng  problems  witliout  in  any  way  Interfering  with  the  simul- 
taneous operations  nf  the  otiier  arms.  A  complete  trench  system  in  snitahle 
soil  can  l)e  lnstale<I  close  to  haracks.  thus  permitting  quick  training  in  the 
methods  of  trencli  warfare  including  artilleiy  and  mnchlne-gim  fire  overhead 
with  air  service  observation,  and  this  wltbont  danger  to  "anyone  m  the  reserva- 
tion. 

(c)  Accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  various  infantr>'  weapons  having  been  at- 
tained, the  terrain  penults  the  simultaneous  staging  of  field  firing  exorrisun 
In  great  numt)er  so  as  to  preserve  our  great  American  asset — supremacy  In  the 
use  of  the  rifle  in  attack.  A  terrain  which  does  not  allow  this  on  a  large  scale 
is  totally  unsatisfactory. 

(rf)  The  terrain  at  Camp  Renning  i>ermits  the  artillery  and  machine  guns  to 
lake  up  position  behind  the  intrenclie<l  Infantry  and  put  down  protective  bar- 
rages at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night  in  resixmse  to  signals  from  out 
t)x>ops  in  the  fnmt  line  trenches,  just  as  it  was  done  in  France;  to  lay  down 
the  creeping  barnige  in  attack  to  the  limit  of  niuge  of  the  supiiorttug  artfllerj' 
and  to  cover  the  Infantry  as  It  digs  In  on  Its  conquered  grtmnd,  after  which 
the  artlUerj-  may  push  forward  in  support,  take  up  a  new  position,  and  con- 
tinue tlie  attack  the  next  day.  This  is  tlie  al-important  consideration.  The 
niethml  hy  which  we  amy  preveiif  tlie  dislocation  of  conniuuid,  loss  of  cuiitrol, 
confusion,  and  disorder  at  llie  end  of  the  tii-st  day,  wiiicli  so  often  brought 
i»I>enitions  to  a  standstill  in  the  M'orld  War  and  neutralized  the  results  of 
victory,  nuist  be  known  and  pracllced  to  the  last  ddall  hy  "nr  ni()dern  infantry 
which,  of  necesity,  suffers  most  of  the  cousetpiences  of  the  hostile  reactiitn 
which  follows  attack'. 

(c)  Surprise  was  among  the  greatest  of  all  factors  In  successful  attack 
during  the  World  War.  Xlght  marches  and  night  concentrations  permit  sur- 
prise, t'oucenlment  by  day,  inarches  Into  position  by  night,  guided  prlndpally 
by  the  c<mipass  and  the  map,  are  necessary  features  of  this  phase  of  trainlnK. 
An  extensive  and  partially  wiKMled  area  is  an  nhsolnte  necessity  for  such  work, 
("amp  Benuing  provides  such  an  area  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

(f)  The  area  at  Camp  Benning  permits  the  assembling  of  all  of  the  arms 
that  (xwperate  with  infantry,  such  as  Artillery,  tanks,  and  Air  Service  for  all 
problenui  requiring  their  cooiJerntlon.    The  chief  of  the  Tank  Corps  and  the 
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dirwtdr  of  Air  St*r\ioe  have  ofltciallj  requested  the  nwessary  installation  at 
<^ani)i  Benniuf;  to  permit  theui  to  use  tills  area  n«  n  tactlail  traininf:;  pronnd 
for  (lieir  services  In  (imjunctlon  witli  Infantry  training. 

(ft)  Camp  BenntiiK  will  offer,  better  than  any  other  known  «ite,  fiu-ilities  for 
the  tiH-rical  tniinhiK  of  the  other  arms  In  co<^ration  with  Infantry.  The  plan 
of  tminlnK  it*  heInK  drawn  to  Include  the  inatruction  of  National  Ouard  officers, 
iitflcers  of  the  ReHerve  Corps,  and.  If  deeiueil  advlftahle.  the  Mtndeiitfi  of  thi^ 
Kffterre  tlfllcers'  Tr-ilnluR  Corps. 

(//)  There  b*  an  ample  snpT^y  of  water,  hoth  fntm  the  lar^^  creek  and  the 
river,  to  provide  for  ojieratioiM  of  miy  size;  hut  smtteml  throuKhout  the  areji 
there  are  8|u-lup(  aiwl  creeks  of  (mtable  water  which  make  held  openitlons  easy, 
Tlie  water  plant  as  at  present  Whig  installed  Is  capable  of  sufficient  Increase 
to  care  for  niultiplyinK  the  numlwr  of  mt-n  tlve  to  ten  times.  The  surface  sni) 
and  naturu)  ilraliuiKe  are  satisfactorily  ndaptahle  to  quh'k  extensions  by  means 
of  tent  camps  to  nicft  any  further  euier^ency.  It  1«,  therefore,  consideivil  that 
Camp  Heiinini;,  from  the  standpoint  of  probahle  needs  in  exteusitma,  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  either  for  )>eace  time  or  emeiTteaey  neeils. 
w  (t)  The  site  ut  Cnuip  Kenninfc  wao  chosen  only  after  nine  HeiHirate  nillilaiy 
boiinls,  fleeklng  htcatlonH  dnrins  the  war  for  plants  for  special  work  in  their 
different  branches  of  the  w*r\ire,  had  aiiproved  this  general  location  either  as 
their  flntt  or  second  cholee  for  the  plant  which  they  were  under  orders  to 
locate.  It  was,  therefore,  a  purely  ndlitary  sele<'tiiin  uia<Ie  after  careful  study, 
irtid  is  the  only  Infantry  i>roJect  which  Iirinps  to  I>ein  n[W)n  the  snhitlou  nf  the 
problem  .the  knowIedK^  acquired  In  Ibis  war  as  to  wliat  tests  nimlern  iufantr>- 
ninst  l>e  prepared  to  meet  and  what  training  Is  retpilml  Katlsf actor  My  to  mevt 
these*  tests. 

Herein  are  found  letters  fnun  Lieut.  Oen.  Hunter  Ll^cett  and  IJeut.  Gen. 
Hobert  Ij.  BuIInnl.  oommnnders,  resi^ectively,  of  tlie  first  and  sec<aid  .imerh-an 
nmiles  in  France,  as  to  the  needs  of  infantry  trnlnlnf;  and  the  character  of  tlie 
terrain  over  which  Infantry  mnst  work  to  secure  tlie  deslreil  results.  Hen. 
Bnllard  has  in»pect«l  the  Cnmp  Bennln^  nrejt  and  jrives  It  his  unqualified 
approval,  while  callinc  attention  to  the  fact  that  Fort  Sill  and  the  Wichita 
Resen'ntlon,  with  Iwtth  of  which  he  is  persiuially  fandltar,  are  un.siitlsfncti)r>- 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Infantry  School  has  been  functlonins  tliere  since  Septemiter  21,  19IS: 
the  entire  area  was  taken  over  by  the  War  IVpartment  on  November  2,  1918, 
rontitrnothm  having  already  befiun  on  the  2Cth  of  October, 

The  present  status  of  the  project  is  shown  by  the  detailed  statement  l»eIow. 

Fmanciol  status  of  the  Camp  Benn'tng  project. 


1.  Present  worth  of  project :  -^^"k-  21,  iflis. 

Anicmnt  expended  for  purchase  of  real  estate   $2,  5!)3.  400.  TiW 

Amount  expendeil  for  construction   2.  719,  *2:u.  8.5 

Material  transferred  from  other  Jobs   1,  .'WT,  77 


Total   -   -  -..-^  0,S70,  yj.>.  1.-. 

2.  Present  status  of  land  purchase : 

Land  boogbt  and  paid  for  l_acres_,  76, 417. 7fi 

lAnd  under  agreement  and  contracted  for  do   9. 84S.  75 

Land  In  court  to  adjust  price  do   10, 438. 75 


Total  do   9fi.  72rt.  2r> 

3.  Present  status  of  construction : 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  project  for  .■>,040  officers  and 

men  is  65  per  cent  complete.   A  number  of  utilities  and  t 
buildings  are  much  further  advanced  than  this  and  some 
are  complete. 

4.  Cost  to  complete  project : 

Amount  to  complete  pnrchase  of  land   $015,2.">2.  fil 

Amount  to  complete  construction   1, 714.  f>22. 24 

Total   2,  329.  774.  85 

5.  Total  cost  of  project  If  completed : 

Present  worth  of  project   fi.  870, 22.").15 

Cost  to  complete  project   2, 329. 774.  s.i 

Total   0, 200,  000. 00 

Which  Is  the  amount  originally  allotted  for  this  plant.  r\n%c\\o 
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The  deduction,  therefore,  from  a  milttaTy  aa  well  as  a  business  standpoint  is 
that  Gamp  Bennlng,  because  of  natural  advantages  for  which  It  was  choseD, 
as  well  as  development  alrewly  accomplished,  Is  the  proper  place,  properljr 
selected,  and  meets  the  needs. 

However,  investigation  by  a  board  of  officers  convened  at  Camp  Benning 
(►etwiH-ii  rhe  "it  \vhl'*h  rhls  diita  vn«  prepareil  ftir  the  xolicommittee  of  the 
Omunlttee  on  ItlUtaiy  Afblrs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  date  of 
the  visit  ''f  tb<>  siibittunnirt'Hi  to  the  t-anm  site  has  revealed  the  fact  that  a  tract 
of  land  described  as  the  Woolfolk-Oandler  tract  west  of  the  Lumpkin  Boad. 
valued  at  about  f 100.000  is  not  so  valuable  to  the  success  of  the  training  project 
»■*  \\-nuU\  If  the  pxiifiuiiiiire  of  this  niiioiint  "n  oertaiii  afldtttunal  construction 
at  the  camp.  It  Is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  money  which  may  be  saved  by  not 
imrt-haHlne  tliis  tnict  nf  iniul  will  hp  iimdp  nvallnhle  for  oompietlng  this  desired 
construction. 

S.  CHBONOLOOICAL  STATEUBNT. 

The  need  for  an  Infantry  school  has  been  felt  and  has  beeu  supplied,  though 
very  inadequately,  for  a  number  of  years.  The  demand  of  the  Army  for  greatof 
plHrioccy  in  tht'  list'  of  the  rillp,  esiieciiiUy  111  flflcl  tlriiiR  exercises  in  large 
masses,  resulted  In  the  creation  of  the  St'hool  of  Musketry  at  Monterey,  Calif., 
in  1907.  This  Institution  at  .once  became  the  testing  lalioratory  for  every 
variety  of  Infantry  weapon  aud,  to  a  leaser  extent,  for  ever>'  variety  of  Infan- 
try equipment  suggested  for  the  sen'Ice,  and  in  a  few  ye&ra  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  the  Provisional  Small  Anns  Firing  Manual,  which  introdnced 
lilghly  beneficial  features  of  training  for  all  troo|is  armed  with  the  ride. 

Tin"  (trowiiiK  lipiiiDiKl  for  II  niiire  oxteiisivp  Hfwi,  tlie  Uo\ie  tliat  valuable 
rcwiiltM  cimld  he  stK-iinil  iiy  fcmiHTatlnn  with  tlie  Sclioiil  of  Fire  for  Field 
AriHIery,  and  rlic  flniil  iuhhI  of  iiship  Monterey  for  otlier  tnH>ps.  resiiitlng  In 
tile  trnnsfcr  of  tlie  Si  lioul  of  iIusl^etl•y  to  Fort  Sill.  <Hvla.,  lu  February,  IfllS. 

AViiilc  ihi>  nrea  pnrtinlly  met  tlu*  iie*'il  of  n  nnisketry  s<-h(H)l,  it  was  never 
satiNfactory  from  the  laryer  standijolut  of  all-around  Infantry  trniiiiug.  The 
TietMl  for  nioi-e  s|>ace  durlnji  the  war  t'omiielletl  the  esrabllshnient  iif  the  Small 
Arms  Firing  Scluioi  iit  <.'auii)  I'erry,  Ohio,  aud  the  Machine  Gun  Si-hool  ut 
.Vnyusta,  (lii.  As  the  Field  .Vrllllery,  now  iiicreiisefl  from  0  to  21  regiments, 
rii|tiir«l  all  of  Fort  Sill  for  Us  School  of  Fire  and  Trniniiig  grounds  for  three 
new  regiments,  and  iis  several  Iwianls  hn<l  reiMirteil  favoraldy  u|miii  tlie  site 
near  ('olumhiis,  (hi.,  as  suitahle  for  this  aud  tttlier  piirim.'^es,  ilwlslou  was  made 
on  Septeiiiher  IL'.  UHS,  to  tniiisfer  to  Cmiip  Heiiniiic  <hi.,  the  School  of  Arms 
:il  Kort  Sill,  the  Smiill  .\nns  Firlii^r  School  at  ('aiiii>  I'erry,  Uliio,  and  the 
.Machine  <<un  S<-1iih>I  at  August,  (in.,  thus  hrlnv'ing  togetlier  in  u  shigle  area  all 
jihiisps  of  Infantry  training  in  sniatl-arms  tire.  Construction  lu  this  area  for  a 
wHr-ihne  cantounietit  fur  :i(),(>Oi)  nien  had  been  startetl  on  July  12,  but  it  was  not 
until  <h't»l)er  1),  lOlH,  tluit  it  was  definitely  decldeil  to  establish  at  Oauip  Bemilng 
iin  •'  Infimtry  School "  to  acconnnodute  nlM»ut  24,000  tnK>iHt  and  student  per- 
sonnel with  a  view  to  meeting  the  urgent  ileniond  of  the  .\niertcau  Kxpedl- 
ttonary  Foi-ces  for  trained  Infantry  replacements  for  service  In  France. 

The  distrh't  attuniey.  Atlanta,  (in.,  filed  orders  of  condemnation  apilnst 
110,1)00  acres  of  land  for  the  foi*egoing  parjiose  on  Noveiiil)er  2,  1918,  hut  the 
armistice  having  Ihvu  sigiie<l  on  Novemlmr  11,  lOlS,  the  project  was  twice 
revised  to  nu'et  the  re<]ulrements  of  an  Infantry  School  for  peace-time  i>uri«»seft, 
and  finally  contemplate*!  almut  5.040  ofilccrs  and  men,  liiclntliug  student  i>er- 
soiinel  of  approximately  1,000  officers  and  enllsteil  men, 

A  full  chnmologlcal  presentation  of  the  data  (tertalning  to  Camp  Benulug, 
da.,  up  to  .Tune  27,  1911t.  wlien  both  construction  mid  purchase  of  real  estate 
wei-e  stopped  hy  dlifHlioii  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Is  hereto  nttacheil. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  wlH  he  seen  that  the  acquisition  of  Camp  Iteuning, 
On.,  was  the  natural  result  of  a  persistent  and  legitimate  demand  that  tlie  need 
for  Infantry  training  in  America  be  met  and  that  results  be  prochice<I  uu  the 
battle  fields  of  France  In  the  same  manner  as  tlie  need  for  otiier  forms  of  train- 
ing had  iK'en  met  In  the  execution  of  a  general  plan  for  military  etlucatlon. 

The  need,  however,  does  not  terudunte  with  the  end  of  the  war,  and  this  need 
win  cimtiuue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  need  for  armies  exists. 

<-H  KONOUMiH-AT.  STATEMENT  OV  A<T10N  TAKEN  IN  THE  WAK  DEPARTUENT  AND  AKHT 
OX  THE  CAMP  «KXNIXG  PBOJETT. 

June,  1917:  Maj.  Lee.  ald-de-cuuip  to  MaJ.  (Sen.  I^nard  \Vo*id,  visited  Colum- 
bus, Ga..  at  Oen.  Wood's  direction  and  reported  favorably  on  the  sitei  for  general 
training  purposes.  . 
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August,  1917 :  Commanding  generals  of  Southern,  Southeastern,  and  Western 
Departments  were  ordered  to  luTestisate  and  reiiort  upon  suitable  ^tes  within 
their  departments  at  which  either  n  school  of  anns,  or  a  machlne-fnin  school 
might  he  established  (WPD  6657-46). 

September,  1017 :  Board  convened  in  Southeastern  D^mrtment,  of  which  Col. 
W.  C.  Davis  was  president,  Inspected  22  camp  sites  and  Investigated  all  public 
lands  and  forest  reserves.  Of  all  sites  Investigiitwl  hoard  reported  Columbus 
as  the  most  suitable  (telegram  from  Southeasteni  Department,  Sept.  5,  1919). 

December,  1917:  At  direction  of  Chief  of  Ordnance,  a  board,  of  which  Col. 
James  L.  Walsh  wa»  president,  visited  seven  sites  In  the  South,  among  them 
■Columbus.  Ga.,  for  the  purpose'of  loeatlnfi  a  suitable  site  for  training  of  ordnance 
enlisted  men.  Before  the  report  of  this  board  could  be  placed  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  changes  In  the  military  situation  and  policy  rendereil  It  unnecessary 
to  select  site.  (Mema  from  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
Jan.  15, 1918.) 

January.  1918:  At  direction  of  War  Plans  Division,  Gfen.  R.  M.  Blatchford  ex- 
amined a  nuiriber  of  localities,  among  them  Columbus,  Ga.,  as  sites  for  a  small- 
arms  firing  school.  Gen.  Blatchford's  reiwrt  was  favorable  to  Columbus.  (Cor- 
respondence on  file  at  Army  War  College. ) 

May  21,  1918:  Board  of  officers.  Col.  H.  K.  Eames,  president,  c<invene*l  this 
■date  by  Special  Orders  119,  War  Deportment,  1918,  to  select  a  site  for  the  In- 
^try  School  of  Arms. 

June,  1918 :  At  direction  of  Chief  of  fleW  Artillery,  Col.  E.  P.  King,  Jr.,  Field 
Artillery,  inspected  PayettevlUe,  N.  C,  and  reported  that  the  area,  afterwards 
known  as  Camp  Bragg,  was  excellent  for  the  required  artillery  range  and 
training  center.  Col.  King  then  visited  Columbus,  Ga..  and  reported  that  the 
country  In  general  was  not  so  suited  to  the  technical  requirements  of  the  Field 
Artillery  as  was  Fayetteville,  but  that  the  country  In  this  vicinity  was  exce11«it 
for  general  military  purposes.  (Telegrams  on  file  In  office  of  chief  of  Field 
ArtUlery.) 

July,  1918:  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  Fit>ld  Artillery  project  now  known 
«a  Camp  Bragg.    (Records  in  office  of  chief  of  Field  Artillery.) 

July,  1918:  Report  of  board  convened  May  21. 1918,  to  select  site  for  Infantry 
School  of  Arms  received  In  Washington.  This  board  recommended  a  site  con- 
taining 250,000  acres  adjacent  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  but  stated  that  should 
Fayetteville  for  any  reason  be  found  Impracticable  that  the  second  choice  of 
the  board  was  Colunibii.s,  Cia.    (Iteport  of  i)oarU  on  file  at  Army  War  Collie.) 

July  nnd  August,  IHIS :  (ieneral  Staff  stiidlefl  problem  of  Infantry  School  of 
Anns;  decldeil  that  It  was  ne«-eMSnr,v  to  move  it  from  Fort  Sill.  Okla.  Tlie 
.SoiTctary  i>t  War  huviut:  nireudy  appmve*!  the  site  at  Fayetleville,  N.  C,  for 
the  Field  Artillery.  It  \va<  dtn-idecl  that  the  Infantry  ScIhhiI  of  Arms  should  be 
l(M-ntfHl  nt  <\)lunibus.  Ga.,  in  eonfurmlty  with  reciunniendations  of  the  Imard  of 
«»ffleer8  eonveneil  to  selert  a  site  for  this  scIhmiI. 

July  12,  IfllH:  Majs.  Solomon  ami  Gll»hs,  CimstrucHon  Division,  vIsltfMl 
<'oIunil)u  .  <i«..  with  onlers  to  select  a  huiliUtif:  site  for  a  cantonment  of  alHnit 
:10.0(K>  oHlcfrs  and  men  uiiic'li  would  lie  suitable  for  any  one  of  the  many 
-<clHH)iB  for  which  Columbus  bad  been  m*om mended,  or  any  (.•oinbimition  of 
MiK'h  scliools.  After  examining  the  sites  selerte*!  by  tlie  several  other  board.-', 
»uii  Imvlng  in  mind  economy  of  time  and  clienpness  of  constraction,  as  well  as 
the  necessities  of  the  »<*ho<ils,  they  seiecte4l  a  builtling  site  .1  miles  east  of 
the  <rity  of  <*olumbus.  and  lying  l>et\veen  two  main  lines  of  railroad. 

July  21,  1918:  Col.  Clopton,  Tank  <*ori)s,  visited  Columbus,  Gn..*and  reiK>rted 
ItK  topt^nvpli}'  as  S|)eclu11y  suiteil  for  the  estnldlslunent  of  a  tank  school. 

September  ^.l,  1918:  Mnjs.  Crltchflehl  and  Maloiiey.  with  Col.  Ennies.  Iwateal 
a  !«iuall-arms  firing  range  S  ndles  south  of  the  city  or  rotunibus. 

September  32.  191S:  Chief  of  Staff  approves  memornn<iuni  of  training  branch, 
Ceiienil  Staff,  for  the  estHhlishinent  of  an  Infantry  S<'liool  of  Arms  at  Cohnn- 
bus,  Ga.,  and  the  removal  thereto  of  the  Infantry  Scbmil  of  Arni'-.  Fort  Sill. 
Okla.,  and  the  Snmll  Anna  Firing  ScIhmiI.  Camp  Terry.  Ohio  )  WHD  1f>727-8flt. 

Oetolter  9.  1918:  Memorandnni  from  director  of  operations  approval  i>y  tlie 
Artlng  Secretary  of  War  October  11,  1918.  dire<tiug  Initial  cunstruction  to 
prmvetl.  plans  to  follow.   This  tor  a  scliool  of  24.000  at  Columbus,  Ga. 

October  18, 1918:  Meumrandum  appn>ve»l  by  Acting  Secretary  of  War  directs 
acquisition  by  purchase  of  115.000  acres,  at  an  approximate  cot-t  of  $.S.ft00,000. 
nt  C-olnnilms.  (la.,  for  an  Infantry  Sch»Hd. 

October  23,  1918:  Secretarj'  of  War  requestefl  Attorney  General  to  Institule 
proceeillngs  to  acquire  this  land  by  ctindemnation. 
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Xovember  2,  IfllS;  I'liiteil  States  District  Attorney,  Atlantn.  Gii.,  lUed  ItPtl- 
tions  of  (Hindeninittlon  atmloHt  115,000  Hcres  of  land  near  Cohimbus,  Ga. 

IVceinlMT  1»18:  By  direction  of  director  of  operations,  the  ('onstniftioii 
IHvision  Hiilimits  estinmte«  on  revised  iieuee  project,  based  on  115,000  iieres  Hn<! 
construction  for  10,000  men. 

January  9,  1919:  Memorandum  from  director  of  operations  to  I'urchase. 
Storage,  and  Traffic  Division,  directing  ttbandonment  of  all  new  construction, 
cancellation  of  leases,  options  and  condMunation  proceedings,  and  tUe  salvajp* 
ot  work  atreudy  done. 

January  20,  1919;  Based  on  conference  between  War  Plaus  l>lvi8lun  ami 
Olieratluns  Division,  tlie  latter  directed  tlie  Construction  Division  to  prviwiv 
estimates  to  provide  accommodation  for  S,040  officers  and  men  instead  «f 
10,000  Hs  in  original  peace  project. 

Junuurj-  '2'>,  1919:  (Construction  Division  submits  estimates  on  piuu  for  5M» 
nlUcers  und  men. 

Jiuiuiiry  27.  1919:  Menionindum  from  War  Plans  Division  to  Oi»enilions 
Division  rectmimendint;  that,  as  result  of  study  in  training  branch,  the  iteuif 
project  lie  retluced  from  115,000  acres  to  98,000  acres,  to  conform  to  reductUm 
to  5,040  olHcerH  and  men. 

February,  1919:  Change  of  poHcy.  Hased  on  experience  In  the  war  ami  u« 
i-eromniendations  laid  l>efore  traiidnj;  l)ninch,  (ieneral  StalT,  by  officers  return- 
Ing  from  tniinlnK  branch,  \.  K.  F.,  if  was  decidetl  to  greatly  enlarge  the  scif|»e 
of  the  s4'hool  at  Camp  Benninf;  Ho  as  to  include  the  entlrt;  Held  of  infantry 
te<-lmique,  and  tactics  to  include  tiie  tliorough  triilntng  of  the  liattatlon  in  co- 
o]>eratlon  with  4>fher  arms.  Tlie  sclioid  rurnifrly  known  a»  the  Infantry  School 
of  Arms  will  lie  mertrtnl  into  the  lat^r  Infantry  School,  and  will.  In  general, 
form  the  technical  [Mirtion  of  tlie  larger  scIukiI. 

Marcli  8, 1919:  Assistant  Set-i-etary  of  War  directs  ciHistniction  and  purchase 
uf  real  estate  be  ivsuuied  to  prtivlde  for  approximately  5,000  officers  nud  men 
on  alMUt  m,m)  acres  <if  land.  The  cost  of  laud  to  be  about  92,600,000;  cost  of 
constnictioii  iiboiii  $0,(f)0,000;  total  cost  not  more  than  $8,200,000. 

June  27,  1919 :  All  construction  and  purchase  of  real  estate  atoi^ied  by  dire*-- 
tion  of  Secretary  of  War. 

The  above  transcvllml  from,  or  verltied  by,  records  In  the  Wnr  Department. 

».  BKI^TmiT  TO  niVIHIONAL  TBAIITIIVS. 

Tlie  areas  In  which  our  Infantry  divisions  are  n()w  I«K'ated  Itave  not  tin- 
extent  or  divei-slty  of  terrain  which  liave  been  outlined  as  necessary  for  an 
Tnfnntry  s<-hoo].  Such  areas  <*o\d<l  la*  se<-iired  only  at  costs  that  are  prohib- 
itive. The  training  of  tlie  Infantr>-  division  In  these  areas  In  whlcb  tbey  ar» 
of  ne<'e»sity  ItK-aled  will  therefore  never  lie  totally  satisfactory,  In  that  these 
troops  ran  not  execute  attacks  accompiniied  by  the  artillerj-  and  machine-gun 
barrages  as  contemplated  for  the  Infantrj'  school.  The  training  of  the  Infantry 
at  their  various  i>osts  can  lie  accompllshwl  only  on  n  re4Uic<'d  scalp,  and  the 
tiring  of  tiie  Artillery  with  full  charges  and  live  ammunition  is  generally  im- 
possible at  such  places.  This  condition  forces  the  uiidesirable  solution,  nccti>ted 
for  the  same  reason  in  France,  of  separating  the  mass  of  the  Ai-tillery  from  ttie 
divisional  area  to  which  it  pertains  and  concentrating  the  Artillery  brigades  tn 
such  areas  as  Fort  Sill,  Camp  Knox,  and  Camp  Bragg,  where  all  pbaaes  of 
Artillery  lire  can  be  fully  executed  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  range  of  tb<' 
gui».  Tlie  tfuining  of  the  Infantry  of  the  divisions  in  their  limited  areas  will, 
more  than  ever  before,  retiulre  tlie  exjwrt  advice  cf  men  who  receive  their 
training  at  the  Infantry  school  and  who  will  l>e  capable  therefore  of  taking  the 
fullest  advantages  of  such  terrain  as  tiiey  may  have  avaltahlc  for  the  staging' 
of  problems  on  a  reduced  scale. 

These  defects  in  divisional  training  of  Infantry  can  be  offset  by  sending  to 
such  aivas  as  Bemting,  Knox,  and  Bragg  such  divisions  as  aiv  located  near  hy 
for  maneuvers  im  a  large  scale.  So  far  as  Camp  Beuning  is  concerned,  the 
Infonb-y  school  Is  admirably  suited  to  this  purpose.  Between  the  date  of  dis- 
charge of  the  student  personnel  und  the  date  of  assembly  of  the  next  class, 
during  which  period  the  curriculum  will  l>e  revised  annually  to  meet  new  needs, 
structures  will  be  repaired,  palnteil.  etc.,  the  Camp  Benning  area  will  be  avail- 
able as  an  unsurpassed  maneuver  ground  for  college  units.  National  (iuaM.  and 
Regular  troops  of  all  arms,  where  they  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the  most 
highly  trained  auxiliary  troops  In  the  service.   In  addition,  the  target  ranges 
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at  Camp  Benulng  will  provide  excelloit  facilities  for  national  and  Interuutloual 
rifle  meets  and  the  training  of  civilian  rifle  clubs  without  ther^y  interfering 
with  the  maneuver  program. 

10.  THE  PERSONNEL  NOW  ON  »VT\  AT  THE  8CHOOU 

The  peruianeiit  personnel  actively  on  duty  at  the  sctiuol  on  Angust  11. 1919. 
U  shown  below. 


Onuoliittton. 


Hc^quartcrs  Cominny  

I.  S.  of  A.  (t^tarhment  

^uarterniast€r  C-orps  (leMdinmit  

Ltilities  detaclimoit  

TransporCaiion  sc«tlon  

Signal  Carps  dplachmmt  

MeJical  Corps  dpuchment  

Infantry  Machine  Onn  Company  

Motor  Machine  Him  Company  

Ilradqitartprs  (leiatrtimpnt  Mnchint'  (Inn  Butlnlion  

Company  A,  Twenly-nlnih  Infantry  

Compimy  B,  Twenty-ninih  Infnntry  

Company  0,  Tweoiy-ninth  Inbuitrv   

Company  D.  Twcnly-ninrh  [nianiry  

HeaTiquarrera  (trtvinment,  Twonty-ninth  In&uitry  

flcKlqutftcrs  Company.  Motor  Tranxitort  Compiny  Nn.  X* 

Motor  Tr.inspart  Corps.  Comp:iny  No.  P'i9  

Motor  Transport  Corp*,  Company  No.  'iV<  

Motor  Trjnsporl  (^orps.  C'Ompany  No.  WH  

Hoiorcyrlf  ()orapany  No.  anfi  

TotttI  ,  


Stndenf  Noiu-oniinlHMiotieil  (>tti<-i>rs'  <Vim|»iiiy  No.  1,  nt'tliiil  flti*enKtli,  144; 
also  82  emergeiify  piilUttHl  men  not  Inflniletl  in  tntnl  "  nrtiinl  strength." 

II.  (YKIPKRATTON  BY  OTHER  ARMH  OK  THE  SERVICE. 

As  the  plans  fnr  Inftmtry  training  at  Camp  Beiining  tiec-anie  known  through- 
out the  Ber\ice  anil  ns  the  pxtoiit  lanl  HniriU'tpr  of  the  terrain  were  verified  hy 
various  inspections,  the  Hiiefs  of  other  Rervlces  niinle  appllontion  for  instnlla- 
tions  for  training  units  In  order  to  secure  tlie  iK-iierttt*  of  cooperation  ami  con- 
cert of  action  with  the  Infantry  which  Is  lu-cesHary.  Herewith  are  letters  from 
the  director  of  Air  Service  and  the  nliief  of  tlic  Tank  C'-orps,  hotli  aslfinE  for 
the  assignment  of  unlta  of  their  Mervices  to  Camp  Bennliig.  following  this  l8  a 
letter  frt)m  MnJ.  <ien.  Simnnerall  on  the  value  of  the  tank  and  its  relation  to 
Infantry. 

Tliere  are  also  In  the  order  unuied  a  letter  fntm  the  chief,  Mllltia  Bureau,  and 
an  outline  of  the  probable  number  of  officera  of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the 

HeRer\'e  C-orps.  The  Infantry  school  should,  within  the  limits  of  appropria- 
tions made  available  hy  Congress,  provide  appropriate  acconuuodatlon  and 
instruction  for  all  of  these  units.  Following  tliese  letters  and  do<-umentR  are 
letters  from  the  acting  chairman,  executive  committee,  llllitary  Trninlnj;  Cainps 
Association,  and  the  secretary  National  Rifle  .\ssoclatloa,  both  strongly  Indors- 
ing the  jiroject,  the  former  from  tiie  standpoint  of  unlvernal  nilUtHry  training 
and  the  latter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rifleman. 

War  Department, 

Air  Service, 
AVmhingtoii,  D.  C,  Svpteiubcr  15,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  Director  of  War  Plans  Division,  fJeneral  Staff.  (Attention 
Col.  P.  B.  Malone.) 

Subject :  Air  Service  coiiperation  in  the  establishment  of  Infantry  School  at 
Camp  Benning,  Ga. 

1.  I  recently'  approved  of  n  memorandum  which  Qen.  William  Mltcliell,  of 
this  office,  fonvarded  to  you  with  regard  to  the  abort;  subject. 

2.  I  wish  to  record  my  hearty  approval  of  the  plan,  iu  principle,  suggested 
hy  Gen.  Mitchell,  and  I  have  alrearly  directed  tbe  appropriate  divisions  of  this 
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orticp  to  take  siich  action  as  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  proper  accompUsh- 
meiit  of  such  a  plan  In  case  the  authority  of  the  War  Di^rtment  In  this 
matter  Is  later  obtained. 

3.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  secure  proper  coordination  between  the 
vurlfMis  brnnches  of  the  service  than  by  providing  such  cooperative  service  in 
carrying  on  the  primary  and  fundamental  instructions  of  higher  training  of 
each  branch  of  the  service,  such  as  is  here  contemplated  for  the  Infantry  at 
Camp  Benning,  Ga.  The  liaison  necessary  to  Insure  full  use  of  the  Air  Service 
obi^ervers  by  the  Infantry  can  only  be  developed  through  intimate  and  c<m- 
tliHious  contact  of  the  two  services. 

4.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  plan  Involves  the  erection  of  temporary  or  other 
buildings  and  han^rs  on  property  which  at  present  ia  not  Government  owned. 
Any  plans  which  provide  for  the  erection  of  hangars  must  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  If  this  project  succeeds  at  all  it  will  be  as  a  Govemm«it 
project  on  land,  the  purchase  of  which  will  have  been  authorized  at  the  time 
by  8|>erla1  net  of  Congress. 

Chas.  T.  Menoheb, 
Major  Qmeral,  United  States  Army, 

Director  of  Air  Service. 


War  Depabtuent, 
Office  of  the  Dibector  of  Militabt  Aebonautics, 

Washington,  September  2,  1319. 
Memorandum  for  Gen,  1'.  B.  Malone,  War  Finns  Division,  General  Staff. 
Subject;  Air  Service  Cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  the  Infantry  School 
at  Benning,  Ga. 

1.  Pursuant  to  our  tfleplioiilc  conversation  of  this  date,  I  am  recommending 
that  one  corps  observation  squadron  and  one  balloon  company  lie  stationed  at 
the  Infantry  School  at  Benning  permanently. 

2.  These  organizations  would  serve  two  purposes: 

(1)  To  impart  instruction  to  the  Infantry  student  officers  on  liaison  between 
the  Air  Service  and  Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  and.  Tanks. 

(2)  To  give  applied  training  to  Air  Service  Corps,  observation  observers, 
these  observers  to  be  assigned  to  duty  with  that  squadron  from  time  to  time  la 
accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 

3.  These  air  organizations  should  be  stationed  at  the  school  ami  not  away 
fi-om  it  ill  order  to  obtain  any  advantage  from  them.  We  have  always  found 
heretofore  that  the  detailing  of  air  organizations  with  other  troops  for  a  very 
short  period  of  time  or  In  any  haphazard  manner  has  resulteil  in  more  harm 
than  good.  Student  officers  of  the  Infantry  should  be  able  at  all  tim^  to  go 
through  the  operations  room  of  the  squfidron,  see  how  their  whole  system  of 
liaison,  reconnaissance,  and  assignments  for  various  tasks  is  made  out  and 
carried  Into  effect. 

4.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  we  will  get  more  good  both  for  the  Air  Service 
and  the  Infantry  from  a  project  such  as  ymi  have  outlined  to  me  than  in  any 
other  way,  except  in  actual  campaign. 

Wm.  MrrCHELL. 
Brigadier  General,  United  Statei  Armu. 

Chief  TrainiHff  antl  Operations  Group. 


Gexeral  Heaoquabtebs  Tank  Oobps, 

Camp  Meade.  Md..  Auguxt  25,  JfUJi. 

Frnni :  Tlie  Chief  of  Tank  Corps, 

To:  The  Adjutnnt  General  of  the  Army. 

Subject :  .\sRlE»nn)pnt  of  Tank  (^orps  ot^nizatlon  to  the  InfantrJ  S<-honl  at 
Cump  Benning.  Gh. 

1.  I  request  that  the  iie<-essary  provisions  be  made  for  locating  the  following 
tank  force  at  the  Infantry  School,  Camp  Benning,  Ga. :  One  ilfjlit  battalion 
(less  one  company),  27  officers  and  324  men;  1  heavy  tank  company,  26 
officers  and  371  men ;  total,  53  officers  and  505  men ;  tanks,  light,  51 :  tanks, 
heavy,  15. 

The  following  ronstnictinn  should  be  resen'ed  or  made  for  the  almve  organ- 
izations which  Is  the  minimum  that  will  afforri  useful  training  with  the  In- 
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fantry :  Quarters  for  53  officers  and  595  enlisted  uieu ;  3  light  tank  garages, 
each  25  by  130  feet :  l  heavy  tank  garage,  30  by  180  feet ;  1  garage  for  trucks 
and  trailers,  flO  by  24  feet;  2  heavy  concrete-floored  shops,  each  60  by  100  feet, 
3  lecture  rooms,  wooden  floors,  each  30  by  60  feet ;  and  1  six-room  office  building. 

2.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  get  this  organization  ready  to  move  to  the 
Infantry  School  until  after  the  20th  of  September,  but  the  location  and  pro- 
^        visions  for  the  building  sliould  be  made  at  once, 

S.  D.  ROCKEHBAH, 

Brigadier  Oeneral,  United  8tate»  Arniv. 


Headquabtbss  Fifth  Abmt  Corps, 

AUEBICAN  Expm>IT10NARY  FOBCBS, 

Frartee,  Jamiarv  19,  1919. 

Mt  Deab  Gkn.  Rockenbach  :  I  greatly  appreciate  your  letter  of  January  8, 
Inclosing  copy  of  your  very  Interesting  lecture  on  tanks,  and  requesting  roe  ta 
give  you  commMits  and  criticism  of  them. 

At  the  Army  conference,  not  only  myself  but  the  entire  assembly  of  officers 
were  Intensely  Interested  In  your  lecture,  and  we  all  found  It  highly  Instructive, 
and  fooil  for  much  thought.  Far  from  disagreeing  with  any  part  of  the  lecture, 
the  only  comment  that  I  heard,  and  I  think  It  was  general,  was  that  you  bad 
presented  the  subject  in  a  very  conserratlTe  manner,  and  that  all  n'ere  In 
heartj-  sj'mpathy  with  the  development  and  use  of  the  Tanic  Corps,  which  you 
had  ably  developed,  and  to  which  we  all  owed  the  greatest  appreciation  for 
the  valuable  services  that  they  had  rendered. 

It  was  a  special  privilege  of  the  First  Division  to  have  elements  of  the 
Tank  Corps  In  their  most  difficult  operations.  The  division  had  learned  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  tanks  at  Solssons  where  the  French  tanks  helped  ur 
through  some  very  difficult  places.  The  greatest  reliance  was,  therefore,  placed 
upon  the  tanks  in  the  St.  Mlhlel  advance,  where  tanks  presented  the  only  means 
of  destroying  wire  and  machine-gun  positions  that  bad  been  developed  durinir 
the  four  years*  occupancy  of  the  position  by  the  enemy.  The  performance  of 
the  tanks  during  this  advance  was  brilliant  and  successful,  and  the  entire 
division  felt  the  most  lively  gratitude  for  the  able  manner  In  which  every 
mission  had  been. performed.  The  same  conditions  existed  on  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober when  the  First  Division  made  that  desperate  assault  with  greatly  Inade- 
quate artillery  support  against  the  line  of  the  Montrebeau  woods.  The  manner 
in  which  the  tanks  helped  them  to  open  the  way  to  the  Exermont  ravine  elicited 
the  highest  praise  from  all.  Again,  when  the  Fifth  Corps  was  ordered  to. 
advance  against  the  Landres-et-St.  Georges  position,  I  eag^-ly  sought  and  bor- 
rowed the  small  number  of  tanks  in  the  First  Corps  and  utilized  them,  as  you 
have  described,  feeling  that  they  were  indispensable  to  our  success.  It  was 
because  of  these  experiences  that  I  appealed  to  you  for  the  few  remaining 
tanks  that  you  had,  to  assist  our  Infantry  In  the  great  assault  of  November  1. 
HeYe,  again,  although  the  number  was  small,  I  feel  that  the  services  of  the 
tanks  were  of  Incalculable  value. 

From  the  above.  It  Is  evident  that  I  am  a  Arm  believer  In  the  tanks,  and 
desire  to  see  the  service  fostered  and  developed  so  that  when  our  troops  again 
become  engoged  In  warfare  the  difficulties  which  yon  have  enumerated  will 
no  longer  exist 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  the  types  best  suited  to  operationa;  and  1 
was  able  to  see  the  disastrous  consequences  that  resulted  to  the  crews  of  the 
light  French  tanks  at  Solssons  when  hit  by  artillery  projectiles. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  two  types  which  you  have  (le5cril>ed,  in  your 
papers  are  well  suited  to  the  conditions  of  warfare.  While  I  am  unable  to 
advocate  proportions,  I  believe  that  the  light  tanks  should  be  supplied  in  very 
large  numbers.  Their  targets  will  be  numerous,  and  of  such  n  type  as  to 
require  prompt  destruction.  They  will  sufFer  great  casualties.  The  difficul- 
ties of  terrain  will  rapidly  deplete  their  numbers.  Allowance  must  therefore 
be  made  for  sufficient  tanks  to  continue  their  mission.  The  organization 
should  Include  trucks  to  move  tanks  to  reach  rendezvous  positions  near 
the  Jumping-ofF  line.  I  have  been  much  Impressed  at  the  useless  wearing 
out  of  tanks  by  having  them  drive  long  distances  to  their  point  of  employ- 
ment. The  noise  which  they  make  also  directs  the  enemy's  attention  and  pro- 
duces much  embarrussnient  In  placing  them.  They  should  arrive  at  their 
rendezvous  fully  equipped  with  gasoline  and  oil,  which  is  not  ordinarily  pos- 
sible when  they  must  move  under  their  own  power. 
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There  Is  no  doubt  that  n  very  complete  system  most  be  organized  for  the 
malnteniince  nnd  the  repair  of  tankn  near  the  area  In  which  tbey  are  mn- 
ployed  and  for  providing  trained  personnel  as  replacements.  These  needa  were 
the  most  conspicuous  that  I  observed  in  the  operations. 

I  bnv«  been  impressed  in  your  report  by  the  following  dlfllcultles  experienced 
by  the  tank  personnel : 

I:ack  of  liaison  with  the  Infantry. 

Failure  of  pioneiTs  to  properly  prepare  the  way  for  tunlo*. 

Antitank  guns  and  artillery  that  the  enemy  had  placed  as  tank  defense  had 
not  been  discovered  In  advance. 

The  Artillery  did  not  in  all  cases  give  the  tanks  the  assistance  required. 

Col.  Wuhl  states  that  trucks  carrying  gas  to  thR  tanks  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  on  the  roads  wlilch  were  said  to  be  reserved  for  ammunition.  He  also 
states  that  tlie  Infantry  did  not  call  upon  the  tanks  because  they  seemed  to 
desire  all  the  glory  for  themselves.  He  experienced  much  difficulty  in  havii^ 
the  tanks  detrained. 

On  September  20  other  Infantr>'  frequently  called  for  tanks  and  could 
not  ftet  them  In  Kiitflclent  numbers. 

On  Septeml)er  28  strnnce  Infantry  called  upon  the  tanks  tor  help  and  they 
responded  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

Tanks  preceded  the  Infantry  who  followed  them,  although  In  a  disorganized 
condition  and  without  apparent  leadership. 

Infuntr}'  ahan<lon  tanks. 

Infantry  allowed  tanks  to  advance  atone  nnd  the  tanks  were  compelled  to 
return. 

The  above  and  other  ditiiciiltles  can  be  explained  in  my  mind  by  a  grave 
defect  In  orgauizatioii.  It  is  well  known  that  men  are  linked  together  by 
personal  knowledge,  acquaintanceship,  and  liking.  They  will  cooperate  with 
those  whom  they  know  and  they  have  little  time  for  strangers.  I  believe  that 
all  the  dlfllculties  that  have  been  experienced  by  the  tanks  would  disappear 
and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  tank  service  and  its  assistance  to  the  Infantry 
wotild  be  immeasurably  increased  by  assigning  tank  units  as  organic  parts  of 
the  Infantry  divisions.  Just  as  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  totm  organic  parts. 
No  arm  is  special,  except  as  it  can  serve  the  Infantry.  The  only  way  which 
has  ever  been  discovered  of  making  this  service  a  maximum  is  to  link  the  arm 
permanently  and  closely  to  the  Infantry.  In  no  other  way  can  we  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  tanks.  For  example,  the  provisions  of  the  plan  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  were  only  sufficient  for  two  armies,  whereas  If 
tanks  were  an  organic  part  of  nn  Infantry  division  there  would  always  be  a 
sufficiency  In  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  divisions.  I  am  ai!*o  of  the  opinion 
that  a  liberal  allowance  of  tanks  should  form  a  permanent  part  of  corps  troops. 
Just  as  Artillery  and  Engineers  form  a  part  of  corps  troops.  This  arrangement 
would  not  be  inconsistent  wltli  the  administrative  chiefs  and  their  staff  at 
the  different  headquarters,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  AritHierj'  and  Engineers. 

I  could  not  conclude  these  comments  upon  your  report  without  a  tribute  to 
ttte  superb  morale  and  splendid  courage  manifested  at  all  times  by  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Tank  Corps.  They  were  always  keen,  anxious  to  respond,  and 
were  known  throughout  the  command  for  their  grit  and  daring.  With  such  a 
personnel  and  organic  relatlon^lp  to  the  Infantry  division,  there  Is  no  limit 
to  the  assistance  that  the  Tank  Service  can  r^der. 
Sincerely,  yours, 


Brig.  Oen.  S.  DC  Rockkitbach, 

Chief  of  Tonfc  Corp*,  Hm4g«artera  American  BxpedtUouaru  Force*. 


Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Subject :  Attendance  of  National  Guard  Officers  at  the  Infantry  School.  Camp 

Benning.  On. 

1.  Referring  to  tlie  iinnoiinced  policy  of  the  War  Department  to  maintain 
iin  Infiuitry  School  at  Camp  Benning,  It  Is  deemned  advisabi*?  to  establish  at 
Benniii;;  n  course  for  National  Guard  officers.  It  Is  strongly  urged  and  recopi- 
niemled  that  tliis  course  consist  of  three  montlis  only.  Also,  that  there  I>e  at 
lejiHt  two  courses  iier  year,  one  during  the  winter  months  and  another  during 
the  suiuuier  months,  in  onler  that  Xntloual  Guard  officers  desiring  to  attend 
may  have  some  choice  and  select  that  period  of  the  year  during  which  they 
can  best  epare  the  necessary  time  from  their  regular  business  or^^er  voeatlon. 


C.  P.  SuuMBauix, 
Major  Oenerttl,  Commanding. 


AiTctcsT  28,  1919. 
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3.  One  of  th«  annoanced  functions  of  tbe  Bcbool  Is  "The  development  of  a 
\\nt  of  niiniuiHui  speclflcations  for  the  tralne<l  Infantry  soldier  and  officer." 
In  so  far  us  the  National  Guard  is  wneenietl,  one  of  Us  functions  should  be 
"  The  development  of  a  list  of  minimum  si»ecillcatlou8  for  tlie  National  Guard 
Moldier  and  ottieer."  Failure  In  the  past  to  tlioroughly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  uiuitt  be  a  diflfereat  st'iiidurd  and  a  different  set  of  specitlcations  for  tlie 
National  Runnl  soldier  and  iiffleer  from  that  tif  the  'completely-trained  rwldler 
and  oftiivr,  has  reKultetl  in  many  iidsnnderKtandlnKH  and  a  contdderable  amount 
•»f  niisilirected  effort  tlimnjfk  the  attempt  in  some  caseti  to  accomplish  tmi 
tiim-U  and  in  otiiei  cases  to  the  devotion  of  an  excessive  amount  of  time  to  tlie 
development  of  an  unnwessarj-  nnionnt  of  retliiement  in  nonessentials.  It  Is 
imi>ortant  also  that  careful  consideration  be  ffiven  to  tbe  fact  that  under  the 
national  defense  act,  the  National  Guard  is  re<iuire(!  to  hohl  48  assemblies  for 
<lrlll  and  Instmction  of  one  and  one-half  honrs  each,  and  to  participate  in  en- 
nimpments,  maneuvertt,  and  target  practice  for  a  perlo«l  of  ir>  days  each  year. 
This  makes  a  total  of  72  hours  indoor  instruction  and  15  days,  or  120  hours, 
outdoor  Instruction.  While  the  national  defense  net  prescrll>es  the  above  as 
a  minimum  requirement,  e:ci>erieuce  has  demonstrated  tluit  It  is  the  maximum 
that  can  be  expected. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  TralniuR  Section,  War  Plans  Division, 
presf-rilie  a  ctmrse  for  National  Guard  officers  that  wHl  develop  exi)ert  and 
ipialltteil  instructors  in  such  of  the  fundament  a  l<<  of  Iufai)tr>-  tralnlu};  thai 
ean  be  imparte<I  under  the  conditions  and  during  the  limited  time  that  the 
National  (Juard  devotes  to  training.  It  is  l)elieved  that  three  montlis  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  puni<>se  and  trat  extra  time  only  ithould  lie  devoted  to  the  mor« 
ad\anced  courses  taught  at  the  school. 

.H.  Sufficient  funds  are  pon-  available  to  defray  t'.ie  expenses  of  a  clasa  of  50 
iifflcers  for  a  three  months'  course  of  instruction.  In  case  more  tlian  tbe  above 
number  of  officers  can  be  Instructe<l,  it  Is  believed  that  adilitlonal  funds  can 
be  obtained. 

4.  It  Is  requestetl  that  action  be  talceu  as  soon  as  iKMislble  on  tbe  alMtve  recom- 
meiidnttom)  In  order  tlint  the  selection  and  detail  of  student  officers  may  be 
made. 

J.  Mol.  Cabtkb. 
Major  General,  Qeneral  Ktaff.  I'tiited  Mnlm  Armg. 

Chief,  mutia  BureaH. 


th-ff'inized  Militia,  baitvfl  on  information  rcnired  from  thv  Militia  Bnrcnu, 

WaHbinfiton.  D.  C. 


Ofllcers: 

In^try  

FieU  Artillery, 
gngltumw  

StgulCorpa... 


Total  offlcccs. 


EdUsM  meo: 

lafantry  

FteM  ArtlUflrr. 

Engineen  

Sl^al  Corps. . . 


Total  enlisted. 
A^RrcgBte  


Actual 
str«agth 
Sept.  1, 
1919. 


887 
3 
4 
3 


887 


23,496 
70 
210 

35 


25,813 


29,710 


Proposed 
strength 
Asolycar 


Propomd 
strength 
Hscal  year 
1921. 


2,814 
836  i 
225  ' 
87  . 


3,392 
1,449 
408 
175 


3,972 


75,407 
18,275 
5,S38 
1,990 


5,424 


101,310 


105,282 


90,742 
30,564 
9,741 
3,310 


134,367 


138,781 


Reserve  ofDcers,  to  include  Sept.  6, 1919: 

InfantTT   14,036 

Field ArtiUwy..   7,433 

Eaglneera   3,257 

OcnalCorps   1,027 

ToM   24,753 
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Officers  of  the  Natloual  Guard  and  Reserve  Corps  indicated  above  may  re- 
ceive training  at  tlie  Infanti'y  School  to  the  extent  authorized  in  at>propria- 
tioDS  made  BTallable  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 


AN  1NFA1STKY  SCHOOL — THE  PUN  FITS  IN  WITH  THE  lUKAS  OF  THE  TRAINING 

CAMPS  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

I  read  Col.  Malone's  article  In  the  Times  last  Sunday  on  "  The  need  of  an 
Infantry  school,"  and  I  am  heartily  In  accord  with  his  Ideas.  The  Military 
Training  Caiups  Association  of  America  has  already  gone  on  record  as  advocat- 
In'g  compulsory  military  training.  The  mass  of  the  young  men  drawn  for 
Kuch  ser\ice  will  of  necessity  he  tr8lue<I  for  tlie  Infantry,  which,  as  every 
educated  person  knows.  Is  consideretl  the  backbone  of  the  Army. 

The  creation  of  an  Infantry  school  along  the  lines  outlined  In  OmI.  Malone's 
article  fits  exactly  into  the  projirnni  of  the  Military  Training  Camps  Associa- 
tion. While  this  association  does  not  advocate  a  great  standing  Army,  it  does 
advocate  military  preparedness,  and  Its  members  know  from  experience  that 
military  preparedness  demands  training  of  the  leaders  of  sulwrdlnate  Infantry 
units  as  a  paramount  consideration.  The  trainhig  camps  created  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  officers  for  the  war  through  which  we  have  Just  passed 
met  the  exacting  requirements  Imposed  upon  them  In  an  efficient  manner,  con- 
sidering all  circumstances,  but  no  thinking  man  believes  that  in  three  months 
we  can  produce  an  efficient  captain  to  command  250  men  In  action.  It  was  not 
true  before  the  war,  neither  has  it  been  true  during  the  war.  The  problems 
confronting  the  leader  of  Infontry  troops  have  increased  tremendously  in  com- 
plexity, and,  as  shown  in  Col,  Malone's  article,  the  Infantryman  must  be  trained 
now  as  nn  expert  In  seven  instead  (»f  In  one  arm.  It  Is  an  astonishing  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  needs  for  Infantry  training,  no  Infantry 
school  now  exists  in  America  to  furnish  the  needed  instruction,  but  this  Is 
literally  true. 

I  believe  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  memberahlp  of  the  MiUtar}- 
Tralnlng  Camps  Association  when  I  say  that  the  acquisition  of  the  school  at 

Benning  and  the  complete  Installation  thereat  of  the  most  modem  equipment  for 
training  of  Infantry  In  the  least  possible  space  of  time  is  ardently  desired  by 
all  memiters  thereof,  and  that  it  will  seriously  disappoint  this  association  if  the 
project  is  not  approved. 

Tompkins  JVIcIlvaine, 
Acting  Chairman  Execntiiye  Vommitiee. 

Military  Training  Camps  Association. 

Xew  Yobk,  August  28,  1019. 


HB.\iM)rAirrEB8  National  Rifle  Association, 

Washington,  September  15, 1919. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  As.sociatlon  of  America  held  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  national  matches  the  members  of  the  association  were 
acquainted  with  full  details  outlining  the  prt^ress  that  has  been  made  and 
setting  forth  what  Is  In  contemplation  at  the  great  Infantry  training  center  at 
Camp  Benning,  Ga. 

The  need  of  such  a  training  center  was  so  fully  set  forth  in  Gen.  Pershing's 
cablegrams  sent  from  time  to  time  that  st^s  were  taken  by  the  War  Department 
for  the  consolidation  of  its  technical  training  schools  into  one  large  unlversity 
of  technical  training  in  the  use  of  arms.  After  examining  every  available 
terrain  in  every  part  of  the  country,  every  board  of  officers  which  considered 
the  subject  recommended  tlie  site  now  known  as  Camp  Benning  as  more  nearly 
than  any  other  meeting  all  requirements. 

The  war  plans  with  reference  to  this  school  were,  like  all  other  war  plans, 
halted  with  the  armistice. 

But  to  be  prepared  in  war  we  must  have  a  corps  of  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  technically  trained  in  all  phases  of  modern  warfare.  It  Is  there- 
fore planned  to  maintain  at  Camp  Benning  an  Infantry  training  school  whieb 
will  provide  training  in  approved  modern  methods  for  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  of  the  National  Guard,  and  of  the  Reserve 
Corps. 
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The  evidence  of  officers  -anil  men  who  partlcipiiterl  in  the  ureal  eonflk't  is 
unanimous  to  the  effect  that  the  final  decisive  weapon  is  the  rifle  in  the  hands 
of  the  doughboy,  and  tliat  without  effective  rifle  Are  no  army  can  hoiie  to  win. 

RccoKQiziiiii;  iu  these  plans  a  compirehenstve  system  of  basic  training  for  our 
future  armj' — so  sjully  liickiji;;  in  our  prewar  system — the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Asso<-latlon  unanimously  Indorse  the  present  project  and  appeai  to 
Congress  to  allow  the  War  Department  to  prosecute  to  completion  its  well- 
conceive(i  pinii,  thereby  maJcing  it  possible,  even  Imperative,  for  ever>'  future 
offlcer  who  is  to  command  troops  to  be  properly  Instructed  to  tlie  end  that  he 
may  properly  instruct  his  command. 

To  abandon  tlie  construction  of  the  Infantry  training  scliool  at  Gamp  Benning, 
already  well  underway,  would  be  to  disreganl  the  lessons  of  this  great  war,  so 
dearly  won  by  the  blmid  of  precious  American  men,  and  revert  to  that  status 
of  grave  unconcern  with  our  natUmal  security  so  dominant  before  we  became 
participants  in  the  World  War. 

Brig.  Oen.  F.  H.  Philups,  Jr., 
Rpcretary  yational  Rifle  A»9wiat1m. 

12.  The  facts  set  forth  In  tlie  prccotling  pages  may  he  summarlzeil  ns  follows: 
(«)  The  Infantry  School  at  Camp  Benntng.  <ln.,  is  one  of  the  i2  special 

service  schools,  and  takes  Its  proiior  place  In  the  general  system  of  military 

education. 

(6)  The  site  was  favorably  reiMirted  upon  by  nine  separate  military  boards, 
each  seeking  during  the  war  .ouitabte  locutions  for  plants  for  special  work  In 
their  different  branches  of  service. 

(c)  The  Tank  Corps  ami  Air  Ser^M^re  desire  to  establish  at  Camp  Benning 
their  tactical  training  scliools  in  order  to  sectirc  for  their  several  services 
unity  of  purpose  and  ctmcert  of  action  with  the  Infantry,  the  dominant  arm  of 
the  service. 

(d)  The  site  fulfills  all  the  condl1Ior-.s  needed  in  a  modem  Infantry  training 
ground,  as  outlined  by  Cens.  Liggett  and  BuHnrd. 

(c)  The  school  is  designetl  essentially  to  train  officers  and  noncommissioned 
ofllcers  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  and  Reserve 
Corps  according  to  American  standards  of  combat,  and  to  return  the  trained 
personnel  to  the  units  from  which  th^  came,  to  spread  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
combat  and  keep  it  up  to  date,  and  In  doing  so  to  Insure  victory  at  the  least 
I>ossible  cost  in  human  lives. 

(f)  No  site  now  owne<l  or  lenaeil  by  the  (iovertmient  fulfills  all  of  the  re- 
quirements except  Camp  Hciintng. 

(;;)  It  Is  advocated  by  the  Military  Training  Camps  Association  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  the  first  from  the  standpoint  of  uni- 
versal military  training,  wliich  it  advocates,  and  the  se<rond  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  rlHemau. 

Finally.  Camp  Benning  Is  the  only  Infantry  project  which  was  solentlfleally 
selected  as  a  direct  result  of  experience  gained  In  the  World  War,  and  not  only 
recognizes  tlie  tea<rhings  of  the  past,  but  Is  capable  of  successfolly  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  future.  Kvery  person  irompetent  to  pass  Judgment  upon  the 
project  ami  who  has  inspected  the  area  inupiallfiedly  Indorses  it. 

It  is  the  only  project  earnestly  sought  with  undivided  voice  by  the  Infantry, 
the  dominant  arm  of  the  service,  which  always  lias  and  always  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  battle;  and  it  Is  nee<leil,  no  matter  what  may  lie  the  future  size  of  the 
Army. 

Hereto  attached  is  a  map  with  explanatory  data  indicating  the  manner  In 
which  the  area  is  to  be  utilized  for  flelil-flrlng  exercises.  To  avoid  confusion 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  superimiM>se  a  sketch  showing  the  distribution  of  ter- 
rain for  other  phases  of  training.  , 

Paul  B.  Malone, 
Lieutenant  Colonef,  Infantry. 


MEMOBANDUil  BE  PLOTS  OF  BAKGES,  FIBIKO  ABEA8,  ETC.,  ON  OEOiLOOICAL  8UBVET 

UAF,  HEBEWITH. 

[ResprvatloD  shown  by  red-ink  Iwrder.] 

1.  In  the  southwest  comer  of  the  reservation  are  shown  the  known-distancQ 
ranges  for  rifle,  pistol,  machine  gnna,  automatlG  arms.  Stokes  mortar,  one 
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pouDder,  and  grenades ;  the  bayonet  course ;  ranges  for  test  and  experimental 
firing. 

2.  The  qude-sliaped  figures  represent  the  danger  areas  pertalulng  to  field 
firing  problems.  The  short  line  at  the  point  of  the  spade  marks  the  location  of 
the  firing  line  or  front;  the  arrow  head  Indicates  the  direction  at  fire.  The 
niigles  and  dimensions  of  the  spiule  are  laid  down  and  described  In  paragraph 
225,  Machine  Gun  Firlnt;  Manual  (Provisional). 

3.  The  danger  areas  are  plotteil  for  firing  along  a  front  of  500  yards,  except 
Nos.  16  and  17,  which  are  plotted  for  fronts  of  1,000  yards. 

4.  Where  possible  the  areas  strucl^  by  overs  and  ricochets  (broad  end  of 
spade)  have  been  overlapped,  etfectlng  the  maximum  economy  of  space.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  any  two  areas  can  be  used  simultaneously  so  long  as  the 
firing  point  and  taints  of  one  lie  outside  the  perimeter  of  the  other.  When 
problems  are  being  fired  at  the  trench  system  seven  of  these  areas  (Nos.  14 
to  20)  can  not  be  used ;  Nos.  13  and  22,  however,  can  be  safely  usetl. 

5.  Where  problems  Involving  small  portions  of  the  class  are  to  be  held,  sev- 
eral firing  points  have  been  grouped  so  that  the  various  sections  can  rotate 
without  loss  of  time— for  example,  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12;  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  Nos. 
21,  28,  29. 

6.  The  firing  points  indicated  hereon  will  be  used  for  problems  Involving  (1) 
rlfies  only;  (2)  automatics  only;  (3)  machine  guns  only;  (4)  rifles  and  auto- 
matics together;  (5)  rifles  and  maciilne  guns  together;  (6)  machine  guns  and 
automatics  together;  (7)  all  three  weapons  together.  Each  of  these  seven 
groups  requires  from  one  to  five  dUferent  firing  points  at  once.  So  that  all 
these  areas  will  be  in  nearly  constant  use  by  various  sections  of  the  several 
classes. 

7.  The  Buena  Vista  Road  does  not  interfere  with  ordinary  problems.  It  Is  one 
of  the  two  main  roads  through  the  reservation.  The  other  main  road  Is  the 
Cusseta-Colnmbus  Road.  It  could  not  be  used  if  firing  was  going  on  In  areas  17, 
21,  or  29.  The  nature  of  terrain  Is  such  that  neither  the  railways  nor  the  Cua- 
seta  Road  will  Interfere  with  use  of  the  trench  system.  The  Lumpkin  Road 
will  have  to  be  closed  only  when  the  trench  sjrstem  and  known-distance  ranges 
are  used  simultaneously.  The  Lumpkin  Road  Is  scarcely  ever  used  by  civilians. 

C.  S.  Fabnswobtb. 
Major  General,  United  States  Armj/. 

(Whereupon  at  5.45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 

(niustration  omitted  in  printing.  Will  be  found  on  file  as  exhibit 
with  the  comimttee.) 
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Committee  on  Miutabt  Affairs, 

Hov^  OF  Sefresentatives, 
Wednesday,  October  i,  19J9. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chairman),  pre- 
siding. 

The  Chajbsian.  General,  we  are  considering  the  bills  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  tlie  Army.  Most  of  the  testimony  we  have  had  thus 
far  has  been  on  H.  B.  8287,  the  War  Department  or  staff  bill  as  it 
is  known.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  any 
statement  you  desire  to  make  with  respect  to  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, or  any  other  mattei:  affected  by  the  proposed  l^islatiou. 

STATEKEETT  OF  HAJ.  6EK.  WHLIAH  U.  BLACK,  CHIEF  OF  EHGI- 
SEEBS,  ACCOHFANIEI)  BY  COL.  FBEDEBIC  V.  ABBOT,  COL.  0.  A. 
TOimOBEBG,  COL.  G.  0.  SHEBBUL,  ABTD  COL.  J.  K.  WBIOET, 
COBPS  OF  EHOIHEEBS. 

Gen.  B14ACK.  I  have  here,  Mr.  Kahn,  a  memorandum  which  I  took 
witii  me  to  the  Senate  Militory  Committee,  and  I  testified  quite  fully 
before  that  committeee  concerning  this  bill. 

Starting  at  the  beginning  of  this  bill,  I  would  state  that  the  mat- 
ter included  in  lines  (>  to  25.  011  page  '2,  vests  very  broad  powers  in 
the  President  by  authorizing  him  to  form  such  military  organiza- 
tions an  he  may  deem  necessary,  organized  as  he  may  prescribe. 
Theoretically,  tfiis  may  be  an  excellent  provision  of  law,  but  prac- 
tically this  authority  to  make  changes  will  rest  in  the  hands  or  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  and,  under  him,  in  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff. 
With  our  General  Staff  in  its  present  state  of  development  and  with 
its  frequently  clianging  personnel,  it  is  believed  unwise  that  the  bill 
should  so  indefinitely  describe  how  our  Army  should  be  organized. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Overman  Act  such  powers  have  been 
exercised  during  the  war,  and,  in  my  judgment,  not  altogether  for 
the  frood  of  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Every  week  that  passes  confirms  that  and  presses  it  on  me  still 
further. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  give  the  committee  some  specific  in- 
stance where  it  did  not  work  out  to  advantage  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Black.  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  state,  W:.  Kahn,  that  I 
can  not  give  that  instance  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  begin  to 
work  until  the  1st  of  November— tJiat  is,  the  particular  measures 
to  which  I  allude — and  the  war  was  over  then.  So  that  these  meas- 
ures were  not  actually  tested  by  war,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  provi- 
dential  that  they  were  not  ^ 
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The  CiiAiBHAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  did  not  work 
out  well  during  the  war,  and  I  should  like  to  fiave  had  some  in- 
stances of  that. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes ;  I  did  say  that.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter liad  I  stated  that  during  the  war  the  powers  were  exercised  under 
the  Overman  Act  and  that  the  exercise  of  those  powers  had  resulted 
in  measures  which  have  not  proved  beneficial  to  the  Army.  Those 
measures  did  not  go  fully  into  effect  before  the  1st  of  November, 
and  the  end  of  the  war  then  came  so  quickly  that  they  really  had  no 
effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  war  itself 

Mr.  Kearns.  Am  I  justified  in  understanding  you  to  say  that  vou 
are  opposed  to  giving  the  President,  which  in  effect,  means  the  (xen- 
eral  Staff,  the  authority  granted  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill! 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  that  full  authority. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  opposed  to  giving  that? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  opposed  to  giving  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  the  reason  why  you  are  opposed  is  because  of 
the  changing  conditions  it  makes  an  unstable  department? 

Gen.  Black.  It  is  that  partly,  and  partly  because  as  yet  we  have 
never  had  a  good  General  Staff  in  our  service.  We  are  getting  closer 
to  it  now  than  we  have  ever  been  before.  But  the  General  Staff  in 
our  Army  has  been  composed  of  men  detailed  from  various  branches 
for  short  terms  of  service. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  vou  are  opposed  to  a  short  term  detail  for  the 
General  Staff? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  permanent? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  vou  explain  why? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  The  work  of  the  General  Staff  is  one  which 
is  absolutely  essential  in  a  modern  Army.  It  is  essentially  expert 
work,  and  it  is  G^eral  Staff  work.  Therefore  this  work  should 
not  be  carried  on  by  men  who  deem  themselves  not  General  Staff 
officei-Sj  but  representatives  of  the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry,  and  of  the 
various  arms  of  fJbe.  service,  intent*  on  looking  after  tike  particular 
interest  of  their  respective  arms,  and  not  competent  to  deal  with  the 
entire  situation. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  differentiate  between  details  to  the  General 
Staff  and  to  the  various  bureaus  of  supply  and  the  auxiliary  corps, 

do  you  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  do,  very  decidedly,  to  all  of  this  detail  system. 
Mr.  Greene.  In  every  case  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  in  any  case  where  you  want  an  expert,  you 
can  not  get  him  under  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  language  of 
the  national  defense  act.    In  section  3  of  that  act  the  closing  s^- 

tence  reads  like  this : 

Nothing  herein  contained,  however,  shall  prevent  the  President  from  Increas- 
ing or  decreasing  the  nainber  of  organizations  prescribed  for  the  tn>l(^l  bri- 
gades, divisions,  and  Army  Corps,  or  from  prescribing  new  and  different  or- 
^ulzatloDs  and  personnel  as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  require. 

That  is  the  existing  law. 

Gen.  Black.  That  provision  was  quite  essential,  Mr.  Kahn,  in  this 
war  because  under  that  the  President  was  able  to  pre^j^tt^spe- 
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cial  ti-oops,  such  as  troops  for  the  Gas  Service,  the  Tank  Service,  the 
Railway  Service,  and  othei-s  of  that  kind  which  were  not  in  existence 
at  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  That  provision  was  contained  in  the  conscription 
act,  for  special  and  technical  units,  but  I  take  it  this  language  refers 
to  any  branch  of  the  service ;  that  is,  this  language  in  the  National 
Defense  Act  which  I  have  just  quoted.  It  says :  "  or  from  prescrib- 
ing new  and  different  organizations  and  personnel  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  may  require."  He  is  allowed  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
number  of  organizations  prescribed  for  the  typical  brigades,  divi- 
sions, and  Army  corps,  or  to  prescribe  new  organizations.  Is  not  that 
in  effect  the  same  language  that  you  have  in  the  first  section  of  the 
pending  bill,  H.  R.  8287? 

Gen.  Buck.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  The  portion  that 
I  object  to  is  not  that  elastic  power  to  meet  emergencies,  out  it  is  the 
power  which  has  been  exercised  to  take  from  established  organiza- 
tions of  tlie  Army  their  duties  and  put  them  into  others.  I  do  not 
have  in  mind  the  duties  of  the  established  working  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  in  mind  that  that  may  affect  the 
morale  of  the  organization  and  discourage  the  oiRcers  and  men.  and 
so  on? 

Gen.  Black.  In  part,  and  in  part  it  leads  and  has  led  to  increased 
expenditure,  increased  personnel,  and  duplication  of  work. 

Speaking  of  the  personnel,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  state  an  example 
that  came  up  yetsterday.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  pre* 
scribed  that  aerial  photography  should  be  made  by  the  Air  Service. 
During  the  war  and  on  this  side  solely  the  method  of  making  sur- 
veys with  the  aid  of  aerial  photography  was  developed,  and  it  was 
something  that  was  unknown  before. 

"With  the  consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  on  this  side  this 
work  was  developed  and  carried  on  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
is  responsible  for  map  work  in  this  country,  and  for  survey  work. 
After  the  war  had  closed  the  Air  Service  renised  to  cooperate  in  that 
way  any  longer,  and  their  cooperation  was  essential  because  in  order 
to  get  these  aerial  photographs  we  had  to  get  the  Air  Service  to  give 
us  the  air  transportation.  That  is  all  we  asked.  We  did  not  want 
to  buy  or  operate  aircraft,  but  simply  to  have  it  to  act  as  a  means 
of  transportation  for  the  expert  surveyor  who  was  carried  over  cer- 
tain lines.  He  would  prescribe  a  certain  line  of  flight  and  a  certain 
elevation  in  order  that  he  might  do  his  work. 

I  then  went,  about  six  months  ago,  to  the  General  Staff  to  get  that 
straightened  out  because  it  had  not  been  prescribed  in  regulations  up 
to  that  time,  and  in  my  mind  it  did  not  consist  of  air  photography, 
on  which  we  did  not  care  to  trench  at  all. 

The  Air  Service  took  aerial  photographs  in  France  of  great  value 
and  of  very  great  use  in  showing  changes  on  already  existing  maps, 
and  I  did  not  desire  to  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  the  recon- 
naissance work  of  the  Air  Service.  But  this  development  is  an  en- 
tirely new  one,  by  means  of  which  on  any  kind  of  territory,  the  roads, 
the  forest  areas,  and  a  great  many  of  the  major  subdivisions  can  be 
shown  on  a  picture  made  to  scale.  So  that  a  great  deal  of  the  detail 
of  topography  that  formerly  had  to  be  done  on  foot  can  now  be  done 
in  the  air  oy  this  particular  form  of  surveying,  which  is  quite  an- 
other matter  from  the  pictures  of  which  I  speak.   ^^.^^^^^^  Google 
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This  question  was  under  advisement  by  the  General  Staff  from  ' 
the  time  the  application  was  made.  I  know  that  divisions  of  the 
General  Staff,  as  well  as  a  committee  of  the  Comxcil  of  National  Re- 
search, to  whom  this  question  was  submitted^  did  decide  that  you  can 
not  have  two  absolutely  independent  agencies  conducting  the  same 
survey. 

But,  yesterday,  I  received  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  an  order  stat- 
ing that  the  Corps  of  En^^ineers  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  that, 
but  that  the  Air  Service  would  take  any  photographs  that  the  Chief 

of  Engineers  desired.  We  do  not  want  photographs,  we  want  a 
photographic  survey.  No  reasons  were  given,  and  I  have  not  any 
idea  at  all  of  the  basis  on  which  this  was  done.  It  was  simply  a 
straight,  arbitrary  action  removing  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
the  necessary  autliority  to  conduct  surveys  themselves.  You  can  not 
have  two  different  authorities  working  on  one  piece  of  special  work 
anywhere  in  civil  life  or  in  military  life.  That  is  simpfy  an  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Chairman. 

If  yon  want  another  example,  I  will  say  this:  The  Division  of 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  was  formed  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  partly  to  meet  a  need  that  did  exist,  that  of  coordinating  pur- 
chases made  by  the  different  bureaus.  To  that  extent  it  is  a  most 
excellent  thingj  coordinating  storage,  coordinating  purchases,  aud 
regulating  traffic.   But  they  went  way  beyond  that. 

They  took  from  the  different  departments  the  actual  purchases, 
took  from  them  the  storage  of  their  goods.  The  result  of  that  was 
that  a  system  of  storage  was  adopted  which  fell  down  entirely  when 
they  tried  to  get  equipment  for  a  parade  in  New  York  when  Gen. 
Pershing  returned,  and  the  same  system  fell  down  a^in  when  they 
tried  to  ^et  the  small  amount  of  equipment  required  for  this  parade 
in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  fall  down? 

Gen.  Black.  They  had  to  get  picket  lines  for  the  troops.  They 
bad  to  send  pretty  nearly  all  over  the  country  to  get  the  picket  lines. 
Col.  Wright  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  engineering  material  for 
that  and  I  will  ask  him  to  reply  direcUy  to  you  as  to  wat  happened 
with  regard  to  that. 

Col.  Wright.  We  received  instructions,  I  think,  about  thl*ee  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  parade  in  New  York  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  equipment  for  the  entire  First  Division.  Of 
course,  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  Engineer  regiment  and 
train  of  that  division,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  made  the  neces- 
sary requests  on  the  Director  of  Storage,  that  the  equipment  which 
would  be  required  by  the  regiment  and  by  its  train  be  fbrwarded 
to  a  designated  point  in  New  York,  to  Camp  Mills,  which  was  the 
mobilization  point  for  the  division.  We  sent  to  that  point  an  officer 
and  a  detail  who  were  to  take  care  of  this  equipment  as  it  arrived 
from  the  Director  of  Storage,  made  up  in  the  usual  shape,  so 
tiiat  when  the  regiment  arrived  it  could  be  turned  over  to 
them  in  shape  to  be  used  in  the  parade.  We  had  an  officer  and  a 
detail  working  on  that  for  three  weeks.  Under  present  conditions 
we  have  no  control  over  the  matter  of  where  our  equipment  is  placed 
in  storage  or  how  it  is  stored. 

The  CsunRXAX,  Who  has  control  of  thatt 
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Col.  Wright.  The  Director  of  Storage.  Whenever  we  wish  to 
secure  equipment  of  a  given  kind  at  a  given  point,  we  have  to  state 
our  requirements  to  the  Director  of  Stonu^  and  then  it  is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  put  the  equipment  there  at  the  time  we  want  it. 

This  equipment  arrived  at  Oamp  Mills  in  driblets,  over  a  period 
of  two  weeks.  The  equipment  was  not  complete  at  the  time  the 
regimrat  paraded  in  New  York,  and  we  understand  indirectly  that 
in  order  to  assemble  the  equipment  there  for  one  Engineer  re^ment 
and  one  train  it  was  necessary  to  draw  on  storehouses  located  over 
*  large  portion  of  the  United  States.  There  was  no  place  near  New 
York  at  which  this  equipment  was  stored  in  complete  divisional 
nnits. 

Oen.  Black.  Was  there  any  place  in  the  United  States? 

Col.  Wbioht.  I  know  of  no  place  where  it  was  stored  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  was  organized,  was  your  department  able  to  procure  &om  its 
■storehouses  such  equipment  as  was  required  in  the  present  instance  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  Where  we  had  searchlights  stored,  all  the 
parts  of  the  searchlights  were  right  there.  Where  we  had  a  pontoon 
train  stored,  all  the  parts  of  the  pontoon  train  were  stored  right  there 
at  one  place.  There  was  no  dimcolty  in  assembling  at  all.  It- was 
^mply  a  question  of  issue. 

I  can  give  you  another  example.  The  Engineer  Department  was 
directed  recently  to  get  together  e^ipment  for  several  divisions,  to 
get  its  equipment  prepared  for  action.  This  equipment  had  all  been 
turned  into  the  storage  department.  When  we  attempted  to  get  our 
equipment  together  we  found  a  most  remarkable  state  of  affairs. 
Everything  was  stored  by  commodities.  One  of  the  pieces  of  equip- 
ment we  had  to  get  ready  was  a  steam  shovel.  We  found  the  shovel 
in  one  place,  the  sheaves  in  another  place,  and  another  part  of  the 
shovel  in  still  another  place.  Then  we  found  tiiat  all  the  rope  had 
been  issued  to  a  Cavalry  regiment  for  a  picket  line. 

The  Chairman.  In  these  different  places  you  speak  of,  were  l^y 
in  different  units  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Some  of  them  were  in  different  units,  miles  apart. 
All  the  rope  was  to  be  stored  together  and  all  the  rope  was  then 
ready  for  issue  everywhere.  You  can  see  that  on  the  surface  that 
sounds  pretty  well,  but  the  difficulty  was  that  this  part  of  this  rope 
was  an  absolutely  essential  component  part  of  one  machine,  and 
when  the  machine  was  called  for  it  was  gone. 

That  was  repeated  so  frequently  that  I  went  to  Gen.  Burr,  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  and  simply 
stated  what  we  had  found.  He  said  that  is  an  impossible  condition. 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do  to  better  it?  So  he  is  endeavoring  now 
to  unscramble  that  egg. 

I  would  say  also  that  another  difficult  that  came  in  was  when  they 
formed  a  transportation  department  Under  the  experience  that  we 
had  had  in  France  and  under  the  law  as  it  existed  before  that,  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  the  gathering  together  of  railway  material 
had  all  been  vested  in  the  Engineer  Corps.  It  had  worked  out  per- 
fectly in  France. 

Gen.  Hines,  in  endeavoring  to  form  his  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, made  use  of  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  and 
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issued  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  going  completely 
outside  of  anything  he  had  under  his  charge  and  affected  directly  our 
work  without  consultation  with  anybody.  As  the  chief  of  an  operat- 
ing bureau  he  wanted  certain  things,  and  as  an  officer  of  the  General 
Staff  he  issued  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War  t^t  that 
should  be  done.  That  is  one  o{  the  things. 

The  Chairman.  Without  notice,  I  take  it,  to  your  department 
at  all? 

Gen.  Bi«ACK.  None  whatever.  That  question  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Gen.  Burr,  his  superior  officer,  and  that  is  being  recti- 
fied. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  purchases,  the  total  number  of  people, 
both  officers  and  men  engaged  in  a  department  of  purchases,  or  in 
the  purchases  for  the  Army,  has  been  enormously  increased.  You 
can  not  fix  responsibility  under  the  present  system. 

The  Chaibhan.  Has  it  been  increased  without  diniinuti(m  of  offi- 
cers in  other  branches  of  the  service  t^t  were  directly  affected  by 
this  new  organization  ? 

Gen,  Black.  Practically  without  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  personnel 
in  the  Army  as  a  result  of  this  new  or^nization  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  both  the  civilian  personnel  and  the  en- 
listed- and  commissioned  pereonnel. 

Mr.  James.  Did  it  also  result  in  your  department,  because  of  hav* 
ing  to  furnish  reports  and  things  of  tJiat  kind,  in  the  necessity  of 
your  putting  on  some  more  men  T 

Gen.  Black.  We  had  to.  I  will  come  to  that  later  in  discussing 
another  branch  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  spoke  about  the  lack  of  equipment  for  men  in 
the  Engineer  Corps  in  the  parade  in  New  York  and  the  parade  in 
Washington.  What  do  you  have  in  mind  when  you  say  "equip- 
ment "? 

Gen.  Black.  We  directed — ^you  saw  the  motor  trucks  there, 
and  you  saw  that  there  was  a  portion  of  a  pontoon  tnia  th^^  too. 
Those  did  not  come  from  abroad.  The  animals  used  in  the  parade 
did  not  come  from  abroad.  All  of  that  equipment  was  gathered 
together  from  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  taking  care  of  the  boys  in  camp  for  those  few 
days  in  New  York  and  the  few  days  they  were  here,  do  yon  have  in 
mind  any  trouble  in  securing  blankets  and  cots? 

Gen.  Black.  I  am  not  fully  informed  on  that.  The  only  instance 
I  heard  of  of  that  kind  was  that  in  getting  their  picket  lines  up  the 
picket  pins  were  all  stored  at  one  storage  point  and  the  lines  at  quite 
another  point. 

The  Chairman.  The  Quartermaster  General  can  inform  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  tents  and  blankets? 

Gen.  Black.  He  could  inform  you  about  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kbarns.  a  night  or  two  before  the  parade  it  was  cold.  Two 
of  the  bovs  were  at  my  house  at  10  o^clock  and  said  thev  would  like 
to  stay  all  ni^t,  because  they  had  not  any  blankets  out  there  to  cover 
themselves  with. 

Mr.  Jambs.  You  said  you  had  to  go  all  over  the  United  States  to 
get  the  equipment  of  the  men  in  the  Engineer  Corps  who  were  in  the 
parade.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  approximate  c^t^j^u:^be! 
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Gen.  BiiACK.  Xo,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  That  is  out  of  my 
bailiwick. 

The  Chairman.  Who  could  give  us  that  information? 

Gen.  Black.  The  Director  of  Storage  could  ^ve  you  a  part  of  it. 
He  could  tell  you  what  occurred.  But  the  Director  of  Storage  can 
not  inform  you  to-day  what  stores  there  arc  in  storage;  nobody 
knows. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  old  system  the  cost  of  the  parade  would 
not  have  been  very  large,  in  your  oponion? 

Gen.  Black.  Under  the  old  system  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  held 
responsible  to  see  that  the  supplies  required  for  the  engineer  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  were  at  the  point  where  they  were  needed  when 
they  were  needed  and  in  the  (Quantity  needed  and  of  the  quality 
needed.  With  the  single  exception  of  one  cargo  of  piling  that  went 
over  to  France  that  was  not  up  to  specifications,  although  it  was 
usable,  we  made  good  under  the  old  system.  There  was  not  a  com- 
plaint that  we  did  not  have  our  stuff  over  there  in  time  and  in  the 
quantity  required  of  the  kind  required.  That  was  because  the  Chief 
of  Engmeers  was  directly  responsible  for  it.  He  had  a  personal  di- 
rect interest  in  getting  that  through,  and  every  man  who  operated 
under  him  had  that  same  direct  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  system  nobody  is  directly  responsible? 

Gen.  Black.  Nobody  is  responsible  for  anything. 

Mr.  Jabies.  Under  the  old  system  what  would  have  been  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  this  parade? 

Gen.  Black.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  Those  are  things  entirely  out- 
side of  my  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  only  tell  what  the  expense  would  have 
been  so  far  as  the  Engineer  part  of  the  parade  was  concerned  ? 
Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  get  that. 

Mr.  James.  That  is  what  I  mean — as  far  as  your  particular  depart- 
ment is  concerned. 

Gen.  Black.  The  only  depots  in  the  East  that  were  operated  by  the 
Engineers  were  located  at  Kearney,  at  Norfolk,  and  at  Washington, 
and  whatever  stores  we  had  would  have  been  at  those  places.  We 
probably  would  have  had  the  stuff  we  put  into  the  parade  all  at  Camp 


Mr.  Jambs.  It  would  not  have  been  very  much? 
Gen.  Black.  It  would  have  been  merely  nominal. 
Mr.  Greene.  Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  approve  of  the  idea  of  the 
institution  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the 
General  Staff,  have  you  thought  out  some  way  of  having  such  a 
practical  purchase  system  that  would  avoid  duplication? 
Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  your  statement  is  too  comprehensive. 
Mr.  Greene.  I  dare  say  it  is. 

Gen.  Black.  I  most  decidedly  approve  of  a  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff  which  will  act  as  a  function  of 
the  General  Staff  and  not  as  an  operating  function. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  mean  in  the  original  contemplation  of  the  law, 
as  an  advisory  and  planning  section  rather  than  as  an  administra- 
tive section  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Coordinating  and  not  administrative. 
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Gen.  Black.  If  yoii  will  permit  me,  I  will  defer  the  comment  in 
detail  on  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  for  a  few 
minutes,  because  I  will  take  it  up  a  little  later  in  detaiL 

The  Chairuan,  When  you  reach  the  paragraphs  in  which  Uiose 
patticiilar  divisions  of  the  department  are  reacned,  I  take  it  you 
want  to  discuss  them  in  their  order  at  that  time! 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. . 

Gen.  Black.  We  were  speaking,  Mr.  Kahn,  of  certain  acts  which 
were  committed  without  any  explanation  at  all,  and  of  Uieir  effect 
on  morale.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  very  recently  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  a  temporary  increase  of  the  commissionea  strength  of 
the  Armv  to  18,000  officers..  There  has  recently  been  issued  an  order 
under  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  to  be  carried  out  in  re- 
taining temporary  officers  and  in  giving  increased  rank  to  some  of 
the  officers  who  received  increased  emergency  rank  during  the  war. 
I  had  intended  to  bring  a  copy  of  that  order  with  me.  It  was  over- 
looked and  I  have  sent  back  for  it.  It  will  be  liere  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  would  ask  you  to  read  over  that  order  carefully  and  see 
whether  in  all  of  its  provisions  it  cames  out  the  intent  of  Congress. 
I  think  you  will  find  possibly  on  the  face  of  it  some  things  to  which 
you  might  object. 

In  its  carrying  out,  however,  if  it  be  the  wish  of  Congress  that  this 
terap<)rary  increase  of  the  commissioned  sti-ength  of  the  Army  shall 
provide  for  the  fulfillment  of  duties  arising  out  of  the  war  requiring 
inci*eased  strength  not  yet  provided  for  in  a  regular  bill,  I  would  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  way  it  is  being  enforced  is  quite  in 
accordance  therewith.  It  hits  our  corps  very  hard.  We  nave  a 
number  of  statutory*  duties  to  perform.  Some  of  these  duties  are 
not  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  word  strictly  military  duties.  I  refer 
to  the  civil  work  with  which  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  charged 
the  Engineers.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  that  I  think  the  lessons  of  the 
war  have  shown  to  every  one  clearly  that  the  Engineer  officers^  by 
reason  of  having  performed  that  very  work  in  peace  had  obtained 
experience  in  the  handling  of  large  forces.  Their  willingness  to  un- 
dertake responsibility  had  been  increased,  their  abili^  to  make 
prompt  decisions  vastly  increased,  and  above  all,  they  had  obtained 
an  experience  that  was  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  handling  of 
civilians,  because  in  our  Army,  or  in  our  Nation,  always  a  large  war 
will  have  to  be  carried  on  practically  with  what  may  be  termed  a 
civilian  army  partly  trained,  and  in  order  to  handle  that  army 
properly  the  men  must  be  understood,  their  point  of  view  must  h& 
understood,,  and  that  understanding  can  only  come  from  the  actual 
contact  with  those  men,  either  in  a  prolonged  war,  or  from  havinff 
had  it  in  time  of  peace  in  advance.  Had  it  not  been  for  those  civu 
works  the  Engineers  would  have  entered  this  Army  with  exactly 
the  same  training  that  a  lawyer  would  have  who  had  never  practiced, 
or  a  man  learned  in  theoretical  medicine,  or  a  physician  learned  in 
theoretical  surgery,  who  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  practice 
his  profession.  It  is  only  through  that  civil  work  that  in  time  of 
peace  Engineers  of  the  Army  can  get  education  from  the  practical 
doing  of  work,  which  is  the  only  means  of  making  an  en^eer. 
Therefore,  throughout  the  entire  service,  whereas  before  this  war 
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many  men  thought  that  this  civil  work  should  not  be  carried  on  by 
the  £neineers,  or  by  other  people  in  the  Army,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
single  Dioughtful  officer  in  the  Army  to-day  who  does  not  admit 
the  great  advantage  to  the  Army  of  having  had  these  Engineers  have 
that  education. 

The  Chahuun.  I  presume  you  refer  largely  to  the  river  and 
harbor  improvement  work! 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  now,  Uien,  having  that  duty  to  perform, 
we  have  certain  calls  on  the  corps  for  trained  officers,  in  addition 
to  the  duty  with  troops,  and  in  addition  to  the  other  duties  common 
to  all  arms  of  the  service,  such  as  furnishing  details  for  instruction 
at  the  different  colleges,  including  West  Point,  furnishing  details 
or  instructors  and  ofl^rs  at  the  dmcer's  schools,  furnishing  men  to 
tJie  General  Staff,  and  recently  one  of  the  heaviest  calls  of  all  has 
been  furnishing  men  for  this  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1916,  the  strength  of  the  coi^s  was 
placed  at  505  officers. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  our  entrance  into  the  war? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes;  our  entrance  into  the  war.  In  the  year  of 
1916. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  BijtcK.  But  we  entered  the  war  with  a  strength  of  only 
about  250;  in  other  words,  we  had  never  been  able  to  get  the  in- 
crease. So  that  during  the  war,  when  we  filled  up,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  fill  the  quota  partly  from  the  graduates  of  the  technical  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  it  was  partly  filled  by  the  assignment 
of  a  very  large  number  of  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Those  graduates  during  the  war  were  men 
who  had  been  at  the  academy  only  about  two  years,  or  two  years 
and  five  months,  and  they  had  never  had  training  in  the  applied 
sciences  at  all;  they  had  simply  completed  their  pure  mathematical 
course.  They  were  not  engineers.  They  had  not  even  the  funda- 
mental, theoretical  training  on  which  engineering  is  founded,  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  put  on  their  shoulders,  but  they  are  counted 
now  as  part  of  our  strength. 

So  that  to-day,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  our  officers 
have  resigned — ^when  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  vou  in 
the  spring,  I  told  you  that  the  Army  was  demoralized  and  that  we 
were  losing  men  at  a  rapid  rate  because  the  men  could  not  live  and 
can  not  live  on  their  pay,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  is  continuing, 
so  we  are  losing  men  every  day  whom  we  can  not  afford  to  lose — and 
due  to  t^se  other  causes  of  which  I  speak,  these  men  from  civil 
life  have  never  had  iwst  graduate  courses  which  they  naturally  need 
before  they  had  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  duties.  The 
young  men  from  West  Point  have  not  only  not  had  the  post  graduate 
courses,  but  they  have  not  even  completed  their  technical  courses 
on  which  a  post  graduate  course  would  be  founded.  We  have  out 
of  the  entire  number  of  officers  to-day  121  men  who  can  really  be 
termed  engineers. 

Mr.  Greene.  Just  by  way  of  information  for  us,  as  we  do  not 
know  what  you  have  to  say,  is  it  entirely  proved  that  graduation 
from  West  Point  from  the  engineering  course  qualifies  a  man  as  a 
as  be  would  be  if  he  graduated  from  a  recognized  engineering 
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Gen.  Black.  Tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineei-s,  Mr. 
Greene,  a  great  many  years  ago,  after  careful  examination,  named 
West  Point  as  one  of  the  engineering  schools  of  recognized  standing 
of  the  country.  Those  schools  thi'oughout  the  country  varj'  very 
greatly  in  the  training  that  they  give  their  men.  West  Point  ranlcs 
in  the  engineering  traming  that  it  gives,  I  mean  in  the  scope  of  the 
engineering  training  it  gives,  ,  with  a  great  many  of  the  minor  in- 
stitutions which  grant  the  degree  of  C.  E.,  a  very  ^*eat  many.  The 
scope  of  its  training  is  not  as  good  as  the  scope  of  the  training  of 
several  of  the  technical  schools  of  the  country,  but  the  instruction 
received  is  infinitely  better.  In  other  words,  the  young  men  who 
come  out  from  West  Point  know  what  they  have  been  taught,  whereas 
we  find  from  the  other  schools  sometimes  they  do  and  sonletinies 
they  do  not. 

Mr.  Gbeeme.  Then,  for  the  purposes  of  the  layman's  considera- 
tion of  this  thing,  which,  of  course,  is  the  only  occasion  for  the 
question,  we  should  regard  the  graduation  from  West  Point  and  the 
assignment  to  t^e  Engineers  as  a  foundation  for  practical  engineer- 
ing, with  especial  emphasis  on  military  engineering,  provided  that 
training  is  supplemented  by  a  post-graduate  course  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  engineer  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  graduate  of 
the  Institute  of  Tecl^nologj',  which  I  can  name  as  representative 
of  our  best  engineering  schools,  has  to  supplement  his  training  be- 
fore he  can  go  on  and  be  an  engineer. 

The  Chairman.  The  trend  altogether  now  for  military  training  of 
officers  is  in  the  direction  of  that  training  of  the  engineers.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  man  graduates  at  West  Point  and  he  is  going  into 
the  Infant^  he  generally  goes  to  the  Infantry  school  for  a  year, 
does  he  not  f 

Gen.  Black.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or,  if  he  is  going  into  the  Artillery  or  the  Cavalry, 
he  goes  to  the  special  school  of  instruction  for  that  branch  of  the 
service  to  get  further  training? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Where  does  he  go  as  an  engineer! 

Gen.  Black.  To  the  school  that  used  to  be  at  Washington  Barracks 
and  is  now  at  Camp  Humphreys,  and  in  forming  that  school,  gentle- 
men, we  are  just  getting  out  our  program.  No  matter  where  the 
school  is  going  to  be,  we  had  to  get  the  course  out  anyhow,  and  in 
forming  that  tne  .other  day,  in  getting  up  the  curriculiun  for  a  class 
composed  partly  or  graduates  of  civil  institutions,  and  partly  of 
graduates  of  West  Point,  we  find  that  in  some  of  the  branches  of 
engineering  the  West  Point  men  are  a  little  behind  the  graduates 
of  the  Insitute  of  Technology.  The  graduates  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  other  institutions  Know  nothing  about  military 
engineering,  and  are  not  as  high  up  in  other  studies  which  are  taught 
at  West  Point,  so  in  starting  this  course,  one  class  would  be  split  in 
two  parts,  the  West  Point  men  would  lead  in  a  part  of  the  work, 
although  they  do  not  lead  in  engineering,  and  the  other  men  will 
be  brought  up  to  their  level  as  soon  as  we  can  do  it  in  militaTy 
training  and  in  the  law  and  in  the  other  things  not  touched  on  in 
the  civil  courses.   From  that  point  on  they  l^th  follow  the  same 
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course.    That  has  been  our  experience  all  the  way  throuch.  The 
West  Point  man  is  better  prepared  in  certain  respects,  and  uie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  man  oetter  prepared  in  certain  other  respects, 
and  they  both  must  be  brought  to  a  level  and  from  that  point  on 
carried  through  a  uniform  training.  That  is  the  object  of  the  post- 
graduate school.   But  for  the  present  not  only  have  these  men  who 
came  in  during  the  war  not  passed 'a  post-graduate  coui'se,  but  a 
very  large  number  are  not  even  capable  of  entering  it  yet,  so  that 
instead  of  having  for  my  corps  the  full  505  engineer  officers,  I  have 
about  121,  only  about  121  men  whom  we  can  consider  capable  of  do- 
ing the  real  work  of  an  engineer.   Many  of  those  youngsters  could 
go  on  Infantry  duty,  but  they  can  not  do  engineering  work;  they  arc 
not  yet  real  engineers,  so  tliat  I  am  extremely  short. 

All  of  our  efforts  are  being  bent  to-day  to  push  the  men  who  have 
commissions  in  the  Engineer  Corps  through  just  as  fast  as  we  pos- 
sibly can,  but  I  have  not  men  enough  to-day  to  fill  all  the  various 
demands  made  upon  me.  There  is'  hardly  a  week  that  passes  that 
I  do  not  get  some  new  demand.  The  last  one  was  one  with  which  I 
am  thoroughly  in  sympathy.  They  are  trying  to  start  vocational 
training  of  enlisted  men  all  throiiglf  the  Army.  Vocational  train- 
ing has  been  practiced  by  us  systematically  since  1901.  head  of 
the  department,  Co).  Reese,  who  is  a  very  able  officer,  and  who,  by 
the  way,  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Army  as  a  private  soldier 
of  the  Engineers,  came  to  nie  the  other  day  for  Engines,  officers  to 
be  detailed  with  his  division  on  the  General  Staff  to  help -them  with 
this  vocational  training,  and  I  was  obliged  to  reply  that  while  I  had 
the  utmost  sympathy  with  it,  I  could  not  get  an  Engineer  officer 
for  that  place  unless  the  Army  would  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
technical  man  should  be  used  for  a  technical  subject,  and  they  would 
^ve  me  some  of  these  Engineer  officers  they  have  put  out  on  all 
kinds  of  outside  duty.  In  making  distribution  of  these  8,000  officers, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  them  that  are  required  for  the  Air 
Service,  there  are  a  certain  number  that  are  required  for  other  serv- 
ices, and  I  will  ask  Col.  Sherrill,  who  has  been  looking  over  those 
figures,  to  tell  you  how  we  are  going  to  fare  in  this. 

Col.  Sherhill.  The  act  of  September  17,  1919,  provides  18,000 
officers  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  enable  the  various  departments 
of  the  Army  to  carry  out  their  functions.  In  the  bill  it  is  also  pro- 
vided that  1,200  officers  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Air  Service,  and 
there  are  two  other  new  organizations  to  be  provided  for.  One  is 
the  Gas  Service,  and  the  other  is  the  Tank  Corps.  By  deducting 
the  officers  allowed  to  those  different  services  from  tlie  total  number 
available,  it  leaves  in  the  neighborhood  of  16,000  officers  who  would 
normally  be  prorated  to  the  different  branches  of  the  service  which 
were  in  existence  previous  to  the  war,  because  although  we  have  dif- 
ferent services  under  different  names,  yet  those  services  carry  out 
at  the  present  time  the  functions  that  were  exercised  by  those  various 
corps,  with  the  exceptions  I  have  indicated.  The  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, as  Gen.  Black  has  said,  had  on  the  basis  of  the  National  De- 
fense act  an  authorization  of  505  officers,  and  under  this  proposal  of 
the  War  Department  or  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  cun-ent  year, 
the  Engineer  Department  is  allowed  504,  all  told,  so  that  instead  of 
being  benefited  by  this  temporary  officers'  act,  the  Engineer  Depart- 
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ment  is  just  about  where  it  was  before.  There  are  a  few  officers  al- 
lowed to  cover  certain  outside  details  made  from  the  Corps  of  Enf^- 
neers,  but  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  have  one  less  officer  than  is 
its  authorized  complete  peace  strength  for  the  year.  If  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  were  assigned  the  number  of  officers  it  is  entitled  to 
in  proportion  to  its  strength,  as  compared  to  all  other  corps  in  the 
service,  it  would  receive,  instead  of  504,  666,  including  the  officers  in 
the  cozps  who  have  not  been  trained,  and  consequent^  we  find  that 
the  Engineer  Corps  has  not  been  given  sufficient  officers  to  effectively 
carr>'  on  its  work.  When  asked  the  number  of  officers  necessarj*  to 
c&rry  on  this  work,  the  War  Department  was  informed  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army  that  the  number  of  engineer  officers  re- 
quired under  this  act  was  800,  and  that  would  simply  take  care  of  the 
absolutely  essential  work  he  had  in  his  charge. 

The  Chaibkan.  When  you  refer  to  this  act,  do  vou  mean  the  act 
of  September  17, 1919? 

Col.  Sherkiu,.  Yes,  sir;  the  temporary  officers'  act.  When  X 
speak  of  that  800  I  mean  including  Kegulars.  That  condition  exists, 
not  withstanding  that  the  fact  ^as  brought  before  the  Greneral  Staff 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  officers  in  the  regular  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  absoIutelT  untrained  for  engineering  duty.  Conaequently 
we  are  handicapped  in  every  departanent  of  the  Engineer  Corps  for 
officers  to  carry  out  effectively  ite  "functions.  If  we  could  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  temporary  officers  retained,  their  present  military- 
training  added  to  their  previous  civil  training  woula  be  a  great  asset 
to  us.  We  have  one  officer,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  railway 
service  of  the  Engineer  Department,  who  has  been  offered  $1,200  a 
month  to  take  a  position  in  Bolivia,  but  he  has  agreed  to  stay  for 
a  year,  simply  because  he  wants  to  help  get  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment railroad  work  organized  in  the  Southern  Department.  We 
have  a  number  of  other  officers  of  equal  rank  whose  experience  makes 
them  useful,  but  under  the  conditions  of  these  appointments  we  can 
not  hold  these  officers  for  use. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  circular  which  I  have,  and  which  I 
would  like  to  msert  in  the  record.  Circular  No.  439,  of  the  War  De- 
partment, which  states  that  the  officers  to  be  designated  for  promo- 
tion, or  officers  who  have  temporary  grades  in  the  Regular  Army,, 
are  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  equalization  of  promotion.  In 
other  words,  the  intent  of  this  order  seems  to  be  rather  the  equaliza- 
tion of  promotion  than  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(The  order  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

OnovuB  Na  439. 

Was  Depaktubrt, 

WaaMnH/ttmr  Beptember  $6,  1019. 

READJl'STUENT  OF  KANK  OF  0FFICBB8. 

1.  The  act  of  September  17, 1919,  provides  as  follows: 

'*  That  until  June  80.  1920,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  maintain  such  commissioned  personnel  In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the 
Permanent  Establishment  and  to  retain  at  their  temporary  grades  such  officers 
of  the  Begalar  Army  as  In  his  Judgment  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  per- 
ftvmance  of  the  fanctions  ol  the  Military  Establishment :  PnvUM,  That  addi- 
tional offlcors  so  maintained  shall  be  selected,  so  for  as  practicable,  tromuMoon. , 
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azid  enlisted  mm  \vbo  serveil  doling  tlie  emergmcy  and  are  applicants  for 
appointments  In  the  Permanent  Establishment:  Provided  further,  Tbat  after 
October  31, 1919,  tbe  total  number  of  commissioned  officers,  exclnslTe  of  retired 
officers  and  disabled  emergency  officers  awaiting  discharge  upcm  completion  of 
treatment  for  physical  reconstmction,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  ele^teen 
thousand:  Provided  further.  That  no  officer  on  the  active  list  shall  be  detailed 
for  recmltlng  service  or  for  duty  at  schools  and  collies,  not  Including  schools 
of  the  service,  where  officers  on  the  retlred  llst  can  be  secured  who  are  compe- 
tent for  such  duty:  And  provided  further,  That  hereafter  officers  retired  for 
physical  dlsabtll^  shall  not  form  part  of  the  limited  retired  list :  And  provided 
fwrther.  That  one  thousand  two  hundred  emergency  officers  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  Air  Service,  of  whom  not  less  than  85  per  centum  shall  be  duly  certified 
fliers." 

2.  The  following  table  of  authorisation  by  grades  of  tbe  18,000  offices  above 
provided  is  annonnced: 

Ooieral  officers  i   101 

OolonelB   688 

Lieutenant  colonels    797 

Majors  2,717 

Captains  ,  £  ,  5,408 

First  lieutenants  .  5, 179 

Second  lieutenants  3, 105 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  above  table  it  is  necessary  generally  to  reduce 
officers  of  the  Army  from  the  grades  they  held  on  a  basis  of  200,000  officers  to 
the  grades  they  should  properly  hold  on  a  basis  of  18,000  officers. 

3.  In  accordance  with  Instructions  heretofore  issued  the  names  of  emergency 
officers  recommended  for  retention  in  service  as  a  part  of  the  18,000  officers  are' 
now  being  subraltted  to  the  War  Department  by  organization  commanders  and 
chiefs  txt  staff  corps  to  whom  allotments  have  been  made.  From  such  recom- 
niaidaUons  the  War  Department  will  determine  and  announce  the  names  and 
grades  of  emei^ncy  officers  whose  retenl  Ion  fn  service  Is  approved. 

4.  The  designation  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  to  complete  the  total  au- 
thorized in  any  grade  by  paragraph  2  of  this  circular  will  be  made  by  the  War 
Department  without  further  recommendations  from  any  sources.  The  officers 
so  designated  will  be  selected  by  an  application  of  the  principles  of  section  25 
of  the  national  defense  act  (Bui.  No.  16,  W.  D.,  1916)  for  the  equalization  of 
promotion  in  all  arms,  corps,  and  departments  of  the  Aiaiy,  assuming  that  all 
officers  of  the  Army  are  quallfled  for  promotI<Mi  unless  they  have  been  classified 
as  unfit  ft>r  promotion  by  the  efficiency  boards  of  officers  of  each  arm  of  the 
service  now  In  session  making  exhaustive  studio  and  examinations  of  the 
efficiency  records  of  all  officers  of  the  Regular  Army. 

6.  The  plan  herein  announced  having  been  determined  upon  as  essential  fOr 
the  best  interests  of  the  entire  service,  requests  for  exceptions  thereto  will  not 
receive  consideration. 

6.  Prior  to  October  31,  1919,  orders  will  be  Issued  by  the  War  Department  for 
the  necessary  demotion  and  promotion  of  officers  in  order  to  place  them  In  Ktades 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  this  circular,  If  not  already  In  such  grades. 

7.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  there  be  a  graeral  reassignment  or  change  In 
the  duties  of  officers  on  account  of  changes  in  rank  incident  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  circular. 

(820^  A.  G.  O.) 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Peyton  C.  Mabch, 
General,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official: 
.         P.  a  Hauxs: 

The  Adjutant  General. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  your  condition  aright.  You 
have,  under  the  national  defense  act,  505  officers? 
Gen.  Bi*ACK.  Allowed. 

The  Chaibuan.  In  the  Regular  Establishment  9 
Got.  Black.  Yes^r. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  you  have  had  the  acquisition  of 
the  number  of  officers  who  came  in  from 
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Gen.  Black.  Yes^r. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  rendered,  I  take  it  from  what  you  said, 
good  service  in  your  department. 

(Jen.  Black.  Let  me  say  indispensable  service. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  as  the  result  of  the  taking  over  of  the  gradua- 
tion class  from  West  Point  you  have  had  a  large  number  of  inex- 
perienced Engineer  officers  put  into  your  department  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Put  it  inexperienced  and  untrained  men,  men  unedu- 
cated as  engineers. 

The  Chairman.  As  engineers) 

Gen.  Black.  Yes;  they  are  uneducated  as  engineers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  have  ? 

Gen.  Black.  In  service  now,  121.  We  had  2  more,  of  whom  1 
was  killed  in  action  overseas  and  1  resigned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  vacancies  that  now  exist  in  the 
Regular  Establishment? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  about  72, 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  15  Engineer  officers,  either  permanent  or 
provisional,  have  resigned  their  commissions  between  the  1st  of 
August  and  the  18th  of  September. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes;  72  have  resigned  since  the  armistice,  that  is 
regiilars. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  practically  under  this  distribution  that 
is  proposed  you  do  not  get  any  of  the  emergency  officers  at  all  ? 
Col.  SHEHRnji.  No,  sir. 
Gen.  Black.  Well,  we  get  72,  do  we  not? 

Col.  Sherrux.  We  get  no  emergency  officers,  in  this  sense,  that 
we  get  no  officers  by  the  authorization  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
not  a  man,  over  the  authorization  of  the  act  of  1916. 

Gen.  Black.  In  fact,  we  get  one  less! 

Col.  Siierrill.  Our  pro  rata  jjortion,  if  they  only  accept  that,  if 
they  ignore  this  condition  that  exists.  We  should  have  666  in- 
stead of  504  that  we  get. 

Gen.  Black.  That  is,  our  number  should  be  666  instead  of  504, 
but  we  are  not  even  getting  504  actual  men. 

Col.  Sherrill.  No;  we  are  not  getting  504.  It  should  be  666, 
but  we  do  not  get  them  at  all. 

,The  Chairman.  I  see  the  point. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  do  not  see  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary,  but  I 
would  like  to  understand  it.    You  still  have  70  vacancies! 

Gen.  Black.  Yes;  but  taking  the  autliorized  strength  at  505,  and 
taking  70  vacancies  from  that,  it  leaves  435. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Why  do  you  not  fill  those  vacancies? 

Gen.  Black,  We  can  not. 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  can  not  get  the  men  to  take  the  jobs.   That  • 

is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  am  asking  for  information.   What  do  you  want? 
Gen.  Black.  We  can  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Where  is  the  complaint,  then?    Where  is  there  any 
complaint? 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  War  Department  has  authority  under  this 
act  to  let  us  hold  for  the  year  qualified  officers  who  are  willing  to 
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Stay  for  the  year,  and  who  have  the  suitable  grades,  age,  and  ex- 
perience to  do  the  woris.  They  have  the  authority  to  do  that,  but 
tiiey  wiU  not  do  that  because  they  only  allow  us  to  have,  all  told, 
what  ypR  had  in  the  peace-time  army,  504. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Then,  is  this  right,  that  what  ought  to  be  done  is 
to  permit  you,  in  spite  of  your  vacancies,  to  retain  some  of  the 
emergency  men  who  are  not  in  the  Regular  Establishm^t,  over  and 
above  that  number? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  that  it  has  been  the  hope,  it 
has  been  the  expectation  in  the  Army  always  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  Regular  Establishment.  We 
did  not  know  how  much.  A  great  many  of  these  men  are  ezceed- 
iJigly  well  qualified  men  and  have  done  good  service,  and  we  had 
hoped  that  they  would  come  in  and  take  the  vacancies.  If  I  had 
filled  all  the  vacancies  up,  I  would  have  no  vacancies  except  in  the 
second  lieutenants.  There  is  scarcely  any  of  these  men  who  is  so 
young  that  he  can  aflford  to  take  a  position  as  second  lieutenant.  It 
would  not  be  advantageous. 

Mr.  Saxford.  I  understand  it  now.  I  did  not  understand  it  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  far  as  your  vacancies  are  concerned,  while  70 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  usual  number,  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  vacancies  in  the  lowest  grade  in  all  corps  which  are  open  for 
the  next  year's  class. 

Gen.  Bi^ACK.  Yes,  sir;  always  in  the  lowest  grade. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  is  nonnal  in  the  Araiv,  except  that  in  this 
case  it  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  would  normally  be  expected  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  How  many  officers  did  you  have  in  your  corps 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  national-defense  act  of  1916? 
Gen.  Black.  Two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  605  

Gen.  Black.  The  increase  to  505  was  authorized  in  the  national- 
defense  act. 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  And,  of  course,  the  emergency  coming  on,  you 
were  authorized  to  fill  up  to  the  full  strengSi  provided  tor  in  the 
national-defense  act? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  did  you  do  that,  General,  by  promotion 
from  other  lines  of  the  service ! 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  that  was  done  by  holding  examinations  of 
the  graduates  from  civil  institutions,  and  then  we  had  to  stop  that, 
because  when  tiiey  made  these  short-term  graduates  from  We^  Point 
they  filled  our  cori»  up  because  we  had  vacancies  and  Hxq  other 
brandies  of  the  service  did  not. 

Mr.  McKekzib.  Those  men  were  all  commissioned  in  the  Regular 
Estoblishmeait? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

M^.  McKenzie.  How  many  of  the  72  men  that  have  resigned  since 
the  armistice  were  civilian  officers  commissioned  in  the  Regular 
Army  Ksteblislmmit  after  the  emer^ncy  arose? 

Gen.  BidLCK.  These  men  were  all  Regiuars,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKknzie.  Of  course,  they  would  be  Regulars,  being  com- 
missioned in  the  eerrice ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  whetiier  thej 
were  military  men  or  dvilians? 

Gen.  Black.  All  of  the  young  men  who  came  in  after  the  war 
b^an  and  received  appointments  in  the  Regular  Establishment  were 
provisional  officers. 

The  Chaxbhan.  Then  they  were  commissioned  as  second  lieuten- 
ants? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  all  provisional  officers.  I  did 
have  a  list  of  the  number  of  men  who  resigned,  but  I  can  not  give  it 
to  you  just  now.  I  will  submit  it  when  I  revise  the  stenographic 
notes. 

(Note. — ^Provisional  officers  who  resigned  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers between  Kov.  11, 1918,  and  Oct.  1, 1919,  number  56.) 

Mr.  McE^NZiE.  It  IS  not  particularly  material,  General,  except  I 
would  like  to  have  an  idea  about  how  many  of  the  old-timers,  the  real 
Army  men,  are  quitting,  or  whether  those  men  who  were  taken  on  for 
the  war  emergency  and  given  commissions  are  going  back  into  civil 
life. 

Gen.  BiACK.  There  were  12  of  our  thoroughly  effident  and  trains 
engineers  who  have  0one  back  into  civil  life. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Do  I  understuid,  too,  that  many  of  your  thoroughly 
trained  and  efficient  raigineers  are  assigned  to  work  outside  of  engi- 
neering? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SAwroBD.  How  m&ny  such  engineers  are  there  assigned  to 
work  that  is  not  purelv  engineering  work  ? 

Gen  Black.  I  would  have  to  get  those  figures  for  you.  I  can  get 
them  and  put  them  in.  (Note. — Thoroughly  efficient  and  tnuined 
regular  engineers  now  assigned  to  work  not  purdy  military  num* 
ber  68.) 

Mr.  Sanford.  A  considerable  number  ? 

Gen.  Black.  These  men  are  generally  in  the  Greneral  Staff.  A  cer- 
tain portion  of  engineers  are  required  in  the  General  Staff,  because 
the  Greneral  Staff  should  be  made  up  of  men  who  have  had  experience 
in  all  the  different  arms,  and  tiierefore  there  should  be  some  from  the 
Engineer  Corps. 

Mr.  Sanforo.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  in  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic,  is  it  not,  for  Uie  success  of  tiiat  operation? 

Gen.  Black.  They  said  it  was  quite  necessary  to  have  one,  so 
they  got  from  me  one  of  my  very  best  engineers  to  ^ut  at  the  head 
of  the  purchases.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  found  quite  imnecessat^ 
that  be  should  superintend  purchases,  and  he  was  relieved  from  duty, 
and  he  is  now  acting  as  something  or  other  on  the  board  of  claims, 
I  thmk. 

Mr.  Santord.  According  to  the  theory  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  if  that  was  to  be  a  success,  you  would  have  to  have  some 
engineers  there  to  do  the  purchasing,  would  you  not? 

Gen.  Black.  You  are  asking  a  pretty  difficult  question,  because 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  purchase  cheese  just  as  much  as  they 
do  shovels,  and  3ie  theory  upon  which  Purchase,  St/OTSj^  and  Traffic 
was  founded  was  that  officers  of  the  Army  were  not  fitted  to  make 
purchases  because  they  did  not  have  the  exp^i'ieoce,  and  they  stated 
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in  one  of  their  circulars  that  engineer  cheers  were  not  fitted  to  make 
pnrclui&es.  The  theory  was  that  these  should  be  business  men. 

Mr.  Sanford.  But  the  purpose  of  having  him  in  the  department 
vottld  be  to  show  the  fellow  who  did  know  how  to  purchase  what  to 
purchase? 

Gen.  Black.  That  was  the  theory;  yes,  sir.  And,  unfortunately, 
they  to<^  several  of  our  men,  but  they  did  not  put  them  doing  that 
work.  Our  purchase  department  was  taken  over  bodily  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  regular  purchase  department,  simply  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  better  organized  and  better  manned,  better  personnelled  than 
any  other  department;  so  they  just  took  it  en  bloc. , 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  stated  a  moment  ago  that  one  of 
your  officers  was  engaged  on  the  board  of  claims.  I  take  it  t^at 
what  you  really  meant  was  that  he  is  on  tiie  board  tlut  is  adjudicating 
informal  contracts? 

Gen  Black.  I  believe  that  is  the  board ;  yes. 

The  Chairkan.  And,  of  course,  there  were  a  great  many  of  those 
claims  filed  because  of  the  contracts  made  for  engineering  material. 
Probably  the  officer  that  has  been  detailed  to  adjudicate  those  claims 
knows  more  about  engineering  material  than  anv  other  officer,  and 
for  that  reason  was  put  there.  Is  that  probably  the  reas<Hi? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Gen.  Black.  There  are  several  claim  boards  of  that  kind.  The 
claims  boio^  that  is  attending  to  those  contracts  made  for  engineer- 
ing materials  is  in  Uie  Engineer  Department,  and  Col.  Wright  is  the 
head  of  that.  Col.  Wright,  will  you  just  kindly  give  him  some  figures 
on  that? 

Col.  Wright.  The  officer  detailed  to  the  War  Department  Claims 
Board  is,  I  think,  Col.  Schley,  who  was  first  made  Director  of  Pur- 
chases, and  aibout  a  month  ago  was  relieved  from  the  position  of 
Director  of  Purchases  and  is  now  acting  as  the  representative  of  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Purchases  on  the  War  Department  Claims 
Board. 

The  system  that  is  used  in  adjudicating  the  claims  is  that  in  each 
procuring  organization  there  is  what  we  call  a  bureau  claims  board, 
and  there  is  also  the  War  Department  Claims  Board,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  system  of  claims  boards.  Col.  Schley  was  transferred 
from  the  position  of  Director  of  Purchases  to  the  War  Department 
Claims  Board.  As  such  he  would  have  to  do  with  claims  arising  out 
of  contrad;s  for  all  kinds  of  material,  and  is  not  c<mfined  to  engineer- 
ing materials. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  War  Department  board  is  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  sort  of  board  of  review  ? 

Col.  WmoHT.  Yes,  sir;  a  general  board. 

Mr.  McKenzxb.  (m  cases  where  there  is  some  contest  or  s<»ne  ques- 
tion arises? 

Col.  Wright.  More  or  less  of  that  kind,  sir.  He  reviews  in  his  in- 
dividual capacity  the  awards  that  are  made  by  the  various  boards  in 
tiie  office  of  Director  of  Purchases,  and  as  a  member  of  the  War  De- 
partment Claims  Board  he  lays  down  general  rules  which  the  various 
Doards  follow. 

Mr.  MoKknzib.  Then,  they  have  zone  boards,  do  they  not? 
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Col.  Wright.  The  Director  of  Purchases  and  Ordnance  and  Air- 
craft have  zone  boards. 

Mr.  McKenzis.  In  ail  the  departments,  in  settling  these  conti'acts, 
therB  is  a  zone  board  tliat  gets  tnem  up  first,  and  then  they  gothrough, 
I  understand. 

Col.  Weight.  Tliat  is  tmly  in  the  case  of  Aircraft,  Ordnance,  and 
Purchase;  but  Engineers,  for  instance,  have  no  zone  boards,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  Signal  Corps  have  no  zone  boards,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Medical  Corps  have  zone  boards.  All  the  Engineer  claims 
have  been  adjudicated  by  one  board,  which  sits  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Gbsene.  This  settling  of  claims  tJirough  the  special  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  Engineer  officer  suggests  the  proposition  of  whether 
the  original  purchase  need  necessarily  be  made  by  him  when  it  is  for 
engineering  supplies. 

Gen.  Black.  I  would  like  to  go  into  that  a  little  later,  if  I  may, 
please. 

Mr.  Greene.  All  ri^t,  sir. 

Gen.  Black.  I  want  to  touch  on  that  and  tell  you  why  I  think  the 
old  system  in  that  respect  was  hett&c  Uian  the  preset  one. 

Mr.  Greene.  All  right,  sir. 

Gen.  BiAGK.  I  would  like  to  go  into  that  later. 

I  was  speaking  of  this  unlimited  power  granted  to  one  man,  and  its 
effects.  I  gave  you  an  example  this  morning  in  the  case  of  that  power 
controlling  now  the  actual  work  of  survey.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  not  yet  seen  the  Secretary  of  War  about  that.  Before  the 
present  Chief  of  Staff  came  into  office,  after  I  became  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, I  was  directed  that  while  I  had  direct  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  properly  in  matters  of  river  and  harbor  work,  I  was  not  to  go 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  concerning  anything  relatinig  to  the  IGlitary 
Establishment  whatever,  except  through  the  Chief  of  Staff.  That  htw 
been  the  rule  followed. 

I  have  not  gone  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  military  matters.  In 
this  case  I  am  going  to  the  Secretary  of  War  because  I  know  that 
a  short  time  ago  in  a  similar  case  arising  in  another  department 
through  action  that  could  not  be  understood  the  Secretary  of  War 
promptly  reversed  the  case,  so  I  may  be  able  to  get  that  straightened 
out;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  to  go  on 
with  that  any  further.    Col.  Sherrill  can  give  you  another  example. 

Col.  Shekrill.  As  an  illustration  of  the  improper  action  of  the 
General  Staff,  where  the  General  Staff  exercises  both  operating-serv- 
ice functions  and  coordinating  functions,  and  frequently  has  those 
functions  embodied  in  one  person,  we  cite  the  case  of  the  transporta- 
tion service  referred  to  this  morning.  The  head  of  the  transporta- 
tion service  is  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines.  The  head  of  the  transporta- 
tion branch  of  the  P.  S.  and  T.,  which  is  a  coordinating  branch  of 
the  General  Staff,  is  also  Gen.  Hines,  the  same  person.  Last  June 
Gen.  Hines,  as  the  head  of  the  operating  service,  issued  instructions 
under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  requiring  all  claims  for 
railroad  materials  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
be  turned  over  to  his  transportation  service.  This  action  was  ap- 
proved by  Gen.  Hines,  as  the  chief  of  the  transportation  branch  of 
the  General  Staff,  and  there  were  issued  various  uid  sundry  orders 
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stmounting  to  a  stack  that  high  [indicating]  before  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  had  any  opportunitv  to  remark  on  this  proposed  change 
of  conditions;  it  was  not  until  after  these  claims  had  been  consid- 
ered for  several  months  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  secured  any  in- 
formation on  this  proposed  change.  At  that  time  the  claims  had 
largely  proceeded  toward  settlement.  It  was  then  brought  by  a 
devious  process  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Department,  which 
finally  decided  that  those  trwisfers  should  not  be  made.  But  the 
point  to  be  brought  out  is  that  where  the  chief  of  an  operating 
service  has  the  autliority  to  institute  or  initiate  a  policy,  and  then, 
as  a  representative  of  the  General  Staflf,  to  approve  that  policy, 
he  can  take  away  any  of  the  functions  from  any  o0ice  or  any  branch 
of  the  service  at  will,  without  any  means  of  redress. 

This  powerful  privilege  over  there  gave  so  much  diffit-ulty  that 
every  time  we  had  an  opportunity  we  called  attention  to  it,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  prying  loose  a  part  of  the  transportation  branch, 
separating  it  into  two  parts,  and  that  is  the  way  it  exists  at  present. 

Gen.  Black.  I  could  go  on  multiplying  examples,  gentlemen,  of 
action  that  has  been  taken  and  no  reasons  given,  action  that  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult  to  stand,  I  can  assure  you,  but.  as  good  soldiers, 
we  have  got  simply  to  grin  and  bear  it  and  go  ahead  and  do  the  best 
we  can,  and  we  have  bc^n  endeavoring  to  do  it,  and  the  only  reason 
we  are  coming  to  you  is  because  we  want  to  show  that  it  has  a  possi- 
ble dangerous  effect  upon  the  Army,  and  we  would  not  like  to  see 
it  continued. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally,  the  committee  is  very  anxious  to  get  all 
the  information  possible  on  the  proposed  legislation,  and  everything 
you  have  stated  is  certainly  very  enlightening. 

Gen.  Black.  I  will  come  back  to  the  working  of  those  depart- 
ments a  little  later,  and  go  on  consecutively. 

According  to  section  2,  pages  2  and  3,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
would  be  recommissioned  a  major  general  of  the  line,  and  the  next 
Chieii  of  Engineers  would  be  a  general  officer  of  the  line,  5ut  not 
necessarily  an  engineer.  In  fact,  there  could  be  no  general  <^cers 
appointed  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  because  it  is  not  prescribed 
in  the  bill  that|  Engineer  troops  and  the  Engineer  officers  serving 
therewith  form  part  of  the  line  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
should  be  an  Engineer  officer? 

Gen.  Black.  Not  only  that,  but  on  account  of  these  civil  functions 
which  in  time  of  peace  are  of  far  greater  national  importance — I 
r^ec  more  particularly  to  the  laws  for  the  i>rotection  of  navi^ble 
waters  of  the  United  States — ^than  our  routine  military  (Questions, 
he  must  be  an  Engineer  officer  of  long  experience,  because  it  is  only 
by  lon^  experience  in  the  corps  that  he  will  know  how  to  act  on 
those  things. 

Mr.  Greens.  General,  we  have  been  informed  that  all  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  that  are  not  specifically  repealed  by  this  act  still  remain 
m  force,  and  under  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  Engineer  troops 
were  made  a  part  of  the  line.  Would  not  that  still  come  over  into 
this  law? 

Gen.  Blacx.  That  might  or  might  not  be  the  case.  We  can  not 
tell.  It  would  need  a  legal  interpretation  as  to  whether  it  is  or  not. 
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In  fact,  in  this  Mil  the  line  of  the  Army  is  not  defined,  although  tho 
line  is  in  several  places  mentioned,  so  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Neither  does  anybody  else,  General,  that  has  been 
before  this  committee  know  what  this  repeals  and  what  it  does  not 
repeal. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  it  should  not  be  left  to  construction,  because 
we  have  had  our  troubles,  as  you  fellows  have  had,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  statutes,  but  just  for  the  understanding  of  the  present  ^tua- 
tion,  it  is  suggested,  and  probably  in^rentially  at  least,  we  are 
ready  to  understand  that  Engineer  trocms  continue  a  part  of  the  line. 

Qen.  BjcjiCK.  That  is  all  we  desire.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  by 
virtue  of  their  having  been  at  the  head  of  certain  corps  or  services 
during  the  late  war,  particular  officers  would  probablvi  be  recom- 
missioned  as  general  officers.  This  action  could  be  taken  without 
consideration  of  the  service  or  merits  of  officers  who  served  with 
distinction  during  the  war,  whose  i)rdblems  were  fully  as  difficult, 
whose  services  entitle  them  to  recognition,  but  who  were  not  afforded 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  service  with  txoops,  where  alone  full 
soldierly  ability  can  be  demonstrated.  And  that  was  a  privilege 
and  an  honor,  gentlemen.  Under  existing  law  civil  duties  devolve 
upon  the  Chief  of  Engineers  which  in  tune  of  peace  have  an  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  greater 
than  his  military  duties.  The  selection  of  a  major  general  to  serve 
as  Chief  of  En^neers  is  too  important  to  be  made  by  a  single  will, 
by  detail,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  say  right  there  that  a  certain  amount  of  youth  and  physical 
strength  is  necessary  for  field  service.  By  the  nature  of  his  duties 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  precluded  from  field  service.  His  place 
is  here  and  he  has  to  remam  here.  Therefore  those  criteria  which 
would  rule  very  properly  in  the  selection  of  general  offi?ers  for  line 
troops  do  not  necessarily  follow  at  all  for  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The 
fact  that  a  man  can  not  ride  a  horse  because  of  stHne  physical  dis- 
ability does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  his  efficiency  as  an  office 
man,  and  so  the  criteria  for  the  Chief  of  Engineers  are  special  cri- 
teria that  do  not  apply  to  ^neral  officers,  and  a  general  officer  might 
well  be  pi-operly  commissioned  a  general  officer  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  at  all  fit  to  be  Chief  of  Engineers, 
even  though  lie  had  come  from  the  Engineers  originally,  because  he 
had  not  had  experience  that  was  great  enough  to  enable  him  to  fulfill 
the  functions  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate^  sA  the  present  time  no  officer  can  be 
commissioned  as  Chief  of  Engineers  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate, 

Gen.  Black.  He  can  not,  sir;  nor  can  he  be  removed  from  that 
position  except  by  court-martial.  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later, 
because  there  should  be  a  chance  to  remove  everybody  from  office. 
That  was  provided  in  the  Dent  bill,  and  it  was  a  mighty  good  pro- 
vision. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Chief  of  Engineers  detailed  for  a  specific 
period  of  time,  four  years? 
Gen.  Black.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  He  is  permanmtf 
Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sampobd.  Was  not  the  Chief  of  Engineers  consulted  in  the 
drawing  up  of  this  bill  about  the  provisions  of  it  that  affect  the 
EDgineersi 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanfobo.  It  is  a  War  Department  bill,  however,  is  it  not? 
Gen.  Black.  It  is  so  stated.    I  have  not  found  out  who  drew  it  up ; 
I  <io  not  know. 

Mr.  Sanfohd.  But  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  not  consulted? 
Gen.  B1.ACK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair^n.  This  committee  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  who 
drew  it  up,  either.  We  have  tried  to,  but  we  have  not  been  successful 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wise.  You  said  this  morning  that  the  passage  of  the  Overman 
bill  had  resulted  in  increasing  expenditures.  Are  you  going  to  put 
any  specific  instance  in  the  hearing? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  later. 

The  statutes  provide  that  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  shall  foe  administered  in  several 
instances  by  the  concordant  action  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  If  there  is  no  Chief  of  Engineers,  those  statutes 
all  have  to  hb  changed. 

Now,  take  another  point.  Lines  12  and  15  of  page  3  of  Senate 
2715  provide  that  general  officers  of  the  line  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  next  lower  grade  of  the  line  of  the  Arm^.  This  will  prevent  pro- 
motion of  staff  officers,  no  matter  how  meritorious,  beyond  the  grade 
of  colonel.  To  circomvont  a  similar  provision  ^f  an  earlier  law  an 
officer  of  a  ^ff  department  whom  it  was  desired  to  promote  was 
first  transferred  to  a  line  command  or  else  the  fiction  was  exercised 
that  being  a  detailed  officer  he  had  never  lost  his  line  status.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  words  "of  the  line"  in  line  15  should  not  be 
omitted  and  that  general  officers  be  appointed  from  the  best  men  in 
the  service,  wherever  they  are. 

According  to  section  3,  pages  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  the  provision  made 
for  the  General  Staff  Corps  seems  to  be  imnecessarily  large,  especially 
in  the  higest  grades  unless  the  faidty  organization  now  existing  is  to 
be  perpetuated.  Officers  detailed  to  the  General  Staff  should  be  and 
frequentUy  are,  mentally  active,  enterprising,  full  of  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  service.  Changes  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  General  Staff  are  frequent,  and  these  conditions  tend  to  keep 
the  organizations  and  policies  of  the  Army  always  in  a  state  of  ebulli- 
tion, which  is  very  disconcerting  to  the  executive  bureaus  and  tends  to 
uncertainty  and  inefficiency. 

In  the  past  one  effect  of  a  provision  like  that  in  lines  17  to  20  on 
page  4  of  the  bill  has  been  to  cause  details  to  be  made  for  Uie  Gen- 
eral Staff  not  solely  on  account  of  fitness  but  also  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding promotion  m  a  particular  arm  of  the  service.  It  is  an  actual 
fact  mat  before  the  war  promotions  were  very  slow,  and  in  one  or 
two  of  the  arms  the  General  Staff  was  used  as  a  means  of  getting 
vacancies. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  they  sent  men  up  on  D.  O.  L.,  would  they  not, 
and  create  vacancies  that  way? 

Gen.  Buck.  Yes,  sir.  The  personnel  of  the  General  Staff  was  not 
veil  balanced  among  the  various  arms,  either  with  respect  to  fitness, 
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experience,  or  rank.  Before  this  war  the  rank  of  an  Engineer  officer 
that  was  on  the  General  Staff  was  a  junior  major.  During  the  war 
one  of  the  troubles  that  the  Engineer  Corps  had  was  that  they  wanted 
to  put  too  many  of  us  on  the  General  Staff.  A  strong  general  staff  is 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  an  army,  and,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that 
al^lutely,  firmly.    I  can  not  inast  on  that  too  strongly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  differentiate  between  a  strong  general 
staff  and  a  large  ^;eneral  staff? 

Gen.  Black,  "ies,  sir;  and  also  between  a  general  staff  that  exer- 
cises general-staff  functions  and  a  general  staff  that  exercises  adminis- 
trative functions;  and,  further,  mtween  a  gei^al  staff  which  is  a 
general  staff  and  a  general  staff  of  officers  supposed  to  represent  arms 
of  the  service,  which  I  think  is  wrong. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  the  General  Staff,  when  it  was  first  organ- 
ized, contemplated  an  organization  of  line  officers  who  were  not 
to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  various  bureaus  except  by  correlation 
and  coordination. 

Gen.  Bi-AGK.  Yes,  sir;  although  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about 
the  line  officers,  because  when  the  General  Staff  was  first  formed  a 
number  of  very  prominent  Engineer  officers  were  made  members  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Engineer  officers  who  had  not  been  with  troops  If 

Grai.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  not  considered  line  officers? 
Gen.  Black.  Gen.  McKenzie  was  one,  and  Gen.  Goethals  was  an- 
other, and  there  were  staff  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service  on  it. 
The  Chairman.  There  were? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir:  and,  Mr.  Kahn,  the  (ieneral  Staff,  which 
is  the  planning  body,  the  gliding  body  for  the  Armv.  should  be 
made  up  of  the  very  best  minds  oi  the  Army,  and  should  be  trained 
as  General  Staff  oflficers,  so  that  they  will  not  think  as  infantrymen 
or  as  engineers  or  as  artillerymen,  or  think  what  is  good  for  the 
Infantry,  wliat  is  good  for  the  Ai-tillerv,  or  what  is  good  for  the 
Cavalry,  but  think  as  General  Staff  officers  for  the  whole  Army,, 
and  decide  policies  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  you  suggested  this  morning  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  removed,  either. 

Gen.  Black.  You  can  not  make  an  expert  under  that  detail  sys- 
tem. Gfflitlemen,  when  the  war  broke  out  the  Adjutant  General's 
Department  was  composed  of  detailed  men,  the  General  Staff  was 
composed  of  detailed  men,  the  Quartermaster  Department  was  com- 
posed of  detailed  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  Ordnance  also? 

Gen.  Black.  And  Ordnance  also,  and  the  very  first  effect  of  the 
war  was  that  those  men  all  wanted  to  get  back  to  their  commands, 
and  they  did.  I  am  told  that,  I  think,  82  men  of  Gen.  Sharpens 
department,  that  is  officers,  bade  him  good-by  on  the  same  day. 
How  could  you  expect  a  Quartermaster's  Deptutment  then  to  func- 
tion in  the  war?  How  could  you  expect,  with  all  these  men  going* 
out,  that  by  any  possibility  that  most  important  work  couhl  be 
carried  on?  The  same  was  true  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office. 
They  had  a  number  of  the  very  b^t  men  in  the  service.  A  great 
many  of  these  men  are  to-day  general  officers,  and  Gen.  McCain 
said,  "  These  men  want  to  go,  and  I  can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  not 
to  let  them  go,"  and  that  most  important  department-!auri^  the 
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war  was  completely  revolutionized  because  these  men  went  out  and 
they  had  to  get  in  green  men.  On  the  General  Staff  it  was  the  same 
way.  A  very  lar^  number  of  those  men  went  right  back  to  their 
commands.  That  is  simply  one  of  the  defects  of  detaiL  Just  when 
you  want  your  men  you  do  not  have  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  there  not  a  danger,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  where  men  are  oommissioned  in  or  assigned  to  the  General 
Staff  permanently,  that  they  fall  into  a  sort  of  rut,  and  they  are 
not  as  active  and  up  on  their  toes  as  much  as  they  might  be  if  the 
detail  was  not  a  permanent  one! 

Gen.  Bi<ACK.  I  do  not  think,  if  you  get  the  right  kind  of  men, 
that  they  lose  their  activity.  I  do  think  they  would  get  into  a  rut 
if  provision  were  not  made  for  it,  but  that  can  easily, be  handled  as 
the  Germans  do  and  as  the  French  do,  by  ordering  the  men  back 
for  two  years'  service  with  another  branch  of  the  service,  so  that 
he  goes  back,  and  by  and  by  he  gets  in  touch  and  gets  all  out  of 
his  rut  by  his  service  there. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  the  situatirai 
should  just  he  reversed? 

Gen.  Black.  Absolutely  reversed  with  every  branch  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  instead  of  having  a  detail  to  one  of  the 
Staff  Corps,  he  ought  to  be  commissioned  permanently  in  one  of 
those  corps,  and  then  after  a  period  of  service,  say  of  four  or  six 
yeai-s,  he  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the  line  for  a  short  detail  to  find* 
out  what  the  line  is  doing  in  connection  with  his  own  work  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  not  simply  theory.  We  actually 
have  it  in  the  Engineei-s.  I  have  Ijeen  in  river  and  harbor  work, 
and  I  could  name  the  district  if  you  want  it,  where  I  was  able  when 
I  first  went  there  to  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  practice, 
and  some  other  minor  improvements,  and  things  went  along  beauti- 
fully. After  I  had  been  there  for  four  years  I  found  there  was  a 
certain  problem  that  I  could  not  solve.  I  did  not  see  the  solution, 
but  I  was  then,  luckily,  without  saying  anything  myself,  transferred 
back  to  military  duty.  I  went  back  to  military  duty  with  renewed 
enthusiasm.  I  had  gotten  out  of  the  nit,  and  I  served  four  years 
as  a  captain  and  as  an  instructor  at  the  Engineer*s  School,  and  came 
to  that  duty,  too.  with  great  enthusiasm.  After  that  service  I  was 
sent  back  on  river  and  harbor  work,  and  just  as  fortime  would  have 
it,  that  same  imsolved  problem  came  up  and  it  was  marvelous  to 
me  why  in  the  wide  world  I  had  not  seen  the  light  before,  because 
it  was  perfectly  plain.  In  other  words,  the  change  of  duty  had 
taken  me  out  of  the  rut  I  had  gotten  into,  and  that  chtuage  of  duty, 
I  think,  is  a  very  good  thing  everywhere. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  The  Adjuttuit  Gen- 
eral should  be  permanent  or  that  his  detail  should  be  a  permanent 
one? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keabns.  And  the  Judge  Advocate  G^eralt 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keakns.  And  so  on  down  the  line  9 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  wherever  you  want  experts,  make  them 
permanent,  and  then  provide  means  by  which  if  tney  do  get  worth- 
less you  can  g^  rid  of  them  wiUwut  too  much  resistance. 
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Right  in  that  connection,  gentlemen,  you  are  all  familiar  with 
the  criticisms  that  went  on  during  this  last  war.  Do  you  recall  that 
there  was  very  slight  criticism  of  purchase,  storage,  and  traffic  duties 
perfonned  hy  the  Medical  Corps  or  the  Engineer  Corps  or  the  corps 
where  men  were  permanent? 

The  Chairman.  I  had  a  vague  impression  that  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division  fo^an  to  purchase  medical  supplies? 

Gen.  Black.  After  the  1st  of  November, 

The  Chairman.  After  the  1st  of  Novembw? 

Gen.  Black.  In  1918,  yes,  sir;  when  the  war  was  over.  I  do  not 
think  that  one  solitary  thing  that  was  purchased  or  stored  by  the 
Department  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  ever  got  to  Franc© 
until  after  the  armistice  was  signed.  I  know  this,  sir,  that  after 
the  armistice  was  signed  Gen.  Atterbury  over  there  sent  an  urgent 
request  for  certain  articles  of  railroad  equipment  which  we  had 
furnished  them.  We  turned  that  request  over  to  the  Department  of 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  and  that  is  all  we  could  do.  Through 
December  and  early  January  urgent  cables  came  from  Gen.  Atter- 
bury for  those  tilings.  On  investigation  we  found  that  from  l^e 
time  in  November  when  that  cable  reouest  had  come  over  until 
the  next  January  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  was  investigating  as 
to  whether  it  had  it  or  where  it  could  get  it,  and  did  not  begin  to 
fi]l  that  request  until  in  January. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  fact  create  any  condition  over  in  France 
that  was  harmful  or  distressing? 

Gen.  Black.  Gen.  Atterbury  was  very  much  worried,  but  th& 
armistice  had  already  been  signed.  If  that  had  occured  during  the 
war  it  might  have  been  another  matter. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  we  have  had  several  references  in  your  tes- 
timony and  in  others'  to  the  differentiation  between  the  idea  of  a 
General  Staff  that  was  administrative  and  one  that  was  advisory, 
counseling,  and  coordinating. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  expect  later  to  develop  that  more  in  particu- 
lar, or  the  foundation  of  that? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  here  a  book  entitled, "  Functions 
and  Staff  Relations  of  Engineer  Service,"  and  I  would  invite  your 
attention  to  a  certain  chart  No.  2  in  that  book  which  shows,  I  think 
very  clearly,  the  difference  between  a  General  Staff  function  and  an 
administrative  function. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  say  this  expresses  the  idea  of  a  General  Staff 
in  the  sense  you  had  in  mind? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  suggested  by  divers  authorities  that  in  time  of 
war  the  General  Staff  must,  in  the  very  urgency  of  things,  concen- 
trate more  administrative  and  executive  functions  and  even  of  com- 
mand, within  its  purposes  and  control,  because  of  the  emergency 
situation. 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  the  case,  and  it  was  not  so  done  in 
France,  except  where  it  did  not  work. 
Mr.  Greene.  Would  you  care  to  amplify  your  thought  along  that 

line? 

Gen.  Black.  Col.  Youngberg  was  at  Ghaumont,  at  the  general 
headquarters,  during  the  greater  part  of  thA  war.  He- was  at  first 
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the  assistant  of  the  Chief  En^eer  of  the  A.  £.  F.,  and  afterwards 

to  help  in  solving  certain  difficulties  thejr  were  having,  they  put  him 
I     on  the  General  Staff  there.  Col.  Youngoergcan  tell  you  very  plainly 

wherein  the  General  Staff  over  there  functioned  very  well  indeed, 
'     and  wherein,  by  usurping  the  administrative  functions,  they  did  not 

do  so  well. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  before  the  Colonel  begins  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
committee,  it  might  be  had  in  mind  that  we  are  told  that  while  we 
may  continue  the  existing  law  with  regard  to  the  General  Staff  func- 
tions, based  upon  the  definition  in  the  national  defense  act,  which 
makes  it  a  counseling,  coordinating  and  advisory  body,  and  so  on, 
that  in  time  of  war  we  would  have  to  switch  into  a  centralized,  bu- 
reaucratic and  high-handed  organization  in  the  General  Staff,  or  it 
would  not  work. 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gkeene.  That  while  it  might  be  a  good  system  in  peace  times, 
it  would  have  to  be  abandoned  in  war.  Now,  if  the  colonel  in  his 
testimony  would  keep  that  suggestion  in  mind,  it  might  help  us  a 
good  deal. 

Gen.  Black.  May  I  say  a  word  right  there,  appropos  of  that? 
The  sole  responsibility  in  war  must  rest  with  the  commanding  gen- 
eral.  He  must  have  arbitrary  powers.   He  must  not  be  comperied  to 

five  his  reasons  for  anything,  except  to  the  higher  authorities  at 
ome,  if  they  want  them.  The  General  Staff  is  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  but  a  source  of  information  for  him,  a  source  of  advice  for 
him.  In  order  to  assist  him,  there  are  certain  of  his  powers  which 
he  can  delegate  to  them.  He  can  say  to  his  Chief  of  Staff, "  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  in  which  you  may  use  my  name.  This  is  my  policy, 
and  any  order  that  you  issue  under  this  you  can  issue  in  my  name." 
He  can  say  the  same  thing  to  his  chief  engineer  officer  or  any  mem- 
ber of  his  staff.  But  the  mistake  comes  wliere  the  General  Staff  not 
only  does  that,  but  then  attempts  to  go  into  administrative  functions 
beyond  that.  The  conditions  are  exactly  the  same.  You  will  find 
in  the  chart  up  there  that  the  commander  jof  the  Army  is  marked  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  his  representative,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  The  Chief  of  Staff  is  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  advisor  of  the 
I     Secretary  of  War. 

i  The  (  jHAmMAN.  And  takes  his  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
'     because  he  issues  all  orders  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  Col.  Sherrill  was  a  division  staff 
officer  and  division  engineer,  and  he  can  tcU  you  his  experience  over 
there  with  divisional  work.  Col.  Youngberg  can  tell  you  his  experi- 
ence over  there  with,  the  great  General  Staff  at  headquarters. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  the  colonel. 

Col.  YouNGBEBG.  My  connection  with  the  General  Staff  lias  ex- 
tended over  a  number  of  years;  that  is,  in  a  sort  of  way.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  War  College  back  in  1910,  and  I  had  occasion  to  look 
into  it  then,  and  have  followed  the  work  ever  since.  I  have  traced 
it  out  in  my  own  mind  as  a  sort  of  development  of  functions.  In 
the  old  days,  when  a  man  went  out  to  fight  for  himself  and  by  him- 
self he  made  his  own  plans,  and  in  that  sense  he  was  his  own  gen- 
eral staff.  He  then  gathered  his  resource  and  became  his  own  sup- 
ply bibreau.   He  administered  his  own  affairs  and  he  was  his  own 
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administrative  staff.  There  we  get  planning,  supply,  and  adminis- 
tration. Our  armies  have  gotten  to  be  so  Tai^  that  no  one  indi- 
vidual can  CMnbine  in  his  one  person  all  those  functions.  He  must 
delegate  his  functions,  but  by  so  delecting  them  he  loses  not  one 
iota  of  his  responsibility.  His  responsibility  always  exists,  whether 
he  has  one  assistant,  or  more,  because  he  is  absolute  in  his  control  of 
military  administration.  If  his  command  bi'eaks  down  anywhere  he 
is  the  man  that  is  responsible."  He  can  not  sav,  "This  man  failed 
me"  and  so  avoid  responsibility  for  failure.  Hfe  can  delegate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  his  authority,  but  he  delegates  to  his  various  assist- 
ants no  more  authority  than  is  necessary  to  enable  than  to  carry  out 
their  several  functions.  By  so  delegating  his  authority  the  com- 
mander does  not  lose  it.  rie  can  withdraw  it  at  any  time,  or  he  can 
change  his  assistants  at  will. 

In  our  Government  the  supply  staff  developed  in  advance  of  the 
General  Staff.  AVe  did  not  have  any  General  Staff  under  that  name 
until  190-2  or  1903.  There  was  always  somebody,  however,  to  func- 
tion as  a  general  staff,  more  or  less  imperfectly.  It  may  have  been 
The  Adjutant  General,  it  may  have  been  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Army,  it  may  have  been  liis  aids.  But  with  the  progi-ess  of  the 
times,  we  decided  to  have  a  (ieneral  Staff  whiclx  in  its  first  intention 
was  to  be  purely  a  planning  and  advisory  I>ody.  It  was  not  to  dis- 
place the  Quartermaster  (ieneral.  who  was  responsible  for  tlie  pur- 
chase of  the  clothing  and  supplies ;  it  was  not  to  displace  the  Commis- 
sary General  whom  we  had  at  that  time  for  supplymg  subsistence;  it 
was  not  to  displace  the  Surgeon  General,  nor  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
nor  any  of  the  chiefs  of  services.   They  went  on  functioning. 

In  the  Spanish- American  War  there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
about  the  men  not  receiving  their  subsistence.  At  that  time  the 
Quatermaster  General  was  also  responsible  for  transportation,  and 
naturally  his  officers  were  interested  in  pushing  forward  their  own 
suppli^  of  clothing  and  so  on,  and  the  subsistence  was  often  laid  to 
one  side. 

The  Chairman.  You  had-a  Commissary  General  at  that  time  in 
the  Army  ? 

Col.  lOUNOBERO.  We  had  a  Commissary  General;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  his  duty  to  furnish  subsistence, 
whereas  the  Quartermaster  General  furnished  the  clothing  supplies? 

Col.  YouNGBERO.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Quartermaster  General  at  that 
time  had  the  transportation.  The  Subsistence  Department  had  no 
transportation,  but  was  dependent  upon  the  quartermaster.  That 
indicated  by  the  need  for  a  general  staff.  Somebody  was  to  weigh 
the  responsibiliti^  of  the  various  supply  swvioes  and  decide  that 
subsistence,  for  example,  would  go  forward  with  clothing,  because 
clothing,  without  subsistence,  was  useless,  and  subsistence  was  needed 
first,  incidentally.  You  can  get  along  in  a  tropical  climate  without 
much  clothing.  There  was  need  for  a  general  staff  to  cordinate  the 
activities  of  tne  supply  services  but  it  did  not  become  necessary  for 
that  general  staff  to  take  hold  of  all  this  material  under  its  own 
authority,  and  supplant  the  Quartermaster  Creneral  or  t^e  other 
supply  chiefs.  That  simply  illustrates  the  idea. 

Now,  as  to  France,  we  went  over  there  with  a  very  small  number 
of  trained  Greneral  Staff  officers;  we  had  no  great  number  of  them  in 
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the  Ariiiy.  In  tike  first  place,  when  a  great  many  of  them  went  out 
and  became  general  officers  of  the  line  or  went  on  duty  with  troops, 
a  great  many  new  and  untrained  officers  w^re  put  <m  general  staff 
work,  who,  in  their  enthusiasm,  in  their  zeal  and  their  desire  to  get 
things  done,  overlooked  the  old  organization,  overlooked  the  exist- 
ence of  older  officers  with  years  and  years  of  experience,  and  issued 
orders  right  and  left,  witlmut  taking  advantage  of  the  organization 
they  had  in  existence. 

As  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer,  A.  E.  F.^  I  had  occasion  to  con- 
fer with  the  General  Staff  many  times,  and  tried  to  advise  with  them 
on  matters  concerning  the  Engineers,  but  thev  had  other  points  of 
view  and  freqiicntly  ignored  these  recoramenda-tions,  without  going 
very  much  into  the  reasons,  or  without  understanding  the  situation. 
They  disregarded  recommendations  of  older  officers  of  the  A.  E.  F., 
including  recommendations  frequently  repeated  from  this  side,  and 
in  that  way  individual  officers  assumed  powers  and  authority  which 
was  not  always  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

A  little  later,  on  a(xx>unt  of  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a  small  town, 
and  for  various  other  reasons  it  became  advisable,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  conunander  in  chief  to  split  up  his  staff  services  and  send  a  great 
many  of  the  staff  officers  back  to  Tours.  This  was  300  miles  away, 
but  it  was  the  only  town  the  French  would  give  up  for  the  purpose, 
of  sufficient  size  and  with  sufficient  accommodations.  That  separated 
the  quartermaster,  the  chief  engineer,  the  chief  surgeon,  and  so  on 
by  themselves  a  long  distance  from  general  headquarters,  but  cer- 
tain of  their  functions  had  to  go  on  at  general  heddauarters  just  the 
same.  Bepresentatives  were  left  at  headquarters  wnere  action  was 
required  sometimes  instantly,  and  the  tenaen<^  of  these  representa- 
tives was  to  assume  all  the  authority  of  their  chiefs,  and  to  issue 
orders  if  they  were  the  chiefs.  This  subordinate  officer,  the  quarter- 
master or  medical  officer  or  engineer  officer  might,  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  become  in  effect  the  chief  of  his  service  and  might  issue 
orders  on  technical  matters  in  the  name  of  the  commander  in  chief 
to  his  superior  officer;  that  is,  in  his  own  branch  of  the  service. 
There  was  a  tendency  of  tiiat  kind,  and  it  was  almost  irresistible, 
particularly  in  the  rush  of  affairs  up  front.  The  scheme  worked 
very  well  in  some  departments,  but  not  in  all.  The  officers  in  the 
Medical  Department,  for  example,  were  exceedingly  loyal  to  their 
own  chiefs  and  were  exceedingly  able  men  from  a  technical  stand- 
point ;  they  knew  the  requirements  of  military  surgeiy  and  medicine, 
as  applied  in  wartime  operations,  and  by  constanuy  consulting  witii 
their  own  chief  and  knowing  his  policy,  and  wherever  time  per- 
mitted calling  him  over  the  telephone  and  communicating  with  him, 
they  did  perfectly  represent  him,  and  he  was  not  supplfmted  in  his 
duties. 

In  some  of  the  other  cases  the  chiefs  of  the  services  were  practi- 
cally supplanted  and  action  was  taken  for  them  or  in  their  name 
without  their  being  consulted.  Under  that  system  of  organization 
where  the  General  Staff  assumes  executive  powers  it  simply  dupli- 
cates the  work.  These  chie:^  of  services  were  back  there  at  Tours 
running  their  offices  with  a  great  many  assistants  necessarily,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  tiie  offers  u^  front  were  taking  action  in  their 
names,  duplicating  their  work  in  a  certain  sense  and  frequently 
interfering  with  it.  rt-,^n\c> 
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Mr.  Greene.  A  practical  illustration  of  that  situation  was  the 
experience  of  1898,  when  our  friend,  Commis^ry  G^eral  Egan,  hflMd 
trouble  getting  provisions  down  men  because  the  QuartOTmaster 
wanted  to  put  clothing  alon^  ahead  of  it.  Under  the  general  eUM 
system  tiutt  you  are  aaTocating,  if  it  were  detennined  that  clothing 
and  subsistence  should  go  along  together  (or  whatever  program 
should  be  followed),  the  order  would  not  be  issued  by  the  general 
staff,  but  by  the  Quartermaster  Greneral,  who  was  responsible  to 
issue  such  an  order? 

Col.  YoTTNGBERG.  I  Can  explain  how  that  worked  over  on  the  other 
side,  because  that  was  a  case  where  the  General  Staff  fimctioned  as 
it  should  have.  They  were  in  harmony.  Possibly  I  was  using  the 
illustration  from  the  Spanish-American  War  rather  inadvisably, 
as  I  was  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy  at  the  time  and  have  no 
first-hand  kowledge  of  circumstances.  In  France  we  built  up  a 
series  of  depots  at  all  the  ports  where  the  stuff  from  this  side  was 
unloaded,  and  farther  forward  there  were  otJier  depots  where  it  was 
more  or  less  assembled.  Engineering  supplies  would  be  stored  in 
one  compartment  of  these  depots,  quartermaster  supplies  would  be 
stored  in  another  c<Hnpartment,  suteistence  supplies  stored  in  imother 
compartment,  supplies  would  be  moved  forward  to  Gievres,  the  in- 
termediate depot  and  prepared  for  issue  to  the  troops  more  or  less  in 
the  quantities  they  would  require.  They  were  moved  still  farther 
forward  to  the  distributing  depot,  and  there  all  the  supplies  for  the 
Engineer  Department,  for  example,  were  put  together  in  quantities 
the  troops  would  require;  similarly  for  subsistence  and  other  sup- 
plies. The  service  depots  were  built  on  sidings,  so  that  the  cars 
could  be  shifted  in  alongside,  loaded,  and  moved  out.  The  troons 
up  front  required  certain  supplies  every  day.  The  number  of  the 
troops  in  a  division,  say  28,000  or  25,000  men,  was  reported  back  by 
telegraph,  and  the  oflScer  in  command  of  the  depot  would  say,  "  Load 
25,000  rations ;  load  forage  or  other  supplies  for  such  and  such  divi- 
sion," and  he  would  have  data  on  all  the  requirements.  The  call 
would  come  from  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  at  the  front, "  Send 
me  up  such  and  such  quantities  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  reveting 
material,  shovels,  railroad  irons,  ties,"  or  whatever  was  needed,  am 
diose  cars  would  be  shifted  onto  a  siding  for  the  Engineer  depart- 
ment and  loaded,  and  then  assembled  in  a  train  with  other  supplies, 
and  about  dusk  they  would  be  hauled  forward  and  delivered  before 
dawn. 

There  was  a  General  Staff  officer  whom  we  called  the  regulating 
officer,  whose  business  it  was  to  balance  all  these  demands  which 
came  in,  and  to  give  information  about  the  supplies.  He  knew  what 
his  resources  in  transportation  were  at  the  rear,  he  knew  what  the 
stocks  were  at  the  rear,  and  was  able  at  all  times  to  coordinate  the 
supply  departments,  and  say  to  the  Engineer  Department,  "Your 
stock  on  so  and  so  is  running  low."  He  would  get  that  information 
from  his  local  Engineer  officer  and  simply  report  it  back  to  other 
depots  to  govern  their  further  shipments  forward  to  these  distributing 
jpoints.  Subject  to  this  coordinating  power  of  the  General  Staff  each 
supply  service  was  responsible  for  its  own  supplies. 

Gen.  Black.  To  answer  your  question  more  spedfically,  CoL 
Youngfoerg  did  not  mean  to  say  that  to  secure  that  coordination  the 
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General  Staff  is  not  authorized  and  should  not  issue  orders  in  the 
name  of  tiie  Conunander  in  Chief.  The  Commander  in  Chief  says  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  ^  You  are  the  man  who  must  coordinate  tiiese 
things,"  and  then  he  issues  orders,  and  very  properly. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  they^  run  to  details  of  administration,  such  as  a 
direct  order  to  a  particular  unit  that  they  are  to  perform  certain 
functions,  or  say  in  the  matter  of  detachment  of  officers  or  a  replace- 
ment of  officers,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  another  question  which  I  will  touch  on  a  little 
later.  Col.  Sherrill  will  tell  you  how  that  functioned  at  the  front,  if 
you  will  ask  him.  That  is  a  question  of  staff  functions,  the  adminis- 
trative staff,  the  technical  staff,  the  General  Staff. 

Col.  Shbkriix.  Mr.  Kahn,  the  statement  has  been  made  before  the 
committee  that  in  time  of  war  the  General  Staff  should  have  greatly 
enlarged  powers,  including  the  powers  of  administration.  All  my  ex- 
perience in  France  was  at  tibe  m>nt,  until  the  middle  of  the  Ar^onne 
offensive,  as  division  engineer,  and  subsequently  to  f^at  as  chief  of 
staff  of  the  division,  and  the  experience  tliat  I  have  would  indicate 
that  the  great  difficulty  with  untrained  general  staff  officers,  as 
also  experienced  with  untrained  general  officers,  from  which  we  were, 
I  might  say,  suffering  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  was  that  general 
tendency  of  the  General  Staff,  with  the  authority  Uiey  have  of  signing 
"  Bv  order  of  the  Commanding  General,"  to  reach  out  and  gather  to- 
gether the  whole  mechanism  ox  Uie  divisional  or  corps  orgamzation  at 
the  expense  of  proper  administration.  The  chief  of  staff  of  the  divi- 
sion is  the  chief  of  tne  coordinating  or  general  staff  of  the  division.  He 
has  three  assistants,  whom  they  call  over  there  G-1,  G-2,  and  G-3. 
G-1  was  the  administrative  and  supply  man,  G^2  was  the  informa- 
tion man.  G-3  was  the  training  and  operations  man.  The  duty  of 
those  three  officers  was  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  their  division. 
G-3  was  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  operations  of  the  In- 
fantry brigades,  the  Artillery  brigades,  and  the  Engineer  regiments 
as  operating  units.  G-l's  function  was  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  diief  quartermaster,  the  chief  ordnance  officer,  the  chief 
engineer,  the  supply  and  construction  man,  and  the  chief  signal 
officer;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  the  thing  worked  out  in 
most  cases  was  that  G-1,  instead  of  exercising  his  highly  important 
function  as  a  coordinating  agency,  really  became  the  chief  quarter- 
master of  the  division,  and,  incidentally,  the  chief  ordnance  officer, 
and  so  <Hi.  I  know  that  because  I  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  division 
and  broke  a  lot  of  that  up,  having  suffered  from  it  as  division  Engi- 
neer officer. 

G-2  in  the  same  way  was  constantly  trying  to  exercise  admin- 
istrative or  technical  functions,  with  respect  to  the  production  and 
issue  of  maps,  his  proper  function  being  to  gather  information.  So, 
instead  of  indicating  that  the  General  Staff  functions  should  be 
^eatlv  enlarged  in  time  of  war,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  they 
^ould,  by  a  more  careful  instruction  of  Greneral  Staff  officers,  be  re- 
stricted right  down  to  planning  and  coordination,  and  not  touch  any 
of  the  functions  that  are  being  effectively  performed  in  any  one 
organization. 

G-l's  'functions  are  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff.  He  has  to  see 
tliat  certain  supplies  are  placed  at  certain  places  for  the  division. 
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That  would  involve  a  great  many  supplies  coming  up  from  different 
organizations.  His  function  is  to  see  that  they  get  there  at  the 
proper  time,  but  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  as  to  how  thev  get 
there  or  where  they  come  from,  and  I  think  the  same  thing  holds 
true  all  the  way  down  the  line.  The  General  Staff  must  be  re- 
stricted to  coordination  and  planning  and  not  to  prescribing  spe- 
cific details  under  the  bureaus  or  administrative  service. 

The  Chairman.  The  supplying  and  delivery  of  the  material  ought 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  who  represent  the  varioua 
corps  and  furnish  the  supplies? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Black.  On  that  chart,  Mr.  Kahn,  that  you  have,  you  will 
find  that  the  staff  of  a  commanding  general  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct divisions,  at  least  more  or  leas  distinct.  One  set  of  his  ad- 
visors have  coordinating,  planning,  etc.  There  is  a  teclinical  staff 
which  gives  him  technical  information  on  which  this  advice  is 
founded,  and  there  is  the  administrative  staff  which  has  to  do  with 
other  functions,  the  carrying  out.  The  tendency  is  for  tJie  General 
Staff  to  decide  and  plan  from  their  own  knowledge,  and  the  technical 
staff  is  not  consulted.  In  fact,  some  chiefs  of  staff  have  gone  so  far, 
even  before  the  war,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience,  to  attempt 
to  say  that  a  member  of  the  technical  staff,  or  the  administrative  staff, 
should  not  have  access  to  the  commanding  officer  except  through  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  which  is  a  thoroughly  wrong  organization.  They  are 
the  advisors  to  the  commanding  officer,  each  one  having  his  own 
functions.    So  much  for  that. 

I  was  goin^  on  with  this  question  of  the  General  Staff.  A  Gen- 
eral Staff  officer  should  be  a  specially  trained  man.  The  requisite 
training  requires  time,  and  under  any  system  of  detail  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  General  Staff  must  be  untrained  men.  In  my  opinion, 
after  due  care  in  selection  and  due  proof  of  fitness  given  by  actual 
trial,  commissions  in  the  General  Staff  should  be  as  permanent  as 
in  other  branches  of  the  service.  Necessary  touch  with  the  other 
branches  could  be  secured  by  periodical  details  for  duty  with  such 
branches. 

Section  4,  page  7,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Adjutant  General's  Department :  The  Adjutant  General's  Department 
shall  consist  of  The  Adjutant  General  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

You  see,  that  is  done  away  with,  and  then  it  should  follow  as 
printed. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  existing  law  the  chief  of  that  corps 
or  department  is  known  technically  as  The  Adjutant  Generall 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  The  Adjutant  General  at  present,  with 
the  rank  of  major  general. 

Section  4^,  page  7,  should  be  amended  in  the  same  way : 

The  Inspector  General's  Department  shall  consist  of  one  Injector  General 
with  the  rank  of  major  generaL 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Inspector  General's  De- 
partment, if  I  may.  In  the  past  the  Inspector  General's  Department 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  all  inspections  of  the  service. 
I  served  directly  with  troops  for  a  matter  of  12  years,  Engineer 
troops  in  all  cases.  During  the  entire  period  of  my  service,  while  I 
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was  inspected  man}%  many  times  by  the  Inspector  General,  I  never 
once  was  inspected  on  my  technical  engineering  duties,  because  ho 
did  not  know  anything  about  them.  So  it  is  a  matter  perfectly  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  technical  inspection  of  technical  trooi)s  should 
I  not  be  made  by  the  Inspector  General  because  lie  does  not  know 
enough.  He  used  to  inspect  us  as  Infantry*  because  it  happened  that 
he  was  an  Infantry  officer.  Tlie  last  one  that  I  remember  most 
clearly  was  Gen.  Hughes.  You  remember  him? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Black.  A  most  competent  man,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
first  thing  about  engineering,  and  he  never  inspected  us  as  engi- 
neers, but  he  did  inspect  us  as  Infantrj',  which,  however,  could  have 
been  done  better  by  an  Infantry  oflBcei-.  The  part  which  lie  did  do 
better  than  anybody  else  was  to  live  right  on  the  post  and  see  that 
the  Army  Regulations  in  ^neral  were  being  carefully  complied  with, 
and  looking  mto  the  affairs  of  the  post  to  sec  whether  or  not  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  post  performed  his  functions  properly,  to 
see  that  the  discipline  of  the  post  was  good,  to  see  that  the  sanitary 
regulations  were  well  carried  out.  That  kind  of  work  he  did  very 
efficiently.  Since  then,  since  I  have  been  higher  in  authority,  I  have 
found  another  very  great  need  for  the  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment. Cases  have  come  up  where  officers  of  my  own  corps  have  oeen 
accused  of  miswnduct  of  one  kind  or  another.  For  cases  of  that 
kind  an  absolutely  unbiased,  unprejudiced,  experienced  officer  could 
make  inspections  vastly  better  than  any  Engineer  officer  could  do  it. 
He  could  investigate  and  ascertain  whether  that  man  should  be 
removed  from  the  service.  He  would  be  absolutely  without  preju- 
dice one  way  or  the  other,  and  for  that  kind  of  work  the  Inspector 
General's  Department  exercises  a  most  important  function. 

Then,  wbcm  it  comes  to  money  accounts,  the  Inspector  Genera] 
could  make  all  the  inspections  of  money  accounts  everywhere 
throughout  the  Army,  and  could  do  it  perfectly  unbiased,  because 
he  had  not  the  first  thing  to  do  with  them.  If  there  was  anything 
I  wrong  there  would  be  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should  not 
I  say  so,  and  if  it  was  right  there  would  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  say  so.  He  was  not  concerned  with  accounts  at  all,  except  to  see 
that  they  were  made  in  accordance  with  regulations.  So  that  for 
these  things,  for  accounts,  for  personal  investigations  of  alleged 
misconduct  or  irregularity,  and  for  the  general  inspection  of  a  post, 
or  the  |]^neral  inspections  to  see  that  the  general  regulations  or  the 
Army  are  carried  out,  I  believe  there  is  a  great  and  continuing  need 
for  the  Inspector  General's  Department,  whereas  for  the  inspection 
of  Infantry  and  their  training  as  Infantry  an  Infantry  officer  can 
do  it  infinitely  better,  and  the  inspection  of  artillerv'  for  training  as 
artillery  could  be  done  better  by  an  artilleryman,  the  inspection  of 
Engineers  for  technical  work  can  be  done  better  by  an  Engineer 
officer.  Therefore  to  that  extent  I  think  the  system  of  inspection  of 
the  Inspector  General  should  be  modified.  I  have  talked  this  over 
very  frequently  with  Gen.  Chamberlain,  and  although  this  would 
mean  the  curtailing  of  some  of  the  functions  of  his  (fepartment,  he 
is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  this  idea,  that  technical  inspections 
should  be  made  by  technically  trained  men,  and  that  his  depart- 
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ment  should  go  into  the  other  classes  of  general  inspections  where 
training  and  experience  and  an  absolute  lack  of  bias  will  count. 

Mr.  K  EARNS.  Then,  in  substance,  your  suggestion  is  that  a  man  be 
detailed  from  the  Cavalry,  one  from  Infantry,  and  one  from  the 
various  lines  of  the  service  to  the  Inspector  General's  Office  ? 

Gen.  Black.  The  position  of  Inspector  General  is  one  that  I  have 
never  wanted.  I  would  dislike  intensely  to  be  Inspector  General. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  after  a  man  has  been  serving  in  the  Inspector 
General's  department  he  gets  exactly  the  same  cast  of  mind,  or  he  ^ts 
a  ceitain  cast  of  mind,  just  as  a  man  who  has  been  practicing  cruni- 
nal  law  for  many,  many  years  gets  a  certain  cast  of  mind,  and  there- 
fore I  think  the  Inspector  peneral's  department  should  be  made  up 
of  men  who  had  that  quality  of  mind  or  liking  to  snoop  into  things, 
if  you  want  to  say  so,  and  of  reporting,  but  they  must  be  experienced 
men  in  that  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Your  point,  then,  is  that  there  should  be  one  En- 
gines* in  the  Inspector  General's  office,  one  Cavalryman,  one  In&h- 
try,  and  a  man  from  each  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  you  are  entirely  wrong  about  that.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  should  be  held  responsible  for  engineer  trainings 
of  the  Army,  as  he  is  held  responsible  to  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Who  is  going  to  inspect  your  departmMit? 

Gen.  Black.  It  will  be  inspected  by  tke  Injector  General,  but 
department  in  engineer  training  will  be  inspected  by  a  man  who  is 
a  trained  engineer. 

Mr.  Keabnb.  That  is  tiie  reason  I  was  trying  to  get  back  to  my 
0T^;ina]  thought  that  you  would  have  in  the  Inspector  General^s 
OflSce  an  officer  from  each  one  of  these  arms  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Black.  That  would  not  be  as  good. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  thought  you  were  ]ust  complaining  a  while  ago 
because  the  man  who  comes  to  inspect  your  department  may  not  be 
an  engineer  at  all. 

Gren.  Black.  No,  sir;  quite  the  contrary.  For  many  accounts  I 
would  greatly  prefer  a  man  who  was  not.  If  a  man  is  accused  of 
malfeasance  in  office  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  anything  of  that  kincL 
I  would  greatly  prefer  that  he  would  not  be  an  engineer,  because,  if 
he  was  an  engineer,  he  would  be  at  once  accused  of  having  bias. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  he  is  inspecting  the  efficiency  of  your  de- 
partmrat,  would  he  be  an  engineer  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  am  tiie  man  to  be  held  responsible  for  that.  If 
there  is  any  inefficira(nr  in  my  department  it  is  my  fault,  and  I  am 
the  man  tooe  hit,  and  hit  hard  if  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  is  going  to  find  out  if  you  are  efficient? 

Gren.  Black.  Well,  I  select  my  own  assistants,  and  they  go  out 
and  see  that  the  general  results  of  the  department  show  up  well. 

Mr.  Kearns,  Suppose  there  has  been  a  charge  of  inefficiency  in  tiie 
administration  of  your  office.  Then  they  would  send  an  inspector 
there  to  find  out.  would  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Ought  not  that  inspector  to  be  an  Engineer? 

Gen.  Black.  No;  because  t^at  kind  of  inefficiency  would  be  such 
that  it  does  not  require  an  engineer  to  discover  it.  Just  in  a  recent  case 
there  was  a  charge  of  inefficiency  against  one  of  our  Engineer  offi(»rs 
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in  one  of  our  districts,  and  I  asked  the  Inspector  General  to  send  one 
of  his  representatives  down  there.  This  representative  was  quite 
unable  to  say  whether  a  bridge  was  or  was  not  properly  built,  but 
he  was  quite  able  to  say  whether  the  utmost  use  had  been  made  of  the 
dredging  plant  on  hand,  whether  this  officer  came  to  his  office 
promptly,  whether  he  got  the  information  that  he  should  get,  and 
whether  he  made  the  best  use  of  his  assistants,  so  that  was  a  non- 
technical inspection,  and  he  did  render  a  report,  and  rendered  a 
very  good  report.  It  carried  much  greater  weight  than  if  I  had 
inspected  that,  because  I  really,  in  a  measure,  started  the  charges, 
you  might  say.  I  had  not  done  it  in  this  particular  case,  but  I  might 
have  b^n  accused  of  doing  it.  The  inspection  was  made  by  a  per- 
fectly unprejudiced  man  who  had  nothmg  to  do  with  us,  and  his 
report  carried  con-esponding  weight. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  differentiate  between  inspection  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  policies  and  Ihe  efficioicy  of  a  man  in  the  conduct  of  his 
department  and  his  duty,  and  Ihe  technical  inq>ection  of  the  work 
itself. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  I  make  that  distinction.  If  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  not  doing  his  work  well,  if  he  is  an  Engineer  officer,  I  have 
it  in  my  own  hands  absolutely  to  send  him  somewhere  else  or  to  relieve 
him.  In  the  other  case  it  does  not  rest  with  me  at  all ;  it  is  a  question 
for  court-martial  proceedings.   So  much  for  that. 

Now,  I  make  the  same  remark  here  concerning  the  Judge  Advocate 
GeneraPs  Department :  "  The  Judge  Advocate  Geaeral's  Department 
shall  consist  of  one  Judge  Advocate  General,  with  the  rank  of  major 
general,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  would  you  get  that  Judge  Advocate  General? 
Would  you  detail  him  from  the  corps  ? 

Gen.  Bi-ACK.  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department  has  been 
made  up  in  the  past  by  tiie  detail  of  officers  who  had  qualified  them- 
selves as  lawyers.  Always  in  the  service  you  find  certain  men  whose 
l»ent  is  toward  the  law.  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  there  were 
not  officers  in  the  various  arms  of  the  service  who  did  not  study  law 
and  were  not  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Department  could  be  made  up  of  that  class  of  men,  or  else  men  ap- 
pointed from  civil  life  direct,  which  has  sometimes  been  done.  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  should  then  be  selected  from  the  best  of 
those  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Gen.  Pershing  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  as  X  understand  it,  while  serving. 

Gen.  Black.  We  have  a  great  many  men  of  that  kind  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  yoai  take  a  man  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  while  he  was  in  the  service,  without  any  practice  at  all,  but 
having  only  the  theory,  and  put  him  in  as  judge  advocate? 

Gen.  Black.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  judge  advocate 
is  purely  administrative  and  more  judicial  than  it  is  tne  actual  work 
of  a  practicing  lawyer,  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  they  are  rendering 
decisions  on  this,  that,  and  the  other  question. 

Mr.  Kearnb.  Do  you  think  a  man  can  render  an  opinion  worth 
while  who  has  never  had  any  experience,  but  has  just  come  out  of  a 
law  school? 
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Oen.  Bl.\ck.  I  think,  as  I  understand  the  law,  and  I  do  not  profe^ 
to  be  an  expert  in  the  law  at  all,  that  there  are  a  great  many  lawyers 
who  never  get  admitted  to  the  har  at  all. 

Mr.  Keahns.  Certainly. 

.Gen.  Black.  And  they  are  very  learned  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Keasns.  But  they  have  had  some  experience. 

Oen.  Black.  Some  or  them,  and  some  of  them  not.  You  see,  they 
get  the  experience  in  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  lower 
ranks,  in  the  lower  grades,  and  they  go  on  up  just  as  a  lawyer 
does. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  you  have  in  mind,  Greneral,  do  you  not,  the 
idea  that  99  per  cent  of  the  functions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's department  are  confined  to  the  interpretation  and  administra- 
tion of  military  law,  as  distinct  from  any  civil  pcw^ss? 

Gen,  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Though  he  is  not  perhaps  called  upon  to  the  same 
extent  to  be  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  American  justice,  and 
he  is  not  called  upon  to  have  the  same  battles  as  lawyers  over  civil 
statutes? 

Gen.  Black.  As  a  rule  not. 

Mr.  Kearns,  The  Judge  Advocate  General  is  really  judge,  and 
if  we  write  this  into  the  law  as  a  statute,  would  it  mean  that  you 
would  have  a  man  just  out  of  law  school,  without  any  experience 
in  interpreting  statutes  or  rendering  opinions? 

Gen.  Black.  Without  any  experience,  no,  sir;  but  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  Judge  Advocate  General  who  did  not  have  more  or  less  ex- 
perience in  that.  If  there  be  such  a  one,  or  if  there  has  been  such 
a  one,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  appointing  power. 

Mr.  Kearns.  T  have  no  particular  case  in  mind,  but  I  think  I 
could  see  the  danger  of  having  some  man  from  the  line  as  Judge 
Advocate  General  simply  because  he  had  studied  law  and  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  never  had  any  practiced 

Gen  Bi;.ack.  He  does  not  get  to  be  Judge  Advocate  General  first, 
sir.  He  is,  first  of  all,  as  a  rule,  appointed  a  major  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  department,  and  as  such  his  powers  are  very 
limited,  and  as  he  goes  on  he  ^adually  accumulates  experience 
just  as  any  other  lawyer  would.  The  appointments  should,  I  think, 
be  made  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  they  could  go  on  up,  and  then  a 
man  is  supposed  to  learn  scnnething,  if  he  is  worth  anything,  and 
there  again  comes  the  desirability  of  the  permanent  commission, 
with  l>etter  power  or  ability  to  remove  than  exists  to-day,  but  that 
is  a  matter  that  I  would  rather  you  heard  Gen.  Crowder  on  than 
I,  because  he  knows  better  where  he  gets  his  judge  advocates  than 
1  do. 

Section  6,  page  8,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Quartermaster  Corps:  The  Quartermaster  Corps  shall  consist  of  one 

Quartermaster  General,  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

And  then  following  the  text  as  printed. 

Now,  with  reference  to  section  7,  page  8,  the  so-called  consolida- 
tion of  finance  of  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  adds 
a  total  of  318  commissioned  officers  and  1,050  enlisted  men  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Army,  which  will  not  affect  any  appreciable  re- 
duction in  the  work  or  personnel  of  the  bureat^  Thei  finance 
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service  has  not  resulted  in  increased  efficiency,  but  has  tended  toward 
multiplication  of  work  and  slowing  up  of  operations.  It  has  created 
such  a  separation  from  the  bureaus  of  accounts  and  records  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  administration  of  the  work  that  delay  and  con- 
fusion result.  The  finance  of  the  bureaus — by  which  is  meant  the 
handling  of  the  funds  from  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  the  funds — 
IS  so  intimately  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  work 
of  the  bureaus  that  the  assignment  of  the  disbursements  and  the 
dux,  of  accounting  for  same  to  an  entirely  independent  agency  not 
only  causes  duplication  of  work  but  deprives  the  operating  bureau 
of  e^isential  control  and  of  information  needed  in  adminLstering  the 
work. 

To  take  all  accounts  and  disbursements  from  the  bureaus  and  set 
that  work  up  at  some  outside  point  may  be  likened  to  a  merchant 
conducting  a  large  business  and  establishing  his  bookkeepers  some 
blocks  or  miles  away.   It  is  true  that  there  are  some  phases  of  ac- 
counting, as  in  all  other  subdivisions  of  bureau  activities,  tliat  need 
coordination,  whicli  can,  however,  be  effected  through  the  General 
Staif  or  some  similar  central  authority,  but  it  is  submitted  that  to 
have  a  separate  agency  take  over  the  operation  of  the  accounting  of 
the  bureaus  can  cmly  result  in  increasing  the  personnel,  the  records 
and  red  tape  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the  departments. 
If  it  takes  a  certain  number  of  bookkeepers  their  entire  time  to  keep 
the  appropriation  and  allotment  records  or  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  bureau,  no  saving  is  effected  by  removing  these  books  and  em- 
ployees to  a  distant  point  where  they  work  with  other  employees  on 
the  books  and  accounts  of  other  bureaus.  It  simply  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  sum  total  of  clerical  work,  as  the  responsible  oper- 
ating bureau,  which  determines  the  purpose  to  which  the  funds  are 
to  be  supplied  and  allots  them,  must  stilt  keep  the  allotment  records, 
cost  records,  etc,  and  the  bureau  is  deprived  of  much  of  the  sub- 
»e<}uent  detailed  data  as  to  expenditures  which  are  constantly  re- 
quired for  reference  but  which  can  now  be  obtained  only  by  sending 
t^erks  for  the  information  or  getting  it  by  correspondence  or  tele- 
phone. 

The  present  system  completely  deprives  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
the  power  to  make  an  administrative  examination  of  disbursements 
and  accounts  for  work  authorized  by  him  and  for  which  he  alone  is 
responsible.  He  has  no  check  to  see  that  the  authorities  he  issu^  are 
complied  with.  He  issues  authorities  to  purchase  certain  equipment 
or  supplies,  and  general  regulations  also  authorize  district  officers  to 
purchase,  without  special  authority,  certain  classes  of  supplies  and 
materials  within  fixed  limitations.  Whether  or  not  these  authorities 
are  adhered  to  can  not  be  checked  up  by  the  chief  of  bureau.  Again, 
the  chief  of  bureau  may  authorize  the  sale  of  property,  but  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  checking  the  account  or  the  disbursing  officer 
to  see  that  the  sale  was  actuaHy  made  and  the  money  actually  de- 
posited— obviously  the  most  important  link  in  such  financial  Ixansac- 
tions. 

The  law  at  present,  and  presumably  as  the  result  of  long  exper- 
jeBce,  contemplates  an  administrative  examination  of  money  ac- 
eoantB  by  the  chiefe  of  bureaus,  recognizing  the  necessity  oi  that 
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course  to  definitely  fix  responsibility  for  the  activities  over  which 
chiefs  of  bureaus  are  given  authority.  When  the  accounts  are  ex- 
amined by  the  finance  sen'ice,  copies  of  all  contracts  and  leases,  and 
copies  of  all  reports  of  changes  of  classified  employees  and  of  re- 
ports of  temporarj'  employees,  must  be  furnished  that  service,  which 
must  also  maintain  individual  personnel  record  cards  of  each  em- 
ployee— all  extra  work  simply  to  enable  payments  to  be  checked  by 
the  finance  sen'ice.  When  the  accounts  are  examined  by  the  bureau 
the  ori^nal  of  these  contracts,  leases,  civil-service  records,  etc.,  all 
of  which,  in  any  case,  must  be  maintained  by  the  chief  of  bureau  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  work,  are  available,  and 
the  accounts  are  checked  directly  from  these  originals. 

The  foregoing  fairly  illustrates  in  general  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  all  bureaus,  and  the  extra  work  necessitated,  in 
the  separation  of  the  financial  control  from  the  administration  of 
the  work.  The  difficulties,  however,  in  the  Engineer  Bureau  are  more 
apparent  than  in  others,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  also  charged  by  law  with  the  duties  of  canring  on  river  and 
harbor  and  other  civil  works,  over  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers  re- 
tains financial  control  and  responsibility.  In  about  25  of  the  engineer 
districts  the  district  engineer  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  both 
civil  work  and  fortification  construction  work,  and  he  himself,  op 
an  engineer  officer  under  his  direction,  is  the  disbursing  officer,  for 
such  works.  Because  of  the  ruling  tiiat  fortification  construction 
appropriations  must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  director  of 
finance,  the  work  in  district  offices  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
much  confusion  has  resulted,  because  of  the  operation  in  the  same 
district  of  the  two  different  systems  of  accounts  submitted  to  two 
different  authorities.  • 

Where  formerly  a  single  set  of  accounts  was  rendered  to  the  chief 
of  bureau  covering  all  msbursements  in  the  district,  under  the  pres- 
ent system  an  entire  separation  of  the  di^ursinf  officer's  accounts  be- 
came necessaiy — ^those  for  fortification  works  being  rendered  to  ^e 
director  of  finance  and  those  for  civil  works  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, thereby  duplicating  the  number  of  such  disbursing  accounts, 
duplicating  records  and  account  books,  and,  in  fact,  dupKcating  al- 
most every  accounting  transaction.  For  instance,  in  submitting  the 
usual  monthly  estimate  of  funds,  the  disbursing  officer  must  submit 
two  estimates — one  for  the  Chief  of  En^neers,  and  one  for  tiie  di- 
rector of  finance.  In  paving  employees  if  the  same  individuals  have 
been  employed  on  both  fortification  and  river  and  harbor  work  dur- 
ing the  month,  as  is  common  practice,  their  pay  roll  must  be  ^lit  into 
two  vouchers — one  going  to  the  civil,  and  the  other  to  the  military 
accounts. 

Similarly,  the  district  engineer  must  separate  all  his  purchases  for 
fortification  work  and  those  for  civil  works  and  is  thus  placed  in 
the  position,  alm<^  indefensible  from  a  business  point  of  view,  of 
buying  at  the  same  time  articles  of  the  same  kind  as  two  separate 
transactions;  or  else,  if  the  purchases  are  combined,  he  must,  to 
support  his  payments,  duplicate  all  papers  connected  with  the  trans- 
action, or  make  separate  contracts  or  written  acceptances,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  maintaining  those  two  separate  accounts. 

The  r^ult  of  the  brin&ring  into  the  finance  service  of  the  fortifica- 
tions construction  appropriations  briefly  itemized  is  as  follows: 
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The  creation  of  50  disbursing  accounts  instead  of  25,  with  two 
complete  sets  of  books  and  papers,  such  as  separate  cash  books  and 
other  account  books,  accounts  current,  vouchers,  and  all  supporting 

Sapers,  very  materially  increasing  the  clerical  accounting  work  in 
istricts. 

As  the  property  accounting  must  follow  the  money  accounts,  and 
as  an  etirelv  new  system,  designed  particularly  for  supply  bureau 
accounting  has  been  installed  for  the  military  appropriations,  dis- 
trict engineers  are  accounting  for  the  property  under  their  charge 
under  two  totally  different  systems,  to  two  different  authorities,  thus 
leaving  no  adequate  check  on  the  property  as  a  whole,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  district  is  operated  as  a  unit,  under  one  head,  and  that 
many  items  of  Goverament  pi-operty  must,  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  to  avoid  useless  duplication,  be  used  in  common  for  all  purposes; 
such  as  boats  and  other  items  of  plant}  equipment,  tools,  etc. 

The  payments  for  all  supplies  and  service  for  military  purposes 
must  be  completely  separated  from  other  payments  simply  to  satisfy 
the  requirement  of  submitting  military  accounts  to  the  finance 
service. 

A  short  time  ago  we  received  from  one  of  our  officers,  who  was  a 
very  careful  man,  a  request  for  authority  to  hire  some  clerks  and 
additional  space  for  the  clerks,  amounting  to  $3,600  per  year  in  a 
single  district.  That  man  is  a  very  careful  man  and  very  particular 
about  his  pa3rments  and  exp^ditures,  but  there,  in  one  district,  you 
have  an  increased  expenditure  of  $3,600.  Here  in  Washington  we 
have  these  other  duplications  of  effort  which  are  resulting  in  in- 
creasing amounts  for  clerical  hire,  and  so  on.  The  appropriations 
znade  by  Congress  are  totally  insufficient  for  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  my  own  department  can  not  answer  letters  or  transact  its 
business  with  promptness  because  of  the  shortage  of  stenographers, 
and  because  we  can  not  get  the  stenographers  because  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  clerical  work  in  the  department  is  m- 
vided  among  all  these  different  works. 

The  blank  forms  in  use  and  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  finance 
service  are  inadequate  for  proper  safeguardmg  of  Government  prop- 
erty, and  this  question  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  complaints 
by  district  officers.  A  method  of  accounting  for  military  supplies 
held  for  distribution  is  entirely  unsuited  for  accounting  for  plant, 
tools,  etc.,  held  for  use  at  various  places  until  worn  out  in  service. 
Practically  all  the  work  required  to  maintain  this  special  system  of 
property  accounting  is  extra  work  over  and  above  necessary  records 
to  maintain  proper  accounting  for  the  property  as  a  whole. 

With  these  two  systems  in  effect,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
proper  check  on  the  payment  of  accounts.  An  employee  might  be 
paid  his  entire  month's  salary  from  both  accounts.  It  is  perfectly 
ea^  for  a  derk  in  one  of  our  ]&ngineer  offices  to  receive  his  pay  on  the 
military  account  and  receive  his  pay  on  the  civil  account.  There  is  no 
way  of  bringing  them  together. 

Mr.  ExABXs.  He  wouldbe  subject  to  ciiminal  prosecution,  however, 
if  he  were  caught  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes;  if  he  were  caught;  but  they  come  to  separate 
offices  in  the  accounting  department,  and  t^ey  go  to  separate  offices 
in  tJie  Treasury  Deparbnent,  and  who  is  going  to  bring  them  to- 
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gether?  The  chief  of  bureau  would  have  no  way  of  checking  it,  and 
the  director  of  finance  would  have  none.  The  auditor  also  would 
very  likely  miss  it,  as  the  checks  would  bear  a  different  symbol  num- 
ber.   Similar  duplications  of  payment  might  easily  be  made  for 

purchases. 

It  is  frequently  most  important  and  often  necessary  to  refer  to 
money  accounts  to  obtain  information  needed  in  the  bureau,  and 
much  inconvenience  results  eitlier  from  being  obliged  to  dispense 
with  this  information  or  from  having  to  obtam  it  from  the  finance 
service.  For  instance,  an  allotment  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
hands  of  a  disbursing  officer,  and  yet  no  information  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  chief  of  bureau  as  to  when  it  was  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury, unless  constant  inquiry  is  made  at  the  finance  service  as  to 
whether  the  certificate  of  deposit  has  been  received. 

Experience  of  the  Engineer  Bureau  with  the  finance  service  is  that 
it  greatly  increases  expense  of  operation,  because  of  the  duplication 
of  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay  in  being  obliged  to  pass  transac- 
tions through  another  a.g&ncy  and  the  unsatisfactory  situation  in 
which  the  bureau  is  placed  by  not  being  able  to  give  full  account 
of  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  for  rapenditure  under  its 
direction. 

To  summarize  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  duplication  of  work, 

delay  in  operation,  divided  control  and  I'esponsibiiity,  inconvenience, 
and  inefficiency  because  of  the  physical  separation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  work  from  the  financial  activities  and  an  ineffective  sys- 
tem of  property  accounting  not  responsible  to  the  bureau  that  pur- 
chases and  uses  the  property.  Many  other  inconveniences  in  details 
of  operation  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  material  benefits,  so  far  as  peace-time  dis- 
bursements of  Engineer  funds  are  concerned,  have  been  apparent  In 
the  operation  of  the  finance  service.  Any  coordination  necessary  in 
disbursing  and  accounting  can  readily  be  secured  through  higher 
authority.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  operation  of  the  financial  ac- 
tivities of  a  bureau  by  a  separate  service  remote  from  the  work  of  the 
bureaus  and  not  in  touch  with  their  administrative  needs. 

Chiefs  of  bureaus  controlling  purchasing  and  contracting  officers 
should  also  control  the  means  to  effect  prompt  payment  oi  obliga- 
tions and  the  policies  relating  thereto,  which  in  large  measure  a^ct 
the  prices  they  must  pay. 

This  prompt-payment  business  is  a  very  important  matter.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Engineer  Department  always  to  pay  just  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  a  bill  was  rendered.  We  have  got  a  reputa- 
tion for  that,  and  actually  in  certain  cases  we  can  show  that  the 
charges  to  the  Engineer  Department  have  been  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  less  than  the  charges  to  other  departments,  simply  because  we 
pay  promptly;  and  during  this  war  Uiat  vas  particularly  evidenced, 
because  we  stated  frequently  in  the  proposals  that  were  sent  out  that 
we  would  pay  within  a  certain  time,  and  the  bills  that  were  rendered 
provided  for  such  and  such  a  decrease,  if  paid  within  a  certain  time, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  when  we  did  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  smallest  cost  by  prompt  payment. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  we  are  all  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
your  suggestion  to  strike  out  section  7. 
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Gra.  Bi^ACK.  Yes»  sir. 

Mr.  McKsNziE.  Would  you  suggest  any  other  change  in  the  law 
in  lieu  of  it? 

Gen.  BukCK.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it.  The  practice  before 
the  war  was  perfectly  good.  I  never  heard  of  any  objection  made 
to  it,  and  I  do  not  see  any  object  in  having  this.  The  only  coordina- 
tion which  is  shown  to  be  needed  is  that  of  estimates.  The  Secretary 
of  War  did  consolidate  estimates  and  did  order  reductions  prior  to 
the  war.  Perhaps  by  having  the  finance  department  do  that,  he 
might  get  a  little  closer  work;  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that  for 
coordinating  purposes  a  very  small  finance  department  would  be 
advantageous,  but  for  operations,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is 
not  advantageous.  I  am  sure  the  Ordnance  Department  will  tell 
you  the  same  thing. 

The  Paymaster's  Department  of  the  Army  pays  all  the  Army 
just  as  it  pays  the  bills.  About  1914,  I  think  it  was,  they  started  to 
consolidate  all  payments  under  Army  appropriations  through  the 
pay  department.  I  was  stationed  then  at  Governors  Island.  There 
was  a  zone  paymaster  who  handled  the  accounts  outside  of  the  £n- 
g:ineer  Department  accounts,  and  I  know  that  the  ordnance  officer 
on  Governors  Island  complained  very  bitterly  that  his  workmen 
could  not  get  paid  in  time.  In  the  Army  pay  frequently  the  sol- 
diers were  never  paid  until  the  middle  of  the  close  of  a  month. 

Now,  you  have  got  a  soldier  and  you  can  hold  him,  and  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  to  him  anyway,  but  with  a  civilian,  if 
you  want  to  hold  a  civilian  workman,  you  have  got  to  pay  him 
promptly,  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  pay  is  due,  or  you  can 
not  hold  him.  They  need  their  money,  and  they  have  a  right  to  it, 
and  prompt  payment  comes  in  there  very  handily.  Over  consolida- 
tion is  just  as  Dad  as  overorganization ;  it  worlra  badly,  and  I  can 
see  absolutely  no  economy  whatever  that  has  resulted  to  us  from 
these  things.  I  have  found  tlie  reverse.  I  had  all  kinds  of  trouble 
some  months  ago,  over  the  fact  that  I  had  reported  to  Congress  that 
there  were  certain  engineer  needs  for  engineer  equipment  and  for 
operations  in  the  field.  After  these  departments  of  PurchasCj  Stor- 
age and  Traffic  and  finance  were  taken  over,  those  appropriations 
were  in  a  measure  taken  out  of  my  hands,  and  in  a  number  of  in- 
stance^ I  found  that  instead  of  having  a  balance  of  so  much  unappor- 
ropriation  to  purchases  for  the  Purchase  Department,  over  which  I 
ad  no  control  whatever,  and  still  you  had  a  right  to  hold  me  respon- 
sible for  a  full  accounting  for  everything,  every  penny  that  you 
^ave  me. 

If  you  let  someone  else  do  it,  how  can  I  be  held  responsible?  I 
could  not  even  tell  what  the  proportion  of  the  appropriation  Con- 
gress had  made  directly  for  the  Engineer  Department  was.  Col. 
Jansen  is  in  charge  of  the  finance  department  in  my  office.  By  the 
way.  the  finance  department  of  the  En^eer  Department,  which 
has  handled  in  the  past  all  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Engineer  De- 
partment, I  mean  in  time  of  peace,  for  both  military  and  civil 
works,  hatl  always  been  one  officer  and  a  small  force  of  clerks.  When- 
the  finance  department  was  formed  I  was  asked  to  send  them  three 
or  four  officMB,  as  well  as  a  number  of  clerks.  I  could  ^ve  then 
but  one.  I  gave  them  my  chief  clerk  to  help  them  out.  That  is  all 
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I  could  do.  Col.  Jansen  administers  the  finance  department  of  the 
Engineer  Department,  other  than  railway  purchases,  which  are 
made  in  Col.  Wright's  department. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  you  suggest  that  your  own  department  is 
put  to  a  fi^at  deal  of  uncertainty  and  disturbing  sense  of  responsi- 
bility becK>use  you  are  not  kept  aware  of  the  situation  of  your 
finances  under  the  appropriations.  We  have  experienced  exactly 
that  same  difficulty  here  in  this  committee  in  a  somewhat  reverse 
order,  perhaps;  that  is  to  say,  after  having  passed  the  Army  ap- 
propriation bill,  as  the  result  of  listening  to  testimony  from  various 
bureau  chiefs  and  administrative  officers  in  the  department,  we 
thought  we  had  written  into  law  an  express,  explicit,  and  limited 
appropriation  of  money  for  specific  things,  and  we  supposed  that  was 
the  end  of  that  expenditure  when  that  money  had  been  so  expended, 
only  to  find  in  cases  where  we  took  up  in  a  critical  way  with  each 
of  these  heads  again  the  question  of  wnat  had  become  or  the  money 
that  had  been  appropriated  for  a  specific  thing,  that  they  had,  imder, 
we  may  say,  section  so-and-so  of  the  bill  providing  for  lanterns, 
wicks,  and  oil,  spent  so  much  for  lantems,  wicks,  and  oil,  and  then 
over  on  page  623  there  was  an  item  for  grea^  in  some  other  appro- 
priation out  of  which  would  come  a  few  more  thousand  dollars  to  run 
on  these  lanterns,  wicks,  and  oil,  and  over  in  another  place  there 
would  be  another  little  item  that  somebody  had  construed  to  mean 
lantems,  wicks,  and  oil,  although  it  might  have  been  anything  else, 
and  so  on,  all  the  way  through,  we  found  that  while  we  did  not  in- 
tend always  to  give  away  so  much  money  for  that  purpose,  it 
nmoimted  to  the  fact  that  we  had  given  away  a  great  deal  more  uian 
we  had  intended  to. 

Now,  is  there  a  possibility  that  under  some  system  corresponding 
to  the  centralization  of  the  finances  in  the  War  Department,  that 
abuses  could  be  checked  and  stopped?  If  I  mav  continue,  just  to 
make  myself  clear,  if  the  Department  had  a  provision  outlining  this 
total  payment  for  lantems,  wicks,  and  oil,  they  might  have  had  a  very 
fair  representation  of  that  sum  in  one  item,  and  Uien  we  would  have 
known  where  it  went. 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  preventing  that 
kind  of  abuse,  and  that  is  having  the  officers  keep  faith  with  Con- 
gress, and  as  far  as  T  know  that  has  been  the  prime  endeavor  of  cur 
department.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other  departments, 
but  I  know  that  we  endeavor  absolutely  to  keep  faith. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  that  kind  of  keeping  faith.  We 
came  to  you  gentleman  last  spring  and  said  that  in  order  to  provide 
for  certain  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  Engineer  depot,  we  vould 
like  to  take  the  clerks  and  employees  directly  on  that  work  into  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  requested  your  authority  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $225,000  a  year  for  that  kind  of  service.  As  the 
bill  was  drawn,  the  wording  was  very  broad.  You  will  find  tliat  in 
the  administration,  when  we  came  to  check  up,  our  pay  roll  for  that 
is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $132,000,  and  tnat  is  uie  strictest  kind 
of  a  strict  construction,  based  on  the  statements  made  in  the  hear- 
ing, and  although  I  have  a  balance  amounting  to  the  difference  be- 
tween $132,000  and  $225,000  that  I  was  authorized  to  spend  in  my 
office,  we  are  actually  doing  our  office  work  short  of  stenographers, 
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because  those  st«no^phers  are  needed  for  the  general  office  work 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  not  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which 
we  had  come  to  you. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  amounts  to  this.  Without,  of  course,  making  the 
frivolous  or  ill-considered  charge  of  bad  faith,  which  is  an  inherited 
I>ractice  largely,  and  for  which  no  particular  person  or  persons  iden- 
tified with  tne  service  is  responsible,  it  comes  to  the  pomt,  using  my 
illustration,  where  an  appropriation  for  lanterns,  wicks,  and  c.i!, 
becomes  an  appropriation  for  a  veritable  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  rub  it  to  get  enchanted  castles  and  everything 
else  out  of  it,  and  the  committee  is  getting  tired  of  it.  If  there  was 
more  good  faith  in  submitting  estimates,  more  liberal  appropriations 
would  be  considered  and  granted  by  the  committee,  because  it  would 
know  just  the  limits  of  its  own  responsibility  for  an  appropriation, 
and  could  then  in  honor  and  good  faith  demand  some  limit  to  the 
expenditure  and  the  appropriation,  and  some  accountability  for  it. 

Gen.  Black.  May  I  invite  your  attention  to  one  thing  by  which 
we  have  endeavored  in  our  department,  in  our  payments  to  overcome 
that.  You  are  good  enough  to  make  for  us  an  appropriation  for  the 
engineer  equipment  and  another  appropriation  for  engineer  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  putting  it  in  just  in  those  words.  We  come  before 
you  in  support  of  those  estimates  with  a  very  detailed  statement  as 
nearly  as  we  can,  of  the  objects  for  which  that  expenditure  is  to  be 
made,  with  the  approximate  amounts  of  each  one.  Then,  we  try  to 
stick  to  it,  and  I  think  that  if  you  can  legitimately  bunch  appropria- 
tions in  that  way,  that  you  wiU  probably  not  have  that  thing  to  con- 
tend with.  Here  is  a  certain  object,  and  vou  are  willing  to  pay  ho 
much  per  annum  for  the  carrying  out  of  tkat  object.  It  really  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  you  whether  they  buy  four  needles  and 
two  spools,  or  two  spools  and  four  needles,  so  long  as  they  do  it  for 
the  same  money. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  I  think  this  proves  too  what  some  of  us  have  long 
thought  here,  that  the  appropriation  bill  is  a  somewhat  historic 
growth  in  its  language.  Terms  that  have  once  •meant  something 
have  come  by  long  custom  and  experience  now  to  mean  something 
else,  or  hAve  to  mean  it  in  order  to  properly  finance  the  Army, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  have  a  division  of  the  text  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Gen.  Buck.  Yes,  sir*  I  think  so.  Let  me  suggest  one  trouble 
that  we  Imve  in  coming  before  you,  and  that  is  these  limitations.  l.t 
is  a  ve^y  easy  matter  to  get  an  appropriation  for  any  item  that  has 
once  appeared  in  the  bill,  but  it  would  be  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  a  new  item  inserted,  no  matter  how  meritorious  it  is. 

Mr.  Qkees^  It  would  be  a  simple  proposition  if  we  were  financing 
the  thing  out  of  our  own  private  funds,  but  here  we  are  responsible 
to  the  people  from  whom  the  money  comes. 

Gen.  Black.  Taking  sections  8  and  9,  these  should  be  modified. 
The  transportation  of  the  army  should  be  supervised  and  coordinated 
by  a  section  of  the  General  Staff.  The  actual  work  of  transportation 
should  be  carried  on  by  various  agencies.  Where  civil  carriers  are 
used  the  duties  of  a  transportation  bureau  should  be  limited  to  the 
ordinary  work  of  shipping  and  receiving  agents.  Where  Govern- 
ment owned  and  operated  agencies  are  used,  these  should  be  con- 
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solidated  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  transportation  corps 
in  RO  far  as  the  other  requirements  of  the  service  will  permit.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  wagon  transportation  and  motor  trans- 
portation should  not  be  operate  as  distinct  branches  of  the  Trans- 
portation Corps.  Similarly  where  wat«r  transportation  is  Govern- 
ment owned  and  operated,  this  should  be  by  another  branch,  or 
where  railways  are  so  used  in  the  service  of  supply  in  rear  of  areas 
of  operation.  In  the  areas  of  operations  and  tor  construction  work 
other  provision  should  be  made  as  was  found  necessary  in  the  late 
war. 

In  other  words,  what  I  mean  bv  that  is  just  this,  that  in  the  area 
at  the  front  the  construction  and  operation  of  railroads  under  fire 
had  to  be  done  by  troops,  and  they  were  done  by  Engineer  troops. 
When  we  got  to  the  rear  of  the  front,  in  the  base  sections,  and 
the  service  of  supply,  there  was  no  longer  that  imperative  need  for 
the  operation  of  railroads  by  the  troops,  but  it  was  found  over  there 
on  the  other  side  that  civilian  employees  could  not  well  be  cared 
for;  that  the  disciplinary  methods  of  the  Army  enabled  troops  to  be 
supplied  even  on  tnat  kind  of  civil  work  much  easier  than  you  could 
handle  civilians,  so  that  again  troops  were  desirable.  When  our 
railroad  regiments  were  first  formed,  the  first  that  were  made  were 
nine,  which  were  organized  at  the  direct  request  of  the  English  and 
French  commissions  which  came  over  here  almost  immediately  after 
we  entered  into  the  war,  and  they  requested  that  these  regiments  be 
sent  to  them  for  their  use,  and  they  were  organized  and  sent  over 
for  that  purpose,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  time  they  got  over 
there,  which  was  in  August,  1917,  our  own  needs  became  great,  and 
so  only  a  few  of  those  were  actually  sent  to  the  English  and  French. 
Even  the  first  sapper  recimfflits  that  went  over  were  used  where  they 
were  most  needed,  in  uie  rear.  Then,  as  we  got  further  into  the 
trouble,  these  same  men  were  utilized  forward  in  the  zone  of  adduce. 

Then,  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  these  same  men  a^ain,  while 
the  other  troops  were  resting,  were  put  in  the  service  of  the  rear 
a^in.  You  had  an  interchangeability  and  elasticity  which  enabled 
those  men  to  bo  utilized  as  no  other  troops  were,  because  they  had 
no  rest  period.  Our  engineers  were  kept  where  they  were  most 
needed,  when  they  were  most  needed,  and  as  they  were  most  needed. 
The  railroad  operating  regiments  constructed  some  of  the  depots 
and  the  sapper  troops  constructed  some  of  the  ports,  and  they  were 
used  anywhere,  everywhere,  and  all  the  time.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  say  that  some  of  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  system 
should  not  be  under  the  Transportation  Corps,  because  you  have  got 
to  have  the  same  thing  for  the  engineers,  and  it  is  better  to  use 
them,  but  operating  under  the  general  control  of  the  Transportation 
Corps. 

For  example^  taking  the  question  of  the  operation  of  railroat^ 
there  is  an  exceedingly  good  reason  why  in  the  actual  zone  which  is 
under  fire,  the  railroads  must  be  operated  by  troops  who  are  under 
the  control  of  the  chief  engineer.  When  they  advance,  and  that 
particular  area  becomes  quiet,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  the 
chief  engineer  of  that  division  or  corps  or  whatever  it  ma.y  be  to 
operate  them,  and  the  operation  by  those  same  men  then  would  be 
taken  over  by  the  transportation  omcer.  He  would  control,  but  the 
men  would  remain  tiie  same. 
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Here  in  our  camps,  if  we  evei-  get  them  ^ing  af^ain,  the  big  can- 
tonments, a  very  naarked  economy  in  transportation  can  be  elected 
by  the  use  of  li^ht  railway's.  Those  light  railways  would  form  the 
most  excellent  training  pomt  for  railroad  troops  and  those  engineers 
who  build  such  railroads  and  who  operate  them  should  be  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  but  all  of  the  transportation  of  that  particular 
cantonment,  wagon,  motor  truck,  railway,  and  everything  else,  should 
be  under  the  control  of  officei-s  of  the  Transportation  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  (Jeneral.  who  operated  the  railroads  in  Europe 
around  the  ports  of  debarkation  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Those  were  all  under  the  railway,  transportation 
service,  were  they  not? 

Col.  YouNOBEBQ.  The  French. 

The  Chairman.  Your  troops  built  those  roads,  as  I  understand? 
Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  when  completed,  they  were  turned 
over  to  the  railroad  transportation  service? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  Gen.  Atterbury  went  over  there  first  as  a 
civilian,  and  was  made  a  general  officer,  and  he  then  took  charge  of 
the  railway  troops  that  were  operating  the  railroads  in  the  quiet 
zones,  and  after  a  time  he  had  some  of  those  railway  troops  actually 
transferred  to  the  transportation  department.  I  alwa^  thought 
that  was  a  mistake,  because  we  had  to  have  two  different  sets  of  men 
who  were  not  interchangeable  at  all,  operating  and  building  in 
France,  but  I  think  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Atterbury  and  the 
operation  of  those  railroads  under  Gen.  Atterbury  were  entirely 
correct,  entirely  so,  wherever  the  pereonnel  came  from. 

Now,  section  10,  page  10,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  Medical  Department :  The  Medical  I>q;Htrtment  shall  conal8t  of  one 
Sni^eon  Gmeral,  with  the  rank  of  major  general ;  two  Assistant  Surgeon  Gen- 
erals, with  the  rank  of  hrlgndier  goieral. 

And  then  following  the  text  as  printed. 

With  regard  to  section  11,  this  would  nullify  a  number  of  laws 
enacted  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  suggested  that  lines  6  and  7, 
page  12,  should  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  Corps  of  Englneera:  The  Corps  of  Bnglneera  shall  con^st  of  one 
Chief  of  Engineers,  with  the  rank  of  major  general,  who  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  next  .two  lower  grades  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  two  assistant 
Chiefs  of  En^eers  with  the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  next  lower  grade, 

etc.,  including  the  personnel  shown  in  the  appended  Tables  B  and 
A. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  following  be  added  to  section  11,  line 
7,  page  13,  m  accordance  with  the  existing  law  and  practice : 

Engineer  troops  and  the  Engineer  ofilcers  on  duty  therewith  shall  form 
part  of  the  line  of  the  Army,  as  these  terms  are  nsed  in  this  and  other  acts. 

That  is  simply  a  precautionary  measure,  of  which  I  spoke  this 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  take  it,  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  language 
of  the  national-defense  act? 

Gen.  Bi^ck.  Yes,  sir;  keeping  that  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers., 
I  think  the  administration  womd  be  better  if  there  could  be  two 
assistant  chiefis  of  oigineers. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand,  of  course,  you  would  prefer  to 
have  tlie  number  of  officers  that  you  have  mentioned,  but  tJie  language 
of  the  section  should  refer  always  to  the  chief  of  the  particular 
con)s  about  which  we  are  concerned  9 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  consist  of 
27,181  enlisted  men  and  1,159  officers,  including  band  leaders  and 
chaplains.  It  provides  approximately  547,160  enlisted  men  and 
29,576  officers  for  the  whole  Armv,  exclusive  of  the  Philippine 
Scouts,  but  including  the  Medical  Department  and  unassignea  re- 
cruits. From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  Engineer  enlisted 
strength  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  whole,  andTUie  Engineer 
officer  strength  is  1^  than  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  Army.  When 
the  armistice  was  signed,  the  Engineer  troops  numbered,  about  10.8 
per  cent  of  the  whole  Army.  As  the  Engineers  were  organized 
and  shipped  to  France  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  other  branches 
of  the  service,  the  strength  of  the  Engineers  overseas  was  actually 
about  12^  per  cent  of  the  overseas  force.  In  a  call  for  50,000  men 
to  be  sent  overseas  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  armisti<%, 
5,000  Engineers  were  stipulated  by  the  ^^r  Department.  It  was 
thus  recognized  that  the  Engineers  should  comprise  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  Army. 

Immediately  after  the  war  a  boaid  of  Engineer  officers  was  con- 
vened overseas  to  consider  the  question  of  organization  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  officers  comprising  the  board  were  all 
officers  of  experience  in  the  war.  Their  recommendations  are  a 
real  war  proauct,  not  merely  views  based  on  theory.  The  recom- 
mendations made  by  that  board  are  the  basis  of  Tables  A  and  B. 
Those  tables  show  that  the  Engineer  enlisted  men  would  form  about 
9  per  cent  of  the  whole  Army,  and  the  Engineer  officers  would  form 
le^  than  9  per  cent  of  the  total  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  labor  battalions  we  had  on  tJie  other 
side  xinder  Engineer  officers  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Some  of  them,  and  some  were  not.  Those  labor 
troops,  I  would  say,  should  be  considered  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Army,  and  should  be  perpetuated.  In  fact,  I  thmk  that  the  in- 
clusion of  any  so-called  pioneer  infantry  should  be  abolished,  and 
instead  of  that  labor  troops  put  in.  Before  we  got  labor  troops  over 
there  we  were  forced  to  mate  a  very  uneconomical  and  very  wrong 
use  of  skilled  labor,  and  it  is  of  record  that  a  graduate  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  the  water-supply  regiment,  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances, had  to  dig  his  own  ditches.  He  was  perfectly  able  to  do  it, 
and  he  did  it,  and  did  it  very  creditably  and  very  well,  but  much  better 
results  could  have  been  obtained  if  he  had  not  had  to  dig  them  but  had 
had  some  picked  laboring  men  to  do  that. 

The  bill  provides  little  or  nothing  for  peace-time  technical  activi- 
ties of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Quarry,  forestry,  mining,  eJectrical, 
and  mechanical  engineer  military  units  were  used  in  France,  but  need 
not  be  continued  as  military  organizations  in  time  of  peace.  Among 
its  other  functions  in  France  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  charged  by 
,G.  H.  _Q.  orders  with  the  development  and  technical  operation  of 
searchlights  and  of  sound  and  flash-ranging  equipment.  Xo  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  bill  to  continue  its  activities  along  these  lines. 
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It  is  true  that  the  General  Staff  has  decided  that  sound  and  flash 
ranging  and  searchlight  operations  are  not  a  proper  function  of  the 
Engineers.  They  hare  been  turned  over  to  the  Coast  Artillery;  why, 
we  never  learned.   It  is  just  one  of  the  things  that  was  done. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Before  you  get  away  from  that  question  of  labor 
troops,  do  you  advise  putting  some  provision  in  the  law  providing 
for  the  enlistment  of  men  in  the  labor  battalions  or  regim^ts) 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  do,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  them,  because  there  was  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint  or  criticism  by  srane  of  the  men  who  thought  they  had  enlisted 
as  soldiers,  and  then  were  put  to  building  concret«  roads,  especially 
down  here  in  Virginia.  If  they  enlisted  as  laborers,  they  would  prob- 
ably be  satisfied. 


any  more  than  it  does  outside  to  put  skilled  mechanics  at  laborer's 
work,  and  the  Army,  especially  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  COTapara- 
tively  small  train^  army,  should  be  made  up  of  trained  men 
who  will  be  able  to  train,  and  if  they  have  too  much  laboring  work, 
they  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Does  it  not  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  enlisted 
ranks? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.  Taking  the  very  subject  of  the  con- 
crete roads,  during  the  war,  when  the  sapper  regiments  were  training 
for  service  abroad,  and  as  a  part  of  their  training  they  learned  how  to 
build  concrete  roads  by  actually  constructing  them,  there  was  no 
complaint  whatever  about  that.  That  complaint  came  afterwards, 
when  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  learning  something  for  use  at 
the  front. 

In  the  same  way  they  built  down  there  a  railroad  from  Accotink. 
I  wish  I  could  have  taken  you  gentlemen  over  it,  because  you  would 
have  seen  some  very  high  trestles  and  some  very  fine  road  building. 
One  of  those  trestles  was  built  by  a  New  York  National  Guard 
regiment,  and  they  built  it  very  willingly,  although  they  did  it  in 
severe"  hot  weather,  and  it  was  strictly  severe  laboring  work,  because 
they  felt  they  were  learning  something  that  would  be  of  use  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  whole  branch  was  built  just  in  that  way  while 
training  Engineer  troops  for  the  other  side,  and  I  have  never  heard 
a  man  complain  about  it,  not  a  single  one,  because  it  was  done  as 
training,  for  training  purposes,  but  when  it  somes  to  mere  druggery 
of  road  building  ana  using  soldiers  for  that  kind  of  thing,  they  do 
kick. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  telling  us  is  exceedingly  intei'esting 
and  important.  We  want  to  get  every  ^ade  of  opinion  on  this  bill. 
It  is  evident  to  us  that  you  have  made  a  critical  study  of  the  priding 
measure,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  you  on 
it,  but  probably  it  is  a  little  late  now.  Can  you  come  back  to-morrow 
morning? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  quite  at  your  service.  I  would  like 
to  add  one  more  thing  right  here,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Kahn.  I  just  spoke 
of  the  searchlight  work  having  been  taken  away  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  without  our  being  told  why.  The  history  of  that  work  is 
this:  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  <^icer,  indeed,  back  in  the 
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seventies,  the  Enjjineers  began  to  get  searchliglits  for  use  in  our  sea- 
coast  defenses.  By  the  way,  the  fii-st  use  of  searchlights  in  war  since 
the  time  of  ancient  Greece  was  made  by  Gen.  Gilmore,  a  former 
Engineer  officer  at  Fort  Wagner.  From  that  time  on  the  produc- 
tion of  searchlights  and  the  development  of  seai'chlights  for  use  in 
our  coa.st  defenses  rested  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  We  also, 
quite  some  time  previous  to  the  war,  began  the  development  of  field 
searchlights,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  had  a  number  of 
them.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1916,  knowing  that  wo 
might  go  into  it,  and  knowing  that  seai-chlights  required  a  long  time 
to  build,  I  directed  that  we  enter  into  a  contract  for  a  lot  of  seaix?h- . 
lights,  so  when  the  war  came  on  we  were  supplied.  They  were  poor, 
but  they  were  as  good  as  anything  there  was  abroad.  We  went  right 
on  with  that  development,  and  the  result  is  that  to-day  the  search- 
lights developed  as  a  result  of  the  war  by  the  Americans  under  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  better  than  any  others  in  the  world.  There 
is  no  question  about  it  at  all.  We  continued  our  operations  over 
there,  and  they  were  used  q^uite  extensively  in  the  field  for  anti- 
aircraft work,  and  the  searchlight  barrage  was  found  to  be  even  more 
efficient  than  a  barrage  by  antiaircraft  guns,  so  that  the  whole  de- 
velopment antl  the  whole  work  was  carried  on  through  the  entii'e 
war  by  the  Engineers.  Now,  after  the  war  has  close<l,  for  some 
reason  not  disclosed  to  us,  it  has  been  arbitrarily  transfeiYed  over 
to  the  Coast  Artillery,  but  then  an  inconsistency  comes  in  and  we 
are  directed  to  go  ahead  and  develop  and  supply  searchlights. 

The  Chairsian.  Have  you  been  furnishing  th&se  searchlights  to 
any  branch  of  the  Army  for  antiaii-craft  defenses  in  this  country? 


The  Chairman.  Are  we  doing  anything  toward  building  up  an 
antiaircraft  defense? 

G^n.  Black.  Mr.  Kahn,  we  had  in  this  country  121  emplacements, 
with  guns  mounted  on  most  of  them,  with  searcli lights,  all  along  our 
coasts  here  during  the  war.  We  have  105  searchlights  on  hand  now 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  I  went  into  the  matter  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fense of  Paris,  and,  of  course,  they  had  a  very  extensive  defense.  I 
have  not  looked  into  the  matter  of  our  antiaircraft  defense,  but  I 
thought  we  had  not  done  very  much. 
Gen.  Black.  You  just  did  not  know  about  it. 
The  Chahchan.  We  had  not  done  very  much  up  to  the  time  when 
we  got  into  the  war. 
Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  very  little.* 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  matter  of  comment  in  the  committee  that 
the  thing  should  have  been  so  completely  overlooked,  and  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  that  condition  has  been  materially  bettered. 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  it  was  overlooked  than  you  think,  be- 
cause, unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  plans  for  the  antiaircraft 
defense  of  our  various  cities  were  prepared  in  1915  and  1916,  but  we 
were  slow  ^tting  the  antiaircraft  guns  out.  The  plans  were  all  <m 
hand,  and  in  the  summer  of  1917,  I  think  it  was,  we  actually  began 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  emplacements. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  in  1915  that  we  made  appropria- 
tion for  antiaircraft  defense,  and  it  was  not  used.  No  guns,  at  any 
rate,  were  manufactured  that  we  could  hear  about. 
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Col.  Abbot.  We  had  trouble  in  getting  plans  of  what  the  guns 
were  to  be.  We  could  not  build  the  emplacements  until  we  knew  what 
those  guns  were  to  be,  and  we  could  not  get  the  figures  on  that  for 
quite  a  while.  It  was  a  question  whether  Uiey  were  to  be  movable  or 
on  fixed  pedestal  mounts. 

The  Chaibman.  I  remember  distinctly  that  Uie  Navy  got  out  anti- 
aircraft guns  before  the  Army  did. 

.Gen.  Buck.  You  know,  Mr.  Kahn,  that  the  demands  on  the  Ord- 
nance Department  were  so  great  that  I  guess  it  came  in  with  anti- 
aircraft guns  like  everything  else.  But  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  plans  for  antiaircraft  defense  by  guns  and  by  search- 
lights, and  the  searchlight  is  considered  a  very  essential  part  of  it, 
were  modified  very  materially  as  the  war  progressed,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  war  there  were  certain  sections  which  were  practically 
absolutely  adequately  covered,  so  that  a  hostile  plane  could  not  get 
through,  and  I  think  you  would  be  greatly  interested  in  some  of  me 
reports  that  we  have  from  the  other  side  of  actual  operations,  which 
show  how  they  worked.  Some  of  those  came  to  us,  and  we  have  them. 

The  Chaieman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  some  of  them. 

Gen.  Black.  I  woulcl  be  very  glad  to  send  one  of  them  up.  There 
is  one  report  there  particularly  which  had  actually  traced  out  on  a 
map  the  course  of  the  airplane^,  and  you  will  see  how  they  shied  off 
from  the  lights.  The  chart  I  shall  append  to  this  testimony  shows 
paths  followed  by  enemy  airplanes  over  the  lighted  area  established 
oy  the  searchlights  of  Company  C,  56tb  Engineers.  The  search- 
lights are  placed  in  rows  across  the  front  to  be  defended.  The 
searchlights  in  each  row  are  staggered  with  respect  to  other  rows, 
so  that  at  least  three  searchlight  beams  may  be  placed  on  any  hostile 
airplane  which  is  illuminated.  Thus,  the  band  of  searchlights  forms 
a  lighted  area  over  which  a  hostile  plane  can  not  fly  without  great 
chances  of  being  illuminated  and  deposed  to  attack  of  our  pursuit 
planes,  antiaircraft  artillery,  and  machine-gim  fire.  During  the 
period  from  September  14  to  September  19  in  the  St,  Mihiel  attack, 
26  searchlights  operated  by  the  56th  Engineers  illuminated  54  hostile 
planes  for  an  average  period  of  slightly  more  than  two  and  one-half 
minutes.    (See  chart  marked  "  Enemy  bombing  activity.") 

Omitted  in  printing.  Will  be  found  on  file  as  exhibits  with  the 
committee.) 

The  Chaibhax.  Did  you  have  any  sound  detectors! 

Gen.  Bi*ACK.  They  were  developed  during  the  war.  The  sound- 
ranging  paraboloid  for  antiaircraft  was  not  perfected  until  close  on 
to  the  autumn  of  1918. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  that  allied  in  theory  to  the  sound-ranging  appa- 
ratus in  use  for  the  location  of  Artillery  batteries? 

Gen.  Black.  In  a  measure  it  is,  but  the  apparatus  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  But  the  theory? 

Gen.  Black.  It  is  somewhat  the  same  theory ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chaibhan.  And  ftlso  the  sound  detectors  used  on  vessels — 
trying  to  find  the  whereabouts  or  presence  of  a  submarine? 
Gen.  Bi^GK.  Tee,  sir. 
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Thtjbsdat,  October  e,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'dock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Goaeral,  when  we  adjourned  last  evening  you 
were  explaining  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  8287.  Will  you  kindly  con- 
tinue your  suggestions  as  to  the  provisions  of  that  measure! 

Gen.  Buck.  There  is  one  remark  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  I  proceed  with  a  discussion  of  the  bill. 

I  have  been  criticizing  a  measure  introduced  by  the  War  Demrt- 
ment  with  all  the  force  I  could.  It  is  due  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  also  to  this  committee  to  know  that  some  weeks  ago  I  went  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  informed  him  that  my  views  were  not  at 
aU  in  harmony  with  this  proposed  measure,  and  that  I  would  lil» 
to  appear  before  the  Military  Committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  He  told  me  that  he  was  most  anxious  that  I  should  appear 
before  those  committees,  and  also  that  I  should  speak  most  freely  to 
them  and  give  in  full  my  views  on  this  matter,  because  he  said,  "  I 
am  very  anxious  that  whatever  bill  is  framed  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Arm;^  shall  be  a  bill  framed  in  full  Imowledge  of  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  it" 

I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you  that,  and  then.  I  want  to  mention 
something  further,  that  although  I  have  been  questioning  and  criti- 
cizing certain  acts  that  have  been  performed  by  order  of  those  in 
authority,  the  attitude  of  the  Engineer  Department  and  of  myself 
has  been  that  an  order  given  by  competent  authority  is  an  order 
that  must  be  obeyed  and  obeyed  loyally.  I  know  of  no  personal 
feeling  whatever  between  myself  and  the  officers  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  and  the  other  officers  in  authority  in  the  War  Department,  and 
I  would  like  you  to  please  consider  what  I  have  said  as  being  a 
statement  of  principles,  to  a  higher  authority,  of  things  done,  with- 
out any  personal  feeling  in  regard  to  anyone.  There  is  no  per- 
sonality entering  into  this  matter  at  all.  I  have  no  complaint  to 
make  of  personal  treatment  by  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  understands  your  position  in  the 
matter  thoroughly,  and  I  want  to  supplement  what  you  say  by  stat- 
ing that  the  Chief  of  Staff  also  stated  to  this  committee,  as  did  ihb 
Secretary  of  War,  that  he  welcomed  criticism  and  suggestion,  and 
the  department  itself  will  never  hold  it  against  any  officer  who 
frankly  states  his  views  on  the  various  issues  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Gen.  Black.  I  had  read  some  paragraphs  as  to  the  proportion 
of  engineering  troops  required  in  the  service,  and  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that,  that  whereas  abroad  in  France  it  was  found  that 
12^  per  cent  of  the  entire  overseas  force  should  be  engineers,  and 
whereas  it  was  found  in  the  war  that  of  the  total  number  of  men 
called  into  the  service  the  proportion  of  Engineer  troops  numbered 
about  lOJ  per  cent  of  the  entire  Army,  under  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization it  is  to  be  cut  down  to  less  than  5  per  cent.  Subsequently, 
when  they  considered  calling  for  50,000  men  they  again  put  the  pro- 
portion of  Engineer  troops  at  10  per  cent.  It  is  perfectly  evid^t 
from  our  study  that  the  strength  of  the  Engineer  enlisted  force 
should  form  at  least  9  per  cent  of  the  total  enlisted  fqrce  and  that 
the  strength  of  the  Engineer  officers  should  fo^cftypciO^^Qf  the 
total  number  of  officers. 
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The  Chairman.  You  believe  that  any  number  of  men  or  officers 
less  thui  9  per  cent  of  the  total  would  not  make  for  a  well-balanced 
Army  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  BiACK.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  belief  is  based-  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  bill,  of  course,  assumes  to 
provide  for  an  Army  of  576,000  officere  and  men. 

Gen.  Black.  Now,  as  to  the  total  number  of  officers  and  men  I 
am  not  specially  inter^ted,  because  that  will  depend  on  a  great 
many  other  considerations,  some  of  which  I  will  discuss  later  on. 
But  whatever  force  there  is  it  should  be  a  balanced  force,  and  the 
actual  experience  of  the  war,  not  only  in  our  service  but  in  other 
services,  showend  a  balanced  force  can  not  be  obtained  unless  the 
percentage  of  Engineer  troops  is  about  9. 

The  Chairman.  My  purpose  in  asking  j^ou  about  that  matter  is 
this:  Section  11,  which  you  were  considering,  provides  for  a  cer- 
tain force  which  you  say  is  largely  below  9  per  cent  of  the  Army, 
as  provided  for  by  this  bill. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  does  provide,  according  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  for  an  Army  of  576,000  officers  and  men.  So  that  if  the 
committee  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  itself  to  cut  down  that 
force,  any  force  of  engineers  we  might  provide  for  ought  to  be  9 
per  cent  of  the  total  force  provided  for.  That  was  your  suggestion  K 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  That,  in  your  opinion,  would  give  the  proper 
balance? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  discussed  the  recent  transfer  of 
sound  and  flash  ranging  searchlight  operations  from  the  Engineers 
to  other  branches,  and  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  warranted 
by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

I  will  now  take  up  a  discussion  of  the  military  operations  of  the 
forces  in  the  field. 

Mr.  James.  You  gave  several  illustrations  yesterday  where  the 
Overman  Act  did  not  work  out  as  far  as  saving  money  was  con- 
cerned, in  peace  times.  I  think  at  the  beginning  of  your  statement 
you  also  said  if  the  war  had  lasted  two  or  three  months  longer  it 
would  have  shown  where  the  weakness  was  in  the  Overman  Act  in 
time  of  war.  Are  ^-ou  going  to  put  anything  in  the  record  to  show 
what  particular  thing  you  meant? 

Gen.  Black.  It  was  not  the  Overman  Act;  it  was  the  action  taken 
under  the  Overman  Act,  the  mistaken  action. 

Mr.  Ja3kes.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Gen.  Black.  Wliat  I  meant  there  was  that  if  the  war  had  con- 
tinued longer  the  forces  in  France  would  have  found  that  they 
could  not  get  their  supplies  with  the  promptness  and  of  the  kind 
that  was  required. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember,  Mr.  James,  we  went  to  the 
House  and  came  back,  and  at  that  time  Gen.  Black  was  still  testifying 
and  I  think  he  cited  two  or  three  instances  along  the  line  you  spe^ 
of,  and  I  think  you  will  find  them  in  the  hearings. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  stated,  as  I  recollect.  General,  that  you  had 
never  been  consulted,  nor  had  any  of  the  officers  in  your  dejgi^ijri^f^ 
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been  consulted  about  the  provisions  of  this  bill  affecting  the  Engineer 
Corps,  or  about  this  bill  before  it  was  introduced  in  Congress? 
(leH.  Blac  k.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  appreciate  whatyou  have  just  said,  that  it  was 
understood  with  the  Secretary  of  War  that  you  should  freely  state 
your  personal  views  in  regard  to  it,  but  I  must  say  that  I  feel  incom- 
petent as  one  member  of  this  committee,  without  speaking  for  tlie 
other  members,  to  pass  upon  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  different 
heads  of  the  various  departments  in  the  War  Department,  and  per- 
sonally I  should  feel  a  great  deal  more  comfortable  if  the  high  rank- 
ing officers  of  the  Army  had  had  intimate  conferences  with  one  an- 
other and  if  their  conflicting  claims  had  been  thrashed  out  before 
the  chief  executive  of  the  department  before  those  conflicting  claims 
were  brought  here. 

I  am  bound  to  say  it  is  quite  confusing  to  me  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  to  hear  the  different  points  of  view  of  officers  when  I  real- 
ized that  they  have  not  themselves  conferred  about  these  very  vital 
and  important  matters  before  they  came  here.  I  should  have  thought 
that  all  these  matters  would  have  been  thrashed  out  by  the  executive 
of  the  War  Department  and  that  he  would  have  consulted  with  the 
officers  and  had  foimulated  an  executive  policy  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  his  department  before  all  this  confusion  was  created  in  the 
legislative  body,  uecause  I  feel  that  laymen  are  not  competent  to 
pass  upon  these  things  in  the  first  instance.  That  is  simply  my  point 
of  view. 

Gen.  Black.  You  can  understand  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice 
to  your  superior  on  a  thing  you  do  not  know  is  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  appreciate  the  helplessness  you  find  yourself  in, 
General. 

Gen.  Black.  I  think,  sir,  that  you  will  find  that  the  views  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  of  the  Chief  of  the  Quarter- 
master Department,  and  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  the  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer,  of  the  Inspector  General,  and  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  can  not  include  in  that  list 
the  views  of  the  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff,  all  coincide  very  closely. 

I  can  say  personally  that  Gen.  Williams  and  Gen.  Burr,  who  is 
Chief  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  and  Gen.  Ireland 
and  myself  have  been  in  consultation  a  number  of  times  since  this  bill 
was  introduced,  and  I  think  we  are  in  very  close  accord  on  the  general 
principles. 

Mr.  Kbarns.  Were  any  of  these  gentlemen  whom  you  have  just 
named  consulted  before  this  bill  was  prepared  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  can  not  say,  sir.  I  only  know  that  I  was  not 
Mr.  Kearns.  I  thought  they  may  nave  disclosed  that  in  your 
various  conferences. 

Gen.  Bl<\ck.  The  general  impression  that  I  liave  had  

Mr.  Kbarns  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  we  have  found  any- 
body, with  one  ex<»ption,  among  the  men  who  have  te^ified  here 
who  was  consulted  before  this  bill  was  prepared.  The  Secretary 
of  War  did  say  he  was  consulted,  and  he  has  been  practically  the 
only  one. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  developed  in  .the. hearings 
that  a  bill  had  been  prepared  which  was  tli^^'f^WcrVe^ite  a 
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number  of  offieei^  of  the  General  Staff.  It  proposed  to  line  out  a 
policj  for  the  War  Department  to  take  ud.  But  that  was  cast  aside 
when  it  was  presented  to  the  Chief  of  dtaff,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence as  I  recall  it,  and  then  two  or  three  officers  framed  tliis  legis- 
lation and  it  was  sent  up  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affaii^  as  a  tentative  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what 
officers  prepared  the  ^t  proposition  defining  a  policy  for  the 
Army,  nor  liave  we  been  able  to  find  out  who  the  onicers  are  who 
prepared  this  bill.   That  is  the  situation. 

But  the  Secretiuy  of  War  was  very  frank  and  stated  that  it  was 
a  tentative  matter  that  would  have  to  be  thrashed  out  and  put  into 
shape  after  the  committee  got  the  testimony  from  he  various  sources 
we  desire  to  hear. 

Mr.  Sanfoei).  I  hope  you  understand  my  point.  My  point  is  that 
it  seems  to  me  this  bill  is  either  the  policy  of  the  War  Department 
or  it  is  not,  and  my  notion  of  the  system  was  that  the  War  De- 
partment itself  would  initiate  a  policy  and  Congi*e.ss  would  ratifv' 
it  or  reject  it,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  for  Congress  itself,  through 
this  committee,  to  initiate  a  policy  of  the  War  Department.  I  think 
it  should  have  a  policy  of  its  own  and  should  come  here  to  have  it 
ratified,  rather  than  for  us  to  originate  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  find,  Mr.  Sanford,  when  you  have  been 
on  the  committee  for  some  years  that  the  conunittee  h'equently  lias 
to  write  legislation  for  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  say  that  I  regret  that  I  do  find  that.  1  think 
that  perhaps  that  has  been  one  of  the  faults  of  the  past,  but  T  hope 
it  will  not  continue  to  be  a  fault. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  I  think  that  on  matters  that  retjuire  expert  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  these  matters  we  should  be  guided  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  expert  officers  in  the  War  Department,  but  when  it  come^ 
to  matters  of  policy,  fixing  the  size  of  the  Anny.  and  matters  of 
that  character,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  proper  function  for  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  always  been  con.sidered  so. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  These  things  are  policies  with  reference  to  the 
administration  of  the  War  Department.  Tlie  conflict  here  is  in  the 
method  of  doing  business  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  bill  gives  us  something  to  shoot  at. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  importance  of  the  hearing  is  to  get  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairhax.  Gen.  Black  has  made  some  statements  to  this 
conunittee  that  were  exceedingly  valuable  information. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  So  far  as  our  discussion  has  brought  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  kindly  proceed  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Within  any  theater  of  military  operations  all  re- 
sources in  labor,  material,  and  transportation  are  subordinated  to 
the  primary  essential  of  defeating  the  enemy.  They  therefore  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  field, 
and  in  general  the  previously  existing  civilian  establishments  relative 
to  police,  judiciary,  and  the  like  are  continued  under  the  protection 
of  the  military  commander,  though  modified  in  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  adequate  milittury  control.  'The  experience  of  aU 
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time  has  demonstrated  thcf  necessity  of  making  the  militaiy  com- 
mander supreme;  power  is  centralized  to  the  utmost  decree,  organ- 
ization is  simplified,  and  duplication  and  overlaps  are  eliminated  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.  L#abor  is  organized  into  units  which  will 
fit  into  the  military  machine  and  which  will  facilitate  control  and 
coordination.  It  is  essential  that  stocks  of  material  and  labor  be 
I>ooled  and  placed  under  one  control  j  that  is,  a  director  of  construc- 
tion, or,  as  in  the  British  service,  a  director  of  works.  He  must  be  a 
man  of  high  professional  attainments,  not  only  a  skillful  eng^ew 
and  manager,  but  thorou^hl^  trained  as  well  in  the  art  of  war.  He 
must  have  a  full  appreciation  of  military  strat^y  and  tactics  in 
order  to  direct  his  construction  activities  in  support  of  military 
operations  against  the  enemy. 

In  accordance  with  these  conditions  it  is  the  practice  in  all  armies 
for  the  military  engineers  to  take  charge  of  construction  work  re- 
quired for  the  combatant  forces  at  the  front.  The  engineering 
organization  in  some  form  or  other,  closely  coordinated  with  the 
operations  at  the  front,  takes  charge  of  all  construction  activities  in 
the  rear  of  the  combatant  forces ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  line  of  com- 
munication, or,  as  designated  in  our  services  in  France,  in  the  terri- 
tory within  the  Services  of  Supply. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  our  Engineer  troops  were  sent  to  co- 
operate with  the  British  and  French! 

Gen.  Black.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  thev  serve^  under  our  own  office  or 
under  the  command  of  the  British  and  Fr^ch  officers? 

Gen.  Black.  They  served  under  the  superior  command  of  the 
French  and  British  officers.    For  instance,  the  Engineer  regiment 
before  it  had  gotten  fairly  into  working  shape  served  under  the 
British  in  bridge  construction  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cambrai: 
they  served  as  an  En^neer  raiment  under  the  control  of  the  chief  | 
en^:lneer  of  that  division  of  the  British  Army,  or  of  that  particular 
British  Army,  and  while  so  serving  you  remember  there  came  €hal 
disaster  where  our  troops  themselves  formed  a  part  of  the  fighting 
stren^h.    Just  as  in  the  early  part  of  thej  operation,  before  the  i 
American  armies  as  armies  got  into  direct  action  with  the  enemy,  | 
whole  divisions  of  our  troops  wer4  sent  to  the  British  or  French 
sectors  and  acted  under  the  command  of  the  higher  British  or  French 
■authorities. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  officers  in  command  of  a  regiment 
or  battalion,  whatever  they  might  have  been,  continued  in  tJ^eir 
commands,  taking  their  orders  from  the  fVench  or  British  higher 
officers  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  The  necessity  for  a  single  director  of  con- 
.struction  was  fully  exemplified  in  our  forces  in  France.  In  the 
beginning  the  Engineer  and  Air  Services  were  both  in  the  field  with 
separate  construction  forces  and  at  once  came  into  competition  with 
each  other  for  lumber,  cement^  stone,  sand,  gravel,  steel,  and  other 
commodities,  as  well  as  for  civilian  labor.  TaQ  prices  at  once  b^gan 
to  run  up,  and  this  again  brought  us  into  difficulties  with  the  French 
and  the  British,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  France  itself  but  also 
in  England,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
It  affected  supply  activities  in  the  United  Stajes^  ^h£r(y^^^*ench, 
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British,  and  Italians  were  already  competing  with  each  other  for 
munitions  of  war. 

These  circumstances  finally  led  to  the  organiaztion  of  an  interallied 
board  of  control,  which  made  allotment  of  supplies  to  the  various 
armies.  In  our  own  service  a  Division  of  Construction  and  Forestry 
was  formed  under  the  diief  engineer  American  Ezpeditionaiy  Forces, 
and  this  diviiuon  had  charge  of  all  construction  retquired  by  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Being  imder  a  single  head,  it 
was  readily  possible  wnwiever  any  emergency  arose  at  the  front 
to  increase  the  flow  of  supplies  and  to  send  forward  construction 
Engineer  troops  from  the  line  of  communication  to  assist  on  the 
construction  work  at  the  front.  Our  engineers  from  the  Service  of 
Supply  were  not  o.nly  sent  to  our  front  but  at  critical  times  were  also 
sent  to  the  British  and  French  sectors.  Contrarywise,  during  peri- 
ods of  inactivity  at  the  front  it  was  readily  possible  to  transKr  En- 
gineer and  labor  troops  from  forward  areas  and  employ  them  in  the 
development  of  urgently  needed  facilities  at  the  seaboard  or  at  other 
points  within  the  Services  of  Supply. 

The  Division  of  Construction  in  France  was  an  Engineer  activity 
and  was  necessarily  so  because  of  its  relation  to  military  operations. 
We  had  some  civilian  constructors  in  France  using  civilian  person- 
nel. Those  were  at  the  base  ports,  but  difficulties  were  raicountered 
in  their  administoation  and  discipline.  We  had  to  build  some  float- 
ing derricks  over  there,  and  we  had  also  to  put  up  some  oil  con- 
tainers, and  for  that  purpose  we  made  contracts  with  some  lar^ 
firms  in  the  United  States  to  send  over  their  people.  But  that  did 
not  work  out  very  well.  There  were  difficulties  all  the  time  with  the 
civilian  labor.  The  circumstances  led  us,  as  time  went  on,  to  mili- 
tarize all  labor  units  which  were  sent  to  France.  That  was  exem- 
plified in  certain  respects  which  looked  almost  li^  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  when  we  had  to  take  over  and  oi>erate  some  French  canals 
and  had  to  send  over  a  military  organization  of  canal-boat  captains 
and  mates  simply  because,  of  course,  in  gathering  those  men  together 
we  went  to  the  canal-boat  captains  on  our  side,  or  the  tugboat  cap- 
tains, and  had  them  organize  their  own  crews  and  simply  gave  them 
military  rank  and  sent  them  over,  that  military  organization  being 
necessary  to  operate  smoothly. 

We  or^nized  units  to  construct  barges  and  otiier  units  to  take 
charge  oi  inland  waterway  transportation.  Railway-operating  per- 
s<Hmel  was  miUtarized,  as  well  as  railway-shop  personnel;  ana,  in 
fact,  no  matter  what  the  character  of  employment,  units  were  given 
a  nulitary  oi^anization  for  the  reason  that  this  fadlitated  their 
control,  supplies,  housing,  feeding,  and  pay. 

There  was  one  very  marked  difference  between  these  special  artisan 
organizations,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  the  soldier  organizations. 
In  the  artisan  organization  the  relative  rank  was  fixed  by  the  relative 
rank  in  the  civihan  pursuits  which  these  men  had  been  carrying  on 
before.  In  other  words,  when  we  took  a  railroad  operating  regiment 
the  superintendent  of  a  division  was  given  a  certain  rank.  Then 
under  him  the  other  men  were  given  rank  drawn  from  their  com- 
mands, due  to  their  employment  previously  in  civil  life,  while  when 
we  organized  a  militaryunit  the  prime  criterion  for  increased  rank 
was  soldierly  ability.  With  the  service  organizations  it  was  not-  It 
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was  the  rank  a  man  would  have  in  his  own  shop  or  in  His  own  rail- 
way operating  division,  or  in  the  forestry  division  the  boss  would  be 
given  rank  corresponding  to  exactly  the  same  rank  he  would  have 
in  a  big  logging  or  lumber  organization.  The  distinction  is  rather 
an  important  one  to  bring  out. 

This  construction  division  in  France  had  its  base  in  the  Engineer 
Department — that  is,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  Jsased  on  the  construction  division  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  developed  during  the  war,  and  which  was  almost  exclu- 
sively civilian  in  so  far  as  labor  forces  were  concerned.  This  con- 
struction corps  in  the  United  States  had  a  few  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  at  its  head,  and  a  lar^e  number  of  civilian  engineers,  engi- 
neerinjg  contractors,  construction  superintendents,  and  foremen  were 
commis^oned  as  officers  in  this  corps.  It  was,  in  all  its  essential 
features,  an  ^gineer  organization,  and  it  paralleled,  to  a  certain 
tent,  the  existing  Engineer  Department.  In  fact,  officers  were  fre- 
quently transferred  from  one  to  the  other  and  recommissioiied  in  the 
corps  to  which  transferred. 

This  construction  corps  was  developed  from  the  section  formerly  in 
the  Quartermaster  Office  known  as  the  construction  division.  This 
construction  division  in  the  old  Qimrtermaster  Department  was.  in 
itself,  an  anomaly  and  out  of  place.  It  <!onstitutetl  a  distinct  de- 
parture from  the  oi^anizntion  obtaining  in  foreign  armies  and.  as 
already  shown,  differed  fi*om  our  own  organization  in  France.  It 
led  to  a  certain  competition  for  supplies,  equipment,  and  labor,  the 
demands  from  which  had  to  be  coordinated  and  supplies  allotted  by 
the  General  Staff.  On  the  whole,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
have  developed  this  construction  corps  in  the  Engineer  Depnrtment 
with  which  it  had  many  interests  in  common.  The  control  of  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  labor  thus  would  have  vested  in  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  who  would  have  done  all  the  coordination  necessary,  not 
only  for  France  but  for  the  United  States  as  well,  and  this  would 
have  resulted  in  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  money. 

In  peace  times  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  in  charge  of  construction 
of  fortifications  at  militnry  posts  and  the  construction  of  certain 
landing  facilities  and  other  utilities  not  to  mention  its  river  and 
harbor  duties.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  train  officers  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  as  constructors  not  solely  as  a  measure  of  preparation  for 
war,  but  also  in  the  conduct  of  public  works  intrusted  to  the  Engineer 
Department  by  existing  law.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  must  likewise 
keep  in  touch  with  the  engineering  profession  in  civil  life;  he  must 
have  data  as  to  men  who  can  be  called  into  service  in  time  of  war  and 
organized  into  engineer  units;  he  must  maintain  in  peace  time  a 
nucleus,  or  a  skeleton,  of  an  organization  required  for  war,  it  being 
obviously  impossible  to  maintain  on  a  peace  footing  the  full  com- 
plement of  engineers  required  for  war. 

It  is  therefore  illogical  as  well  as  a  needless  expense  to  maintain 
two'separate  bodies  in  charge  of  construction  activities;  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  proper  justification  for  the  expense  of  a  construc- 
tion corps  and  a  Corps  of  Engineers,  both  having  charge  of  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  and  only  one  of  which  will  have  charge 
of  construction  within  the  theater  of  military  operations.  Our  peace- 
time orguuzatiim  should  be  such  as  to  permit  of  a  simple  and  speedy 
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expansion  in  an  emergency  whether  this  emergency  shall  call  for  ^ 
scmreme  military  effort  on  our  own  soil  or^n  mat  of  a  possible  foe. 
There  is  thus  every  reason  why  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  be 
charged  with  all  Army  construction,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  construc- 
tion corps  which  shall  have  charge  of  only  a  portion  of  the  con- 
struction work  needed  by  our  Army  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  This 
bill  is  wise  in  making  no  provision  for  a  separate  construction  de- 
partment. 

I  would  sav  that  in  this  view  I  am  expressing  the  views  of  the 
Chief  of  Sta^,  the  Chief  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the  General 
Staff,  the  Chief  of  tlie  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff, 
and  the  general  views  of  all  experienced  officers  of  tlie  Army. 

Mr.  iicKENziE,  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  especially  in  peace 
times  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  for  the 
continuation  of  a  construction  corps  in  the  Military  Establishment. 
The  question  I  would  lilte  to  ask  you  is  whether  or  not  you  believe, 
if  the  construction  of  the  various  camps  and  cantonments  of  the  coun- 
try had  continued  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Engineer  Corps  

Gen.  Black  (interposing).  It  never  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  know,  but  suppose  it  had  been  put  there  instead 
of  there  having  been  created  a  construction  corps  calling  in  men 
from  all  Qver  the  country  and  sending  them  to  build  camps  and 
cantonments,  would  not  the  Government  have  saved  vast  sums  of 
money,  in  your  judgment,  if  that  work  had  been  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tiie  Engineer  Corps? 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  my  firm  belief,  based  on  a  limited  experience 
that  I  had  with  the  construction  corps  at  two  of  our  Engineer  posts. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  in  connection 
with  this.  Instead  of  having  a  cost-plus  contract,  would  it  not  have 
been  possible  for  you  with  your  corps  to  have  simply  assigned  an 
engineer  to  each  one  of.these  camps  and  cantonments  and  said  to 
him,  "  You  go  out  there  and  build  that." 

Gen.  Black.  In  a  hieasure,  it  would  have  been.  This  cost-plus 
contract  system  is  one  which  has  its  merits,  but  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
system  to  use. 

Mr.  McKjenzie.  Merits,  3id"  you  say  ? 

Gren.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  some  merits.  I  will  give  you  an  example 
of  that.  You  can  not  make  a  just  contract  unless  you  have  prepared 
in  advance  full  information  on  which  not  only  the  contractor  can 
base  his  bids,  but  the  engineer  can  judge  whether  that  bid  of  the 
contractor  or  is  not  a  reasonable  and  economical  bid. 

When  I  was  in  Cuba  I  was  in  charge  of  the  constructioir  of  roads 
all  over  the  island  of  Cuba.  In  general,  that  work  was  done  by  con- 
tract after  publication  of  specifications  and  the  asking  of  proposals. 

We  left  there  in  1909,  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  1908 
I  went  to  the  governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba  with  a  program  for  a 
generU  s^tem  of  roads  for  the  entire  island.  This  was  approved 
By  him.  There  were  certain  roads  quite  expensive  that  were  urgently 
needed  at  the  moment.  One  was  a  road  from  Habana  to  Bahia 
Hondo,  a  continuation  of  the  turnpike  which  had  only  run  a  short 
distance.  Ajiother  was  a  road  from  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio  to  the 
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north  coast,  and  the  third  went  out  f  rojn  Pinar  del  Rio  west  to  Guane. 
Those  roads  were  wanted^not  only  for  the  commercial  needs  of  Cuba, 
but  they  also  opened  up  for  rapid  communication  the  regions  which 
had  been  hotbeds  of  pK>tting.  So  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  roads 
through  very  quickly. 

We  had  not  been  able  in  the  time  we  were  there  to  make  a  careful 
survey  of  the  roads  and  specify  to  the  contractor  that  tiiere  was 
about  so  mucli  cut  and  fill,  and  that  there  were  so  many  bridges.  In 
other  words,  we  had  not  information  sufficient  in  advance  to  enable 
us  to  get  a  just  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  those  roads  would  be,  nor 
could  we  give  the  contractor  such  an  idea  of  the  country  itself  as 
was  needed  as  a  basis  for  a  bid.  Under  those  circumstances  I  went 
to  the  governor  of  Cuba  and  stated  the  facts  to  him.  I  saidL  "  I 
can  do  this  work  by  the  cost-plus  system,  but  I  am  quite  unwiUing 
to  enter  into  the  work  by  the  cost-plus  system  unless  I  am  empowered 
to  select  the  contractors  to  whom  I  will  intrust  this,  because  there  is 
too  much  room  for  fraud  and  extravagance  in  that  system. "  If 
you  are  going  to  make  a  contract  of  that  kind  a  very  great  deal  will 
depend  upon  the  probity  and  character  of  the  contractor  himself. 
He  must  not  only  be  a  perfectly  honest  man,  known  to  be  such,  but 
also  he  must  be  known  to  be  a  man  who  is  such  a  skillful  contractor 
as  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  economically.  In  otiier  words,  you 
can  not  throw  that  kind  of  a  Etyst^  open. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  of  course,  when  we  began 
construction  work  it  was  necessary  to  get  very  large  numbers  of  me- 
chanics of  all  kinds  to  carry  on  the  construction. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chazbuan.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the 
Engineer  Department  to  get  toother  the  necessary  force  to  build 
16  great  Army  cantonments  in  this  country  at  one  time? 

Gen.  Black.  I  did  study  that  as  well  as  I  could.  And  this  matter 
was  considered  carefully,  gentlemen,  because  the  order  was  actually 
prepared  a  year  or  two  ago  to  transfer-j-and  I  am  told  it  was 
signed — this  work  to  the  Engineers,  and  "therefore  we  had  made 
preparations  for  it.  I  would  state  that  each  case  required  and  de- 
served individual  treatment.  At  one  place  we  could  have  done  the 
work  cheaper  by  hired  labor.  At  another  place  we  could  have  ob- 
tained competition  and  gotten  the  work  done,  but  at  some  other 
places,  however,  we  would  have  had  to  have  used  the  cost-plus 
system. 

The  Chaihman.  Could  you  put  into  the  hearings  a  list  of  the 
various  cantonments  that  were  constructed  and  tell  what  in  your 
opinion  would  have  been  the  best  method  of  pursuing  the  work ! 

Gen.  Bi^CK.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  do  that  now.  I  have  not  suffiicienf 
information  to  do  that.  I  could  only,  if  you  d^ire  it,  give  you  some 
concrete  reference  to  construction  work  at  Camp  Humphrey,  which 
was  under  my  supervision,  in  a  way,  althoiigh  I  was  not  charged 
with  it,  yet  our  troops  were  there  and  we  did  supervise  that  and 
cooperate  in  it,  and  we  can  also  give  you  some  of  our  expriences  at 
Camp  Benjamin  Harrison. 

The  Chairman.  Camp  Humphrey  was  begun  after  the  canton- 
ments for  the  training  of  the  National  Army  had  been  begun. 

Q&o..  Black.  They  all  started  about  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  conceding  what  the  chairman  has  just 
stated  to  be  true — ^which,  however,  I  ao  not  concede — that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  there  would  have  been  some  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  do  the  work  in  any  ot^er  way  than  by  the  cost-plus  sys- 
tem  

The  Chaibhan  (interposing).  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  it  was  the  only  way  it  could  have  been  done. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  that  is  one  of  the  excuses  to  get  the  men,  the 
mechanics.  Granting  that  to  have  been  true  at  that  time,  can  you 
conceive  of  any  excuse  for  continuing  that  system  nowl 

Gen.  Bz<ACK.  There  should  not  be.  It  is  a  dangerous  s;^stem. 
This  cost-plus  contract  system  is  a  system  that  has  prevailed  m  the 
great  railroads  where  the  railroad  authorities  were  a  law  unto  them- 
selves and  did  not  have  to  account  to  anyone.  There  are  certain 
contractora  in  this  country  who  could  be  named,  who  are  known 
to  be  exceedingly  skillful  men,  and  who  are  known  to  be  absolutely 
honest. 

Now,  the  general  practice  with  the  railroads  is  that  each  one  of 
those  roads  has,  as  it  were,  on  tap  firms  of  that  kind.  They  never  do 
that  in  open  competition.  If  they  award  a  cost-plus  contract  it  is 
awarded  to  a  man  or  a  firm  whom  they  know,  just  as  I  did  down  in 
Cuba.  I  told  Mr.  Magoon  that  I  would  not  award  a  cost-plus  con- 
tract to  a  man  whom  I  did  not  know  aU  about. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  cost  account  con- 
tract and  a  cost-plus  contract? 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  it  is  practically  the  same  tiling. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Government  did  call  in 
those  very  railroad  contractors  you  speak  of  to  build  the  first  can- 
tonments? 

(len.  Bi^CK.  This  is  out  of  my  bailiwick,  Mr.  ('hairman,  jmd  I 
had  my  hands  full  in  trying  to  attend  to  my  own  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  mention  that,  because  a  great  many  local  con- 
tractors on  the  Pacific  const  sent  me  wires  when  the  llr^t  contract 
was  let  on  the  coast  for  the  building  of  the  cantonments,  stating 
that  it  was  let  to  railroad  contractors  who  did  not  know  anything 
about  buildings. 

Mr.  Keaens.  Prior  to  this  war  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
around  Army  posts  or  camps,  did  your  department  have  charge  of 
that  construction  work  ? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sirj  the  only  large  construction  works  we  had  in 
the  United  States  durmg  the  war  were  two  in  number.  We  con- 
structed the  first  embarkation  depot  we  had  at  Norfolk,  and  I  think 
Uuit  tihe  record  will  show  that  the  terms  under  which  that  land  was 
leased  and  the  way  in  which  the  buildings  were  put  up  and  the  terms 
that  were  obtained  on  the  surrender  of  the  lease  are  very  favorable. 

Then  the  next  one  we  had  to  do  was  tlie  construction  of  another 
depot  at  Kearney,  N.  J.  v 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  what  they  called  the  port  of  Newark? 

Gten.  BiiACK.  No,  sir.  That  is  quite  a  different  thmg.  At  Kearney 
we  did  our  work  by  hired  labor.  Those  are  the  only  two  large  con- 
structions. If  you  desire,  I  can  give  you  some  details  about  the 
construction  at  Camp  Humphreys,  where  we  tried  to  expedite  the 
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Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  Camp  Hum- 
phreys. I  would  like  to  know  who  had  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  bimi^ows  there. 

Gen.  Black.  That  was  Col.  Park. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  contract  shows  that  the  contractor  received 
$6,600  per  bunfralow.  He  was  to  furnish  the  trucks  necessary  to 
carry  the  material,  he  wa-s  to  furnish  the  light  and  heat  and  other 
things.  But  there  is  a  clause  in  that  contract  which  says  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  material  at  Camp  Humphreys  that  can  be  used, 
and  it  can  be  used  free  of  cost  to  the  contractor.  There  is  a  quantity 
of  nails  down  there  which  he  can  use  until  the  supply  is  exhausted, 
but  the  contract  does  not  say  whether  there  is  a  pound  of  nails  or  a 
thousand  kegs  of  nails.  It  does  not  my  what  material  is  there,  or 
whether  there  is  enough  to  construct  all  the  bungalows  or  not. 

Gen.  Black.  In  the  first  place,  that  was  not  a  cost-plus  contract. 
That  was  a  contract  duly  advertised  and  open  to  competition,  and  a 
great  many  men  had  a  chance  to  bid,  so  tnat  the  award  was  made 
after  open  competition. 

Now,  it  is  an  extravagant  cost.  I  grant  you  that.  It  is  almminab'o, 
but  when  you  consider  that  exactly  similar  work  had  been  done 
imder  Col.  Park,  who  is  a  most  careful  officer,  and  by  hired  labor, 
and  the  cost  wa-s  approximately  the  same  with  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions, it  is  an  extravagent  cost.  But  if  you  have  to  have  a  thing 
it  is  not  extravagant  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  AVhy  is  it  that  when  the  Govemment  puts  up  any 
construction  of  any  kind  its  cost  is  so  much  more  than  any  private 
individual  would  pay  for  the  same  thing,  so  that  it  be-comlts  stag- 
gering ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  here. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Since  I  made  some  remarks  about  this  matter  on  the 
the  floor  of  the  House  I  have  received  a  great  many  letters  of  protest 
and  many  men  have  told  me  I  got  hysterical. 

I  took  two  of  the  best  contractors  in  this  town  down  there  last 
Sunday  to  see  that  work,  and  they  said  they  would  not  have  put  up 
buildings  under  their  names  like  that  because  it  would  ruin  their 
business.  But  the  highest  estimate  either  one  of  them  put  on  the  &>st 
of  those  bungalows,  furnishing  everything,  was  $J,800  each. 

Gen.  Black.  Why  did  they  not  bid?  I  do  not  know  why  they  did 
not  bid. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  do  not  know,  either. 

Gen.  Black.  They  had  a  chance  to  bid.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
people  of  that  kind  to  go  down  there  and  say  such  things  about  work 
for  which  they  are  not  responsible.   They  had  a  chance  to  bid. 

I  am  with  you  in  saying  it  is  an  extravagant  price,  but  it  is  an 
extravagant  price  exactly  of  the  same  class  as  the  price  of  a  dozen  e^s. 
or  a  pound  of  beef  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lumber  at  $52  a  thousand  feet 
to-day  is  a  different  thing  from  lumber  at  $20  a  thousand  feet  as  it 
formerly  was. 

Mr.  Kearns.  But  the  contractor  did  not  furnish  the  lumber. 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  The  contractor  furnished 
all  the  lumber  in  tihe  floors.  I  think  he  did  not  furnish  the  sides  and 
the  roofing,  the  built-up  sides,  except  about  a  foot  or  184ndies.. 
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Mr.  Kbabns.  Th«  contract  calls  specifically  for  the  Goreriunent 
furnishing  the  roofing,  the  budding,  the  joist,  and  some  other  things 
which  I  can  not  now  recall.  The  contract  says  specifically  that  the 
Government  must  furnish  that,  that  the  contracting  officer  must 
furnish  it  free  of  cost  to  the  contractor.  All  those  thii^  are  fur- 
nished. Then  it  says  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  material  that  can 
be  used  in  tiie  construction  of  these  bungalows  at  Camp  Humphreys, 
and  whatever  of  that  sort  of  material  there  is  there  can  be  used  free 
of  cost  to  the  contractor.  No  man  can  know  what  the  Government 
did  famish. 

Gen.  Black.  May  I  send  to  you  Col.  Park  at  any  time  you  wish 
to  have  him  come?  I  would  like  to  do  that  for  this  reason;  Col. 
Park  was  down  there  practically  during  the  whole  of  the  construction 
of  Humphreys,  and  through  his  own  personal  efforts  he  reduced  very 
materially  the  first  cost  of  construction  of  the  cantonment.  Then  the 
first  bungalows  that  were  built  there  he  built  himself,  with  hired 
labor,  doing  the  very  best  he  could.  He  is  a  very  careful  and  a  very 
able  oCBcer,  and  yet  those  bungalows  which  he  built  by  hired  labor 
came  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  figure  as  the  others. 

This  contract,  I  think,  was  drawn  by  the  Construction  Division; 
I  am  not  sure  of  that,  because  we  have  not  charge  of  that  now,  so  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  details  of  it.  All  I  know  is  that  the  contract 
price  was  arrived  at  after  full  and  free  advertisement  and  the  opening 
of  proposals,  and  that  contract  price  came  to  just  about  the  same  as 
what  it  cost  CoL  Park  to  do  that  other  work  by  hired  labor,  using  all 
the  economy  it  was  possible  for  him  to  use.. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  notice  that  there  was  another  contractor  who  put  in 
a  bid  for  those  buildings,  and  there  is  hardly  $25  difference  between 
the  two  bids. 

Gen.  Black.  There  were  two  bids  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Where  did  you  print  the  advertise- 
ments calling  for  bids! 

Gen.  Black.  That  was  done  by  the  Construction  Division,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairuan.  It  is  customary  to  print  those  advertisements  in 
the  Washington  papers  and  in  various  newspapers? 

Gen.  Black,  The  orders  are  that  it  shall  be  so  printed,  and  that 
in  addition  to  that  notice  shall  be  sent  out.  I  am  not  conversant  with 
all  of  the  procedure  of  the  Construction  Department.  I  know  so  far 
as  the  Engineer  Department  is  concerned  we  not  only  do  that,  but 
whenever  we  let  a  contract  we  take  pains  to  send  to  every  contractor 
that  we  know  in  that  kind  of  business  a  copy  of  ^e  specifications, 
whether  he  asks  for  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  did  not  do  the  purchasing? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Kearns.  These  two  men  I  took  down  there  Sunday  are  men 
whom  I  happen  to  know,  and  I  feel  that  they  are  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. Now,  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  there  should  be  two  bids 
for  those  bungalows  so  nearly  the  same  at  the  price  which  was  paid, 
when  these  two  contractors  I  took  down  there  say  that  at  the  outside 
tiiose  bungalows  could  be  built  for  $1,800,  and  that  that  would  be  a 
good  price. 

Gen.  Black.  They  could  not  have  been  built  for  that. 
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Mr.  ^ARNB.  Well,  these  men  are  building  buildings  in  the  city  here 
to-day. 

Gen.  Black.  They  could  not  build  them  at  Camp  Humphreys  for 
that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  However  that  may  be,  the  astoimding  thing  is  that  in 
the  bids  of  two  contractors  on  thc^  bungalows  there  was  practically 
no  difference,  when  I  think  any  man  who  looks  at  those  Dungalows 
and  goes  through  them  will  agree  that  they  can  be  built  for  at  least 
$2^0  to-day. 

Gen.  Black.  I  wish  they  could,  and  if  I  am  intrusted  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  at  Camp  Hiunphreys,  if  we  do  go  into  large 
expenditures  there,  I  will  be  quite  prepared  to  satisfy  you  as  to  ^ 
those  points,  but  unless  I  am  in  charge  I  can  not  do  it.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  IG:arns.  I  do  not  think  the  expenditure  of  the  money  on  those 
bungalows  can  be  defended. 

Gen.  Black.  I  would  like  you  to  get  from  Col.  Park  an  itemized 
statement  and  make  a  full  investigation  into  the  cost  of  those  bunga- 
lows he  built  by  hired  labor,  and  when  you  consider  that  a  carpenter 
is  getting  90  cents  an  hour,  and  consider  the  general  labor  conditions 
down  there,  I  think  you  will  find  that  he  can  give  you  all  the  details 
as  to  just  what  they  cost,  and  just  what  they  did — that  is,  in  connec- 
tion with  those  that  he  built — and  you  will  see  that  it  is  very  much 
like  having  to  pay  to-day  73  cents  for  a  dozen  eggs  and  the  same  for 
a  pound  of  butter  and  18  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk.  Prices  are  ex- 
travagant all  the  way  through. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  got  into  this  war  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of  building? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  that  department  doing  any  of  the 
building  at  all? 

Gm.  Black.  No,  sirj  I  say  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
wort^  side  by  side  with  the  Quartermaster's  Department  a  great 
many  times,  and  as  a  general  rule  as  to  the  work  that  was  done,  if 
you  compare  it  with  the  work  done  by  the  Engineer  Department, 
you  will  find  that  the  Engineer  Department's  work  was  done  cheaper 
and  better,  and  it  was  because  of  that,  and  because  of  those  com- 
parisons that  had  been  made  by  officers  of  the  Army  that  there  was 
this  strong  sentiment  that  grew  up  in  favor  of  putting  Army  en- 
gineers in  charge  of  construction. 

The  Corps  oi  Engineers  has  taken  the  position  all  the  way  through 
that  they  were  very  glad  indeed  to  assume  any  responsibilities  placed 
on  them,  but  as  long  as  higher  authority  had  given  any  piece  of 
work  to  somebody  el^,  it  was  no  business  of  the  Engineers  to  en- 
deavor to  trench  on  the  functions  of  another  department.  So  we 
have  never  made  any  effort,  prior  to  this  bill,  to  have  that  work  trans- 
ferred to  us.  On  the  contrary,  when  Gen.  Wood  was  Chief  of  Staff 
he  attempted  to  have  all  that  work  transferred  to  the  Engineers. 
Again,  an  attempt  was  made  while  Cren.  Kingman  was  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  get  the  recorcU,  because 
this  record  was  a  secret  one,  and  it  is  not  in  the  department.  I 
am  informed,  however,  on  very  reliable  authority  that  shortly  be- 
fore his  retirement,  Gen.  Kingman  was  asked  by  the  (then  ^Saracetaiy 
of  War  whether  he  wished  to  take  control  of  %'g^ta^dt&lhwork 
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in  the  Army,  and  that  Gen.  Kingman's  reply  was  that  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  undertake  all  that  work  and  oelieved  it  could  be  done 
well  by  the  Engineers,  but  that  it  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Qaartermaster's  Department  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  right 
or  proper  for  him  to  make  an  effort  to  make  that  change.  That  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  Engineo^  throu^out  on  t^at  work. 

The  CoAiRMAN.  Did  the  Quartermaster's  Department  furnish 
its  own  plans,  or  did  it  take  your  plan? 

Gen.  Black.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
famished  its  own  plan. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  they  have  a  regular  force  in  Jthat  deparbnent 
that  made  the  plans? 
Gen.  Black.  They  had  as  regular  a  force  as  it  was  possible  to 


The  CHAIBHA27.  Were  tbey  civilians  or  officers? 
Gen.  Black.  The  planning  and  the  actual  construction,  as  a 
rule,  were  done  by  civilians  employed  by  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment, and  the  supervision  of  construction  was  done  by  a  de- 
tailed officer  who  might  or  might  not  know  anything  at  all  about 
oonstruction.  To  show  how  that  works,  in  1902  or  190^  a  very  large 
post  was  started  by  order  of  Congress  in  the  Middle  West.  A  very 
competent  Gavaln-  officer  was  named  as  constructing  quartermaster 
for  that  work.  He  came  to  me  and  said,  I  have  he&a  named  as 
constructing  quatermaster  for  this  work,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  construction.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  good  civilian 
whom  I  can  get  and  employ  under  me  for  this  work  ?  I  gave  him  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  oeen  employed  by  me  in  Cuba,  and  that 
man  was  employed  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  I  think 
is  still  in  their  employ. 

But  these  civilian  employees  whom  they  had  were  some  of 
them  good  and  some  of  fliem  not  good.  Correspondingly,  once  in 
a  while,  tliey  would  get  a  very  skilliul  officer  in  the  Quartiermastet's 
Department.  I  can  name  yoii  men  of  that  kind.  But  that  was  all 
luck,  as  it  must  be  under  a  detail  system. 

The  Chaikman.  If  the  building  operations  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  turned  over  to  the  Engineer  Corps  will  you  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  through  the  omcei-s,  or  will  you  nave  to  employ 
civilians  ? 

Gen.  Black.  We  will  have  to  do  exactly  as  we  do  in  the  river 
and  harbor  work.  We  have  a  skilled  officer  in  charge,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  detail  work  is  done  by  civilian  employees.  When  I  say  the 
bulk  of  the  work  I  want  you  to  understand  that  in  each  river  and 
harbor  district,  as  a  rule,  there  is  only  one  officer.  He  does  the  engi- 
neering work.  The  engineering  plans  are  gotten  up  by  him.  The 
details  of  that  work — take,  for  instance,  in  my  own  case,  when  I 
was  charged  witli  the  construction  of  the  Troy  Dam.  The  site  for 
the  dam,  the  plans  of  the  dam,  the  position  of  the  lock,  the  size  of 
the  lock,  the  provision  for  water  power,  and  many  of  the  details  of 
the  lock  were  fixed  by  me,  but  I  did  not  have  time  personally  to 
work  out  the  formulae  necessary  to  determine  the  cross  sections  of  the 
dam.  That  was  done  by  a  civilian  en^neer,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
engineering  firms.  The  supervising  engineer  is  the  man  responsible, 
and  he  is  in  control.   The  tletails  of  the  work  are  worked  ,qutj}^ 
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So  in  all  of  our  work  of  that  kind  there  are  not  enough  officers  to 
do  everything,  and  we  necessarily  and  properly  have  civilian  em- 
ployees to  do  the  other  work. 

Another  advantage  of  that  comes  in  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Government  work  is  always  from  year  to  year  varying  in  quan- 
tity, the  permanent  force  must  be  small  and  must  be  capable  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  accordance  with  the  volume  of  the  W6rk;  that 
is  the  way  the  elasticity  comes  in. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  American  Army  did  a  great  deal  of  construc- 
tion work  abroad  1 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Mr.  Sanford^ That  was  done  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  AVliat  labor  was  utilized  to  do  the  work;  I  mean 
in  the  big  camps? 

Gen.  Bi-ACK.  That  was  at  first  done  by  the  engineer  regiments  we 
sent  over.  These  were  formed  as  engineer  o{>erationg  regiments  or 
engineer  railroad  construction  regiments,  or  in  certain  cases,  some 
engineer  water-supply  regiments. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Was  the  bulk  of  the  labor  done  by  enlisted  men? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  quickly  as  we  could.  Inasmuch  as 
the  men  of  these  regiments  were  of  a  higher  class  than  mere  laborers, 
we  sent  over  service  battalions  to  do  the  actual  labor  part  of  the 
work.  The  artisans  were  all  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Some  of  the  great  cantonments  and  camps  were 
built  over  there  wholly  with  the  labor  of  enlisted  men? 

Gen.  Black.  Wholly,  except  that  we  were  able  to  get  a  certain 
number  of  Italian  and  Sp^ish  civilian  laborers  and  whatever  we 
could  pick  up. 

Mr.  San  ford.  Would  it  be  feasible  for  us  to  build  camps  and  can- 
tonments in  this  country  in  anotiier  emergency  with  the  labor  of 
enlisted  men? 

Gen.  B1.ACK.  Provided  you  could  get  enough  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Out  pf  the  4,000,000  enlisted  men  we  had,  presum- 
ably, among- those  men  artisans  of  ^1  kinds  and  types  who  could 
have  been  gathered  toother  in  construction  companies. 

Gen.  Black.  My  own  opinion  is  that  that  would  have  been  a  much 
better  way  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  would  have  saved  a  jgood  deal  of  money? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  under  conscription  that  could  be  done,  but 
under  voluntary  enlistment  it  can  not  be  done.  Men  will  enlist  for 
a  war. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  been  customary  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Army  to  allow  enlisted  men  to  do  certain  mechanic  work,  pro- 
vided you  gave  them  extra  pay,  and  therefore  if  that  kind  of  work, 
should  be  done  in  the  future  on  a  lar^  scale  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  get  enlisted  men  to  do  it  very  willingly  if  they  were  given  a  little 
extra-duty  pay. 

Gen.  BxjiCK.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  about  that. 

Mr.  Santord.  How  much  extra-duty  pay  would  you  have  to  give 
carpenters  to  get  them  to  work  on  cantonments? 

Gen.  Black.  To-day,  with  the  prices  running  as  they  are,  yoU 
would  have  to  give  them  perhaps  a  dollar  or  a  ^llai^And  ajquarter 
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Mr.  Sanforo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  was  paying  as 
high  as  $10  or  $15  a  day  on  this  work? 

Gen.  Black.  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  By  giviiu^  them  e^tra-duty  pay  you  would  avoid 
any  complaint  on  the  part  oi  the  enlisted  men'that  tney  went  into  the 
service  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  being 

mechanics? 

Gen.  Black.  They  should  have  been  enlisted  for  this  purticiilar 
purpose,  and  it  was  my  opinion  during  the  war  that  we  should  have 
had  conscripted  labor  for  that  purpose,  and  that  was  also  the  opinion 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  but  the  j)lan  was  turned  down.  Tl»e 
Judge  Advocate  General  at  one  time  during  these  diffieulties  desired 
that  a  measure  should  be  adopted  by  Congress  to  oTer(X>me  the  diffi- 
culties of  exactly  that  kind,  and  it  was  considered  that  it  ought  to 
be  taken  up  by  Congress,  but  I  think  it  never  was  presented. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  department  constructed  the  camp  at  Camp 
Humphreys  ? 

Gen.  Black.  In  general,  that  was  done  by  the  Construction  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  not  part  of  the  Engineer  Department? 
Gen.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  believe  that  construction  in  the  future  ought 
to  be  under  the  Engineer  Department? 
Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. . 
Mr.  Kearns,  All  kinds  of  construction 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  can  give  you  figures  as  to  what  liap- 
pened  at  Camp  Humphreys  when  we  had  to  come  in  and  help  them 
out  that  will  bear  that  statement  out. 

jfcli'.  Sanford.  Would  it  be  posible  for  the  Government  in  the  future 
to  do  its  own  construction  work,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  rivei* 
and  harbor  work?  There  is  a  constant  demand,  and  there  are  con- 
stant operations  by  that  department.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasi- 
ble to  enlist  men  and  give  them  extra  pay  for  that  work  in  peace 
time? 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable. 
Mr,  Sanford.  I  do  not,  either. 

Gen.  Black.  In  the  firet  place.  I  think  the  contract<^trs  are  a  very 
necessary  class  of  the  community,  and  I  have  always  believed  they 


on  that  idea.  I  had  for  a  particular  class  of  contracts  a  very  careful 
cost-keeping  system,  and  I  knew  what  it  cost  the  contractor  to  do  a 
certain  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Sanfohd.  Wlien  you  advertise  for  bids,  do  you  give  for  the 
information  of  the  public  a  statement  of  the  maximum  the  contractor 
will  be  paid? 

Gen.  Black.  No:  we  never  do  that. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  is  a  practice  that  is  followed  now  by  some 
people. 

(jen.  Black.  Another  thing  I  have  always  done  is  this.  Each  time 
I  stai-ted  a  piece  of  work  that  was  somewhat  analogous,  but  not  quite, 
to  former  work,  I  would  go  to  th»  contractors  whom  I  knew  were 
skilled  in  that  work  and  ^ow  them  the  old  specifications  and  those 
i  was  drawing  up  and  would  say,  "  Will  you  kindly  go  over  these 
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and  tell  me  what  modifications  should  bp  made  in  these  to  enable 
you  to  make  a  lower  bid.  and  to  remove  uncertainties?  "  The  more 
uncertainties  there  are  the  higher  the  bid. 

Then  they  would  criticize  tkese  specifications  and  suggest  different 
changes.  Then  the  proposals  were  advertised  and  specincations  were 
sent  out  not  onlv  to  the  men  who  asked  for  them  but  to  every  maa 
whom  I  knew  who  would  be  likely  to  bid. 

The  proposals  came  in.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look  at  those 
proposals  to  see  whether  they  agreed  with  my  estimate  of  the  cost^ 
allowing  to  a  contractor  a  certain  percentage  above  the  cost  to  cover 
his  nec-essary  expenses,  for  he  must  live;  and  also  the  necessary 
expenses  that  he  must  meet  in  keeping  up  his  plant  between  contracts. 
In  other  words,  on  contracts  that  are  subject  to  conditions  of  thd 
weather,  where  luck  comes  in,  or  where  conditions  may  arise  entirely 
beyond  control,  when  you  make  a  contract  you  have  to  allow  the  con- 
tractor a  certain  percentage  to  cover  his  own  expenses  and  to  cover 
these  outside  contingent  costs,  risk  for  labor  under  the  labor  laws,  and 
other  things ;  you  have  to  allow  an  increase  of  cost  from  20  to  40  per 
cent  over  mere  expenses  in  order  to  get  a  fair  price.  That  will  vary 
with  the  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Were  there  any  cost  statements  kept  of  any  construc- 
tion work  that  was  done  abroad  tliat  would  be  adapted  to  any  similar 
work  done  in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  there  were  not,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
work  done  abroad  a  portion  of  the  material  came  from  the  United 
States,  a  portion  from  England,  a  portion  from  Spain,  and  some 
other  things  came  from  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  work  was  done 
by  Italian  labor,  and  some  of  it  was  the  labor  of  troops,  and  tiie  whole 
thing  was  so  hurried  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SANFORn.  I  take  it  that  it  was  a  question  of  saving  lives  and 
not  money. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes.  sir;  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  kind  of 
costs  as  we  do  in  civil  work,  generally.  Col.  Youngberg  can  give 
you  more  specific  information  in  regard  to  that. 

Col.  Youngberg.  In  the  beginning  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
labor  except  such  as  we  sent  over  ourselves.  For  instance,  the  rail- 
road operating  regiments  consisted  of  a  verv  high  class  of  personnel, 
one  of  which  was  oi^nized  in  Detroit.  iThey  did  a  great  deal  of 
construction  work  and  actually  built  one  of  the  big  advance  depots. 

We  could  not  get  steam  shovels,  and  were  forced  to  work  by  hand. 
There  was  nothing  like  that  over  here.  Such  a  job  would  have  been 
handled  by  high-powered  steam  shovels.  All  of  the  man  power  of 
France  was  either  in  their  army  or  working  behind  the  lines,  most  of 
it  in  uniform.  I  did  not  see  a  man  over  there  who  w^as  physically 
qualified  to  do  duty  who  was  not  in  uniform  of  some  kind  employed 
either  as  a  fighting  soldier  or  as  a  laborer. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  Tljev  conscripted  evetybody? 

Col.  YouvoBERo.  'they  conscripterl  everjbody,  but  they  placed  tho 
fathers  of  families  of  five  farther  back  out  of  danp:er  than  fathem 
of  families  of  four,  and  so  on.  Later  on,  it  was  possible  to  get  from 
the  French  some  of  their  Chinese  labor  assigned  to  us.  Then  we 
arranged  with  the  British  and  French  to  get  some  of  the  German 
prisoners  of  war,  and  little  by  little  we  got  labor  of  tiiat  kind.  We 
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brought  in  Spanish  and  Italian  labor,  and  as  time  went  on  labor 
from  outside  the  Army  wa.s  increased,  but  in  the  beginning  a  great 
deal  of  construction  work  was  done  by  soldiers  enlisted  over  here,  at 
the  regular  rates  of  pay  for  the  various  grades. 

Mr.  SANroRD.  Were  they  paid  anything  extra  for  the  construction 
work  they  did  there! 

Col.  YouNOBERG.  No ;  they  got  the  regular  rate  of  pay. 

Oen.  Black.  No  extra  pay  at  all  ? 

Col.  YouNGDERQ.  No;  there  is  no  allowance  for  extra  pay  in  time 
of  war. 

Mr.  San>-oiid.  That  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  the  discontent 
that  is  abroad  in  the  country  now.  Tlie  soldiers  who  went  over  to 
fight  got  limited  pay,  while  these  carpenters  and  mechanics  who  did 
not  fight  got  this  big  pay.  and  that  is  why  I  was  asking  whether 
you  thought  it  would  be  feasible  if  we  had  enlisted  men  to  do  the 
construction  work. 

Col.  YorNGBEHo.  At  the  time  we  organized  the  Engineer  regi- 
ments at  Camp  Humphreys  we  enlisted  a  very  large  number  of 
artisans,  and  those  men  were  working  at  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
work  at  $30  a  month  as  the  carpenters  who  wti-e  getting  $12  and  $ir> 
a  day,  and  not  doing  very  much  of  that. 

Mr.  Samfomd.  And  probably  not  as  skillful  as  your  men. 

Col.  YouNGBERO.  ProbftWy  not  as  skillful  as  our  men,  and  while 
there  was  no  open  discontent,  it  was  a  wonder  to  me  that  it  did  not 
cause  a  great  deal  more  discontent  than  it  did. 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  the  patriotism  of  the  Engineer  regiments  thiit 
went  over  there  and  were  engaged  on  this  kind  of  work  prior  to  the 
active  operations  of  the  American  Army  was  simply  wonderful. 
There  was  more  or  less  of  a  feeling  of  injustice,  more  or  less  of  a 
feeling  of  disccmtent,  but  it  was  never  voic?d.  I  never  heard  of  a 
single  case  of  severe  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  acts  at  alt.  They 
did  cheerfully  and  willingly  everything  they  were  called  upon  to 
do.  They  would  joke  over  it,  but  the  patriotism  of  those  men  was 
simply  wonderful.  They  saw  the  necessity  for  the  work,  and  they 
therefore  did  it  because  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  James.  You  mean  after  the  armistice? 

Gen.  Black.  No;  I  mean  before  that. 

Mr.  James.  They  did  not  take  it  very  cheerfully  after  the  armis- 
tice? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  they  wanted  to  get  home. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  think  all  the  construc- 
tion work  ought  to  be  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Would  you  include  in  that  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  Housing  Cor{)oration? 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  not  the  Army.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Kear»8.  It  pertains  to  the  Arm^,  in  a  way. 

Gen.  Black.  In  a  measure;  yes,  sir;  just  as  a  good  many  activities 
here  in  Washington  are  under  the  Engineer  Department,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  construction  of  the  Aqueduct  and  the  operation  of  the 
Aqueduct.  I  think  we  have  shown  ourselves  capable  of  carrying  on 
eoonomically  and  efficiently  whatever  is  put  before  us,  but  I  would 
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not  extend  the' engineering  work  of  the  Army  to  cover  all  civil  pur- 
suits, by  any  means.  I  am  speflkinfr  of  the  strictly  governmental 
work. 

Mr.  Kgarns.  The  work  that  the  Housing  Corporation  ha<!  been  do- 
in^r  is  technically  militai*?'  work,  is  it  not?  It  was  done  under  the 
friiise  of  wiir;  it  was  organize<l  under  the  guise  of  war. 

Gen.  BlaciC.  I  have  not  any  doubt  we  could  liave  handled  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Why  could  not  all  Government  construction  in  the 
future  be  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineer  Department? 

Gen.  Black.  I  would  not  put  it  quite  as  broadly  as  that,  because 
there  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  construction  work,  such  as  the  construction  of 
post  offices,  throughout  the  country  which  we  could  take  care  of,  un- 
doubtedly, but  we  would  have  to  expand  correspondingly.  Tliere  is 
a  gi-eat  deal  of  that  sort  of  work  that  is  being  carried  on  by  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  and  apparently  it  is  being  done  satis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  of  this  requires  engineering? 
Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Why  not  put  it  under  one  dei)art!nent  with  one  head? 

Gen.  Black.  There  are  a  gi*eat  many  different  kinds  of  engineers,. 
Take  the  Armj'  Engineer.  He  can  be  trained  in  peace  times  for  his 
duties  in  war.  and  the  duties  in  war  would  not  consist  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  like  this  Capitol,  for  inst-ance,  although  Gen. 
Casey,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  did  build  the  Washington  Monument 
and  also  the  Library  of  Confess  and  the  War  Department  Building. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yon  miglit  just  as  well  say  the  work  done  on  rivei-s 
and  harbor.s  is  not  a  war  measure,  except  in  a  technical  waj'. 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  true:  but  there  is  a  certain  number  of  trained 
engineei-s  who  must  be  kept  in  the  Army.  It  is  one  thing  to  provide 
work  for  the  training  of  those  men  and  quite  another  thing  to  provide 
a  veiy  large  corps  to  do  everything  in  the  engineering  line. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  I  understand  your  position,  General,  you  simply 
contend  that  the  Engineer  Coriis  is  the  logical  corps  to  take  care  of 
construction  in  the  Military  Establishment,  not  only  in  peace  time 
but  in  war  times? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir ;  because  there  is  no  sense  in  having  two  bodies 
of  men  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Keabks.  The  reason  I  made  my  sug^^tion  is  that  an  Army 
officer  has  somebody  to  whom  he  is  responsible.  Take  the  average 
civilian,  and  you  will  find  that  he  gets  one  ]db  and  makes  as  much 
money  out  of  it  as  he  can  and  quits.  He  wants  to  get  rid  of  that  one 
job.  The  Engineer  Department  is  composed  of  olScers  who  are  re- 
sponsible and  who  have  to  report  to  somebody  who  is  over  them.  If 
they  do  any  mfting,  they  are  courf-martialed.  You  can  not  handle 
a  civilian  in  that  way.  Many  of  the  civilians  in  this  war  have  gotten 
rich  on  one  or  two  contracts. 

Mr.  (Jreene.  To  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  so 
far  as  the  purposes  of  the  reorganization  bill  are  concerned,  you 
start  with  your  argimient  that  all  construction  work  for  the  Army 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineering  Corps. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (ireene.  That  brings  up  a  question  that  has  been  iutmluced 
several  times  as  to  the  employment  of  a  civilian  or  other  nurely 
labor  force,  not  the  skilled  artisan,  to  say  nojt^jjigiyQotdtfH;  of 
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technical,  profresaional  oversight.    Is  it  not  true  that  this  war  for 
the  first  time  brought  to  the  imagination  of  people  the  idea  that  not 
all  the  energien  and  and  forces  contributing  to  the  battle-field  victory 
were  necessarily  of  the  combat  character  If 
Gen.  Black.  Yes. 

Mr.  (Jreene.  And  that  men  could  be  organized,  trained,  and  ex- 
perienced in  making  war  who  never  fired  a  shot,  but  contributing 
quite  as  essentially  to  victory  as  tl^e  men  who  were  on  the  battle  field: 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  and  I  am  glad  you 
bring  that  up.  The  ambition  of  every  soldier  was  to  get  to  the  fight- 
ing line.  Here  on  tlus  side,  in  order  to  enable  that  line  to  fi^ht,  I 
had  to  keep  a  number  of  our  very  best  officers.  They  worked  just  as 
effectively  as  did  the  men  who  were  right  at  the  front,  and  yet  they 
are  getting  mighty  little  recognition. 

Mr.  Greeke.  I  am  quite  sympathetic  with  that  idea.  Of  course, 
tlie  soldier's  idea  of  enlisting  in  the  old  days,  voluntarly,  or  as  in 
this  instance  through  the  philosophy  of  the  selective-service  law,  was. 
to  get  to  the  front  and  fight.  We  had  to  go  tlirough  a  large  part 
of  our  experience  in  undertaking  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  land,. 
an  well  as  their  elders,  that  many  men  who  were  not  fiighting  were 
winning  victory,  too.  So  tliat  the  disappointment  of  many  soldiers 
who  thought  they  had  engaged  to  fight,  when  they  found  themselves 
engaged  in  using  a  pick  and  shovel  is,  after  all,  more  of  a  miscon- 
ception on  their  part  than  a  fact  as  to  the  cliaraeter  and  responsibility 
and  the  importance  of  their  work. 

So,  taking  advantage  of  that  experience  and  the  lesson  that  grows 
out  of  it,  if  we  start  in  a  peace-time  organization  by  putting  all 
construction  under  your  corj^  and  then  giving  you  some  nucleus 
in  peace  time  of  the  very  same  kinds  of  labor  battalions  that  were 
necessary  in  time  of  war,  do  you  think  it  would  help  to  solve  in  some 
measure,  not  only  the  economic  side  of  your  troubles  as  presented'by 
that  constant  resort  to  civilian  labor  at  higher  prices,  and  the  dis- 
content that  comes  from  your  soldier  forces  in  the  comparison  of 
prices,  and  it  would  also  be  a  measure  of  preparedness  to  permit 
you  to  institute  and  develop  that  kind  of  a  force  which  you  would 
only  have  to  expand  in  time  of  war  to  take  care  of  that  troublesmne 
question  ? 

Gen-  Black.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say  there. 
But  glory,  so  to  speak,  constitutes  a  good  deal  of  reward.  To  get 
glory  you  have  got  to  elevate  your  civilian  population's  conception 
of  things,  because  they  are  the  people  who  award  the  glory. 

Mr.  Gref^e.  Wliat  I  am  talking  about  now  is  this:  I  am  trying 
to  see  if  we  can  not  get  some  conclusion  from  what  we  have  been 
listening  to.  The  objection  of  a  man  to  having  himself  called  a 
soldier  while  he  is  still  carrying  a  shovel  and  pick  is  more  or  less 
a  misapprehension  on  his  part  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  service  he 
is  contributing  to  the  Government,  more  particularly  so  because  the 
popular  mind  associates  the  glory  side  of  it  with  the  man  with  the 
gun.  At  the  same  time,  the  man  with  the  gim  will  testiify,  and  will 
testify  most  willingly,  that  he  could  not  nave  stayed  on  the  lines 
without  the  help  of  tliese  other  men. 

That  is  all  a  matter  of  fact  as  well  as  of  logic,  and  it  still  remains 
to  be  lodged  in  the  popular  mind  by  some  sy.stem  of  education.  rYet 
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ha^'ing  profited  by  the  experience  of  this  last  great  emergency  in 
whidi  those  elements  were  all  brought  out,  why  can  not  we  start 
our  engineering  construction  corps  with  such  a  nucleus  of  labor  bat- 
talions and  such  things  so  that  the  next  time  we  will  not  have  to  go 
through  the  same  process  of  education  to  identify  soldiering  itself 
as  an  occupation  which  consists  of  something  besides  carrying  a 
rifle,  and  that  tlie  popular  mind  may  be  bent  that  way,  and  the 
soldiere  themselves  bepin  to  understand  and  can  have,  eventually, 
without  being  too  sentimental  about  it,  as  much  tradition  in  a  labor 
battalion  as  you  ^t  in  a  Bghting  Infantry  division. 

Gen.  Bi^ACK.  "ics,  sir;  that  can  be  done.  But  you  are  coming  now 
to  the  most  important  thing  for  tlie  Army  to-day  which  is  before 
Congress,  and  that  is,  that  you  can  not  have  an  Army  nnle.ss  you 
pay  them  a  living  wage,  and  we  are  not  getting  it  to-day.  We  are 
the  single  class  in  the  community  that  have  not  had  any  inci'ease 
whatever  since  1908. 

Mr.  Saxford.  Except  Congressmen. 

Gen.  Black.  I  am  glad  you  put  that  in.  But  we  will  take  tho.se 
two  classes  now,  the  Army  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  increased  the  salanes  of  judges. 

Gen.  Black.  Then  I  would  like  to  say  another  thing.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  that  and  have  a  contented  Army  Congress  must  be 
willing  to  make  another  provision  which  they  have  never  done  as 
yet.  It  is  a  legitimate  ambition  of  evei*y  man  to  have  a  home  and 
a  family.  In  our  old  Engineer  battalion  wliich  existed  prior  to  1901 
we  had  been  stationed  for  years  at  Willets  Point.  All  around  Wil- 
lets  Point  there  were  a  lot  of  cottages.  Our  older  noncommissioned 
officers  were  married  men,  and  they  felt  that  they  would  not  have 
to  be  moved,  that  they  could  keep  tneir  families  there,  educate  their 
children,  and  they  were  contented  and  happy.  Gen.  Hughes,  whom 
some  of  you  older  gentlemen  will  remember  as  one  of  the  fine  old 
officers  of  the  Army,  said  to  me  once,  "How  is  it  that  your  non- 
commissioned officers  are  of  so  much  liigher  quality  than  of  any 
one  else  in  the  Army?"  The  answer  was  exactly  that,  that  in 
order  to  hold  a  man  of  high  quality  you  have  got  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  perfectly  legitimate  desire  of  every  man  to  have  a  home 
and  a  family,  and  we  were  able  to  do  that.  You  can  not  get  that 
quality  of  man  to  remain  in  the  service  imless  you  make  some  pro- 
vision of  that  kind  for  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  Granting  that  just  increase. 

Gen.  Black.  But  it  has  never  been  done. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  used  the  word  advisedly.  If  we  accept  that,  as  we 
must,  do  you  think,  as  a  practical  proposition,  as  a  constituent  part 
of  this  reorganization  plan,  first  putting  the  construction  corps 
under  the  Engineer  Corps  and  then  give  vou  such  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  enlisted  labor  battalions  of  such  limited  character  as  to  form 
a  nucleus,  yon  could  successfully  undertake  the  general  engineerinfj 
construction  work  of  the  Army,  with  increased  duty  pay  for  these 
enlisted  men.  and  make,  perhaps,  a  gain  in  two  ways,  fii-st  in  the 
economies,  and.  secondly,  in  the  development  of  a  nucleus  of  a 
trained  organization  that  is  capable  of  elasticity  and  expansion 
in  time  of  war? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir:  and  the  economy  would  conieJn  two  .ways. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Washington  I  live<l  for  SisiPefitiyeaftC^lOov- 
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ernors  Island.  The  houses  there  were  kept  up  by  the  Quartermaster 
Department.  In  the  quarters  in  which  I  lived  the  plastering  was 
not  expected  to  stay  on  the  walls,  nor  was  the  paper  expected  to 
stay  on  the  walls  over  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  pullinpr  it  oif:  it  came  down.  In  other  words,  under 
the  unskillful  supervision  the  cost  of  keepinjj  up  those  houses  was 
far  greater  than  there  was  any  possible  excuse  for. 

Mr.  GiiEETiE.  And,  too,  would  it  not  be  a  fact  that  after  four  yeai-s 
of  experience  a  highly  desirable  class  of  laborei*s  as  well  as  artisans 
would  enlist  in  the  Army,  understanding  this  to  be  their  service, 
with  the  satisfaction  that  they  would  get  in  lieu  of  advanced  com- 
mercial wages  or  industrial  wages  on  the  outside  in  civil  life,  in  the 
fact  that  they  had  homes,  and  that  general  security  for  the  future 
which  comes  to  a  soldier  whose  service  is  honest  and  faithful? 

Gen.  Black*  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  that  in  the  end  you  would  attract  a  steadier  and 
more  reliable  class  of  men,  wlio  would  not  be  striking  for  higher  pay 
as  long  as  they  knew  that  their  future  and  tliat  of  their  families  was 
still  assured? 

Gen.  Black.  If  you  will  give  them  a  living  wage  I  believe  that 
will  certainly  follow.  I  would  like  to  ask  Col.  Abbot  whether  that 
is  not  so  ? 

Col.  Abbot.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  (question  about  the  discontent 
of  the  men  who  were  drafted  as  soldiere  and  then  put  to  doing 
ninnual  labor.  We,  in  mv  judgment,  very  wisely,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  enacted  the  selective-service  law.  We  said  to  the  young 
men  of  this  country,  "  We  are  going  to  take  you  by  force  and  make 
soldiers  out  of  you.    We  did  that,  which  was  pmper.  at  $30  a  month. 

But  our  Government  signally  failed,  in  my  judgment,  in  not  at 
the  same  time  putting  its  hand  on  the  profiteer,  who,  perhaps, 
would  get  a  cost-plus  contract  and,  disregarding  the  rules  of  wages, 
would  bid  up  labor  in  the  community,  and  if  the  other  men  in  the 
community  did  not  get  the  same  price  they  would  threaten  to  strike. 
In  the  Navy  and  afeo  in  the  Armv  and  in  all  business  institutions 
in  the  countrv  where  wages  gradually  went  up  our  Government 
simply  sat  still  in  the  face  or  that  and  did  not  undertake  in  any 
way  to  control  it,  and  a  young  man  who  was  intelligent  and  who 
could  see  all  of  this  thing  going  on  saw  himself  taken  ivom  his 
home  and  thrown  into  the  Army  and  given  a  pick  and  shovel  and 
conjpelled  to  dig  ditches  at  $30  a  month.  The  laboring  man  at  home 
saw  his  neighbor's  boy  getting  $10,  $12,  and  $li)  a  day ;  saw  a  man 
who  had  a  contract  or  who  was  manufacturing  stuff  for  the  Gov- 
ei-nment,  making  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  millions  in  many 
cases.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  there  was  discontent  among  those 
young  men  under  those  circumstances? 

Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  a  practical  thing,  wlien  wp  get  into 
war — ^_vou  suggested  one  thing,  that  you  thought  we  ought  to  have 
conscripted  labor  and  put  it  into  the  Army,  but  that  that  was  stopped, 
and  I  can  understand  the  influences  brought  to  bear  to  stop  it — but 
when  we  get  into  war  and  it  is  necessary  to  got  men  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  country,  in  my  judgment,  we  also  have  the  power,  and 
we  ought  to  exert  it,  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  who  stay  at  >on(e  dp 
not  enrich  themselves  out  of  that  which  is  a  calamitjf  lo^tlterMS^figAC 
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men.  Whether  there  is  any  possible  way  to  get  at  that,  I*  do  not 
undertake  to  say,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  this  ques- 
tion at  all,  but  I  think  it  explains  a  (jreat  deal  of  the  dissatisfaction 
"G  find  among  many  of  the  young  men  who  served  in  this  Army; 
not  the  fact  that  they  dug  ditches,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  oom- 
j)elled  to  dig  ditches  at  soldier's  pay  while  their  comrades  at  home 
were  getting  anything  they  might  ask. 

Gen.  Bl-vck.  I  think  that  is  a  fact,  and  I  was  very  stronglj'  in 
favor  of  the  proposition  to  fonn  a  conscript  labor  lorce  for  this 
very  work  at  home. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Another  thing,  General.  The  very  crisis  that  con- 
fronts us  now.  in  my  judgment  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  our  Government  at  the  time  when  it  had  the  opportunity  to 
control  these  great  influences  that  bring  us  now  face  to  face  with' this 
crisis  did  not  do  a  thing  but  rather  encoura^d  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  following  Mr.  McKenzies  suggestion,  if  we 
should  set  up  in  the  Army  a  nucleus  of  the  labor  battalions  we  would 
have  ready  for  enlargement  in  time  of  the  next  emergency  the  force 
that  would  take  in  these  artisans  and  evei-ybody  else  through  selec- 
tive service,  and  have  men  trained  for  that  purpose,  and  get  rid  of 
a  large  part  of  the  sort  of  disturbance  w-e  have? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grekne.  There  would  be  an  equalization  of  wages  toward  a 
combination  of  all  those  forces  to  a  common  purpose  on  n  common 
fccale  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes.  sir.  It  would  also  enable  us  to  use  very  ad- 
vantageously a  very  large  class  of  our  population  which  docs  not» 
except  with  white  leaders,  nuike  good  soldiers. 

Mr.  James.  When  I  was  on  the  other  side  I  ran  across  a  great 
many  men  who  had  been  high-priced  railroad  men  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  were  getting  very  small  wages  over  there.  This 
was  after  the  war,  and  they  claimed  that  two  out  of  the  three  trains 
they  were  running  were  French  trains.  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  were  hauling  American  troops  one  day  and  then  hauling  French 
troops  two  days.  But  they  did  not  mean  that  at  all.  They  meant 
that  they  were  commercial  trains;  in  fact,  some  of  them  were  solid 
wine  trains.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  keeping  these  men  there 
hauling  French  commercial  trains  long  after  the  armistice  was 
signed?   That  was  in  May  of  this  year. 

(len.  Black.  I  can  "hot  answer  that  question.  Those  things  were 
settled  in  France,  and  5'ou  will  have  to  ask  those  who  were  in  au- 
thority there. 

Mr.  James.  Have  you  expressed  any  views  as  to  the  size  of  the 
Army  t 
Gen.  Black.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Jaues.  What  do  you  think  the  size  of  tlie  Ai*my  ought  to  be 
in  peace  times? 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  a  little  bit  aside  from  what  we  are  discussing 
now.   If  you  have  no  objection,  I  would  rather  touch  on  that  later. 

Mr.  James.  Very  well.  When  you  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  told  him  you  were  going  to  apj>ear  before  this  committee,  did 
he  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  in.  favor  of  Uie 
War  Department  bill? 
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Gen.  Blvck.  He  did  not  express  any  oi>inion  at  all.  I  have  quoted 
as  nearly  as  I  could  his  wortfs  to  the  erfect  that  he  was  anxious  for 
iiie  to  appear  before  the  committee.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  appear 
before  the  conmiittee.  He  said.  "  I  want  you  to  do  so.  I  want  3-ou 
to  expre&s  yourself  very  fiwly  and  give  your  full  views." 

Mr.  James.  I  slioidd  imagine  fi'oni  some  of  the  testimony  that  we 
have  had  before  us  that  this  is  not  the  bill  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War. 
and  that  the  head  of  the  department,  the  Secretary  of  War  himnelf 
has  no  fixed  peace  policy.  The  Secretary  of  War  said  he  did  not 
want  to  express  his  views  on  tliis  bill  at  this  particular  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  General. 

Gen.  Black.  Tlie  military  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  com- 
prises the  execution  of  all  engineering  opei'utions  necessary  for  the 
success  of  onr  field  annies.  Until  shortly  before  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  all  functions  involved  in  these  operations  were  discliarged 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  April,  1918,  however,  as  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  coordination  in  the  system  of  War  Department  supply, 
and  of  the  alleged  failure  of  certain  of  the  supply  departments  to 
function  promptly  and  properly  a  movement  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  procurement  and  storage  was  initiated,  which  culminated, 
about  November  1,  1918.  in  the  establishment,  under  the  Director  of 
I*nrclmse  and  Storage,  of  a  central  procuring  and  storing  bureau,  to 
jjerform  practically  all  functions  of  storage  and  issue  for  the  Army, 
a-s  well  as  by  far  the  larger  part  of  all  Army  ])rocuremcnt.  Tlie 
Chief  of  Engineers  consistently  opposed  the  formation  of  tliis  con- 
solidated agency,  but  without  success. 

In  general  terms,  the  inmiediate  effect  \i\x>n  the  operations  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  establishment  of  the  consolidated  procur- 
ing and  storing  bureaus  is  as  follows:  Prior  to  consolidation,  the 
chain  of  responsibility  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  piece  of  en- 
gineering work  for  the  Army  was  continuous  throughout.  The 
Corps  of  Engineei-s  nuide  the  designs  for  the  work,  prepared  the 
estimates  for  its  accomplishment,  explained  the  estimates  to  Con- 

fress,  procured  material  and  personnel  for  the  work  in  case  its  per- 
ormance  was  approved  by  that  body,  accomplished  the  work,  and, 
if  necessary,  operated  it  subsequent  to  its  completion.  At  no  time 
was  any  other  agency  involved.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  could  be 
held  responsible  by  Congress  for  the  correctness  of  his  estimates,  for 
the  cost  of  the  work,  and  for  its  completion  at  the  proper  time.  In 
case  any  failures  developed,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  the  person 
to  be  held  responsible,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  such  responsi- 
bility being  shifted  from  him.  Under  the  system  of  consolidated 
procurement  and  storage  a  very  different  situation  obtains.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  still  designs  work  and  prepares  estimates  there- 
for. These  estimates  he  submits  to  Congress  through  the  Director  of 
Finance,  and  explains  them  with  the  assistance  of  that  officer. 

Should  the  execution  of  the  work  be  approved  by  Congress,  the 
Chief  of  Eng^eers  is  permitted  to  procure  only  a  niinor  portion  of 
the  material  and  equipment  required;  the  major  portion  of  his  tools 
and  his  material  he  must  obtain  by  requisition  upon  another  procur- 
ing agency,  over  whose  methods  and  costs  of  operation  he  has  no 
control,  and  whose  overliead  charges  do  not  appear  in  the  cost  of 
the  work.  In  case  any  material  or  equipment  has  to  be  stored  prior 
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to  its  use  on  the  work,  it  does  not  go  into  storaire  under  the  control 

of  tlit^  Chief  of  Engineers,  but  into  that  under  the  control  of  the 
consolidated  storing  agency,  the  Director  of  Stora^je.  over  whose 
actions  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  practically  no  authority  and 
whose  operating  costs  do  not  appear  in  Engineer  estimates  submitted 
to  Congress.  He  has  no  assurance  that  the  material  will  be  again 
forthcoming  when  and  where  he  wants  it.  and  has  merely  advisory 
functions  in  connection  with  its  care  while  in  storage.  Nevertheless, 
he  mtist  proceed  with  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
lack  of  control  over  the  supply  of  material  and  equipment  may  seri- 
ously delay  or  actually  suspend  operations,  with  resultant  increases 
in  cost.  X'nder  such  conditions  neither  Congress  nor  anyone  else  can 
hold  liiin  responsible  for  results,  because  several  functions  vitally 
affecting  his  oi)erations  have  been  withdrawn  from  his  control. 

Neither  consolidation  of  procurement  nor  consolidation  of  storage 
operated  for  a  sufficiently  great  length  of  time  under  war  conditions 
to  enable  the  worth  of  tlie  organization  imder  siich  circumstances  to 
be  accurately  appraised.  Since  the  armistice  there  have  been  com- 
paratively few  procurement  cperations  by  the  consolidated  agency, 
but  in  transactions  m  which  the  interests  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  been  involved  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Consoli- 
dation of  storage,  however,  has  been  tested,  and  it  is  believed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  that  the  basic  defects  of  such  a  method  of  han- 
dling Army  storage  have  been  thoroughly  established.  Under  this 
system  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  no  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  in 
storage  nor  of  its  location. 

Afr.  McKenzie.  Could  not  that  defect  be  cured  by  the  Director  of 
Storage  ? 

Gen.  Black.  He  is  trying  his  best  to  do  it,  but  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Could  he  not  submit  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
an  inventory  of  all  storage? 

Gen.  Black.  He  can  not  do  that.  I  will  give  you  some  examples. 
He  is  realizing  this  situation  and  is  working  in  full  harmony  with 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  endeavoring  to  untangle  this  knot 

Mr.  James.  His  department  does  not  even  purchase  directly. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes;  it  purchases  directly. 

Mr.  James.  I  understood  him  to  say  the  other  day  that  we  ought 
to  diflfcrentiate  the  work  of  purchasing,  because  they  did  not  do  any 
purchaasing. 

Gen.  Black.  He  is  the  head  of  that  section,  and  the  procurement 
section  is  working  under  his  orders.  Gen.  Burr  has  under  him  the 
Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  Gen.  Rogers. 

Mr.  James.  I  was  referring  to  Gen.  Burr. 

Gen.  Black.  Gen.  Burr  does  not  purchase  directly,  but  the  depart-  ' 
ment  that  does  purchase  is  under  his  control. 
Mr.  James.  Indirectly? 
Gen.  Black.  No;  directly. 

Mr.  James.  He  stated  here  the  other  day  that  he  had  no  books  to 
show  what  they  had  purchased,  what  prices  they  paid,  or  how  much 
they  had  on  hand. 

Gen.  Black.  Xo. 

Mr.  James.  Or  whether  it  was  delivered,  or  an^^-thii^  of  thAt.kind. 
and  he  gave  us  the  impression  that  he  purchase^'^Siffll^umatly.  but 
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indirectly  he  sends  orders  to  the  zone  oflSces  and  they  purchase  there, 
and  therefore  he  had  no  records  of  the  purchases. 

Col.  Wright.  The  zone  offices  of  which  von  speak  are  all  function- 
ing under  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  ^torajre,  Gen.  Rogers.  He 
jyiU  be  able  to  give  you  information  as  to  exactly  the  purchases  that 
have  been  made  in  the  various  zone  offices  under  him,  and  also  in 
his  own  office  by  its  central  procurement  organization.  Purchases 
are  made  both  by  the  central  procurement  organization  and  also  by 
the  various  zone  offices.  Gen.  Burr  is  in  charge  of  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff.  That  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  General  Staff  which  has  supervision  over  the  supply 
problems  of  the  Army,  and  when  Gen.  Buit  told  you  he  did  not 
make  purchases  directly  he  was  quite  correct,  but  he  supervises  the 
operations  of  those  who  do. 

Mr.  Greene.  AVhat  you  had  in  mind  in  connection  with  your  ex- 
periences with  this  system  is  shown  in  the  incident  you  gave  us  yes- 
terday in  regard  to  the  steam  shovel,  with  its  ropes  put  into  another 
clas^fication. 

Oen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  give  you  some  specific  examples 
on  that.  The  items  ai-e  stored  by  commodity  without  regard  to  the 
use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put,  i.  e.,  all  buckets  are  stored  together 
irrespective  of  whether  they  are  to  be  used  by  Engineers,  Cavalry, 
or  Infantry;  all  rope  is  stored  together,  etc.  A  few  of  the  examples 
noted  in  a  recent  mspection  of  one  of  the  depots  of  the  Southern 
Department  are  indications  of  what  has  taken  place  and  of  the  re- 
sults to  be  expected  in  future  operations : 

Dishes  for  mess  equipment  for  railway  gangs  were  stored  in  one 
place  with  all  other  dishes;  the  remainder  of  the  mess  outfits  for  those 
gangs  were  stored  in  another  place. 

When  we  tried  to  get  an  outfit  for  a  ganjr,  we  could  not  get  it. 
.    Mr.  James.  How  far  apart  were  those  things? 

Gen  Black.  Some  of  them  were  as  far  as  from  Norfolk  to  El  Paso; 
some  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  hours  by  rail.  The  batteries 
for  trench  lights  were  stored  in  one  place,  and  the  trench  lights 
themselves,  without  battenes,  in  another  place. 

Harness  for  tool  and  ponton  wagons  was  stored  in  one  place;  the 
wagons  were  in  another  place. 

The  component  parts  of  a  coal  handling  bucket  as  received  knocked 
down  were  stored  in  a  number  of  widely  separated  localities,  the 
bucket  being  placed  in  open  storage,  the  sheaves  being  stored  with  a 
number  of  other  sheaves,  while  the  cable  had  been  placed  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous lot  of  cable,  and,  when  finally  located,  was  found  to  have 
been  issued  to  a  Cavalry  unit  for  use  as  a  picket  line.  Other  ex- 
amples of  the  defective  working  of  the  system  can  be  ^ven. 

The  department  engineer  reported  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would 
require  not  less  than  two  weeks  to  issue  the  engineer  equipment  for 
an  Infantry  division,  while  with  proper  storage  it  should  be  possible 
to  make  such  issues  within  less  than  one  day.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  futility  of  attempts  to  prepare  in  an  adequate  way  for 
possible  military  operations  is  obvious.  These  circumstances  are 
not  set  forth  as  criticisms  of  a  particular  depot  or  department;  they 
are  instanced  as  showing  what  may  be  exi>ected  when  an  agent 
ciiarged  with  the  production  of  a  given  result  is  forced  to  dt^nd  for 
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essential  steps  in  liis  work  upon  agencies  not  immediately  and  vitally 
interested  in  the  production  of  those  results.  Present  conditions  are 
such  that  in  cases  in  which  the  Chief  of  Engineei's  must  make  certain 
of  his  ground  it  is  necessary  for  him  closely  to  follow  up  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  properly  forming  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Directoi*  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  with  large  resultant  increase  in 
jjei-sonnol  and  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  It  is  not  possible  that  some  of  tliese  men  were  so 
imsophisticatcd  that  they  did  not  leam  that  these  parts  belonged  to- 
gether, and  they  would  learn  that  after  a  while? 

Gen.  Black.  Perhaps  so,  but  under  the  detail  system  it  is  doubt- 
ful. 

Mr.  GitE£i4£.  That  is  it.  There  is  such  a  thing,  as  we  lul^  e  learned 
in  recent  magazine  articles  about  efficiency,  as  carrying  this  thing 
out  to  such  an  extreme  classification  that  it  becomes  a  niad  "  Mitisum- 
mer  Night's  Dream  with  some  men.    And  it  will  not  do. 

I  remember  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  permitted  to  sec  the 
blue  print  draft  of  tlte  organization  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
along  certain  linens.  I  never  could  find  where  you  could  get  the 
whoio  story  when  you  wanted  it. 

Gen.  Black.  Take  one  very  essential  article  of  engineer  equip- 
ment that  is  the  i*econnaissance  outfit.  It  consists  of  a  case  in  wliich 
is  a  small  plain  table,  a  compass,  a  hand-level,  some  notebooks,  pen- 
cils, an  alidade,  and  various  other  things.  Under  the  present  sys- 
toiii  noliody  knows  where  tliosc  things  are.  They  are  bought  by  dif- 
ferent people  and  stored  in  different  places.  ^Vlien  this  was  under 
us  we  made  contracts  in  quantity  for  each  of  the  things  that  were 
absolutely  separate  in  manufacture,  and  these  were  all  delivered  at 
(me  place.  These  kits  wei'e  uU^  assembled  and  stoi-ed  so  tliat  at 
any  time  anybody  wanted  a  i*ecbnnaissance  outfit  the  entire  outfit 
was  handed  to  him.  I  am  told  that  in  this  i-ecent  parade  we  ordered 
»  certain  number  of  aparejos  and  this  order  was  .sent  to  a  certain 
zone  supply  officer  who  sent  the  apparatus  without  the  cinclias. 

Col.  Wright.  That  is  a  fact.  As  a  result  of  that  tlie  engineer 
jjack  train  was  kept  out  of  the  parade. 

Gen,  Black.  I  have  here  a  short  circular  prepared  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  showing  the  construction  work  of  the  corps. 
1  will  not  read  it,  but,  with  your  peiinission.  I  would  like  to  insert 
it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  he  inserted. 

(The  circular  follows:) 

[Offiee  of  the  Chief  KD^nmr,   HlBtorfcnl-Technlral   Section,   Americnn  Rx|M<ditlonarr 

Forree.  ] 

\  Few  Facts  and  Fku'rks  on  Engineer  Acccimi'i.ishmext  in  France, 

The  Engineer  organization  In  the  form  it  had  assumed  when  hostilities  ended 
consisted  essentially  of  the  following  four  main  branrhes  or  divisions  under  the 
Chief  Engineer,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
hendqnnrters  Services  of  Suptilles,  Tcmrs;  (1)  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Engineer, 
American  Kspedltlonary  Forces,  at  general  headquartei-s ;  (2)  Division  of  Oon- 
stnictlon  and  Forestry;  (3)  Division  of  MilltBry  Engineering  nnd  Engineer 
Kupplles;  (4)  Division  of  Light  Railways  nod  Hoads. 

Of  all  the  technical  services  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  the  Engi- 
neer Department  was  the  largest.   On  Novemher  11, 1018.  there  were  under  the 
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<llrect  command  or  the  technical  supervision  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  American 
Kxpedltlonary  Forces,  174,000  Engineer  troops,  distriluitefl  as  follows: 


riiaracter  Offloers 
of  nerrlce.  und  men. 

With  armies   86, 400 

Miscellaneous  (Including  trooits  in  training,  at  schools,  shop».  etc.)   18,500 

<J«ustructIon  (in  the  Services  of  SnppI}'  under  the  Division  of  Construc- 
tion and  Forestry)   43,000 

Forestry         18, 500 

Supplies     7.600 


Total  Engineer  troups  under  Chief  Engineer,  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces       174.000 


In  uditition  tliere  were  engaged  on  road  and  construction  work  in  the  American 
lOxpeditlonaiT  Forces,  mainly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Construc- 
tion and  Foresti-y,  about  34.r)00  troops  of  other  arms  of  the  service,  34,000 
1  ivilians,  and  15.000  prisoners. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Engineer  troops  operating  with  the  armies, 
which  maintained  lines  of  counnunlcation.  built  bridges,  fought  as  lnfantr.v, 
i-onducted  camouflage,  searchlight,  flash  and  sound  ranging,  water-supply  actlvl- 
lies,  and  many  other  special  functions,  the  Engineers  np  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1918  (unless  other>vlse  noted)  accompll^ed  the  following  results  in  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces: 

DIVISION  or  CONSTRUCTION  AND  FOHI-STHY. 

Shelter  for  troopn. — A  tolal  of  15.039  barracks  were  erected,  which  represented 
■jSTj  miles  of  barracks  placed  end  to  end. 

HospitaUzation. — Space  for  280,000  beils  provided,  of  which  145.913  repre- 
jsente<I  new  construction.  Xew  construction  was  equivalent  to  7,700  hospital 
Umrracks,  20  by  100  feet,  which  rcprcsenteil  146  miles  In  wards. 

Por/«.— Docks  for  10  vessels  were  constnrt-led  at  Bassens,  7,000  linear  feet. 
These  were  4,100  feet  long  and  were  wiulpped  with  switching  facilities,  ware- 
houses, etc.  For  three  months  the  average  daily  tonnage  disihanjed  at  Ameri- 
can BasseiiK  was  3,700  tons.  Docks  at  other  iwrts  for  the  use  of  seagoing  ships 
were  completed  or  partially  completed  when  work  was  stopped  by  the  armistice. 
KIglity-nine  berths,  totnling  7  miles,  were  either  built  or  acquired  from  the 
French. 

Liphtcrofjc. — Dock,  7a0  feet  long,  at  St.  Loubes  was  completed;  84  lighters 
iind  7  derrick  barges  were  constructed. 

Woi/rortrf^.— One  thousand  and  forty-four  miles  of  standard-guage  railroad 
(most  of  It  In  yards)  were  completed,  approximately  the  distance  between 
(Jliicago  and  Sew  York ;  0  mile  cut-off  at  Nevers.  requiring  a  bridge  across  the 
Ixiire  Itiver,  2,190  feet  long  was  built. 

atomi/e  depot  tvarchnvupH. — Covered  slorage  space  constnicted.  21,972,000 
square  feet,  or  500  acn^s,  pnivldlng  space  for  90  days'  reserve  supplies  for 
2,120,000  men. 

Renwunt  depots  and  vetcrinar)/  hrtspitatn. — Remount  .space  was  provided  for 
liO.OOO  aninmls  and  veterinary  hospital  space  for  2.3,000  animals. 

Water  supply  and  scwerai/e. — Much  work  was  done  to  give  pure  water  to 
troops.  Supply  of  water  for  many  large  cities  was  chlorinatetl  under  Engineer 
control.  Pour  million  gallons  per  day  were  develoiHHl  by  artesian  wells  in 
Bordeaux  region.  Pipe  for  sewerage  In  the  Mesves  Hospital  project  alone 
required  28  miles  and  for  water  supply  the  same  amount.  I*arge  municipal 
water  supply  developments  were  made  at  Brest  and  St.  Nazaire. 

Refri^ration. — Refrigeration  plant  built  at  Glevres,  with  daily  capacity  of 
5,200  tons  of  meat  and  375  tons  of  Ice.   Three  other  plants  built. 

BakerieM. — Mechanical  bakeries  to  produce  500,000  pounds  of  bread  every  24 
hours  were  constructed  at  Is-sur-Tllle.  Construction  of  bakeries  of  80,000 
iwunds  capacity  in  three  other  cities  was  stopped  by  the  armistice. 

Power  plants. — Electric  power  was  obtained  from  existing  sources  and  by 
new  construction  in  the  form  of  central  stations  and  transmission  lines. 

Oil  and  gas  storage. — By  construction  of  tanks  at  seacoast  storage  was  pro- 
vided for  150,000  barrels.   Sixty-nine  30(^barre1  tanks  and  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  150-barrel  tanks  were  manufactured  for  distributing  stations.  Seventeen 
complete  storage  stations,  including  pumps,  were  put  In  operation. 

Forestry. — Kightj'-one  mills  were  in  operation  In  October.  The  total  produc- 
tion to  December  1  was:  189,564,000  feet  b.  ni.  of  lumber;  2,728.000  standard- 
gauge  ties:  923,560  narrow-gauge  ties;.  1.739.000  poles  and  pit  props;  892,^ 
steres  of  fuel  wood ;  3S,200  pieces  of  piling.  Tlie  fuel  wood.  If  corded,  would 
liave  extended  375  miles. 

Roadg. — ^Maintenance  and  repair  of  8357  miles  of  road  and  90  miles  of  new 
i-oads  was  aconipllshed  to  June  80, 1919. 

DIVISION  OF  MILITABI^  EKGINEEBINO  AND  EKQINEERING  Sl'PPLIES. 

Enffinrer  nuppUeH. — From  March  to  December  31,  1918,  the  total  tonnage 
of  engineer  supplies  received  from  the  United  States  was  1.496,489,  total  ton- 
nage received  from  ali  sources  3.255,121.  On  November  11.  1918,  total  coveretl 
^qiace  opcupieil  by  engineer  supplies  was  764,000  square  feet.  Total  open  space 
occupied  14,3.)2,0IX)  square  feet.  Nine  storage  depots  were  maintained. 

Repair  shops  were  operated  to  care  for  engineer  supplies.  Shops  made  lOO 
lirlng  platforms  for  75  mm.  guns,  30  ponton  wagons,  100  aOO-gallon  water 
tanlts,  and  complete*!  more  than  2.000  orders  laefore  armistice. 

Cement  milU. — Seven  cement  mills  were  operated  by  engineer  troops,  produc- 
ing 55,000  tons  or  315,0<X)  liarrels  of  cement  during  five  months  ojteratlon.  Con- 
crete pipe  amounting  to  more  than  100  miles  was  made  for  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  use. 

DIVISION  OF  UGHT  RAILWAYS  AND  BOADS. 

lAght  railway*. — Total  tonnage  handled  up  to  Febniarj-  1,  1910.  was  860,652* 
tons,  of  which  166,202  tons  was  amnmnltlon.  In  one  week  10,600  tons  of 
ammunition  were  handled.  In  sis  nights  23,135  soldiers  were  carried.  The- 
daily  net  tonnage  handled  in  October,  1918,  was  8,1(¥)  tons.  In  one  week 
10,700  tons  of  rations  were  handietl.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  2.240  kilo- 
meters of  light  railway  were  in  operation,  of  which  1.740  kilometers  had  been 
taken  from  the  Germans,  the  balance  newly  constructed  or  rebuilt.  On  Novem- 
ber 11, 165  locomotives  and  1,695  cars  were  available  for  use.  In  five  hours  135 
men  laid  14,200  feet  of  light  railway  track.  Ten  shop  buildings,  70.000  square 
feet  total  area,  were  constructed  at  Abalnvllle;  1^  acr«4  occupied  by  shop- 
project  ;  2,300  cars  erected ;  140  locomotives  repaired. 

An  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  Engineers  Is  contained  In  the  following- 
letters  from  the  commander  In  chief : 

Febkuabt  20,  1919. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Wm.  C.  Lanofitt, 

Chief  Engineer,  American  Expeditionarp  Force*. 

My  Dbab  Obn.  Lanofitt:  As  the  activities  of  our  Army  In  France  draw  to  a 
close,  I  desire  to  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  officers,  enlisted  men 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Kngineer  I>epartment,  my  appreciation  of  the- 
loyal  and  energetic  work,  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  our  success. 

The  various  units  attachcil  to  combat  trwps  distinguished  themselves  at  nil 
times  In  the  assistance  which  they  rendere<l.  The  Division  of  Construction, 
ami  Forestry,  with  limited  resources  nt  Its  disposal  and  under  conditions  of 
extreiue  severity,  more  than  met  the  many  demands  made  upon  it.  Tlie  I>e- 
partmeut  of  Light  Railways  and  Roads  furnished  the  Inillspensable  link 
between  the  railheads  and  the  front  lines  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies,  and  for  the  evacuation  of  sick  and  woundeil.  It ;  record  In  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  light  railways  and  roads  has  seldom  been  equalled. 

The  many  other  services  of  the  Engineer  Department,  connected  with  tiie 
acquisition  and  distribution  of  engineer  supplies,  particularly  those  neeile*! 
for  combat  operations,  were  so  conducted  that  our  forces  never  lacked  for  any 
essential. 

The  Engineer  Department  has  mwde  a  proud  record  for  itself,  and  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  and  admiration,  and 
that  of  your  comrades  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  for  its  splendid 
achievements. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

John  J.  Pershing.. 
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Mabcu  28.  1019. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edoas  Jadwin, 

Director,  Conatruciion  and  Forestry. 

Through  Chief  Engineer,  American  ErpedHionary  Forcen. 

Mt  Deab  Oenkbal:  Now  that  hostilities  have  ceusetl.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  thanit  you,  and  through  you  the  otiicers  and  soldiers  of  your  or- 
cauizatlou,  for  the  sidendid  worli  you  have  accomplished. 

The  Division  of  Construction  and  Forestrj'  required  the  services  and  unsel- 
Hsh  efforts  of  experts  in  naauy  lines  of  skilled  endeavor.  It  Is  a  source  of  deep 
pride  and  satisfaction  that  numbers  of  this  type  of  men  responded  readily,  and 
through  their  lavaluable  assistance  you  attained  the  highest  goal  of  achieve- 
ment. 

The  supply  and  shelter  of  troops  was  one  of  the  most  responsible  tasks  that 
befell  any  organization.  Although  operating  In  a  foreign  country,  under  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  vastly  dissimilar  to  those  accustomed  lo,  you  met 
successfully  each  and  every  demand. 

You,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  your  organization,  labored  in  almost  every 
department  in  France,  often  In  isolated  detachments,  working  under  ar<luous 
c-oDdltions  of  service  and  making  countless  sacrlllces.  Tet  they  withstood  all 
hardships  and  difficulties,  surmounted  all  obstades,  and  kept  tenaciously  at 
their  Important  tasks.  Such  tireless  energy,  actuated  as  it  was  by  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  deserves  the  commendation  of  all. 

The  vast  projects  wisely  planned  and  boldly  exectited  by  you  and  your 
cfnclent  personnel,  the  thoroughness  and  celerity  with  which  you  laborwl,  the 
splendid  cooperation  ninintainetl  throughout,  especially  among  the  highly 
traineil  men  of  alfalrs  who  gave  their  best  to  the  common  cause,  the  keen  fore- 
sight dlsptayetl  In  preparing  for  emergencies  and  the  many  sncriflces  made  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  American  traditions. 

Id  the  name  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  I  thank  them  one  and 
nil  and  send  them  the  appreciation  of  their  comrades  and  their  commander  in 
chief. 

JOHR  J.  Pesshikq 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  continue  just  where  you  left  off? 

Gen.  Buck.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  speaking  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
present  storage  system,  and  I  should  like  to  continue. 

It  is  believed  that  the  evils  which  led  to  tlie  agitation  in  April, 
1918,  concerning  the  advisability  of  the  consolidation  of  procure- 
ment and  storage  and  to  the  eventual  establishment  in  November, 
1918,  of  a  consolidated  procuring  and  storing  agency  did  exist  and 
should  be  eliminated  in  any  organization  of  the  War  Department. 
It  is  the  experience  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  consolidated 
storage  and  purchase,  adopted  to  cure  tliese  evils,  brings  with  it  new 
difficulties  more  serious  by  far  than  those  it  was  intended  to  remedy. 
-Since  April,  1918,  when  the  advisability  of  consolidation  was  first 
discussed,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  what  is'required  by  the  War  Department  is  not  consolidation  of 
procurement  and  storage,  but  coordination  thereof  under  proper 
General  Staff  control.  He  believes  that  events  have  thoroughly  justi- 
fied the  opinions  he  has  expressed  as  to  the  defects  of  consolidation. 
He  further  believes  that  proper  coordination  of  procurement  and 
storage,  while  reserving  to  the  various  operating  a^sncies  of  the 
department  full  control  of  their  activities,  will  remove  the  evils 
wmch  have  led  the  advocates  of  consolidation  to  urge  that  measure. 
He  is  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  excellent  results  in  matters  of 
both  procurement  and  storage  which  were  achieved  by  the  American 
Ezpeditionaij  Forces,  who  successfully  solved  the  very  exacting 
problems  facing  the  officers  responsible  for  the  supply  of  our  forces 
in  France  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  coordinated  storage  identical  with 
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that  advocated  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  of  a  system  of  coordi- 
nated procurement  the  principles  of  which  are  those  which  he  has 
consistently  urged. 

I  will  say  that  Gen.  Burr,  the  head  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Department,  agrees  with  me  essentially  in  all  of  this. 

To  put  into  effect  a  similar  system  to  handle  Army  procurement, 
storage^  and  issue  requires  only  the  repeal  of  the  Overman  Act  and 
the  establi^^hnient  of  a  General  Staff  adequate  to  coordinate  and 
supervise  the  activities  of  the  various  supply  bureaus. 

And  that  reflects  not  only  my  opinion,  but  that  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Chief  Surgeon,  and,  I  believe, 
the  Chief  Quartermaster. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  present  for  consideration  only  the 
fundamental  effect  of  consolidated  procurement,  storage,  and  issue 
upon  an  ope]*ating  bureau  of  the  department,  and  to  suggest  a  rem- 
edy for  the  conditions  now  existing.  It  would  be  possiBk  to  elabo- 
rate almost  indefinitely  upon  the  secondary  asjjects  of  this  very 
large  question  and  to  multiply  instances  exhibiting  the  defects  of 
consolidation.  All  of  these  considerations  reduce  themselves,  how- 
ever, to  the  primary  thought  that  consolidation  j>revents  an  operatii^ 
bureau  from  effectively  discharging  the  functions  for  which  it  is 
ostensibly  responsible  by  removing  from  it  the  control  of  steps  essen- 
tial to  the  discharge  of  those  functions. 

I  could  go  on  in(lefinitely  on  this  subject.  I  will  give  you  sis  many 
exam]>les  as  you  want.  I  have  a  book  of  them  tliei-e  that  shows  the 
argumi'nts  that  I  presented  to  the  Chief  of  Stuff  boforehiind,  and 
tho.se  have  l)cen  fully  fulfilled,  and  if  the  connnittee  is  interested  in 
this  I  earnestly  recjucst  that  they  call  l)efore  them  Gen.  Rose,  who 
was  the  Engineer  procuring  officer  and  afterwards  seles  ted  by  CJen. 
(loethals  to  be  the  head  of  this  consolidated  hureau.  Also  Gen.  Wood, 
wlio  was  brought  over  as  the  most  effective  quarteruiaster  on  the  other 
side,  and  also  put  in  by  (ien.  Goethals  in  charge  of  operjiting  this  new 
bureau,  and  also  Col.  Wheeler,  who  h  a  tniin  again  in  civil  life,  and 
who  has  had  full  experience  in  this  line  and  was  a  very  high  official. 
These  men,  (ien.  Wood  an<i  (ien.  Rose,  are  now  in  civil  life  in  large 
civil  establishments  as  the  result  of  their  good  work,  and  they  were 
accepted,  as  I  say.  as  the  best  men  to  carry  this  out,  and  they  will 
oertifv  to  everything  that  I  have  said.  They  are  the  men  best 
qualified  to  know.  1  could  perhaps  name  others,  but  if  you  call  in 
Gen.  Rose.  (ien.  Wood,  and  (^ol.  ^^Hioeler  you  can  get  all  the  de- 
tailed information— all  the  inside  work  of  this  department  that  you 
want. 

Now  I  will  go  on  to  the  other  sections. 

Se"tion  12,  page  13,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Si-x:.  12.  Ordnance  t>eparament :  The  Orilnance  Department  ^11  eoniiist  of 
one  Chief  of  Ordnance,  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

Section  13,  page  13,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: . 

Sec.  18.  RifniHl  Corps:  The  Signal  Corpn  fthal)  conitifit  of  one  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

Section  13,  page  14,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

S^:c.  14.  Air  Service:  The  Air  Service  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  of  Air  Serv- 
ice, with  the  rank  of  major  general;  one  assistant  chief,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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Section  15,  page  H,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Skc.  1").  Tank  Coriw:  The  Tank  Covim  sliall  conttlst  of  one  Chief  of  Tank 
CorpH,  nith  rank  f>f  brigadier  general. 

Sec-tiofi  18,  page  15,  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Skl:  is.  Bureau  of  Insular  Affeim:  The  Bureau  of  Inxular  Affairs  shall  con- 
si»t  of  one  Chief  of  Insular  Affolnt,  with  rank  of  major  general. 

Section  19,  page  15.  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Kec.  10.  Mtlltla  Bureau:  The  Mllltla  Bureau  (ineludtng  loatructurs  of 
itilUtln)  shall  eonMlst  of  one  Chief  of  Mllltla,  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

Now,  ever  since  T  have  been  Iiere  is  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  opin- 
ions that  I  have  formed  from  long  service  in  the  Army  liave  been 
confirmed  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  cliief  of  Infantry,  a  chief 
of  Cavalry,  and  a  chief  of  Field  Aiiillery. 

liefore  tlie  war  1  was  a  niend>er  of  the  boanl  of  i-eview,  so-called, 
which  was  the  final  boanl  for  judgment  on  every  matter  of  policy 
relating  to  the  Army,  especially  as  to  the  equipment  and  ah  to  the 
genenujxilicy.  Qnestioi:s  which  would  come  up  that  related  to  the 
Coast  Artilleiy.  Their  chief  was  there,  assisted  by  the  best  officers 
of  the  (orps,  and  a  positive  answer  <ould  l>e  given.  The  same  tiling 
was  tnie  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Chief  Surgeon,  the  Chief  of 
Kngineei*s,  but  when  it  came  to  the  (piestion  of  what  the  Infantry 
needed  or  wliat  the  Cavalry  needed  there  was  no  one  to  speak  for 
them. 

In  addition  to  that— and  it  is  a  very  impoitant  point,  indeed — all 
the  time  in  the  Army  it  becomes  a  question  of  fitting  a  roimd  peg 
into  a  round  hole  and  a  square  peg  into  a  square  hole;  m  other  words, 
selecting  an  officer  for  a  particular  job  for  which  he  is  best  suited.  To 
do  that  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  the  Army. 
That  intimate  knowledge  can  not  be  had  by  any  one  man  or  any 
body  of  men,  especially  if  these  are  constantly  changing,  for  a  very 
large  number.  The  infantryman  knows  the  Infantry,  especially  the 
older  officers;  the  Cavalry  officers  know  the  Cavalry;  the  Artillery 
officers  know  the  Artillery ;  the  Engineer  officers  know  the  Engineers; 
and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  an  officer  of  any  special  arm  for 
any  special  service  the  chief  of  that  corps  can  pfck  out  tlie  officer 
who  is  best  fitted;  he  also  knows  what  the  others  are  doing,  and  can 
see  that  the  man  who  is  most  available  is  selected.  That  can  not  be 
ilone  through  any  system  of  consolidated  i>ei'sonnel  whatever.  Prior 
to  the  war  The  Adjutant  General's  office  attempted  to  group  those 
personal  recoixls.  "Hiey  could  not  do  it.  You  can  not  maKe  a  picture 
of  a  man  by  a  description  on  a  card.  We  now  have  a  system  of 
records  which  is  a  good  one — I  am  not  criticizing  it  at  all — in  whicli 
the  commanding  officer  endeavoi-s  to  give  his  opinion  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. But  commanding  officers  find,  and  from  my  personal 
knowledge  as  the  president  of  an  examination  board  I  find,  that  when 
the  records  of  officers  are  carefullv  studied  a  qualifying  factor  must 
be  applied  to  each  set  of  recorcfed  opinion.^.  For  example,  there 
was  recently  a  very  high  officer  who  rendered  an  efficiency  report 
for  his  aide,  who  happens  to  be  his  son-in-law,  and  he  marked  that 
aide  as  superior  all  the  way  through,  the  degrees  on  the  blank  being 
"  below  average,"  "  average,"  and  "  superior."  He  marked  that  man 
superior  all  the  way  through,  but  to  anvone  who  knows  a  card  of 
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that  kind  coming  in  would  not  prove  that  that  man  is  superior.  It 
means  that  the  judgment  of  the  man  who  did  the  marking  is  poor, 
because  no  man  is  superior  in  everj'thing. 

So  with  even  the  b^t  system  of  card  records  you  have  got  to  have 
the  personal  knowledge  that  comes  from  intimate  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  man  himself  but  of  the  man  who  testifies  regarding  him, 
before  you  can  form  an  adequate  opinion  of  the  man.  Such  records 
can  not  be  taken  as  :i  guide  in  any  way  imless  they  are  kept  by  men 
who  know  the  reporting  officers  and  wlio  are  fairly  permanent.  That 
is  another  rea.son  why  there  should  be  a  chief  or  each  corps. 

Another  question  comes  up  frequently — it  came  up  about  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Infantry.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  Washington — 
there  has  not  been  and  there  is  not  to-dav — competent  to  speak  for 
the  Infantry  as  to  what  the  Infantry  neetls,  because  no  one  officer  is 
competent  to  speak  for  any  other  arm.  It  can  only  be  done  bv  an 
aggregation  of  the  best  officers  you  can  fined  who  themselves  nave 
particular  knowledge  of  their  own  particular  arm.  That  can  not  be 
done  now  by  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  to  the  same  degree  as  it  is  in 
those  arms  which  have  their  own  chieK. 

I  could  go  on  multiplying  these  examples,  and  for  that  reason  I 
very  strongly  recommend  that  the  Infantry  shall  have  a  head;  that 
the  Cavalry  shall  have  a  head;  that  the  Field  Artillery  shall  have  a 
head. 

That  head  will  not  have  practical  command  any  more  than  I  have. 
I  have  no  tactical  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
I  am  simply  the  man  who  is  charged  with  the  preparation  and  the 
training  of  the  corps,  with  seeing  that  the  training  is  carried  out, 
with  the  preparation  of  estimates,  and  with  the  work  of  the  corps, 
seeing  that  the  work  it  is  charged  with  is  carried  out,  and  with  other 
duties  of  that  kind  of  a  supervisory  character.  Tactical  command 
of  the  Engineer  troops  remain  and  must  remain  with  the  general  in 
the  field.  And  so  with  these  other  things.  The  existence  of  such 
chiefs  would  not  in  the  least  degree  interfere  with  the  functions 
either  of  the  General  Staff  or  with  the  functions  of  the  commanding 
officer. 

The  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  to  whom 
I  brought  this  up — Gen,  Haan,  who  has  just  left  us — after  I  presented 
a  written  memorandum  on  this,  said  to  me,  "  I  agree  with  every  word 
of  it."  He  said,  "  If  there  were  chiefs  of  the  various  arms  who  were 
competent  to  speak  for  their  arms,  for  their  policy,  and  for  their 
special  needs,  one-half  of  the  work  that  my  division  is  doing  woiild 
be  done  away  with,  and  my  division  could  then  do  as  it  should  do. 
coordinate  and  work  out  general  p<)licies";  so  that  I  commend  very 
strongly  to  you  that  idea. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  refer.  General,  to  the  letter  systems,  and  card- 
index  records  and  classifications,  and  so  on.  I  have  been  somewhat 
interested  in  the  last  year  or  two  to  observe  the  workings  of  that.  I 
went  down  to  the  War  Department  and  had  the  system  exj^lained  to 
me  somewhat  in  detail,  and  while  I  desire  to  say  that  it  might  seem 
important  that  some  of  your  efficiency  records  be  kept,  it  impressetl 
me  that  with  the  vague  reaching  after  the  realization  of  a  theory  they 
were  butting  up  all  the  while  against  the  fact  that  those  cards  were 
colorless,  so  far  as  the  human  aspect  of  the  man  is  concerned. 
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Gen.  Black.  Have  you  seen  the  last  ones?    Those  to  which  you 
refer  were  gotten  out  by  some  psychological  experts. 
Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Gen.  Black.  In  which  they  endeavor  to  gi\e  a  numerical  number 
to  each  human  attribute?    That  was  utter  rot. 

Section  27,  page  24,  lines  10,  20,  21,  and  22  apparently  gives  the 
Seci-etai*y  of  War  power  to  use  civilian  engineers  who  are  reserve 
officers  for  an  indefinite  period  as  instructors  iit  schools  or  camps.  It 
is  not  believed  that  thise  legislation  can  be  made  effective  in  practice. 
Army  pay  is  markedly  less  than  civil  pay  for  positions  involving 
equal  aoility  and  responsibility.  Few  of  the  desirable  class  of  the 
younger  men  of  the  engineering  profession  are  so  independent  finan- 
cially as  to  be  able  to  afford  to  serve  in  the  Anny  for  any  prolonged 
period.  Nor  can  they  afford  to  jeopardize  their  continued  employ- 
ment or  prospects  of  advance  by  separating  themselves  from  their 
positions.  It  was  done  during  the  war  as  an  imperative  patriotic 
duty.    That  inducement  would  not  exist  in  time  of  peace. 

I  think  that  this  itlea  that  you  can  get  a  man  to  volunteer  for  six 
months  or  a  year  in  tlie  Army  as  a  reserve  is  fallacious,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  applying  it  to  professional  men.  who  have  their 
careers  to  make.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it.  If  you  are  going  to 
requ  ire  instructors,  as  you  undoubtedly  will,  you  must  have  your  pro- 
fessional instructors,  and  that  means,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  have  a 
training  army — and  I  hope  we  are — I  (juite  agree  with  these  gejitle- 
men  here  this  afternoon — we  must  have  such  a  large  number  of  offi- 
cers in  the  Army  as  will  afford  the  instructors  for  the  training  army. 

Xow,  as  to  section  30,  page  20.  The  United  States  needs  the  serv- 
ices of  certain  officei*s  who  have  held  emergency  commissions  during 
the  war  and  whose  special  experiences  and  past  service  with  the 
Government  makes  them  particularly  valuable,  but  whose  a^e  imder 
this  section  as  worded  in  tne  bill  prevent  their  being  commissioned  in 
the  permanent  establishment. 

Following  that  was  a  provision  restricting  the  retention  of  officers 
to  those  under  40  years  of  age.  We  have  one  officer  who  is  serving 
to-day  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  Engineei-s  who  entered  the  service 
as  an  enlisted  man  of  Engineers  in  the  last  centurj".  The  record  is 
this:  Xovember  18,  1889,  to  February  17,  1893,  private  and  noncom- 
missioned officer,  Company  E,  battalion  of  Engineers. 

189.S  to  1895,  clerk,  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Xewpoi-t,  R.  I., 
engaged  on  surveys,  examinations  and  fortifications  construction  in 
field  and  office. 

1896,  clerk,  lighthouse  engineer  office,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.;  1896  to 
1899,  clerk,  office  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  assistant  to  chief  of  division. 

1899  to  1917,  chief  clerk,  district  engineer  offices.  Portsmouth,  X.  H. 

September.  1917,  to  August,  1918,  major  of  Engineers. 

Au^st,  1918,  to  date,  lieutenant  colonel  of  Engmeers. 

He  is  in  my  office  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  that  I  have 
in  the  whole  corps.  Xow  his  whole  life,  as  you  see,  from  1889,  has 
been  spent  in  the  Engineer  service,  only  he  did  not  wear  a  uniform 
until  1917.  I  want  to  retain  that  man  as  a  permanent  officer.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  he  should  not  be  retained  as  a  permanent 
officer  than  there  is  that  any  regular  officer  should  not  be,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why,  since  he  has  reached  the  age  of  50  years,  and  is 
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now  very  active  and  very  energetic,  and  very  valuable,  be  should 
not  ol>tain  a  permanent  commission  in  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yon  have  the  amendment? 

Gen.  Blvck.  Yes,  sir. 

I'roritlfd,  TliHt  fur  citniiiiisHloii  tii  a  sttifT  i-urps  or  dfitHi'tiiiem  In  (DiupulIiiK 
sjiid  at^e  of  perwiiis  who,  before  rcacliinn  tlie  agf  of  ."»(»  years,  were  fuiniiiiH- 
sioneil  ill  said  teiiiiKtrary  forces  from  tlie  cla.-wiflfil  civil  service,  there  shall 
be  (lediirtefl  from  the  actual  ape  of  the  iierwin  the  number  of  years  he  has 
served  honorably  In  hh  a  conuuiKHlonei)  offleer  In  «al(l  temporary  forces  and 
as  an  eiiHstefl  man  of  the  Kej^uhir  Army  and  oue-half  of  the  number  of  years 
111'  Ims  served  as  an  employee  hi  tlie  riassifieil  civil  service  immediately  prior 
to  April  (S,  1917:  Pifjiulctl  fiti-ther.  That  sueii  {>erisoii  Iw  Hi»eclaliy  qualified 
jMid  experleiu'e4l  in  dntles  pertnininD;  to  the  staff  c<iri>«  or  department  In  which 
lie  Is  to  1h>  conauissioiied. 

T  will  say  that  Oen.  Lortl  has  some  officers  of  very  great  value  of 

Srecinely  the  the  same  kind,  and  T  think  that  you  will  find  that  (Jen. 
ogers  has.  .Tust  after  the  Spanish  War  there  was  a  great  abust* 
in  appointing,  to  the  QuiU'termaster  Department  particularly,  men 
as  old  as  iiO  yeni-s,  who  hatl  come  in  from  civil  life  and  who  could 
not  serve  more  than  five  years,  and  doubtless  this  limitation  of  age 
was  put  in  this  bill  to  prevent  that  kind  of  abuse.  But  tlie  proviso 
would  prevent  that  abuse  just  as  effectually  and  yet  allow  us  to 
retain  in  the  service  very  valuable  men  in  the  event  the  Army  is 
increased. 

Mr.  McKeszik.  I  bad  »  letter  from  an  Army  officer  to-day  on  this 
vciy  point,  and  one  of  his  criticisms  was  that  under  this  legislation 
we  do  not  get  a  full  term  of  service  from  the  men  going  in  at  the 
age  of  40  or  over,  and  he  suggested  that  that  might  Ik*  taken  cure 
of.  so  far  as  putting  men  on  the  retii-ed  list  is  concerned,  by  deducting 
from  his  retired  pay  the  proportion  of  time  or  service  that  he  failed 
to  put  in  after  30  years. 

(ren.  Bi-vi  K.  That  would  Ik*  (me  way  to  take  care  of  it,  hut  then  I 
would  say  that  if  a  man  has  l>een  continuously  in  the  service  of  the 
^lovcrnment  it  d(K's  not  make  much  difference  whether  he  has  woni 
It  uniform  or  not. 

Ml".  McKenzie.  In  that  parti.cular  tase  that  you  mention  tliat 
would  be  true  of  a  man  who  had  never  been  in  the  service  of  the 
(Jovermnent  at  all  and  came  in  in  this  emergency  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  major  and,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  and  Mr.  (Ji^ne  par- 
ticularly emphasized  that  point,  there  would  l)e  a  discrimination 
against  many  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  the  service,  and  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  do  that  unless 
there  is  some  real  reason  whv  it  should  be  done,  as  in  the  case  of 
this  man  that  you  mention,  of  course,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Army. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  all  his  life. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  put  to  take  a  civilian  at  45  or  50  yeai-s  and  one 
who  has  served  a  year  or  two  years  during  this  emergency  and  give 
him  the  rank  and  then  ])Ut  him  on  the  retired  list  after  two  years  of 
service  is  not  right  to  my  mind. 

Gen.  Black.  1  quite  agree  with  you.  Mr.  McKenzie.  I  quite  agree 
on  that.  This  one  case  that  I  mention  is  the  one  that  I  am  particularly 
interested  in,  but  there  are  a  number  of  others  of  that  kind.  We  drew 
this  |>articu!ar  proviso  with  a  great  deal  of  care  to  trj  to  safeguard 
the  (lovernment  against  that  abuse  that  you  spei|fi^^|^  GoOgic 
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Mr.  Gkeene.  Do  you  intend,  under  this  proposition,  to  place  these 
temporary  officers  in  gi'ade  for  grade? 

Gen.  Black,  We  can  not  take  them  in  grade  for  grade,  but  it  has 
been  my  hope  that  the  Corps  of  Kngineers,  if  enlarged,  would  Ik* 
able  to  take  in  some  of  these  officers  who  have  servetl  in  the  emer- 
gency, who  are  well  fitted,  and  put  them  in  a  grade  so  that  they  would 
be  with  men  who  had  had  about  the  same  length  of  experience  and 
were  of  about  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is.  the  same  length  of  professional  experience, 
allowing  the  civilian  to  have  credit  for  his  professional  experience  to 
lie  compared  with  military  experience? 

(ien.  Bl.\<  k.  Yes.  sir.  It  is  a  had  thing  always  to  put  a  very  old 
man  in  the  same  grade  with  a  lot  of  very  young  men.  Xow,  I  would 
not  want  any  very  old  men  at  all.  They  could  not  be  adapted.  But 
you  take  men  wlio  have  been  working — I  have  one  of  these  who  is  a 
major  of  Engineers  now.  He  has  reen  in  the  Government  service 
since  somewhere  in  the  nineties,  and  was  serving  as  assistant  engineer 
in  one  of  our  districts  on  fortification  and  river  and  harbor  works. 
You  take  liim  in,  and  he  would  go  in  about  the  same  category,  about 
the  same  rank  with  men  of  about  the  same  length  of  experience  of 
service,  not  exactly,  but  somewhere  near  it. 

Mr.  Greene,  \A'hat  seems  to  lie  contemplated  by  that  provision  of 
tiie  bill  as  you  understand  it Are  these  emergency  men  to  be  put  at 
the  heel  of  the  files  of  the  grade  they  enter  "or  be  accei)te<l  there  ? 

Gen.  Black.  That  I  do  not  know.  T  think  they  had  lietter  l)e  in- 
terpolat(5d  in  that  grade  according  to  age  and  experience.  Thiit 
ought  to  lie  considered  very  fiuefully  und  the  adjustment  uunle.  Imt  I 
have  never  seen  the  policy  for  thiit. 

Ml'.  (iRKK.NE.  What  is  to  be  siiid  as  to  this  asijert  of  it  appeals  tre- 
mendously to  soiuethin^jr  uu>re  tlian  the  sympathy  of  the  layuum.  I 
think  it  apjwals  to  his  judgment.  Here  is  a  mail,  for  instance,  whi* 
has  liad  from  the  age  of  or  whatever  it  nu»y  be.  a  conuui:-<sion 
in  the  .\rmy.  so  that  we  will  say  our  officer  graduated  from  West 
Point,  or  the  young  nuiu  who  having  acquired  his  education  in  some 
nniversitv,  who  started  out  about  the  same  age  with  the  cmiuissioii 
troui  civil  life  in  the  Army,  now  called  the  provisional.  Of  course, 
he  is  expected  to  make  up  his  deficiencies  in  military  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  be  has  evened  up  on  the  academic  and  lie  does  not  take 
so  hmg  to^  catch  up. 

The  otiier  young  man.  for  instance,  started  in  the  Army  as  a  life 
profession.  They  made  their  choice.  They  had  all  the  temptatiouK 
of  the  outside  wdrld.  its  higher  salaries,  and  all  its  inducements,  and 
started  like  a  monk  taking  his  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience,  he 
finally  said,  '"I  am  going  into  the  Army;  I  know  what  it  means." 
He  makes  that  choice.  He  goes  ahmg  a  number  of  years,  and  is 
proud  about  having  become  (juite  a  veteran.  He  has  got  beyond  the 
fii-st  chance  of  making  a  career  outside.  He  has  got  toward  'W  veal's 
of  age.  and  from  that  on,  of  course,  is  the  greatest  race.  All  at  once 
he  is  confronted  through  the  operation  of  this  bill  as  it  comes  along 
with  another  lad  that  made  a  similar  choice  at  the  same  age.  but  who 
elected  to  go  out  through  civil  pursuits,  and  afterwai-ds  getting  into 
the  Army  with  a  temporary  commission  as  an  emergency  officer,  found 
himself  quite  taken  with  military  life,  and  on  second  thought  was 
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prompted  to  say, "  I  shall  forego  all  tlie  apprenticeship  which  my  rival 
undei-went  in  the  regular  service;  I  shall  forego  all  that  and  come 
right  in  with  him  now.  ' 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  exactly  even.  He  should 
be  below  him.  You  can  not  make  all  men  rank  just  alike.  Although 
I  think  that  they  made  promotions  on  the  other  side  as  fairly  as  they 
could,  all  kinds  of  inequalities  of  rank  came  in,  for  equal  service,  too. 
Some  men  got  away  up,  and  other  men  got  nothing  at  all  above  their 
regular  rank.  So  that  coming  back  into  the  service  you  can  not  go 
altogether  by  the  temporary  rank  that  a  man  got,  because  often  it 
was  largely  a  matter  or  luck. 

Mr.  Gkeene.  1  have  in  mind  an  instance  just  presented  of  a  young 
man  with  whom  we  have  become  acquainted  here  in  Washington, 
who,  we  will  assume,  has  completed  20  years  of  service  in  the  Army, 
including  4  years  at  AVest  Point.  He  is  a  captain,  which  is  some- 
where around  the  a^■e^age,  and  has  been  a  captain  for  several  years. 
Think  of  that  background  of  4  years  at  the  Point  and  nearly  16 
yeai-s  in  the  active  service  with  that  commission.  Look  at  the  back- 
groimd  that  man  has,  and  yet  some  young  man.  bright  and  capable, 
a  splendid  young  man,  who  started  in  the  war  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  and  did  a  good  job — nobody  can  reproach  that  side 
of  it— but  after  six  months  of  actual  militaiy  experience  he  became  a 
major,  even  reducing  one  grade  should  he  come  into  the  regular  serv- 
ice, with  a  grade  equal  to  that  of  the  man  who  has  had  this  20  years 
of  Army  life. 

Oen.  Black.  That  does  not  sound  right.  I  think  he  should  go 
below  him.  That  is  a  verv  difficult  problem  that  we  shall  have  to 
solve.  Of  course,  in  the  tlngineer  Corps  we  have  still  another  cri- 
terion that  men  in  other  branches  of  the  service  do  not,  and  that  is, 
what  is  the  man's  standing  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  (Jreene.  Yes,  of  course;  that  is  the  professional  side  of  the 
Army,  and  you  have  another  thing  to  be  guided  by. 

(Jen.  Bl.\ck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grekne.  But  the.se  other  men  who  seek  admission  into  the 
otiier  arms  have  been  following  the  life  of  a  grocer,  druggist,  or  pro- 
fessor of  botany. 

Gen.  Black.  They  should  be  put  in,  I  would  say  if  I  were  working 
there,  below  all  other  men  of  their  own  age,  or  somewhere  near  their 
age;  put  them  in  zones  that  way.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  thing.  It 
is  deadening.  There  are  also  a  number  of  men  in  the  service,  good 
men,  who  did  not  get  to  the  other  side,  and  yet  who  did  essential  work 
when  it  was  needed. 

Mr.  Greene.  Certainly,  and  a  soldier  who  has  done  his  duty  has 
done  all  that  any  man  can  do. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes;  he  has  done  all  any  man  can  do. 

Mr.  Greene.  Here  for  instance  was  a  little  group  of  men  in  the 
lineal  list  in  normal  times,  and  you  know  how  closely  the  list  is 
scrutinized  in  normal  times,  a  little  group  hanging  on  the  first  files 
of  their  grades,  and  they  have  been  there  five  or  six  years  hanging  on 
waiting  for  a  little  chance  that  will  put  them  over  the  edge,  and  then 
{■onies  m  a  group  of  men  who  have  seen  six  or  eight  months'  service 
and  destroys  their  chance. 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  all  wrong.  Oil  the  other  hand,  let  me  tell 
you  another  thing  that  comes  in.    Our  corps  pi^j^dW^TOISitjfe 
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to  504  men.  One-half  of  those  men  came  in  after  the  war  began,  and 
a  lot  of  them  became  majors  before  they  were  fit  to  be  captains. 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly.  There  is  another  proposition;  that  is,  that 
some  provision  ^ould  be  made  so  that  junior  officers  shall  not  be 
precipitated  into  command  rank,  which  would  be  against  their  sel- 
fish interests  and  manifestly  against  the  interests  of  the  service.  A 
man  should  not  assume  command  rank  until  he  is  mature  enough  to 
assume  responsibility.  It  would  be  unwise  to  put  young  officers  in 
command  rank. 

(Jen.  BL-iCK.  Y<iu  can  not  i)iit  them  all  in  command  rank. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  particularly  unwise. 

Gen.  Bi^CK.  We  have  had  a  number  of  eminent  engineers  come 
in  from  civil  life  that  wore  eminent  in  their  profession  before  the 
war,  very  successful,  had  l)een  in  practice  a  number  of  years.  They 
have  come  into  the  service  and  have  proved  to  be  exceedingly  cafjable 
officers,  men  between  35  and  40,  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
I  make  these  men  second  lieutenants  under  young  men  graduating 
from  the  acadeiny  at  19  or  20  years. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course. 

Gen.  Black.  This  thing  is  a  serious  matter  and  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  each  arm  of  the  servira,  with  reference  to  that  particular 
arm. 

Mr.  Greene.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Government  balances  its 

desire  to  get  efficient  officei-s  for  its  service,  it  ought  to  consider 
just  as  carefully  the  morale  of  the  men  who  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  normal  opportunities  in  the  Army  and  stayed  by  the 
Government.  It  could  not  be  choice.  It  was  a  second  choice  with 
them. 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  quite  right. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  you  could  finish  up  in  about  half 
an  hour? 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  I  can  if  I  go  ahead. 

The  Chaikman.  I  would  like  to  finish  before  we  adjourn  and  not 
bring  you  back  to-morrow,  but  if  you  think  it  will  take  more  than 


Gen  Black  (interposing).  There  are  some  things  beyond  this 
which  I  am  almost  sure  will  invite  some  questions  from  the  commit- 
tee. I  want  to  speak  of  this  question  of  promotion.  I  have  strong 
views  on  that.  And  also  the  questions  the  members  asked  here  as  to 
the  size  of  the  Army  and  universal  training. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  had  better  take  an  adjournment  until 
half  past  10  to-morrow. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  untii  to-morrow,  Friday, 
October  3, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your  sug- 
gestions ? 

Gen.  Black.  Referring  to  section  31,  page  7,  provision  should  be' 
made  that  officers  of  all  grades  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  be 
permanently  commissioned  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  now 
worded  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  Kngin^r  com- 
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mission  of  major  general  and  brigadier  general  of  the  Corps  of 
Eiupneers. 

1  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  last  sentence  in  section  31,  on 
page  27.  Apparently  it  would  permit  arbitrary  action — it  says, 
"  Those  now  commissioned  in  said  branches  will  continue  under 
existing  commissions:  all  now  otherwise  commissioned  will  be  re- 
commissioned  with  their  present  grades  and  dates  of  rank  in  the 
Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  as  may,  in  each  case,  be  directed  by  the  President."  I 
do  not  know  what  that  means,  because  officers  in  the  i-egular  service 
have  to  retain  their  gi-ades  in  the  regular  service,  while  they  would 
have  quite  different  grades  in  the  emergency.  There  are  a  grat  many 
officers  who  are  captains  or  who  may  have  had  even  a  lower  grade  in 
th  regular  service  who  have  had  very  much  advanced  grades  in  other 
arms  during  the  emergency.  What  that  sentence  refers  to  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  means  that  men  now  holding 
emergency  commissions  in  tlie  other  anns  shall  go  back  with  ad- 
vancetl  rank. 

Mr.  Keasnr.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  ever  since 
this  committee  has  been  considering  this  bill.  You  say  you  do  not 
know  what  it  means? 

(ien.  Black.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means.  It  might  be  given  a 
c<mstriiction  that  would  give  powers  that  should  not  be  given. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Does  it  not  mean  that  men  who  have  been  brought 
into  the  Military  Establishment  during  the  emergency  and  who 
have,  for  instance,  attained  the  rank  in  the  temporary  establislmient 
of  colonel,  if  they  are  to  be  retained  at  the  Regular  Establishment, 
would  be  retained  as  colonels? 

Gen.  Black.  It  may  mean  that.  If  so,  it  would  work  A  ery  grave 
injustice  to  many  men  in  the  Regular  Establishment. 

Mr.  Keahns.  t  have  in  mind  one  man  who  has  made  application 
for  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Establishment.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mine;  he  is  a  colonel  who  has  been  in  less  than  a  year.  If  he  goes 
into  the  Regular  Establishment  as  a  colonel  at  this  time,  would 
that  not  be  unfair  to  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  Military 
Service? 

<»en.  Black.  Most  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Although  I  would  like  to  have  him  receive  a  com- 
mission, personally,  it  does  not  look  like  a  fair  deal. 

(Jen.  BiiACK.  I  can  tell  you  of  certain  examples  which  would  f>how 
yon  how  that  might  happen.  When  we  first  began  the  cutting  off  of 
the  emergency  commissions,  there  was  a  certain  general  officer  in 
command  of  an  artillery  camp.  He  had  been  doing  his  work  very 
satisfactorily,  indeed,  as  I  undei'stand  it.  But  he  was  counted  as  a 
surplus  officer,  and  his  emergency  commission  was  taken  away  from 
him  and  he  was  made  a  captain,  so  that  he  was  outranked  by  almost 
every  organization  conim.ander  in  the  camp  of  which  he  had  been  in 
command.  He  went  back  to  his  regular  grade  of  captain  in  the 
Field  Artillery.  Take  the  case  of  men  serving  under  emergency 
commissions  in  the  Field  Artillery  while  this  man  was  a  general 
officer,  and  if  those  men  come  in  under  this  provision  they  could  be 
put  into  the  Field  Artillery  Corps  with  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
utrank  him  again. 
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As  to  the  niattei'  of  fitness,  there  could  be  no  question  at  all,  be- 
cause there  was  no  question  of  his  fitness  to  have  this  grade  of  gen- 
eral officer  if  these  other  men  had  the  grade  of  colonel.  But  under 
the  operation  of  demobilization  he  goes  back  to  his  original  rank  of 
captain,  and  these  other  men  hold  their  ^«de  of  colonel  because 
they  have  no  other  grade.  The  people  coming  in  under  this  provi- 
sion would  be  put  right  into  the  Field  Artillery  with  the  rank  they 
had  under  their  emergency  commission  and  they  would  outrank  the 
other  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  dangerous  provision. 

Mr.  MiLi^.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  about  that  way,  as  I  read  it.  It 
says: 

Tho$ie  now  cdiiiuilsKluntHl  In  sn'u\  Itrtinrlies  will  miiliruie  iiiiiler  t-xistln^ 
ODmmlwioni* :  nil  now  nthemise  cnniniiiWionMl  will  Im*  rec^nnniisHloneil  with 
their  prexent  gnidM  and  dntet)  of  rank,  etc. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  line  20  it  says, "  Those  now  eonimisHioned  in  said 
branches.''  "Said  branches"  refers  to  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field 
.\rtillery.  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  etc.  It  means 
that  they  shall  be  taken  out  of  those  branches,  does  it  not  ?  It  could 
not  be  anything  else,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  "All  now  otherwise  commissioned  "  would  mean  com- 
Diissioned  in  some  other  arm  of  the  service  ? 
Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Kearns.  They — 

will  Ih'  rwnmniissloneil  with  tlieir  present  gi'adcw  uiid  dates  of  rank  in  the  In- 
fantry. Ciivalry,  Fifl<l  Arllllcry,  Coast  .\rtillery  Corpn,  C^iriw  of  EiiKiniH'rs,  us 
may  in  ea<'h  case  l>e  directPd  hy  the  President. 

Could  they  not  be  recommissioned  in  any  other  branch  except  the 
branches  named  here?  That  does  not  cover  the  whole  field,  by  any 
means. 

(ien.  Black.  No.  sir.  It  would  mean  tliat  if  tiic  Medical  Cor])s 
were  short  of  colonels  and  there  were  some  vacancies  in  that  corps, 
and  there  was  a  good  colonel  of  Infantry  they  could  not  otherwise 
place,  they  could  put  him.  under  this  provision,  in  the  Medical  Corps. 
Whether  they  would  do  that  or  not,  is  anothei"  matter,  but  they  can 
do  it  under  this  provision. 

Mr.  Kearns.  This  section,  as  I  understand  it,  does  not  cover  all 
hrant  hes  of  the  Army,  does  it  ? 

(ien.  Black.  I  do  not  know  what  this  section  meiiiis. 

Col.  YouNUBERG.  It  proposcs  to  limit  all  cominissions  to  those 
branches  enumerated.  For  instance,  take  the  Tank  Corps.  The 
officers  now  in  that  corps  would  be  transferred  to  some  one  or  more 
of  the  other  branches,  as  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  they 
would  be  commis-sioned  in  these  branches  and  detailed  on  duty  in  the 
Tank  Corps. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  Tank  Corps  and  the  Transportation  Corps. 
There  are  a  good  many  officers  in  each  of  those  corps.  Why  not 
recommission  them  direct  in  those  corps? 

Gen.  Black.  This  section  proposes  to  Umit  connnissions  to  the 
Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  or  one  of  the  corps  of  the  Medical  Department,  or  as 
cliaplam,  band  leader,  or  professor  at  tlxe  United  States  Military 
Academy.  ^  , 
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Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?  You  have  to  have 
ofti(  ers  in  these  other  corps. 

Col.  YocNOBERG.  But  they  propose  to  fill  those  by  detail  from 
these  branches  or  corps  named  in  that  section^  and  to  cover  the 
present  situation  they  would  recomniission  those  now  in  the  Tank 
Corps  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  so  on,  including  the 
Engineer  Corps.  Latei%  if  they  want  to  get  more  men  for  the 
Tank  Corps,  they  could  detail  them  from  any  of  the  branches  they 
wanted  to, 

Mr.  Miller.  Hut  in  these  other  corps,  according  to  paragraph  1. 
the^'  are  made  officei's  of  the  line. 

OoJ.  YouNOBEBo.  Everybody  is  to  be  a  line  officer  under  this  pro- 
vision, apparently.  I  can  explain  how  that  would  work.  We  have 
a  colonel  of  the  Engineer  Corps  detailed  to  the  Tank  Corps.  He 
graduated  froln  the  Military  Academy  in  1910.  As  I  understand 
it.  lie  still  retains  his  coniiuirision  in  the-  Tank  Corps.  Our  senior 
lieutenant  colonel  gradiuited  from  the  Military  Academy  in  1890. 
T'nder  this  provision  this  officer  who  graduated  from  the  Military 
Academy  20  years  later  could  be  recommissioned  in  the  Engineer 
Corps  as  colonel  and  pass  over  all  those  entering  the  Engineers  in 
those  20  years. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Suppose  there  is  a  a  man  wlio  has  come  out  of  civil 
life  and  gone  into  the  Medical  Corps  and  reached  the  grade  of  major 
in  this  emergency.  He  has  been  in  the  Army  a  year.  He  nmkes 
application  to  be  i-etained  and  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Estab- 
lishment. Would  he  be  commissioned  as  a  major  under  this  section, 
if  he  is  accepted  at  all? 

(Jen.  Black.  That  is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  what  I  think  it  says,  too.  Would  he  be 
conmiissioned  directly  into  the  Medical  Corps  with  the  rank  of 
major,  or  if  he  had  gone  from  civil  life  into  the  Judge  Advocate 
(jencral's  department  and  had  gotten  to  be  a  major,  would  he  be 
commissioned  in  that  department,  or  would  he  have  to  be  commis- 
sioned in  some  other  branch  of  the  service  and  then  be  transferred  1 

Col.  Sherrill.  He  could  be  commissioned  in  the  Medical  Corps, 
but  not  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department,  because  under 
this  provision  there  would  be  no  commissions  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
Generars  Department  and  the  vacancies  in  that  department  are  to 
be  filled  exclusively  by  detail  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Army 
specified  in  this  section. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Why  not  commission  him  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Nobody  knows. 

Gen.  Black.  The  section  specifically  states  that  they  must  be  re- 
commissioned  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  or  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  practice  prior  to  the  emergency  in 
commissioning  officei"s?  Were  they  not  commissioned  in  their  various 
branches  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  then  detailed  from  the  line  to  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Department  and  other  departments? 
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Gen.  Black.  Except  that  they  were  not  detailed  from  the  line  into 
the  Engineer  Corps  or  the  Medical  Corps,  Those  were  the  two 
branches  that  were  exempt. 
I  Mr.  McK£NziE.  Let  me  follow  that.  During  the  emergency  many 
j  officers  were  commissioned  from  civil  lilte,  for  instance,  into  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department  and  into  the  Construction  Corps  and 
into  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  and  others  of  the  new  organiza- 
tions that  sprung  up  during  the  war.  They  were  commissioned 
directly  into  those  new  corps  and  never  held  a  commission  in  the 
Artillery,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  or  any  of  the  other  regular  branches 
of  the  service. 

Does  not  this  simply  mean  that  hereafter  all  commissions  below 
that  of  brigadier  general  shall  be  made  in  tliese  various  branches  of 
the  service,  and  that  those  who  have  received  commissions  in  these 
'   other  corps  from  civil  life  shall  be  recommi.ssioned  in  these  branches? 

Gen.  Bl.\ck.  In  the  particular  branches  enumerated;  it  would 
seem  so.  It  seems  to  me  a  verv  wrong  provision.  I  am  simply  invit- 
ing attention  to  what  I  think  is  a  dangerous  provision. 

Mr.  Greexe.  What  is  the  philosophy  that  dictates  such  a  pro- 
vision ? 

I       Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  section  says,  on  line  21,  "  all  now  otherwise 
commissioned  will  be  recommissioned  with  their  present  grades  and 
dates  of  rank  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Pleld  Artillery,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers."  Suppose  a  man  is  commissioned 
in  the  Construction  Corps,  or  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  as  a 
major.  If  he  is  reconunissioned  at  all  he  will  be  recommissioned  in 
one  of  these  branches  named. 

Gen.  Black.  And  with  his  present  rank.  I  would  very  nuich  ob- 
ject to  that  for  the  Engineers.  We  commissioned  in  the  Engineer 
Corps  for  the  emergency  a  great  many  men  who  are  utterly,  unfitted 
for  permanent  commissions  in  the  Engineers. 

To  give  you  a  concrete  example  I  will  state  that  at  one  time  we 
■were  called  upon  to  send  a  nmnber  of  skilled  accountants  to  France. 
The  profession  of  skilled  accountant  is  a  new  profession,  compara- 
tively. They  are  very  highly  paid  men  in  civil  life.  They  are  not 
engineers  at  all  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  We  sent  them  over  there 
to  meet  the  necessiU^  and  we  gave  them  commissions  as  captains  of 
Engineers.  We  had  to  give  them  that  grade  because  they  were  men 
usually  under  36  years  of  age,  men  who  had  to  suppoH  their  families 
from  their  pay,  and  who  had  not  accumulated  anything  at  all,  and 
we  had  to  give  them  high  rank,  the  pay  of  which  would  be  somewhat 
comparable  to  their  pay  in  civil  life. 

Those  men  are  utterly  unfitted  to  be  commissioned  engineers  in  the 
peace  time  establishment  because  we  have  not  duties  for  them. 

Then  we  had  artists  in  our  organization.  They  were  very  essen- 
tial in  the  camouflage  work.  They  did  excellent  work,  but  they  are 
of  no  use  at  all  in  the  permanent  peace  time  establishment  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Then,  another  thing.  The  army  has  been  demobilized,  and  is  be- 
ing demobilized  ver\-  rapddly.  Before  the  demobilization  commenced 
a  request  was  made  of  each  officer  to  state  whether  or  not  he  desired 
a  commission  in  the  permanent  Army  after  demobilization.  We  were 
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quite  unable  to  state  to  those  men.  or  give  them  any  infonimtion  as  to 
what  ^rade  of  commission  they  conia  expect  in  the  regular  service, 
also  we  weie  unable  to  say  how  many  would  be  taken  into  the  regular 
service.  So  a  great  many  of  these  men  would  answer  it  this  way,  "  I 
have  got  to  provide  for  my  family:  I  can  not  make  any  pnjuiise  or 
any  statement  at  all  on  sucli  an  indefinite  proposition,  and  with  the 
situation  as  it  stands,  I  do  not  desire  a  conuuission  in  the  regular 
service."  So  that  the  men  who  have  indicated  their  desire  for  per- 
manent commissions  in  tlie  regular  service  do  not  average  U{>  at  all 
with  the  average  of  ability  and  skill  of  the  emergency  ofhcei-s  in 
general. 

A  good  many  of  the  men — not  all  of  them  by  any  manner  of  means, 
hut  K  good  many  of  them — are  men  who  have  been  failures  in  civil 
life  and  who  iuive  got  a  better  position  than  they  ever  lioped  to  get 
in  civil  life  and  would  like  to  hang  on  to  it,  Sonte  of  them  might 
make  gotnl  subordinate  officei-s,  but  they  certainly  ought  not  to  Ih* 
giTOR  a  permanent  i>osition  in  the  same  gi-ade.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  fulfill  their  duties  in  the  Army  proiierly,  aiul  it  would  be 
most  injurious  to  the  morale  in  the  army  to  conuuission  them  in  the 
higher  grades. 

Mr.  McKknzik.  This  has  occurred  to  me.  At  the  time,  wlien  so 
nmny  Kegular  Army  officers  are  resigning  (m  account  of  the  pay  that 
the  (iovei-nment  is  now  giving  them,  and  becaust^  of  greater  oppor- 
tunities on  the  outside  in  civil  life,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  man 
in  civil  life  who  got  a  commission  in  the  Army  and  who  now  desires 
to  be  commissioned  permanently  in  the  Regular  E.stablislmient  is 
doing  that  for  one  of  three  reasons.  First,  he  must  have  become 
greatly  in  love  with  the  Military  Establishment,  or  second,  he  is  the 
character  of  man  you  have  just  described,  or  else  he  is  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  with  whom  the  salary  does  not  cut  any  figure. 

(ien.  liLACK.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  (iiiEENE.  Tliis  pr<>position  in  the  War  ne[>ai-tment  bill  to 
make  all  commissions  hereaftei*  in  the  line  of  the  Army  suggests  this 
question.  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  that  instead  of  com- 
missions being  given  to  officers  at  the  onset  of  their  cnreei-  in  an  indi- 
cated arm  of  the  service,  that  they  all  be  coniniissioned  in  the  T'nited 
States  Army,  and  that  there  be  some  more  or  less  probationary 
]>eriod  during  which  an  officer,  luiving,  of  course,  been  grounded  in 
the  fundamentals  of  military  science  that  every  junior  nuist  know, 
is  put  on  such  service  as  he  may  appear  to  l>e  best  suited  for  before 
he  is  permanently  connuissioned  in  a  definite  arni  '^ 

(len.  Bi..\CK.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work.  Each  branch  of  the 
service  is  in  a  measure  technical,  and  in  order  to  i)repare  himself  in 
it,  and  in  order  to  ])erform  its  teclmical  duties,  a  man  must  have 
some  certainty  of  the  line  of  work  he  wants  to  pursue. 

Mr.  (iHEKNE.  Vou  are  ipiite  right,  of  course,  and  I  shouUl  ha\e 
qualified  it  by  limiting  it  to  the  line,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Engineei^.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  in  that  way  of  avoiding  a 
great  many  misfits? 

Gen.  Bi-ACK.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  possibility  of  avoiding  misfits, 
and  also  of  giving  the  opportunity  for  favoritism. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is,  as  to  the  choice  of  the  arm  ? 

Gen.  Black.  There  are  some  branches  of  tlie  service  wliuch  have 
always  been  favorite  branches.   Some  branches  of  tl^e^|g^^(j^appeal 
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to  some  men  more  than  others,  becaiist?  we  are  uU  hinnan.  and  tliey 
think  they  will  probably  have  stations  in  or  near  cities,  or  at  least,  in 
civilization.  That  appeals  to  many  men  and  makes  them  ask  for 
positions  in  the  Coast  Artillery, 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  service,  the  Field  Artillery,  which 
has  always  appealed  to  yonngr  men,  because  the  duties  of  a  Field 
Artillery  officer  are  extremely  important,  and  they  are  very  pleasant, 
indeed.   So  there  are  various  things  that  appeal. 

Now,  our  Army  is  under  the  disadvantage  tiiat  romes  from  onr 
being  a  Republic.  Everybody  knows  that  while  we  all  believe  tliat 
the  republican  form  of  government  is  altogether  the  i)est  for  luan- 
kind,  and  would  not  have  anything  else,  yet  we  know  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  that  must  accompany  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Among  otliers,  it  must  be  in  that  fonn  of  government  always 
that  there,  is  a  certain  amount  of  {political  influence  exerted  wliich 
does  not  apply  at  all  in  an  autocratic  form  of  government.  That  is 
exerted;  it  is  human  nature,  and  it  can  not  I>e  helj>ed.  It  is  also 
human  nature  to  yield  more  or  Ie.ss  to  that  kind  of  influence.  It 
strikes  me  that  that  is  a  condition  that  shoidd  be  siniply  taken  into 
account,  and  that  the  e.xercise  of  such  influence  should  be  guarde<l 
against. 

There  is  not  a  single  one  of  yon  gentlemen  who  does  not  desire 
to  .-ee  the  service,  Iwth  the  civil  and  the  military  service,  the  best 
that  can  be  made,  ami  yet  you  all  know  what  pressure  from  home 
means. 

Mr.  Gkeenk.  That  is  (piite  right. 

(Jen.  Black.  I  think  you  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that 
the  e>stablishment  of  the  civil-service  rules  has  taken  away  from 
Meinbei-s  of  Congress  an  enormous  burden  under  which  they  used 
to  labor.  So  I  would  like  to  see,  in  whatever  provision  is  made  for 
the  Army,  provision  made  to  take  away  that  burden  from  Memlwi's 
of  Congi'esH. 

Ml-,  (theexk.  I  had  in  mind  more  particularly  the  idea  that  seems 
to  he  hinted  at  in  this  section — that  is  that  these  men,  upon  entrance 
into  the  service,  should  be  assigned  to  the  line  with  the  idea  of  sub- 
.se(|uent  detail  where  their  particular  bent  or  special  fitness  might 
indicate  tliey  .should  go,  so  that  there  should  oe  apparently  some 
basic  commission  for  regulation.  I  am  more  or  less  inclined  to  this 
idea,  that  the  young  man  leaving  West  Point,  for  instance,  is  not 
always  sure  in  his  own  mind,  not  as  to  his  permanence  as  a  mat- 
ter of  enjoyment  and  privilege  of  a  life  occupation,  but  as  to  his  own 
aifual  temperamental  suitability  and  fitness  for  this,  tliat,  or  the 
other  arm  of  the  service.  His  experiences  up  to  that  time  have  been 
of  a  nature  i)eculiarly  isolated.  Xo  gatrison  is  more  like  a  monas- 
tery than  West  Point,  to  some  extent.  He  has  not  been  brought  into 
actual  contact  with  the  experiences  of  the  various  arms  of  the  serv- 
ice. Yet  by  reason  of  his  grading  in  studies  he  is  assigned,  willy 
nilly,  generally  speaking,  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice, and,  I  suppose,  partly  based  on  tradition  and  the  founding  of 
the  school  as  an  Engineer  school,  the  Engineers  being  given  first 
I)la<e  in  the  ratings. 

Thus,  through  tradition  as  much  as  anytliing  else,  they  come  along 
into  some  scale  of  preference  in  their  grades,  although,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  there  is  somewhat  of  a  choice  at  tg^fflJi  bPfe!M^^lc 
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Generally  the  stripling  is  just  verging  on  his  maturity.  And  ver3' 
frequently  after  three  or  four  years  knocking  around  m  the  service 
he  finds  that  he  wants  to  make  an  exchange,  that  the  nature  of  the 
arm  he  is  in  is  not  just  what  he  seems  to  be  best  fitted  for,  and  that 
he  can  make  more  satisfactory  professional  advance  in  another  arm. 
Why  would  it  not  be  just  as  well  if  he  were  commissioned  to  the 
United  States  Anny  and  was  given  a  certain  amount  of  drill  and 
experience  in  immature  and  junior  grades,  and  the  department  itself, 
as  a  matter  of  military  regulations,  eventually  assign  him?  Not 
that  he  shall  be  open  to  political  and  other  influences  to  get  his  pref- 
erence, but  that  he  shall  be  assigned  on  the  theory  that  he  was  still 
canilidating  to  that  extent  for  that  arm  of  the  service? 

Gen.  Black.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say,  and  there  is 
a  sti-ong  basis  for  argmnent  along  that  line.  "  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  do  open  this,  the  way  is  opened  at  once  for  personal,  family, 
and  political  influence  in  subsequent  assignments. 

Let  US  take  the  assignments  as  they  are  from  the  Military  Academy. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that  certain  of  the  arms  of  the  service 
require  a  peculiar  aptitude  of  mind  for  scientific  studies  greater 
than  the  other  amis.  The  West  Point  system  of  grading  has  been 
based  largely  on  that  aptitude,  but  not  entirely,  because  there  arc 
other  elements  that  enter.  Upon  the  graduation  of  a  class  the  final 
grading  is  fixetl  by  the  academic  board,  and  that  academic  board 
aft  well  considers  the  aptitude  of  the  young  men  as  shown  through 
their  four  years  of  very  intensive  training  and  close  observation. 
The  board  recommends  men  to  be  placed  in  the  various  arms  of  the 
service  in  accordance  with  what  their  view  is  as  to  the  aptitude  of  a 
man  for  a  particular  arm  of  the  service. 

For  example,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  has  Iveen  considered  that  an 
officer  can  be  a  good  Infantry  or  Cavalry  officer  without  having  a 
particularly  scientific  mind.  But  when  the  academic  board  recom- 
mends a  man  for  the  Infantry  or  Cavalry  they  take  into  considera- 
tion his  aptitude  for  Imrsemanship,  for  the  care  of  horses,  shown  bv 
some  men,  or  the  inaptitude  shown  by  others.  So  tliat  that  di^- 
ferentiation  comes  in  there  again,  and  so  on  all  the  way  through. 
In  recommending  men  for  assi^nient  to  the  different  arms,  the 
academic  staff  endeavors  to  give  its  best  judgment  as  a  body  of  men 
who  have  ha<l  these  young  men  under  close  observation  for  four  years, 
as  to  their  aptitude  and  ability. 

Then  again,  a  number  of  men  come  in  from  civil  life.  In  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  we  have  prescribed  an  examination,  which  is  the  first 
criterion  of  fitness  for  the  Engineers,  as  well  as  can  be  determined 
from  an  examination.  The  Medical  Corps  has  done  the  same  thing 
for  its  officers. 

Most  unfortunately,  that  special  examination  in  the  pORt  has  not 
been  required  to  get  men  for  the  other  arms  of  the  service.  The  ex- 
amination prescribed  for  commissions  in  the  other  arms  of  the  service 
was  a  very,  very  low  grade  mental  examination.  I  see  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  it  should  not  be  prescribed  that  men  who  are  examined 
for  entrance  from  civil  life  into  the  Infantry.  Cavalry.  Field  Ar- 
tillery, and  Coast  Artillery  sliould  not  liave  a  special  examinati<m 
to  determine  their  aptitude  for  those  arms.  If  that  were  done,  to- 
gether with  this  careful  discrimination  made  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, you  would  get  a  minimum  number  of  misfits. 
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The  only  other  thing  that  is  necessary  to  correct  that,  then,  would 
be  to  prescribe  a  method  for  transfers  later. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  suggested  an  instance  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention recently.  It  developed  something  of  the  situation  you  re- 
mind us  of,  with  regard  to  a  candidate  from  civil  life.  This  candi- 
date had  a  university  education,  so  that  as  far  as  the  academic  sido 
of  his  professional  qualifications  were  concerned  there  was  no  ques- 
tion but  that  he  had  sufficient  of  those  (jualifications.  But  he  had 
never  liad  had  any  experience  whatever  in  horsemanship,  never  in- 
dicated any  particular  interest  in  it.  It  developed  that  he  overcame 
a  certain  amount  of  timidity  about  horses  and  live  stock  gt^nerally, 
and  became  very  enthusiastic  in  a  very  little  time.  It  happened  in 
his  case  that  he  was  assigned  to  an  arm  of  the  service  in  which  horse- 
manship was  not  required.  So  it  was  fortunate.  But  it  was  a  rather 
amusing  instance  because  it  was  a  surprise  all  around. 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  indicate,  tluit  he  had  gcme 
to  the  Infantry:  by  that  very  same  process  he  would  not  have  been 
in  this  fix.    As  it  is  now  he  is  very  enthusiastic  on  that  side. 

That  is  whv  I  suggest  that  it  these  lads  had  an  opportunity  to  find 
themselves  a:^ter  being  commissioned,  and  the  door  was  open  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  their  experience,  and  you  consider  them 
still  in  a  sense  professional  candidates  not  for  commissions  but  for 
a.ssignments  to  arms,  there  might  be  some  chance  for  them  to  develoi> 
that  particular  thing,  which  only  the  atmosphere  of  the  service  itself 
can  suggest.  A  man  could  go  to  the  examination  table  well  prei)ared 
to  name  all  the  capitals  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  justify  the 
fixing  of  his  standard  of  intelligence,  but  that  does  not  indicate  his 
temperamental  suitability  or  special  fitness  for  special  functions. 
Nothing  will  do  that  except  the  atmosphere  of  the  service  itself. 
Those  things  do  not  look  inside  the  garrison  as  they  do  when  we  watch 
a  Memorial  Day  parade  from  tiie  sidewalk.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
at  the  very  entrance  point  into  the  service  the  place  where  those 
probational  and  test  experiences  should  be  had  rather  than  waiting  to 
readjust  them  by  attempting  to  affect  exchanges  on  terms  of  equality 
in  the  lineal  list  and  longevity. 

(Jen.  Black.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  ^^ee  no  reason  why,  in  pre- 
scribing an  examination  for  the  Cavalry,  it  should  not  be  prescribed 
that  a  man  shall  take  an  examination  in  horsemanship.  \  oung  men 
ordinarily,  in  preparing  to  go  into  the  Army,  get  specimen  examina- 
tions like  those  they  are  to  take — that  is,  furnished,  and  properly,  the 
general  class  of  examinations,  and  they  prepare  themselves  for  it. 
Why  should  not  they  prepare  tliemselves  in  that? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  you  will,  of  course,  concede  that  the  great 
variety  of  our  young  men  distributed  throughout  the  country  under 
substantially  varying  conditions  of  opportunity  leads  to  the  very 
apparent  fact  that  many  of  them  may  be  of  strong  and  altogether 
qualified  mental  possibilities  and  attainments,  but  their  opportunity 
to  gratify  special  interests  and  special  preferences,  such  as  horseman- 
ship, would  carry  with  it  even  the  lack  of  a  chance  to  hire  a  horse. 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  particularly  true,  and  you  will  find  those 
things  all  the  way  through,  I  think.  But  take  it  as  it  is  in  the  En- 
gineers. We  do  not  consider  a  young  officer  who  comes  into  our  corps 
to  be  fitted  for  the  corps  until  he  has  had  a  continuous  training  of 
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about  six  years.  That  training  has  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  go 
right  on  through. 

Mr.  (Jreene.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  man  who  finds  himself  approach- 
ing maturity,  with  sufficient  mental  bent  and  determined  inclination 
toward  some  special  professional  walk  will  have  intensely  applied 
himself  to  tlie  acadamic  studies  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  n 
specific  pursuit  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  that  always  follows.  Young  men  are 
very  plastic. 

Mr.  (iREEXE.  I  understand  tliat,  and  that  is  exactly  the  basis 
upon  which  I  have  attempted  my  reasoning.  I  think  intentions  may 
be  rather  safely  expected  to  be  shown  by  the  character  of  studies 
to  which  the  young  man  applies  himself.  It  happens  in  the  service, 
of  course,  that  there  are  certain  physical  as  well  as  mental  accom- 
plishments to  be  considered,  or  the  possibility  of  those  accomplish- 
ments, and  that  the  opportunities  for  developing  those  physical  ac- 
complishments do  not  come  to  the  average  young  man. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  lias  been  the  custom  at  the  academy  for  those  who 
gained  the  highest  scliolarship  to  go  to  the  Engineer  Corns? 

(ien.  BiACK.  Yes.  sir;  but  not  the  unvarying  custom.  T  was  look- 
ing over  the  list  of  officers  who  had  last  been  assigned.  The  way  the 
recommendations  are  nmde  at  the  academy  is  thaJ  the  men  at  tl»t» 
top  of  the  class  are  i-econmiended  for  all  arms  of  the  service.  A 
little  lower  down  they  are  i*ecommended  for  all  arms  except  Engi- 
neers, and  then  lower  down  for  all  arms  except  Artillery,  and  the 
final  ones  are  reconniiended  for  the  Infantry  and  the  Cavalry. 

A  young  gi-aduate  is  asked  to  indicate  his  preference,  and  it  has 
very  frequently  happened  that  men  who  had  l)een  stated  as  fitted 
for  the  Engineers  have  indicated  a  preference  for  another  ai'ni  of 
the  service,  and  they  have  gone  there.  In  the  last  list  of  assignments 
you  will  find  C2  E!ngineers.  and  I  noted  in  glancing  over  the  list 
hastily  that  the  number  who  came  to  us  were  not  at  all  lineally  ac- 
cording to  standing  in  the  class.  There  were  some  ver>'  big  breaks. 
How  tnat  occurred,  whether  it  was  from  assignment  or  from  recom- 
mendation of  the  academic  board,  or  whether  from  the  expi*ession  of 
preference  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Miller.  Also  you  will  find  this  class  of  young  men :  A  young 
man  may  be  exceedingly  proficient  in  some  branch,  say  mathematii  s, 
which  is  the  test  of  the  West  Point  course.  He  may  be  a  mathe- 
matical shark.  If  based  upon  his  standing  in  mathematics  he  would 
obtain  a  very  high  rating,  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  Engineers.  He 
may  be  deficient  in  other  oranclies  and  his  standing  in  those  other 
branches  may  be  very  low.  Consequentlv  his  class  standing  would 
be  way  down,  and  lie  would  n{)t  be  eligible  for  the  Engineer  Corps; 
whereas,  if  his  standing  was  based  upon  his  ability  as  a  mathema- 
tician, which  is  the  basis  of  an  engineer  

Gen.  Black  (interposing).  No,  sir;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
the  pure  mathematician. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know,  the  academic  mathematician;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  civil  engineering  mathematics  is  the  basis  or  the  profession. 

Gen.  Black.  I  would  not  say  so,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I 
personally  graduated  at  the  head  of  a  class,  and  I  never  have  con- 
sidered myself  in  any  sense  of  the  term  a  mathematician. 
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Mr.  MnxEK.  No;  but  you  must  have  been  a  mathematician  far 
above  the  average  to  gain  a  first-class  standing. 

Gen.  Black.  No;  I  simply  had  a  capacity  for  understanding 
mathematics. 

Mr.  MuJLEB.  I  have  noticed  that  the  stars  of  the  class  are  usually 
those  who  have  a  high  standing  in  mathematics. 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  not  always.  The  best  matliematician  in 
our  class  went  into  the  Infantry.  The  best  mathematician  in  the 
class  ahead — and  he  is  a  wonderful  mathematician — went  into  the 
Coast  Artillery,  and  for  years  they  have  been  wanting  to  get  rid  of 
hill). 

AVe  have  some  wonderful  matliematicians  in  our  corps.  Col. 
Winslow  is  a  notable  example  of  that,  but  he  combines  that  faculty 
with  other  faculties  which  make  him  eminently  efficient  in  all  the 
others. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  is  an  exceptionally  well-rounded  man?  j 

Gen.  Black.  Exceptionally  so,  yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  noticed  in  looking  over  the  academy  lists 
that  those  assigned  to  the  Engineer  Corps  are  usually  the  men  that 
stand  one,  two,  or  three. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  but  you  will  find  that  that  is 
not  because  they  are  mathematical  geniuses.  You  will  find  that  is 
because  thej  are  usually  well-rounded  men  with  a  capacity  for  study 
and  a  willingness  to  study.  The  genius,  as  a  rule,  does  not  stand 
very  high  at  West  Point.  It  requires  a  good  deal  more  than  genius 
to  make  a  man  stand  high  at  Went  Point.  It  requires  application, 
together  witli  a  good  capacity  for  study  and  appreciation,  what  you 
call  a  well-rounded  mind.  That  is  what  brings  a  man  up.  There 
are  geniuses  in  almost  every  class,  but  they  do  not  usually  stand 
very  high. 

Ifhe  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  General. 

Gen.  Black.  Beferring  now  to  section  33  of  the  bill,  I  am  op- 
posed to  promotion  by  selection  only  because  it  can  not  be  made  to 
operate  with  suc^  a  degree  of  justice  as  to  produce  the  general  feel- 
ing of  content  necessary  for  efficiency.  Reference  has  been  made  in 
previous  hearings  before  this  committee  to  its  absolute  and  unques- 
tioned success  in  France,  but  I  am  led  to  doubt  this  success  by  the 
chorus  of  dissatisfied  men  returning  from  the  front.  Allegations 
have  been  made  in  the  ptiblic  press  and  elsewhere  that  the  Kegulars 
did  not  promote  Natipnal  Guard  officers,  but  favored  the  Hegulars. 
Some  Regulars  allege  that  there  was  a  Leavenworth  clic|ue  that 
overrode  and  ignorect  all  outside  Regulars,  etc.  Such  feelings  and 
dif-cussions  Diust  accompany  any  system  of  "  selection  by  merit," 
an<l  to  that  extent  the  success  in  France  has  not  been  complete. 

Conditions  in  war  are  very  different  from  conditions  in  peace.  If 
I  were  the  commanding  general  of  the  armies  in  France,  or  if  I  had 
been,  or  of  an  army  in  the  field  anywhere,  and  I  had  to  select  an 
officer  for  any  position  of  great  responsibility,  I  most  certainly 
would  select  a  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  fitted  and  not  the  man  whoiii 
I  did  not  know,  but  who  might  be  equally  well  fitted.  There  would 
be  no  wrong  in  doing  that  because  I  personally  am  responsible  for 
the  job.  So  if  Gen.  Pershing  was  actuated  by  any  such  feelings  at 
all  as  that,  I  think  he  was  entirely  justified  in  so  acting. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  You  would  not  have  time  to  have  the  board  of 
experts  that  Mr.  Greene  spoke  about  last  night  go  over  all  these  men 
and  determine  their  qualifications? 

Gen.  Black.  You  have  not  got  time  for  that.  That  means  that 
in  war  you  have  ^t  to  pursue  a  policy  quite  different  from  the 
policy  you  pursue  in  peace. 

For  time  of  peace  I  am  convinced  that  promotion  by  selection 
below  the  ^rade  of  general  officer  is  unwise.  Regular  and  eflScient 
performance  of  the  routine  duties  of  the  Army  are  in  peace  time 
more  certainly  secured  by  having  some  of  the  senior  officers  men  of 
only  moderate  attainments,  who  are  served  by  contented  and  lojal 
subordinates,  among  whom  are  men  of  genius,  than  by  having  only 
men  of  genius  at  the  top  with  a  thoroughly  di^tisfied  wid  per- 
sonally disloyal  following  of  mediocre  or  incompetent  men.  You 
can  not  get  any  good  results  without  good  morale. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  views  of 
Gen.  Hinds  on  the  question  of  promotion  by  selection? 

Gen.  Bi^cK.  No.  sir;  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  He  submitted  them  to  the  committee  a  few  days 
ago. 

Gen.  Black.  It  would  have  been  very  helpful  if  they  could  have 
been  read  over,  but  they  have  not  been  available,  so  I  do  not  know 
what  his  testimony  was. 

In  time  of  war  the  conditions  are  changed.  Temporary  advances 
in  grade  can  be  made  and  fitness  for  increased  rank  can  be  proved 
before  a  permanent  advance  in  grade  is  given.  Opportunity  is  so 
necessary  to  prove  fitness  that  even  in  war  selection  does  not  always 
go  hand  in  hand  with  justice  as  examples  in  the  late  war  will  show. 
The  interest  of  the  individual  in  war  must  be  absolutely  subordi- 
nated to  the  getting  of  the  results. 

A  long  series  of  years  of  duty  on  examination  boards  has  demon- 
strated to  my  mind  that  after  a  few  years'  service  every  officer  ac- 
quires a  "general  reputation."  and  that  while  this  is  usually  a  rea- 
sonably correct  indication  of  an  officer's  real  value  it  does  fail  in 
specific  cases.  Where  a  man  is  personally  known  to  one  or  more 
members  of  a  board  he  has  either  an  advantage  or  a  prejudice  to 
meet  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  board 
to  detei-mme  the  case  on  the  direct  evidence  before  it.  Where  the 
question  is  only  "  Is  the  man  proficient  or  deficient  ? "  it  is  possible 
to  act  fairlv,  but  when  men  not  widely  differing  in  value  must  be 
arranged  "in  order  of  merit"  and  promotion  must  be  regulated  by 
such  a  list  of  names  arranged  "in  order  of  promotion"  injustice 
and  the  corresponding  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  service  are 
unavoidable.  Marked  inefficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally 
so  apparent  and  so  easily  proved  that  I  feel  keenly,  and  have  for 
years,  that  there  should  be  a  way  by  which  incompetents  should 
be  eliminated  as  incompetency  develops  without  having  to  wait  till 
the  man  comes  before  a  promotion  examining  board  by  the  slow 
process  of  seniority. 

In  the  past  the  result  of  an  adverse  finding  of  an  examining  board 
on  an  officer  coming  up  for  promotion  has  i>een  so  severe  that  such 
imards  have  sipially  failed  to  eliminate  the  unfit,  especially  in 
cases  whei-e  the  officer's  general  character  as  a  man  was  beyond 
reproach  and  his  failure  was  due  to  his  unsuitability  for  the  peculiar 
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surroundings  and  duties  of  an  Army  officer.  To  avoid  this  deficiency 
of  elimination  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  commissioned  force  up  to 
a  high  standard,  compulsory  retirement  whenever  incompetency 
develops  is  recommended  in  the  following  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

As  we  have  it  now,  take  an  officer  of  five  vears'  service,  or  10  years' 
service,  because  after  10  years  an  officer 'has  become  pretty  thor- 
ouglily  well  known.  Let  us  take  a  case  I  have  in  mind  of  a  man 
of  good  ability,  of  eminently  good  character,  a  nice  fellow,  a 
gentleman,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  but  who  is  utterly  unfit 
for  the  duties  that  his  arm  of  the  service  demands.  He  has  been 
in  tlie  service  until  he  is  past  the  time  when  he  can  enter  into  any 
pursuit  in  civil  life  on  equal  terms  with  the  young  men  entering 
It.  He  comes  before  a  board  for  examination  for  promotion.  They 
go  over  and  consider  carefully  the  matter  of  his  ability  and  finS 
him  deficient.  That  means  that  his  promotion  is  stopped  for  an- 
other year,  and  if  he  is  again  found  deficient  at  the  end  of  that 
year  he  will  go  back  into  civil  life  with  one  year's  pay,  and  he  has 
to  start  his  life  all  over  again. 

Tlie  penalty  is  so  exceedingly  severe  that  it  is  very  difficult  m- 
tleed  to  get  a  board  of  fellow  officers  to  free  themselves  completely 
from  sympathv  with  the  man's  family  and  sympathy  with  the  man 
himself.  He  has  done  the  best  lie  could,  but  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  he  has  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard.  If  the  penalty 
could  be  made  less  severe  there  would  be  no  hesitation  about  it.  In 
our  corps  again  and  again  men  have  been  found  deficient  the  first 
time  and  every  one  has  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  good  thin^.  and  the 
man  is  passed  over  for  a  year.  But  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
-world  to  get  a  bourd  to  find  a  man  deficient  the  second  time. 

I  have  been  on  such  boards  and  I  have  found  men  deficient  the 
second  time,  and  it  was  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  and  disagreeable 
duty  that  we  had  to  i>erform,  in  spite  of  all  of  one's  wishes  and 
desires  to  the  contrary,  and  I  have  known  boards  where  that  was 
not  the  case. 

If  there  could  be  something  between  honorable  retirement  for 
long  service  or  for  disability  on  three-quarters  pay  and  absolutely 
putting  a  man  out  of  the  service,  you  would  find  that  this  process 
of  elimination  would  go  on  thoroughly  well,  and  therefore  I  would 
propose  a  provision  quite  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Dent 
bill.  I  suggest  that  all  of  section  33  be  omitted  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing words  be  substituted: 

Herenfter  promntfons  below  the  RradP  nf  {reneral  officer  in  each  branch  ot 
the  senice,  subject  to  the  examination  required  by  existlnft  Inw,  shall  be  inade 
acftmllng  to  seniority,  but  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  innnedinte  com- 
manding officer,  approved  by  his  superiors  in  repulnr  military  channels,  any 
officer  may  be  called  before  a  refnilarly  appointed  examining  boanl  at  any  time 
when  hid  performance  of  duty  is  unaatisfactory.  In  mich  case  tlie  examlninfr 
hcMrd  filiall  consider  the  offlcer's  record,  and  shall  frive  hlra  meh  mental  and 
f>ractical  tests  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  orders  ot  the  War  Deiwirtment,  and 
fttull  report  whether  he  is  fttteil  for  further  retention  In  the  active  service  or  not. 
An  unfavorable  report  of  s\ich  a  hoard  shall,  after  approval  by  the  proper 
wifwrlor  authorities,  result  In  the  officer  heinff  retired  with  pay  on  the  retirerl 
list  equivalent  to  2i  per  cent  of  the  pay  he  was  receiving  when  retiretl,  multi- 
plied bv  the  number  of  years  he  had  serve<l  In  the  Army,  provldeil  no  one  thus 
Ktfred*  shall  receive  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  the  pay  lie  was  receiving  »hi 
the  active  list. 
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That  would  give  a  graded  system  of  retirement  pay  which  would 
largely  remove  the  difficulties  of  elimination. 

I  would  say,  gentlemen,  further  that  this  incapacity  for  service 
sometimes  is  shown  only  after  years  of  service.  Some  men  may  be 
very  efficient  officers  as  younger*men.  As  they  go  on  in^age  they 
become  deficient,  and  in  each  oranch  of  the  service  to-day 'there  are 
men  on  the  active  list  whom  you  can  not  coui-t-martial,  because  they 
never  do  anything  that  will  warrant  a  coui*t^nartial,  and  yet  they 
are  utterly  unfit  officers  of  the  Army  who  are  an  embarrassment  to 
the  service  in  filling  places  that  should  l>e  filled  by  men  who  are 
actively  doing  duty,  and  who  have  to  be  put  on  some  duty  by  their 
superiors,  and  you  do  not  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  witli  them. 
You  can  not  get  rid  of  them,  and  there  they  are.  I  think  you  can  do 
no  better  Uiing  than  to  give  them  graded  retirem^t. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  spent  the  formative  period 
of  his  life  in  the  Anny,  who  probably  would  be  a  failure  in  civil  life 
and  who  is  a  failure  in  the  Army,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  being 
carried  on  the  Army  roll  and  being  paid  out  of  the  Public  Treasury. 
Yet  you  are  carrying  him  as  absolutely  dead  timber  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  Black.  That  man  may  have  been  probably  a  very  efficient 
subordinate,  but  as  a  subordinate  those  qualities  did  not  show  up, 
and  I  think  it  would  well  pay  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  put  him  out  on  a  small  pension. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  agree  with  you.  You  have  got  to  treat  him  in  a 
human  way. 

Mr.  Wise.  When  a  man  goes  into-the.  Army  he  goes  in  as  a  pro- 
fessional man ;  he  makes  that  his  profession.  Men  in  other  walks 
of  life,  in  a  profession,  expect  to  make  it  their  life  work.  It  develops 
in  civil  life  that  a  man  in  his  profession  is  absolutely  unfit.  The 
Govemm^t  does  not  retire  him. 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  but  that  man  

Mr.  Wise  (interposing).  If  there  is  a  man  in  your  profession,  who 
went  into  it  in  good  faith  and  who  later  in  life  is  found  to  be  unfit 
in  that  profession,  what  reason  is  there  why  he  should  be  retired  on 
pay  by  the  Govemment  any  more  than  any  other  man  in  any  other 
profession,  taking  it  purely  on  a  professional  basis? 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  the  analogy  ia  not  quite  the  same.  A  man 
in  the  Army  gets  into  a  groove,  which,  in  a  measure,  unfits  him  for 
ordinary  civil  pursuits.  A  man  in  civil  life  never  gets  into  that 
groove.  Usually  when  a  man  in  civil  life  proves  himself  unfit  in  his 
profession,  it  simply  means  that  he  can  not  rise,  but  he  always  can 
make  a  living.  But  an  Army  man  can  not  always  do  that. 

Sir.  Wise.  You  think  he  could  not  make  a  living? 

Gen.  BijiCK.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Wise.  A  graduate  of  West  Point? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes.  sir;  plentv  of  them.  He  could  have  made  a 
living  if  he  had  jrone  into  civil  life  early  enough,  but  he  never  would 
have  risen  verj  high. 

Another  thmg  I  am  speaking  of  here  is  the  condition  with  which 
3'oii  aiT  familiar  in  civil  life,  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  em- 
ployees. The  i-ise  or  promotion  of  an  empl(fyee  in  civil  life  is  not 
.■nitoniatic,  but  is  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  man  himself. 
In  the  Army  it  is  regulated,  so  that  you  can  not  have  the  same 
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criteria  followed.    You  have  got  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
crease of  pay  and  rank  as  a  man  gets  older. 
Mr.  WisB.  If  a  man  decides  that  he  does  not  want  to  remain  in  the 

Army,  can  he  resign  ? 
Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  always. 
Mr.  Wise.  Without  pay? 
Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  WiSK.  Then  there  is  this  proposition,  it  seems  to  me,  which 
has  to  be  considered.  If  you  had  this  retirement  pay,  would  it  not 
result  in  a  great  many  officers  deciding  that  they  wanted  to  get  out 
of  the  Army  and  enter  into  some  other  business,  and  would  not  a 
great  many  of  them  be  retired  at  their  own  request? 

Gen.  Black.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Wise.  Be  retire<l  and  still  draw  pay  from  the  United  States 
(jovemment.  when  they  really  want  to  get  out  anyway,  and  in  that 
wav  build  up  a  large  retired  list? 

(len.  Black.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  be  the  case  because  this 
would  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  working  of  the  present  law  for 
retirement.  The  present  law  for  retirement  provides  that  if  a  man 
becomes  sick  and  disabled  in  the  service  so  that  he  is  unable  to  per- 
form his  duti^  he  may  be  retired.  But  that  is  a  medical  proposi- 
tion, determined  medically,  and  he  is  retired  for  that  reason.  Then, 
if  he  has  served  30  years  he  can  be  retired,  and  if  he  has  served  over 
40  years  he  must  be  retired,  if  he  asks  for  it. 

ifr.  Wise.  If  an  officer  wanted  to  get  out,  could  he  not  make  him- 
self so  inefficient  that  he  would  be  brought  before  a  board  which 
would  retire  him? 

Gen.  Bi*ACK.  I  can  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  that.  A  short 
time  ago  a  ver\'  good  officer  of  one  of  the  anns  of  the  service  married 
u  very  rich  wife.  She  did  not  like  the  Army  life  and  he  wanted  to 
get  out  and  manage  her  estates  for  her.  He  applied  for  retirement 
invler  the  30-year  law.  His  superiors  refused  it.  He  went  to  the 
Secri'tary  of  War.  This  is  heai-say.  It  was  published  in  the  papers 
nt  the  time.  The  Secretary  of  War  said  to  him,  "  You  have  Iwen 
an  excellent  officer;  there  is  not  a  blot  on  your  career.  You  have 
never  done  anything  which  would  in  any  way  lead  you  to  be  court- 
niai-tialed.  and  you  are  quite  capable  of  serving  tiie  Government 
longer  and  I  see  no  reason  for  making  you  a  pensioner  of  the  Gov- 
f^mnicnt  simply  because  you  want  to  go  out." 

This  officer,  with  some  sense  of  humor  said,  "  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you 
will  give  me  about  two  weeks  I  think  I  can  correct  some  of  the  con- 
ditions you  name."  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  self-respecting  offi- 
cer will  do  it,  and  this  one  did  not,  and  the  result  was  he  resigned, 
which  was  a  perfectly  proper  thing. 

I  would  say  further  that  personally,  since  I  have  been  Chief  of  En- 
gineers I  have  refused  to  allow  any  officer  to  retire  under  the  30-year 
law  if  he  was  physically  capable  of  serving  the  Government  longer. 
I  would  not  do  it  just  for  that  reason.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  After  a  man  has  served  for  40  years  that  is  another 
matter. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  the  result  would  be  that  in  15  or  20  years  there 
would  be  a  large  nimiber  of  officers  retired  on  pay. 
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Gen.  Black.  Xo,  sir;  I  think  yoii  would  find  that  would  not  be  the 
case.  The  number  of  inefficient  officers  is  relatively  very  small,  and 
the  number  tliat  can  be  retired  with  30  veare'  service  is  limited  by 
law.  So  that  it  is  fixed,  and  the  only  thing  that  is  unlimited  is  the 
number  of  men  who  retire  after  40  years'  service,  and  there  are  not 
very  many  of  those. 

Mr.  MiixER.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  this  matter. 
Take  a  young  man  who  is  sent  to  AVest  Point  and  g:raduates  and  be- 
comes a  very  valuable  man.  He  is  privileged,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  service  after  graduation  to  resign. 

Gen.  Black.  He  offers  to  serve  eight  years. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  has  received  a  very  valuable  education  at  public 

expense  and  he  has  had  little  opportunity  in  the  eight  years'  service 
to  repay  the  Government  for  the  money  it  cost  to  educate  liim.  How 
about  the  morals  of  such  a  situation  as  that?  I  was  astonished  the 
other  day  when  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Engineer  Corps  whom  I 
know,  who  graduated  from  M^est  Point,  spoke  to  me  about  resigning 
from  the  Army. 

Gen.  Black.  If  he  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment, he  has  probably  amply  repaid  the  Government  for  everything 
he  received  from  it.  If  he  has  served  over  eight  years.  I  am  quite 
sure  of  it.  I  know  when  my  son,  who  graduated  in  1904,  and  who 
had  the  rank  of  major,  with  the  temporary  rank  of  colonel,  asked  to 
resign,  I  said,  "Very  well;  I  think  you  have  in  your  years  of  serv- 
ice amply  repaid  the  Government  for  everything  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  for  you,  tmless  an  emergency  comes  again.  In  ease 
of  an  emergency  you  would  be  expected  to  go  into  the  service." 

Mr.  Sanford.  Did  he  retire? 

Gen.  Black.  He  resigned  because  he  had  a  very  good  opportunity 
as  a  civil  engineer,  not  one  with  vei-y  high  pay,  but  one  with  the 
chance  of  getting  eventually  much  higher  pay  than  his  father  ever 

will  get. 

Mr.  Saxford.  I  agree  with  you  that  he  did  not  owe  the  Govern- 
ment anything. 

Gen.  Black.  There  is  another  side,  Mr.  Miller,  which  you  may  not 
have  considere<l,  besides  the  moral  side.  I  think  it  is  universally 
conceded  that  the  West  Point  training,  or  training  similar  to  that, 
is  an  exceedingly'  valuable  training  for  a  citizen  of  our  country. 
Xow,  then,  those  men  who  do  resign  under  th(Ke  conditions,  after 
they  have  served  long  enough  to  have  made  some  repayment  to  the 
(iovernment — and  the  (Jovemment  has  fixed  8  yeai"s  as  that  time; 
they  could  fix  10  or  12 — goes  into  civil  life  and  his  influence  there 
must  be  for  good,  and  I  do  not  know  of  one  solitary  case  in  this 
emergency  where  a  man  who  has  gone  out  under  those  conditions 
has  not  come  back  and  served  the  Government  thoroughly  well  dur- 
ing this  emergency,  many  of  them  taking  their  places  in  the  State 
Guard  and  rendering  good  service  to  the  Government  there. 

I  have  in  mind  two  of  our  otRcers  who  resigned  as  young  men  after 
they  had  served  eight  years  and  who  went  into  civil  life  and  came 
back  and  took  emergcncv  commissions  below  the  rank  of  their  class- 
mates and  served  most  efficiently  during  the  entire  war,  and  are  going 
back  now  to  their  civil  pursuits  In  otner  words,  they  have  done  the 
work  for  which  the  Government  trained  them  and  havejulfilled  fully 
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their  obligations  to  tlie  Government,  because  the  peace-time  Army  is 
only  kept  just  lar^e  enough  for  training  purposes,  and  the  whole 
object  of  the  peace-time  Army,  especially  in  the  modernized  fonft 
which  I  hope  will  result  from  your  deliberations,  now  is  for  training 
men  for  the  emergency  when  it  comes.  These  men  have  been  trained 
for  the  emergency,  they  come  out  during  the  emergency,  they  do  their 
duty  during  the  emergency,  and  after  that  they  go  back  again.  In 
the  meantime  they  have  been  doing  most  excellent  service  as  citizens 
of  tlie  TTnited  States. 

ilr.  MiLxfR.  Do  any  of  these  young  men  resign  from  the  academy 
before  they  have  served  eight  years? 

Gen.  BxjiCK.  That  has  Iwen  done  in  only  a  few  cases.  During  the 
existence  of  peace  conditions  it  has  been  permitted,  very  properly. 
At  present  I  am  refusing  to  allow  any  of  them  to  resign  until  their 
eight  years  are  up. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Is  that  eight  years  after  graduation? 

Gen.  Black.  Ordinarily  four  years  after  graduation.  Some 
months  ago,  before  this  epidemic  of  i-esignations  came  along,  I  did 
allow  one  or  two  of  them  to  i-esign  before  their  eight  yeai*s  were  up. 
They  had  ser^'ed  during  the  war,  and  they  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities in  civil  life,  and  I  did  not  think  the  needs  of  the  Government 
would  be  as  great  as  they  were,  and  I  have  permitted  them  to  resign. 
Since  that  time  I  have  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  resign. 

Mr.  Greex.  Do  thei«e  short-year  men  now  come  in  as  permanent  or 
provisional  men? 

(Jen.  Black.  As  pei-manent  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desii'e  to  submit  to 
the  committee  ? 

Gen.  Bi-ACK.  Section  35  is  in  relation  to  the  enlistment  period, 
t'niversiil  training  will  go  far  toward  bettering  our  mun  power  along 
many  lines,  including  some  not  strictly  niilitary.  Keports  indicate 
that  manv  new  enlistment.s  result  from  a  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  the  educational  facilitie-s  promised  in  the  Army.  Vocational 
training  so  secured  fits  men  to  fill  positions  in  civil  life  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  secure  without  such  training,  but  the  bill  must 
make  provision  for  officers  and  men  to  form  training  cadres. 

Mr.  Jasies.  What  do  you  think  about  taking  aliens  into  the  Army 
in  peace  times? 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  any  alien  should  be  taken  in  imless 
it  is  certain  he  is  going  to  become  an  American  citizen.  I  know  in  the 
old  days  Germans  were  sent  over  to  this  country,  some  time  ago,  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  finding  out  from  the  inside  things  that 
went  on.  I  know  of  one  in  the  Engineer  Corps  who  came  over,  and 
after  he  had  gotten  all  he  could — -he  got  access  to  private  records; 
that  was  a  great  many  years  ago — ^then  he  got  out.  It  used  to  be 
not  an  uncomlnon  thing  for  Germans  to  come  here  and  enter  the 
.Vrmy  first  to  learn  the  language  and  then  go  into  civil  life.  Fre- 
quently that  was  the  case  witli  men  who  intended  to  remain.  It  was 
([uite  a  common  thing  for  Germans  to  enlist  until  they  had  gotten 
a  thorough  masterj'  of  the  English  language. 

ifr.  Sanford,  We  had  no  provision  of  law  until  recent  times  that 
required  an  officer  to  be  a  citizen. 

Gen.  Black.  It  was  the  same  way  with  the  enlisted  men.  ^  . 
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Mr.  Jasies.  What  do  you  think  about  taking  men  into  the  Armv 
in  peace  times  who  can  not  read  or  write  or  understand  the  English 
language  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  they  make  good  soldiers.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  criterion  that  would  make  a  man  become  a  good 
soldier  before  he  comes  in  at  all. 

Mr.  James.  We  are  supposed  to  be  at  war  with  Germany  at  the 
present  time,  and  war-time  le^slation  is  still  in  effect  On  what 
grounds  do  you  think  the  American  Army  should  take  these  German 
aliens  into  our  Army  now? 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable. 

Mr.  James.  Mv  attention  was  called  to  this  article  in  the  New  Vork 
Times  this  morning  which  says : 

Bids  fob  Gebuans  to  Join  Oitb  Abht.  ' 

becbuitino  sfhivice  i-etter  asks  aid  fob  teutons  who  "will  coue "  to 
america — citks  benkfits  of  schoot- — ^pbov.  braun,  of  columbia,  puzelkd  by 
appeal  over  name  of  col.  conrad. 

Great  Interest  was  aniuse<l  in  faculty  circles  at  Columbia  University  yester- 
day by  a  letter  received  by  Prof.  William  Braun.  of  ilie  university,  purporting 
to  come  froDi  tlie  publicity  bureau  of  the  United  States  Army  Itecrultlng  Service 
of  461  Giglith  Avenue.  The  letter,  which  bore  the  sUcnature  "  J.  T.  Conrad, 
adjutant  Renernl."  nsked  the  cooperation  of  Prof.  Braun  In  the  efforts  of  the 
Becmltln^  Service,  and  declared  it  was  seeking  to  benefit  the  "  young  men  <>r 
Germany  who  have  come  and  will  come  to  this  country  to  build  a  home  and  a 
business." 

Here  Is  the  letter,  which  was  mailed  under  a  Govemment  frank: 

Publicity  Bubeau,  U.  S.  Abmy  Recsuitino  Service, 

yew  York,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  X919. 

Pruf.  William  Bbatjn, 

Columbia  Univergity,  New  York  City. 
I>ear  Sib  :  In  this  letter  we  are  asking  your  cooperation  In  our  eftorts  to  bene- 
fit the  .vounj;  men  of  Germany  who  have  come  and  will  come  to  this  oountr.v  to 
build  a  home  and  business,  and  especially  those  who  do  not  speak  the  English 
lanjmage  and  have  no  special  training  to  enable  them  to  compete  snccessfully 
here. 

Our  Government  has  a  worthy  interest  in  these  young  men.  especially  as  every 
Gernmn  who  has  had  a  chance  to  make  goml  lias  done  so  and  has  become  not 
only  suwessful  in  himself,  but  a  credit  to  this  land. 

You  know  a-s  well  as  we  do  liow  many  are  here  and  are  coming,  handicapped 
because  they  lack  three  things  es.«)entlal  to  their  success,  namely:  Suftident 
money,  Kngllsh,  and  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  trade  they  wish  to  follow. 
If  they  do  possess  the  above  three  essentials  they  Iminedlately  succeed;  If  not. 
they  mostly  become  discouraged  and  are  forced  by  circumstances  only  too  often 
t"  follow  motles  of  living  that  end  In  unhappy  disaster. 

DKSCRIBEK  V(K'ATIONAI,  KCHOOI.S. 

The  Giivcrriiiiciit  knowing  these  things  and  ft-eling  its  Joint  resiKjnslliility 
with  you  III  iliest'  young  mwi.  has  decldefl  to  do  sniuethlng  iictlve  for  theni. 
This  activity  in  their  liehalf  has  centered  Itself  In  our  new  vocational  schools. 
One  at  f'amp  I'pton  and  the  other  at  Camp  Meade,  called  by  us  recruit  eiluoa- 
tlonal  centers.  At  these  schools  we  take  only  those  foreigners  who  can  not 
speak  Kngllsli  und  teach  them  our  liiDguago,  niul  many  triides.  hoth  manual 
and  technical,  that  they  may  choose,  and  our  ideals  of  fnH'<lom.  justice,  ami 
equality,  at  the  same  time  building  them  up  both  physically  and  mentally. 

We  know  that  any  .vouiig  man  who  lakes  this  course  will  he  a  benellt  botli 
to  himself  and  his  fellow  nien  after  he  has  tlnisheil.  The  coarse  lasts  for 
three  years,  during  which  lime  the  young  man  is  taken  care  of,  fed.  clotlio<l. 
comfortably  housed,  and  given  $1  a  day  for  hhaself.    Under  present  (^osts  of 
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living  this  figures  the  equivalent  of  $113  per  month.  He  can  invest  this  with 
interest  or  use  It  just  as  he  pleases. 

The  school  at  Camp  Upton,  only  53  miles  from  New  York,  has  inanj'  young 
Germans  now  enrolled  as  enlisted  men,  and  all  of  tlieni  are  most  enttiuslastie. 
Some  of  them  are  learning  to  play  for  the  tlrst  time  In  their  life,  and  have 
araple  time  for  it,  as  the  hours  are  three  hours'  drill,  three  hours'  school,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  Is  theirs.  They  ran  work  or  play  as  they  choose. 

We  ask  you  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  young  men  liere,  so  that  those 
who  are  anit>ltious  may  have  tlie  opportunity  to  succeed.    Help  us  and  you 
will  tft  helping  them. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  T.  CoKBAD,  Adjutant  General. 

The  Army  recruit  etiucational  centers  have  been  a  great  incentive  to  aliens 
to  enlist  In  our  military  service  inasmuch  as  tliey  receive  instruction  In 

Engliah.  They  iire  trained  In  the  rudiments  of  close-order  drill.  If  aliens  are 
not  eligible  for  enlistment  In  the  Army  they  may  not  attend  the  schools,  but 
enlistment  Is  the  only  requirement.  The  school  at  Oamp  Upton  under  Col. 
Bernard  I-«ntz  has  been  getting  high  praise  from  the  General  Staff  for  the  way 
in  which  foreigners,  knowing  no  word  of  English  and  even  less  of  military 
drill,  have  l>een  turned  Into  fairly  capable  soldiers. 

PDOF.  BBAVN  PUZZLED. 

"I  was  absolutely  bewildered  when  I  received  the  letter  in  my  mail,"  Prof. 
Brauu  said.  "  I  read  it  several  times  most  carefully  and  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  I  rend  It  to  several  of  my  colleagues  here,  and  they  were  as  much  aston* 
Ished  as  myself. 

"  It  came  to  me  under  the  Government  frank  with  which  our  Army  conducts 
its  othclal  busli)es.s.  but  what  It  means  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  thought 
at  tlrst  it  was  scut  to  me  because  I  am  doing  Americanization  work  at  the 
university  with  aliens,  but  I  have  nothing  what  ever  to  do  with  any  German 
young  men. 

"  The  letter  was  signed  in  ink  by  X  T.  Gonrad,  but  I  do  not  know  that  officer 
or  what  his  badness  is.  I  was  rather  Interested  in  tlie  paragraph  which  told 
of  the  Government's  belief  that  (rerraans  who  had  a  chance  In  this  country 
generally  made  good.  I  had  thought,  you  see,  that  we  were  getting  rid  of 
sevpral  hundred  of  those  citizens  as  extremely  undesirable. 

"Another  point  that  struck  me  was  the  fact  that  It  is  contemplated  we  will 
receive  as  Immlgrantjn  young  Germans  coming  to  make  a  living  liere.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  some  time  before  any  natives  of  that  country  are  welcomed 
here.  Also,  I  should  think  the  Army  would  be  the  htst  profession  on  earth  we 
would  want  Germans  In. 

"  If  the  letter  had  come  from  a  German-American  oi^nlzatlon,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised.  It  would  have  been  in  line  with  some  of  tlie  activities 
German-Americans  carried  on  during  the  war.  But  I  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  a  letter  slgne<i  by  an  American  officer  and  nmlled  under  a  Government 
frank  expressing  the  ideas  coiitninetl  In  this  one." 

Unavalllne  eflTorts  were  made  last  night  to  locate  Gen.  Conrad  or  Col.  Wilder, 
head  of  the  Army  recruiting  service  here.  The  former  was  well  known  to  officers 
on  MaJ.  Gen.  Itarry's  staff  on  Governors  Island  and  on  Maj.  Gen.  Shank's  staff  at 
tlie  purt  of  embarkation  In  Hoboken.  He  holtls  the  nmk  of  lieutenant  colonel  In 
the  .\nny  and  Is  serving  as  adjutant  under  Col.  William  T.  WlKler. 

OBADUATE  OF  WEST  POINT. 

C'll.  Conrad,  according  to  the  Army  Register,  was  ^'raduatcd  at  West  Point 
in  1SS7.  He  re<*elved  his  present  rank  in  May,  1917.  During  the  war  he  com- 
mnnde^t  a  regiment  of  National  Army  troops.  He  was  appointed  to  the  academy 
from  West  Virginia. 

Army  officers  in  general  refused  to  comment  on  the  letter  Inst  night,  saying 
that  they  kneAV  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  in  the  absence  of  C^il.  Conrad  they 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  express  themselves.  It  Is  known  that  they  were 
astonished  at  the  su^stlon  that  Germans  cimld  be  recruited  for  the  Army, 
since  antii  peace  is  signed  the  natives  of  that  country  are  classed  as  alien 
wiemies  and  as  such  are  barred  from  military  servU-e  In  this  country. 

Knilstetl  men  at  recruiting  headquarters  In  the  Army's  buili^ngt  at 
Avenue  and  Thltry-fourth  Street  said  that  they  knew  nothmg'blr  Ihgi^ttf©^^ 
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How  could  we  take  these  young  men  into  our  Anny  now  when  we 
are  still  at  war  with  Germany  ? 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  something  I  do  not  understand  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Jaues.  Do  you  tliink  that  is  good  policy  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Personally,  I  do  not.  But  that  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. Theoretical  training  can  be  given  to  officei's  with  the  aid  of 
but  few  troops.  But  the  training  of  an  officer  can  not  be  completeil 
except  with  troops.  Before  the  war,  with  a  small  army,  we  attempted 
to  train  officers,  but  in  order  to  fill  the  quota  of  officers  at  the  schools 
and  the  quota  of  officer  instructoi-s  at  the  scliools,  officers  were  taken 
away  fi-oni  their  commands.  The  I'esiilt  was  that  the  men  were  not 
properly  trained,  they  could  not  be  trained,  and  the  officer  them- 
selves could  not  receive  their  full  training,  because  there  is  a  part  of 
that  training  that  can  not  be  iiad  excejit  with  men.  I  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  system  of  instruction  now  instituted  in  the  Army.  I 
believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  having  a  good  armj-.  But  it 
should  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction,  and  pro- 
vision sliould  be  made  for  it.  Enlisted  men  can  not  be  trained  with- 
out an  ample  supply  of  officers,  and  the  latter  receive  in  training  the 
men  an  essential  part  of  their  own  training.  If  the  school  system 
of  the  Army  is  to  be  maintained,  and  this  I  believe  necessary,  officers 
must  be  supplied  for  instructors  as  well  as  for  students  without  de- 
pleting the  complement  of  officers  necessari'  for  the  efficient  training 
of  the  troops  themselves. 

If,  as  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  obtain  for  the 
intensive  training  of  a  short-time  army  of  citizen  soldiers  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  capable  officei's  from  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corps, 
provision  must  be  made  for  obtaining  training  officers  from  the  per- 
manent establishment.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  enlisted  strength  of 
the  permanent  establishment  should  be  reduced  by  skeletonizing  cer- 
tain of  the  authorized  organization  to  the  cadre  of  officers  and^non- 
commissioned  officei's  necessary  for  their  full  strength,  and  thus  pro- 
viding an  overhead  of  instructor  for  training  purposes.  My  own 
experience  has  shown  the  great  inatlvisabilitv  of  reducing  the 
stren^h  of  the  units  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  train  properly 
a  skeletonized  company. 

Mr.  Greene.  Wnat  do  you  say  to  the  general  proposition  that  it 
would  he  most  advisable  to  have  always  standing  in  the  country 
approximately  a  war-strength  division  with  all  its  complement  of 
arms  of  the  service  so  that  officei-s  might  pass  through  that  and  re- 
ceive training  in  the  various  functions  to  which  they  might  be  dele- 
gated in  time  of  war  in  the  actual  contact  with  the  troops  and  to 
some  extent  the  similitude  of  the  situations  they  would  find  in  the 
field,  having  in  mind,  for  instance,  the  staff  work  upon  which  we 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  when  the  war  broke  out,  with  proper  pro- 
vision for  liaison  officers  and  all  things  of  that  kind,  whicn  was  a 
great  weakness  in  our  system. 

Would  you  say  it  was  well  worth  while  to  maintain  a  division  ap- 
proximately at  fighting  strength  with  all  its  complements  of  arms 
and  pass  these  men  through  it  for  tours  of  duty! 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  that  is  most  decidedly  tlie  case.  I  do  not 
know  that  a  single  division  would  be  the  best  thing.  My  own  ideu 
had  been — we  will  have  some  permanent  anny ;  we  wiUJiave  to  have 
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them  for  a  number  of  years.  We  will  have  to  have  an  army  which 
will  take  care  of  our  property  over  the  country  as  an  efficient  guard. 
That  will  be  in  the  United  States.  Then  we  will  have  to  have  a  part 
of  an  army  to  garrison  our  outlying  possessions.  We  should  have 
also  in  the  permanent  army  enough  men  to  form  a  small  expetll- 
tionary  force  that  might  be  called  upon,  even  without  a  very  great 
war. 

In  addition  to  all  of  that  we  should  have  a  certain  cadre  of  officers 
and  men  to  instruct  for  a  sliort  time  the  young  men  of  our  country. 

I  would  say  three  months  is  entirely  too  short.  Six  months  is 
l>etter  than  three  months,  and  nine  months  is  better  than  six,  al- 
though I  believe  that  full  <li.scii)line  can  not  be  obtained  much  under 
a  year.  Discipline  is  the  basis  of  training,  and  it  is  the  be-st  thing 
in  <-ivil  life  as  it  is  in  military  life,  and  absolutely  assential  for  men 
if  they  ai*e  going  to  work  together  in  cooperation.  And  that  is  not 
a  thing  of  a  moment's  growth.  It  can  not  be  given  at  the  ordinary 
college.  It  is  given  at  West  Point,  it  is  given  at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary* institute,  and  it  is  given  at  certain  other  of  the  military  scliools 
where  a  man  lives  with  it  day  in  and  day  out.  But  the  idea  that  you 
can  take  a  man  for  an  hour  a  day  three  times  a  week  and  teach  him 
discipline  when  during  the  rest  of  the  hours  of  each  day  of  the  week 
be  is  not  in  the  least  degree  under  discipline,  is  fallacious;  you  can 
not  do  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  had  in  mind  more  the  training  of  the  officers  of 
the  Regular  Kstablislunent. 

Gen.  Buck.  Except  in  war  you  can  not  simulate  closely  war 
activities. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand. 

Gen.  Black.  So  there  must  be  in  addition  to  that  kind  of  train- 
ing which  I  think  should  go  on  in  our  permanent  establishment, 
there  must  be  theoretical  training.  I  would  not  have  the  companies 
themselves  decrease  in  number.  1  would  have  if  I  could  a  full  num- 
l)er  of  companies  of  a  nominal  strength  and  then  maintain,  too,  a 
number  of  companies  to  consist  of  nothing  in  the  world  except  the 
officer  cadre,  and,  say,  a  headquarters  company  of  a  regiment  to  look 
after  its  equipment  in  time  of  peace.  In  other  words,  in  a  skeleton- 
ized army  I  would  skeletonize  by  organization.  In  that  way  I 
would  get  this  overhead  of  officers  and  noncommiasioned  officers 
for  their  instruction.  Then  the  troops  themselves  would  not  be 
blattered  in  small  garrisons.  They  should  be  concentrated  in  large 
Ixxlies  where  that  kind  of  training  of  which  you  speak  shall  go  on 
constantly. 

Mr.  Gbeenb.  There  is  such  a  diflFerence  between  the  old  garrison 
in'stem  where  the  quartermaster  could  i-ely  on  the  wagon  going  down 
to  the  station  about  once  in  so  often  and  getting  supplies  from  the 
depot  quartermaster  nnd  getting  them  to  a  limited  number  of  men 
in  a  garrison  and  going  through  a  daily  boarding-house  schedule 
with  them,  and  then  taking  the  same  men,  no  matter  what  instruction 
they  have  had  theoretically  and  putting  them  to  work  with  28.000 
men.  and  even  though  the  conditions  were  not  by  any  means  as 
rough-and-tumble  as  war,  undertaking  to  be  sure  that  28.000  men 
were  properly  fed  is  quite  another  thing. 

Gen.  Black.  It  is.  .  r-^^^]^ 
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Mr.  James.  How  many  men  would  you  have  in  a  peace  army? 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  a  peace  army  should  consist  in  the  aggregate 
of  about  250,000  officers  and  men,  to  provide  the  training. 

Mr.  James.  If  we  have  universal  military  training,  would  you  still 
say  we  ought  to  have  250,000  men? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  is  not  desirable  or  desired  to  call 
on  these  young  men  under  training  for  actual  Army  service  except 
in  case  of  a  great  war.  But  yet  there  are  Army  needs  all  the  time  that 
will  have  to  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  James.  If  you  train  these  young  men  under  universal  military 
training,  we  would  need  more  officers  than  if  we  did  not  have  the 
training? 

Gen.  Black.  Oh,  yes.  And  I  could  give  you  the  details  of  what 
I  would  propose  for  that,  if  you  so  desire. 

Mr,  James.  You  figure  if  the  treaty  of  peace  is  ratified  it  will  take 
250.000  men  to  take  care  of  our  own  needs,  and  not  any  needs  outside 
of  the  continent  of  the  United  States? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  our  own  needs;  that  is  all,  including  our 
training  needs.  I  am  not  considering  anything  else,  quite  in  line  with 
the  conversation  that  took  place  here  yesterday  afternoon.  I  think  it 
is  wrong  to  try  to  rely  on  the  reserve  officers  for  the  full  number  of 
officers  required  for  this  training.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it.  It 
interferes  too  much  with  their  private  life,  and  I  am  thoroughly  in 
favor  of  making  this  a  training  army  of  young  men  as  a  part  of  their 
schooling. 

The  efficient  training  of  officers  and  soldiers  for  duty  in  the  mili- 
taiy  mgineering  service  can  be  secured  only  by  practice  of  engineer- 
ing in  time  of  peace.  Such  practice  involves  actual  construction  and 
necessitates  employment  of  labor  and  expenditure  of  timber,  steel, 
stone,  cement,  and  other  materials.  All  of  this  is  expensive.  Nor- 
mally, the  Government  does  not  provide  enough  of  such  work  to  fur- 
nish training  for  as  many  Engineer  officers  and  soldiers  lus  are  re- 
quired in  war,  and  it  must  then  depend  on  engineers  nornmlly  en- 
gaged in  civil  pursuits  to  furnish  most  of  such  skilled  assistants  re- 
quired. However  excellent  an  engineer  may  be  in  civil  life,  he  can 
not  be  fitted  into  the  military  machine  by  the  mere  donning  of  a  uni- 
form or  accepting  a  commission.  As  a  military  business  man  he  must 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  Army  procedure,  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  expenditure  of  Government  fund«,  and  otlier 
administrative  details;  as  a  technician  he  should  have  considerable 
knowledge  of  military  history,  an  ai)preciation  of  military  strategy 
and  tactics,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  relation  of  engineer- 
ing to  the  art  of  war.  To  insure  the  availability  and  suitability  of 
such  officer  and  nonconmiisfsioned  officer  material,  provision  must  be 
made  for  i^  listing,  classifying,  tentative  assignment,  and  training. 
Machinery  in  the  form  of  proper  j)ersonnel  should  be  pi-ovided  in  the 
bill  and  is  covered  in  tlio  organization  proposed  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  the  appended  tjibles.  Being  closest  in  touch  with  the  situ- 
ation, officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Regular  Establishment 
are  best  fitted  to  carry  out  the  above  operations  in  conformity  with 
general  instructions  proumlgated  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  same 
engineer  machinery  can  cover  similar  operations  pertaining  to  the 
militia  or  National  Guard.  For  this  the  appended  tables  of  Engineer 
personnel  provide  suitable  inspector  instructOiSiGdbyGoOglc 
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If  this  univei'sal  military  training  is  to  be^  embodied  in  our  mili- 
tary pr<^'am,  the  Engineer  pei-sonnel  required  to  provide  training 
cadres  for  a  three  months'  training  period  woidd  b«  approximately 
240  officers  and  1,800  enlisted  men,  in  addition  to  that  shown  in 
appended  tables. 

The  withdrawal  of  temporary  detachments  of  men  from  organi- 
zations to  carry  on  duties  not  pertinent  to  their  training  has  always 
been  a  heavy  handicap  on  the  Army.  These  nonmilitary  duties, 
such  as  grass-cutting,  handling  ashes  and  garbage  on  military  res- 
ervations, weighing  and  deUvering  coal  and  other  supplies,  clean- 
ing trindows,  painting,  etc.,  must  l>e  performed.  Means  for  doing 
such  Tj'ork  without  calling  for  labor  of  combatant  troops  is  the  only 
practical  method  to  follow.  Employing  civilians  to  do  the  work 
IS  not  desirable  for  it  hurts  discipline  and  morale.  The  provision 
of  regular  service  companies  is  therefore  necessary  if  the  combatant 
troops  are  to  be  trained  to  their  highest  possit)le  efficiency.  Old 
regulations  provided  that  working  parties  should  be  furnished  the 
Engineers  by  details  from  the  Infantry,  but  in  modem  war  the 
latter  is  so  badly  needed  for  purely  combat  activities  that  proper 
provision  can  not  be  made  therefrom  for  working  parties.  The 
use  of  combat  troops  as  laborers  engenders  low  morale  and  poor 
work  on  the  part  of  troops  so  detail.  In  peace  better  training 
can  be  given  if  service  companies  are  provided.  As  much  of  the 
work  done  by  service  companies  is  ^kin  to  engineering  activities, 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  service  companies  should  be  of  the  type 
tisually  engaged  on  contractor's  jobs  in  civil  life.  The  service  com- 
pany officer  and  his  men  are  then  able  to  understand  the  same  tech- 
nical language,  and  native  labor  can  be  promptly  collected  and  or- 
^nized.  Such  officers  should  be  commissioned  in  the  Engineer 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  units  themselves  can  be  raised  and 
known  as  engineer  service  companies. 

Better  coordination  of'efFort  along  construction  lines  will  surely 
result  from  such  a  .system  than  from  one  in  which  such  service 
troops  are  designated  Pioneer  Infantry  or  something  similar.  While 
desirable,  no  provision  for  service  companies  has  h&en  made  in  the 
appended  tabl^  of  Engineer  personnel,  because  exact,  figures  are 
impossible  until  the  final  determination  of  the  functions  of  the 
Engineers. 

If  my  views  as  expressed  in  the  discussion  of  section  7  are  adopted 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  complete  recasting  of  section  39  of  the  bill  is 
necessary.  Under  any  circumstances,  I  am  not  in  accord  with  the 
idea  that  the  appropriation  for  the  whole  Anny  should  be  con- 
tained in  one  item,  or  that  the  apportionment  of  such  a  lump  sum 
should  be  left  to  the  War  Department.  Congress  is  in  direct  touch 
with  the  people  who  provide  the  funds,  and  the  War  Department 
is  not.  It  is  my  view  that  Congress  should  retain  a  very  definite 
and  direct  touch  with  the  distribution  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  Army,  which  it  can  do  only  by  careful  study 
of  the  various  items  of  expense,  and  by  providing  funds  to  meet 
expenses  in  sufficient  detail  to  insure  that  the  military  problem  is 
worked  out  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  votes  of  the  people  at 
large. 

Section  40,  page  33,  might  well  have  inserted  therein  after  the 
words  "  United  States "  in  line  18 :  After  serving  therein  for  a 
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period  of  not  less  than  three  months."  This  would  prevent  exemp- 
tion from  future  service  in  the  case  of  men  who  were  inducted  into 
the  Army  shortly  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  lli 
1918,  and  discharged  soon  after  ttiat  date  before  serving  at  least 
three  months. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  second  paragraph  of  section 
51,  on  pages  40  and  41  of  the  bill  be  omitted  in  its  entirety.  As  Con- 
gress would  have  to  assemble  to  declare  war,  it  could  then  enact 
such  legislation  as  miglit  then  be  nece^ry  to  effect  the  results 
covered  by  the  second  paragraph  of  section  51.  At  that  time,  also, 
it  might  be  that  legislation  in  an  altogether  different  fonn  would 
be  necessary  or  desirable. 

Lines  17  and  18  of  section  53,  on  page  42  of  the  bill,  refer  to  mat- 
ter which  has  since  been  enacted  into  law,  so  the  inclusion  of  that 
matter  in  the  bill  is  not  necessary. 

Attention  is  invitetl  to  the  present  inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  of- 
ficers. It  is  impossible  for  the  officers  below  the  grade  of  major  to 
make  decent  provision  foi"  themselves  and  their  families  to-day  in 
AVashington.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  increase  of  the  pay 
of  almost  all  other  classes  of  Government  employees.  Nothing  has 
been  done  for  the  commissioned  grades  of  the  Army.  A  comparison 
of  the  Army  pay  tables  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  civil  pur- 
suits for  all  classes  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  as  well  as  for 
professional  work  will  show  the  glaring  injustice  of  present  Army 


rates.  It  is  impracticable 
change  is  made. 
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Mr.  Jaues.  General,  you  said  you  were  not  in  favor  of  enacting 
the  second  paragraph  of  section.  61.  That  refers  to  the  selective 
draft,  and  I  think  that  that  meaas-Toii  were  not  in  favor  of  Congress 
declaring  at  this  time  that  that  is  the  permanent  military  policy  T 

Gen.  Black.  I  simply  stated  there  that  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  danger  in  giving  unlimited  reBponsihtlity  to  any  man  until 
the  time  comes  for  it. 

Mr.  Jahbs.  In  the  case  of  these  young  men  who  might  go  to  the 
training  camps  for  universal  military  training,  do  you  not  think 
we  should  be  very  lenient  with  them  in  cases  of  absence  without  leave. 

Gen.  Black.  I  heard  the  discussion  about  that  yesterday.  You 
must  remember  that  during  the  emergency  there  was  a  great  many 
officers  who  had  never  had  any  training  in  the  handling  of  men. 
an  tjld  company  commander  I  may  state  t^t  the  great  pride  of  a  , 
company  commander  is  to  keep  his  discipline  up  to  such  an  extent 
so  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  courts-martial,  and  a  company  com- 
mander takes  greater  pride  in  not  sending  his  men  before  a  court- 
martial  than  m  any  other  one  thing.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a 
Regular  officer  took  command  of  a  copniany  that  had  been  under  the 
command  of  an  emergency  officer  who  did  not  know  how  those  things 
were  done.  £te  found  a  man  was  put  down  as  a  deserter.  Tech- 
nically, the  man  was  a  deserter.  He  came  back  and  gave  himself  up. 
This  officer  talked  to  the  man  and  found  he  was  a  very  goiHl  man, 
that  fundamentally  he  was  all  right,  and  he  concluded  he  could  save 
that  man  to  the  service  with  a  clean  record,  and  he  absolutely  with- 
drew the  charges  of  desertion  and  simply  enforced  discipline  by  con- 
fining him  to  the  camp,  and  the  man  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent 
soldier.  That  is  the  attitude  of  every  man  who  has  ha^  experience 
in  the  handling  of  men  and  looking  after  them.  I  think  the  danger 
of  ezcKRsive  court-martial  sentences  or  the  danger  of  undue  punish- 
ment does  not  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans,  if  you  have  a  permanent 
cadre  of  trained  officers.  If  you  put  untrained  men  in  charge  you 
are  going  to  have  trouble. 

James.  You  would  have  to  put  the  very  best  officers  you  had  in 
charge  of  the  training  of  these  young  men? 

Gen.  BhACK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoKemzie.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Gieneral,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  Question  about 
another  matter,  and  ^at  is  in  r^;ard  to  the  amount  or  material  yon 
have  on  hand,  especially  industrial  railway  material.  Have  you  a 
la^e  quantity  of  that  on  hand  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  will  ask  Col.  Wright,  who  is  in  direct  chai^  of 
that  part  of  the  work  to  state  what  is  on  hand. 

Col.  Wbight.  You  are  speaking  of  the  narrow-gauge  i*ailways{ 

Mr.  McKenzdb.  Yes;  and  the  equipment. 

Col.  WmoHT.  We  have  on  hand,  I  should  say,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  250  locomotives  and  possibly  2,500  cars  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  300  milea  of  track. 

Mr.  McKenzte.  How  much  of  that  do  you  propose  to  make  sur- 
plus? I  understood  Gen.  Black  in  bis  testimony  said  something 
about  wanting  to  utilize  that  in  the  camps. 

Gen.  BiiACK.  In  cantonments. 
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Mr.  McKfiMam  Have  you  determined  about  how  muoh  surplus 

there  will  be? 

Col.  Wright.  Considering  the  Army  needs,  inolnding  thia  canton- 
ment work,  there  will  be  no  surplus. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  I  am  promptBd  to  9^  these  questions  because  there 
is  a  bill  pending  in  the  Smate,  a  compromise  bill*  betwe^  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  War  Pepartment, 
and  the  road  commissioners  of  the  States  in  regard  to  surplus  ma- 
terial for  road  building,  and  the  representatives  of  the  good-roads 
commissions  in  some  of  the  States  are  very  anxious  to  get  some  of 
this  industrial  railroad  material  and  feel  t^at  it  oug^t  to  be  in- 
cluded with  the  other  articles  mentioned  in  the  bill  to  be  distributed 
in  whatever  amount  there  mig^t  be  of  surplus. 
,  Col.-  Wbigbt.  There  will  m  no  surplus  under  present  conditu>ns 
of  the  60-centimeter  matexial.  There  may  be  some  36-inch  gauge 
stock  which  will  be  surplus.  The  normal  gauge  is  36  inches,  and  the 
French  gauge  is  60  centimeters,  which  cori'esponds  to  a  24-inch 
gauge,  and  our  experience  has  convinced  us  that  tlie  60  centimeter  is 
the  most  useful  tvpe.  So  the  36-inch  stuff  will  be  surplus,  but  tb.o 
60-centimeter  stuff  will  not  be  surplus. 
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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday^  October  4, 1919. 


The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  07  HAJT.  OEN.  OEOBOE  0.  SaiTIEB,  CHIEF  SIOKAI, 

OFFICER. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  Gen.  Squier,  we  have  been  holding  hearings  on 
the  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Army.  There  are  several 
bills  pending  before  the  committee  in  connection  with  that  subject, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Gen.  Sqcier.  The  provision  in  the  bill,  H.  R.  8287,  in  section  13, 
as  I  recall,  gives  certain  totals  which  the  Signal  Corps  should  have, 
and  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  Signal  Corps. 

In  that  section  there  are  given  certain  totals  of  different  ranks 
of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  the  basis  of  the  strength  of  the 
Army  provided  for  in  the  bill.  That  is  not  the  organization  I 
recommend. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Were  ^ou  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill? 
Gen.  SQtriER.  To  this  extent;  During  the  construction  of  this  bill 
from  time  to  time  on  various  subjects  connected  with  it  certain  offi- 
cers in  my  office  met  with  certain  committees  of  the  War  Collejge  on 
certain  moot  points  on  which  we  differed.  Col.  Moore  is  the  liaison 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  in  touch.  In  addition  to  that,  I 
myself  went  down  and  appeared  before  one  of  their  committees 
some  months  ago,  and  did  not  agree  to  their  proposition  then  and 
there.  So  that  the  representation  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  this  bill 
has  not  received  the  official  approval  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
and  was  objected  to  at  the  time. 

Mr.  James.  Were  you  ever  consulted  personally  on  this  section 


Oen.  Squiek.  Kot  other  than  that  I  went  down  once  and  appeared 
before  one  of  the  committees,  and  I  objected  to  the  Signal  Corps 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  writing. 
Mr.  Kearns.  With  whom  did  you  deal  when  you  made  your  objec- 
f  tions  in  writing? 

Gen.  Squier.  With  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army;  all  com- 
munications are  addressed  in  that  way. 
Mr.  James.  And  do  you  know  whether  the  head  of  any  other  de- 
I  partment  besides  yourself  filed  the  same  kind  of  a  report? 


of  the  bill? 
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Gen,  Sqtjier.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  this  bill? 
Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know,  sir.   All  I  know  about  it,  so  far  as 
the  details  are  concerned,  is  what  I  have  told  yon. 
Mr.  Keabns.  You  did  not  help  write  it  9 
Gen.  Squier.  Kg,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  did  not  help  write  section  13! 
Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  any  officer  of  your  department  help  write  sec- 
tion 13? 

Gen.  Squier.  Only  as  I  told  you,  we  were  called  in  regard  to  sev- 
eral points. 

Mr.  Kearns.  None  of  the  points  you  suggested  were  embodied 
in  section  13 ;  that  is,  none  of  the  provisi<His  in  section  13  embody 
any  of  your  suggestions? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  will  not  sa^  none  of  them.  Of  course,  that  is 
not  riglit.  Of  course,  in  making  up  a  bill  of  this  kind  there  are 
certain  points  on  which  you  differ. 

Mr.  Jaues.  Was  this  particular  section  in  reference  to  tJie  Signal 
Corps  submitted  to  you  after  it  had  been  agreed  upon? 

G«i.  Squieb.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  first  we  knew  of  it  was  when 
it  was  printed  in  its  final  form. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  General,  this  bill  provides  for  a  R^^ular  Estah- 
lishment  of  something  like  576,000  officers  and  men.  Of  course, 
secti<»i  13  probably  was  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the 
Signal  Corps  with  the  other  part  of  the  Army.  What  I  would 
like  to  have  you  discuss  to  some  extent  is  your  opinion  on  the  matter, 
disregarding  this  bill  absolutely,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  as  to 
what  per  cent  yoM  think  the  Signal  Corps  ought  to  be  of  imy  mili- 
tary organization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill  will  probably  never  see  the  li^ht  of 
day,  so  far  as  its  particular  provisions  are  concerned,  according  to 
my  judgment  at  this  time,  but  we  would  like  to  have  your  views  on 
the  strength  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  any  military  organization. 

Gen.  Squieb.  That  has  been  the  subject  of  very  careful  ques- 
tionnaires in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  obtaining  tiie 
views  of  all  exfwrienced  officers  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  com- 
manding generals,  and  my  answer  to  that  is  that  it  should  be  very 
close  to  4  per  cent.  That  is,  about  4  per  cent  of  an  Army  is  re- 
quired for  the  Signal  Corps  service. 

In  explaining  that  to  you,  sir,  we  believe  the  experience  of  the 
war  shows  that  certain  Signal  Corps  troops  that  are  now  in  the 
Infantry  regiments  and  Artillery  regiments  doing  Signal  Corps 
work  should  be  transferred  to  the  Signal  Corps  and  be  under  its 
direction.  So  that  that  number  would  be  subtracted  from  the  In- 
fantry, Cavalry,  and  Artillery.  They  should  more  properly  be 
under  the  Signal  Corps,  so  that  including  that  number  it  woiud  be 
about  4  per  cent   I  think  that  makes  it  clear,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McKenzic  Yes, 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  the  care  with  which  we 
studied  this  subject. 

Mr.  James.  I  would  like  to  ask  vou  this  <]uestion.  Do  you  ap- 
prove of  any  regulations,  ot  any  provision  in  tha  law  that  would 
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trajisfer  vour  entire  department  to  the  Ordnance  Department  or  the 
Corps  ot  Engineers,  or  any  other  department  at  tae  command  of 
any  one  man? 

Gen.  Squpat.  I  certainly  do  not.  All  other  armies  in  the  world 
have  a  special  Signal  Corps  which  devotes  their  entire  attention  to 
that  work."  The  only  way  we  can  get  anywhere  or  be  of  any  real 
service  is  to  have  a  highly  specialized  corps  of  men  on  that  work 
and  have  it  under  the  control  of  officers  who  devote  their  lives  to 
the  subject. 

Mr.  James.  Then  you  would  not  approve  of  the  provision  con- 
tained in  section  1,  lines  12  to  23,  on  page  2? 

Gen.  SgriEK.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  approve  of  anything  that  would 
separate  the  Signal  Corps  from  its  own  chief  and  its  own  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  word  of  the  way  we  ar- 
rived at  what  we  shall  submit  to- you.  We  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  before  the  armistice  we 
sent  a  questionaire  to  the  people  on  the  spot  in  France  seeking  the 
views  of  the  commanding  generals  as  to  what  should  be  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Signal  Corps.  At  the  same  time  we  did  the  same  uiing 
on  this  side  and  we  tried  to  see  how  near  the  reports  and  views  were 
together  and  to'  harmonize  them,  and  we  have  finally  arrived  at  what 
we  think  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem,  and  our  recommendation 
is  agreed  to  by  the  senior  officers  on  both  sides,  with  some  little  ad- 
justments we  had  to  make.  We  have  had  hearings  in  my  office  and 
heard  the  views  and  suggestions  of  officers  who  served  both  in  France 
and  in  the  United  States  and  the  consensus  of  their  views  is  in  the 
suggestion  I  am  going  to  make  to  you.  So  I  can  bring  you  a  sug- 
gestion of  what  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  which  does  not  represent  my 
views,  only,  but  represents  tlie  best  judgment  of  the  officers  who  were 
in  the  war,  who  nave  been  corps  signal  officers,  divisional  signal 
officers,  and  brigade  signal  officers.  I  know  of  no  better  method  of 
finding  out  what  should  bo  done. 

So  I  desire  to  present  to  you  what  I  think  the  provision  should  be, 
and  it  seemed  to,me  instead  of  giving  certain  totals  it  would  be  more 
scientific  to  give  it  in  percentages  per  division. 

O  have  provided  in  the  first  paragra{)h  of  the  section  a  certain 
overhead  and  then  p3t>vided  for  a  certain  basis  for  a  division,  so 
that  you  can  see  what  the  number  of  Signal  Corps  troops  should  be 
per  division.  I  propose  in  lieu  of  section  13 : 

"  The  Signal  Corps  of  the  Uefntlnr  .\rniy  shall  consist  of :  One  major  jreneral ; 
one  brlRiwiler  general;  five  colonelH:  six  lieutenant  colonels;  fifteen  majors; 
flfty-two  captains;  seventy-two  first  liemenanta;  seven  second  lieutenants;  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  enllsteii  men;  and  the  following  officers 
and  enlisted  men  assl^ed  to  tacticnl  organizations:  - 

"To  each  Infantry  division:  One  lieutenant  colonel;  two  majoffi;  two  cap- 
tains ;  one  division  signal  company. 

"  To  each  Tnfuntry  brigade :  One  brigade  signal  company. 

•'  To  each  Infantry  regiment :  One  regimental  signal  company. 

"To  each  Artillery  brigade:  One  Artillery  brigade  signal  company. 

"  To  each  75-mIlllroeter  Artillery  r^nieiit :  One  75-mlllinieter  regimental 
signal  company. 

"To  eRCh  155-milllmeter  Artillery  regiment:  One  16-5  millimeter  regimental 
signal  company. 

"  To  each  Cavalry  regiment :  One  Cavalry  regimental  signal  troop. 
"  To  each  Cavalry  division :  One  lieutenant  colonel ;  two  majors ;  two  captains ; 
one  Cavalry  division  signal  troop. 
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To  each  Cavalry  brigade :  One  Cavalry  brigade  dgnal  troop. 

To  each  Artillery  regiment  attached  to  a  Cavalry  division:  One  Artillery 
regimental  signal  troops. 

To  each  corps :  One  colons,  one  captain,  one  corps  signal  battalion. 

To  each  Army :  One  brigadier  general,  one  colonel,  one  major,  two  captalnti, 
one  Army  radio  company. 

I  put  that  in  because  this  statement  is  incomplete  in  respect  to 

the  tanks,  not  knowing  what  the  tank  is  to  be.  and  also  to  the  Air 
Service,  not  knowing  wliat  that  is  to  be.  In  that  respect  this  bill  is 
incomplete  also  in  the  meteorological  service,  wliich  is  now  uncer- 
tain. To  that  extent  it  is  incomplete.  My  draft  of  the  proposed 
section  proceeds: 

In  addition  to  the  abore-commiasloned  strength,  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  add  such  officers  in  their  proiier  grades  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  provide  technical  signaling  personnel  for  the  Air  Service,  Including  balloon 
organization,  corp^^  and  Army  Artillery,  and  Tank  Corps. 

In  ndilltioii  to  the  ubove-»'nlistetl  strenpth,  the  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  add  such  enlisted  men  In  such  grades  in  iiercetiUiKes  authorized  as  he  deems 
nece-sary  to  provide  technical  signaling  personnel  for  the  Air  Service,  includ- 
ing balloon  organizations,  conw  and  Army  Artillery,  and  Tank  Corps. 

The  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Signal  Cori)s  shall  consist  of  master  signal 
electricians;  sergeants,  flrst  class;  sergeants;  conwrals,  chauffeurs,  first  class; 
chaufTeurs;  cooks;  horsehoera;  privates,  first  class;  and  privates.  The  num- 
bers In  the  ^'arIou8  grades  shall  not  exceed  the  foilon^ing  liercentages  of  the 
total  authorized  mlisted  i-trength  of  the  Sl^al  Corps. 

These  are  the  percentages,  which  are  standard  as  understood  by  all : 

Master  signal  electricians,  two  per  centum ;  sergeants,  first  class,  seven  per 
centum ;  sergeants,  ten  per  centum ;  corporals,  twenty  per  centum ;  chauffeurs, 
flrat-clftss,  one  per  centum ;  chauffeurs,  two  per  centum ;  cooks,  two  per  centum ; 
horseshoers,  one  per  centum;  privates,  first  class,  forty-fbur  per  centum;  prl< 
vates,  eleven  per  centum. 

That  is  merely  a  list  to  give  a  balance,  according  to  the  other  amis 
of  the  service.   Tlie  draft  of  the  section  as  I  propose  it  goes  on : 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  division  sigiml  wmipany  shall  be:  One 
captain;  three  first  lieutenants;  three  master  signal  electricians;  eleven  ser- 
geants, first  class;  eighteen  sergeants;  thirty-one  corporals;  four  chauffeurs, 
first  class;  thirteen  chauffeurs;  four  cooks;  one  hor^eshoer;  ninety-two  prl* 
vates,  first  class;  and  privates.  ^ 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Infantry  brigade  signal  company  shall  be: 
One  captain;  two  first  lieutenants;' one  master  signal  electrician;  five  ser- 
geants, first  class ;  eight  sergeants ;  t^velve  corporals ;  one  chauffeur,  first  clasM ; 
two  chauffeurs;  two  cooks;  forty-four  privates,  first  class;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Infantry  regimental  signal  company  shall 
ber^One  captain;  one  first  lieutenant;  three  second  lieutenants;  one  master 
sign'al  electrician;  seven  ^e^geant8,  first  class;  eleven  aergeants;  eighteen  cor- 
porals ;  one  chauffeur,  first  class ;  two  chauflfeurs ;  two  cooks ;  seventy  privates, 
first  class;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  ArtlllOTy  brigade  signal  company  shall  be : 
One  captain;  two  first  lieutenants;  one  master  signal  electrician;  four  ser- 
Jleants,  first-class;  six  sergeants;  seven  corporals;  one  chauffeur,  flrst-class; 
two  chauffeurs;  two  cooks;  thirty-two  privates,  first-class;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Artillery  regimental  signal  company  to 
be  assigned  to  n  75-milttmeter  Artillery  regiment  shall  be :  One  captain ;  one 
first  lieutenant;  two  second  lieutenants;  one  master  signal  electrician;  six  ser- 
gMnts,  flrst-class;  nine  sergeants;  eleven  corporals;  one  chauffeur,  flrst-clasa; 
two  chauffeurs ;  two  cooks ;  fifty  privates,  first  class ;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Artillery  regimental  signal  company  to 
be  assigned  to  a  155-mIlllmeter  Artillery  regiment  shall  be:  One  captahi;  one 
first  lieutenant;  three  second  lieutenants;  one  master  signal  electrician;  seven 
sergeants,  first-class;  eleven  sergeants;  fourteen  corporals;  one  chauffeur,  flrst- 
class;  two  chauffeurs;  two  cooks;  sixty-six  privates,  flrst-class;  and  privates. 
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The  Dornial  peace  strength  of  each  Cavalry  regimentul  sigual  troop  shall  be: 
One  captain;  one  first  lieutenant;  one  swond  lieutenant;  one  master  signal 
electrician ;  six  sergeants,  flrst-class ;  eight  sergeants ;  ten  corporals ;  one 
chauffeur,  flrst-claas ;  two  cooks ;  one  liorsefdioer ;  forty-two  privates,  flrst-class  r 
and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Cavalry  division  signal  troop  shall  be: 
One  captain;  two  first  lieutenants;  two  second  lieutenants;  three  raaster  signal 
electricians;  twelve  sergeants,  first-class;  eighteen  sergeants;  twenty-seven 
corporals;  two  chauffeurs,  flrst-class;  nine  chauffeurs;  three  cooks;  two  horse- 
sboers;  sevwity-iilne  privates,  first-class;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Cavalry  brigade  signal  troop  shall  be: 
One  captain ;  one  first  lieutenant ;  one  master  signal  electrician ;  four  sergeants^ 
flrst-class;  eight  sergeants:  eleven  corporals;  one  chauffeur,  fli^-ctass;  two- 
ehanftenrs ;  two  cooks ;  one  horaeahoer ;  thirty  privates,  flrst-clasa ;  and 
privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Artillery  regimental  signal  troop  on  duty 
with  a  Ca%-alry  division  shall  be :  One  captain  ;  one  first  lieutenant ;  three  second 
lieutenants;  one  master  signal  electrician;  seven  sergeants,  first -class;  eleven 
sergeants;  fifteen  corporals;  one  chauffeur,  first -class;  two  chauffeurs;  two- 
cooks;  three  horsoshoers;  sixty-two  privates,  first-class;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  cor\is  sigual  battalion  shall  be:  One 
major;  four  captains;  eight  first  tieutenants;  four  second  lluetenants;  nine 
master  signal  etectrlcians ;  thirty-five  sergeants,  first-class;  fifty  sergeants; 
eighty-two  corporals;  eleven  chauffeurs,  first-class;  thlrty-thr^  chauffeurs; 
nine  cooks;  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  privates,  flrst-class;  and  privates, 
This  corps  signal  battalion  shall  be  organized  Into  a  battalion  beadquarters,  a 
construction  company  and  an  operating  company. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  the  Army  radio  company  shall  l>e:  One  cap- 
tain; two  first  lieutenants;  two  second  lieutenants;  two  master  signal  elec- 
tricians; four  sergeants,  flrst-claas;  eight  sergeants;  sixtran  corporals;  four 
cooks;  one  hundred  and  sixteen  privates,  first-class;  and  privates. 

The  enlisted  personnel  comprising  the  organized  field  units  provided  above 
and  the  officers  serving  therewith  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  line  of  the 
Army. 

.  That  is  new,  gentlemen.  We  are  at  present  supiK>sed  to  be  a 
staif  corps,  even  including  the  people  in  the  divisions.  Everybody 
recognizes  in  war — and  I  have  any  supporting  evidence  you  may 
want  so  far  as  the  casualty  lists  are  concerned — that  tlie  actual 
organized  units  serving  with  a  division  should  be  classed  as  the 
rest  of  the  division  is  classed.  That  paragraph  is  new.  In  other 
words,  it  places  us  on  the  same  ba-sis  as  the  Knginoer  Cor;ps.  The 
other  troops  that  are  not  so  assigned  in  tactical  organizations  are 
staff  corps  troops. 

The  next  paragraph  provides,  "  The  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army  shall  be  ex  officio  an  additional  member  of  the  General  Staff.*" 
I  put  that  in,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  not  that  I  am  particu- 
larly wedded  to  it;  I  only  offer  it  as  one  suggestion.  My  mind  is 
open  in  the  matter.  I  only  want  it  so  that  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
can  establish  or  can  secure  some  sort  of  a  hearing  in  the  General 
Staff  and  get  his  views  presented — get  his  side  of  the  matter  at 
least  heard. 

Mr.  Sanford.  General,  you  appreciate  that  this  bill  does  away 
with  a  Chief  Signal  Officer? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  I  do.  I  am  assuming  that  that  will  not  be 
written  into  the  law, 

Mr.  Samford.  And  in  your  proposed*  amendment,  as  it  starts  out^ 
you  say  that  your  department  shall  be  composed  of  certain  officers,, 
and  you  omit  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  your  proposed  amendment- 
Of  course,  the  scheme  of  this  bill  is  that  your  department  shall  be 
operated  by  the  General  Staff  Corps? 
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Gen."  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  I  assume  so, 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  is  the  sceme  of  t\m  proposed  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Gen.  Squiek.  Yes,  I  suggest  that  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  only  as  one 
solution  of  the  matter  of  obtaining  a  hearing  in  the  General  Staff. 
At  present  we  have  no  representative  at  all  on  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Gbeeme.  Would  the  fact  that  the  law  provided  such  ex  officio 
functions  for  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  insure  his  beinc  heard  bv 
the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Squibr.  I  suppose  not.  I  suppose  the  Chief  of  Staff  could 
still  never  call  him,  if  he  chose. 

I  am  for  a  strong  General  Staff  as  an  abstract  principle.  I 
recognize  their  functions,  but  I  believe  in  strictly  confining  them 
to  General  Staff  purposes  by  not  having  them  i-un  the  departments 
ftt  all. 

Mr.  Sanford.  And  by  General  Sta^  purposes  you  mean  what? 
Gen.  Squier.  War  plans  and  the  study  of  campaigns,  and  certain 
general  direction. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Advisory  work? 

Gren.  Sqxjier.  If  I  wanted  anything  in  my  department  I  should 
submit  a  project  and  get  that  approved  by  the  Genera]  Staff,  to  see 
if  it  connects  up  with  ^e  rest  of  the  Army,  and  instead  of  their  doing 
it  as  they  do  now,  it  would  be  returned  to  me  to  carry  out.  Let  tliem 
just  stamp  it  approved  and  return  it  to  our  branch  to  do.  Instead 
■of  that  now  we  have  returned  to  us  a  detailed  proposition,  and  not 
knowing  about  the  thing  in  detail  they  get  it  wrong  50  per  cent  of 
the  time.  Not  that  the  General  Staff  is  not  good,  but  that  they  a^e 
dealing  with  things  in  which  they  are  not  specialists. 

I  am  for  a  strong  C^eneml  Staff,  gentlemen,  but  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  strictly  limited  to  General  Staff  duties.  Section  5  of  the 
national-defense  act,  or  something  like  that,  is  good.  I  think  we  had 
to  put  something  like  that  in  once  before, 

I  merely  mention  that  as  one  suggested  solution,  that  the  bureau 
chiefs  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr,  GitEENE.  I  meant  to  say  what  I  did,  not  so  much  to  interject 
any  irony  into  the  record,  but  to  give  some  of  the  record  testimony 
■we  have  already,  that  it  does  not  insure  any  representation. 

Gen.  Squier.  And  I  am  talking  about  facts. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Under  the  general  law  tiie  chief  signal  officer  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  draw  up  and  enforce  in  his  bureau  a 
system  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Signal 
Bureau  and  of  all  persons  in  said  bureau.  Do  ^ou  understand  that 
that  provision  of  law  is  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 

Gen.  Squier.  I  should  more  or  less  interpret  it  that  way,  I  think 
they  could  do  almost  anything. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Because  all  provisions  of  law  inc<msistent  with  this 
bill  are  repealed,  * 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  you  Qould  very  well  tell  me  what  I  should 
do  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Your  duty  under  this  bill  would  be  to  formulate 
such  rules  and  establish  such  a  system  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  would 
direct  you  to  establish. 
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Gen.  Squisr.  The  chief  signal  officer,  according  to  the  Revised 
Statutes,  is  responsible  for  the  Signal  ^rvice  of  wie  Army,  and  if 
anything  is  the  flatter  with  it  he  is  the  man  you  always  pick  out; 
that  is,  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Congress  or 
anybody  else.  If  you  take  the  control  of  the  thing  away  from  him 
and  farm  it  out  and  around  to  somebody  else  you  might  as  well  not 
have  any  chief  signal  officer.  That  is  equally  true  with  any  other 
bureau  chief  who  may  be  separated  from  the  ability  to  do  what  the 
public  expects  him  to  do,  and,  of  course,  that  is  evidently  wrong. 

Mr.  (treene.  He  is  no  longer  Chief  Signal  Officer? 

Gen.  Squier.  He  is  set  up  there  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  he  is 
the  man  who  is  looked  to.  Both  inside  the  family  and  outside  of  the 
family.  The  Secretary  of  War  says,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
(!hief  Signal  Officer;  something  has  gone  wrong." 

Mr.  James.  If  orders  ai"e  sent  to  you  from  the  General  Staff  or  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  which  you  believe  will  cripple  your  department,  to 
whom  do  you  go  for  relief  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  submit  a  protest  against  it  to  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. Sometime.s  it  is  followed  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

Mr.  James.  Can  you  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Gen.  Sqcier.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  James.  Have  any  orders  been  issued  at  any  time  to  the  effect 
that  you  shall  not  appeal  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  I 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  recall  anything  specific. 

Mr.  James.  We  had  one  general  before  us  who  said  he  was  given 
to  understand  by  the  present  Chief  of  Staff  that  he  was  not  to  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  except  for  one  thing,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  that  applied  to  your  department. 

Gen.  Squieb.  No.  The  Secretary  of  War  sends  for  me  frequently, 
and  of  course  I  go.  If  I  want  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War  on  a 
subject,  I  usually  go  through  courtesy  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  say 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War.  That  is  the  courteous  way 
to  do,  to  go  through  the  Chief  of  Staff's  office  to  see  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Samford.  Suppose  the  Chief  of  Staff  told  you  you  could  not 
see  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Squieb.  I  could  not  go;  I  should  consider  I  could  not. 

Mr.  San  FORD.  Under  this  bill,  of  course,  the  Chief  of  Staff  would 
be  a  full  general  and  would  be  the  big  chief  of  the  Army  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  department  would  all  be  disposed  of. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  His  authority  then  would  be  moi*e  complete  than 
it  is  now  ? 
Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  reference  to  your  r^ark  about  communicating 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  course  in  the  military  hierarchy  he 
stands  for  the  Commander  in  Chief;  that  is,  in  military  channels, 
so  far  as  communication  is  concerned.  Does  the  Army  make  any 
distinction  between  his  civil  capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, so  that  he  is  susceptible  of  approach  by  any  citizen  in  that 
capacity,  or  would  your  official  relation  to  the  service  debar  you 
from  emplofying  that  alternative  as  a  citizen  to  get  to  him  ? 
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I  can  understand  how  in  the  military  hierarchy  itself,  in  the  per- 
formance of  military  functions  you  can  go  as  far  as  you  are  permit- 
tedj  but  our  Government  is  organized  with  a  dual  relation. 

Gen.  Squisr.  Certainly  I  consider  it  courteous,  and  if  I 
want  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War  I  usually  go  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  sny  I  want  to  see  him.  I  have  not  had  any  orders  not  to, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  courteous  thing  to  go  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  If  I 
should  be  turned  down  flatly,  I  probably  would  not  stop  there.  But 
that  is  just  a  hypothetical  case. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  You  have  in  mind  visiting  the  Chief  of  Staff  if 
you  want  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War  about  some  military  n)atter: 
but  if  you  wanted  to  see  him  about  some  civil  proposition  you  would 
go  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  probably  would. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  had  in  mind  military  mattei-s. 

Gen.  Squieh.  As  &  matter  of  fact,  I  do  go  to  see  the  Secietiiry  of 
War  on  certain  things,  not  particularly  in  regard  to  policy.  Sup- 
posing I  got  in  the  habit  of  running  to  the  Secretary  of  War  about 
matters  in  connection  with  my  corps  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  did  not 
know  it.  That  would  not  do.  I  think  the  Chief  of  Staff  ought  to 
know  if  I  am  going  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  was  moi-e  serious  than 
it  might  seem  on  the  face,  because  it  is  a  question  of  lodging  in  a 
Chief  of  Staff  absolute  and  arbitrary  domination  over  the  Army  that 
really  nestles  pretty  snugly  in  a  part  of  this  bill. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  am  against  that,  but  I  regard  the  Chief  of  Staff 
as  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  iAic  President,  and 
he  is  the  man  who  is  re^xmsible. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  this  section  should  be  written  as  you  want  it  writ- 
ten, would  you  have  them,  in  order  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War 
about  any  military  matter  or  otherwise,  to  go  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
first? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  probably  would  in  any  case.  My  military  train- 
ing all  my  life  has  been  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  see  any  objection- 
to  that  at  all.  If  he  refused  me  pennission  I  would  probably  see  th& 
SecretaiT  any  way.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  office  courtesy. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  one  reason  for  the  change  suggested  predicated 
on  the  fact  that  you  would  not  have  to  go  to  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Gen  Squier.  No,  sir;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  change. 
That  is  a  very  trivial  matter.  I  can  always  see  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  the  Chief  of  Staff  whenever  I  want  to. 

Mr.  James.  In  any  controversy  between  you  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
in  connection  with  something  that  materially  affects  your  department^ 
on  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  disagrees  with  you,  if  ne  did  not  want 
you  to  go  anv  further,  would  yon  consider  it  might  be  your  duty 
to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  that  case  ? 

Gen  Squier.  I  can  conceive  of  a  case,  but  normally  I  would  obey 
him,  of  course.  If  it  was  bad  enough  I  would  go  any  way,  of  course.. 
Normaly,  my  tendency  is  always  to  obey  my  superior  officer. 

Mr.  James.  Would  that  be  likely  to  hurt  you! 

Gen.  Squier.  This  is  just  a  routine  matter. 

Mr.  James.  It  is  important  to  us  to  know  whether  you  can  go  tc 
the  Chief  of  Staff  only,  or  whether  he  is  in  such  a  position  that  he- 
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can  prevent  you  from  appealing  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the 
head  of  the  department;  whether  you  can  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  if  you  think  it  is  necessary. 

(Jen.  Squieb.  I  would  not  want  any  bill  to  prevent  me  from  reach- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  when  I  want  to. 

Mr.  Sanfohd.  The  present  law  operates  directly  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  does  it  not? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  and  his  deputy  is  the  Chief  of  StAff.  But 
I  would  not  favor  any  bill  that  would  stop  me  from  reac^ng  the 
Secretary  of  War  if  I  wanted  to  reach  him. 

Mr.  Gbebke.  That  is  exactly  what  we  read  into  section  1  of  the 
proposed  bill — that  it  establishes  in  the  General  Staff  such  an  ulti- 
mate dominance  over  the  Army  that  the  constitutional  civilian  head 
of  it  is  not  always  so  easily  approachable. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  am  agamst  that  absolutely.  There  should  be  no 
barrier  at  all  to  reach  the  Secretary  of  War  if  you  think  it  is  neces- 
sary. In  niy  own  case  there  never  has  been  any. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  you  had  gotten  to  the  place  where  you 
said  you  wanted  to  make  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Keabns.  The  general  has  been  talking  about  going  over  the 
head  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War.  Would  it 
be  military  courtesy  for  the  chief  of  any  division  to  go  over  the 
head  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  see  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President,  if  he  had  been  turned  down  by  all  the  others? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes ;  it  would  be  military  discourtesy. 

Mr.  Kbarns.  If  the  chief  of  a  department  thought  it  was  a  matter 
which  was  absolutely  vital  to  his  department,  and  he  could  not  con- 
vince the  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  still  he  be- 
lieved it  vital? 

Gen.  Squier.  Then  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  would  be 
to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  say  that  he  felt  so  seriously 
about  it  that  he  would  like  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  to  see 
the  President. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Suppose  the  Secretary  withheld  that  permission,  but 
still  the  chief  of  the  bureau  wos  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was 
vitally  important  to  the  Army  or  to  the  Nation? 

Gen.  Squier.  If  the  Secretary  should  take  the  stand  of  absolutely 
objecting,  then  I  should  say  I  would  go  anyway. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Suppose  you  did,  under  those  circumstances,  go  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  What  would  be  the 'military  offense, 
if  any  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  service  to  use  the  regular 
channels  always. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Suppose  you  have  insisted  on  your  rights  through 
the  regular  military  channels.  Now,^  there  is  only  one  way  left, 
and  that  is  to  go  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Is  there  a  channel 
through  which  you  can  reach  the  Commander  in  Chief? 

Gen.  Squier.  There  is  a  regulation  which  provides  that  no  officer 
in  the  chain  has  got  the  right  to  stop  a  communication.  He  must  for- 
ward it. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Then  you  can  get  to  the  Commander  in  Chief? 
Gen.  Squieb.  In  general :  yes.  That  is  taking  a  very  hypothetical' 
case.  ^  . 
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Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  taking  a  case  that  may  be  elemental  with  you, 
but  it  is  technical,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Gen.  Squieb.  No  Secretary  of  War  would  probably  take  the  stand 
of  refusing  to  allow  you  to  go  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  this  matter  in  mind.  The  Judge  Advocate 
General  spoke  about  some  case  where  a  boy  was  to  be  sliot  in  France. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  military  barrier  that  kept  him  away  from 
the  President.  He  said  one  of  the  officers  could  not  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent until  he  came  to  some  Member  of  Congre^  who  could  see  the 
President.  I  have  always  wondered  why,  in  a  case  like  that,  when 
some  boy  was  going  to  be  shot  without  due  process  of  law,  why  an 
officer  could  not  go  to  the  President,  direct,  but  had  to  come  to  tlie 
Capitol  and  get  a  Member  of  Congress  to  go  with  him  to  see  the  Ex- 
ecutive ftufhority,  or  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Tliat  is  what 
prompted  my  qucMtion. 

(ien.  Squikr.  It  is  very  rerely  that  an  officer  would  be  absolutely 
stopped  from  seein;;  the  President. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  I  might  say  that  the  press  reports  show  that  an  offi- 
cer was  "  busted  "  because  he  did  that. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  We  have  had 
no  such  experience  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  must  be  universal  information  that  that  did  occur 
down  there. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  In  our  own  corps 
we  can  always  reach  people. 

Mr.  Kearns.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  barrier  between  th6 
officer  in  that  depaiiment  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Squier.  1  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  James.  I  supposed  until  the  other  day  that  you  could  go  to  the 
Chief  of  Stftif,  and  then  if  he  disagreed  with  you  you  could  go  directly 
to  the  Secretarv  of  War.  liut  Gen.  Black  said  he  was  informed  by 
the  present  Chief  of  Staff  that  he  could  not  go  over  his  head  in  the 
matter  of  rivers  and  harbors  or  anything  else  and  that  he  distinctly 
undei-stfXKl  that  he  did  not  want  him  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Sqcxer.  We  have  certain  functions  that  are  quasi  civil,  such 
as  those  in  connection  with  the  Alaska  cable  system.  A  large  per- 
centage of  that  is  for  business  purposes,  and  not  for  strictly  military 
purposes,  and  the  He  ret  a  ry  of  War  fi-equently  sends  for  me  direct 
in  relation  to  that,  or  I  mijrht  go  to  see  him.  probably  about  some 
question  of  nites.  It  is  not  mvolved  in  the  mobile  Aimy  very  much. 
That  would  be  quite  similar  to  livei-s  and  harboi-s.  possibly.  But  we 
have  had  in  oin-  own  experience  no  trouble  of  that  sort.  Of  course, 
I  always  go  through  the  Chief  of  Staff  becau.se  that  is  a  matter  of 
courte-sy.  I  do  not  object  to  it  at  all.  If  he  should  stop  me  I  should 
probably  apply  to  go  to  the  Seci-etary.  and  then  if  the  Chief  of  Staff 
still  objected  I  can  conceive  of  a  case  when  I  would  push  it  through. 

Mr.  James.  I  wjis  wondering  whether  that  would  make  a  black 
mark  on  your  record. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  woidd  depend  on  the  particular  Chief  of  Staff. 
I  should  hope  not.  because  that  would  be  very  bad  for.  the  morale. 
If  a  man  can  not  perform  his  duty  as  he  -sees  it  without  being  pun- 
ished, your  morale  goes. 
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Now,  gentleman,  this  bill  is  a  little  bit  incomplete,  to  the  extent 
of  the  Air  Service  and  the  Tank  Corps  and  meteorology,  and  when 
yon  have  hearings  on  that  and  find  out  what  the  scope  is  we  can  add 
the  paragraphs  about  that.  This  suggested  section  in  regard  to  the 
Signal  Corps  which  I  present  to  you  represents  faithfully  the  con- 
sensus of  the  judgment  of  both  groups  of  our  people.  I  suggest,  if 
you  wish,  if  you  think  it  necessary,  that  you  call  Gen.  Russell,  who 
was  Chief  Signal  Offifer  with  Gen.  Pershing  during  the  war  and 
who  is  now  in  New  York,  if  you  wish  to  know  why  this  organiza- 
tion is  necessary,  probably  his  evidence  would  be  as  good  as  that  of 
any  one  I  know  of  in  this  or  any  other  country.  He  was  Chief  Sig- 
nal officer  of  the  entire  Army  on  the  other  side  during  the  entire  time. 
I  can  tell  yon  there  is  no  difference  in  our  views.  Gen.  Gibbs,  who 
is  in  Washington  and  who  was  at  Chaumont  almost  the  entire  time 
during  the  war,  is  another  man  you  could  call  in  any  discussion 
you  might  have  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  approve  the  proposed  plan! 
Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  ix>th  of  them  have  been  in  this.   It  has 
taken  a  lot  of  time  to  get  this  data  here  and  the  similar  data  over 
there,  but  we  got  the  views  of  everybody  and  brought  them  together 
and  narmoniz^  them,  and  this  is  what  we  think  is  right. 

Mr.  McKehzzb.  What  do  you  think  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
bill  leaving  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  President  in  refwence 
to  organization? 

Gen.  Squieb.  It  is  contrary  to  our  past  history.  We  have  usually 
had  Congress  prescribe  pretty  definitely  what  we  are  going  to  do 
and  put  it  into  the  law. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  to  provide  by  law  about 
what  each  branch  of  the  Army  can  do  in  peace  time? 
Gen.  Squier.  It  has  been  our  tradition. 

McKenzie.  Including  a  provision  for  elasticity  in  time  of 

vear! 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  it  has  been  our  tradition,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  pretty  good  idea,  althought  it  has  its  disadvantages.  We  grow 
so  fast  and  change  so  every  month  that  it  has  its  disiulvantages.  If 
we  were  free  to  make  changes  that  were  needed  when  we  wanted  to 
we  could  go  on  and  do  it.  But  I  have  to  keep  coming  back  to  Con- 
gress to  explain  the  changes.    But,  perhaps,  it  is  a  gcrad  thing. 

Mr.  Gbebnb.  I  suppose  the  advantage  in  not  having  the  law  as 
^plicit  in  regard  to  technical  or^nizations  as  in  re^rd  to  the 
policy  of  administration  is  partly  with  the  officers  and  soldiers 
themselves,  so  that  they  may  know  beforehand  what  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  under  the  law,  so  that  they  are  not  suscepti- 
ble to  being  switched  around  during  the  year  and  find  that  they  are 
in  a  new  sphere. 

Gen.  Squtbr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbbbne.  They  go  to  work,  thra,  with  some  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  they  are  on  the  right  track  as  long  as  they  top  to  that  law  1 
Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Greene.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  your  ex{>erience  with  this. 
Heretofore  Congress  has  been  so  minute  in  its  specification  of  detail 
as  to  personnel  m  organization  as  to  the  numbers  in  certain  grades 
of  noncommissioned  officers  and  other  things  that  every  time  you . 
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wanted  to  put  on  a  corporal  or  take  off  a  sergeant  you  had  to  have 
explicit  legislative  authority.  Would  there  be  any  letting  go  of  a 
proper  regulation  on  the  part  of  Congress,  or  any  looseness  in  the 
administrative  service  if  some  proper  authority  were  lodged  in  the 
War  Department  to  make  those  minor  changes  in  the  status  and 
distribution  of  personnel,  if  it  was  safeguarded  by  putting  down  a 
maximum  number  so  that  the  economies  and  the  general  scope  of 
the  Army  in  that  respect  might  be  established? 

Gen.  Sqtjier.  You  have  exactly,  to  my  mind,  expressed  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  situation,  and  I  would  be  in  favor  of  just  what 
you  say. 

Mr.  Dent.  Does  not  the  law  which  has  been  passed  fix  the  maxi- 
mum? 

Mr.  Greene.  It  fixes  the  maximum  largely  in  the  matter  of  en- 
listed men. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  thought  it  fixed  them  as  to  the  sergeants? 

Mr.  Greene.  It  sjpecifies  that  there  shall  be  so  many  sergeunts. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  fixed  accoixiing  to  the  number  of  men. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  just  the  point.  Oftimes  the  service  finds  and 
has  found  in  a  number  of  instances,  with  the  present  increase  of  the 
Army,  that  it  has  men  in  some  places  which  are  uselessly  held  there, 
who  could  be  used  somewhere  else  to  advantage,  but  under  the  law 
they  can  not  be  ranoved. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  mean  authority  to  transfer  them  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  but  not  to  increase  numbers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Could  not  that  be  taken  care  of  by  saying  in  the 
act  that  the  Army  shall  consist  of  so  many  ofiicers  and  men;  that 
there  shall  be  so  many  artillerymen  and  so  many  cavalrymen,  and 
that  the  Signal  Corps  shall  represent  such  a  percentage  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  then  lay  down  your  table  of  percentages  of  officers 
and  sergeants,  and  so  on,  and  if  the  corps  is  increased  you  add  one 
or  two  or  half  a  dozen  more  to  that,  without  having  to  come  to  Con- 
gress? I  think  elasticity  ought  to  be  permitted.  But  I  do  think,  too, 
personally,  that  the  bureaus  outside  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
service  ought  to  be  clearly  defined  by  law. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  is  a  very  good  argument  on  both  sides  of  this 
subject,  and  I-  suppose  our  corps  would  present  almost  the  most 
unique  example  in  the  Army  of  the  need  for  flexibility.  I  doubt 
if  any  corps  nas  new  duties  put  upon  it  faster  than  we  have.  We 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  nnd  a  meteorological  branch  demanded 
by  the  Army.  The  commanding  general  wants  to  know  whether 
it  is  going  to  rain  the  next  day,  the  Air  Service  wants  to  know  about 
the  wind,  and  so  on,  and  the  ordnance  depots  want  to  know  the 
ballistic  data,  and  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  required  to  create  a 
service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  there  was  not  any  limitation  on  those  thin^ 
some  man  would  come  in  and  say  "  I  would  like  to  have  a  meteorolo- 
gist" and  to  find  such  a  person  you  would  have  to  find  somebody 
who  is  psychologically  fitted  to  pick  out  such  a  man. 

Gen.  Sqtiier.  We  believe  you  should,  in  a  general  way,  limit  uSj 
but  give  us  a  certain  amount  of  leeway.  I  am  giving  you  what  I 
think  we  want.  I  can  not  give  it  all  to  you  complete,  because  I  do 
not  know  how  many  organizations  there  are  going  to  be. 
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The  commanding  general  in  France  was  furnished  a  weather 
i)rediction  several  times  a  day.  It  is  very  important  to  know  the 
weather  in  order  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  to-morrow.  We 
furnish  it  several  times  a  day,  when  called  upon. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  enters  into  the  artillery  operations. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  also  for  gas  warfare.  They  must  know  which 
v&j  the  wind  is  going  to  blow. 

Mr.  Kearhs.  How  inanv  times  did  the  weather  man  strike  it  right? 

Gen.  SQtnzR.  They  did  remarkable  work.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  meteor(dogical  service  with  the  American  Army  was  a  credit 
to  the  countrj'. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Was  it  any  better  than  the  civilian  establishment? 
Gen.  Sqttter.  We  took  most  of  the  civilian  establishment  to  make 

it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  can  not  tell  yon  here  whether  it  is  going  to  rain 
or  not,  and  often  they  fail  in  telling  you  what  the  weather  is  going 
to  be  the  same  dav.  Did  that  happen  in  the  Army? 

Gen.  Squier.  T^es;  but  that  is  going  back  to  the  fundamental  idea 
whether  it  is  any  use  at  all.  We  all  know  it  is. 

When  I  was  given  these  duties  I  went  to  the  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  took  the  best  forecasters  he  had  and  told  him  to  get  the 
people  together  so  that  they  could  be  put  into  the  Army,  ^cause 
civilians  can  not  go  to  war.  We  took  the  best  they  had,  and  they  did 
very  well. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  I  presume  you  approve  of  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  providing  for  compulsory  military  training^ 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do,  but  interpret  it  in  this  way.  Of  course,  I  have 
not  given  this  subject  special  attention  because  I  am  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  and  this  is  not  dii'ectly  my  concern,  but  I  have  certain  general 
views  that  are  very  ea^ly  expressed.  I  do  not  want  ^ou  to  under- 
stand that  I  have  made  any  special  study  of  this  subject  at  all,  be- 
cause I  have  not. 

I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  youth  of  the  country  should 
<!evote  some  time  to  physical  training  .under  military  supervision  at 
the  formative  period  of  their  life. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Why?  ■ 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  them  in  the 
rounded  development  of  their  manhood.  It  builds  them  up  pb^- 
cally  and  independently  of  their  usefulness  to  protect  the  Nation, 
which  is  the  main  idea. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  girls  are  demanding  now  that  they  be  taken  care 
of  as  well  as  the  boys,  and  you  can  not  have  a  strong  nation  if 
only  the  men  ai'e  strong.  The  girls  now  want  to  be  given  this  train- 
ing. Would  you  say  that  in  order  to  have  a  strong  nation  in  the 
next  generation  we  should  give  them  this  training,  too^ 

Gen.  Squier.  Not  by  the  Goverimient,  I  think,  probably. 

Mr.  Kbarks.  Why  not? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  subject,  naturally,  but  I 
do  believe  it  is  a  good  idea,  as  a  general  proposition,  to  have  the 
youth  of  this  country  trained  physicalljy'. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  so,  too,  but  I  think  

Gen.  Squier  (^interposing).  Whether  we  should  include  the  girls 
or  not  is  a  question  oi  exp»iien<7. 
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Mr.  Olnet.  The  reason  is,  is  it  not,  that  the  men  are  supposed  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  future,  and  it  is  with  the  idea  of  training 
the  men  and  preparing  them  for  a  war.  Do  you  favor  having  the 
training  for  a  six  months'  period  or  for  a  three  months'  jMriod? 

Gen.  Squieb.  I  ^ould  favor  the  six  months'  period.  I  think  it  will 
take  a  month  out  of  the  three  months  for  these  men  to  get  over  the 
mumps  and  measles.  Then  you  would  only  have  two  months  left 
for  the  training.  Even  if  the  time  was  six  months  you  would  not 
have  them  in  training  for  the  full  six  months. 

Mr.  Olxey.  Your  idea  is  that  men  are  trained  for  war  and  not 
women  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OusEY.  With  the  idea  that  the  men  will  have  to  fi^t  some 
time? 

Gen.  Squibe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  can  not  have  a  strong  man  unless  the  mother  of 
that  man  is  strong,  too. 

Gen.  Squieb.  I  am  not  willing  to  oppose  physical  training  of  the 
girls  of  the  country  if  you  can  make  it  expedient  in  anjf  manner 
to  do  it.  If  it  can  be  made  expedient  to  do  it,  I  am  for  it.  But  I 
doubt  its  expediency  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Dent.  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  I  do  not 
ask  it  to  be  offensive  in  any  way.  Do  you  know  of  any  Regular 
Army  officer  who  is  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  militai^  training? 

Gen.  Squieb.  I  do  not  recall.  Of  course  they  differ  widely  in  the 
method. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  mean  so  far  as  being  in  favor  of  it? 
Gen.  Squieb.  I  do  not  recall  anyone. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  In  this  or  any  other  county.  Do  you  know  of  any 
officers  in  any  other  country  who  are  not  in  favor  of  some  system 
of  physical  development  of  military  training? 

Gen.  Squieb.  I  suppose  there  are  people,  but  I  do  not  happen  to 
know  them.  It  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  this  subject  of  training  is  con- 
cerned, that  tlie  Nation  can  well  afford  to  give  attention  to  it  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  internal  welfare,  entirely  independent  of  whether 
the  men  trained  to  fight  or  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  another  important  provision  in  this  bill. 
General,  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  officers,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  scheme  of  selective  promotion.  What  are  your  views  on 
that? 

Gen.  Squieh.  My  views  on  that,  after  36  years'  experience  in  the 
Army,  are  tliat  in  peace  time  I  believe  in  drastic  elimmation  by  law, 
at  least  once  a  year. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  that  in  war  time? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  want  something  that  will  work.  That  is,  I  believe 
in  promotion  by  seniority  in  peace  time,  but  in  war  time  I  believe  in 
promotion  by  selection.  I  thmk  we  should  drastically  eliminate  the 
individuals  right  straight  along,  year  by  year,  on  some  plan  of  retired 
pay  according  to  length  of  service,  and  have  a  law  that  will  compel 
it  to  be  done.  They  do  it  now  in  the  Navy  in  one  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  talked  with  Gen.  Hinds,  or  do  you  know 
anything  about  the  scheme  of  promotion  that  he  submitted  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  But  in  general  those  are  my  views. 
After  36  years'  service  I  can  tell  you  that  no  board  on  earth  can  be 
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just  in  selecting  people.    We  have  it  now.   We  have  demotion  by 
selection  now.  You  can  not  get  it  right.  ■ 

Mr.  KE.VRN8.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  had  a  board  that  would 
select  the  officers  for  promotion  that  tliat  board  would  allow  the 
human  or  political  element  to  enter  into  their  deliberations  and  that 
the  man  that  stood  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  examining  board  would 
be  favored  over  a  man  that  did  not  stand  so  close  to  the  membei-s  n\ 
the  board? 

Gen.  Squteh.  Yes;  because  they  are  human  beings.    I  do  not  say 
the  political  elenient:  I  would  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Keabns.  I  was  referring  to  politics  in  the  Army.  There  are 
politics  in  the  Army? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  perfect  impossibility  of  any  officer  or  ^oup  of 
officers  knowing  all  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  knowing  their  auali- 
ties — that  is  what  1  am  speaking  of.  If  a  man  can  go  through  hi^ 
years  of  service  after  that  drastic  system  of  elimination  has  been  in 
operation  and  i*each  that  preferred  list,  that  is  better  than  the  iudg" 
ment  of  any  board  you  can  get.  If  he  reaches  that  point  he  ^ould 
have  his  promotion.  You  have  got  a  board  all  through  his  life,  and 
a  good  one. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Suppose  there  were  two  officers  who  wanted  promo- 
tion and  they  appeared  before  this  board,  and  one  of  them  was  a 
pretty  smooth  politician,  and  the  other  one  was  a  good  officer  but  he 
lacked  that  way  of  getting  next  to  the  members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Miller.  Finesse. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  a  good  word.  Suppose  his  family  was  not  in 
good  standing  with  the  members  of  the  examining  board.  Suppose 
the  pwlitician  had  been  associated  socially  with  the  members  of  thii' 
board,  and  the  other  officer  had  not  been;  he  had  not  cared  about 
social  life,  but  went  ahead  and  attended  to  his  bu.«iness  as  an  officci 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  politics  of  the  game.  WTiich  one  ot 
ihoBB  two  officers  would  be  likely  to  be  selected  for  promotion,  if  they 
were  both  fairly  well  or  equally  well  qualified  for  promotion? 

Gen.  Sqdier.  All  I  have  got  to  say  is  that  the  imperfection  of 
human  beings  is  such— you  are  influenced,  you  know  it,  and  so  th- 
members  of  a  Iward  are,  and  until  we  attain  such  an  abstract  state 
of  development  that  we  can  give  unbiased  opinions,  which  you  know 
we  can  not  do,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  it  as  nearly  rig'ht  as  you 
will  if  vou  do  it  the  other  way. 

Mr.  ICbarns.  If  they  are  both  about  equally  qualified  the  lioard 
would  select  the  one  to  whom  the  members  of  the  board  were  friendly 
nine  times  out  of  ten. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Or  his  wife  might  be  a  pretty  good  jrolitician. 

Gen.  Squieh.  Take,  for  instance,  my  own  corps,  if  you  want  to 
know  how  it  works  there.  We  have  a  system  of  efficiency  repoi*ts. 
Every  officer  reports  on  a  blank  what  a  certain  officer  has  done.  The 
officers  in  my  corps  are  serving  around  under  various  commanding 
officers,  and  those  efficiency  reports  come  to  me,  and  I  see  them.  Some 
of  them  are  laughable.  They  are  no  more  just — some  distinguished 
officer  will  say  oi  a  man  that  ne  is  an  excellent  officer  when  I  laiow  he 
is  not  at  all,  because  I  have  had  him  for  years  and  years,  and  this- 
other  officer  has  seen  him  a  little  while.  If  you  took  the  records  and 
took  all  the  opinions  you  get  you  would  get  them  terribly  wrong. 
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I  had  a  list  of  them  yesterday,  and  I  was  looking  them  over.  Some 
of  our  weakest  officers  were  pronounced  wonderful.  There  was  one 
man  for  whoni  we  were  trying  to  find  some  place  where  he  could  be 
put.  There  in  the  records  you  will  find  tlie  repoits  of  some  of  the 
biggest  men  in  the  Army,  lieutenant  gen^^ls,  so  you  will  see  how 
hard  it  is  for  me  as  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  be  just.  My  principal 
business  is  to  be  just,  and  it  is  the  most  difficult  duty  I  have.  I  have 
to  make  use  of  all  the  means  at  my  command  in  order  to  do  that,  to 
get  a  right  decision.  We  certainlv  know  more  about  our  men  than 
anyone  else.   My  main  duty  is  to  oe  just,  to  be  fair  and  honest. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  a  case  where  a  report  comes  in  such  as  you 
mentioned,  and  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  tlie  man  reported'ou, 
your  personal  knowledge  ought  to  stand. 

(ten.  Squier.  I  make  a  report  and  it  may  disagree  with  the  other 
reports.   But  the  I'ecords  are  very  slim  things  to  depend  on. 

Mr.  GRraiNT:.  After  all,  it  seems  to  me.  that  is  fundamental  in  thin 
proposition  of  promotion  by  seloction.  Of  coui-so.  the  human  clumeut 
18  with  us  in  civil  life  as  well  as  in  military  life,  and  until  we  become 
iib>tract  idealists  we  will  never  get  rid  of  it.  But  taking  it  in  the 
case  of  some  selections  so  far  remote  from  any  likelihood  from  any 
personal  association,  and  equally  so  far  remote  that  there  is  no  ad- 
^■antage  to  anyone  with  whom  t^ey  are  closely  concerned  they  would 
lift  ye  to  depend  \ipon  a  cold,  folorUwis  card  for  the  promotion  of  a 
first  lieutenant  who  has  been  all  of  a  lifetime  not  wiuiin  a  thousand 
miles  of  those  men.  Can  those  cold,  colorless  caifls  repi'esent  the  po- 
tential qualifications  of  the  military  suitiiliility  and  fitness  nt>  well  as 
the  pi'ofessional  undei-standing  of  two  young  men  under  those  cir- 
cnnistances  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  a  board  that  is  called  upon  to  mako 
a  selection  between  them  that  may  make  a  difference  or  20  years  in 
till'  professional  advancement  of  tliose  men? 

Gen.  Sql'IKR.  They  cun  iiot:  and  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  Here  is  an  exuniple  of  that  brought  to  niy  attention 
a  little  while  ago  when  the  AVar  Department  was  doing,  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  now,  making  a  close  study  of  the  efficiency  records  of 
tlw  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Army.  They  wei*e  reviewing  the 
records  of  officers  in  a  certain  arm  of  the  service,  and  one  man\s 
record  up  to  the  date  of  our  entrani  c  into  the  war  and  liis  assign- 
ment back  to  tlie  service  in  which  he  had  been  not  only  colorless  but 
somewhat  under  normal,  not  in  any  way  vicious,  but  because  of  h\f^ 
profetisional  unfitness  he  had  l>ecome  a  drone  and  had  not  prog- 
ressed; but  it  was  observed  that  the  inoment  that  man  went  into  the 
activities  of  the  field  he  accomplished  a  most  distinguished  and 
highly  creditable  record,  which  was  rather  unusual.  And  the  very 
question  with  thepe  men  who  had  watched  his  career  or  who  hap- 
pened to  ku'fw  hint  personally  was  whether  now  that  the  war  was 
over  he  would  lapse  again  into  that  state  of  inefficiency  which  he 
had  exhibited  before  the  war.  It  seemed  to  me  that  that  fact  alone 
brought  out  the  everlasting  truth  that  the  cards  can  reveal  nothing  of 
psycuolc^'  which  comes  to  men  by  contact  and  experience. 

(Jen.  wiDiFR.  I  will  not  say  they  reveal  nothing,  but  they  are  not 
reliable,  generally.  You  can  not  get  a  system  that  will  select  people 
justly. 

Mr.  McKrNziE.  (Jenertil,  there  its  one  other  provision  in  this  pro- 
posed bill  that  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  about  and  that  is  the  pro- 
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posed  plan  to  take  over  into  the  Regular  Establishment  with  their 
present  rank  certain  emergency  officers  who  have  been  commissioned 
daring  the  war  as  spedali^   What  is  your  judgment  about  that? 

Cren.  Squtxr.  In  my  own  corps  I  want  some  of  those  officers  who 
have  proved  their  efficiency.  Some  of  them  I  do  not  want,  but  some 
(tf  -these  specialists  in  my  corps  are  the  people  I  do  want,  bnt  I  do 
not  want  to  be  tied. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  rlo  you  think  thepeople  you  desire  should  be 
treated  so  fur  us  rank  is  concerned?  That  is  wliat  we  are  inter- 
ested mi 

Gen.  Squikr.  Well.  I  think  thoy  should  be  ti-eated — at  pj*csent  I  bt;- 
lieve  they  are  i-equirwl  to  be  second  lieutenants.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  exactly  met  tlie  \wint  of  your  question. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  During  the  emergent-y  you  probably  commissioned 
a  number  of  men  a.«  ''"lonels  and  as  majors,  men  from  civil  life. 

Gen.  Squikr.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Now,  those  same  men,  or  at  least  some  of  them 
want  to  remain  in  the  service,  and  this  bill  has  a  provision  that 
would  take  care  of  tliat  situation.  The  point  thnt  I  want  to  to  get 
your  opinion  about  is  whether  you  believe  a  man  who  came  in  from 
civil  life  and  seiTed  six  months  or  a  year  in  the  Military  Kstablish- 
ment  with  the  rank  of  colonel  should  l>e  put  in  tlie  permanent  estab- 
lishment with  that  rank,  over  the  heads  of  all  the  men.  perhaps  be- 
low him  in  the  regular  establishment. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  would  you  put  them  in;  that  is  the  question? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  want  the  officers  in  this  new  Signal  Corps  to  be 
appointed  and  reported  upon,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically, 
by  a  board  composed  of  three  officers  of  tlie  pennanent  Signal  Corps, 
and  tiiat  their  rank  and  everything  else  shall  be  adjudicated  by  that 
board,  recommended  for  specifically. 

I  know  of  no  other  agency  that  can  bo  found  that  would  be  so  in- 
terested in  getting;  the  right  thing  done  as  tluit  particular  board,  and 
I  would  like  the  bill  to  read  that  it  shall  be  a  board  of  three  Signal 
officers,  so  far  as  my  corps  is  concerned.  If  I  had  a  board  of  three 
Cavalry  officers  to  decide  who  should  come  into  the  Signal  Corps, 
that  would  not  do. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  would  like  to  have  a  board  made  up  of  Signal 
Corps  officers  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  officers  in  your  corps? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  bill  does  not  propose  to  do  that. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  am  coming  to  the  last  paragraph  I  propose. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  have  you  to  say  to  this.  A  man  entered  the 
service  of  his  own  choice  aiid  volition  when  he  was  21  or  22  years 
old,  either  thi*ough  the  Military'  Academy  or  else  he  had  an  equiv- 
alent education  in  civil  life.  He  adopted  the  Armj  as  his  life  occu- 
pation, with  all  its  hardships  and  self-denials,  with  perfect  under- 
standing that  if  he  follows  that,  with  technical  experience  and  ca- 
pacity, he  is  all  the  while  depriving  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  higher  revenue  in  a  civil  pursuit  of  the  same  character.  That 
man  is,  s^,  a  cajptain,  and  he  gets  that  rank  after  the  custom  of  the 
s^ice.  There  is  a  long  trail  ahead  of  him  before  he  can  get  into 
field  rank,  and  he  may  oe  anywhere  from  38  to  84  or  85  vears  old 
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before  he  comes  ii  captain,  if  he  stalls  at  31.  He  will  be  at  least  that 
old,  as  a  general  proposition. 

He  has  gotten  to  a  point  then,  where  business  men — he  has  been 
so  lon^  in  the  service  it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  him  to  get  into 
civil  life,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  even  as  much.  But  a 
man  of  the  same  age  and  equal  ability  who  thinks  of  the  Army  as  a 
second  thought,  who  has  not  given  up  those  years,  nor  passed  tluougfa 
those  years  of  more  or  less  self-denial  and  discipline,  after  six  months* 
or  a  year's  service,  in  which  he  displays  for  the  time  being  very  ex- 
cellent qualities,  can  be  put  into  the  service  under  this  bill  in  a  grade 
ahead  of  this  other  man,  or  outrank  him  in  the  files.  Is  there  justice 
to  the  man,  and  is  there  in  the  long  run  justice  to  the  service  of  the 
Government  in  destroying  his  morale  in  that  way! 

Gren.  Squier.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  manifestly  wrong 
to  take  a  man  who  has  been  in  for  three  months  or  for  six  months, 
and  been  probably  a  very  good  colonel  in  the  war  and  put  him  in 
the  Kegular  Kstaljlishment  over  somebody  who  has  been  in  the  serv- 
ice for  yeai-s. 

Mr.  GREK^E.  Is  there  not  a  distinction  between  the  professional 
preparation  that  is  necessary  for  emergency  service  in  time  of  war 
and  the  development  of  a  prof^ion  which  means  that  for  the  young- 
est man  entering  it  in  his  professional  capacity  there  is  a  potential 
chief  of  it  in  the  end  t 

Gen.  Squieb.  There  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  taking  a  man  who  has 

arrived  at  such  maturity  of  years  and  expecting  him  to  make  up 
that  backgi-ound  in  the  few  years  left  before  his  retiranent? 
Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Then  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  man  com- 
missioned in  the  emergency  Army,  35  or  40  years  of  age,  commis- 
sioned as  a  colonel  whose  services  you  want  to  retain  in  Uie  Begular 
Army?  What  would  you  say  about  putting  him  back  as  a  second 
lieutenant  or  a  first  lieutenant  at  that  age?  Would  that  be  fair  to 
him,  and  could  you  get  him  under  those  conditions? 

(xen.  Squieb.  Probably  not.  He  would  have  to  lose  some  rank,  of 
coui-se.  It  is  up  to  him  to  decide. 

Mr.  Keabnh.  Have  you  read  carefully  section  31  on  page  27  of  the 
bill,  which  relates  to  the  appointment  of  officers? 

Gen.  Squieb.  I  have  read  it  many  times. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  section  says,  "Hereafter  all  appointments  of 
officers  in  gitides  Iwlow  that  of  brigadier  general  shall  be  by  com- 
mission in  the  Infantry',  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery.  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  one  of  the  corps  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, or  as  chaplain,  band  leader,  or  professor  at  the  United 
States  Military  Acaaemy.  Those  now  commissioned  in  said  branches 
will  continue  imder  existing  commissions;  all  now  otherwise  com- 
missioned will  be  I'ecom missioned  with  their  pre-sent  grades  and  dates 
of  rank  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  may.  in  each  case,  be  directed  by  the 
l*resident."^  If  they  are  in  there  as  colonels,  or  even  some  of  them 
as  brigadier  generals,  they  would  remain  in  those  branches  in  the 
i*ank  they  now  hold  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  can  not  agree  with  that.  A  readjustment  would 
be  nece^ry. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  It  says  "  All  now  otherwise  commissioned " — in 
some  other  arm  of  the  service—"  will  be  recommissioned  with  their 
present  grades  and  dates  of  rank  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field 
Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  us  may,  in 
each  case,  be  directed  by  the  President."  They  are  to  be  recom- 
missioned  with  their  present  grades.  That  means,  as  I  understand 
it,  if  it  means  anything,  that  every  man  who  has  come  out  of  civil 
life  during  this  emergency  and  has  been  commissioned  in  the  Army 
at  whatever  rank  he  nas  attained,  if  he  is  retained  in  the  Army  at 
all  will  be  commissioned  at  the  rank  he  has  attained,  whether  it  be 
captain,  major,  colonel,  brigadier  general,  or  what  not. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  that.  You  would  have  to 
i-eadjupt  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  James.  You  say  you  took  some  men  out  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau and  made  majors  out  of  them  and  sent  them  across? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Was  there  any  higher  rank  than  that  among  those  men  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  two  of  them  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  before  the  war  was  over. 

Mr.  James.  These  men  did  not  have  any  military  training? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  want  them  for  military  training. 

Mr.  James.  Under  this  particular  section  they  could  oe  put  in  the 
Infantry  as  lieutenant  colonels  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Apparently  they  could.  When  we  wanted  weather 
forecasters,  we  went  to  the  Weather  Bureau  and  took  the  best  people 
they  had  and  told  them  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  gave  them  the  rank  and  pay  of  major  to  fix 
status  of  their  pay? 

Gen.  Squier.  They  had  to  have  some  rank,  and  it  was  entirely  fit- 
ting that  they  should  have  the  rank  they  had. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  there  any  military  reason  whv  any  military  mnu 
when  he  is  commissioned  should  be  commissionea  in  tJie  arms  of  the 
service  mentioned  in  this  section,  rather  than  be  commissioned  in  the 
United  States  Army? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir ;  I  want  my  officers  commissioned  in  the  Sig- 
nal Corps,  like  I  am,  so  that  they  belong  to  the  corps. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  presume  some  military  expert  wrote  this  bill? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Keabns.  What  would  be  his  reason  for  making  a  provision 
like  that? 
Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Kearns.  Is  there  any  military  reason  for  it? 
Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  any  military  reason. 
Mr.  Dent.  One  reason  is  to  abolish  these  bureaus. 
Gen.  Squier.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  James.  When  you  wrote  to  The  Adjutant  General  criticizing 
this  bill,  did  you  criticize  any  section  except  section  13? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  confined  my  remarks  to  that  section. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  take  it  the  general  has  expressed  an  opinion  about 
section  31. 

Mr.  James.  He  said  he  made  a  report  to  The  Adjutant  General,  and 
1  was  wondering  whether  he  criticized  any  other  section  than  section 
13,  and  if  9o  T  tnought  we  ought  to  know'  what  particular  section  he 
criticized. 
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Gren.  Squieb.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  bill  prepared.  We  hare 
no  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  reference  to  the  matter  of  taking  civilians  into 
the  Kegiilar  Establishment,  would  you  think  it  wise  if  he  desired  to 
do  anything  of  that  sort,  to  limit  that  sort  of  thing  to  the  Signal 
Corps  and  the  Medical  Corps,  for  example;  and  if  we  should  do-that 
whflt  would  be  the  effect  ot  the  regular  o£Scers  in  your  branch  of  the 
service  f 

(ien,  Sqcier.  1  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  effect  on  the  morale 
at  all,  foi'  the  foUowinj;;  reaijons:  I  am  tallting  almut  niy  own  corps, 
which  I  consider  is  quite  different  from  the  Infantry  or  CavalrA'. 
The  Signul  Corps  has  become  such  a  highly  tetlmicul  corps,  as  you 
can  see  Dy  the  kinds  of  organizHtions  I  have  read  to  you,  that  a  great 
portion  of  our  duties  can  only  be  vlone  at  all  by  people  who  nave 
spent  their  lives  at  it,  so  that  we  have  to  go  light  out  as  we  did  in  time 
01  war  and  get  the  best  people  there  ai*e  for  the  special  work,  taking 
them  ovei*night  and  putting  them  into  the  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  found  it  a  very  hazardous  thing  to  do  to  some 
extent,  did  you  not?  You  found  many  men  who  were  reconmiended 
to  you,  after  trial  could  not  deliver  the  goods? 

Gen.  Squii-at.  No,  sir;  I  should  say,  on  the  whole,  our  own  particu- 
lar exjwrience  was  very  happy  in  that  resi>ect.  We  did  know  who 
the  different  men  were.  I  have  kept  close  contact  for  a  quarter  of  n 
century  with  the  civil  people,  and  I  knew  the  names  of  all  the  men 
and  kiiew  what  they  could  do.  The  fii*st  man  T  put  in  was  Col.  Carty, 
the  leadinpf  telephone  engineer  in  the  world.  I  knew  who  ought  to 
go  into  this  corps  and  did  not  make  many  mistakes.  If  I  had  taken 
somebody's  recommendation,  which  I  did  not,  I  would  probably  have 
had  that  same  experience.  We  got  people  in  this  country  who  could 
do  the  job,  and  that  was  the  reason  it  was  done.  We  took  them 
bodily  and  sent  them  to  Gen.  Pershing.  I  went  to  Mr.  Vail  and  got 
the  best  telephone  people  they  had  anuscnt  them  to  France. 

The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  at  present  the  Signal  Corps 
is  a  detailed  corps,  and  there  are  only  13  officers  left  in  it  in  the 
regular  corps,  and  I  now  have  to  fill  up  the  corps  with  men  detailed 
for  four  yeai*s  from  the  Infantiy  anil  Cavalry.  The  experience  of 
the  war  has  proven  that  to  be  an  an  absolute  failure.  It  now  must  be 
a  permanent  corps,  except  those  that  come  in  as  lieutenants,  so  we 
can  try  them  out.  If  there  is  anything  clear,  it  is  that  the  Signal 
Corps  is  such  a  technical  branch  that  we  can  not  hope  to  get  away 
with  it  with  officers  detailed  from  the  Cavalry  or  other  arms  of  the 
service.  We  would  have  utterly  failed  if  we  had  detailed  Army 
officers  to  send  to  Gen.  Pershing.  The  detail  system  will  not  work 
for  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Gkeene.  Would  you  get  your  i-cinforcenients  from  the  perma- 
nent part  of  the  corps  by  trying  out  men  in  the  junior  grades? 

Gen.  Squieb.  Up  to  the  grade  of  captain. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  then  ask  that  their  commissions  be  transferred 
to  the  coi-ps  in  those  cases  where  you  find  that  the  men  are  suitable? 

Gen.  Squieb.  Yes.  But  the  idea  that  they  should  be  commissioned 
in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  or  other  branches  is  absurd.  It  is  a  life 
work  to  get  away  with  this  job,  and  you  want  young  men  so  tiiat 
you  can  keep  than  at  it. 
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The  signal  corps  of  evei-y  army  in  the  world  is  a  permanent  corps, 
«nd  it  was  always  {>ermanent  in  our  Army  until  a  few  years  ago. 
The  detail  ^stem  will  not  work  in  the  Signal  Corps.  All  our  bat- 
talions provided  here  are  serving  with  troops  so  that  the  fear  that 
we  would  get  out  of  touch  with  Uie  line  of  the  Army  is  absurd.  We 
Jire  on  duty  with  the  Army. 

This  is  the  last  paragraph  of  the  section  I  am  submitting  to  the 
committee : 

Ottioers  of  the  Signal  Corps  Includiog  and  above  the  griitle  of  captain  Bhalt 
be  permanently  commissioned  In  such  corps.  Below  the  gi'ade  of  captain  va- 
oanrifs  Rhnll  be  filled  by  detaU  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

There,  ^ntleinen,  is  the  most  important  thing  that  I  have  said 

this  morning.   The  Signal  (^orps  used  to  be  a  permanent  corps;  it 
was  changed  over  and  we  tried  it  out.   This  war  taught  us  that  we 
have  got  to  go  buck. 
Mr.  Dext.  When  \v:is  it  changed? 

Gen.  Sqttier.  In  We  had  had  that  idea  that  you  would  get 

out  of  touch :  yon  pictured  the  staff  officer  who  did  not  know  much 
about  soldiering. 

The  kind  of  equipment,  the  duties  of  a  . Signal  Corps  officer  are 
now  so  technical  that  you  can  not  begin  to  handle  it  at  all  unlessyou 
devote  your  entire  time  to  it,  and  everybody  knows  that  now.  ThaX 
is  something  I  want  to  insist  on.  So  far  as  the  low  grades  are  con- 
cerned, I  would  like  to  look  the  men  over  in  order  to  see  whether 
thev  are  suited  to  the  Signal  Corps  work,  and  if  they  go  into  the 
Signal  Corps  they  should  be  made  permanent  from  the  grade  of  cap- 
taiu  on  up. 

Mr.  QitEBNE.  The  idea  in  connection  with  the  detail  from  tlie  line 
was  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  become  a  swivel-chair  officer  here 
in  Washington  if  you  staj^ed  too  long.  There  was  that  tendency  and 
it  was  only  natural  that  it  characterized  the  service  in  the  popular 
sense.  The  second  proposition  was  that  it  fmshened  the  contact  of 
the  .staff  with  the  line. 

You  propose,  as  1  understand  it,  to  give  those  men  the  ground- 
work, and  after  a  period  of  service  in  the  first  two  grades  you  make 
your  choice  of  a  man  from  any  arm  of  the  service  who  has  special 
fitness  for  jour  branch  of  the  service  and  then  adopt  him  perma- 
nently and  then  give  him  a  chance  bv  systematic  return  by  detail  to 
the  line  to  bring  back  that  atmosphere  to  the  staff. 

Gen.  Squier.  He  has  served  right  with  the  line.  Every  organized 
division  has  a  certain  number  of  signal  companies. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  ai-e  actually  doing  that  in  your  corps  now? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes:  we  live  with  the  line.  Wc  nave  lost  more 
people  in  action  so  far  as  the  j>ercentage  of  losses  goes  than  any 
other  branch  except  the  Infantry.  In  that  connection  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  statistics  of  casualties,  which  ranks  the 
Signal  Corps  second  in  casualties,  on  the  Held  of  battle.  If  we  should 
not  be  considered  in  the  line  of  the  Army  I  do  not  know  who  should. 
The  Signal  Corps  troops  are  organized  and  serve  witli  divisions. 
The  statistics  of  this  war  show  tliat  tluy  come  s*'cond  in  the  per- 
centage of  casualties,  and  I  tliink  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
in  the  line  of  the  Army.  When  we  assign  an  organization  to  a 
division  our  men  are  in  the  same  status  as  Engineers.  The  Signal 
Corps  man  is  a  soldier  in  the  line  of  the  Army. 
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Mr.  Keabns.  Your  telephone  lines  run  right  up  to  the  front  line 

Gen.  Sqcier.  Yes;  up  to  the  front,  and  our  men  go  out  und^ 
fire  under  any  possible  circumstances. 

Mr.  Keabns.  They  are  killedf  | 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  j 

-Mr.  Dust.  You  say  the  Signal  Corps  had  the  second  highest  pen 
centage  of  losses?  | 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  take  the  enlisted  men,  and  you  will  find  from 
the  statistical  reports  that  the  number  of  enlisted  men  lost  pei 
thousand  in  the  Signal  Corps  is  50.4,  in  dead  and  wounded. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  is  the  number  per  thousand  in  Infantry) 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  way  up ;  it  is  262.8. 

Mr.  Dent.  And  your  percentage  was  50  per  thousand  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  50.4.  And  all  these  other  corps,  the  Air  Ser- 
vice, the  Tank  Corps,  and  the  Engineers  are  below  it.  We  come 
second  in  the  actual  losses  in  battles.  I  do  not  know  of  anyi 
better  argument  for  my  corps  than  that.  I  have  here  the  statis- 
tical record  of  the  General  Staff.  I  believe  that  when  the  Signal 
Corps  men  go  to  war  ih&y  want  to  be  considered  as  soldiers,  and 
not  as  staff  troops.  I  tiiink  these  statistics  prove  that  they  are 
entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  desire  to  do  so,  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  put  that  table  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 
(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

DEAD  AND  WOUNDED. 


Catualty  rates,  hy  arm  of  service,  per  1,000  of  troops  who  reached  France. 


Arm. 

Offleets. 

Men. 

Arm. 

OlSocn. 

Hen. 

Infantry  and  Machine  Oun... 

330.2 
62.0 
57.  S 
52.3 

47.3 
29.4 

25.8 

19.9 

2S2.8 
38.4 
2.5 
43.2 

33.5 
43.5 
50.4 

24.0 

15.6 
15.2 
10.4 
S.1 
1.8 
1.7 

31.6 
fl.4 

12.6 
7.3 
.7 
3.0 
1.4 

Medical  

Motor  Traniport  

Artillery  and  Ammimtiton 

Polity    and  ne^qiiarters 

Battle  deaths  per  thousand. 

Arm. 

OfBcers. 

Men. 

Arm. 

OfBcers. 

Men. 

Intantry  and  Machine  Qun . . . 

S6 
31 
1< 

10 
8 

40 

1 
7 
6 
6 

6 

5 
4 
2 
1 

8 
8 
b 
3 
t 

ArUllery  

Quartermaster  

Mr.  Greene.  Apart  from  the  professional  pride  growing  out 
of  tradition,  perhaps,  is  there  any  practical  benefit  in  designating 
the  Signal  Corps  as  a  corps  of  the  line? 

Gen.  Squier.  It  is  a  psychological  proposition.  We  are  just 
learning  the  value  of  psychology.  We  can  not  win  wars  without  a 
lot  of  it.  We  want  it.   It  does  not  mean  anything  except  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  General. 
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THE  MANHOOD  OF  THE  NATION  IN  A 
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CouifirrnG  on  Uhjtabt  Atnns. 


8HTT-8IXTH  OOKOBEBS. 


JULIUS  KAHN, 
DANIEL  B.  ANTHONT,  Jb..  KaDMi. 
JOHN  C.  UcKBNZIB.  lUlDoto.  ' 

FRANK  L.  GRBENB.  Termont. 
JOHN  M.  MORIN,  PenDijlTiola. 
THOMAS  8.  CRAOO,  FennsTlTanl*. 
HARRY  E.  HULL,  low*. 
ROI.LIN  B.  SANFORD.  Now  Torit. 
W.  FRANK  JAMBS,  Michigan. 
CHARLES  C.  KEARN8.  Ohio. 
ALVAN  T.  PULLER,  ManaebiiMtti. 
FIORELLO  H.  LiOUARDlA.  New  York. 
JOHN  F.  IflLLBB,  WaBblnston. 

Wu.  in  L&B, 

II 


a  HUBBRT  DENT,  A.,  Alatenia. 
WILLIAM  3.  FIELDS.  KciitiKkar. 
PERCY  B.  QUIN,  MInlnippl. 
CHAS.  POPB  CALDWELL^  NeV  Toife 
JAMES  W.  WISE,  Georgia. 
RICHARD  OLNET,  HasMchuBettA 
THOMAS  W.  HABBI80M.  TIrsiDla. 
HUBBRT  P.  FISHER,  Tainesaee. 
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COMHITTEB  OK  MlUTART  AFFAIRS, 

House  of  REpREaENTAirvEa, 

Monday^  October  7, 1919. 
The  conuuittee  met  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BBIG.  6EN.  WHUAU  MITCHELL,  SIBEGTOB  OF 
HILITAEY  AES0HA17TIGS;  COL.  G.  DeF.  CHAin)L£B,  CHIEF 
BALLOON  AND  AIB8HIP  DIVISION;  AND  HAJ.  B.  B.  FOITLOIS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  are  considering  bills  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army.  There  are  several  of  them.  I  presimie  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  them.  There  is  a  bill  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics.  We  would 
like  to  have  your  views  on  those  various  measures.  You  may  make 
your  statement  in  your  own  way,  if  you  prefer,  and  Uien  we  will 
ask  questions  as  you  proceed. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  we  might  consider  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  bill  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  War  Department. 
In  so  far  as  that  bill  is  concerned,  I  do  not  (hink  it  fits  in  any  way 
the  military  needs  of  this  country,  or  the  prospective  milita^  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  as  it  a£»cts  the  Air  Service  or  in 
its  entirety  1 

Gen.  ImrcBELL.  As  it  affects  the  whole  question  of  organization 
for  war  on  land. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  staff  organization  prescribed  is  too 
complex.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army 
prescribed  is  too  large.  In  the  third  place,  I  think  the  term  of 
training  of  three  months  is  too  short  a  tune  in  which  to  give  even  a 
smattenng  of  military  knowledge  to  the  young  men  brought  in  for 
training.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  bill  does  not  prescribe  specifically 
enough  for  an  industrial  census  of  the  country  and  the  means  of 
makingwar,  the  means  of  production  we  have  available  at  a  specified 
time.  Those,  in  general,  are  my  ideas  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  go  into  more  detail  and  give  your 
reasons  for  those  ideas? 

I       Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  In  so  far  as  the  staff  organization  is  con- 

|.   cemed,  I  believe  ^ou  should  have  a  General  Staff  which  should  be 
essentially  an  advisory  body.  Then  for  each  arm  or  department  of 

.    the  Army  there  should  be  a  head,  which  should  be  an  executive  body 

'    in  so  far  as  that  department  is  concerned. 

That  means  you  should  have  five  principal  divisions  of  the  staff; 
first,  an  administration  division;  second,  an  information  division; 
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third,  an  operations  diyisi<m;  fourth,  a  procumnent  divinon;  and 
fifth,  a  training  division. 
In  the  next  place,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  Army  with  Uie  colors, 

that  Army  should  be  sufficient  to  garrison  the  insular  and  outlying 
possessions  and  to  give  you  a  force  at  home  sufficient  to  use  at  once 
for  the  quelling  of  disturbances,  for  the  suppression  of  domestic  "J 
violence  at  home,  and  for  a  small  expeditionai^  force. 

The  Chairmax.  How  large  a  force  of  officers  and  men  would  you 
say  that  ought  to  be? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  About  250,000,  I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  of  officers  and  men?  I 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir ;  the  total  force.  That  force  should  pro- 
vide an  excess  of  officers  to  provide  for  the  training  of  the  youth  of 
the  country,  I  should  say,  about  20  per  cent.  I  believe  that  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill  you  introduced  with  respect  to  train- 
ing the  youth  of  the  country  are  very  good  provisions;  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  shall  get  six  months'  training,  and  after  that  they  should 
be  kept  track  of  for  10  years  by  the  same  means  that  inducted  them 
into  tne  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  they  ought  to  be  in  a  I'eserve  for  10 
years? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  them  registered  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  have  a  complete  registration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  under  the  selective-draft 
law  you  could  get  them  all  into  the  service  of  the  country  when  the 
occasion  required,  even  if  they  are  not  registered? 

Gen.  MrrcHELi..  You  couIcL  but  it  womd  not  be  as  quick. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  would  not  be  bpOught  to  the 
colors  as  quickly  as  if  they  were  registered? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  niey  would.  We  must  remember 
that  in  this  particular  war  we  organized  behind  a  screen  of  defense 
of  our  allies.  In  a  future  war  we  may  stand  by  ourselves ;  and  speed 
is  the  thing  that  counts. 

The  Chairman.  Before  this  war  we  had  no  preparation  whatever. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  The  war  came  like  thunder  out  of  a  dear  sky. 
Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed  on  the 
6th  of  April.  On  the  28th  of  April,  three  weeks  later,  the  House 
passed  the  selective-draft  law.  The  Senate  passed  that  law  within 
a  few  days  thereafter,  and  on  the  5th  -of  June  the  registration  of 
all  the  male  force  that  could  be  called  under  the  bill  to  the  colors 
was  accomplished.  It  was  accomplished  in  one  day. 

In  the  meantime,  we  went  to  work.  We  had  to  construct  canton- 
ments. We  had  to  break  ground ;  there  was  not  a  thing  done.  About 
the  5th  of  September  the  men  were  on  their  way  to  the  contonments 
for  training.  That  was  a  very  remarkable  performance,  in  my 
opinion. 

Do  you  not  think  that  with  universal  military  training  accom- 
plished, and  with  men  going  out  from  the  training  camps,  if  we 
adopt  the  provision  that  the  selective  draft  goes  automatically  into 
effect  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  we  could  get  the  men  from  all  over 
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the  country  within  a  very  short  time,  even  if  we  do  not  have  them 
registered  f 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  doubt  if  you  could  do  it  within  less  than  a 
month.  But  I  can  see  no  objection  to  registration.  It  would  not 
interfere  with  their  civil  pursuits. 

Mr.  McKsNziE.  General^  if  I  understand  your  position,  you  favor 
a  skeletonized  army,  that  is,  a  small  Regular  Army  of  250,000,  with 
a  provision  in  the  law  for  the  number  of  units,  organizations,  etc 
Then  you  would  train  the  youth  of  the  coimtry  for  six  months  and 
you  would  let  them  go  out  into  civil  life,  but  with  assignments  to 
certain  companies,  regiments,  divisions,  etc.,  so  if  war  came  and 
the  call  came  for  men  they  would  immediately  be  called  and  they 
would  step  riglit  into  their  various  organizations,  and  in  that  way 
you  would  have  a  perfect  military  machine,  and  as  the  years  went 
on  the  older  men  would  get  further  away  from  the  active  service  and 
probably  be  assigned  to  provisional  divisionsi 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  After  10  years,  in  time  of  peace,  I  would  let 
them  go. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  in  10  yeai-s  we  would  have  about  7,000,000 
men  under  that  plan. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  That  is  what  we  need  in  case  of  war,  or  more  than 
that 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  I  mean  is  the  younger  men  would  be  the 
ones  first  called  to  the  colors  and  these  other?  would  pass  into  other 
divisions  which  mi^t  be  provisionally  called,  if  they  were  needed. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  in  that  way  you  would  have  a  perfect  work- 
ing military  machine  ? 

Gen  MrrcHELL.  You  would  have  a  very  economical  machine. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  1  am  prepared  to  agree  with  you  that  that  is  a 
much  more  powerful  and  perfect  system  of  organization  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  than  others  which  have  been  suj^ested.  But  the 
question  is,  what  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  German  sys- 
tem now?  And  if  we  undertake  to  enact  a  law  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  that  sort  of  a  plan  into  operation,  how  far  do  you  thmk  we 
would  get  with  it? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  German  system  any 
more  than  any  other  system.  Every  system  in  the  world  is  similar 
to  that  It  means  a  national  arm;^  in  which  the  people  are  the  army, 
instead  of  having  a  force  that  is  just  kept  and  maintained  for  fight- 
ing and  nothing  else,  and  until  you  make  the  people  and  the  army 
synonymous  you  are  not  going  to  have  national  defuse. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  thii^  looking  at  it  from  the  military  stand- 
point, you  are  right 

Gren.  Mitchell.  It  is  not  only  the  militai-y  standpoint;  it  is  the 
standpoint  of  the  people  in  the  country. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  I  am  thinking  of  the  effect  of  taking  a  youn^  man 
and  compelling  him  to  take  military  training,  and  then  tying  a 
string  to  nim  and  letting  him  go  out  so  that  when  the  call  comes  you 
get  him. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  what  will  happen  anyway,  no  matter  what 
you  do.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  for  that  ahead  of  time,  so  that 
m  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  you  will  not  have  to  spend  a  great 
amount  of  money  in  getting  the  men  ready  to  fight. 
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"Mr.  James.  Do  you  favor  section  9  of  the  Chamberlaizi  bill,  which 
would  put  the  drafted  men,  after  traimng,  in  to  the  R^ular  Azmyf 
Gen.  MrrcHCLL.  Ko,  sir;  I  do  not  thi&  that  is  equitable  in  time 

of  peace, 

Mr.  James.  Yon  said  you  had  studied  the  Chamberlain  bill? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  have  looked  at  it.  I  have  not  studied  it.  I  do 
not  favor  that  section.  I  do  favor  of  sending  anybody  out  of  the 
United  States  except  through  voluntary  enlistment  in  tune  of  peace 
except  in  a  force  organized  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairmax.  You  think  these  men  called  to  the  training  camps 
ought  to  be  called  for  training  and  nothing  elset 

Oen.  MrrcHELL.  Nothing  else  in  time  ot  peace. 

The  Chairman.  That,  after  all,  is  the  thing  that  differentiates  the 
Prussian  system  and  this  proposed  system.  The  Prussian  system 
called  yoimg  men  for  trainmg  for  a  certain  time  and  kept  them  in 
the  arm^  for  two  years'  training,  of  course,  that  being  incidentally 
service  in  the  anny.  This  proposed  system,  of  coui-se,  contemplates 
only  training,  and  then  after  that  no  service  with  the  Army  unless 
we  get  into  war. 

Gen.  MrrcHFXL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  substantially  it.  Of  course, 
every  service  in  Europe  was  practically  the  same  as  what  you  call 
the  Prussian  system. 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  England? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  England  was  not  organized  on  a  inilitaiy  ba^is. 
The  Chatkman.  Thei'e  were  minor  exceptions.    T  think  if  Bel- 
gium  

Gen.  MrrcHELL  (interposing).  Belgium  was  organized  on  a  militia 
basis  and  not  on  a  militarv  basis. 
The  CiiAinMAN.  What  about  Italy? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Italy  was  on  substantially  the  same  basis  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  As  Prussia? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  just  a  question  of  how  much 
money  they  could  spend  and  how  many  people  they  could  maintain 
with  the  colors.  France  maintained  over  90  per  cent  of  her  male 
population.  That  is,  that  percentage  of  the  French  male  population 
got  to  the  colors.   In  Germany  it  was  about  55  ^r  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  had  practically 
the  same  plan? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  - 

Mr.  James.  If  the  treaty  of  peace  is  ratified,  would  you  favor  an 
Army  of  250,000  men? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  treaty;  I  have  not 
studied  it  sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion. 

Mr.  James.  You  think  250,000  Is  what  we  need  to  take  care  of 
ourselves? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  I  think  we  have  got  to  loc^  after  our  own  salva- 
tion. 

Mr.  James.  Were  you  consulted  in  connection  with  this  bill? 


Mr.  Kearns.  Was  anj'one  from  your  department.  far  as  you 
know,  consulted? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Not  that  I  know  of,  personally.  I  know  none  of 
my  department  were  consulted ;  that  is,  in  the  training  and  opera- 
tions department. 
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Mr.  Sanford.  Following  Mr.  McKenzie's  inquiry,  do  you  know 
of  any  way  in  which  this  country  can  keep  itself  strong  enough  in 
time  of  peace  to  defend  itself  in  time  of  war  without  being  on  a 
military  oasis? 

Gen.  MrrcHELU  It  can  not. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  principle  between 
being  pai-tially  organized  for  war  and  being  well  organized  for  war? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle,  no  matter 
which  you  do.  * 

Vr.  Sanfoud.  If  you  recognize  the  need  of  being  prepared  for 
war  in  some  degree? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  recc^ized  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  Ttien  if  you  continue  to  recognize  it,  you  are  just 
as  much  niilitatistic  in  principle  as  you  would  be  if  you  were  thor- 
oughly prepared  ? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  question  seems  self-evident. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  It  is. 

Mr.  Sanford.  But  in  discussions  of  this  nature,  you  will  find 
people  starting  out  to  discuss  it  by  saying  the^  are  against  war. 

Gen.  MrrcHBLL.  Of  course,  everybody  is  against  war. 

Mr.  San  FORD.  When  they  base  their  argument  on  that  statement 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  say  to  them  but  to  start  to 
argue  the  subject  of  i)acifism. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  The  great  trouble  with  our  military  organization 
has  been  in  times  past  that  the  military  service  we  had  has  been 
too  far  away  from  the  people.  Our  people  have  considered  them- 
selves so  isolated  that  they  did  not  consider  the  need  of  a  military 
organization,  but  I  think  most  people  realize  now  that  that  time 
has  passed. 

The  Chairman.  The  i^eople  of  this  country  did  not  want  to  go 
to  war  with  anybody,  and  they  did  not  think  somebody  might  want 
to  go  to  war  with  us. 

Gen,  Mitchell.  That  is  tlie  whole  point. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Take  it  in  the  olden  days,  when  people  traveled 
in  rowboats  or  sailboats  and  used  bows  and  arrows  and  spears  and 
slingstones  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  compare  those  conditions 
with  present-day  conditions  when  people  coming  to  land  on  our 
shores  come  in  ironclad  vessels,  wiui  cannon  and  flying  machine 
and  all  the  newest  inventions  of  war,  when  they  come  to  our  shores, 
would  they  not  find  that  our  people  had  made  as  much  progims 
in  the  matter  of  defense,  and  would  it  not  be  just  about  as  difficult 
to  make  a  landing  now  as  in  the  olden  days? 

Gen.  MiTCHEU/.  It  would  be,  if  we  kept  up  our  preparation  com- 
mmisurate  with  theirs. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  study  the  development  of  matters  along 
that  line.  In  the  old  days  you  could  make  bows  and  arrows  and 
spears,  etc.,  at  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  make  them  veiT^  quickly, 
but  now  it  takes  you  a  long  time  to  make  equivalent  things,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  offensive  power  given  to  those  things 
so  much  more  time  is  taken  to  produce  them.  If  you  are  on  an 
equality,  so  far  as  training  and  material  are  concerned,  your  total 
casualties  w-ill  not  be  greater,  but  if  one  side  is  deficient  in  those 
things  the  destruction  a  small  force  can  do  is  absolutely  terrific. 
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You  could  take  a  European  armv  corps  with  its  auxiliaries,  and 
I  bdieve  you  could  march  it  frc«n  New  York  to  Chicago  against  any 
opposition  we  could  put  up.  That  is,  that  could  have  been  done 
before  the  war.  I  believe  a  Eureopean  army  corps  could  have 
marched  right  through  the  counti^,  and  nobody  could  have 
stopped  it. 

The  Chaikman.  From  New  York  to  Chicago? 

Gen.  MircHEix.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  cquIoT 

The  Chaikman.  A  foreign  army  corps? 

Gen.  MrrcuEU^  Yes,  sir;  a  German  army  corps. 

Mr.  San  FORD.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  the  close  of  this  war  aircraft 
was  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  powerful  bombing  machine 
could  now  destroy  a  great  many  of  our  cities,  if  we  had  no  defense, 
in  a  very  few  weeks? 

Gen.  Mrrt:iiELT,.  Yes.  sir.  I  think  the  two  big  constructive  things, 
from  the  stimdpoint  of  national  defense  before  the  country  to-day, 
ai;e,  first,  the  matter  of  training,  and,  se<K>nd,  the  character  of  the  air 
force. 

Mr.  Sak>x>rd.  In  connection  with  the  air  force  you  mean  the  d«- 
fensive  arrangements? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  That  is  an  incident  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chaikman.  I  understand  the  War  Department  has  turned  over 
the  antiaircraft  defense  to  the  Coast  ArtiUerx*  Are  you  familiwr 
with  that? 

Gen.  MrrciiELL.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  familiar  with  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  whole  question  of  defense  against  aircraft  is  a  problem 
by  itself,  and  it  involves  several  different  factors.  It  involves  air- 
planes, it  involves  missile-throwing  weapons  used  from  the  jg^und, 
it  involves  obstacles  raised  up  into  the  air,  and  in  that  way  airplanes 
might  also  protect  specific  localities ;  it  involves  a  serious  problem  to 
determine  where  hostile  aircraft  are  by  day  and  night.  To  get  the 
best  results  that  should  be  under  one  (Urection.  That  is  the  way  we 
had  it  with  our  armies  in  Europe. 

The  War  Department  now  has  turned  over  the  use  of  the  anti- 
aircraft artillery,  the  equipment,  training,  and  organization  of  it  to 
the  Coast  Artillery,  as  I  understand  it  The  aircraft  machine  ^uns 
are  assigned  to  various  Infantry  units.  But  X  do  not  think  the  liaison 
is  so  nearly  complete  Ix^tween  us  and  the  antiaircraft  artillery  under 
those  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Take  this  condition.  The  Coast  Artillery,  of 
course,  operates  the  coast-defense  guns.  If  the  reports  are  true  about 
these  machines  flying  IfiO  miles  an  hour,  suppose  an  enemy  vessel 
could  anchor  25  miles  from  the  shore  and  would  start  out  flying 
machines,  say,  to  Fittsburgli,  which  is  just  the  center  of  the  great 
steel-producing  industry  ot  this  country;  we  have  no  Coast  Artil- 
lery forces  out  there.    How  would  you  prevent  a  raid  of  that  kind  ? 

Gen.  MrrraELL.  Under  present  conditions  you  can  not  prevent  it, 
and  the  only  defense  against  it  is  in  the  air,  attacking  the  vessel  that 
brings  the  planes  there,  and  attacking  the  airplanes  themselves.  That 
is  the  only  answer  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  a  great  big  country  like  this,  probably 
the  antiaircraft  defense  ought  to  be  footed  after  by  a  number  of 
organizations  rather  than  one. 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  The  project  we  would  submit,  were  we  called  upon 
to  do  so,  would  provide  that  our  organization  itself  contain  tiioae 
elements  of  defense  against  aircraft,  and  when  they  were  moved  into 
a  specific  locality  for  its  protection  those  elements  would  be  right 
there  with  them.  That  is  the  same  idea  that  was  carried  out  in 
Europe. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  greatest  defense  for  an  air  attack 
by  an  enemy  is  having  plenty  of  planes,  combat  and  oth^rwisef  to 
take  care  of  the  situation? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  That  is  the  only  sure  defense. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
airplanes  that  were  broxight  down  by  antiaircraft  guns? 

Gen.  McrciiELL.  There  are  not  any  statistics  on  that  subject  that 
are  worth  very  nnich.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  nianv  you  bring 
down;  it  is  a  question  of  how  far  up  you  make  them  fly,  how  skillfiu 
you  are  with  this  kind  of  fire. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  a  map  prepared  by  the  French  Government 
to  show  the  raids  on  Paris,  and  if  I  recall  correctly  I  think  there 
were  not  more  than  four  or  five  attacks  where  the  German  planes 
really  got  over  Paris.  The  French  planes  and  the  antiaircraft  guns 
generally  prevented  them  from  getting  right  over  the  city. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Kahn,  the  aircraft  defense  of  Paris  was  verv 
poor,  in  that  it  did  not  coordinate  the  searchlights,  the  antiaircraft 
artilleiT,  the  airplanes,  and  the  listening  posts  in  the  way  it  should 
have.  They  had  no  balloon  barrage.  Tne  result  was  poor — know 
I  would  like  to  be  up  against  that  sort  of  defense  if  we  had  to  attack 
it.  It  was  not  very  good  because  it  had  not  been  called  into  a 
'Sufficient  number  of  times  against  great  attach  imtil  the  time  the 
attacks  were  actually  made. 

London,  on  the  other  hand,  left  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
entirely  exposed.  The  Germans  flew  right  over  London  with  their 
Gothas  in  broad  daylight  and  caused  very  great  destruction.  They 
flew  over  London  practically  at  will  and  were  able  to  get  away  with 
it.  That  is  when  the  army  had  one  branch  of  aviation  and  the  navy 
had  another.  One  outflt  worked  as  far  as  the  coast  and  the  other  out- 
fit worked  beyond  the  coast,  and  the  result  was  when  they  got  into  the 
air  there  was  no/body  to  keep  up  the  coordination.  That*  was  modi- 
fied later.  They  had  listening  posts,  even  on  the  Continent,  and  they 
had  thenx  in  the  channel,  and  had  a  succession  of  antiaircraft  search- 
light apparatus  all  the  way  back  to  London,  so  that  wh^  an  enemy 
ship  came  over  not  only  was  all  this  attack  directed  against  it,  but 
th^  closed  in  behind  it,  with  the  result  that  the  city  was  protected. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  months  of  the  war  the  Germans  made 
no  raids  over  London? 

Gen.  MrrcHRLL.  They  could  not.  It  was  too  expensive  a  proposi- 
tion for  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  the  antiaircraft  defense  perhaps  might  be 
said  to  amoimt  to  this:  It  would  be  done  so  thoroughly,  and  tha 
enemy  knew  it  would  be  done  so  thoroughly  as  to  destroy  the  enemy 
in  the  act  of  doing  it,  so  that  as  a  result  he  has  to  avoid  attack  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  is  an  adjunct  to  the  air  defense,  an  indis 
pensable  sdjimct  to  the  air  defense. 

Mr.  Greene.  To  reduce  it  to  a  simple  statement,  you  would  destroy 
him  if  he  gets  over  the  city,  and  you  make  such  a  teg^^i^5}\^^(\B 
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gerous  zone  about  the  city  that  he  has  to  keep  way  up,  out  of  the 
way,  in  order  to  avoid  being  destroyed  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  might  say  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  gune  of 
averages.  The  average  will  be  to  keep  that  fellow  np  at  a  certain 
altitude. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  will  hinder  him? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  will  hinder  him,  and  that,  combined  with 
other  means,  if  vou  have  enough  of  it,  will  give  yon  victory  in  the  air 
over  a  certain  locality. 

Jlr.  (iHEENE.  Apparently  you  ciin  not  figtu'e  on  any  direct  hit 
proposition. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Noj  wc  figure  on  a  certain  number  of  rounds  de- 
molishing a  certain  objective,  provided  we  know  where  it  is, 

Mr.  Greene.  You  use  a  ceitaiu  number  of  shots  in  getting  the 
range,  in  approximating  the  range  and  making  a  danger  zone  where 
they  fall? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  can  tell  what  the  average  number  of  rounds 
for  destroying  that  will  be  at  a  certain  range.  We  can  tell  the 
demolition  caused  bv  airplanes  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  proceed  to  give  the  committee  y<mr 
views  on  any  of  the  other  subjects  covered  by  the  bill,  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  you. 

Gen.  Mitcicell.  I  will  be  ^lad  to  show  the  committee  at  some  time 
by  means  of  slides  what  an  air  force  does,  how  it  acts  in  its  different 
branches,  and  how  it  is  handled. 

So  far  as  the  provision  of  tlio  War  Department  bill  with  respect 
to  aviation  is  concerned,  it  would  practically  destroy  the  Air  Service 
as  a  service,  in  that  it  does  not  offer  a  career  for  an  officer  going 
into  it.  It  makes  it  a  detail  service  and  does  not  provide  any  real 
nucleus  for  oi^anization  that  I  can  see.  It  i-egards  it  essentially  as 
an  auxiliary  arm  instead  of  a  principal  arm. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  oi>mion  all  the  officers,  but  especially  the 
flying  officers,  ought  to  be  appointed  on  a  permanent  basis,  in  the 
Air  Service? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  have  got  to  do  that;  in  order 
to  build  up  the  Air  Service  you  have  got  to  make  an  opportunity  for 
a  career  for  an  officer  who  goes  into  it,  and  you  have  got  to  make 
them  permanent  officers. 

The  Ohaihhan.  What  about  the  gi'ound  officers? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  every  ground  officer  should  have  been  a 
flier.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  should  be  in  the  Air  Service,  eventu- 
ally, except  one  of  the  flying  personnel.  We  have  had  to  have  ground 
officers  in  the  beginning  of  the  organization.  They  should  be  con- 
tinued in  their  positions  while  they  are  efficient,  but  eventually  every 
place  in  the  Air  Service  should  lie  taken  by  officers  who  have  been 
trained  as  air  officers. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion  the  best  results  could  be  obtained 
by  having  ground  officers  who  would  have  been  trained  as  pilots  in 
the  permanent  force? 

Gen,  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  shown  not  only  in  the 
Air  Service  but  in  e\  ery  other  service. 

Mr.  M^Kenzie,  If  you  adopt  that  system,  of  course  the  question 
comes  up  at  once  as  to  how  many  yeai-s  a  man  commissioned  as  a 
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flier  will  be  of  i*eal  value  before  you  feel  you  must  take  him  out  of 
the  flying  field  and  put  him  into  the  grouna  work. 

Gen.  Mi  TCHELL.  Nobody  knows  now  long  it  would  take.  Cer- 
tainly a  man  can  keep  it  up  until  he  is  50  or  60  years  old,  according  to 
his  position  and  rank,  in  my  opinion,  if  he  is  any  good. 
f  Mr.  McKenzie.  My  point  is  this,  that  if  the  time  a  man  can  fly 
was  limited,  and  he  was  then  transiferred  to  the  ground  serrice  you 
conid  not  detail  him  into  the  other  branch  of  the  sei-vice,  and  you 
would  hiive  a  lai^e  overhead. 

Oen.  MiTCHKLL.  That  point  is  often  raised  in  order  to  show  that 
nobody  but  young  men  should  be  in  the  flying  service.    But  our 
experience  was  that  our  best  pilots  weiv  27  years  old — that  is,  in 
Europe — and  they  wexe  men  who  had  just  been  inducted  into  the 
service.    Right  now,  I  think  probably  the  best  pilots  we  have  in 
this  country  arc  about  30  years  of  a^.   T  think  right  now — I  am 
speaking  of  myself — I  am  a  better  pilot  than  I  ever  was.    I  have 
an  officer  who  is  48  years  old,  a  pilot,  and  he  is  as  good  as  many  of 
the  younger  men. 
T  have  talked  this  over  with  a  good  many  other  officers,  including 
I       foreigi)  officers,  and  they  are  of  nnich  the  wame  opinion.    We  do  not 
I       know  yet  how  long  th««^  pilots  will  last;  but  the  only  way  to  get 
'       the  best  results  and  to  got  the  best  officers  in  aviation  is  by  training 
them  in  aviation  rifrht  straight  through. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Why  would  not  the  system  suggested  by  Gen. 
Squier  be  a  goml  one?  lie  says  that  men  should  oe  commissioned 
directly  into  the  Signal  Corps  and  after  they  have  been  in  the 
Signal' Corps  they  might  be  detailed  into  the  other  branches  of  the 
service. 

Gen.  MjTcnPXL.  I  will  answer  your  question  in  this  way.  There 
are  two  ways  of  considering  the  propo-^ition.  If  aviation  remains 
as  a  part  of  the  Army  these  people  ought  to  go  to  the  other 
^  branches  of  the  service  every  so  often  to  see  what  the  other  branches 
are  doing.  That  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  observation  avia- 
tion. Tf  we  have  aviation  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  service,  we 
oug^t  to  have  an  interchange  of  officers  between  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  we  may  keep  up  with  their  de- 
velopments and  that  the^  may  keep  up  witJi  ours. 

Then  in  the  Air  Service  we  should  nave  permanency  of  personnel 
with  a  certain  reserve  cadre,  the  same  way  as  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  The  permanent  cadre  are  not  going  to  form  the  bulk  of  the 
great  fighting  force  if  you  have  war.  That  is  going  to  come  from 
a  reserve,  from  people  in  their  civil  vocations  who  have  been  trained 
as  a  reserve,  so  that  they  will  form  air  units  in  war,  following  along 
the  same  lines  as  you  would  with  universal  training  in  the  Army, 
And  I  would  like  to  make  aviation  essentially  an  independent 
branch.  But  I  would  handle  it  the  same  way  as  the  Army  is 
'■  handled. 

tThe  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that  to  divorce  aviation  from  the 
Army  and  also  from  the  Navy  and  make  it  a  separate  branch  ? 
t        Oen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.   The  principal  mission  of  aviation  is 
r     fighting  hostile  aviation,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whei-e 
I      it  is  found,  whether  over  the  .water  or  over  the  land,  the  mission  of 
aviation  is  to  destroy  that  force. 
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You  can  not  go  on  what  has  gone  before  in  aviation  because  it  ia 
expanding  too  rapidly  and  improving  from  daj'  to  day.  If  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  they  loolced  back  and  said,  "  We  can  not  use 
aviation  oecause  it  lias  proved  nothing  in  times  past,"  we  would 
have  had  no  aviation  at  the  end.  Aviation  was  developing  more 
rapidly  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  war  in  Kui*ope  than  it  had 
been  during  the  whole  time  prior  to  that  time.  We  believe  if  we 
ai*e  allowed  to  expand  we  can  put  the  navy  under  the  water  in  a 
comparatively  few  number  of  years  as  an  offensive  force  against  us. 
We  oelieve  we  can  have  a  great  effect  on  land  operations,  although 
not  to  the  same  extent  that  we  can  against  a  navy,  because  an  army 
can  hide  itself  too  well. 

In  addition  to  a  permanent  air  force — that  is  to  say,  an  air  foroe 
which  is  to  be  used  for  offensive  purposes — ^you  will  always  need  a 
certain  amount  of  aviation  for  observation  purposes.  That  should 
be  assigned  to  the  Army  and  Nav^  and  always  remain  with  it. 
But  in  war  the  main  force  of  aviation  should  be  thrown  with  the 
Army  or  the  Navy,  as  the  case  may  be,  wherever  the  principal 
decision  is  being  sought  If  an  air  decision  alone  is  being  sought,  the 
air  force  would  act  alone. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  have  any 
aviation  when  a  war  begins — and  if  we  do  not  have  aviation  when 
the  war  begins  we  probably  will  never  get  any  during  the  war — 
it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  up  our  means  of  production  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis  in  order  to  have  ships  when  the  time  comes.  The  only 
way  to  do  that  is  by  encouraging  civil  aviation,  by  using  aviation 
kept  permanently  under  the  colors  for  civil  purposes,  for  work  with 
the  various  departments  of  the  Government,  for  mapping,  forestry 
work,  patrol  work  along  the  borders,  and  things  of  that  kind,  with 
the.  provision  for  landing  fields,  and  a  regular  organization  all  the 
way  through. 

The  Chairman,  The  Post  OflSce  Department  tells  me  they  have 
had  a  service  between  New  York  and  Chicago  operating,  as  I  recall 
now,  for  a  year,  and  that  they  have  scarcely  missed  a  day  during  that 
whole  period,  and  I  think  there  were  only  two  accidents  during  that 
whole  period.  So  that  evidently  great  progress  has  been  made. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Yea,  sir.  I  think  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
done  very  well  with  what  they  have  had.  They  have  had  very 
little,  but  they  have  done  a  great  deal  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  plan  propose  consolidating  the  civilian 
departments  of  the  Government  also  so  far  as  aviation  is  concerned? 

Gen.  MiTcnELL.  Yes,  sir.  The  plan  we  will  advocate  amounts  to 
having  three  principal  divisions  in  a  proposed  department  of  aero- 
nautics. One  would  be  to  handle  civil  aviation  and  develop  it,  to 
enforce  the  laws  for  its  international  and  for  interstate  control,  and 
for  the  upkeep  of  airdomes.  The  second  department  would  be  the 
air  force,  which  would  be  like  the  Army  with  respect  to  the  War 
Department,  and  the  third  of  these  divisions  would  be  the  producing 
division,  which  should  supply  the  material  for  both  of  the  other 
divisions. 

In  so  far  as  the  Post  Office  Department  is  concerned,  under  that 
scheme  the  personnel  and  material  would  be  turned  over  to  tJiia 
department  to  be  maintained  and  kept  up,  and  they  would  establish 
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schedules  and  control  the  service.  The  personnel  and  material 
turned  over  would  operate  it.  They  woum  be  civilians  probably 
commissioned  in  a  reserve,  so  that  they  could  be  used  in  case  of  war. 
It  would  alter  very  littJe  what  is  being  done  now,  except  that  ^ou 
would  have  a  central  control  for  material  and  primary  training. 
It  would  be  more  economical.  We  want  economy  of  administration 
and  an  impetus  on  the  development  end  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  how  the  Navy  aviation  force  feel 
about  this  proposed  legislation? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  the  flying  personnel  of  naval  aviation  are 
really  in  favor  of  it.  They  hesitate  to  express  their  opinions  because 
they  are  all  junior  officers  and  because  the  senior  officers  who  are  not 
flying  officeis  are  against  it  largely,  I  believe,  from  lack  of  fomili- 
arity  with  the  subject. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time,  because  there  has  been  some 
question  raised  about  a  statement  I  made  the  other  day  before  the 
Senate  Military  Committee  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Aviation 
Division  in  the  Navy  that  I  introduced  an  order  by  the  Navy  dis- 
continuing its  Aviation  Division. 

(The  order  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

TSTTBROKrrCB  OBDeK. 

Subject:  Discontinuance  of  Aviation  DIvls-ion. 

1.  In  accordance  with  tlie  policy  of  tbe  Navy  Department  of  merging  avia- 
tion activities  with  those  of  other  naval  activities,  the  Aviation  Division  of  this 
office  will  be  abolished.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  transfer  of  the  several 
activities  to  the  proper  divisions  of  ' this  office  and  the  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment will  be  effected. 

2.  Section  F  of  the  Planning  Division  becomes  the  Arlatlon  Section,  and  the 
Director  of  Naval  Aviation  is  moved  to  ttalB  section.  He  will  have  under  bim 
an  assistant  director  and  at  least  six  other  asa^tnnts  for  the  time  being,  as 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

3.  The  present  material  sections  of  the  Aviation  Di\i8loii.  both  heavier-than- 
alr  and  lighter-than-air,  will  be  transferred  bodily  to  the  Material  Division 
Of  Operation",  together  with  the  units  having  cognizance  of  air  stations. 

4.  The  training  and  detail  of  personnel,  photography,  training  of  pigeons, 
aerography,  and  navigation  instruments  for  aircraft  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation. 

5.  The  Aircraft  Test  Board  will  be  transferred  to  tbe  Board  of  In8i>eetton 
and  Surrey. 

6.  All  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  aircraft  and  all  correspondence 
relative  thereto  will  be  transferretl,  with  the  officers  employed  on  this  work, 
clerical  as  istants,  and  complete  files,  to  the  Division  of  Operative  Forces. 

7.  Worit  In  connection  with  gunnery  exercises  and  engineering  performances 
will  be  performed  by  the  Office  of  Gunnery  Exercises  and  Engineering  Per- 
formances. 

8.  Communications  and  radio  for  aircraft  will  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
fflunicationa  Division. 

9.  All  correspondence  and  flies  will  be  transferred  to  the  general  file  and 
corrc'  pondence  room  and  will  he  handled  In  accordance  with  the  present  metfaoil 
of  handling  other  correspondence  and  files  of  this  office. 

10.  In  all  respects  aviation  activities  will  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  revised  orders  covering  the  oi^anlzatlon  of  tbe  Office  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

11.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  requests  the  as  istance  and  loyal  co- 
operation of  all  concerned  in  effecting  this  change  in  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure with  tbe  least  practicable  delay  and  confusion. 

W.  S.  Benson, 
Admiral,  United  States  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operatiom. 
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That  order  discontinued  the  Navy  Aviation  Divisi<ni  on  August  1, 
1919,  and  distributed  the  work  among  the  various  departments  in  the 
Navy.  It  ceased  to  exist  as  an  arm. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  longer  a  distinct  aviation  section  in 
the  Navy  now? 

Qea.  MiTCHEUi.  According  to  that  order  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  branches  of  the  Navy  have  it  now  1 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  operations  are  in  the  Operations  Division, 
and  the  various  procurement  branches  of  the  Navy  purchase  ord- 
nance and  purchase  airplanes^  and  the  other  departments  furnish 
.the  hangars,  the  housing  facihties,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Private  purchases  of  airplanes  are  very  infre- 
quent, are  they  not^  Civilians  do  not  buy  many  airplanes  to  use  for 
pleasure  craft,  for  instance? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  have  investigated  that  to  some  extent,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  many  arc  being  sold  for  sport  purposes.  There  were 
very  few  sold  heretofore  for  strictly  commercial  purposes,  but  in  the 
Southwest  and  the  Middle  West  that  is  beginning  to  take  root. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  tlie  sale  to  privute  individuals 
would  keep  alive  any  number  of  factories  making  airplanes? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No;  it  has  got  to  be  aided  for  a  long  time  by  the 
Government.  That  can  be  done  in  two  wa^s — ^first,  here  withia  our 
country;  that  is,  for  our  own  national  service;  and,  second,  by  show- 
ing other  nations  the  excellence  of  our  material  and  having  them 
buy  our  material.  Those  are  the  two  ways  of  keeping  up  our  fac- 
tories. 

The  Chairman.  Selling  the  surplus  to  other  countries. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes.  Take  South  America,  where  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  by  aircraft.  Chile,  for  instance,  has  gi-eat  mountains 
running  almost  down  to  the  shore,  and  in  order  to  get  over  them 
one  has  to  make  great  detours  around  those  mountains  and  across 
the  river  beds.  With  aviation  down  there  you  could  go  right  over 
them.  If  somebody  could  expert  that  country  the  South  Americans 
wonM  go  into  it  I  feel  perfectly  sure,  and  this  country  is  perfectly 
capable  of  fabricating  and  making  just  as  good  equipment,  if  not 
better,  than  any  other  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  our  planes  compare  with  the  planes  in 
Europe  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  can  not  say.  We  had  no  real  American  planes 
in  Europe.  What  we  got  over  uiere  were  English  models,  and  the 
planes  sent  over  there  were  compromises.  It  is  just  as  I  said  awhile 
ago,  that  in  time  of  peace  we  have  got  to  have  some  system  for  the 
provision  of  material  for  war,  otherwise  we  will  be  up  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  condition  are  we  in  to-day!  Are  we  manu- 
facturing a  different  kind  of  plane? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Kahn,  our  technical  section  at  Dayton  has 
samples  of  pursuit,  observation,  and  bombardment  airplanes  that  are 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  a  distinct  model? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Absolutely  American  types.  They  are  now  work- 
ing on  attack  planes,  armored  ships  for  use  against  troops  on  the 
ground,  which  we  believe  will  be  very  good  ships.  We  have  not 
developed  anything  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  way  of  attacking 
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naval  vessels  that  we  consider  good.  We  want  bie  projectiles  for 
diat  purpose,  a  special  kind  for  attacking  them,  which  we  can  use 
on  our  airplanes  already  in  existence. 

One  thine  we  have  not  done  is  to  develop  anj  lighter-than-air 
machines;  that  is,  rigid  dirigibles.  I  tiiink  tnat  is  very  important, 
and  we  hare  attempted  very  strenuously  lately,  with  the  help  of  the 
War  Department,  to  ^et  the  L-72,  which  is  in  Germany,  and  which 
is  the  last  word  in  dirigibles.  Col.  Chandler  just  showed  me  a  cable- 
gram from  Paris  stnting  that  he  could  not  get  that  ship  on  account 
of  the  distribution  of  German  aircraft  agreed  to  by  the  Allies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  Zeppelin? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Yes.  It  is  a  very  fine  ship,  and  we  could  have 
gotten  it  and  flown  it  back  with  our  own  personnel  and  housed  it 
when  it  got  hei-e.  ft  is  \ery  important,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  get 
one  of  those  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  we  not  able  to  get  it:  did  we  not  offer 
«iiough  ? 

Gen.  MmiiiEU..  Xo:  I  think  it  was  because  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Allie.s  as  to  who  should  have  the  first  pick.  It  takes  a 
long  time  afttr  you  begin  a  thing  like  that  to  put  it  into  eflfect. 
We  have  several  oi'ganizations  liere  that  are  |}erfectly  capable  of 
building  them,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  do  it. 

The  C'HAiR:t(AN.  The  expense,  t  understand,  is  about  $1,000,000 
each  for  those  machines? 

Gen.  MrrniELL.  They  cost  about  $1  per  cubit  foot  for  the  first  that 
are  built.  The  one  over  there  has  about  2,700,000  cubic  feet  in  it 
After  that  first  cost,  when  you  begin  to  build  them,  the  cost  will  come 
down  to  about  half  of  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  progress  have  you  made  with  helium  gas? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  just  being  (ieveloped,  as  far  as  experi- 
mentation is  concerned,  and  it  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  enough  of  it? 

(ten.  MiTciiEix.  No;  we  are  not  getting  enough  of  it  yet,  because 
it  takes  time  to  develop  it  and  produce  it.  and  we  have  been  greatly 
impeded  by  having  two  outfits  working — the  Navy  and  the  Army. 

Mr.  Dest.  So  that  you  point  to  that  as  one  instance  where  a  single 
unit  operating  the  whole  thing  would  have  accomplished  better 
results? 

Gen.  MrrcHELi,.  In  everything  you  run  into  you  find  competition. 
I  believe  if  the  countiy  had  its  service  under  one  head  it  would  get 
a  very  mucli  better  service.  I  know  it  would  in  t!ie  end.  Unity  in 
the  air  sen'ice  is  confused  with  the  idesi  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
will  not  have  it  under  their  command  when  it  is  with  them.  It  would 
be  most  entirely  under  their  command.  But  a  united  air  service 
would  allow  development  in  one  direction — it  would  make  for  econ- 
omy, and  under  air  officers  intei'ested  in  its  development  and  growth 
instead  of  under  others  who  consider  it  merely  as  an  auxiliary 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  airships,  are  we  making  any  effort 
at  all  to  build  one  of  those  large  dirigibles? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  have  submitted  prefect  after  |)roject  for  them, 
but  we  have  not  obtained  the  money  yet.  We  can  build  them  ns  soon 
AS  we  get  the  money. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  they  not  spare  you  enough  money  to  build 
one  of  them  out  of  the  $25,000,000  appropriation? 

Gen.  Mn'CHEix.  It  can  not  very  well  be  done  and  keep  up  what 
we  have  to  keep  np  now.  The  air  organizations  along  the  Mexican 
border  are  becoming  quite  efficient  ;  they  are  very  well  equipped 
and  very  well  kept  up  with  everything  except  sufficient  motor  trans- 
port there  now.  After  they  operate  a  little  longer  they  will  be 
very  efficient  for  that  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  number  of  planes  you  have  down 
there? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  have  about  300  on  the  line  fully  equipped  and 
about  the  same  number  behind  it.  But  the  personnel  has  not  had 
as  much  experience  as  it  should  have  had  to  work  efficiently  down 
there,  but  we  are  working  on  a  training  system  and  their  flying 
is  very  good  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  there  was  not  any  truth  in  the  newspaper 
story  that  you  could  not  put  a  squadron  in  the  field? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  was  true  when  this  thing  began. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  fighting  planes  have  we  that  can  be  used 
in  warfare? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  would  have  to  use  everything  we  have  now, 
and  our  pursuit  group,  which  is  now  at  Kelley  Field  in  Texas,  is 
equipped  with  English  airplanes,  the  S.  E.-5. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  fighting  planes  have  we  that  we  could  use 

in  warfare? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  have  about  4,500  airplanes  of  somewhat  obso- 
lescent pattern  that  could  be  put  with  service  units.  Of  that  number 
tJiere  is  quite  a  large  fraction  for  which  we  can  not  get  any  spare 
parts,  unless  we  go  into  production  on  them.  All  of  them  were 
planes  which  were  being  used  on  the  front  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  and  none  of  them  in  a  future  war  would  be  up  to  date  at  all. 

Mr.  Olney.  How  many  of  our  machines  have  we  in  France  to-day  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  are  all  being  shipped  back,  that  is,  those 
that  are  serviceable.  I  think  about  400.  About  400  of  the  D.  H.-4's 
are  being  shipped  back. 

Mr.  Olnet.  Are  we  bringing  back  any  foreign  machines  manu-" 
factured  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  About  1^200  of  them  altogether.  But  they  are 
of  no  value  except  for  training,  because  you  have  no  way  of  keeping 
them  up;  and  furthermore,  they  are  oteolescent. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  a  great  deal  in  the  newspapers  about  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  airplanes  that  were  set  on  &e  and  burned. 
Can  you  inform  the  committee  about  that? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  was  not  there  when  that  happened.  But  I  knew 
what  had  happened  to  those  ships  ahead  of  time.  They  were  ships 
that  had  been  on  the  front  and  had  been  used  for  notmng  else.  A 
board  passed  on  them  according  to  regulations,  parts  were  salvaged, 
and  the  rest  were  destroved. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  aoout  the  ships  that  the  War  Department 
turned  back  to  the  Curtiss  Co.?  I  think  the  Secretary  of  War  testi- 
fied they  were  sold  for  $450  and  cost  about  $3,200. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Tho^  were  training  ships  declared  surplus  and 
sold  according  to  War  Department  rules. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Could  not  the  department  have  used  them  longer? 
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Gen.  MiTCHEu*  The  department  had  no  use  for  them  at  that  time. 
Mr.  KfiARNs.  Could  the  department  have  made  use  of  them  in  the 
future? 

Gen.  MrrCHELL.  If  we  were  to  go  to  war  to-morrow  those  would  be 
the  only  ships  we  could  use  for  training. 
Mr.  Keasns.  Could  they  not  be  used  5  years  from  now? 
Gen.  SlrrcHEix.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  changes  occurring  constantly  in 
the  construction  of  the  ships  so  that  unless  you  have  an  up-to-date 
diip  for  training,  the  training  you  would  give  your  student  would 
not  be  worth  very  much  ? 

Gen.  MrrCHELU  In  regard  to  the  ships  Mr.  Keams  refers  to,  that 
t>pe  of  ship  is  a  primary  type  on  which  ^ou  have  to  start  aviation 
students,  and  that  general  type  will  obtain  right  along.  There  ia 
deterioration  on  those  things  which  would  be  such  as  is  incident  to 
their  wooden  construction. 

Mr.  Keabns.  If  you  fly  them  how  would  they  be  obsolete? 

Gen,  MiTCHEUL.  Service  ships,  pursuit  ships  would  be,  if  the  prog- 
ress is  as  fast  as  it  have  been  in  the  last  6  yeare.  But  the  training 
ships  will  last  for  a  long  time,  and  so  far  as  the  type  of  ship  you 
refer  to  it  probably  would  be  good  for  5  years. 

Mr.  Ej&ajkns.  Then  you  could  not  build  very  many  of  the  pursuit 
ships? 

Gen.  MrrCHELL.  So  far  as  the  pursuit  ships  are  concerned,  in  my 
opinion,  the  technical  section  should  get  out  types  of  each  in  time  of 
peace.  I  would  equip  squadrons  and  groups  with  them,  all  the 
different  kinds  and  try  them  out  in  order  to  get  out  any  imperfections 
they  had  in  them  and  to  test  thoroughly  their  capabilities,  because 
without  issuing  them  to  the  air  troops  themselves  you  can  not  make 
an  approximate  service  test.  Then  you  would  have  eveiything  ready 
on  paper  the  minute  the  war  starts  and  you  cculd  put  them  in  pro- 
duction and  produce  them  in  big  quantities.  That  is  the  only  way 
you  can  keep  up  to  date. 

Mr.  McKenztb.  Were  you  consulted,  or  did  you  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  policy  announced  by  the  War  Department  which  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  one  of  those  machines  to  an  mdividual,  even  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  price  fixed  when  the  machine  were  sold  to  the 
Curstiss  Company? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the  sale  of  the 
ships  that  Mr.  Keams  referred  to.  I  was  asked  for  recommendations 
as  to  the  sale  of  Liberty  motors,  and  I  recommended  that  they  be  not 
sold  in  quantity  because  they  are  the  only  motors  we  have  at  this 
time.  I  recommended  that  they  be  not  sold  in  quantities  to  anybody 
outside  the  United  States,  and  that  within  the  United  States  samples 
be  sold  to  [>eople  so  that  they  could  experiment  on  them  if  they 
wished,  and  if  tney  had  any  specific  thing  in  the  way  of  improvement 
they  could  show     or  could  use  them  for  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  Kbarks.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  the  department  to 
have  sold  thoss  ships  to  individual  purchasers  ratiier  than  to  have 
turned  them  back  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No;  I  think  if  that  had  been  done  we  would  have 
run  up  against  all  kinds  of  trouble.  They  would  have  practically 
had  to  guarantee  them. 
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Mr.  Keabns.  But  if  they  had  sold  them  witliout  a  guaranty? 

Gen.  MrrciiELL.  You  would  have  run  into  all  sorts  of  things.  Of 
course,  that  could  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  order  to  get  more  fliers.  At  one  time  we  did  not 
have  in  this  country  many  men  who  could  run  an  automobile.  But 
now  it  is  different. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  In  my  opinion,  if  we  had  sold  those  ships  indis- 
criminately to  private  individuals  the  proportion  of  casualties  with- 
out supervision  would  have  been  tremendous.  I  believe  in  selling 
those  machines  at  the  lowest  price  possible,  provided  they  will  be 
flown  from  an  airdrome  of  the  Government  with  some  supervision 
over  them  so  that  we  can  tell  whether  the  ship  is  in  proper  condition 
and  that  the  man  who  takes  it  up  is  competent  to  fly  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Your  reason  for  refusing  to  sell  to  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen would  be  to  protect  him  from  danger? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Those  iire  my  ideas,  I  understand  the  idea  in 
selling  these  back  to  the  same  companies  was  that  the  Government 
did  not  think  it  should  guarantee  those  ships,  and  if  it  had  sold  them 
it  would  have  had  to  guarantee  theni. 

Mr,  James.  The  Curtiss  people  will  sell  the  same  ships? 

(ien.  MrrciiELL.  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  James.  Without  huv  guaranty? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  will  sell  them  firnctically  to  the  same  people. 

Mr.  Jamf-s.  Have  you  been  asked  within  the  last  few  months  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  War  or  tl^e  Chief  of  Staff  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations rf<rarding  the  Air  Service? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Have  you  made  anv  recommendations  to  tlie  Secretary 
of  War  or  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  regarding  the  making  of  the  Air 
Service  an  independent  branch? 

Gen.  Mitciieul.  I  made  recommendations  in  writing  to  a  board 
that  had  be?n  cx>nvened  by  the  War  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  this  question,  and  I  also  made  oral  recommendations, 

Mr.  James.  Have  you  made  anv  suggestions  regarding  anything 
else  pertaining  to  the  Air  Service  f 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  have  made  recommendations  in  writing  on  every 
subject  that  has  been  brought  up  about  which  I  have  been  asked  or 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  recommendations,  but  they  have 
principally  been  to  the  fiireetor  of  the  Air  Service.  The  only  writ- 
ten recomntendations  I  have  made  outside  of  those  have  been  to  this 
board  convened  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  James.  There  have  not  been  any  of  your  recommendations  or 
suggestions  embodied  in  section  14  of  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Those  recommendations  I  have  made  were  made 
since  the  bill  was  introduced,  and  were  called  for  by  the  introduction 
of  the  new  measure. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
stated  that  this  bill  was  practically  prepared  last  Januaiy. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  was  still  in  Europe  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Olmet.  Are  you  equipping  the  new  machines  with  Liberty 
motors,  and  are  they  satisfactory? 

Gren.  MrrcHEij*  That  is  the  best  motor  we  have  in  this  country 
nght  now  for  that  size  of  ship,  and  it  is  a  very  reliable  motor  for 
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medium  altitude.  In  time  of  peace  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  motor. 
We  are  having  the  D.  H.  4's  changed  to  put  the  gas  tank  ahead  of  Hha 
pUot,  to  bring  the  pilot  and  the  observer  together,  and  we  are  trying 
to  improve  the  Liberty  motor  

Mr.  McKekzie  (interposing).  In  the  days  gone  by  did  you  not 
have  the  ^as  tank  ahead  of  the  pilot  ? 

Gen.  IVuTCHELL.  Not  on  the  D.  H.  4*s;  it  had  always  heea.  between 
the  pilot  and  the  observer. 

!&.  McKenzie.  Was  it  not  put  to  the  rear  of  the  machine,  back  of 
the  pilot,  to  guard  against  accident  and  possibly  burning  the  pilot! 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  was  put  there  because  according  to  the  plans 
of  the  machine  that  was  the  place  to  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  Liberty  motor  compare  with  the 
Hispano-Suiza  motor? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  are  entirely  different  motors.  The  Hispano- 
Suiza  motor  is  a  motor  which  is  adapted  for  use  in  pursuit  shms,  in 
single  seaters.  It  is  a  smaller  motor,  and  it  is  a  very  highly  efficient 
motor  for  its  weight.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  delicate  than  the  Liberty 
motor.  But  it  has  not  the  continuous  number  of  hours  of  work  in  it, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  things  about  the  Liberty  motor  which 
can  be  improved  upon  because  it  was  built  by  people  who  knew  very 
Uttle  about  an  airplane  motor  for  war  purposes.  But  it  is  a  develop- 
ment which  can  be  improved,  and  it  has  given  very  good  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  Liberty  motor  as  good  a 
motor  as  the  motors  used  by  foreign  countries? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  the  heSt  big  motor  we  had  in  Europe  for 
use  in  war  was  the  Renault,  of  the  motors  that  we  had  anything  to 
do  with.  It  was  well  adapted  for  war.  It  had  carbureters  where 
you  could  get  at  them  quickly,  away  from  any  danger  of  fire  from 
the  valves ;  it  had  a  double-ignition  instead  of  a  single-ignition  sys- 
tem; it  had  an  arrangement  on  the  main  shaft  so  that  you  could 
have  mechanical  synchronizers,  and  right  now  we  are  having  to 
change  the  Liberty  motor  to  put  in  the  mechanical  synchronizers. 
The  great  thing  about  the  Liberty  motor  is  its  interchangeability  of 
parts,  its  few  number  of  parts,  and  it  is  very  ea^  to  keep  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  European  motors  are  largely 
handmade,  while  our  motors  are  all  machine-made. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  heard  that  talked  about  a  great  deal ;  they  make 
them  in  production,  as  we  do.  But  the  production  may  come  from 
all  sorts  of  drawings,  and  then,  too,  the  drawings  are  in  the  met- 
rical system,  and  they  have  to  be  chan^;ed  into  our  system  of  meas- 
urement in  order  to  get  them  out  on  this  side.  But  they  turned  the 
motors  out  and  got  them  to  tlie  front. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  was  a  good  deal  of  camouflage  about 
that? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it.  If 
your  means  of  production  are  so  slow  that  you  will  never  get  any- 
thing when  you  want  it,  they  are  no  good, 
i  ftfi.  McKxNziE.  The  Liberty  engine  is  a  splendid  engine  for 
ground  work,  in  trucks,  and  at  low  altitudes,  but  it  is  not  a  success 
m  high  altitudes? 

Gen.  MrrcHEiJi.  That  is  about  it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
bad  a  better  engine  along  the  Mexican  border  tiian  the  Liberty  en-' 
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gine.  When  I  went  down  there  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  it,  and  j 
some  people  thought  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  in  conn^ion  i 
with  the  cooling.  But  we  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  cooling. 
It  has  been  very  satisfactory  down  there.  But  if  we  were  fighting 
against  an  active  enemy  there  it  would  be  a  different  thing.  The 
motor  requires  fixing,  but  they  are  fixing  it  now.  They  are  putting 
on  turbo  boosters  and  they  are  putting  in  a  new  system  of  carbura- 
tion,  which  will  be  an  improvement  when  they  go  to  high  altitudes. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  It  was  originally  designed  by  men  who  had  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  the  air? 

Gen.  MrrcHMX,  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  idea  as  to  how  it  would  wqrk  in  high 
altitudes  probably  never  occurred  to  them? 
Gen.  Mitchell.  I  think  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  They  tried  it  out  at  Pikes  Peak  at  high  altitudes 
before  they  really  began  to  turn  the  motors  out  for  our  forces. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Of  course,  the  thiiig  about  the  Liberty  motor  with 
us  in  Europe  was  this:  We  wanted  to  see  the  types  of  motors  that 
were  to  be  built  and  know  about  the  experiments  carried  on  with 
them.  We  thought  the  Liberty  motor  was  inordinately  advertised. 
People  in  the  air  are  very  funny,  in  some  ways.  If  one  is  sure  of 
fccmething  one  likes  to  hold  on  to  it.  One  does  not  want  to  take  any 
chancer  until  the  thing  is  pretty  well  worked  out.  There  were  a  ! 
good  many  things  that  were  brought  out  against  it,  and  mainly  for 
those  reasons.  But  I  think  the  Liberty  motor  is  a  very  good  fctegin- 
uing,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  pan  out  very  well.  But  I  want  to 
try  to  impress  this  on  the  Committee,  that  I  believe  our  motor  work, 
if  we  will  get  a  chance  to  do  it,  is  better  than  anybody's  else,  or  at 
least  just  as  good.  I  mean  I  think  foreigners  will  agree  with  me  in 
that,  that  is,  the  practical  fiying  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  fear  of  the  American  being  out- 
classed, especially  if  you  get  an  American  who  knows,  that  is,  the 
American  officers? 

Gen.  MiTCHELU  Not  if  you  give  us  a  chance. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  and  practically  everjrthing  used  in 
the  airplanes  made  by  the  foreign  governments  had  to  be  supplied 
by  this  country? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  practical|Iy  supplied  all  the  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  the  spruce  ? 

Gen.  MrrcHEix.  Practically  everything  else — the  steel,  the  spruce, 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  Even  the  oil  and  the  gasoline  largely  came 
from  here.  We  have  the  raw  materials  in  this  country;  we  have  the 
personnel  capable  of  the  greatest  development.  We  have  a  country 
the  climate  of  which  is  wonderfully  adapted  for  aviation. 

The  Chairuan.  Among  the  bills  we  have  pending  before  this 
committee  is  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Curry  of  California  for  the  i 
consolidation  of  the  activities  of  the  Air  Services  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  so  on.  Have  you  studied  that  bill? 

Gen.  MrrcHEU/.  I  have  perused  that  bill.  I  have  not  studied  it  i 
as  carefully  as  I  might  1  think  the  bill,  in  its  main  features,  is 
very  good.  It  will  carry  into  effect  the  ideas  I  have  spoken  of.  We 
can  not  expect  in  a  practical  organization  to  get  a  perfect  thing 
right  away.  If  a  measure  of  that  sort  is  put  into  effect,  within  a 
very  short  time  you  will  get  efficiency  out  of  it,  in  my  opinion. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  ajay  otiier  suggestion  you  would  like  to 
make  to  the  committee? 

Gen.  MiTCHEKJ«.  Those  are  the  main  points.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
in  an  oral  examination  of  this  kind  to  show  our  side  of  the  propo- 
sition of  a  combined  air  service  in  the  way  in  whidi  we  can  do  it  by 
the  use  of  diagrams. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggested  that  you  would  like  the  committee 
to  see  some  pictures. 

Gren.  Mitchell.  I  would  like  to  give  the  committee  a  talk  on  the 
SQ^ect  at  any  time  yon  should  find  you  had  the  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  prefer  some  evening? 

Gren.  MiTCHEix.  We  have  some  magic-lantern  slides  that  we  would 
use  to  illustrate  the  subject.  We  could  talk  a  whole  evening  on  this 
subject,  showing  you  what  our  plan  is  and  how  it  could  be  put  into 
effect.  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  to  bring  these  matters  under 
a  central  direction,  not  onl^  for  our  own  national  defense  but  for 
the  development  of  future  civil  aviation  and  for  taking  care  of  the 
foreign  travel  through  the  air  that  is  coming  here  very  soon. 

The  Chaxbhan.  By  the  by,  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  there  was 
an  airship  that  was  burned  in  Chicago,  when  something  like  11 
persons  were  killed.  Where  was  that  ship  made? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  was  made  at  Akron,  Ohio,  by  the  Goodyear 
people.  As  I  understand  it,  right  now,  since  the  revocation  of  orders 
m  effect  during  the  war  anybody  can  fly  any  ship  they  feel  like 
without  any  supervision.  Of  course,  you  can  exert  the  police  power 
of  the  State  wherever  the  thing  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  European  people  got  together 
and  have  formulated  rules  for  the  air,  just  as  a  municipality  issues 
relations  for  the  use  of  automobiles  in  streets. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  a  report  of  that? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes.  sir;  we  have  a  complete  report  of  that,  and  I 
am  familiar  with  it.  They  desire  us  to  become  a  party  to  that,  and 
I  think  we  should  become  a  party  to  it.  That  establishes  rules  for 
the  governing  of  aero  locomotion  similar  to  those  used  on  the  sea. 
People  are  licensed  and  the  ships  are  licensed,  and  it  i)rovides  for 
their  inspection,  so  that  that  will  prevent  the  bringing  in  or  trans- 
mission of  contraband. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  countries  are  signatory  to  that  agree- 
ment? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that  the  countries  par- 
ticipating on  the  allied  side  in  the  peace  conference  have  agreed  to 
that 

Mr.  Miller.  General,  I  am  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  German 
diip  we  endeavored  to  get.  This  is  probably  very  elementary,  but 
we  are  told  that  so  far  as  its  effect  as  an  ottensive  and  practically  as 
a  defensive  aero  weapon  was  concerned,  the  Zeppelin  was  a  failure. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  Zeppelin  was  designed  essentially  for  recon- 
noissance  over  the  North  Sea,  and  as  such  it  was  a  great  success.  We 
have  found  they  could  roam  the  air  practically  at  liberty,  and  that 
Zeppelins  engaged  in  active  bombing  operations  over  Great  Britain 
suffered  comparatively  small  losses  because  they  could  get  up  so  high 
that  the  airplanes  affected  them  very  little. 
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Mr.  Miu£R.  You  will  find  that  there  was  an  air  raid  over  London 
that  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  three  Zeppelins.  That  was  the 
report 

Gen.  MrrcHEUh  What  ^ear  and  what  month  was  that? 
Mr.  Miller.  That  was  in  1917,  in  the  month  of  November. 
Gen.  Mitchell.  That  was  one  of  the  last  raids  they  made. 
Mr.  MiLLEB.  They  said  there  were  three  Zeppelins;  they  went  to 
an  extremely  high  altitude. 
Gen.  Mitchell,  Was  that  in  November,  1917? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Gen.  Mitcheu..  I  think  there  was  eleven  that  flew  over  England 
that  night. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  went  so  high  that  the  fuel  froze.  The  Zeppelins 
came  down,  and  I  think  one  of  them  came  down  in  France. 
Gen.  Mitcheu*  Five  of  them  in  France. 
Mr.  Miller.  And  one  at  sea. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  saw  one  of  those  shot  down  myself,  and  I  saw 
another  the  morning  after  it  landed. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  wondering,  if  we  should  build  a  ship  of  that 
type,  what  function  it  would  serve. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  To  begin  with,  in  time  of  peace  carrying  passen- 
gers and  mail  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  from  the  United 
States  to  Panama  and  Alaska. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  got  to  cut  out  this  peace  stuif.  What  fimc- 
tion  would  it  serve  in  war? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  could  go  to  sea  and  remain  at  sea  in  observa- 
tion, looking  for  hostile  fleets  coming  over  here  and  communicating 
back  to  the  land  what  it  saw,  also  to  attack  fleets,  debarkations, 
troops  on  the  ground,  and  act  as  a  means  of  transport  for  air  units. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  could  remain  in  the  air  longer  and  go  a  much 
farther  distance  than  planes  can  go? 

Gren.  Mitcheu^  They  could  remain  almost  fixed  up  in  the  air  and 
they  can  stay  up  there  for  quite  a  long  period.  In  the  case  of  recon- 
noissance  over  Mexico  we  would  send  them  over  pretty  nearly  any 
place  we  want  to.  Then  we  can  send  them  to  Alaska  or  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Miller.  Were  their  services  in  this  war  commensurate  with 
the  cost  of  the  machines? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  should  say  most  decidedlv  so.  They  were  con- 
sidered so  over  there  and  that  is  the  reason  England  went  to  work 
so  hard  on  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  rigid  dirigibles,  which  is 
now  almost  finished. 

Mr.  Miller.  Every  place  X  went  to  in  both  of  my  trips  to  Europe, 
in  1917  and  1919,  and  all  the  reading  I  have  been  able  to  do  shows 
that  the  general  result  of  the  Zeppelin  program  was  a  failure. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  was  disseminated  by  England  largely  to 
whistle  up  their  own  courage.  They  have  gone  ahead  on  the 
Zeppelins,  and  they  are  doing  even  now  more  than  the  Germans  are 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Miller.  All  the  bombardments  that  took  place  were  done  by 
airplanes,  were  they  not? 

Uen.  Mitchell.  'They  took  place  also  by  Zeppelins.  The  Zeppelin 
was  designed  largely  as  an  observation  machine.  We  believe  it  has 
a  great  future  as  a  bombardment  machine.  But  we  believe  in  order 
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to  make  it  effective  it  has  to  be  accompanied  by  aii'planes  which  will 
attack  whatever  is  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground  that  opposes  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  vulnerable  to  airpunes^ 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Not  particularly. 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  any  Zeppelin  able  to  bombard  Paris? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  repeatedly.  I  have  diagrams  showing  where 
the  shells  of  dirigibles  struck.  We  have  to  remember  that  in  this 
war  the  airplanes  and  the  Zeppelins  were  in  their  infancy,  and  when 
they  operated  at  great  distances  from  their  bases  they  were  not 
capable  of  carrying  the  amount  of  explosives  that  they  can  now  or 
that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  the  greatest  weight  of  cargo  that  an  air- 
plane can  carry^ 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  can  design  an  aii*plane  to  carry  almost  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  mean  the  ones  we  have? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  greatest  weight  of  efficient  cargo  tou  cant 
carry  now  in  a  practical  way  is  about  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  bombs. 
If  you  could  improve  the  construction  of  yonr  landing  gear  muc  h 
greater  weights  could  be  carried — with  the  means  we  have  now,  if 
you  have  to  land  away  from  a  prepared  airdrome  with  a  cargo  of 
over  from  1,500  to  2,000  poimds  you  will  almost  surely  crash,  the 
weights  are  so  great  for  the  landing  gear. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  have  some  passenger  cars  that  carry  from  12r 
to  15  passengers. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  would  be  a  greater  weight  than  the  weight  you 
mentioned. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  mean  a  weight  of  1,500  or  2,000  pounds  of 
bombs.  That  includes  in  addition  the  fuel,  the  crew,  and  the  in- 
struments and  appliances  necessary  for  the  operation  of  a  ship. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  About  1,500  pounds  of  bombsf 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes.  The  Martin  ship  carries  about  that  amount. 
That  is  a  very  efficient  ship,  and  I  think  if  that  ship  had  been  pre- 
pared in  sufficient  time,  with  Liberty  motors,  it  would  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Kearns  (interposing).  You  can  carry  about  the  same  amount 
of  live  weight  as  you  can  of  dead  cargo? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  About  the  same  thing.  We  have  one  ship  equipped 
to  carry  about  12  passengei'S. 

The  Chairhan.  The  lighter-than-air  ships  will  prove  a  great  deal 
safer  if  you  can  develop  your  helium  supply? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Yes;  there  will  will  be  almost  no  limit  to  the 
cawying  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  an  incendiary  bullet  can  pass 
right  through  a  ship  which  uses  the  helium  gas  and  never  set  fire  to- 
it  at  all,  whereas  in  the  ships  we  use  now,  with  the  gas  we  us& 
now,  an  incendiary  bullet  would  probably  set  one  of  those  ships 
on  fire? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  very  true.  If  we  get  those  ships 
we  could  use  them  with  our  outlying  possessions  for  reconnoissanc& 
over  the  water,  and  in  war  we  could  use  them  for  the  transportation 
of  cargoes  and  troops,  dropping  them  by  the  use  of  parachutes,  if 
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necessary,  any  place  you  want  them,  and  we  could  also  use  the  ships 
for  offensive  work  by  putting  bombs  and  guns  in  thero. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  the  question  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  connection  with  gas  wells,  is  there  anything 
«lse  that  interferes  with  the  larger  prrauction  of  helium  gas?  I 
understand  you  only  get  it  from  certain  kinds  of  natural  gas. 

Gen.  MiTCHEtjL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so.  They  think  they  can  get  it 
from  other  sources.  At  any  rate,  they  can  get  it  from  that  source. 
That  is  the  only  thing,  and  the  limitation  on  appropriations.  I 
think  Congress  felt,  the  last  time,  that  there  was  so  much  duplica- 
tion, and  also  that  there  was  so  much  uncertainty,  that  they  did  not 
feel  like  putting  a  lot  of  money  into  it,  and  I  think  Congress 
was  warranted  in  not  doing  it.  We  can  not  say  positively  what  the 
thing  is  going  to  do.   It  is  developing  so  rapidly  that  wc  have  got 


there  is  no  coast  line  to  the  air.  And  judging  from  the  past,  the 
prospective  progress  is  going  to  be  very,  very  rapid. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  coast  line  to  the  air.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  development  of  air  machines  we  used  to  be  told 
that  a  plane  collapsed  because  it  got  into  an  air  vaccum. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Kahn,  that  was  due  to  the  fact  of  the  sliips 
being  underpowere<l.  You  get  upcurrents  in  the  air  and  you  get 
down  currents,  and  you  get  them  in  every  direction,  in  accordance 
with  the  local  disturbances  and  in  accordance  with  heat  and  the 
cold.  Take  the  cumulus  clouds;  they  are  usually  the  end  of  an 
upcurrent  of  air.  In  the  old  days  the  ships  had  very  little  power, 
practically  just  enough  to  sustain  thero,  and  they  would  get  into  a 
given  current  of  risinjj  air  and  get  these  big  bumps;  if  they  would 
go  into  a  current  of  air  that  went  down  they  would  drop,  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  low  powered;  if  they  were  off  their  proper 
level  they  would  get  into  a  stall  very  easily,  from  which  they  would 
have  to  recover.  In  the  early  days  all  the  ships  were  underpowered. 
We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  those  things.  We  had  a  very 
high  percentage  of  men  killed  on  that  account.  They  did  not  Icnow 
how  to  bring  the  ship  out  of  a  stall.  Col.  Chandler  here  was  one 
of  those  original  men.  With  our  big,  high-powered  ships  we  pull 
through  anything  of  that  sort  now. 

The  Chaishan.  So  t^at  there  really  was  never  any  vacuum  in  the 
air? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  were  true,  it  would  mean  that  the  air 
would  be  like  a  piece  of  Swiss  cheese. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  would  be;  and  the  same  tiling  would  be  true 
with  the  down  current,  if  you  run  into  it.  ♦ 
.  Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  if  I  understand  your  testimony,  summing 
it  up,  you  believe  first,  in  a  central  head  for  all  aircraft? 

Gen.  MrrcHEix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  second,  you  favor  having  the  officers  in  the 
Aircraft  Division  commissioned  into  tiiat  division  and  that  they 
fhall  remain  there? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Permanently? 

Oen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  No 
matter  what  bill  we  may  bring  out  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  we  will  a^ree  upon  a  certain  number  of  men. 
say  250,000  or  300,000,  or  some  other  number.  Have  you  thought  of 
it  in  percentages,  about  what  percentage  of  tlie  strength  of  the  Army 
should  be  in  the  Aircraft  Division? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  can  not  run  the  thing  essentially  on  peroent- 
oges,  in  so  far  as  its  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  Army  is  concerned. 
The  only  place  you  could  get  down  to  percentages  would  be  in  the 
case  of  observation  aviation.  You  need  one  squadron  per  division, 
and  one  balloon  company  for  observation,  as  shown  by  tlie  results 
obtained  in  this  war.  Pursuit,  bombardment,  and  attack  aviation 
Iwars  no  more  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  Army  than  that  there 
should  be  four  torpedo  boats  and  one  battleship  to  an  Infantry  regi- 
ment. 

Normally,  we  had  three  or  four  divisions  in  a  corps.  Every  time 
you  assemble  those  divisions  into  a  corps,  allow  one  more  squadron  in 
the  corps.  So  far  as  pursuit  aviation  is  concerned,  aviation  with 
which  you  can  force  a  fight  in  the  air,  that  is  dependent  upon  what 
you  may  i-un  into,  and  also  on  having  enough  to  keep  up  your  instruc- 
tion. If  you  have  an  outfit  that  is  too  small  to  give  the  nucleus  of 
instruction  it  does  not  carry  out  the  correct  tactical  ideas.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  bombardment  aviation,  which  throws  heavy  missiles 
for  demolition  purposes,  or  on  things  you  desire  to  attack ;  and  that 
is  also  true  with  attack  aviation,  which  is  organized  to  attack  in- 
fantry or  cavalry,  or  artillery,  or  the  debarkation  of  troops  from 
ships. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  what  I  am  driving  at  is  to  find  out  the  number 
of  people  there  would  have  to  be  in  the  Air  Service  in  order  to  liave 
a  pi-operlr  balanced  Army. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  I  think  the  Curry  bill,  which  provides  for  60,000, 
is  very  good. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  wUl  fix  in  the  law  the  strength  of  the  various 
organizations.  Gen.  Black,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  whatever  force  was  created  9  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  force 


a  percentage  or  7  and  and  Memcal  Corps  men  to  1,000  enlisted 
strength. 

G^  Mitchell.  I  believe  that  is  a  mistake  with  the  Air  Service. 
1  believe  no  matter  whether  you  have  an  Army  of  500,000  or  250,000, 
that  Army  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  garrisoning  the  insular  posses- 
sions and  holding  a  force  here  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
to  local  matters. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  contend  that  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  Army,  whether  the  strength  of  the  Army  is 
250,000  or  500,000  men,  that  the  Air  Service  should  be  of  a  certain 
size  without  regard  to  the  number  of  mea  in  the  other  branches? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly. 

The  Chairman,  Then,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  be  advisable  to 
allow  the  commander  in  chief  to  fix  the  size  of  a  squadron,  with  the 
number  of  men  ? 
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The  Chairuan.  Of  course,  I  take  it,  the  Air  Service  is  a  technical 
eervice? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  It  is  a  combatant  arm  as  distinguished  from  an 
auxiliary  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  special  service.  Under  the  conscripti<m 
act  the  President  was  authorized  to  fix  the  number  of  officers  and 
men  attached  to  any  one  unit  of  special  and  technical  troops.  Do 
you  think  tlmt  worked  out  well  as  regards  the  Air  Service? 

Gen.  MrrcHEix.  I  think  during  the  war  it  was  a  most  excellent 
provision,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  in  that  connec- 
tion. I  remember  vei-y  well  that  the  Secretary  of  War  told  us  you 
i-equired  30  mechanicians  on  the  ground  to  an  airplane.  How  does 
that  matter  stand  at  the  present  time? 

Gen.  MrrciiELL.  You  can  fi^ire  that  all  sorts  of  ways.  It  all 
depends  on  how  many  mechanicians  you  count  that  are  necessary 
clear  back,  even  back  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  at  the  airdrome. 

Gen.  MrrCHEix.  Right  with  the  outfit  on  the  ground,  the  single- 
engine  ships,  you  need  about  eight  men  to  the  airplane. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  is  a  very  material  decrease? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  With  two-engine  ships  you  need  about  12.  In 
the  supply  organizations  behind  the  tactical  organizations  and  in 
the  air  depots  you  need  just  about  double  the  number  of  men  to  keep 
np  the  equipment  and  repair  it  and  salvage  it.  You  need  from  20" 
to  24  men  m  the  advanced  zone,  where  you  are  fighting,  for  each 
ship. 

The  Chairman.  If  such  a  provision  worked  out  well  in  war  time,, 
would  you  change  it  in  peace  time? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  It  resolves  itself  down  largely  to  a  question  of 
the  system  you  are  going  to  use  and  how  much  money  you  can  apply 
to  it.  I  think  Congress  also  wants  to  know  the  people  in  it  and 
their  rank,  and  how  much  money  you  can  spend  on  it.  When  yow 
get  into  a  war  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  lid  off;  in  my  opinion 
you  can  not  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  McKen2sie.  It  seems  to  me  inconceivable  at  this  time  that  at 
an  air  station  where  you  have,  say  20  or  25  machines,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  repaired,  t^at  you  would  have  to  have  12  men  for 
each  machine. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  speaking  of  tactical  nnits.  With  the 
school  unit  you  can  reduce  that  very  greatly,  depending  on  th& 
efficiency  of  the  ships.    You  can  use  about  half  that  number. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  can  not  imagine  how  you  can  keep  that  many 
men  busy  with  that  many  machines. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  act  as  police,  look  after  the  sewers  and 
walks  and  grounds.  You  have  to  employ  a  great  area  of  ground^ 
and  you  have  to  keep  the  service  up  very  carefully.  As  ajnatter  of 
fact,  over  here  we  have  about  80  ships  at  Boiling  Field,  although  a 
great  many  of  them  are  out  of  commission.  We  are  very  much 
undermanned ;  we  have  a  little  over  200  men  there.  They  have  not 
got  their  war  equipment  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  war  equipment  would  i-equirc  you  to  have 
two  planes  on  the  ground  for  every  one  in  the  air? 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  One  plane  in  the  line,  and  the  others  riglit  be- 
hind it.  In  addition  to  an  air[>]ane  squadron  you  must  have  a 
balloon  company  with  the  divisions.  That  is  a  very  important 
element. 

The  CHAmMAx.  How  do  we  stand  with  regard  to  balloon  equip- 
ment? 

Gen.  MrrcHBix.  Very  well ;  our  balloons  are  very  good. 
The  Chaxruan.  Have  we  a  sufficient  force? 

Gen.  MrrcHraiL.  We  are  short  a  few  men  right  now  in  the  balloon 
section,  but  they  can  be  gotten.  What  we  are  short  of  are  trained 
observers.  I  think  our  balloon  outiits  were  very  efficient  during  the 
"war.  What  is  necessary  is  to  get  them  with  the  troops;  they  have 
to  work  with  them  constantly. 

Mr.  James.  You  spoke  about  providing  for  an  industrial  census. 
I  think  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  appeared  befora  the  committee 
who  has  brought  tliat  matter  out.  Have  you  any  particular  plans 
or  suggestions  in  connection  with  that  matter? 

Gen.  MrrciiEijL.  I  think  in  the  organization  of  the  country  into 
military  districts  where  the  personnel  is  registered,  the  same  system 
should  be  applied  to  industries,  generally  speaking. 

The  CiiAiRifAN.  The  national-defense  act  provided  for  that,  did 
it  not? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  I  think  that  provided  for  that;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tliere  is  a  provision  in  the  national-defense  act 
for  that  very  tiling. 

Mr.  James.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  some  new  suggestion. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  This  is  my  idea  about  it:  Take  the  case  of  the 
Allis-Chalmers  plant  at  Milwaukee.  That  i.s  a  great  producing 
plant  for  steel  and  iron  things.  Suppose  we  decided  that  was  a 
plant  capable  of  manufacturing  cannon,  and  that  they  could  use, 
as  they  can,  most  of  the  tools  that  they  have  there;  but  that  in  addi- 
tion to  that  thej  needed  a  certain  number  of  dies,  jigs,  etc.  Those 
could  be  stored  in  a  safe  place,  so  that  when  the  time  came,  when  the 
necessity  arose,  they  could  use  them  with  the  rest  of  their  machinery, 
and  have  the  drawings  of  the  articles  they  are  supposed  to  manu- 
facture and  proceed  with  their  manufacture,  and  you  would  know 
how  much  thoy  could  tuni  out  in  case  they  had  to.  The  other 
things  would  be  handled  in  the  same  way,  motor  cai*s,  airjilanes, 
.small-arms  factories,  and  things  of  that  sort.  It  is  not  very  difficult 
when  you  get  to  estimating. 

The  Chairman.  Section  120  of  the  national-defense  act  covers  the 
matter,  but  onl^  during  war  or  the  imminence  of  war.  Tour  sug- 
gestion is  that  It  be  started  in  peace  times? 

Gen.  MrrciiEix.  After  war  is  started  you  are  going  to  have  to  do 
that  anyway.  The  important  part  of  it  is  in  peace  tune.  After 
war  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  MnxER.  You  say  you  are  infavor  of  universal  training? 

Gen.  MiTCHEix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLLra.  That,  according  to  your  estimate,  would  mean  about 
750.000  men  a  year? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  class  that  would 
come  in. 

Mr.  MiLUiB.  You  sp<^e  furth^-  of  having  at  least  six  months' 
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Oen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  years  would  you  have  that  run  over  ? 

Gen.  MjTciiELL.  One,  in  this  country,  as  conditions  are  now.  Not 
that  that  would  produce  perfect  soldiers,  but  if  we  got  that  I  would 
allow  them  to  come  back  in  case  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  is  fundamental.  Would  you  have  those  750,000 
younp;  men  all  trained  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  in  companies 
and  battalions,  or  would  you  have  a  portion  of  them  assigned  to  the 
special  services? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  would  have  them  assigned  to  special  services 
in  accordance- with  their  characteristics. 

Mr.  Miller.  Take  the  750,000  young  men  you  would  get  in  each 
year.  Would  you  have  a  certain  number  of  them  assigned  to  the 
Aviation  Service? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLij;i{.  And  a  certain  number  assigned  to  the  Artill^^,  to 

the  Cavalry,  etc.  ? 
Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  would  segregate  those  young  men  and  put  them 
around  among  the  different  branches  of  the  service  rather  thau 
have  them  go  to  a  pure  school  of  Infantry  ? 

Gen.  MitciieijL.  Yes,  sir;  I  would,  'fhey  ought  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  disciplinary  instruction. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  would  get  that  if  you  divided  them  among  these 
different  branches? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  would  get  it,  and  also  get  a  great  deal  of 
vocational  training. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  a  question  that  has  not  been  touched  yet  by 
this  committee. 

I'he  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  James  brought  out  that  question  vou 
spoke  of  which  you  say  has  not  been  touched.   Mr.  James  a^ed 

the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  what  the  word  "classi- 
fication "  means  in  a  certain  part  of  the  bill.  They  testified  that  it 
meant  assignment  or  detail  of  certain  of  the  men  to  the  Cavalry, 
certain  of  the  men  to  the  Artillery,  and  certain  of  the  men  to  the 
Coast  Artillery,  etc. 

Mr.  Mn.LRR.  Then  I  was  mistaken;  I  did  not  recall  the  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  James  went  over  it  very  fully.  I  think  you 
were  in  the  hospital  at  that  time.  We  are  very  glad,  however,  that 
yon  are  able  to  give  us  your  presence  at  these  hearings  now. 

General,  is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

(ien,  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  General. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Foulois,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  in 
regard  to  aviation  in  the  Army. 

Maj.  Foulois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you 
would  like  to  have  me  discuss,  but  during  the  past  two  months  I 
have  been  collecting  data  along  the  libes  which,  in  my  opinion,  cover 
a  great  many  of  our  trials  and  tribulations  during  the  past  10  or  11 
years  in  aviation,  ever  since  I  have  been  connected  with  it.  since 
its  birth  in  1908.  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  legislation 
here  in  Washington  for  the  last  two  mon^,  especially  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  committee  in  connection  with  aviation,  whichTx 
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think,  proceeded  before  the  House  Military  Committee  started  to 
take  up  the  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  Senate  discussions  on  aviation  as  applied 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Army,  as  outlined  in  Senate  bill  2715, 
and  the  coordinate  discussions  on  Senator  New's  bill,  I  have  tried 
to  draw  up  answers  as  far  as  possible  to  a  great  many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  brought  out  before  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee. I  have  here  a  statement  which  covers  a  great  deal  of  the 
discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  read  it  I  think 
it  would  give  you  a  great  deal  of  information  that  you  probably 
would  not  get  oy  questioning. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  proceed. 

Mai.  FoTJiiOis.  What  I  have  here  refers  principally  to  the  bills  as 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  It  refers  to  the  Senate  bill  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Army,  which,  as  I  understand,  is  the  same  as  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  House,  so  any  reference  to  the  Senate  bill  I 
presume  will  apply  to  the  same  bill  you  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  H.  R.  8287? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir.  In  submitting  this  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  endeavor  to  put  this  matter  before  you  in  the  way  a 
flying  man  feels  about  this  whole  proposition.  I  have  been  attached 
to  this  work  ever  since  it  was  born  in  1908,  have  spent  my  own  money 
and  risked  my  own  life  year  after  year  in  connection  with  this  work, 
and  I  have  always  endeavored  to  try  to  build  aviation  up  as  a 
national  asset.  It  has  been  a  mightv  job. 

In  presenting  this  matter  I  feel  that  I  am  expressing  my  own 
opinions,  based  on  10  or  11  years'  practical  experience  in  aviation 
and  21  ^ears*  service  in  the  Army,  and  I  think  in  presenting  the 
matter  in  this  wav  I  will  cover  a  great  many  points  that  I  know 
you  are  trying  to  find  out  about. 

Future  military  and  industrial  preparedness  in  my  opinion  is  one 
of  the  big  issues  which  confronts  the  United  States  to-day.  The  use 
of  aircraft  during  the  recent  war  has  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
in  future  wars  aircraft  will  play  a  part  second  only  to  the  infantry. 
In  order  that  the  United  States  may  be  properly  prepared  for  future 
wars  special  attention  must  be  accorded  the  use  of  aircraft  and  its 
development  in  time  of  peace  should  be  expedited  in  every  possible 
wav,  even  at  the  expense  of  other  departments  if  necessary. 

As  a  future  weapon  of  offense  and  defense  it  ranks  second  only  to 
infantry,  and  in  the  consideration  of  future  measures  for  national  de- 
fense or  in  the  formulation  of  a  military  policy,  the  relative  importance 
of  aircraft  as  compared  to  other  military  weapons  should  be  given 
most  serious  and  tnoughtful  study. 

In  any  study  involving  aircraft  it  should  be  thoroughly  realized 
that  it  is  still  a  very  expensive  arm  and  the  most  technical  and  diffi- 
cult service  of  all  military  services  to  organize,  equip,  train,  main- 
tain, and  operate. 

The  war  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  Revolutionary  War 
is  a  continuous  story  of  war-time  extravagance  and  extreme  peace- 
time economy.  The  present  conditions  of  the  world,  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  war,  point  straight  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  must 
look  to  its  military  and  industrial  preparedness  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Confronted  with  an  inevitable  reaction  toward  extrrane  peace- 
time economy,  how  will  it  be  possible  to  build  up  s^h^tt  ^^QPl^f- 
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tary  weapon  as  aircraft?  It  is  absolutely  absurd,  in  my  opinion,  to 
imagine  that  the  public  will  stand  for  a  large  standing  Army  or  a 
large  standing  Air  Service  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense 
involved. 

How  can  the  aircraft  industry  be  best  developed  in  the  interest  of 
future  preparedness  with  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  Government? 

In  my  opinion  it  can  be  most  effectively  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

By  consolidation  of  every  aircraft  activity  now  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  under  one  central  department  of  the  Government,  and 
under  one  responsible  head. 

By  fostering  and  encouraging  to  the  limit  the  use  of  aircraft  for 
nonmilitary  and  commercial  service,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
practically  every  type  of  aircraft  developed  for  nonmilitary  and  com- 
mercial service  can  be  swiftly  adapted  to  military  service. 

By  continuing  the  military  and  naval  development  and  use  of 
special  tvpes  of  aircraft  not  especially  suited  for  nonmilitary  and 
commercial  service. 

How  can  this  policy  be  put  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  delay ! 
In  my  opinion,  by  the  prompt  enactment  into  law  with  slight  modi- 
fications of  the  propasc-d  bill,  S.  2695,  now  befora  the  Senate  Mili- 
tar\'  Committee. 

"The  Chairman-.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there.  That  bill  that  you 
have  just  cited  bv  number  is  reallv  the  bill  introduced  bv  Senator 
New? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

In  advocating  this  action  I  um  fully  acquainted  with  the  problems 
involved  and  also  fully  aware  of  the  opposition  which  has  developed 
against  this  proposed  bill,  especially  in  the  War  Department. 

Is  this  opposition  justified?  Or  can  the  War  Department  point  to 
a  satisfactory  and  efficient  stewardship  of  military  aviation  during 
the  past  11  yeai"s  which  warrants  a  just  cause  for  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  have  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  future  development  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States? 

Based  on  a  practical  experience  in  Army  Aviation,  ever  since  its 
birth,  in  1908.  I  can  franklv  state  that  in  my  opinion  the  War  De- 
partment has  earned  no  rignt  or  title  to  claim  further  control  over 
aviation  or  the  aircraft  industrj'^  of  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  our  entrance  into  the  war,  on  April  6,  1917,  I  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  so-called  $640,000,000 
aviation  bill.  The  fimdamental  policy  behind  that  bill  covered 
two  most  essential  features: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  Air  Service  needs  of  the  war. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  future  of  aviation  ^d  the  aircraft  industry 
after  the  war. 

What  have  we  to  show  to-day  for  the  future  of  aviation  and  the 
aircraft  industry  of  the  United  States?  On  November  11,  1918, 
we  had  a  wonderful  industry,  developed  under  most  adverse  con- 
ditions. To-day  it  is  so  thoroughly  wiped  out  that  if  we  were  calle<l 
upon  to-morrow  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  service  in  Mexico  it 
would  take  at  least  six  months  or  a  year  to  efficieirtly  equip  an 
expedition  with  up-to-date  aircraft 
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On  November  11.  1918,  we  had  thousands  of  well-trained  flying 
men  whom  the  English,  Fi*ench,  and  Italians  admit  had  no  supe- 
riors in  the  air.  To-day,  those  men  are  scattered  to  the  four  comors 
of  the  earth,  disgusted,  disheartened,  and  thoroughly  disillusioned 
as  to  the  glories  of  patriotic  service  in  the  United  States  Anny. 

Looking  at  the  aviation  in  the  United  States  to-day  from  a  broad 
national  and  intei-national  viewpoint,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  have 
mighty  little  to  show  for  the  time  and  expense  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  development  and  use  of  aviation  during  the  past  11 
years. 

Wliy  have  we  so  little  to  show  for  the  time  and  money  spent? 
And  who  is  re.sponsihle  for  this  poor  showing?  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing statements  niav  throw  a  little  light  on  these  questions. 

The  greater  part  o^  the  development  and  use  of  aviation  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  11  yeai-s  has  been  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  War  Department.  Tn  view  of  this  fact,  I 
frankly  staite  that  in  my  opinion  the  War  Department  through  its 
policy-making  body,  the  General  Staff  of  the  Ai-my,  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  present  unsatisfactory,  disorganized,  and  most 
critical  situation  which  now  exists  in  all  aviation  matters  through- 
out the  United  States, 

In  my  opinion  the  situation  is  so  critical,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  present  physical  condition  of  the  aircraft  industry,  that  I 
nm  inclined  to  believe  that  no  matter  what  restoratives  are  used, 
the  patient  will  probably  die  on  your  hands,  or  at  the  most,  will  only 
be  saved  througn  the  application  of  prompt  and  most  drastic  treat- 
ment. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for  drastic  and  immediate 
steps  in  connection  with  salvaging  the  existing  wreckage  of  Air 
Service  personnel  and  material.  I  would  like  to  set  forth  a  brief 
account  of  the  aviation  stewardship  of  the  War  Department,  as  I 
have  seen  it  during  the  paiit  11  years  and  from  these  statem«its 
let  you  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  competent  or  even  willing  to  assist  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  aviation  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  future  military 
importance;  or  whether  in  the  interests  of  aviation,  commercial, 
civil  and  military,  it  would  be  better  to  take  aviation  awav  from 
the  War  Department  and  put  it  under  some  department  wliere  it 
can  be  developed  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

The  Chief  of  Statf  of  the  Army,  in  his  testimony  l>efore  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  Mav  29.  1919,  in  the  hearings  on  the 
Army  appropriation  bill,  1920,  said  : 

The  Air  Service  is  ii  giriit  ht^  iinii,  ii  fmirtli  arm  of  eqmil  importance  with 
the  other  branches  of  tlie  scrvfct*,  imrl       propose  to  biit!<I  that  up  If  we  can. 

The  above  statement  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  clearly 
implies  that  the  Air  Service,  on  account  of  its  military  importance, 
should  be  placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
service,  and  that  the  General  Staff  proposes  to  build  it  up,  if  possi- 
ble, to  its  proper  place  in  the  Military  Establishment.  The  above- 
quoted  statement  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  when  thoroughly  studied, 
holds  forth  a  wonderful  promise  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  strug- 
gling during  the  past  10  years  to  bring  aviation  up  to  somewhere 
near  its  rightful  place  in  our  mDitary  family. 
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Let  US  see,  however,  how  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  plans  to 
go  about  this  buiklin^  up  of  the  Air  Service  as  promi^d  bv  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  You  have  had  presentexi  to  you  a  proposed  bill 
(S.  2715)  to  reor^nize  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  United 
States  Army,  a  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  August 
4. 1919. 

The  sections  of  that  bill  (S.  2715)  which  directly  affect  the  Air 
Service  are  herewith  extracted  and  quoted  as  follows: 
Section  14,  page  14,  lines  4  to  7,  inclusive : 

Skc.  14.  Air  Service. — The  Air  Service  shall  cousist  of  one  major  general, 
one  brigadier  general,  22  colonels,  45  lieutenant  colonels,  126  majors   *    *  * 

Section  31,  page  27,  lines  14  to  25,  inclusive;  page  28,  lines  1  to  8, 
inclusive: 

Sec.  31.  Appointment  of  f)fficers. — Hereafter  all  appointments  of  officers  In 
gradm  below  that  of  brigadier  general  shall  be  hjr  commission  in  the  Infantry. 
Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  one  of 
the  corps  of  the  Medical  Department,  or  as  chitplaln,  band  leader,  or  professor 
ftt  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  Those  now  commissioned  In  said 
branches  will  continue  under  existing  commissions;  ul!  now  otherwise  com- 
missioned will  be  recommlssionetl  with  their  present  grades  and  dates  of 
rank  In  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps 
of  Engineers,' as.may,  in  each  case,  be  directed  by  the  President. 

Officers  for  duty  in  the  branches  herein  authorized  and  In  which  officers  are 
not  commissioned  shall  be  obtained  by  temporary  details  from  among  officers 
v>t  corresponding  grades  In  other  branches;  but  no  officer  below  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  shall  be  detailed  to  duty  detaching  him  from  the  branch  In 
which  permanently  connnl^loned  for  more  than  four  years  In  any  period 
of  six  years,  except  In  time  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities. 

Section  53,  page  42,  lines  10,  11,  and  12,  another  section  which  re- 
fers to  the  Air  Service : 

AH  laws  providing  that  details  of  officers  as  aids  to  general  officers  or  on 
nviatlbn  duty  shall  carry  advanced  rank  are  hereby  r^»ealed. 

The  above-quoted  extracts  from  the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715)  taken 
in  their  entirety  are,  in  my  opinion,  dii-ectly  opposed  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Cliief  of  Staff  and  the  policy  announced  by  him  when 
he  said  on  May  29, 1919,  that : 

"  The  Air  Service  is  a  great  big  ami,  a  fourth  arm  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  we  propose  to 
build  that  up,  if  we  can." 

Instead  of  building  up  the  Air  Service  in  accordjaice  with  tho 
policy  announced  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  there  has  been  placed  before 
Congress  by  the  War  Department  proposed  legislation  which,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  an  exactly  opposite  effect 
and  will  place  the  Air  Service  in  a  decidedly  subordinate  position 
with  less  dignity  and  a  lower  status  than  that  acorded  in  the  same 
bill  to  the  Dental  Corps,  the  Veterinary  Corps,  or  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  In  ether  wonts,  this  bill  places  the  Air  Service  under  the 
"  detail  "  system,  which  will  result  in  creating  a  service  without  per- 
manency and  with  a  constantly  shifting  personnel,  who  would  hardly 
be  in  the  Air  Service  long  enough  to  learn  the  names  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent tools  and  instruments  (to  say  nothing  of  their  efficient  use) 
before  they,  by  law,  would  have  to  give  up  their  work  and  try  some- 
thing else.  The  "  detail  "  system,  if  applied  to  the  Air  Service,  will, 
in  my  opinion,  soon  r^ult  in  a  high  state  of  inefficiency,  with  maxi- 
mum expenditure  of  public  funds  and  maximum  waste-pi  equipment. 
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Let  me  go  further  in  connection  witli  section  31  of  this  proposed 
bill  heretofore  quoted,  and  further  illustrate  tlie  efforts  of  the  authore 
of  tliis  bill  not  only  to  put  the  Air  Service  in  a  subordinate  position 
but  also  to  effectively  prevent  the  flying  officei-s  from  having  a  voice 
in  the  control  of  the  Air  Service  affairs.  In  otlier  words,  to  effect-  . 
ively  keep  the  practical  Hying  oflicei's  in  the  subordinate  grades  with 
no  chance  wliatsoever  to  have  a  voice  in  the  formation  and  estab- 
llslunent  of  future  Air  Service  policies. 

This  carefully  pi-epared  attempt  to  push  the  practical  flying  offi- 
cers into  the  background  is  clearly  exposed  in  lines  1.  2,  3,  and  4,  on 
page  28,  and  lines  10,  11.  and  12,  page  42,  of  this  bill  (S.  2715),  and 
which  are  again  quoted  as  folows:  Page  28  (reading)  : 

"  Officers  for  duty  in  tlie  branches  herein  authorized  and  in  whrch 
officers  are  not  commissioned,  shall  be  obtained  by  temporary  details 
from  among  officers  of  corresponding  ^ades  in  other  branches." 

Page  42  (reading) :  "All  laws  providing  that  details  of  officei's  ar. 
aides  to  general  officers  or  on  aviation  duty  shall  carry  a<lvanced  rank 
are  hereby  repealed." 

If  the  above-quoted  extracts  of  the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715)  ri*c 
enacted  into  law,  this  is  wluit  will  happen: 

Not  one  practical  flying  offiter  in  the  United  States  Army  will  be 
eligible  to  nil  any  one  of  the  22  vacancies  for  colonel,  as  contemplated 
under  section  14  of  this  proposed  bill. 

Only  two  practical  flying  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  will 
be  eligible  to  fill  the  45  va<  ancies  for  lieutenant  (olonel  as  cuiitcm- 
plated  under  sei  tion  14  of  this  proposed  bill. 

Not  one  practical  flying  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  will  be 
eligible  to  fill  one  of  the  12G  vacancies  for  major  as  <  ontemplated 
under  section  14  of  this  proposed  bill. 

In  other  words,  191  of  the  193  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  colonel, 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  major  in  the  Air  Service  would,  under  the 
law,  have  to  be  filled  by  inexperiens-ed  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels, 
and  majors  from  the  Army  at  large. 

If  the  foregoing  extracts  of  the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715)  have  the 
slightest  prospect  of  being  ever  enacted  into  law,  I  recommend  that 
the  following  clause  be  added  to  section  31  of  that  bill:  r; 

Provided,  however,  Tliat  all  offlcei^  above  ttic  prnde  of  ciiptain  detailed  for" 
daty  In  the  Air  Service  sbal!  be  required  to  niialify  a.s  pilots  In  the  Air  Servira 
iind  l»e  required  to  i>articipnte  lii  regular  and  frequent  aeiiiil  lligbta.    .  . 

If  this  clause  is  insei'ted  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  the  grades  of 
colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  major  in  the  Air  Service  will  not  l)e 
very  popular  with  the  aspirants  from  other  branches  of  the  service. 
[Laughter.] 

I  will  go  still  further  and  state  that  in  my  opinion  if  Congress 
ever  enacts  into  law  the  above-quoted  extracts  of  bill  S.  2715  tlie 
United  States  Army  will  lose  approximately  99  per  cent  of  its  Regu- 
lar Army  flying  officers  now  on  duty  in  the  Air  Service,  either  by  re- 
quest to  be  reassigned  to  their  original  branches  of  the  service  or  by 
outright  resignation  from  the  United  States  Army. 

To  further  illustrate  the  policy  of  the  Genei-al  Statf  in  «onne;  tion 
with  its  plans  for  the  subordination  of  the  Air  Service,  I  wis)i  to 
<niote  an  extract  from  a  statement  submitted  on  August  9,  1919,  by 
Hie  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  to  the  Senate  Military  Subc  ommittee 
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in  its  liearinjis  on  S.  2715  August  8,  1019,  lost  line,  page  02,  and  fii-st 
four  lines,  page  {>.">.  part  2,  iiearings  before  the  ^>ub.omn)ittee  ott 
Military  Affairs.  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  fii-st  session  (reatUng) : 

WI)IU>  r(>coKiif»tn^  tlie  gnnxt  flelil  of  wurk  wlilcli  Ib  tilieud  of  tlie  Air  Servlc« 
imd  Hitiiiitthif!  its  urg*"!!!  neeil  for  proper  ilevclopiiient,  the  War  I'lani*  DiTfsion 
il'jt-s' not.  )m)ifn-e  that  sitecitil  (*oii»;l(U>riition  8hnul<I  lie  ncronled  to  the  snTvlce 
111  (i.iikiuK  H  n HP|M>rtliii)iiient  at  the  expense  of  the  other  ariiiii. 

If  tlie  foregoing  statements  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  are  terefuUy 
exaiiiiiH'd  il.  will  \w.  st'on  that  the  AVar  Plans  Division  of  the  (ieneral 
Staff  has  conio  out  with  a  policy  which  in  spirit  is  diaiuetri  ally  op- 
posed to  thi'.  spii  it  of  the  liolicy  annonmed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  in 
liis  testimony  Iwfore  the  liouse  Military  Affairs  Committee  on  May 
iO,  lOIi),  in  the  hearings  on  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  1»20,  when 
hvt  said : 

Till'  Air  Servii-f  is  ii  ^rt'iit.  liijr  iiriii,  ii  foiirlh  jirin,  of  e<niiil  hnpurtiinre  witii 
the  othpr  brHni-lies  of  the  servfi-e,  and  we  projMise  to  iiiiild  Hiat  up  If  we  am. 

Why  does  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff  believe 
that  special  consiileration  should  not  be  accoi'ded  the  Air  Service  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  arms? 

\  can  think  only  of  the  following  reasons  which  could  influence 
this  poiicy-nijiking  body  of  the  Army  to  make  such  a  statement: 

That  the  proportion  of  Air  Service  troops  to  the  entire  Army,  as 
outlined  in  the  propoi^ed  bill — S.  2715 — is  sufficient  to  meet  the  niili- 
thry  needs  of  the  United  States, 

That  if  a  larger  proportion  of  Air  Service  troops  is  authorized, 
the  country  and  Congress  will  not  approve  of  the  additional  cost, 
and  the  only  alternative  would  be  to  make  a  proportionate  reduction 
in  the  Infantry,  Cavalrj',  Field  Artillerj\  ana  other  branches  of  the 
Military  Establishment  m  order  to  neutl^lize  the  cost  to  the  country. 

in  answer  to  the  first  i-eason,  that  the  propoi  tion  of  Air  Service 
troops  to  the  rest  of  the  Army  is  sufficient  to  mei  t  the  military  needs 
of  the  United  Stiites.  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  no 
time  during  the  ontire  war  did  the  combat  gi*ound  troops  of  the 
Ame-rican  Kxpeditionary  Forces  have  sufficient  air  ti-oops  to  meet 
even  50  per  rent  of  the  recjuirements  of  the  combat  ground  troops. 

This  tact  not  only  applied  to  the  .\merican  Expeditionary  Forces 
but  also  applied  e(|ually  as  well  to  the  individual  air  forces  of  our 
Allies. 

Every  military  power  in  lb"  wovl  1  t  i-dav  except  our  own  fully 
appn^ciates  the  fart  that  the  military  use  of  aircraft  has  heretofore 
iieen  confined  almost  entirely  to  dcfonsivp  u  e.  The  offensive  use  or 
destructive  use  of  aircraft  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  was  only  just 
beginning  its  development  due  to  limitations  o:i  production  of  aero- 
planes and  engines. 

Every  militarj*  iM>wer  in  the  world  to-day  except  our  own  is  meet- 
injf  this  new  phase  of  military  development  by  (oncentrnting  all  of 
its  aircraft  activities  under  i>'H'  co»iI",.|  i,v  concentrating  on  the 
development  of  large  typo-^  of  aircraft  for  commercial  use  in  time  of 
peace,  knowing  full  well  that  each  and  every  one  of  these  large  types 
of  aircraft  can  be  converted  into  a  military  weapon  within  48  hours 
in  time  of  war. 

It  is  therefore  contended  that  the  proportion  of  Air  Service  troops 
to  the  rest  of  the  Army  as  authorized  and  proposed  by  the  War  Plans 
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Division  of  the  General  Staff  in  the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715)  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  meet  the  future  military  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  further  contended  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  depend  for 
future  military  preparedness  upon  tlie  Air  forces  of  the  Regular 
Army,  such  forces  should  be  at  least  eaual  in  numerical  strength  to 
the  J'ield  Artillery  branch  of  the  Anny;  that  is,  between  three  to 
four  times  its  present  proposed  strength,  or  approximately  65,000  to 
70,000  officers  and  men. 

That,  in  my  opinion  is.  what  they  are  going  to  need  if  they  are  to 
have  an  adequate  Air  Service ;  and  if  they  are  going  to  hare  a  big 
standing  Army  they  have  got  to  have  something  of  greater  propor- 
tions than  they  have  figured  on  so  far. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  majority  of  military  experience  in 
the  United  States  Army  will  ngi-ee  with  the  foregoing  statements, 
but  there  are  just  two  obstacles  in  the  way  to  the  building  up  of  a 
large  Air  Service  in  the  Army — first,  the  Congress  of  tm  United 
States;  second,  the  United  States  Army. 

This  brings  up  the  second  probable  reason  why  the  Wnr  Plans 
Division  of  the  General  Staff  doi?s  not  recommend  special  considera- 
tion be  given  tlie  Air  Service  at  the  expense  of  the  other  arms. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  existing  eco- 
nomical and  financiiil  conditions  which  confi-ont  the  counti-j*,  can 
hardly  be  asked  at  this  time  to  create  an  Air  Service  for  the  Army  of 
tt  size  adequate  to  nioet  the  future  military  needs  of  the  country, 
unless  retrenchment  is  made  in  another  branch  or  branches  of  the 
militaiy  service.  This  is  tlie  second  obstacle,  the  Army  itself,  which 
opposes  the  development  of  an  Air  Service  "at  tlie  expense  of  the 
other  arms."  Such  action,  of  course,  would  mean  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  numerical  strength  of  all  other  branches  and  depart- 
ments which  vitally  affects  promotion,  which,  as  Congress  well  knows, 
is  a  very  delicate  question  at  all  times  in  the  Army. 

Why  shouldn^  each  and  every  branch  and  department  of  the 
United  States  Army  be  proportionately  reduced  in  order  that  the 
Air  Service  be  promptly  brought  up  to  its  place  in  the  military 
family,  where  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Anny, 
and  every  other  military  authority  admits  it  properly  belongs? 

We  seem  to  forget  that  we  have  at  tliis  veiy  date  approximately 
y,000,000  well-trained  fighting  men  in  the  United  States,  whose  mili- 
tary usefulness  can  be  counted  upon  for  at  least  five  years.  We  also 
seem  to  forget  that  there  is  an  enormous  store  of  war  materials  avail- 
able and  on  hand  to  properly  equip  these  5,000,000  men. 

But  where  are  the  aeroplanes  and  balloons  which  would  be  needed  "i 
Where  are  the  pilots  and  observei-s?  The  aeroplane  and  balloon  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  through  lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Army  and  their  unwillingness  to  "  accord  special 
consideration  to  the  Air  Service  at  the  expense  of  the  other  arms," 
has  been  wiped  out  and  can  only  be  rebuilt  in  two  logical  and  eco- 
nomical ways.  First,  by  creating  a  separate  department  of  aero- 
nautics, and,  failing  this,  by  compelling  the  other  branches  of  the 
military  service  to  accept  a  proiwrtionate  reduction  in  their  numeri- 
cal strength  and  allot  an  increased  personnel  and  an  increased  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  the  Air  Service. 
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If  this  was  the  Qrst  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Army  to  show  its  reactionary  attitude  toward  the  development  of 
aviation  in  the  United  States,  it  might  he  excused.  This  is  not  the 
first  att^pt,  however.  Identical  reactionary  clauses  as  appear  in 
the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715)  were  also  written  into  the  proposed  bill 
(H.  K.  14560),  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Dent  (by  request)  on  January  16,  1919. 

You  can  go  back  to  the  struggle  in  June  and  July,  1917,  when  tho 
so-called  $640,000,000  aviation  bill  was  presented  to  the  Army  War 
College,  and  after  approximately  six  weeks  of  discussion  the  War 
College  in  secret  session  disapproved  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
provided  for  tho  machinery  to  carry  into  effect  tlie  enormous  pro- 
gram as  ccHitemplated,  and  that  bill  would  never  have  been  enacted 
mto  law  ezcQpt  for  the  fact  that  Congress  itself  called  for  the  pro- 
posed draft  of  the  bill  and  passed  it  over  the  disapproval  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

You  can  go  back  over  the  entire  history  of  aviation  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  you  will  not  find,  to  my  knowledge,  one  single  case 
on  record  where  a  General  Staff  officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
has  contributed  to  the  technical  or  mechanical  development  of  avia- 
tioh  in  tho  United  States  Army.  In  other  woi^s,  the  Air  Service 
of  the  United  States  Army,  frwn  its  birth  in  1908  to  the  present 
date,  has  been  developed  in  its  entirety  by  the  officers  and  men 
actively  engaged  in  this  work,  and  through  no  assistance  on  the 
part  or  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army. 

There  has  been  no  military  air  policy  in  existence  from  the  offi- 
cial birth  of  aviation  in  the  United  States  in  1908,  up  to  May  29, 1919, 
when  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  officially  nnnounced  before  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  that : 

The  Air  Service  Is  a  great  big  arm,  a  fourth  arm  of  equal  iQiportance  with 
the  other  branchos  of  the  service,  nnd  we  propose  to  build  that  up,  If  we  can. 

And  the  above-quoted  policy  is  already  a  dead  issue  as  the  result 
of  the  more  recent  statement  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  when  he  in- 
formed the  Senate  Military  subcommittee  on  August  8,  1919,  that 

the 

*  *  *  war  plans  division  does  not  believe  that  special  consideration  should 
be  accorded  to  the  service  In  making  a  rcfwpoitionment  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  arms. 

The  General  Staff  of  the  Army  is  the  policy-making  body  of 
the  Army  and,  either  through  lack  of  vision,  lack  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, or  deliberate  intention  to  subordinate  the  Air  Service  needs  to 
the  needs  of  the  other  combat  arms,  it  has  utterly  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  military  value  of  this  new  military  weapon  and,  in  my 
opinion,  has  utterly  failed  to  accord  it  its  just  place  in  our  military 
family. 

The  Genera!  Staff  of  the  Army  should  have  appreciated  10  years 
ago  the  fact  that  the  aeroplane  was  a  thousand  ^ears  behind  the 
development  of  aU  other  military  weapons,  and  that  in  order  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  same  state  of  development  with  existing  military  weapons 
the  Air  Service  would  have  to  be  given  every  encoura^ment  and 
every  possible  precedence  over  other  branches  of  the  service  in  order 
that  it  might  take  its  proper  place  in  line  with  the  other  combat 
services. 
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If,  during  the  period  between  1908  and  1916,  the  Air  Service  of  the 
Army  had  had  the  fullest  sympathy  and  assistance  from  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  Army,  and  had  occasionally  been  given  special  pref- 
erence, strictly  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  military  value,  there  is  riot 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  United  States  Army  would  have  had  an 
Air  Service  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  April  6, 1917,  at  least  as  effi- 
cient as  the  Air  Service  of  either  England  or  France  at  the  time  they 
entered  the  war. 

The  operation  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  ever  since  its  birth 
has  involved  duties  approximately  90  per  cent  of  which  are  technical, 
mechanical,  and  industrial,  and  only  10  per  cent  of  which  can  be 
classed  as  strictly  militaiy.  This  classification  of  duties  will  always 
remain  the  same  in  the  years  to  come.  Is  it  thought  conceivable 
that  by  the  subordination  of  the  practical  flying  officers,  as  now 
contemplated  in  the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715),  that  Siis  90  per  cent  of 
Air  Service  duty  can  be  effectively  or  intelligently  governed  by  a 
General  Staff  inexperienced  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  practical, 
technical,  mechanical,  and  industrial  problems  which  have  heretofore 
been  home  almost  entirely  by  the  practical  flying  officer? 

Is  it  conceivable  that  the  inexperienced  colonels,  lieutenant  col- 
onels, and  majors  (191  in  all),  who  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
bill  (S.  2715)  must  be  detailed  to  the  Air  Service,  and  upon  whom 
will  fall  the  brunt  of  organization  and  development,  can  effectively 
and  intelligently  solve  the  innumerable  technical,  mechanical,  ana 
industrial  problems  involved  ? 

Such  a  prospect  for  the  future  of  military  aviation  is  hiconceiv- 
able,  and  1  can  not  believe  that  any  sane  business  man  with  an  ounce 
of  intelli^nce  would  listen  to  such  a  proposition  for  a  minute. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  acquire  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
aviation  and  its  problems,  and  that  is  to  live,  eat,  and  sleep  with  it, 
day  in  and  dav  out.  You  can  not  learn  the  aviation  trade  oy  a  cor- 
respondence scnool  course  or  by  stuffing  your  brain  full  of  theoretical 
knowledge. 

To  illustrate  this  fact,  let  me  relate  my  .first  lesson  received  from 
the  late  Wilbur  Wright,  when  the  Wright  brothers  were  demonstrat- 
ing their  machine  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  over  10  years  ago.  I  was  one 
of  the  three  officers  originally  selected  to  receive  instruction  on  the 
first  machine  purchased  by  the  Gk)vemment,  and  had  been  cram- 
ming my  head  full  of  theory  from  a  lot  of  books.  I  continually 
postered  the  Wright  brothers  with  theoretical  questions  until  one  day 
Wilbur  Wright  asked  me  what  I  had  been  reading,  I  told  him 
everything  1  cotdd  lay  my  hands  on  in  connection  with  aviation. 
He  turned  and  pointed  to  their  aeroplane  and  said, Throw  vour 
books  away  and  go  and  get  your  hands  dirty  on  that  machine." 

A  General  Staff  officer  or  any  other  officer  can  not  intelligently 
oiganize,  maintain,  or  operate  an  efficient  Air  Service  unless  he 
thoroughly  knows  the  practical  side  of  the  technical,  mechanical, 
and  industrial  problems  involved,  and  in  making  this  statement  I 
want  to  say  that  it  is  based  on  11  years  of  practical  experience  in 
every  phase  of  aviation  organization  and  development,  militaiy, 
technical,  mechanical,  and  industrial. 

During  my  years  of  service  on  aviation  woik  I  have  heard  many 
high-ranking  officers  of  tibe  Army  frequently  refer  to  aviators  as 
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being  "temperamental  as  prima  donnas,"  "too  young  for  their 
rank,"  "lacking  in  discipline,"  etc.  I  have  always  reseated  these 
remarks  and  always  will.  In  connection  with  these  remarks  I  wane 
to  bring  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  every  officer  concemed  in  the 
making  of  Air  Service  policies  the  following  most  vital  fact,  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  not  given  its  due  consideration,  and  that  is  this : 
.  The  military  aviator  in  time  of  peace  is  constantly  performing  his 
duty  under  the  threat  of  death,  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in  the  opera- 
tion of  his  machine.  Ko  other  oranch  of  the  military  service  in  time 
of  peace  is  required  to  operate  under  such  conditions. 

The  natural  law  of  self-preservation  is  still  in  existence,  and  when 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations  are  proposed  which  on  their  face  clearly 
sliow  that  their  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
Air  Service  personnel,  with  a  resultant  increase  of  danger  to  the  life 
and  limb  of  the  aviator,  the  aviator  is  going  to  protest  and  protest 
most  vigorously. 

There  has  been  several  upheavals  in  the  Air  Service  in  the  past 
solely  on  account  of  this  same  disregard  for  the  life  of  the  aviator, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  futui'e  upheavals  and 
protests  whenever  tlie  aviator  feels  that  due  and  serious  considera- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  designed  to 
govern  his  daily  life  and  his  service. 

Flying  is  not  a  theory  to  those  of  us  who,  in  the  early  days  of 
aviation,  trusted  to  God,  and  hoped  thiit  we  would  always  land  right 
side  up. 

Flying  is  not  a  theory  to  those  of  us  who,  with  the  Mexican  puni- 
tive expedition  in  1916,  flew  in  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  and  on  account 
of  inferior  types  of  aeroplanes  actually  had  to  fly  with  inadequate 
clotliing  in  order  to  curry  gasoline  sufficient  to  reach  our  objectives 
and  return  safely. 

Flying  is  or  was  no  theory  to  the  pilot  in  France  shot  down  by  the 
Hun,  just  because  his  machine  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  or 
because  his  machine  gun  was  defective.  Nor  was  flying  a  theory  to 
the  pilot  in  France  shot  down  in  flames,  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
protected  gasoline  tank. 

These  little  items  of  the  day's  work  of  a  pilot  are  not  theories,  but 
cold,  merciless,  and  deadly  facts,  and  they  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  the  aviator  is  inclined  to  question  the  policies  formulated  for  the 
goN'emment  of  his  daily  life  in  time  of  peace,  especially  if  those 
policies  are  liable  to  directly  increase  the  danger  to  his  life  and  limb. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  foregoing  facts,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  practical  flying  officers  who  have  been  risking  their  lives 
for  tlie  past  11  vears  in  the  development  and  use  of  this  new  military 
ffeapon  are  so  Keenly  anxious  to  see  aviation  and  aircraft  develop- 
ment taken  away  from  the  Army  and  placed  under  a  set>arate  con- 
trol where  each  and  every  individual  identified  with  this  new  art 
will  l)e  able  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  its  fullest  de- 
velopment without  further  restrictions?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a 
few  of  us  dare  to  risk  the  charge  of  insubordination  to  our  superior 
authority  and  the  possible  charge  of  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order 
and  military  discipline  in  order  that  our  cause  may  be  heard? 

I  have  been  in  the  Army  21  years,  and  no  human  being  can  accuse 
me  of  a  single  act  of  insubordination  or  dislopalty  to  my  superiors 
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<luring  that  period  of  time.  If  any  of  mv  foregoing  sUitements  can 
be  construed  as  insubordinate  or  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  iriiH- 
tai-y  discipline,  then  I  am  ready  to  stand  before  any  military  court 
in  the  land  without  feAV  or  favor  to  take  my  chances  of  punishment 
in  a  cause  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  develop  and  go  ahead  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  impetle  its  progress. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  testifying  before  this  committee  stjitcd  that  he  wel- 
comed the  broadest  criticism  of  the  bills  that  are  before  the  military 
committees  of  Congress,  so  that  I  take  it  you  are  simply  living  within 
that  promise  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  MiixER.  And  furthermore,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  that  no  officer  (;oiild 
possibly  suffer  by  reason  of  giving  such  views. 

The  Cmairhax.  Yes;  he  stated  that  no  officer  would  be  pvmislied 
for  a  frank  and  free  expression  of  his  views  of  the  bills  that  are 
pending. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  will  state.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  prepared  most  of 
this  before  that  statement  was  made,  and  I  fully  intended  to  bring 
it  out  whether  such  a  statement  had  been  made  or  would  be  made. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  as  a  result  of  lack  of  policy,  lack  of 
vision  and  lack  of  practical  knowledge,  the  General  Staff,  as  the 
governing  and  policy-making  body  or  the  Army,  has  failed  in  the 
past  to  properly  appreciate  the  military  value  of  Air  Service,  and 
that  in  view  of  existing  policies,  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  future 
for  the  development  of  aviation  in  the  United  States  Army.  In 
making  this  statement,  I  have  taken  into  fidl  consideration  the  prob- 
ability that  the  future  control  of  military  policies  will  pass  larirely 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  acquired  tlieir  ex])erience  in  the  field 
during  the  recent  war.  In  my  opinion,  the  General  Staff  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  consisted  of  many  of  the  most  efficient  and  most  experi- 
enced officers  the  United  States  Army  has  ever  produced,  in  so  far  as 
their  knowledge  and  ability  in  handling  groimd  troops  was  con- 
cerned. Even  these  men.  as  efficient  and  as  capable  as  they  are,  are 
not,  in  my  opinion  equipped  with  the  necessary  practical  knowledge 
of  aviation  to  form,  from  their  own  knowledge  of  aviation,  an  effi- 
cient and  workable  policy  for  the  future  development  of  aviation  and 
the  aircraft  indastry.  If  these  officers,  through  their  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  the  practical,  technical,  mechanical  and  industrial  features 
of  aviation,  are  unable  of  their  own  knowledge  to  draw  up  and  oper- 
ate a  practical  policy  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  Air  Service,  tnen- 
what  hope  does  thei-e  exist  for  the  future  expansion  of  aviation  along 
practical  lines?  As  late  as  March,  1919,  after  war  had  ceased,  on 
the  Western  Front,  the  General  Staff,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  drew  up  a  tentative  policy  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Army.  In  this  policy,  it  was  stated  that  the  Air  Service  was  so  now 
and  undeveloped  that  it  would  have  to  be  made  the  subject  of  future 
study  or  woras  to  that  effect. 

When  the  most  experienced  General  Staff  officers  the  American 
Army  has  ever  produced  admit  that  after  nearly  five  years  of  war,  they 
are  unable  to  announce  a  future  policy  for  the  Air  Service,  the  situa- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  can  be  considered  mighty  serious,  and  from  fho 
practical  aviator's  viewpoint,  mighty  hopele^. 
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Those  men  are  the  best  men  we  have  in  the  Army  to-day  from 
the  Genera]  StaflT s  standpoint  who  could  draw  up  a  service  policy. 

Based  upon  past  experiences,  past  pei-foimanceSf  and  upon  the 
present  policy  of  the  General  Staff,  that  the  interests  of  the  other 
combat  arms  will  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  aviation^  I  see 
no  definite  a».sin-ance  for  adequate  future  development  of  military 
aviation  in  the  United  States  Army,  if  such  a  policy  is  adhered  to. 

The  Chairman.  General,  was  there  an  Air  Service  member  of  the 
staff  over  on  the  other  side? 

Maj,  FociiOis.  We  had  several  Air  Service  officei's  attached  to  the 
General  Staff  over  there,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  some  of  our  younger 
officers  and  most  of  their  work  as  I  recall  did  not  involve  matters  of 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  probably  were  not  consulted  when 
that  statement  was  issued. 

Maj.  FoDLOis.  To  my  recollection,  they  were  not.  Even  if  they 
had  been,  in  my  opinion,  they  would  not  have  represented  the  best 
experience  as  to  our  needs  in  drawing  it  up. 

Under  peace  conditions  and  imder  the  natural  reaction  from  nec- 
esHary  war  extravagence  to  inevitable  peace-time  economy,  it  is  ab- 
solutely absurd  in  my  opinion  to  think  that  the  United  States  Army 
can  build  up  an  adequate  and  efficient  Air  Service  unless  some  sac- 
rifices are  made  on  the  part  of  the  other  combat  arms  of  tJie  Military 
Kstablishraent. 

The  present  General  Staff,  by  its  announcement  of  a  policy  which 
prote-cts  the  other  branches  of  the  Military  Establishment  to  the 
prejudice  of  tlie  Air  Service,  and  by  its  efforts,  through  proposed 
legislation  to  effectively  subordinate  the  Air  Service  to  tne  other 
branches  of  the  Army,  leaves  just  one  logical  alternative,  in  my 
opinion,  whereby  the  future  development  of  civil,  commercial,  and 
military  aviation  and  aircraft  may  still  survive  and  still  gain  its 
proper  place  in  spite  of  the  reactionary  attitude  of  the  policy-mak- 
ing body  of  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States. 

That  alternative  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  creation  of  a  department  of 
aeronautics  as  an  additional  executive  department  of  uie  Govern- 
luent,  wherein  all  aviation  activities  and  all  aviation  interests  may 
be  brought  together  under  one  responsible  head,  and  coordinated, 
developed,  and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country,  as  a 
whole,  and  not  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
Government. 

During  my  U  years  of  service  on  aviation  I  have  continuously 
pleaded  for  a  fair  imd  just  hearing  in  the  case  of  the  military  avia- 
tor versus  the  War  Department,  and  have  always  insisted,  to  the  best 
of  niy  ability,  on  having  the  aviation  problems  presented  to  the 
Army  in  their  true  light.  To  show  how  aviation  is  not  presented 
in  its  true  light  to  the  Army,  let  me  quote  a  telegram  recently  sent 
broatlcast  throughout  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ex- 
pression of  military  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  creating  a  depart- 
ment of  aeronautics.  This  telegram  is  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum 
dated  August  21,  1019,  from  ftie  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division 
of  the  General  Staff  to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  and  is 
quoted  as  follows: 
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UEUOftAHOUlC  FOB  THE  ADJUTAKT  OBHBBAL  OF  THE  ARHY. 

'Subject :  Cabinet  posltloii  of  r>epiirtiiipiit  of  Aeronautics^ 

1.  Tlie  Secretary  of  War  directs  timt  a  telegram,  In  substiince  as  follow**,  l>e 
sent  to  officers  as  Indicated  in  the  lust  pariigrnph  of  tliis  memorandum: 

"Bills  have  been  Introduced  In  Congress  to  establish  a  Department  of  Aero- 
nautics as  a  Cabinet  position,  which  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  aeronautics,  Including  the  purchase,  manufacture,  maintenance,  and  produc- 
tion of  all  aircraft  for  the  United  States  arid  to  perform  all  duties  heretofore 
iisslgnert  to  the  War,  l*08t  Offlce,  and  Navy  Departments  In  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  aviation.  It  contemplates  transfer  to  the  Aeronautical  Dt^partment 
■all  ofBcefl,  bureaus,  etc.,  heretofore  conducted  under  War.  Navy,  and  Post  Office 
,I)cfiartiuent8,  and  provides  In  fact  for  an  independent  fighting  force  coordinate 
Hitli  the  Army  and  Navy,  having  complete  charge  of  training,  discipline,  and 
everything  in  connection  with  an  air  force.  In  time  of  war  and  at  such  otJier 
times  as  the  President  may  direct,  units  of  aviation  will  be  assigned  to  Array 
and  Navy  for  training  in  time  of  peace  and  for  battle  in  time  of  war  in  such 
numbers  as  the  President  may  direct,  during  which  period  such  personnel  will 
l)e  under  complete  control  of  the  branch  to  which  assigned.  From  your  expe- 
rience In  past  war,  telegraph  your  opinion  as  to  advisahiUty  of  such  new  de- 
4)artment  to  Director,  Air  Service. 

"  Hauus." 

2.  The  foregoing  message  is  to  be  sent  to  the  following  officers  now  in  the 
"Cnlted  States: 

Those  who  commanded  divisions,  corps,  or  armies  In  battle. 
Chiefs  of  staff  of  corps  and  armies. 

Chief  of  staff  and  assistant  chief  of  staff,  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Chlefi*  of  sections  of  the  general  staff,  Amprlcan  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Chiefs  of  Air  Service  of  first  and  second  armies,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Chief  of  Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Chief  of  staff  of  Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

W.  «.  Haan, 
Mafor  General,  General  Staff, 
Director,  M'ar  Plans  Dii-i»ion,  A.  O.  of 

In  quoting;  the  foregoing,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  violating  military 
<li,scipline  or  military  ethics  in  submitting  this  memorandum  to  your 
t'ommittee,  as  it  has  gone  broadcast  throughout  the  Anuy  for  tlie 
express  purpose  of  getting  the  military  viewpoint,  and  the  results 
■of  the  circulation  of  the  above  telegram  will  no  doubt  be  reported 
to  your  conunittee  as  representing  the  best  military  opinion  available 
in  the  United  States. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  foregoing  memorandum  shows  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Paragraph  1:  "Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Aeronautics  as  a  Cabinet  position."'  This 
statement  as  worded  is  misleading  and  not  entirely  established  bv 
fact.  The  "bills"  referrefl  to  are  no  donbt  the  bills  S.  2693  and 
H.  H.  7925,  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  hy 
Senator  New  and  Congressman  Curry,  respectively.  The  bill  H.  E. 
T925  probably  fulfills  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  above-quoted 
words  as  regards  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet  position.  The  bill  S. 
12693  in  its  present  form  does  not  create  a  "  Cabinet  position.'' 

The  foregoing  memorandum,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  present  a 
fair  and  complete  analysis  of  the  aviation  problem,  in  that  it  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  military  side  of  aviation,  which  is 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  aviation  Problem. 
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The  foregoing  telegram  sent  bi-oadcast  throughout  the  countiy 
makes  no  mention  of  the  industrial,  technical,  mechanical,  e  onomi- 
tal.  national,  and  international  problems  which  are  involved  and 
which  must  be  taken  into  fullest  consideration  before  an  intelligent 
answer  can  be  submitted.  No  instruction  is  given  to  the  officers  to 
whom  this  telegram  is  sent  to  take  into  considei-ation  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  univei'sal  military  training  or  the  probable  effect 
of  tlie  profHiseJ  league  of  nations  on  the  future  development  of  air- 
craft. In  otlier  words,  about  00  per  cent  of  the  aviation  problem 
has  been  omitted  from  the  foi*egoing-quoted  telegram,  and  therefore 
would  probably  not  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  officers  to 
whom  the  forogoing-quotod  telegram  was  sent.  A  clear  and  full 
statement  of  the  (  a.se  would  have  been  presented  to  tliese  judges  if 
the  following  had  been  added  to  the  above-quoted  telegram : 

III  siibuilttirif;  ycnir  reply  tiikt>  into  full  ronsideriition  the  uetHls  for  uialn- 
taiiiiiij;  itn  ariwiunti*  iiircriil't  imlusiry  in  ttie  I'liited  States;  tlie  teclmlcal.  ine- 
(■haiiic-:il,  nnil  iniliisttial  pniblfiiis  involved  in  tlie  (lovetii)uiieiit.  nmlnteiitiiice, 
ami  repair  oi'  iitrciiift  ;  the  iidvaiitajres  (ir  ilisadvinitaires  wliicli  will  rcKult  In 
(-(iniiei'iioi)  witJi  iiverlieiid  ex|H'iises  hy  i-unsolUlalioii  of  all  air  activities  now 
beiMK  carried  on  hy  tlu'  Cfiverniiu'iit :  wlietlier  cir  not,  iti  your  opinion,  aviiitlon 
will  I'uiU'tion  with  ;;reati-r  or  less  elTici<-n<-y  in  eoiniection  with  international 
coniinerc-e.  If  coiisutidiitefl  uniler  a  central  mntrul,  whether  or  not,  in  your 
opinion.  It  would  function  under  a  (vnti-al  control  witli  pivater  or  lens  efflelency 
in  connection  with  ttnch  inteniationn)  prol>leuiB  as  may  arise  out  of  the  proiiosetl 
leuKiie  of  nations ;  and  aUtve  all.  tnkc  into  consideration  tlie  necessity  for  n 
readjustment  t»f  the  Military  ]Ostal)Iislnnent  on  aceount  of  pea<'e-tlaie  economy. 

If  the  foregoing  prol)lcms  had  been  prt'seiitcd  to  the  Army  at 
large  alon^  with  tlie  strictly  military  problem,  I  am  sure  that  the 
offiiers  to  wlioui  the  foregoing  toltgram  was  sent  would  do  some 
mighty  serious  thinking  before  tlit^y  dictated  their  replies.  As  tiiese 
problems  were  not  presented  to  the  Army  at  large  I  feel  that  I  can 
safely  predict  that  75  per  cent  of  the  answers  received  by  the  War 
Dupai-tment  will  be  in  opijosition  to  the  creation  of  a  department  of 
aeronautics. 

The  Chairman.  "Will  it  disturb  you  if  I  ask  you  at  this  point 
what  your  opinion  is  regarding  a  Cabinet  member  on  aeronautics? 

Maj.  FoiiLois.  ily  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  It  is  immaterial 
to  me  how  it  is  run  or  who  runs  it  if  we  can  get  it  all  together  under 
one  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  smt  in 
the  Cabinet? 

Maj.  FOuLois.  In  the  interests  of  aviation  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mighty  fine  thing,  but  I  think  we  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to 
have  some  good  executive  in  chaise  of  every  air  activity  in  the 

country. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion performs  a  very  large  work.  It  is  an  independent  department. 
It  is  not  repi*esented  by  a  member  in  the  Cabinet.  And  there  are 
numerous  other  independent  activities  of  the  Government  that  are 
not  represented  in  the  Cabinet. 

Maj,  FouLois.  I  think  the  department  of  aviation  could  go  on  per- 
fectly normally  and  with  much  greater  progress  under  one  separate 
liead  whether  that  head  is  in  the  Cabinet  or  whether  simply  as  the 
head  of  an  executive  department  of  the  Government.  That  is  all 
we  are  after  on  this — to  get  everything  put  under  one  responsible 
head.  DigitizGdbyGoOgfe 
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It  will  be  noted  in  the  foregoine  telegram  that  of  all  the  officers 
to  whom  telegrams  were  sent  only  four  are  Air  Service  officere. 
Of  these  four  only  two  are  flying  officers,  viz,  the  Chiefs  of  Air 
Service  of  the  First  and  'Second  Armies.  The  Chief  of  Air  Service, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Air 
Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  are  not  flying  officers,  and 
to  my  own  knowledge  have  previously  announced  their  views  as 
being  opposed  to  a  depaitment  of  aeronautics.  In  other  words,, 
of  approximately  50  officers  to  whom  this  telegram  has  been  sent 
only  two  of  them  are  practical  flying  officers. 

No  opportunity  to  my  knowledge  has  been  offered  to  the  practical 
flying  officers  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  on  duty  at 
schools,  on  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  various  departments,  and 
on  active  service  on  the  border  to  present  the  practical  flying  officers* 
viewpoint.  Only  a  limited  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  the  prac- 
tical flying  officers  on  duty  in  Washin^n  to  present  their  viewpoint. 
One  opportunity,  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge,  was  offered 
on  August  22,  when  approximately  20  flying  officers,  including  my- 
self, were  called  before  a  board  of  officers,  acting  under  official  orders 
from  the  War  Dej>artment.  This  board  was  composed  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Haan:  Maj.  Gen.  Menoher,  Director  of  Air  Service;  Maj.  Gen.  Coe, 
and  Maj.  Gen.  Snow,  Artillery  officers;  and  Col.  Gorrell,  military 
aviator,  Air  Service,  as  recorder. 

In  presenting  the  viewpoint  of  the  practical  flying  officer,  I  was 
limited  to  approximately  20  minutes,  the  officer  who  followed  me  was 
limited  to  approximately  15  minutes.  The  remaining  officers  were 
limited  to  approximately  10  minutes.  All  officers  were  examined 
in  approximately  3§  hours.  My  examination  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
milita,ry  application  of  aircraft  to  the  needs  of  the  Army,  and  how  it 
would  be  influenced  by  the  creation  of  a  department  of  aeronautics. 
About  5  minutes'  discussion  was  had  on  the  industrial,  mechanical, 
technical,  economical,  national,  and  international  problems  involved. 

No  doubt  this  board  of  officers  had  some  perfectl}^  good  reason  for 
limiting  the  time  for  the  hearing  of  the  practical  fl^ii^g  (^ccr*s  view- 
point as  regards  the  advisability  of  creating  a  separate  department 
of  aeronautics,  but  due  to  this  extremely  Timitea  opportunity  for 
fi-ank  discussion,  it  is  iny  opinion  that  the  practical  flying  officer's 
viewpoint  was  not  clearly  and  fully  presented,  and  I  therefore  feel 
justified  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  cover  it  in  detail. 

In  connection  with  the  economical  advantages  or  disadvantages 
which  will  result  if  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics  is  created, 
it  has  been  said  that  there  will  be  increased  overhead  expenses  if 
such  a  department  is  created.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  state- 
ment can  not  be  substantiated  by  fact.  Hei*e  are  a  few  of  the 
items  upon  which  overhead  expenses  can  be  reduced  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  aircraft  activities  under  one  responsible  head  or  con- 
trol: 

Consolidation  of  Army  and  Navy  lighter-than-air  (balloon)  coast 
defense  stations.  Present  Army  and  Navy  plans  contemplate  12 
stations  for  the  Army  and  14  stations  for  the  Navy. 

Consolidation  of  aviation  (heavier-than-air)  stations.  In  this 
respect  you  have  a  typical  example  of  unnecessary  overhead  right 
here  at  your  door.  The  Army  has  a  station  at  Boiling  Field,  the 
Navy  have  their  own  station  in  another  part  of  the  same  1^(J^ 
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of  these  stations  could  be  efficiently  consolidated  and  operated  with 
one  commaiiding  officer  and  staff,  instead  of  two,  as  is  done  at  pres- 
ent. Duplication  of  this  character  also  exists  at  San  Diego  and  at 
Langley  Field,  Va. 

Consolidation  of  preliminary  training  and  training  stations,  thus 
doing  away  with  existing  duplication  and  unnecessary  overh^id  in 
instruction,  executive,  and  adn^inistrative  staffs,  and  salvage  and  re- 
pair facilities. 

Adoption  of  a  standard  uniform  and  pers(mal  equipment  for  offi- 
cers and  men,  instead  of  the  different  types  of  uniform  and  equip- 
ment now  provided. 

Consolidation  of  research  and  technical  development  of  all  types 
of  aircraft  under  one  control,  thus  obtaining  maximum  coordina- 
tion of  effort  and  knowledge  as  well  as  reducing  overhead  expense 
in  operation  and  maintenance  of  separate  experimental  laboratories 
and  experimental  stations. 

Consolidation  of  siif>ply  and  disbui*sing,  thus  reducing  overhead 
in  personnel  charged  with  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

Consolidation  of  all  appropriations  within  one  department  for 
presentation  to  Congress.  An  advantag^e  wliich  in  my  opinion  needs 
no  defense  in  view  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  and  ne&d  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "  budget  sy  stem.'' 

The  foregoing  items  represent  a  most  substantial  saving  in  ex- 
pense to  the  Government,  and  in  view  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
economy,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  war,  they  should  be  given  great 
weight  in  arriving  at  a  decision  in  the  aviation  problem. 

With  reference  to  the  supply  of  aircraft,  it  is  not  known  whether 
it  is  contemplated  that  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes,  airships,  etc.,  shall 
be  a  function  of  the  proposed  central  supply  bureau  now  advocated 
by  the  War  Department.  If  this  is  contemplated,  the  following  re- 
marks apply: 

A  central  supply  bureau  for  the  Army  is  perfectly  feasible  for  all 
branches  of  the  service  whose  equipment  has  become  so  nearly  stand- 
ardized that  the  average  man  has  a  well-informed  idea  as  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  needed. 

This  does  not  hold  true  with  reference  to  aeroplanes  and  aircraft 
equipment.  The  development  and  production  of  aircraft  materials 
is  constantly  undergoing  swift  changes  and  it  is  absolutelv  impera- 
tive that  the  branches  devoted  to  "  Research,  supply,  and  use,^'  be  under 
one  control  if  efficient  results  can  be  obtained.  If  you  concentrate 
the  supply  of  aircraft  material  under  any  other  bureau  than  the  Air 
Service  itself,  you  will  instantly  revert  to  the  condition  which  ex- 
isted during  the  war,  where  tlie  en^neers  of  the  Production  Division 
constantly  disagreed  with  the  engineers  of  the  Aeronautic  Division 
who  represented  the  practical  flying  men  TTiis  disagreement,  ^you 
will  remember,  resulted  in  our  not  receiving  one  single  American 
iigliting  aeroplane  in  Europe  during  the  entire  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that.  General,  pursuit  plane, 
bombing  plane,  or  observation  jalane? 

Maj.  ToiTLois.  I  mean  a  fighting  plane,  a  pursuit  plane;  particu- 
larly a  pui-suit  plane. 

The  Chairmau.  We  have  been  told  by  officers  tliat  bombing  planes 
and  observation  planes  and  pursuit  planes  were  all  Bghting  planes. 
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M&}.  FoULOis.  We  class  them  all  as  service  planes.  They  are  not 
all  fighting  planes.  They  fight  in  self-defense,  just  as  an  individual 
would;  but  the  airman  who  goes  out  primarily  to  fight  has  got  to 
have  special  weapons  to  fight  with. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  The  accepted  fighting  plane  is  known 
technically  as  the  pursuit  plane? 

Maj.  FocLois.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  kind  you  are  referring  to? 
Maj.  FouLois.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  as  not  having  been  received  over  there? 
Maj.  FoDiiOis.  Exactly. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  we  up  to  the  present  time  developed  an 
American  pursuit  plane  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Nothing  except  what  I  believe  was  presented  by 
Gen.  Mitchell  this  morning  to  the  effect  that  our  technical  section 
has  either  built  or  has  in  process  one  or  twa  We  have  none  that  I 
know  of  in  service,  available  for  service. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  we  got  into  trouble  to-moiTow,  we 
would  be  in  just  as  bad  a  position  as  we  ever  were  as  i-egards  pursuit 
planes 9 

Maj.  FouiiOis.  If  we  got  into  double  with  any  first-class  power, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keakns.  General,  if  we  have  not  any  fighting  planes  now, 
how  are  we  going  about  it  to  get  them !  W^e  have  not  appropriated 
money  for  wie  Air  Service.  What  is  your  plan  to  get  fighting 
planes  or  the  necessary  planes  that  you  need  in  time  of  peace  to  to 
prepared  for  war?    What  are  you  going  to  do  to  get  them? 

Map.  FotTLOis.  In  the  first  part  of  my  statemeiit  I  covered  that 
question  generally  by  saying  how  the  aircraft  industry  could  be 
built  up:  Firet,  by  the  consolidation  of  everj'thing  to  get  a  work- 
ing organization  to  do  business ;  secondly,  by  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  nonmilitary  and  commercial  types  of  machines;  thirdly, 
by  continuing  the  military  and  naval  development  and  use  of  special 
kinds  of  aeroplanes. 

Mr.  Kearnb.  How  are  you  going  to  get  private  enterprises  to  go 
into  the  business  of  making  fighting  planes,  when  there  could  be 
only  such  a  limited  market  for  them  ? 

Maj.  FoDLois.  There  is  another-  use  besides  the  military  use,  and 
that  IS  the  sporting  use,  which  will  cause  them  to  go  into  the  fast 
types  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  fighting  plane  will  be  a  different  plane  from 
the  plane  used  for  commercial  purposes,  or  for  pleasure  purposes — 
sporting  purposes  ? 

M&j.  FoiTLOis.  Not  ver^  much.  You  take  the  small-sized  ma- 
ddnes  that  will  be  used  in  racing  or  for  sporting  purposes,  about 
all  you  would  need  would  be  the  addition  of  guns  to  them  for 
fitting  purposes. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Well,  the  bombing  planes? 
,  Maj.  FotTLOis.  With  the  bombing  plane,  for  instance,  you  can  take 
the  Martin  bomber,  to  give  a  concrete  example.  A  number  are 
being  used  by  the  Post  (Mice  Department  to  carry  mail.  They  are 
goin^  to  use  on  that  machine  a  great  many  of  the  military  appli- 
ances that  were  intended  to  be  used  for  bomb  dropping.   The  bomb- 
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dropping  release  they  are  using  to  drop  the  mail.  They  can  ahnost 
use  them  in  military  service  without  any  change,  by  putting  a  mili- 
tary crew  into  them  and  simply  putting  guns  and  bombs  on  them. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Could  these  planes  tised  for  exhibition  flying  pur- 
poses be  readily  equipped  or  hurriedly  equipped  as  fighting  ma- 
-chines,  or  as  bombers  ? 

Maj.  FoiHiOis.  A  great  many  of  them.  For  effective  bombing,  jou 
have  got  to  have  big  planes  and  lots  of  them,  and  the  big  machines 
are  the  ones  that  are  goin^  to  be  a  commercial  asset  to  the  country, 
and  that  is  what  the  countries  abroad  are  doing,  going  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  big  machines  for  commercial  use,  knowing  that  they 
can  quickly  convert  them  to  use  for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  Keahns.  When  you  speak  of  commercial  use,  what  do  you 
■contemplate? 

Maj.  FouLOia.  I  am  going  to  cover  that  later  on  with  what  I  con- 
sider a  whole  lot  of  uses  that  machines  can  be  put  to,  if  you  would 
rather  let  me  cover  that  later. 

Mr.  Gheene.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  as  I  gather  it  you  intend  to 
follow  a  policy  something  along  the  line  of  tnat  devised  for  ships, 
having  the  constructors  of  ships  lay  down  a  certain  type  of  ship  in 
order  to  get  a  subsidy.  That  type  would  be  easily  convertea  to 
war-time  use. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  so  in  general  lines  you  would  stimulate  the  air- 
craft industry  ? 

Maj.  FouLCis.  There  has  been  too  little  teamwork  in  the  develop- 
ment of  aircraft  for  commercial  use  in  my  opinion.  You  must  all 
admit  that  aviation  has  developed  a  lot  in  the  last  10  years.  It  will 
not  get  anywhere  unless  every^body  gets  behind  it  and  pushes  it. 
Thei-e  are  lots  of  uses  for  aviation  that  have  not  been  scratched  yet. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  you  encouraged  the  civilian  world  to  go  on 
with  the  experimentation,  keeping  in  mind  the  military  needs,  and 
in  that  way  enlist  a  great  cooperative  agency  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  greatest  obstacle,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Greene, 
that  has  handicapped  the  development  of  aviation — and  I  cover  it 
more  or  less  later  on — has  been  the  lack  of  teamwork  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Post  Office  and  other  departments 
engaged  in  aviation  to-day.  If  they  would  only  get  together  and 
get  behind  each  other  and  help  eacli  other  on  this  thing  aviation 
would  go  ahead.  But  they  will  not  do  it.  Everyone  is  himng  every- 
thing he  has  from  the  other  fellow.  I  am  going  to  cover  that  more 
or  less  later. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  If  you  are  going  to  try 
to  encour^e  private  use  of  the  aeroplane,  what  is  the  reason  that 
the  War  Department  sold  so  many  of  the  Curtiss  planes  back  to 
the  Curtiss  Co.  ?  A  plane  that  cost  $3^00,  I  understand,  was  sold 
back  to  the  original  owner  for  $450.  Why  not  distribute  those  planra 
out  to  individual  buyers  ? 

Maj.  FouLDXS.  The  selling  of  thc»^t>  machines  took  place  before 
I  returned  from  France,  and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for 
it  personally. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Could  there  lie  any  well-foimded  reason,  if  you 
wanted  the  public  to  use  them  ? 
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Maj.  FouLoia.  Not  in  my  opinion.  I  do  not  sec  any  reason  why 
tbey  could  not  have  been  sold  to  individuals.  I  think  Gen.  Mitchell 
covered  tliat,  more  or  less,  this  morning.  He  mentioned  that  there 
vas  a  possibility  of  killing  a  lot  of  people  by  turning  back  the 
machines. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  Ciirtiss  people  are  going  to  sell  them,  and  for 
$3,200  instead  of  $450? 

Maj-  Fori/)is.  They  will  sell  the  macliines,  and  it  will  not  have 
made  any  difference. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  a  man  had  bought  the  machine  for  $450  he  would 
not  have  been  anv  more  apt  to  kill  people  with  it  than  if  he  buys 
it  for  $3,200? 

Maj.  FoDLOis.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  you  not  say  that  we  did  not  have  a  pui*ynit  plane 
on  the  battle  front  in  France? 

Maj,  FoTTLOis.  Not  an  American  plane. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  what  I  understood.  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain, for  my  benefit,. and  for  the  benefit  of  the  record,  just  exactly 
what  is  the  substantial  distinction  l>etween  a  pursuit  plane  and  the 
othex*s,  anything  more  than  speed. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Speed  and  manageability — ^that  is,  meneuvering. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  the  constiniction  is  there  any  difference?  I  have 
never  been  clear  on  that. 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  pursuit  plane  is  much  more  delicately  devel-' 
oped. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  smaller  plane? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes;  smaller.    It  is  very  accurately  balanced. 
Mr.  Dent.  It  is  a  question  of  speed? 

Maj.  Fouw)i8.  Speed  and  being  able  to  maneuver  it  more  quickly; 
that  is,  turning  it  quickly  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Dent.  How  would  you  determine,  then,  whether  a  plane  is  a 
pursuit  plane,  an  observation  plane,  or  some  other  kind  of  a  plane? 

Maj.  FouLois.  A  pursuit  plane  must  be  able  to  fly  very  rapidly. 
Generally  it  is  a  one-man  machine,  and  carries  a  small  amount  of 
gasoline,  probably  one  or  two  houi"s'  supply.  The  radius  of  action 
of  such  a  machine  is  very  limited.  The  observation  machine,  used 
for  Army  observation,  for  corps  observation,  for  observation  with 
divisions,  or  for  observation  with  artillery,  must  at  least  be  big 
enough  to  carry  two  men  and  a  longer  supply  of  gasoline.  They  must 
be  able  to  have  guns  on  them,  to  protect  themselves,  and  they  have 
got  to  carry  cameras  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  necessa^  equipment 
that  could  not  be  carried  on  a  smaller  machine.  That  is,  the 
observation  type. 

-  Mr.  Dent.  It  is  a  question  of  being  speedy  and  manageable? 
Maj.  FouLOis.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Dent.  Why  is  it  that  that  machine  "was  not  easier  to  obtain 
than  the  other  variety? 

Maj.  FouiX)is.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  production  of  that 
type  in  France  and  England  was  the  rapid  changes  throughout  the 
war — thaX  is,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  difficulties  they  had  over 
there.  The  French  would  bring  out  one  type  of  pursuit  machine  and 
in  a  few  days  a  superior  type  would  appear  from  the  Hun  side,  and 
it  k^t  them  going  all  the  time  making  changes,  and  made  a  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  production.  _  . 
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Mr.  MoKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  the  general  a  question  right  in  thi& 
connection.    Is  it  a  fact  that  you  submitted  an  inquiry  when  you' 
were  in  France  to  the  War  Department  to  ascertain  why  it  was  that 
they  did  not  get  these  planes  over  there  ?   You  did  not  have  them  on 
the  other  side,  and  were  not  receiving  them? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  sent  several  cablegrams.  I  think,  to  that  effect,  yes. 
sir,  regarding  our  needs  in  pursuit  macnines.  The  production  of 
pursuit  machines  in  France— and  in  speaking  of  pursuit  machines  I 
mean  the  real  fighting  machines,  not  the  observation  type  or  the 
bombing  type — ^the  production  of  that  type  of  machines  was  never 
up  to  the  needs  of  France  and  England,  to  their  own  needs,  and 
whatever  we  got,  of  course,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  we 
would  have  to  get  from  them.  They  did  not  have  enough  to  supply  us.. 
Mr.  McKenzib.  Did  you  ever  get  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  to. 


why  the  planes  were  not  forthcoming? 
Maj.  FouLois.  \o,  sir. 


Mr.  Dent.  What  was  the  explanation? 
Maj.  FoFLOis.  In  my  opinion  the  explanation  was  just  this,  that; 
as  far  as  the  %hting  type  was  concerned  our  practical  flying  en- 
gineers and  the  engineers  in  the  production  department  failed  to  get. 
togeUier. 

Mr.  Dent.  They  never  agreed  on  a  type? 

Maj.  FotJLOis.  Never  agreed  on  a  type,  and  never  turned  out  any- 
lighting  type-    The  only  fighting  type  that  they  did  turn  out,  oi"^ 
started  to  turn  out,  was  the  Bristol  Fighter,  and  it  is  my  recollection 
that  when  it  was  tested  they  found  it  could  not  perform  satisfactorily^. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  effort  was  made  and 
a  good  deal  of  time  wasted  in  trying  to  buiM  pursuit  planes  around 
Liberty  engines,  and  it  was  found  out  that  it  would  not  work? 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  is  my  opinion.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  from  hearsay  as  to  the- 
study  and  the  technical  work  that  was  going  on,  that  seems  to  be  s . 
pretty  good  reason — at  least  one  of  the  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pursuit  planes  did  we  acquire  tram 
France,  England,  or  any  other  country? 

Maj.  Fonx)T8.  I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  records; 
are  all  available  in  connection  with  that.   I  know  that  we  had  15 
to  20  pursuit  squadrons  operating  on  the  front  at  the  time  of  the- 
armistice,  all  equipped  with  foreign  types  of  machines. 

Mr.  Keahns.  Squadrons?  * 

Maj.  FocLOTs.  About  25  machines  assigned  to  each  squadron. 
Mr.  Kearns.  And  20  of  them? 

Maj.  FouiiOis.  Roughly,  about  500,  approximately  500  pursuit  ma- 
chiiiies  operating  on  the  front,  as  I  recollect,  on  the  11th  day  of 
November. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  the  squadron  was  18  machines? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  the  original  size  squadron  that  we  stalled' 
out  with  for  observation  work  had  18  machines,  bat  we  added  to  that 
as  a  result  of  experience. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  are  there  in  what  yon  call 
a  wing? 

Ma].  FouiX)i8.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

The  Chairman.  I  undei-stand  that  the  technical  term  used  for  a. 
lumber  of  machines  less  than  a  squadron  is  a  wing?    ^  . 
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Maj.  Foirixus.  No;  less  than  a  squadron  is  called  a  flight.  The 
wing  is  made  up  of  a  nunilwr  of  squadrons.  A-Ve  oppnited  three 
fiij^lits,  as  a  rule,  in  a  squadron.  We  had  25  machines  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  opei-ations  there — 25  machines  to  the  pui-suit  squadron, 
each  flight  being  8  mnchines  and  1  machine  for  the  squadron  com- 
mander. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  commercial  machineH,  such  as 
the  Post  Office  Department  would  probably  use,  beinfr  turned  over  to 
the  War  Department.  Well,  one  of  the  important  things  in  the  con- 
version of  those  machines  would  l>e  in  synchronizing  the  machine 
gun  with  the  i-evolutions  of  the  flying  machine? 

Maj.  KouLOJS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiRsiAN.  Now.  I  am  told  that  one  certain  machine  that  I 
think  was  using  a  Lil>erty  motor  we  could  never  get  to  synchronize 
at  all.   Do  you  i*ememl)er  about  that? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  have  never  heard  about  it.  It  is  probable  that  it 
o(  curred,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  wo  can  synchro- 
nize the  Liberty  engine,  or  a  modification  of  it,  to  utilize  it  in  time 
of  need  so  that  you  could  equip  it  and  put  your  arms  on  it  and  they 
could  go  ahead  without  actually  intei*feri'ng  with  the  commei'cial 
iise  of  the  machine. 

The  Chairmax.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage? 

Maj.  FouLois.  It  would  be  in  line  with  Mr.  Greenes  statement 
there  that  while  we  are  developing  this  thing  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  military  use  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  probably  be  no  disadvantage  to  take  the 
post-oifice  machines  and  synchronize  them  so  that  the  guns  would  har- 
monize with  the  propellor.  It  would  probably  be  no  disadvanta&:e. 
It  would  l>e  an  advantage  to  do  it  in  time  of  peace,  I  suppose,  in  onler 
to  be  ready  in  case  of  war. 

ilaj.  FouLoifl.  It  would  be  an  advantage  for  us  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  war. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  divided,  I  think,  the  fighting  plane  into 
thi-ee  classes — the  pursuit  plane,  the  bombing  plane,  and  the  obser- 
vation plane? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  I  think  you  testified  that  we  did  not  have  any 
American  pursuit  planes  over  there  even  on  the  day  that  the  armistice 
was  signed? 

Maj.  FouiiOifl.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  bombing  planes,  if  any — American  bomb- 
ing planes? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Well,  the  only  type  of  American  service  aeroplane 
that  came  to  France  was  the  De  Haviland  4,  which  several  years  ago 
was  considered  as  an  observation  machine.  It  was  also  used  for 
bombing.  You  could  interchange  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  use  it  either 
for  observation  or  for  bombing,  imd  we  used  our  D.  H.  4s  in  the 
same  way  over  there;  certain  squadrons  were  equipped  for  observa- 
tion work  with  these  machines  and  certain  other  squadrons  for 
bombing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  know  how  many  American  bombing  machines 
or  observation  planes  yon  had  over  there — American  made? 
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Maj,  FouLOis.  I  have  not  tho  exact  figures,  but  I  can  get  the  exact 
figures  without  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Was  there  any  considerable  number  of  them? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  think  we  had  only  two  bombine  groups  of  four  to 
six  squadrons  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Kearns.  About  18  or 20  in  a  squadron: 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Twenty-four  planes — nearly  that — roughly,  about 
150  planes  were  operating  as  bombing  planes. 

Mi:  Kearns.  And  observation  planes  together  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No ;  they  were  solely  confined  to  bombing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  man^^  obsen'ation  planes  did  you  have — Ameri- 
can planes? 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  War  Deijartment  has  furnished  many  of 
those  figures.  I  do  not  remember  just  exactly,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
War  Department  furnished  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Dent.  Some  1,300  or  1,400  American  planes. 

ilaj.  FouLois.  There  wei-e  ([uite  a  number  of  planes  over  there, 
American  planes — roughly,  1,500  planes  without  a  question.  We 
had  them  distributed  all  the  way  front  the  front  back  to  the  rear. 

Mr.  Keakns.  That  is  what  I  thought.  There  was  something  like 
a  thousand  of  them  anyhow.  And  if  they  could  get  you  a  thousand 
observation  planes,  what  wjis  the  i-eason  that  they  could  not  get  the 
American  pursuit  planes,  if  they  could  get  the  others? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  We  did  not  get  into 
manufacturing  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Why  not? 

The  Chairman.  They  had  trouble — that  is  what  they  told  me  at 
the  time — they  had  trouble  developing  the  right  kind  of  a  motor. 
Maj.  FouLois.  Shall  I  go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  please. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  ultimate  acid  test  of  aeronautical  equipment  is 
gi\  en  in  the  field  by  the  practical  flying  officers,  and  if  you  place  sup- 
ply and  production  of  aeronautical  equipment  in  a  department  which 
has  power  to  override  the  practical  suggestions  and  recommendatiouE 
initiated  by  experienced  flying  officers  you  are  going  to  start  trouble. 
Remember  that  the  flying  officer  is  staking  his  life  on  the  equipment 
furnished  him,  and  unless  that  equipment  is  right  he  is  going  to 
protest  most  forcibly.  If  you  place  the  supply  of  aeronautical  equip- 
ment under  the  control  and  direction  of  a  bureau  which  will  handle 
every  conceivable  article  under  the  sim,  from  beans  to  automobiles, 
what  special  attention  do  you  expect  will  be  given  to  the  fostering 


huge  United  States  Army  department  store  would  very  quickly 
land  down  in  the  basement,  and  would  be  ranked  on  the  same  level 
with  the  mechanical  toy  department  instead  of  being  ja^ven  its  right- 
fid  place  alongside  of  the  fighting  branches  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. Whcro  would  this  enormous  supply  bureau  get  its  trained 
men  to  solve  the  intricate,  technical,  mechanical,  and  industrial  prob- 
lems which  arise  daily  in  connection  with  tlic  research,  supply,  and 
use  of  aircraft Will  they  take  theui  from  the  trained  men  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  or  will  thev  go  out  into  civil  life  and  bring  them 
ill  to  carry  on  this  work?    Wherever  they  get  them,  the  Army  and 
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Navy  would  still  be  required  to  maintain  and  operate  complete 
supply  departments  of  their  own,  on  account  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tions necessary  between  the  man  who  o[»erates  an  aeroplane  or  air- 
ship and  the  man  who  buys  them.  And  in  between  these  two  stands 
the  man  who  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  study  of  research  and 
development.  You  can  not  get  efficiency  if  you  separate  any  one 
of  these  three  men.  Therefore,  so  long  as  aircraft  material  continues 
to  make  such  rapid  changes  in  its  development  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  place  the  supply  of  aircraft  material  under  the  control 
of  a  department  which  at  the  best  could  only  devote  a  small  frac- 
tion of  its  time  to  this  most  important  service. 

It  has  been  su^sjested  that  the  foregoing  might  be  a  compromise 
solution  to  the  pi"esent  aviation  problem  whereby  all  matters  relating 
to  pi-oduction,  supply,  and  research  are.  placed  under  one  centrEd 
agency,  leaving  the  Army  and  Navy  services  to  remain  as  at  present. 
Tnis  compromise  will  not  make  for  efficiency.  Such  an  organization 
existed  in  the  Army  Air  Service  at  home  during  the  war  and  it 
failed.  That  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  practical  flying 
engineer  officers  who  represented  the  men  who  were  required  to  fly 
the  machine,  could  not  agree  with  the  engineer  officers  in  the  Supplv 
and  Production  Departments.  You  can  not  separte  supply,  research 
and  use  of  aircraft  and  get  efficient  results. 

The  department  which  buys  aeroplanes  must  depend  upon  the 
practical  engineers  in  the  Research  Department  for  technical  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  plans,  specifications,  tests  and 
inspections.  Both  the  Supply  and  Research  Departments  must  de- 
pend upon  the  practical  flying  officers  in  the  field  who  use  the  aero- 
plant  in  service  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  serviceability  and 
improvement  of  the  aeroplane.  The  man  who  uses  the  aeroplane  in 
service  is  the  final  judge  »s  to  the  fitness  of  aircraft  for  field  service. 
He  also  is  the  man  who  stakes  his  life  i^ainst  the  equipment  fur- 
nished him  by  the  Supplv  and  Research  Departments.  This  fact  is 
frequently  lost  sight  of  by  the  Supply  Department  especially,  and 
when  the  Supply  Department  acts  on  its  own  initiative  as  it  has 
frequently  done  in  the  past,  without  having  fully  consulted  the  Re- 
search Department  or  the  men  who  use  the  aeroplane  in  actual 
service,  trouble  starts  immediately,  and  as  a  rule  tihe  trouble  is  started 
by  the  man  in  the  field  who  objects  to  anyone  playing  with  his  life, 
and  will  not  tolerate  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  incur  no 
risk  to  life  or  limb. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  complete  coordination  of  supply, 
research  and  use  can  be  efficiently  obtained,  and  that  is  by  their  con- 
solidation under  one  central  control  where  if  a  disagreement  arises 
between  either  of  the  three  departments  concerned,  a  decision  can  be 
immediately  rendered  which  will  be  binding  on  all  departments. 

It  has  been  stated  before  the  Senate  Military  Subcommittee  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  by  other 
!  high  ranking  officers  of  the  Army,  that  full  military  efficiency  can 
^  not  be  secured  between  ground  troops  and  air  troops  unless  the  air 
troops  train  and  operate  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  strictly 
under  the  military  control  of  the  Army  commander,  or  words  to  that 
effect  Statements  such  as  the  above  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
United  States  Army,  are  based  purely  upon  theory,  and  can.  not  bp 
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substantiated  by  any  facts  within  my  knowledge  and  practical  ex- 
perience since  the  birth  of  aviation  in  the  United  States  Army.  As 
previously  stated  the  entire  development  of  aviation  and  its  pmctical 
application  to  training  and  operations  with  our  Army  during  the  past 
ten  Tears  of  peace  and  war,  has  been  developed  and  applied^  by  prac- 
tical flying  officers  and  not  by  General  Staff  officei*s  or  by  Army, 
corps,  or  division  commanders  in  the  field.  This  being  a  fact,  it 
should  be  perfectly  evident  that  the  great  number  of  trained  and 
experienced  personnel  now  available  in  the  United  States  both  in 
and  out  of  the  service  are  fully  competent  to  continue  the  future 
efficient  military  and  nonmilitary  development  and  operation  of 
aircraft  along  practical  and  efficient  military  lines. 

Full  military  efficiency  depends  upon  one  most  vital  factor  which 
has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  regard  to  Air  Service  work 
with  the  Army  during  the  past  10  vears,  and  that  factor  is  called 
"team-work."  Let  mc  state  most  frankly  that  up  to  the  present 
dato  there  has  been  an  almost  complete  lack  of  team-work  between 
the  air  man  and  the  Army,  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Army 
officers  as  a  class  are  utterly  ignorant  of  90  per  cent  of  the  air 
man's  problenis.  This  utter  ignorance,  especially  on  t3ie  part  of  the 
higher  ranking  Army  officers,  frequently  found  ex{)ression  during 
our  service  in  France  in  the  issuing  of  omers  which,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  absolutely  failed  to  t-ake  into  consideration  the  limitations 
in  the  use  of  the  aeroplane.  In  other  words,  the  air  man  was  often 
not  consulted  as  to  whether  he  was  capable  of  carrying  out  his 
ordei-s,  but  was  often  ordered  to  carry  out  his  mission  regardless 
of  the  jwssible  mechiinical  or  other  technical  obstacles  in  the  wa^. 
The  air  man  knows  wliat^  he  can  do  and  what  he  can  not  do,  and  in 
many  instances,  especially  during  the  recent  hostilities  in  France,  the 
air  man  endeavored  to  inform  his  superiors  not  in  the  Air  Service  as 
to  the  limitations  of  his  equipment  with  a  result  that  the  inexpe- 
rienced superior  usually  danmed  the  aeroplane  and  the  Air  Service 
man  and  in  so  doin^  not  only  failed  to  make  full  military  use  of  the 
Air  Service,  but  also  utterly  defeated  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Air  Service  to  secure  intelligent  and  helpful  team-work. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  you  had  a  separate  organization  for  aero- 
nautics there  would  have  to  be  coordination  between  the  Army  and 
the  air  men? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Absolutely;  and  I  contend  that  we  can  get  better 
coordination  if  we  have  the  separate  organization.  I  will  bring  that 
up  a  little  later,  with  quite  a  little  discussion  on  the  qu^ion  of  co- 
ordination. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JfiLLER.  Are  the  practical  flying  men  of  the  Army  them- 
selves agi'eed  on  the  type  of  a  pursuit  plane? 

Maj.  FoxJLOis.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  offliand. 

Mr.  Miu^.  Or  on  the  kind  of  engine  that  should  go  into  such  » 
plane  ? 

Maj.  FoxTLOis.  T  think  pretty  well,  as  far  as  we  know.  The  onlv 
thinpf  that  the  practical  flying  man  wants  is  to  get  the  best  outfit 
he  can. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  there  not  the  same  differrace  among  the  flying 
men  as  to  the  kind  of  raigine  as  between  the  automobile  racers? 
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Maj.  FoTiLois.  Yes. 

Mr.  MnjiEs.  Well,  how  are  you  going  to  get  ii]^}rovements  until 
the  flying  men  are  agreed  on  the  type  of  pursuit  plane? 

Maj.  FouiiOis.  As  far  as  my  experience  for  the  last  10  years  has 
gone,  we  have  generally  taken  the  men  that  we  know  are  the  most 
esperienced ;  that  is,  we  have  picked  out  men  who  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about,  and  formed  boards,  and  conducted  exhaustive 
tests,  and  from  these  tests  we  determine  the  best  types  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  not  some  of  your  practical  nying  men,  when 
you  did  do  that,  condemn  your  machine  and  say  it  was  not  worth 
anything  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes;  but  after  more  experience,  I  think  that  would 
not  be  the  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.   What  I  am  trying  to 

fet  at  is:  I  am  in  harmony  with  you,  but  I  am  wondering  if  there  is 
armony  among  the  flying  men  as  to  the  type  of  plane. 
Maj.  FouLOis.  As  far  as  we  know  we  have  followed  other  people's 
development  of  the  aeroplane  and  constantly  study  it.  Our  tech- 
nical men  try  to  keep  up  with  every  new  type  there  is  in  the  world, 
and  take  them  and  go  ahead  and  work  out  our  own  ideas  and  test 
them  out  in  service.  During  these  tests  both  the  young  men  and 
the  older  men  are  employed  on  the  work  and  through  their  experi- 
ence we  get  a  consensus  of  opinion  or  a  majority  of  opinion;  al- 
though, we  can  not  expect  to  get  unanimity  of  opinion  on  anything 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  not  even  as  to  jackkniv^ 

Mr.  Greene,  This  being  a  progressive  science,  you  have  no  point 
of  rest  at  which  you  can  arrive  at  a  verdict. 
Maj.  FocTLOis.  No;  we  are  reaching  out. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  meant  your  engineers  and  flying  men  and  not 
the  Army  engineers. 
Maj.  FouiX)i8.  I  mean  our  practical  flying  men. 
Mr.  Miller.  And  your  technical  branch  I 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes;  all  through  the  Air  Service.  Of  course,  we 
have  the  assistance  of  men  who  do  not  fly,  in  a  technical  way,  but  the 
final  test  has  to  be  made  by  the  men  who  by  experience  can  determine 
whether  tlie  type  is  right  for  service,  which  is  the  acid  test. 

In  further  connection  with  team-work  between  the  air  men  and  the 
Army,  one  very  important  fact  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Army  and  that  is  the  fact  that 'the  Air  Service  to-day  contains 
a  great  many  trained  military  men  with  from  10  to  20  years' 
miHtary  .service  and  I  contend  that  these  men  with  their  combined 
military  and  air  knowledge  and  experience  are  more  competent  to 
visualize  and  solve  the  air  needs  of  the  Army  than  the  Army  itSelf. 
These  experienced  military  air  men  have  spent  years  in  hopeless 
efforts  trying  to  get  the  Army  to  cooperate  with  the  Air  Service,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  past  failures,  I  can  only  see  one  way  to  get  effi- 
cient team-work  and  that  is  through  the  establishment  of  an  a^ncy 
independent  of  Army  control  with  sufficient  power  and  authority  to 
compel  team-work  if  necessary.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  on  frec^uent  occasions,  in  discussing 
the  Amraican  Air  Service  development  m  France,  said  that  what  he 
wanted  from  the  Air  Service  was  "results"  and  results  are  what 
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the  United  States  Army  of  the  future  has  a  right  to  demand  and  to 

expect. 

The  United  States  Array  will  get  results  from  the  Air  Service  if 
the  Air  Service  is  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  under  the  guid- 
ance of  practical  experience  instead  of  theory. .  A  tair,  just,  willing, 
and  sympathetic  opportunity  for  the  Air  Service  to  produce  results 
has  never  been  evidenced,  from  my  experience  of  the  past  11  years, 
and  I  doubt  whether  results  can  l>e  obtained  in  the  next  10  years  if 
the  Air  Service  is  required  to  continue  its  struggle  for  existance 
under  Army  control. 

Intelligent  and  sympathetic  "teamwork"  of  all  elements  in  a 
military  machine  is  al^lutely  essential  to  the  success  of  military 
operations.  Let  me  illustrate  a  condition  of  affairs  which  arose 
in  Europe  durinjo^  the  recent  war,  which  fully  illustrates  the  in- 
efficiency and  difficulty  of  efficient  teamwork  between  the  Army  and 
Navy  under  the  present  aviation  system  in  the  United  States.  This 
condition  of  affairs  referred  to  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing official  cablegrams  sent  and  received  by  the  Chief  of  Air  Serv- 
ice, American  Emeditionary  Forces  during  April  and  May,  1918. 
These  cablegrams  nave  special  reference  to  the  acute  military  situa- 
tion as  it  existed  in  Europe  immediately  after  the  start  of  the  bis 
enemy  offensive  in  March,  1918.  They  specially  illustrate  the  lack 
of  teamwork  between  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Service  in  securing 
Liberty  engines.  And  they  also  show  how  disastrous  this  lack  of 
teamwork  would  have  been  if  prompt  steps  had  not  been  taken  to 
meet  tiie  situation.  [Reading:] 

[CaUe  No.  1039,  received  hy  Commander  In  Cblet  A.  8.  V.  ApM  S,  1918.] 

No.  108&-R.   April  4,  19ia  ConfldenOal. 

Paragraph  1.  It  is  at  present  estimated  that  production  of  Liberty  engines 
np  to  June  30  will  amount  to  3.256,  Including  those  already  delivered.  Of 
this  amount  734  have  been  allotted  to  Navy,  leaving  2.522  to  be  divided  between 
Army  Aviation  Service,  British,  French,  Italian,  and  Ordnance  D^artment 
for  tanks.  It  is  estimated  that  probable  production  of  combat  planes  re- 
quiring Liberty  engines  up  to  June  30,  will  amount  to  1,430,  Including  52^ 
Bristol  Fighters,  004  De  Haviland  4's,  10  Handley-Pftgp.  To  equip  these  planen 
wll!  require  2,174  Liberty  engines. 

Paragraph  1.  Subparagraph  A.  Great  Britain  has  requested  OSO  engines^ 
France  6  engines,  Italy  6  en^nes.  Ordnance  Deiwrtmott  for  tanks  600  engines 
to  be  delivered  at  the  factory  prior  to  Jtme  30.  Total  requirements  3,665, 
total  shortage  1,143,  French  and  Italian  representatives  here  state  they  will 
make  additional  request  for  Liberty  engines  as  soon  as  tests  now  being 
made  In  France  are  completed.  British  representatives  state  that  If  a  total 
allotment  of  080  en^nes  be  given  them  they  can  probably  furnish  certain 
fully  equipped  machines  for  our  squadrons  In  France.  Request  that  you 
advise  us  what  allocation  we  should  make  of  available  engines  between  our 
Allies.  Ordnance  Departmnit  for  tanks,  and  United  States  Air  Service. 
Oablfe  your  decision  witbout  delay.  In  the  event  that  our  output  of  ptanee 
Is  limited  by  shortage  of  engines  we  will  take  action  looking  to  redistrlbuUon 
of  raw  materials  betwe«i  ourselves  and  Allies. 

With  reference  to  the  cablegram  c^uoted  in  the  foregoing  para- 
^aph,  it  will  be  noted  that  Wie  United  States  Navy  had  at  this 
time,  April,  1918,  been  allotted  734  Liberty  engines,  whereas  no  al- 
location had  been  made  to  the  Army  or  to  the  Allies 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  quoted  cable^am,  the  following  cable- 
gram  was  drafted  by  the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  American  Expiedition- 
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ary  Forces,  and  forwarded  bv  the  commander  in  chief,  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  [Reading:] 

(No.  904-S.  April  12.  1918.  Confidential.) 
For  the  Chief  of  Staff  luid  Chief  Signal  Officer: 

With  reference  to  paragraph  lA,  jour  cublesruni  1039:  In  oiiler  tn  iioki  the 
supremacy  of  the  iiir  on  the  we!Jtei*n  front  it  is  iihsnUitely  nei-essiiry  that  the 
TTnited  Stiitt""  keep  KrariL-e,  Kn^hnnl,  and  Italy  fully  pnivide<l  witli  raw,  st>ml- 
tlnlstied  and  finished  Jilrcnift  inaterluls  even  al  the  exi)ensp  of  temporarily 
delaying  tJie  United  Stales  Army  utid  Navy  air  procranis.  Tim  itilutment  of 
734  Liberty  engines  to  onr  Navy  Is  not  understood.  In  view  of  the  present  critical 
need.s  of  tlie  English  and  French  land  services.  Kngland,  owing  to  her  trnst 
in  the  American  allotinent  of  I<il>erty  motors,  has  allotted  her  Kagle  Rnlln-Ro.vce 
ontpnt  to  big  American  flying  boats  for  antisnhmarine  work,  and  m  it  Is  dependent 
CD  America  for  a  large  proportion  of  her  Anny's  long  reconnaissance  and  bomb- 
ing aeroplanes.  England's  request  for  980  engines  should  tln'rcf'>re  be  given  full 
priority  and  that  «50  be  dispatched  to  England  before  .Tune  30.  The  nllotnient 
of  Liberty  engines  for  tanks  Is  not  approved  at  the  present  tliun  for  the  same 
reasons.  The  allotment  of  2,174  Liberty  engines  for  an  estimatinl  production  of 
lt43&  aeroplanes  h:  considered  excessive,  lu  view  of  the  present  critical  needs 
of  the  Prencli  and  English  air  services.  Keconimended  that  the  requests  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy  as  outlined  In  subparagraph  A.  your  frablegrani  1039, 
be  given  priority  over  nil  other  needs.  Request  renwms  for  priority  of  deliveries 
of  Liberty  engines  to  Navy  and  Ordnance  Department  over  Army  Air  Service 
allocation  of  Liberty  engines.  RetiucHt  information  regarding  the  suitability  of 
the  Bristol  fighter  equipped  with  Liberty  engine.  Recent  information  here 
regarding  the  suitability  of  Bristol  fighter  rttulpp*^!  with  Lllx'rty  is  not  satis- 
factory. Reference  retltstribntfon  of  raw  materials  between  ourselves  and 
allies.  This  should  be  done  regardless  of  our  own  needs  for  the  next  three 
months.  In  order  that  England,  Fran(e,  and  Italy  may  be  kept  fully  supplied 
nntll  our  aircraft  production  capacity  In  the  United  States  Is  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  onr  own  needs  without  Imperiling  the  air  activities  of  our  allies.  Above 
conclusions  based  on  necessity  of  meeting  present  activities  of  our  allies.  Almve 
eonclnslong  based  upon  necessity  of  meeting  present  emergency  on  western  front 

Pebshiko. 

The  cablegram  quoted  in  the  foregoinp:  paragrapli  f ullj  sets  forth 
the  critical  air  situation  as  it  existed  on  the  western  front  during  the 
big  offensive  of  the  Germans  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

I  drew  up  the  foregoing  cablegram.  Gren.  Pershing  personally, 
added  the  last  24  wor^. 

The  foregoing  cablegram  was  answered  by  the  following  cable- 
gram from  the  War  Department  [reading] : 

No.  1101-R.  April  r.\,  1918. 

Paragraph  1.  With  refereiuH;  to  your  904;  lirltlsli  repri-soii  tat  Ives  lici-e  have 
been  notified  that  they  have  been  allotted  and  we  will  deliver  to  them  980  Lib- 
erty  engines  at  United  States  factories  prior  to  Jane  80.  Have  notified  Ord- 
nance Department  that  we  will  not  deliver  them  the  500  eugineu  required  prior 
to  June  30.  Our  total  estimated  output  to  that  date  Is  still  3,256;  734  have 
been  allotted  to  Navy,  making  total  allotted  1,714,  and  leaving  1,542  available 
*OT  French,  Italian,  and  United  States  Air  Service.  French  and  Italian  repre- 
sentatives here  have  notified  us  Informally  that  they  will  make  a  request  for 
engines  after  certain  tests  now  going  forward  have  been  completed.  Their 
desire  will  be  to  have  the  earliest  possible  deliveries.  If  they  should  be  aUotte<i 
a  portion  of  the  1,542  available,  we  should  like  to  have  advice  of  it  at  once. 
We  will  arrange  distribution  of  spruce  and  dopes  accordingly ;  we  will  then 
continue  the  manufacturing  output  of  plan^  as  far  as  available  spruce  will  per- 
mit and  store  them  awaiting  supply  of  Liberty  motors  and  dopes.  Request 
that  you  confer  with  French  and  Italian,  and,  if  possible,  cable  us  your  re<-i>ni- 
mendatlona  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  allocated  to  them.  We  will  meet  your 
wishes,  but  wish  to  Inconvenience  our  factories  as  little  as  may  be  In  order 
that  ultimate  output  may  not  be  seriously  Jeopardized.  Answering  requests  for 
Infinmation  In  regard  to  suitability  of  Bristol  fighter  equipped  with  Liberty 
endues,  preliminary  tests  have  Jnst  been  started  and  will  contlnae  regularly. 
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Tests  made  su  far  cast  some  doubt  upon  Its  quick  luaneuverlDf;  nhllities.  Jndg- 
luent  should  be  withheld  until  tests  have  gone  considerably  further.  Will  rc- 
lH)rt  prn^ress  and  advlst-  you  an  to  ultlnmte  n'fult  shown, 

McCain. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  foFe^ing  cabl^^aiii  that  the  allocation  of 
734  Liberty  engines  to  the  United  States  Navy  had  not  been  chan^d 
and  that  our  request  for  information  as  to  reasons  for  this  allocation 
to  the  United  States  Navy  and  priority  of  United  States  Navy  over 
the  Army,  as  set  forth  in  our  cablegram  No.  ft04-S,  dated  April  12, 
1918,  had  not  been  answered. 

In  view  of  our  own  critical  needs  and  the  critical  needs  of  France 
and  Italy  another  cablegram  was  sent  on  this  same  subject,  as  follows 
[reading] : 

No.  1043-a.   Slay  3,  1918. 

Paragraph  I.  For  Chief  of  Staff:  Attention  Is  Invited  to  your  cable  1(»0, 
para^aph  1.  and  subparagraph  A.  which  indicated  that  United  States  Navy 
Air  Service  Is  rect'tvinp  a  separate  and  distinct  priority  In  airplane  engines 
over  our  own  Air  St-rvice  iind  that  of  Allies.  My  cable  904  requested  tlie  rea- 
)M»iis  for  tills,  l)ut  no  reply  has  been  receivetl.  Information  Indicates  that 
United  States  Navitl  Air  Service,  in  France  is  planning  a  separate  bombing 
offensive  against  the  enemy  subiourlne  bases  In  which  they  expect  to  use  land 
ty|>es  of  nirplanes  anil  operate  from  land  bases  on  the  weBtem  front;  also  that 
the  types  of  airplanes  and  engines  to  be  used  here  by  United  States  Navy  will 
be  supplied  from  the  United  States  and  are  the  same  types  which  the  Air  Serv- 
ice, American  Expeditionary  Forces,  seriously  needs  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
supplied.  Present  military  emergencies  demand  that  the  air  services  of  the 
allied  armies  be  Klven  all  priority  in  advance  of  the  air  services  of  the  allied 
navies.  The  air  supremacy  of  the  Allies  on  the  western  front  is  only  held  by 
a  narrow  margin  at  the  present  due  to  great  wastage  of  material  during  the 
present  offensive.  This  wastage  must  t>e  met  as  long  as  the  present  offensive 
continues  and  during  this  year's  crisis.  Recommend  that  least  possible  number 
of  airplanes  and  engines  be  diverted  to  any  service  other  than  to  maintain  and 
build  up  the  allied  array  services,  Including  onr  own.  Urgently  request  you  im- 
press this  view  on  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  that  I  he  informed  of 
their  final  decision.  Ain>)anes  and  engines  now  being  built  In  tlie  United  States 
must  be  distributed  to  the  allied  army  air  services.  Including  our  own,  as  they 
may  determine  the  outcome  of  the  summer's  campaign. 

Pebshino. 

Mr.  James.  Was  that  mostly  from  you? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes;  but  O.  K'd  by' Gen.  Pershing  personjilly. 

Mr.  James.  You  wrote  them,  did  you  ? 

Maj.  Forr.018.  T  wrote  most  of  theni.   The  last  four  lines  of  this 
last  cablegriun  Gen.  Pershing  wrote  himself. 
Mr.  James.  "What  is  the  last? 
Maj.  Forxois  (reading) : 

Airplanes  niid  en^'ines  now  bt>iag  built  in  the  I'nlteil  States  must  lie  dis- 
trihtdeii  'tn  the  allietl  iiriny  air  services,  including  our  own,  as  they  may 
determine  tlw;  outcou-e  of  the  summer's  campaign. 

The  cablesrani  quoted  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  answered 
on  May  9. 1918,  ns  follows  [reading] : 

No.  127.-»-K.    May  9,  IfllS. 

I'arngriipli  I.  Your  1(>4;1.  iiftrafrraph  1  and  }A,  and  our  1224,  in  acconlantv 
with  dispatches  frimi  Adniinil  Sims  to  Xavy  Departmeiit,  priority  to  Vnltcti 
Stales  Navy  Air  StTvlce  for  aviiitlon  materials  newssjiry  to  equip  and  arm 
seaplane  buses,  was  apitrovtil  l»,v  Wjir  Department,  No.  lb.  11*17.  On  March 
17.  1918.  War  I>ei»irtnient  approved  rtHpiest  of  Navy  Pepartm^^ut  that  80  two- 
seater  pursuit  planes  Ite  delivei-ed  to  Navy  on  or  about  May  15,  to  be  useil  hi 
bomlduK  nperntions.  On  May  2  War  rM»"rtment  ni-f-eded  to  request  of  Navy 
that  this  numlM>r  be  ralseil  to  1!W,  hut  tlellverles  dlstributQl  over  lonRpr 
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period.  On  April  10  War  Department  concurred  with  Xavy  Depjirtment  that 
operations  nKuInst  submarines  hi  their  bases  was  purely  nnval  work,  f^even 
hundred  and  tlilrty-four  Liberty  enKines  have  been  allocated  to  Navy  for 
delivery  prior  to  .Inly  1,  No  allocations  have  been  made  after  that  date. 
Nnvy  Department  for  the  last  year  has  left  matter  of  enghie  production 
entirely  in  the  hinulM  of  tlie  War  Department,  and  Is  In  this  respect  wholly 
dependent  for  the  o|ierations  of  their  Aviation  Servitv.  War  Department,  May 
7,  carefully  reviewed  entire  matter,  in  view  of  your  cables,  and  has  decided 
that  no  clutnim  cnn  be  made  at  present  in  priority  decision.  With  reference  . 
to  IB  your  104.%  matter  will  be  »;iven  conslderallon  and  resultH  cabled. 

This  last  cablegram  eflFectively  stopped  all  further  discussion  on 
our  part  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  tfnited  States  Navy  was  given 
priority  over  the  United  States  Army  and  our  Allies  in  the  alloca- 
tion  01  Liberty  engines. 

The  policies  as  outlined  in  the  cablegram  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  were  made  entirely  without  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  and  without 
full  consideration  of  the  needs  of  our  Allies  on  the  western  front. 
Giving  the  United  States  Navj;  priority  on  Liberty  engines  was  an 
arrangement  that  would  have  had  most  disastrous  results  on  the 
British  air  progi*am  if  we  had  not  insisted  on  the  British  priority 
being  taken  care  of.  This  same  priority  for  the  United  States  Navy 
directly  affected  the  efficiency  of  the  Air  Service,  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces,  in  t^at  we  had  already  made  tentative  anunge- 
ments  with  the  French  Government  to  receive  an  increased  number 
of  aeroplanes  in  exchange  for  Lil>erty  engines  and  had  also  arranged 
to  install  Liberty  'engines  in  French  aeroplanes  which  were  available 
and  which  the  French  could  not  use,  due  to  shortage  of  engines. 

By  reference  to  the  last-quoted  cablegram  (in  par.  45.  No.  1275-R, 
dated  May  9,  1018)  it  will  be  noted  that  the  War  Department  not 
only  allocated  a  large  number  of  Liberty  engines  to  the  Navy,  but 
an  allocation  of  80  two-seater  planes  for  bombing  operations  had 
also  been  made,  with  delivery  about  May  15,  1918.  This  action 
showed  also  an  utter  lack  of  appi*eciation  of  the  priority  needs  of  the 
military  air  forces  as  compared  to  the  navel  air  forces.  Although 
the  number  of  planes  originally  allocated  was  not  ^eat,  they 
assume  huge  proportions  when  you  take  into  consideration  tlie  fact 
that  the  American  Air  Service  in  France  during  the  entire  war  was 
never  supplie<l  with  sufficient  planes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ground 
troops. 

With  further  reference  to  the  quoted  cablegi'am  in  paragraph 
45,  it  will  be  noted  that — 

On  April  10.  the  War  Depnrtnteut  cfincnrred  with  Navy  Itepartmeiit  tliat 
operations  against  suhiiiMrlnes  in  their  iMises  was  purely  naviil  work. 

About  the  l.st  of  May*  1918,  it  was  learned  by  accident  that  the 
Navy  Air  Service  was  planning  a  separate  bombing  offensive  against 
the  enemy  submarine  bases,  that  they  planned  to  ust^  land  types  of 
planes;  and  operate  from  land  bases  on  the  westeni  front:  also  that 
a  numlier  of  their  squadrons  would  be  equipj^d  with  American 
planes.  Upon  learning  of  this,  steps  were  inmiediately  taken  to 
inform  the  Commander  in  Chief  American  Expeditionan-  Forces 
of  the  Navy  plans.  As  a  result  of  this  information,  the  roi'^oing 
cablegram  of  May  3,  1918  (No.  1043-3)  which  received  Gen.  Persh- 
ing's approval  and  was  duly  sent  to  the  War  Department  and  we 
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received  the  final  answer  to  the  whole  situation  when  the  War  De- 
partment cablegram  of  May  9,  1918  (heretofore  quoted)^  was  re- 
ceived. 

The  plans  for  the  independent  operation  of  Kavy  aero  squadrons 
on  lana  type  aeroplanes,  and  from  land  bases  on  the  western  front 
in  France,  were  entirely  contradictory  to  the  policies  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe. 
•  These  naval  units  ought  normally  to  have  been  ordered  to  report 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
for  duty  and-  for  assignment  to  such  air  duties  as  the  existmg  mili- 
tary conditions  may  have  dictated,  instead  of  undertaking  inde- 
pendent operations  in  territory  over  which  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Ajnerican  Expeditionary  Forcra  ex»*cised  conUx>l  of  all 
American  forces. 

If  the  Army  and  Navy  air  forces  operating  in  France  had  been 
under  one  head  and  under  one  control,  there  would  have  been  com- 

Elete  cooperation  as  to  the  operations  and  to  the  allocation  of 
iberty  engines,  and  such  operations  and  allocations  would  have 
been  tiased  upon  the  military  situation  at  the  front,  in  complete 
teamwork  wiui  the  Allied  land  forces,  instead  of  having  been  based 
on  a  theory  that  the  enemy  submarine  operations  were  more  im- 
portant than  licking  the  Hiin  on  the  western  front. 
.  Let  me  quote  another  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  past,  and 
present  system  of  independent  air  action,  as  compared  to  efficiency 
of  combined  action  of  the  Army  and  Navy  under  one  head  and 
under  one  control. 

In  August,  1917,  the  Air  Service  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
had  placed  orders  with  the  Italian  Government  for  a  large  number 
of  Caproni  boiobing  planes.  From  August,  191T,  until  May,  1918^ 
continuous  and  increasing  efforts  were  made  to  effect  delivery  of 
these  planes  from  the  Italian  Government,  but  without  result.  The 
constant  argument  employed  by  the  Italian  (Jovernment  regarding 
nondelivery  of  these  planes  was  to  the  effect  that  delivery  of  our 
planes  could  not  be  made  until  receipt  in  Italy  of  raw  materials 
from  the  United  States,  although  under  our  contracts  with  Italy 
no  agreement  had  been  made  which  bound  the  United  States  to 
furnish  materials. 

Simultaneously  with  our  learning  of  the  Navy^s  plans  for  in- 
dependent bombing  operations  on  the  western  front,  I  also  learned 
through  Maj.  La  Guardia  in  charge  of  Air  Service  matters  in  Italy, 
that  the  Navj-  was  arranging  with  Italy  for  the  purchase  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Caproni  bombing  planes  for  use  in  their  bomb- 
ing operations.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  learned  that  the  Navy 
had  planned  to  bring  certain  amdunts  of  materials  from  the  United 
Stat^  to  Europe  on  Navy  supply  ships  in  order  to  help  Italy  insure 
her  aeroplane  production.  The  Army  Air  Service  not  having  a 
fleet  of  supply  snips  at  its  disposal,  was  therefore  badly  handicapped 
in  its  efforts  to  secure  Italian  aeroplanes,  even  though  our  orders 
had  been  placed  with  the  Italian  Govemment  eight  months  before 
the  Navv  entered  the  market. 
The  Chairman.  Did  Caproni  use  our  Liberty  engines  at  all? 
Maj.  FouLois.  Not  over  there,  sir.  I  think  they  had  none  in 
service. 
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XTpon  learning  of  this  arrangement  by  the  Navy  to  secure  priority 
on  Caproni  planea  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Service,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  protested  against  this  unusual  com|}etition,  and  for 
a  period  the  amicable  relations  between  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  Europe  were  in  danger  of  being  broken.  The  matter 
was  finally  adjusted  by  the  Navv  agreeing  to  a  division  of  the  air- 

§ lanes  which  might  he  obtained  from  the  Italians,  but  up  to  the 
ate  of  the  armistice  the  Army  Air  Service  had  not  received  a  single 
Caproni  plane  for  front-line  service,  whereas  the  Navy  had  received 
a  small  number. 

The  foregoing  case  again  illustrates  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing 
aviation  system,  especially  between  the  Army  and  Nftvy,  and  it  is 
a  most  convincing  argument,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  centralized  control 
under  one  responsible  head,  who  could  coordinate  problems  of  this 
kind  and  insure  teamwork  without  question. 

In  connection  with  our  more  recent  relations  with  the  Navy  Air 
Service,  I  note  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  quoted 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  August  23,  1919j  to  the  effect  that  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Air  Service  which  would  embrace  all 
forms  of  Government  aviation  would  materially  interfere  witii 
the  efficiency  of  naval  aviation.** 

Unfortunately,  since  my  return  from  France  I  have  had  biit 
little  opportunity  to  study  the  plans  of  the  Navy  Department  for 
the  future  developtnent  of  naval  aviation.  I  do  happen  to  know, 
however,  of  one  very  important  feature  of  aeronautics  which  vitally 
affects  both  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Service^  and  that  is  tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  development  and  use  of  the  "  dingible "  balloon  or  air- 
chip.  The  Army  and  Navy  both  have  specific  need  for  this  type  of 
aircraft,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  as  to  which  department  shall  have 
control  of  tiie  development  and  use  of  the  airigible  airship,  or 
whether  its  development  and  use  will  be  carried  on  jointly  by  both 
services.  Each  service  has  plenty  of  argument  to  substantiate  its 
rights  to  carry  on  this  feature  of  aircraft  development,  and  no 
doubt  each  service  will  do  tiiis  work  independently,  subject  prob- 
ably to  supervision  by  a  joint  Army  and  Navy  board,  whose  func- 
tions naturallv  can  only  be  advisory  and  not  Binding  on  either  de- 
partment in  the  event  of  disagreement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Navy  has  any  dirig- 
ibles? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  do  not  think  they  have  at  the  present  time. 
Col.  Chandler.  They  have  a  small  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Navy  Department  doing  to  develop 
helium  east 

Maj.  Fouixns.  Col.  Chandler  is  head  of  the  balloon  section  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  from  the  colonel. 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  have  been  concentrating  on  the  heavier-than-air 
part. 

Separate  development  and  operation  of  "  diricible  "  airships  means 
duplication  of  training  stations,  duplication  of  service  stations,  du- 
plication of  training,  and  duplication  of  supply.  All  of  which  in- 
volves a  g^reatly  increased  orerhead  expense  in  the  purchase  of  landt 
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buildingSj  and  materials  and  an  increased  overhead  expense  in  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  personnel.  Therefore,  from  the  Tiewpoint 
of  economy,  or  from  the  viewpoint  of  training  an4  operations,  I  fail 
to  see  how  the  consolidation  of  all  "  liffhter-than-air "  activities  of 
the  Army  and  ?J"avy  imder  one  control  can  "  materially  interfere 
with  the  efficiency  of  naval  aviation." 

It  is  barely  possible  that  tlie  Navy  viewpoint  is  confined  to  the 
naval  application  of  dirigible  airships  only,  and  does  not  cover 
the  entire  national  and  international  field  of  activity.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  Navy  had  in  mind  the  history,  of  the  development 
of  the  British  Aniiy  und'Xavy  air  forces  during  the  past  five  years. 
If  so,  I  hope  they  skip  the  first  three  years  of  tliat  development 
and  take  it  up  whei-e  the  two  services  were  placed  under  one  control. 
If  this  could  ibe  done,  the  question  as  to  control  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  dirigible  airships  will  lie  quickly  and  satisfactorily 
solveo. 

The  Navy  may  also  have  in  mind  the  struggle  which  has  been 
going  on  between  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  and  the  British  Ad- 
miralty ever  since  the  air  forces  of  Great  Britain  were  consolidated 
under  one  control.  This  struggle  referred  to  was  in  regard  to  opera- 
tion and  control  of  dii'igible  airships.  The  question  was  settled  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  the  British  (rovernment  took  all  dirigible  airships 
awa^'  from  the  Admiralty  and  placed  them  under  the  control  and 
operation  of  the  British  Royal  Air  Force,  where,  in  my  opinion, 
they  belonged  ever  since  the  consolidation  of  the  British  Air  Force. 
I  earnestly  hope  the  Navy  can  see  the  advantages  of  more  efficient 
operation  by  the  consolidation  of  all  Army  and  Navy  air  activitite 
under  one  control.  Such  consolidation  would  eliminate  future  p<K- 
sibilities  for  disagreement  and  discord  and  make  for  national 
economy.  If  consolidation  is  not  effected,  I  am  fidly  of  the  opinion 
that  future  discord  and  disagreement  will  inevitably  arise,  as  the 
Army  fully  believes  that.it  has  an  equal  military  use  for  the  dirigible 
air  ship  and  is  fully  prepared  to  assert  its  claims  and  ri^ts  in  this 
most  important  feature  of  air  de^•elopraent. 

The  difficulties  which  have  confronted  the  Air  Service  in  its  past 
endeavors  to  secure  teamwork  with  otJier  branches  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  inexcusable  and  unworthy  of  the  ti*aditions  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  This  element  of  rivalry  between  the  Army  and  Navy, 
ami  the  rivali  ies  and  class  feeling  l>etween  the  different  branches  of 
the  Army  are  well  discussed  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Secretaiy  of  AVar's  testimony  on  August  18,  1919,  before  the  Senate 
Military  Subcommittee.  This  testimony  appeai-s  on  pages  190  and 
191,  part  4  of  the  hearings  on  reorganization  of  the  Army,  which 
is  quoted  as  follow.s:  (Reading.) 

The  CiiAiitMAN.  Till-  iiH'iition  nf  th«t  npiiropriutt*!!!  brhiRs  up  this  vtry 
point  which  Is  liup(»rtiint,  In  my  judKiiifnt,  iu  Mic  fonniilerntlou  of  Senator 
New  s  prnp<>siil.  The  Army  Avliitlon  Service  with  thp  npprtn-al,  «f  course,  of 
the  War  Dejmrtmeiit  iiml  yourself,  sent  In  an  esHinate  of  $83,000,000  or  $85,- 
000  000  for  Air  Service.  The  Navy  Department  sent  in  estimates  for  some- 
thing like  145  000.000.  The  Naval  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
knew  nothing  alwait  the  Army  needs  or  estlnmtes.  iiml  the  Military  Appropria- 
tion Coniinlttws  of  the  Conjn'ess  knew  nothing  about  the  Navj-  estimates. 
There  wns  a  good  deal  of  dnpllc-ntlon  between  the  two.  We  understand  that 
the  niivftl  aviators  get  tlielr  elementary  instruttlon  in  Hying  the  same  kind 
of  machine  the  Army  aviniors  use;  that  the  Navy,  on  oceasiou.  In  teaching 
flying,  seeks  the  use  of  Army  fRcilttles  snch  n«  the  aviation  flelda.   The  two 
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sets  of  committees  In  the  Congress  have  no  method  of  knowing  what  the  best 
opinion  is  of  the  experts  in  the  two  departments  as  to  what  the  national  need 
Is  In  flying  machines.  It  results  this  way:  The  Oongress  appropriated  $25.- 
000.000  for  naval  aviation,  and  finally  $25,000,000  for  Army  aviation.  The 

latter  Is  conceded  to  be  a  much  larger  project  than  the  naval  aviation.  The 
thing  is  twistetl  all  out  of  balance.  There  is  none  of  that  coordination — 
although  I  detest  that  word  and  wish  some  of  you  would  strike  it  out  of  the 
dictionary — there  is  no  central  authority;  there  is  no  place  where  either  the 
Congress  or  the  public  can  go  to  understand  what  the  net  result  of  the  avia- 
tion plan  is. 

Secretary  Bakex.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair  criticism.  Senator;  at  least  It  was. 
It  Is  not  now.  The  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  on  Aeronautics  la  now  prevent- 
ing practically  all  dupllcathm.  This  board  has  recently  been  appointed  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  myself,  and  it  has  as  its  head  G^u.  Menoher ;  they 
have  divided  the  field;  there  are  c*ertaln  kinds  of  machines  the  Navy  Is  going 
to  develop;  there  are  certain  kinds  of  machines  the  Army  is  going  to  develop: 
we  are  seeking  every  pbice  where  we  can  make  Joint  use  of  facilities  owned 
by  the  Army  or  by  the  Ntivy.  We  are  endeavoring  to  ellminnte  all  possible 
duplication  and  waste. 

The  Chaibkan.  Of  course,  the  weakness  of  that  kind  of  teamwork  was  dis- 
played several  times  during  the  war  itself.  In  that  its  success  rests  upon  the 
consent  of  the  people  who  are  conferring.  There  Is  no  authority  to  make  them 
indulge  In  genuine  teamwork.  Conferences  agree  to  do  certain  things  and  the 
agreement  is  carried  out  If  all  the  members  of  the  conference  from  the  different 
departments  of  the  Government  agree  to  do  so.  You  will  find  conflicts  and 
Jealousies,  and  one  branch  of  the  service  does  not  quite  live  up  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  there  Is  nobody  in  authority  to  enforce  the  agreement. 

Secretary  Bakes.  Of  course,  that  Is  perfectly  so,  but  that  Is  human ;  that  is 
the  way  It  always  Is  In  life.  In  the  War  E>epartment,  which  is  a  coordinative 
War  Department  under  one  supreme  head,  you  have  a  Chief  of  Staff  acting 
under  the  Secretary  of  War.  who  controls  all  of  the  branches,  and  yet  the 
rivalries  and  clam  feeling  between  the  Cavalry  and  the  Infantry  and  the  Artil- 
lery are  as  old  as  military  aftelra,  and  you  find  them  disposed  to  smuggle  their 
secrets  away  from  each  other  and  to  improve  their  arm  and  to  press  .the  ad- 
vantages of  their  particular  mode  of  fighting.  It  is  perfectly  true,  and  In  the 
Air  Service,  between  the  Army  and  Navy,  It  is  human. 

The  Chaibuan.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  obviate  as  much  of  that  human 
weakness  as  possible  by  a  central  authority  somewhere. 

Secretary  Bakes.  But,  Senator,  you  do  not  obviate. 

The  weakness  of  joint  Army  and  Navy  teamwork  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  preceding  paratrraphs  (38  to  54)  of  this  paper.  Military 
teamwork,  if  possible,  snould  alwaj^s  be  obtained  through  the  mutual 
and  sympathetic  action  of  all  concerned.  Military  teamwork,  like 
any  other  class  of  teamwork,  must,  however,  have  one  responsible 
head.  That  head,  if  he  knows  his  job,  can  get  results  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  without  undue  exercise  of  authority,  but  in  order 
to  ffet  results  all  the  time,  he  must  have  behind  him  the  power  and 
authority  to  impose  his  will  in  emergencies  upon  the  other  members 
of  the  team.  Due  to  the  lack  of  a  central  responsible  head  to  compel 
teamwork  whenever  necessary  between  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Serv- 
ices, you  can  be  certain  that  maximum  economy  of  appropriations 
and  maximum  efficiency  in  aeronautical  development  will  never  be 
obtained. 

You  may  also  be  certain  that  unless  a  separate  department  of  aero- 
nautics is  established  in  which  all  air  activities  are  under  one  re- 
sponsible head,  that  the  present  rivalries  and  class  feeling  between 
the  other  branches  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Service  will  continue  to 
exist,  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  industry 
of  the  United  States. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  opposition,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  high 
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depailment  of  aeronautics  is  based  upon  the  fear  that  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  or  any  other  department  of  the  GoTemment  will  not  get 
equally  efficient  service?  If  any  of  the  existing  opposition  is  based 
upon  a  fear  of  future  discrimination  as  between  the  needs  of  various 
depai-tnicnts,  it  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  a  sepa- 
rate department  is  created,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  same 
standard  of  intelligence  and  the  same  agencies  will  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  civilian  heads  of  such  a  department,  as  are  exer- 
oiKcd  in  equivalent  selections  in  the  War,  Navy,  and  other  Govern- 
ment department'^.  It  is  also  logical  to  assume  that  these  selections 
will  be  governed  such  considerations  as  loyalty,  business  intelli- 
gence, a  fair  technical  knowledge  of  aviation,  a  working  knowledge 
of  its  use  and  limitations,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  other  depaitments.  It  is  further  logical  to  assxmie  that  such 
Army  and  Navy  officers  as  may  be  transferred  to  this  new  d^art- 
ment  will  be  actuated  by  ideals  of  loyaltv  and  devotion  to  their 
country  equally  as  high  as  the  ideals  of  tlie  officers  who  are  now 
in  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  this  proposed  separate  depart- 
ment and  that  officers  thus  transferred  would  without  doubt  use 
every  effort  within  their  power  and  ability  to  insure  maximum  effi- 
ciency for  all  services  concerned. 

It  IS  also  logical  to  assiuiie  tliat  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  practi- 
cal flying  officer,  and  not  the  General  Staff  officer,  has,  up  to  date, 
been  entiraly  responsible  for  the  tactical  development  and  operation 
of  Air  Service  troops,  that  he  can  still  efficiently  meet  the  military 
needs  of  the  country  if  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
knowledge  and  practical  experience. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  many  of  us  have  been  staking 
our  lives  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  order  to  develop 
aviation  solely  as  a  weapon  of  war,  and  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
man^  of  us  have  taken  this  work  rather  seriously  in  the  past  and  still 
corisider  it  rather  seriously  in  its  future  aspect.* 

In  other  words,  many  of  us  feel  that  yeare  of  practical  experience 
gained  at  the  constant  risk  of  one's  life,  and  coupled  with  years  of 
practical  military  experience,  has  given  many  of  us  a  clearer  and 
more  conipi-ehensive  knowledge  as  to  the  future  practical  military 
value  and  use  of  aviation  than  at  pr&sent  ap|)ears  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  high  military  authorities,  who.  although 
possessed  of  years  of  practical  military  experience,  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  practical  side  of  aviation  and,  due  to  this  lack  of  practi- 
cal knowledge,  can  not  clearly  visualize  the  entire  problem  or  avia- 
tion in  all  of  its  aspects. 

Is  the  opposition  of  the  War  Department  to  the  establisliment  of 
a  separate  department  of  Aeronautics  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  practical  flying  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  in  civil  life  have 
not  sufficient  judgment,  knowledge,  experience,  and  age  to  administer 
and  operate  such  a  separate  department  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  entire  country? 

The  present  roster  of  the  practical  flying  officers  of  the  Begular 
Army  alone  shows  the  following:  Thirteen  officers  between  the  ages 
of  40  and  45;  L'8  officers  between  the  ages  of  35  and  40;  56  officers  dp- 
tween  the  ages  of  30  and  35 ;  74  officers  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30 ; 
10  officers  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25. 
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Of  the  above  list  of  flying  officers  13  have  had  over  20  yeai-s'  serv- 
ice, 84  have  had  over  15  years'  service,  40  have  had  over  10  years' 
service,  55  have  had  over  5  yeai-s'  service,  1  has  had  over  10  years'  fly- 
ing service,  3  have  had  over  8  years'  flying  service,  3  have  had  over  6 
ears'  flying  service,  4  have  had  o\'er  4  yeai-s'  flying  service,  and  C4 
ave  had  over  2  years'  flying  service. 
The  Chaxkhan.  Can  you  differentiate  wliether  those  are  flying 
officers  or  not! 
Maj.  FouLois.  Those  are  all  flying  officers. 
The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  eighty-one  officers? 
Maj.  FoTHiOis.  One  hundred  and  eighty-one  officers;  all  flying  ofii- 
cers. 

Of  the  foregoing  list  of  practical  flying  officers  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  those  officers  were  charged  during  the  war  with  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  n  size  and  nature  which  far  exceeded  the 
<Iuties  and  responsibilities  of  many  of  our  high  ranking  general  offi- 
cers prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  you  make 
a  careful  study  of  each  of  these  officer's  records  during  the  war  you 
will  find  that  lie  pei'formed  his  duties  and  carried  out  his  responsi- 
bilities in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  contained  within  the  ranks  of  the  practical  flying  officers  sufficient 
judgment,  knowledge,  experience,  and  age  to  administer  and  operate 
a  separate  department  oi  aeronautics  to  the  tdtimate  benefit  of  the 
entire  country. 

With  reference  to  the  ages  of  officers  employed  on  Air  Service  work, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  War  which 
appears  on  page  209,  part  4,  of  the  bearings  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Militarj*  Affaii-s,  XJnited  States  Senate,  dated 
Axignst  18, 1919,  and  is  quoted  as  follows: 

There  Is  one  other  observation  I  want  to  make  on  that  that  ta  wholly  out  of 
place  In  the  present  connection,  but  It  Is  one  of  the  things  I  bad  Intended  to 
enuiuerate  and  It  got  out  of  my  memory.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  training 
of  Anny  and  Navy  avintors  by  the  Independent  Air  Ser\'iee,  hi  addition  to  the 
disadvantages  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  has  this  disadvantage: 

Aviation  at  present,  and  It  may  be  permanently,  is  tlie  taslc  of  the  young 
man— apparently  the  younger  the  better.  He  very  quickly  reaches  a  period 
when  he  win  be  useless  as  an  aviator,  a  pilot.  In  a  very  few  years.  Now,  a 
nmri  who  has  l»een  n  cnpalile  pilot  and  has  romo  to  he  30  or  S5  years  of  nge  has 
outlived  his  air  f(K>1hig  and  hif  air  ambitions,  hut  thiit  will  .still  make  a  very 
valuable  officer  In  many  other  branches  of  the  senice,  and  having  had  air 
«ervlre  will  b<'  able  to  coordinate  his  branch  of  tlie  service  with  air  in  flying 
very  much  better  than  if  he  had  not  bad  the  experience.  That  is  to  say,  a 
brigadier  general  who  was  once  a  pilot  will  cooperate  with  the  Air  Service 
lis  .an  Infantr>-  brigadier  t>etter  for  having  had  that  experience,  but  if  he  Is  a 
monber  of  the  Air  Service,  so  called,  and  goes  out  of  the  Air  Service  by 
having  outgrown  his  usefulness  In  It,  there  Is  no  branch  of  the  military  service 
to  which  he  can  go  unless,  as  suggested  Iialf  Jocularly,  the  Air  Service  sets  up 
an  Infantry  and  Artlller>'  division  and  has  another  Army. 

Aviation  is  the  task  of  the  young  man  without  doubt,  but  I  ques- 
tion the  statement  that  "  he  very  quickly  reaches  a  period  when 
be  will  be  useless  as  an  aviator,  a  pilot,  in  a  very  few  years."  I  also 
^  question  the  statement  that  "  a  pilot  who  has  been  a  capable  pilot 
and  has  come  to  be  30  or  35  years  of  age  has  outlived  his  air  feeling 
and  his  air  ambitions." 

By  reference  to  the  ages  of  the  practical  flying  officers  heretofore 
mentioned  you  will  find  that  there  are  97  practical  flying  officers 
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over  30  yeai-s  of  age.  Auiong  this  list  I  include  myself,  and  I  do 
not  for  one  single  instant  admit  that  I  have  reached  the  period  in 
my  life  where  it  can  be  said  that  I  ha\'e  become  useless  as  an  aviator 
or  have  outlived  my  air  feeling  or  air  ambitions.  In  otiier  words, 
useless  for  service  in  the  Air  l^rvice. 

Furthermore,  I  venture  to  state  that  it  can  not  be  demonstrated 
by  fact  or  theory  that  any  individual  flying  officer  included  within 
the  above  number  is  useless  for  further  duty  in  the  Air  Service. 

The  most  important  need  of  aviation  in  the  United  States  Army 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  the  need  for  practical  flying  officers  of 
sufficient  age  and  experience  to  take  charge  of  executive  and  admin- 
istrative duties  which  involved  millions  of  dollars  in  property,  and 
equipment.  Hie  responsibilities  involved  in  handling  problems  of 
such  serious  executive  and  administrative  importance  require^  and 
always  will  require,  older  men  of  experience.  The  responsibilities 
incident  to  the  maintaining,  supplying,  and  operating  of  air  units 
in  the  field  requires  judgment,  knowledge,  and  practical  experience 
that  can  only  be  acquired  after  years  of  hard  practical  experience. 

On©  all-important  fact  that  seems  to  be  generally  overlooked  in 
relation  to  aviation  and  its  needs  is  the  relative  importance  of  the 
work  performed  on  the  ground  as  compared  to  the  work  actually 
performed  in  the  air. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  Air  Service  work  is  performed 
on  the  ground  and  the  i-emaining  10  per  cent  is  carried  on  in  the  air. 

This  90  per  cent  of  work  on  the  ground  involved  the  supply, 
maintenance,  repair,  experimentation,  administration,  and  operation 
of  plants,  shops,  depots,  schools,  and  innumerable  other  institutions 
and  installations  necessary  to  keep  up  the  10  per  cent  of  the  work 
operating  in  the  air. 

This  90  per  cent  of  the  work  on  the  groimd  involves  duties  and 
responsibilities  (mechanical,  technical,  and  financial)  which  can  only 
be  efficiently  performed  by  personnel  of  long  practical  experience. 
.  It  is  our  experience  and  the  experience  oi  every  air  service  in  the 
world  that  if  a  practical  flying  officer  survives  his  fii"st  few  years  of 
actual  flying  service,  he  acquires,  as  a  result  of  his  increased  years 
and  increased  experience,  additional  responsibilities  of  an  executive 
and  administrative  nature.    The  longer  he  efficiently  serves  the 

greater  becomes  his  executive  and  administrative  responsibilities  on 
le  ground  and  incidentally  the  less  becomes  his  actual  flying  re- 
sponsibilities which  actually  require  flying. 

It  is  also  a  fact  in  our  experience  and  the  experience  of  every 
other  air  service  in  the  world,  that  a  practical  flying  officer  who  is 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  practical  side  of  the  work  and  also 
experienced  in  the  executive  and  administrative  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities involved,  is  an  infinitely  more  efficient  and  useful  officer  to 
t3ie  Air  Service  than  an  officer  who  is  simply  an  executive  without 
flying  experience.  In  this  discussion  of  the  suitability  and  useful- 
ness of  officers  for  duty  in  the  Air  Service,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Air  Service  also  has  amongst  its  present  per- 
sonnel, many  nonflying  officers  who  are  most  efficient  administrative 
and  executive  officials,  and  who,  during  the  recent  war,  have  acquired 
great  experience  in  the  supply,  maintenance,  an  operation  of  plants, 
^ops,  depots,  and  other  similar  installations  necessary  to  keep  a  pilot 
and  an  aeroplane  in  the  air. 
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These  efficient  and  exp^enced  nonflying  officers,  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come,  will  be  vitally  needed  in  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  plants,  shops,  depots,  etc..  until  through  the  natural  process 
of  time,  there  is  a  sufficient  numW  of  older  and  more  experienced 
flying  officers  who  may  be  made  available  for  duties  of  this  nature^ 
And  in  the  performance  of  which,  their  practical  flying  experience 
will  be  a  most  decided  asset. 

The  Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army,  up  to  the  present, 
has  found  sufficient  work  for  all  of  its  efficient  practical  flying  officers 
and  efficient  nonflying  officers,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  future  development  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  indtistr3r 
in  the  United  State  for  the  next  20  years  will  provide  sufficient  work 
within  the  Air  Service  to  efficiently  utilize  all  practical  flvini;  officers 
and  many  of  the  nonflying  officers  now  engaged  in  Air  Service  work", 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  keep  up  their  efficiency  and  desire  to  keep 
up  with  the  work. 

The  statemmt  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  a  bri^^dier  general 
who  was  once  a  pilot,  or  who  has  had  service  in  the  Air  Service  wilF 
malffi  a  better  bngadier  general  in  some  other  branch  of  the  military- 
service,  by  reason  of  his  having  had  Air  Service  experience,  is  with- 
out doubt  true.  The  reverse  of  this  is  also  true,  that  a  brigadier 
general  of  tlie  Army  who  has  not  had  actual  Air  Service  experience 
can  not  be  as  efficient  in  his  general  service  as  the  brigadier  general 
who  has  had  Air  Service  experience. 

Witli  reference  to  the  statement  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice to  which  an  Air  Service  officer  who  has  outgrown  his  usefulness 
may  be  assigned,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  if  the  Air  Service  find9 
that  anyone  of  its  members  has  outgrown  his  usefulness,  there  is  just 
one  thing  to  do  with  that  man,  and  that  is  to  eliminate  him  entirely 
from  the  Government  service,  and  not  inflict  him  upon  some  other 
branch  of  the  Government  service.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
Infantry,  the  Artillery,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Government  serv- 
ice would  care  to  have  useless  Air  Service  personnel  assigned  to  duty 
with  them  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  neither  has  the  Air  Service 
any  place  for  personnel  which  may  be  considered  as  useless  in  the 
Infantry  and  Artillery. 

On  pages  185  and  186,  part  4,  of  the  same  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Military  Subcommittee,  the  Secretary  of  War  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statements.  [Reading:] 

As  I  anderstand  It — and  I  think  the  same  state  of  mind  hns  actuated  my 
associate,  Mr.  Croweil,  and  his  associates  on  this  coramitte? — the  problem  which- 
ImpreiweB  and  I  may  say  oppresses  all  of  us  Is  the  way  to  maintnin  r.n  industry. 
Tliat  is  the  difficulty.  We  recognize  that  as  yet  the  commercial  use  of  aircraft 
has  not  created  a  demand  which  will  maintain  factories  in  this  country,  wblcb 
will  be  constantly  producing  airplanes.  We  realize  the  Army's  need  Is  not 
enough  to  keep  those  ftietorles  open,  and  what  we  are  all  seeking  Is  two  things: 
First,  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  machines  themselves;  and  second,  such  a 
stahilized  Industry  that  if  an  emergency  comes  we  will  be  able  to  ask  it  to  go 
right  Into  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  without  loss  of  time.  Now,  the  place 
I  do  not  follow  Mr.  Crowell  and  his  associates,  and  frankly  do  not  follow  you, 
I  is  your  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  very  obvious  advantages  of  a  specialized 
aeroplane  establishment  to  solve  that  problem,  I  think  it  must  be  ciear  that 
you  will  have  less  efficient  military  aviators  If  they  ore  trained  by  the  Air 
Service  than  if  they  are  trained  by  the  Aniiy ;  that  you  will  have  less  effldent 
coordination  of  the  Air  Service  with  the  Army  if  it  Is  a  s^rate  service  andl^ 
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innst  create  its  coonllnatioDft  than  it  they  are  parts  of  tbe  same  sen  Ice  and 
hare  been  trained  constantly  tt^ttier. 

YoD  tell  me  tiiat  I  am  looking  at  It  purely  from  tbe  point  of  liew  uf  ilie 
Army.  I  am.  I  want  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  to  be  the  most  efficient  Air 
>»ervlce  the  Army  can  i»of(s*thIy  have.  That  is  frankly  my  point  of  view.  Now, 
I  do  not  think  It  necessary  to  sacrifice  any  of  that  to  &ccomplish  tbe  (rt)iect 
yon  want  for  this  reason : 

You  asked  me  whetlter  I  tboaght  the  apprt^riations  for  Army  airplanes  will 
keep  the  factories  open.  Of  course  not.  You  will  not  hnve  any  more  airplanes 
to  buy  by  simply  trannferring  the  Air  Ser\ii'e  out  of  the  Army  Into  an  Inde- 
pendent Air  Service  than  you  would  by  leaving  it  there.  Tlte  onI>-  way  you 
fan  buy  move  airplanes  is  to  appropriate  more  money  to  buy  airplanes,  so 
that  If  the  CoiiBreKs  wunis  to  provide  that  ntore  airplanes  shall  be  Inmght  than 
It  wants  the  Army  to  have  then  it  must  provide  that  !u>me  be  bought  for  some 
other  purpose.  If  (ingress  does  provide  that  some  be  bought  for  commercial 
parposes,  some  for  the  Post  Office  D^rtment.  some  for  the  War  Department, 
and  some  for  the  Navy  D^Mrtment,  It  can  by  a  very  simple  device  provide 
that  we  shall  all  pool  our  purchases  so  as  to  provide  adequate  enconragnnent 
for  a  limited  numtier  of  air  factftries  and  buy  from  the  same  people,  so  all  the 
machines  to  be  bought  will  be  Ixtught  from  tbe  same  industry  after  this.  But 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  emtKKly  the  necessity  of  fon^uing  Army  tralulng 
and  Navy  training,  and  coupling  up  the  training  of  highly  specialized  military 
aviation,  like  the  Army  and  J»i'avy,  with  the  commercial  a\iator  and  the  p«)st- 
nfnce  aviator,  who  is  an  entirely  different  person  in  the  first  Instance,  and  has 
an  entirely  dUTerent  function  to  perform  In  the  second. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  War  cover  a  very 
broad  field,  and  embrace  pi*actically  all  of  the  vital  problems  which 
to-day  confront  aviation  and  the  aircraft  industry  of  the  United 

States.   A  Ijrief  nummary  of  tliese  statement's  is  as  follows: 

(o)  How  can  ilie  aircraft  industry  be  maintained? 

(b)  (Commercial  tisi'  of  aircraft  Is  not  yet  sufficient  to  maintain  fnctorlett  in 
constant  production. 

<c)  Needs  of  Anny  are  not  sufflclent  to  keep  factories  open. 
<d>  The  problem  to  be  solved  consists  in  securing: 
<t)  The  greatest  perfection  of  the  machines  themselves,  and 
i'l)  A  stabilized  Industry  that  In  emet^encles  can  manufacture  alri>laties 
without  loss  of  time. 

(c)  The  Secretary  doe?;  not  follow  Mr.  Crowell  and  others  in  their  wllllne- 
ness  to  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  u  specialized  aeroplaile  establishment. 

</)  Also  states  yon  will  have  'ess  efficient  niilllnry  aviators  If  they  are  trained 
by  the  Air  Ser\-ice  tiian  If  iliey  are  trained  hy  the  Axmy. 

Iff)  Also  less  efficient  coordination  of  the  Air  Sen-ice  with  tlie  Army  If  It  la 
a  separate  service. 

(A)  Wants  the  Air  Service  of  the  .\rroy  to  he  the  most  efficient  Air  Service 
the  Army  can  have, 

(*)  Does  not  think  It  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  Army  Air  Service  to  accom- 
plish the  object  you  want. 

{})  Transferring  the  Army  Air  Service  Into  an  lndei>endent  Air  Service  will 
not  build  more  aeroplane?, 

(fc)  Tlie  only  way  to  buy  more  aeroplanes  Is  to  appropriate  more  money. 

(0  If  Congress  provides  that  some  aeroplanes  l>e  bought  for  commercial 
imrposes.  some  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  War  Df^iartment,  and  Navy  De- 
partment, It  could  provide  that  we  shall  all  pool  our  purchases  so  as  to  provide 
adequate  en<-<mrugeuient  for  a  limited  number  of  air  factories  and  bay  from 
tiie  same  i>eople. 

(wi)  Hut  the  Secretary-  states  that  does  not  seem  to  embody  the  necessity  of 
foregoing  Army  training  and  Navy  training  and  coupling  up  tlie  training  of 
highly  specialized  military  avlathai  like  the  Army  and  Navy  with  the  Post 
Office  aviator  and  the  conunercUil  aviator,  who  Is  an  entirely  different  person  In 
the  first  instance  and  has  an  entirely  different  function  to  perforai  In  tlte 
second. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  in  paragraph  60  subhead  (a), 
"  How  can  the  aircraft  industry  be  maintained  ?  "  In  my  opinion,  if 
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the  foUowingr  steps  were  taken,  an  aircraft  industry  in  tiie  United 
StAtds  can  be  built  up  and  maintained : 

(a)  Build  an  organi/^tluu  within  the  tioveruiueiit,  wlioae  one  ami  only 
function  is  aviation  in  order  thut  tin  efficient  and  bu»lness-iike  foundation  for 
the  aircraft  Industry  of  the  Ignited  States  may  be  estnbllshed. 

(6)  Consolidate  under  tliia  orfninizntlon  every  air  activity  and  air  operation 
now  in  exlstenne  in  all  Oovernnient  departments  In  order  to  eliminate  expense 
now  being  Inctirreil  In  duplication  of  training  8tatlon»;  duplication  of  service 
vtatiouK:  dupllcHtluu  of  technical  ilevt^lnpnient  and  research;  duplication  in 
administrative  and  executive  pprsoiinel ;  duplication  in  repair  depots;  duplica- 
tion in  supply:  stnndiirdize  clotliiiip  and  personal  equipment  of  all  coinmis- 
srontMl  and  eidistw!  prr»iiiini-l ;  stnudiirdize  all  small  tools.  Instruments,  and 
machinery  useil  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  aircraft;  Ktandardlxe  plans 
and  specifications  fur  same  types  of  alrplunes  and  airslilps,  in  order  to  retluce 
additional  expense  to  both  Government  and  manufacturers;  standardize  types 
of  aeroplanes  whleli  iiuiy  l>e  used  for  both  niilltarj-  and  uonnillltary  use. 

(e>  ITtillsse  the  fundK  thus  saved  to  buy  additional  aeroplanes,  airshlpa  or 
aeronautical  accessories. 

id)  Eximnd  the  existing  fields  of  aircraft  activity,  especially  tlie  nonmUItary 
(Oovernment )  and  commercial  fields. 

(e)  Create  new  fields  of  activity. 

To  efficiently  liandle  the  numerous  problems  involved  in  the  fore- 
going subhea<Is,  it  stands  to  reason  that  results  can  not  be  obtained 
unless  the  agencies  charged  with  the  job  are  first  grouped  together 
subject  to  one  responsible  head  who  can  exact  thorough  teamwork  at 
all  times.  Any  tliorough  investigation  of  the  air  activities  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Post  Office  Department  will  show 
a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  duplication,  every  item  of  which 
involves  extra  expense  and  a  great  amount  of  lost  motion. 

The  relief  of  an  unnecessai*y  man,  the  elimination  of  unnecessarv 
tools  and  equipment,  the  elimination  of  costly  experimental  work 
and  technical  research,  being  carried  on  by  one  department  which 
has  already  been  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  carried  out  by  another 
department,  all  of  whicU  would  release  funds  wliich  could  be  utilized 
in  the  purchase  of  additional  aeroplanes,  engines,  etc.,  thus  assisting 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  aircraft  industi^. 

The  chief  existing  fields  of  aircraft  activity  at  theprcsent  time  are 
the  Army,  Xavy,  and  Post  Office  Departments.  The  needs  of  the 
Army  and  Na\"y  Departments  under  peace  conditions  will  require  a 
certain  number  of  aeroplanes,  airships,  captive  balloons,  engines,  etc. 
The  quantity  required  for  the  needs  of  these  two  departments  in 
time  of  peace  will  not  maintain  an  aircraft  industry  adequate  to  meet 
the  military  needs  of  the  country  in  any  emergency  involving  the  call- 
ing out  of  citizen  ti'oops,  but  being  a  fixed  necessity  they  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  basis  upon  which  the  aircraft  industry  can  be  expanded. 

The  needs  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  fast  becoming  more 
clearly  defined  and  if  encouraged  and  assisted  by  Congi-ess  as  regards 
appropriations,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
experienced  air  pei-sonnel,  great  stimulation  and  assistance  can  be 
given  by  the  Po^  Office  Department  to  the  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment of  the  aircraft  industry. 
*  In  addition  to  the  well-defined  use  of  aircraft  by  the  three  above- 
mentioned  departments  of  the  Government,  practically  all  other 
national  executive  departments  can  also  be  served  by  aircraft  as 
follows: 

(0)  Department  of  State:  In  transmission  of  diplomatic  and  miscellaneous 
cerrenoudence,  foreign  and  domestic,  where  time  Is  an  essential  item:^^^^!^ 
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(6)  Department  of  the  Treasury:  CJoart  Onard;  rendolng  astfstaDOe  to 
aels  in  distrees,  locating  and  destroying  floating  derelicts  and  otber  dangers  to 
navigation. 

(c)  Department  of  the  Interior:  Geological  Survey;  air  pliotography  and  air 
topography  in  connection  with  mapping  tlie  United  States,  Alaska,  and  HawalL 
Patrol  duty  in  connection  with  tire  protection  for  forests  in  National  parks 
under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department. 

(d)  Department  of  Agriculture:  Weather  Bureau;  meteorological  observa- 
tions and  air  research,  air  visual  and  photographic  study  of  volcanology.  For^ 
est  Service;  patrollng  National  forests,  reporting  fires,  and  putting  out  fires  by 
means  of  chemical  bombs. 

(e)  Deiiartment  of  Commerce:  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  patrol  of  seal  fisheries. 
Spotting  schools  of  fish  and  r^rtlng  their  location. 

"Work  is  being  done  right  now  in  reporting  schools  of  fi^  and 
then  fishing  schooners  go  out  and  get  them. 

Const  and  Geodetic  Survey :  Air  phototiraphy  and  air  topography  of  coasts  of 
the  United  States  and  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Customs:  Frontier  patrols  to  prevent  smuggling. 

Those  are  national  uses  which  they  can  be  put  to  ri^ht  now  if  we 
could  get  together  and  decide  to  do  something  with  aviation. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Government  use  of  aircraft  there  is 
a  good  field  of  usefulness  in  connection  with  State  jwlice  and  Stete 
fire  patrol.  One  of  the  greatest  fields  of  usefulness  is  in  connection 
with  reporting  and  putting  out  forest  fires.  Enormous  areas  of 
forest  are  burned  annually  throughout  the  Hnited  States.  Millions 
of  feet  of  standing  timber  is  lost  which  could  have  been  saved  by 
the  use  of  an  adequate  air  fire  patrol.  A  forest  fire  discovered  in  its 
incipiency  can  be  readily  checked.  There  is  no  agency  available 
to-day  which  can  locate  a  fire  with  greater  certainty  and  witii  less 
loss  of  time  than  the  aeroplane,  and  by  utilizing  the  large  weight- 
carrying  types  loaded  with  fire-extinguishing  bombs  a  few  s<)uad- 
rons  of  aeroplanes  would  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  in  the 
value  of  property  saved  during  a  year. 

The  foregoing  practical  uses  to  which  the  aeroplane  can  be  put  are 
based  upon  practical  knowledge  of  the  known  limitations  of  the 

Sresent-day  aeroplane.  Utilizing  an  aeroplane  for  the  Tarious 
uties  as  outlined  in  paragraph  Gl(d)  means  in  every  instance  the 
saving  of  time  or  the  saving  of  money.  If  each  and  every  one  of  the 
uses  of  the  airplane  as  enumerated  in  paragraph  61(rf)  and  61(c), 
supplemented  with  the  established  needs  of  the  War,  Navy,  and 
Post  Office  Departments,  were  put  into  operation  without  delay, 
you  would  immediately  establish  a  market  for  aeroplanes,  which 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  maintaining  a  respectable  aircraft 
industry.  Further  supplementing  the  Nationed  Government  and 
State  government  use,  with  the  preset  limited  but  existing  com- 
mercial and  private  use  of  the  aeroplane  the  United  States  would, 
in  my  opinion,  establish  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  an 
aircraft  industry  which  within  the  next  two  years  should  equal  the 
aircraft  production  of  any  other  first-class  world  power. 

Having  fully  established  a  home  policy  in  the  use  of  aircraft  the 
international  markets  must  be  fully  studied  and  utilized  in  order 
not  only  to  further  build  up  the  home  industry,  but  to  establish  an 
export  market,  which,  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  can  be 
cut  oflf  and  the  aircraft  exports  diverted  to  home  use. 
All  of  the  foregoing  uses  of  aircraft  can  be  put  into  practical 
ffect  if  sufficient  interest  can  be  enlisted,  sufficient  f^<^^^^{i^pn- 
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ated,  and  an  efficient  organization  is  provided  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  operations  concerned.  Under  the  existing  disconnected  state 
of  aviation  affairs  public  interest  in  aviation  is  entirely  at  sea  as 
to  what  can  be  practically  accomplished  at  the  present  time.  In 
order  to  develop  conunercial  aviation  the  public  must  be  convinced 
of  its  practicability  as  a  paying  proposition.  Commercial  aviation 
can  not  reach  that  stage  for  years  to  come  unless  every  air  activity 
and  air  resource  in  personnel  and  material  is  combined  to  help  it 
along. 

The  numerous  uses  to  which  the  aeroplane  can  be  applied  in 
strictly  Government  service  will  probably  never  be  developed  under 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Congress  can  not  be  expected  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  be  distributed  through  six  or  eight  different  depart- 
inents  when  every  Member  of  Congress  is  absolutely  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  that  more  efficient  and  more  economical  use  could  be  made 
of  such  funds  if  appropriated  to  and  disbursed  by  one  department. 

This  fact  is  just  as  evident  to  every  thoughful  Armj%  Navy,  and 
Post  Office  official  as  it  is  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  yet  why  in 
the  interests  of  national  efficiency  do  the  War  and  Navy  iDepartments 
especially,  indorse  a  policy  which  is  fundamentally  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple and  unsound  from  a  practical  business,  financial,  and  econmical 
standpoint? 

With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
"  Commercial  use  of  aircraft  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  maintain  factories 
in  constant  production."  The  foregoing  statement  is  quite  true  and 
will  remain  true  just  so  long  as  we  approach  the  subject  of  aviation 
with  a  skeptical,  pessimistic,  and  narrow  frame  of  mind.  There 
is  no  such  word  as  "  can't"  in  the  aeronautical  dictionary  of  to-day. 
Commercial  aviation  will  become  a  substantial  paying  proposition 
within  the  next  two  years  through  the  development  and  production  of 
large  weight-carrying  aeroplanes  and  airships  of  sufficient  speed 
and  power  to  allow  of  operation  under  abnormal  weather  conditions. 
There  exists  to-day,  especially  in  Europe,  ty^es  of  aeroplanes  and  air- 
ships which  can  be  used  for  limited  commercial  purposes.  What  com- 
mercial aviation  needs  more  than  anything  else  to-day  is  the  con- 
tinued whole-hearted  support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  support  and  combined  practical  experience  of  each  and  every 
official  of  all  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government.  With 
this  combined  official  support,  practically  applied,  we  need  have  no 
fear  for  the  speedy  development  of  commercial  aviation. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
"  Needs  of  Army  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  factories  open."  This 
statement  is  also  true  and  will  remain  true  if  the  Air  Service  of  the 
Army  is  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Army 
as  is  contemplated  under  the  pending  legislation  contained  in  the 
proposed  bill  S.  2715. 

This  statement  will  still  remain  true  to  a  great  extent  even  if  thR 
Air  Service  personnel  of  the  Army  is  doubled  in  the  proposed  bill 
S.  2715,  for  the  reason  that  much  of  this  additional  personnel  would 
be  required  in  the  supply,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  instead 
of  being  organized  into  new  squadrons.  The  very  impoi*tant  Service 
of  Supply  for  the  Air  Service  is  most  inadequately  provided  for  in 
the  proposed  bill  S.  2715.  If  the  Air  Service  personnel  is  doubled, 
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approximately  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  such  additional  personnel 
would  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  service  of  supply.  leaving  a  very 
small  number  of  men  to  whom  additional  aeroplanes  and  airships 


and  airships  thus  needed  would  make  only  a  sli<rht  increase  in  the 
production  and  development  of  the  aircraft  industry,  and  snch  addi- 
tional increase  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  industry  to 
rapidly  expand  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  which  would 
involve  the  calling  out  of  a  citizen  annv. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
"Tlie  problem  to  be  solved  consists  in  securing  (1)  the  greatest 
perfection  of  the  machines  themselves,  and  (2)  a  stabilized  indus- 
try in  emergencies  which  can  manufacture  aemplanes  without  loss 
of  time."  There  is  just  one  logical  policy  to  pursue  if  we  wish  to 
secure  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  aeroplanes  themselves,  and  that 
policy  is  complete  teamwork  between  all  executive  aviation  depart- 
ments and  the  manufacturers.  To-day  the  Navy  aviation  is  carrying 
on  experiments  with  the  land  types  or  aeroplanes,  and  should  have  in 
these  experiments  the  assistance  and  experience  of  the  Army  techni- 
nical  experts  in  order  to  avoid  probable  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
money  in  conducting  experiments  which  may  have  been  previously 
solvecl  by  the  Army.  The  Post  Office  Department  is  pluckily  strug- 
gling along  in  its  endeavors  to  build  up  its  air  postal  service.  Un- 
less it  has  the  benefit  of  the  Army  and  Xavy  experience  of  the  past 
10  years,  in  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  technical  experiments 
and  engineering,  the  Post  Office  Department  is  bound  to  lose  time  and 
waste  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  going  over  the  same  ground  which 
the  Army  especially  has  already  covered. 

The  Chairman.  The  Postmaster  General  informed  me  very  re- 
cently that  he  has  established  a  service  between  New  Yoi-k  and 
Chicago  and  also  a  service  between  New  York  and  Washington,  and 
that  those  services  had  been  in  operation  practically  a  year,  that 
they  have  had  only  one  or  two  accidents,  and  that  the  service  has 
functioned  daily. 

Maj.  Fouix)i9.  I  think  they  have  done  very  remarkable  work  with 
the  facilities  they  have  had  available.  I  think  they  could  have 
done  a  great  deal  more  important  work  and  developea  much  faster 
if  the  three  branches  (Army,  Navy,  and  Post  Office)  had  worked 
tc^ther  and  helped  each  other  out.  The  lack  of  assistance  and  the 
lack  of  help  to  each  other  in  its  development  is  one  of  the  thin^ 
that  is  holdmg  it  back  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  so  far  as  the  different  kind  of  flying  is 
concerned,  if  I  may  express  it  in  those  layman's  terms,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  lay  operator,  such  as  the  post-office  man  as  distin- 
guished from  the  professional  or  military  operator,  of  a  flying  ma- 
chine, accustom  themselves  to  stormy  weaUier  and  adverse  condi- 
tions, thus  emploj'ing  all  the  flying  maneuvers  that  you  would 
get  on  a  pursuit  machine? 

Maj.  Fouix)i9.  It  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated,  particularly 
in  the  use  of  our  bombing  and  oteervation  planes,  that  a  man  who 
is  competent  to  fly  a  little  machine,  of  the  combat  type,  can  fly 
anything  and  he  can,  as  a  rule,  get  better  service  out  of  the  slower 
and  larger  types  of  machine  as  well.    In  organizing  our  commercial 
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and  civil  flying  service  we  would  train  our  men  to  fly  on  those  fast 
types  of  machines  so  that  even  though  they  might  not  be  fitted  U> 
continue  on  that  type,  the  experience  they  would  get  would  make 
them  infinitely  better  fliers  on  the  types  that  they  would  normally 
use  for  post-office  service. 

Mr.  Gheene.  I  was  having  in  mind  that  for  ordinary  business- 
pursuits  in  the  air  a  ^od  fiyer  would  have  to  become,  or  soon  find 
himself  beccmiing,  quite  expert  along  those  lines  of  maneuver,  with 
combat  weapons. 

Maj.  FotJiiOis.  That  is  a  point  tJiat  would  be  well  to  consider  in 
our  c<Hnmercial  aviation  and  civil  aviation,  or  any  aviation  service- 
that  requires  steady  day  in  and  day  out  work.  Such  service  is  going- 
to  require  the  highest  pliysical  type  and  the  higliest  trained  type 
of  men  in  the  world.  Army  and  Navy  aviation  to-day  does  not  re- 
quire such  consta.nt  routine  service,  wliich  calls  for  exact  sciiedule 
flight  day  in  and  day  out,  i-egai-dless  of  the  weather.  The  men  in 
the  post-office  service  must  caiTy  out  their  work  under  all  condi- 
tions. For  this  service  and  for  the  commercial  service  you  have' 
got  to  have  the  fin^  trained  men  you  can  get. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  they  fly  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  rain,  snow,  sleet,  blizzard,  or  anything. 

Maj.  FouLoia.  Certainly,  and  put  those  men  in  war,  they  aref 

foing  to  do  the  same  thing  in  time  of  war.  That  is  what  we  want, 
f  we  had  to  go  to  war  one  or  two  yeare  fi*oni  now,  we  would  have- 
men,  trained  in  civil  and  commercial  service,  capable  of  flying  under 
any  conditions  that  would  arise,  and  they  would  ma^  some  of  th& 
finest  flyers  we  could  have. 

This  lack  of  mutual  assistonce  is  a  detriment  to  the  development 
of  the  aeroplane  and  the  aircraft  industry. 

Each  department  to-day  does  not  know  the  complete  air  policies, 
and  plans  of  the  other  dei)artments.  Such  a  situation  is  absurd  be- 
tween departments  of  a  Government  wliose  sole  legitimate  excuse  for 
exi.stence  is  service  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  technical  experts  and  all  the  practical  air  experience  in  ther 
Army  and  Navy  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  order  to  assist  the  latter  department  in  its  develop- 
ment. As  a  straight  question  of  national  efficiency  and  national 
economy  this  assistance  should  be  compulsory  if  necessary,  instead  of 
leaving  the  question  up  to  these  three  <lepartments  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  such  assistance  shall  be  given  or  received.  Lack 
of  sympathetic  teamwork  between  the  several  aviation  departments 
of  the  Grovemment  directly  affects  the  manufacturer.  A  leading^ 
manufacturer  of  aeroplanes  recently  informed  me  that  he  had  spent 
several  weeks  in  Washington  going  over  details  in  construction  of 
land  types  of  aeroplanes  with  the  Navy  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
and  that  much  of  this  detail  work  involved  teclmical  difficulties  which 
he  had  worked  out  with  the  Army  years  ago.  Lack  of  teamwork 
between  the  several  aviation  engineering  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment also  means  lack  of  progress  in  standardization  of  raw  material^ 
partly  finished,  and  finished  parts.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  equip- 
ment in  aviation  use  to-day  which  could  be  made  standard  for  all 
aviation  services  without  restricting  future  development.  Such  a 
move  toward  efficioicy  would  materially  assist  the  manufacturer  in: 
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his  production  by  standardizing  ji^  toolSf  fixtures,  etc.,  thus  ulti- 
mately reducing  the  cost  of  production  to  all  concerned. 

Under  the  existing  condition  of  aviation  affairs,  efficient  teamwork 

<^  not  be  secui-ed  between  the  Government  and  the  manufacturers 
iis  long  as  each  department  has  the  povper  and  authority  to  disregard 
the  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  other  departments. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
■**Does  not  follow  Mr.  Crowell  and  others  in  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice  the  advantages  of  a  specialized  establishment"  Mr.  Crowell 
And  the  others  refeired  to  undoubtedly  .see  greater  national  benefits 
4iccruing  to  the  United  States,  both  from  a  military  and  industrial 
standpoint,  if  this  so-called  sacrifice  is  made.  Those  of  us  who  are 
directly  interested  and  who  have  had  years  of  hard,  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  "  specialized  establishment "  referred  to  do  not  consider 
that  a  sacrifice  is  being  made.  We  contend  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  alleged  sacri- 
fice. In  so  far  as  the  question  of  sacrifice  is  concerned  it  might  l»e 
■well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  new  spirit  abroad  in  the  land 
io-day — a  spirit  of  national  service,  which  mcludes  within  its  scope 
(he  problems  of  universal  military  training,  national  vocational 
training,  and  a  general  national  upbnilding  of  the  untrained  man- 
hood of  the  country  for  the  future  military'  and  industrial  benefit 
■of  the  United  States.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  said  during  my 
■21  yeai-s  of  service  tliat  the  Army  is  about  the  only  nonproductive 
national  agency  in  the  country  which  the  public  is  required  to  sup- 
poi-t.  The  developments  of  tlie  near  future  are  going  to  give  tne 
Army  ample  opportunity  to  refute  the  foregoing  statement  and  to 
•demonstrate  its  ability  as  a  great  producing  factor  in  turning  back 
into  civil  life  men  who  will  be  better  fitted  to  take  up  their  duties 
sind  work  in  civil  life.  In  order  to  accomplish  results  under  this 
new  order  of  things  the  Army  as  a  whole  will  have  to  make  greater 
.eaTifices  and  devote  longer  hours  to  study  and  work  than  it  has  ever 
known  in  its  peace-time  history. 

The  Air  Her\-ice  feels  that  it  also  has  an  important  part,  to  play 
in  this  new  order  of  things,  and  feels  that  it  can  play  its  part  and 
make  its  sacrifices  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  national  interests  far 
more  efficiently  as  an  independent  and  compact  operative  branch  of 
the  Government  service  than  if  held  back  under  the  control  of  the 
War  Department,  whose  time  will  be  more  than  occupied  in  dem- 
onstrating to  the  country  that  it  is  an  active  producing  asset  instead 
of  a  nonproductive  liability. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 

You  will  have  less  efficient  militai'y  aviatoi-s  if  they  are  trained  by 
the  Air  Service  than  if  thev  are  trained  by  the  Army.'" 

The  statement  is  covered  bv  paragraph  19  of  this  paper  and  no 
further  comment  is  made  on  this  question. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary'  of  War  that  you 
Mill  have  "  less  efficient  coordination  of  the  Air  Service  with  the 
Army  if  it  is  a  separate  service." 

This  statement  is  also  covered  in  paragraph  39  of  this  paper,  which 
<'learly  illustrates  that  radical  action  such  as  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  department  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  more  efficient  co- 
onlination  than  exists  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 
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With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  "  he 
"wants  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  to  be  the  most  efficient  Air  Serv- 
ice the  Army  can  have." 

The  interest  whicli  the  Secretary  of  War  has  always  shown  pei'son- 
.ally  toward  the  development  of  the  science  of  aviation  fully  justifias 
the  foregoing  statement,  and  has  been  most  gratefully'  accepted  by 
the  practical  flying  officers  of  the  Army.  Tlie  foregoing  statement 
<:an  not,  however,  oe  reconciled  with  the  action  planned  by , the  re- 
sponsible military  advisers  of  the  War  Department,  which  is  so 
fcJearly  set  forth  in  the  Air  Service  clauses  of  the  proposed  bill  (S. 
2715)  and  referred  to  in  paragniplis  U  to  14,  inclusive,  of  this  paper. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
"Does  not  think  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  Army  Air  Service  to 
■accomplish  the  object  you  want." 

This  statement  is  covered  in  paragraph  64,  and  also  borne  out 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
civilized  world,  who  base  their  conclusions  on  lessons  learned  after 
fiveyears  of  war. 

With  reference  to  the  statem^t  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
"  Transferring  the  Army  Air  Service  into  an  independent  Air  Serv- 
ice will  not  build  more  aeroplanes." 

This  statement  is  covered  in  paragraph  61  (a)  subheads  (b)  and 
(c)  which  enumerate  how  by  the  elimination  of  existing  duplica- 
tion at  least  some  additional  funds  can  be  made  available  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  aeroplanes. 

Reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  "The 
■oiLly  way  to  buy  "more  aeroplanes  is  to  appropriate  more  money." 

This  statement  is  also  covered  by  paragraph  61  (a)  subheads  (b) 
and  (c).  It  is  also  covered  by  paragraph  61  (c).  Id),  and  (e). 
Under  these  latter  paragraphs,  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  as  the  aero- 
plane establishes  its  usefulness  throughout  the  various  departments 
■concerned,  it  will  gradually  displace  other  agencies  for  which  appro- 
priations are  now  being  made,  and  that  such  appropriations  would 
become  available  for  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes. 

With  reference,  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
"  If  Congress  provides  that  some  aeroplanes  be  bought  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  some  for  the  Post  Office  Department  and  Navy  De- 
partaient,  it  could  provide  that  we  shall  all  pool  our  purchases  so 
as  to  pro^nde  adequate  encouragement  for  a  limited  number  of  air- 
craft factories  and  buy  from  the  same  people," 

Pooling  our  purchases  will  not  provide  additional  aeroplanes  or 
additional  aircraft  equipment. 

Pooling  our  purchases  involves  the  establishment  of  a  central  avia- 
tion supply  and  purchasing  department  of  the  Government,  which 
immediatefy  puts  us  back  to  the  war-time  oi^anization  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  36  and  37,  an  organization  which  failed 
through  lack  of  emcient  teamwork. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
**This  does  not  seem  to  embody  the  necessity  of  foregoing  Army 
training  and  Navy  training  and  coupling  up  the  training  of  highly 
specialized  military  aviation  like  the  Army  and  Navy  with  the 
Post  Office  aviator  and  the  commercial  aviator,  who  is  an  entirely 
different  person  in  the  first  instance  and  has  an  entirely  different 
function  to  perform  in  the  second."  ^  . 
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In  answer  to  this  statement  the  following  is  submitted:  Flying 
training,  whether  Army,  Navy,  Post  Office,  or  commercial,  differs 
in  only  two  special  features: 

First.  Combat  service  in  the  small  high-speed  "pursuit  type" 
aeroplane. 

Second.  Gunnery  in  all  types  of  aeroplanes. 

These  two  features  are  especially  military  and  would  normally 
not  be  required  of  the  Post  Office  aviator  or  the  commercial  aviator 
in  his  normal  daily  work.  In  every  other  feature  of  importance 
the  training  and  daily  flying  routine  is  practically  identical  for  all 
classes  of  aviators.  In  an  emergency,  an  expenenced  Post  Office 
aviator  or  commercial  aviator  could  master  the  two  special  military 
features  in  less  than  two  months  of  int^sive  training. 

In  the  event  of  the  institution  of  some  form  of  universal  military 
training  in  the  United  States,  all  aviators  not  in  tlie  Army  and  Navy 
divisions  of  the  Air  Service  could  be  jiiven  a  pi'escril>ed  period  of 
intensive  training  eat-h  year  in  the  si>eoial  features  whicn  do  not 
form  a  part  of  their  ordinary  flying  routine. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  coupling 
up  of  Armv  and  Navj-  traininjg  with  the  training  of  the  post-office 
aviator  and  the  commercial  aviator  will  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

Tlie  future  development  of  aviation  throughout  the  world  in  time- 
of  peacej  as  heretofore  stated,  depends,  primarily,  upon  its  effective- 
application  to  civil  and  commercial  use,  with  its  military  use  as  a 
secondary  consideration.  Every  first-class  power  in  the  world  and 
many  of  the  second-class  powers  as  well  fully  realize  this  fact  and 
are  bending  every  effort  toward  development  along  civil  and  commer- 
cial lines.  , 

Great  Britain  to-day,  as  a  result  of  her  far-sighted  vision,  leads 
the  world  in  the  race  for  the  future  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
air.  During  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  she  never  lost  sight  of 
the  future  commercial  use  of  her  huge  aircraft  industry  and'  her 
great  mass  of  trained  personnel,  which  she  knew  would  accumulate- 
through  her  war  needs,  and  she  planned  accordingly. 

Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11, 
1918,  Great  Britain  pnuluced  a  w  eil-prejjared  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  international  rules  and  regulations  for  aerial  navigation, 
chiefly  for  use  in  connection  with  civil  and  commercial  aviation. 
These  international  rules  and  regulations,  with  a  few  amendments 
incorporated  by  the  allied  representatives,  have  been  adopted  almost 
in  their  entirety,  and  are  now  embodii'd  in  the  convention  relative  to« 
international  air  navigation,  a  convention  which  is  specially  referred 
to  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  (iermany,  and  which,  upon 
ratification,  will  establish  basic  national  and  international  rules  and' 
regulations  for  aerial  navigation. 

For  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  perfectly  apparent  to  the  stu- 
dent of  military,  naval,  and  aeronautical  affairs  that  Great  Britain's 
after-the-war  policy  involved  the  maintenance  of  a  large  navy  and  a 
lar^e  commercial  air  service,  with  an  army  only  of  a  size  sufluient  to 
police  her  colonies  and  outside  possessions. 

How  has  Great  Britain  organized  her  aireraft  resources  to  meet 
future  commercial  and  civil  competition  in  the  air?   By  splitting  it 
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Up  into  a  dozen  different  departments,  all  in  competition  against  each 
other?  Not  by  any  manner  of  means.  England  learned  very  early 
in  the  war  that  departmental  competition  caused  dissatisfaction, 
waste,  and  inefiSciency  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very  life  and  success 
of  her  Uoops  on  the  western  front  was  seriously  tnreatened.  As  a 
result  of  this  condition,  amongst  others,  she  immediately  consoli- 
dated her  entire  aircraft  resources  under  one  responsible  head,  with 
the  result  that  not  only  her  military  air  efficiency  in  the  field  imme- 
diately showed  a  marvelous  change  for  the  bettor,  but  it  placed 
Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  first  placp  amongst  the 
world  powers  in  so  far  as  air  supcemacv  was  concerned. 

France,  Ital^',  Germany,  and  all  other  principal  European  and 
Asiatic  countries,  fully  realizing  the  future  importance  of  air  navi- 
gation for  civil,  commercial,  and  military  use,  and  being  keenly 
alive  to  (ireat  Britain's  present  advantage  in  the  air.  liaA-e  already 
followed,  or  have  plans  under  way  to  follow,  her  lend  in  the  con- 
solidation of  all  their  aircraft  resources  under  one  department,  with 
one  responsible  head. 

England,  France,  and  Italy  to-dny  have  missions  all  over  the 
world,  especially  in  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  solely  occu- 
pied in  establisiiing  commercial  relations,  involving  the  use  of  air- 
craft in  international  trade  with  the  countries  located  within  the 
above  areas.  Even  with  the  unstable  economical,  industrial,  and 
fhiancial  conditions  which  now  exist  in  Europe  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  for  some  time  to  come,  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  can  still  find  time  to  devote  a  certain  part  of  their  energy 
and  resources  to  this  most  important  development. 

What  is  the  United  States  doing  or  what  does  it  plan  to  do  in 
connection  with  competing  with  the  European  countries  for  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  air?  Does  it  intend  to  sit  down  calmly 
and  let  one  or  two  departments  of  our  Government  hold  back  the 
development  of  civil  and  commercial  aviation  just  because  these 
departments  think  primarily  of  the  war  use  of  the  aeroplane  and 
are  still  skeptical  of  its  early  development  as  a  paying  civil  and 
commercial  proposition?  Does  the  country  intend  to  sit  down 
quietly  and  depend  only  upon  military  and.  naval  ability  to  develop 
the  aircraft  industry  of  the  United  States  for  civil  and  commercial 
service,  its  primary  use  under  |>eace  conditions? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question,  as  to  what  the  United  States  is 
doing  in  connection  with  competing  with  the  European  countries 
for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  air,  Is  very  simple. 

The  United  States  at  present  is  doing  nothing  from  a  material 
standpoint,  but  it  has  done  quite  a  lot  of  seriou.';  thinking  about  avia- 
tion in  the  past,  and  is  still  thinking.  It  is  thinking  right  at  this 
minute  that  after  appropriating  approximately  $1,000,000,000  for 
the  development  of  aviation  and  an  aircraft  industry,  for  the  prime 

{mrpose  of  helping  to  lick  the  Hun,  that  there  should  be  something 
eft  over  after  the  war  to  devote  to  the  peace-time  use  of  aircraft. 
I,    I  have  considerable  faith  in  the  thinking  capacity  of  the  American 
public,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  does  not  place  the 
blame  for  the  present  deplorable  state  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft 
industry  upon  the  aviators.    I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  once 
facts  are  placed  before  them  tiiat  they  will  demand  a  new  deal 
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in  our  aviation  game.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  military  de- 
partments of  the  Government  are  opposed  to  subordinatin*^  their 
military  views  and  control  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  industry  to 
the  more  important  peace-time  civil  and  commercial  needs  and  use 
of  aircraft,  that  the  aaswer  will  be  very  short  and  to  the  point. 

The  Consrress  of  the  United  States  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  public  must  answer  the  second  part  of  the  question,  viz, 
"  What  is  the  United  States  goini;  to  do  in  connection  with  com- 
peting: with  European  countries  for  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
the  air  ? "  .  . 

Do  you  intend  to  take  immediate  steps  to  revive  the  industry 
which  has  gone  entirely  to  pieces  as  a  result  of  lack  of  vision  on 
the  part  of  our  military  authorities,  and  by  takings  such  steps  put 
the  iJnited  States  on  a  basis  from  which  it  can  successfully  compete 
in  the  world  air  trade?  Or  do  you  intend  to  let  it  stagger  along 
from  j'ear  to  year  as  a  puny  adjunct  to  the  Anny  and  Navy? 

The  United  States  has  just  passed  through  a  very  critical  period 
of  its  history  and  is  now  facing  a  more  critical  future  in  its  efforts 
to  adjust  its  national  and  international  relations  and  obligations 
resulting  from  the  recent  war.  During  the  coming  period  of  national 
and  international  readjustment,  the  XJnited  States  Army  is  immedi- 
ately due  for  a  general  reorganization  and  a  possible  house  cleaning, 
■which  in  the  minds  of  many  Regular  Army  officers  is  most  necessary. 
In  iny  opinion,  there  is  no  time  like  the  present  to  settle  now  and 
for  always  the  question  as  to  the  future  of  aviation  and  aircraft 
development  in  the  United  States. 

What  further  evidence  do  you  need  to  come  to  a  final  decision  in 
this  big  issue?  On  the  one  side  you  have  the  majority  of  the  greatest 
foreign  civil,  military,  naval,  and  air  leaders  in  the  war,  who  with 
nearly  five  years  of  war  experience  believe  in  the  consolidation  of 
aviation  and  the  aircraft  industry  under  one  department  and  under 
one  responsible  head  for  peace-time  development. 

To  this  weight  of  authority  you  can  add  the  testimony  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  his  associates,  who  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  after  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  past,  present,  and 
proposed  future  air  activities  of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  You 
can  also  add  to  this  overwhelming  opinion  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  practical  flying  men  of  the  United  States,  with  a  few  isolated 
exceptions,  wlio  served  throughout  the  war,  both  in  the  Regular 
Army  and  in  the  tempoiary  forces. 

On  the  other  side  you  have  probably  two  departments  of  the 
GoveiTiment  which  are  opposed  to  following  the  lead  of  coimtries 
who  have  learned  their  lesson  in  the  bitter  experiences  of  war,  the 
acid  test  of  all  efficient  organization.  Not  only  are  these  two  depart- 
ments opposed  to  profiting  by  the  lessons  learned  of  gi'eater  ex- 
perience, but  what  is  of  equal  inipoi-tance  is  the  discouraging  fact 
that  the  War  Department,  especially,  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  practical  flying  men  of  its  own  service 
who.  after  all,  are  the  men  who  have  been  most  responsible  for  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  past  and  who  will  also  have  to  carry  the 
burden  of  military  development  in  the  future. 

The  practical  flying  officers  of  tJie  United  States  Army  are  ready 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  burden,  with  ultimate  benefit  to  the  na- 
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tional  interests  of  the  United  States,  provided  the  future  policy  for 
the  development  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  industry  is  forthcoming 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  responsioility  for  the  establishment  of  a  policy,  and  the  means 
to  put  that  policy  into  effect,  rests  squarely  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  evidence  now  before 
Congress  will  amply  justify  the  speedy  enactment  into  law  of  pend- 
ing legislation  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  department  of  aero- 
nautics. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Maj.  Foui/)is.  I  am  very  sorry  it  took  so  long,  I  think  it  has 
been  rather  tiresome. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  very  frank  in  your  explanation  and  your 
criticisms,  and  the  testimony  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Greene  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  been  asked,  General,  by  some  one  to  submit 
th^  questions — tiiey  do  not  bear  directly  on  aviation — as  to  the 
military  policy  of  the  Army.  Is  it  true  tnat  many  of  the  generals 
and  colonels  who  served  overseas  have  been  demoted,  and  that  many 
who  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  here  retained  their  war  rank? 

Maj.  FotJLOis.  I  know  that  a  great  many  who  served  overseas 
have  been  demoted.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  how  many  who  served 
in  an  advisory  capacity  here  are  still  retaining  their  rank. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  the  second  question  is,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
men  at  the  War  College  are  the  men  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
Gen.  Pershing  f 

The  Chaikman.  There  is  no  longer  any  War  College.  There  is 
a  General  Staff  College. 

Maj.  FotTU)i8.  In  answer  to  that  question,  the  present  General 
Staff  College  I  believe,  contains  amongst  its  instructors  and  student 
personnel  many  of  the  former  brigadier  and  major  generals  and 
chiefs  of  staff  who  served  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
The  Chairman.  But  most  of  them  have  been  demoted  to  their 
lar  rank  in  the  Army,  have  they  not? 
aj.  FoTiLois.  I  believe  that  is  so;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.   Col.  Chandler,  we  will 
hear  you. 

Col.  Chandler.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  forenoon,  while  Gen.  Mitchell 
was  speaking,  I  made  a  few  notes  which  I  think  might  add  to  his 
testimony,  and  a  few  notes  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
helium  ^fas.  The  reason  that  helium  has  not  been  produced  in  lar^ 
quantities  as  yet  is  because  the  large  plant  which  we  are  building, 
using  Army  and  Navy  funds,  is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  a  very  large 

J»lant,  designed  to  produce  40,000  cuoic  feet  of  helium  per  day.  The 
ocation  is  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  We  expect  it  to  be  completed  and 
in  operation  by  January,  1920.  « 
The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  store  helium  gas  in  tanks  ? 
CoL  Chandler.  Yes,  sir ;  it  will  be  compressed. 
The  Chairman.  So  that  you  will  have  a  reserve  supply  on  hand? 
Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  compressed  in  cylinders  about 
four  feet  in  length,  each  cylinder  holding  about  200  cubic  feet  ap- 
proximately. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Miller  is  interested  in  lai^  airships.  May  I 
say  in  that  connection  that  I  do  not  thii^  the  use  of  airship  during 
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the  war,  tliat  is  the  large  rigid  dirigibles,  is  really  a  guide  to  what 
we  may  expect  in  the  future,  on  account  of  tliis  recent  development 
of  helium.  The  airships  heretofore  could  be  destroyed  by  one 
little  bullet  from  a  madiine  gun.  One  incendiary  bullet  would 
destroy  tlie  entire  hiff  machine,  costing  perhaps  $2,000,000;  but  with 
the  balloon  filled  with  helium,  the  inc^diary  bullets  would  do  no 
damage.  It  would  take  a  pretty  big  shell  to  do  serious  dama^. 

We  are  also  utilizing  Army  and  Navy  funds  for  the  experimental 
helium  plant  at  Petroleum,  Tex.  That  plant  is  being  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  object  being  to  perfect  the  separation  of 
helium  from  other  gases  by  a  process  of  lower  operating  cost.  There 
are  good  prospects  of  success,  so  that  both  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments are  continuing  to  support  it  by  small  allotments  of  funds 
from  time  to  time  as  required. 

Mr.  Greene.  Colonel,  has  any  other  country  produced  or  experi- 
mented with  helium? 

Col.  Chandler.  We  know  that  both  Italy  anH  England  are  much 
interested  in  helium,  and  they  are  trying  to  locate  helium  deporats  in 
gas  wells,  both  in  Canada  and  in  Italy. 

'Mr.  (iitKENK.  Have  they  been,  so  far  as  you  know,  successful? 

Col.  CiiAKDLKR.  To  some  extent,  although  they  are  trying,  I  have 
heard,  to  interest  American  firms  to  produce  helium  and  ship  it 
abroad.  I  believe  the  War  Department  is  preparing  a  bill  which  will 
probably  be  brought  to  your  attention  before  long  on  the  subject  of 
preventing  the  exportation  of  helixun  except  by  authority  of  the 
President,  whicli  I  consider  a  very  wise  provision  for  the  national  de- 
fense. In  helium  we  have  a  feature  of  national  defense  *hich.  to  the 
I)resent  time  no  other  country  has,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  undei-stand  that  helium  can  be  extracted  from 
but  very  few  of  the  natural-gas  wells? 
^  Col.  {'iiANOLER.  There  are  only  a  few  districts  that  we  know  of  so 
far,  but  the  exploration  of  other  wells  has  not  proceeded  very  far.  Of 
courHft  we  find  small  quantities  in  a  great  many  gas  wells,  but  the 
pert-entrtgc  is  too  small  to  extract  at  a  i-easonable  cost.  Now,  if  we 
can  perfect  methods  of  extracting  at  low  cost,  we  might  be  able  to 
work  sonic  of  the  gas  wells  containing  only  half  of  1  per  cent  helium. 

The  Chairman.  Ai-e  you  experimenting  with  that  end  in  view? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Bureau  of  Standards  helping  you  in  thi^ 
connection  ? 

Col.  CiiANDi<ER.  It  is  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. They  ai"e  furnishing  exiwrt  technical  help,  and  the  Array  and 
Xavy  are  furnishing  funds  equally. 

Mr.  Miijj:r.  Is  it  a  gas  that  has  much  of  a  conunercial  demand? 

C9I.  Chandler.  Not  yet.  The  commercial  people  want  to  get 
helium  for  experimentation.  There  is  one  use  for  which  it  seems 
particularly  adapted,  and  that  is  for  incandescent -light  globes.  In- 
stead of  using  a  vacuum  or  nitrogen  it  may  be  advantageous  to  use 
heliiun;  perhaps  would  give  a  much  longer  life  to  the  filament. 

Mr.  Greene.  Doch  there  seem  to  l)e  any  suggestion  that  this  gas 
<'un  be  obtained  by — I  do  not  know  what  the  scientific  term  is — but 
instead  of  looking  for  it  in  a  free  s-tate  in  natural  deposits,  that  it 
could  be  nuinufactured? 
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Col.  Candleb.  No,  sir;  it  can  not  be  manufactured.  It  is  one  of 
the  chemical  elements,  like  oxygen  or  hydrogen  or  nitrogen. 

This  afternoon  the  question  came  up  about  the  a^e  of  pilots, 
whether  the  men  who  are  getting  along  in  years  are  efficient  pilots; 
it  called  to  mind  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Orville  Wright,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  older  pilots  were  more  eificient 
than  the  young  ones,  because  they  used  better  judgment. 

I  have  another  note  here  about  the  civil  employment  of  airships. 
Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  that  in  England  it  is 
proposed  now  to  allot  or  lease  in  some  way  many  of  their  military 
airships  to  commercial  firms  to  use  them  for  passenger,  express,  and 
mail  service  under  agreements  which  would  permit  tliese  same  ships 
to  be  returned  to  the  military'  air  service  in  time  of  war.  That  seems 
to  be  a  very  reasonable  and  logical  arrangement.  You  see  that.it  can 
be  done  very  easily  when  there  is  the  one  controlling  organization 
for  all  air  service,  including  the  civilian  aeronautical  activities. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  not  this  thing  possible,  in  view  of  what  Gen. 
Foulois  said,  and  what  seems  to  be  the  natural  logical  outcome  of  it, 
that  if  there  are  certain  forms  and  parts  of  aircraft  which  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  practically  standardized,  that  is  to  say,  you  have 
got  approximately  to  the  limit  of  any  likelihood  of  radical  experi- 
mentation, you  know  that  certain  things  are  necessary  to  fly  a  heavier- 
than-air  machine,  and  you  also,  I  suppose,  have  arrived  at  certain 
more  or  less  certain  factors  about  the  military  use  of  the  aeroplane, 
the  essentials  for  military  use;  now,  then,  if  you  under  some  form 
of  governmental  authority  lay  down  to  the  civil  manufacturer  the 
rules  by  which  he  would  make  his  airships  to  conform  to  those  indi- 
cated specifications,  he  could  go  on  and  develop  other  fields  with 
his  own  imagination  as  far  as  he  wanted,  but  keep  those  essentials 
in,  and  that  he  would  ultimately  make  his  machines  along  the  line  of 
iJie  essentials  as  suggested  by  the  Government,  do  you  think  we  could 
follow  a  policy  as  we  have  thought  of  in  regard  to  the  merchant 
marine,  and  have  a  great  fleet  of  more  or  less  convertible  aircraft?  . 

Col.  Chandler.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  national  defense 
to  have  a  large  fleet  of  aircraft  which  would  be  easily  convertible, 
but  it  .seems  to  me  that  in  the  manufacture  of  airplanes,  with  the 
ranployees  and  all  the  machinery  at  hand  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture, it  makes  little  difference  to  any  firm  what  type  they  make. 
They  could  make  one  type  as  easily  as  another  if  their  employees 
are  skilled.  Airplane  constructors  might  make  one  type  in  times  of 
peace  for  commercial  purposes,  but  by  having  a  few  standard  mili- 
tary machines  on  hand  as  samples,  the  factory  could  duplicate  them 
readily  in  emergencies. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  the  time  would  be  important? 

Col.  Chanoler.  We  should  look  ahead  and  prepare  all  the  jigs  and 
dies  that  the  manufacturer  would  need  for  producing  the  military 
types — that  would  be  necessary,  of  course. 

The  Chaibman^.  It  is  a  case  of  jigs,  tools,  gauges,  and  dies. 

Mr.  Gbebne.  The  question,  however,  sug^^ts  itself  that  this  art 
is  in  an  experimental  stage,  rapidly  developing,  and  how  long  would 
those  jigs  and  gauges  remain  standard? 

Col.  Chandler.  Probably  not  very  long,  but  jigs  and  dies  are 
cheaper  than  quantity  production.   In  that  connection,  the  question 
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came  up  about  synchronizing  the  Liberty  motor.  I  understand  that 
is  now  bein^  done  by  the  Air  Service,  in  the  experimental  station  at 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  do  you  mean  by  synchronizing  a  motor? 

Col.  Chandler.  Connecting  the  engine  by  shafts,  gears,  and  cams 
to  the  machine  gun,  so  that  when  the  trigger  is  pullM,  tiie  gun  wiir 
not  fire  unless  the  propeller  blade  is  past  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  the  Liberty  motor  ever  been  adjusted  to  that  usef 

Col.  Chandler.  I  understand  not  heretofore. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  does  that  condition  arise? 

Col.  Chandler,  because  the  motor  has  been  used  only  in  bombing' 
and  observation  planes,  whereas  the  plane  that  is  firing  through  the 
propellor  is  the  pursuit  plane.  That  pilot  is  obliged  to  do  his  own 
shootine  as  well  as  pilot  the  airplane. 

Mr.  Miller.  Does  the  bombing  plane  use  a  machine  gun? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes;  but  the  machine  gunner  is  in  the  rear  and, 
on  some  planes,  the  pilot  can  fire  over  the  propellor,  that  requires 
no  synchronizing. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  seen  the  synchronizing  myself,  but  I  never 
knew  before  that  the  Liberty  motor  was  not  synchronized. 

Col.  Chandler.  I  understand  that  it  can  be  arranged  by  changing 
the  crank  case  to  permit  connecting  the  additional  gear  shaft  wi^ 
the  engine  gears. 

The  Chairhan.  It  took  a  very  long  time  to  synchronize  the  Lewis 

machine  gun  with  the  propellers. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  part  of 
the  gun,  however.  But  on  the  part  of  the  engine  synchronizing,  it 
is  the  same  principle  with  all  engines.  It  is  a  matter  depending  upon 
the  lines  of  the  engine? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  if  you  can  synchronize  every  other  engine,  why 
has  it  not  been  done  with  the  Libesty  motor?  Go  over  to  Paris  there, 
out  on  the  front.  I  have  seen  them  time  and  again,  all  kinds  of 
makes,  all  synchronized. 

Col.  Chandler.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  explain  it  in  any  other 
way  than  I  did. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  astonished  at  that  condition  of  affairs. 

Col.  Chandler.  The  Liberty  motor  was  not  used  in  pursuit  planes. 
There  was  not,  therefore,  much  of  a  demand  for  syndiromzation 
heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  bombing  and  observation. 

Mr.  MiLiUiR.  I  think  we  all  understand  that  the  Liberty  motor  is 

not  a  fast  motor. 

Col.  Chandler.  It  is  a  powerful  motor. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  power,  but  is  not  fast.  It  is  not  suitable  to  bo 
used  for  great  altitudes.  I  think  we  have  heard  that  for  a  year. 
Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLUJt.  Now,  talking  about  a  unified  standardized  sort  of  pur- 
suit plane,  has  the  aeronautics  department  yet  selected  a  type  oi  an 
engine  that  you  would  put  in  such  a  mai  hine  if  we  were  to  make  a 
standardized  engine  gomg  into  quantity  production  of  them.  We 
did  not  during  the  war. 

Col.  Chandler.  I  think  that  is  on0  of  the  mistakes  of  the  early  part 
of  the  war — trying  to  use  one  type  for  all  purposes. 
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Mr.  ybuJUt.  We  appropriated  $740,000,000  and  turned  it  over  to 
the  aircraft. 

The  Chairman.  $640,000,000. 

Mr.  MiixER.  No:  $740,000,000. 

The  Chairman-.  One  lump  sinn  of  $640,000,000. 

Mr.  MiiXER.  And  out  of  tlmt  whole  bunch  of  money  we  did  not  get 
:t  pm-suit  plane.  I  hare  just  heard  the  explanation  was  because  the 
Army  engineei-s  ai-e  not  practical  flyers  and  could  not  agree  on  the 

j.  FouLOis.  Not  the  Army  engineers,  our  own  cihgineers  in  dif- 
hnnt  branches  of  the  Air  Service.   There  were  all  sorts  of  engi- 
neers in  the  Air  Sei-vice  that  could  not  agree. 
Mr.  \tiiAj:R.  How  are  you  going  to  make  them  agreed 
Maj.  Korixii8.  They  had  two  sei>ar»te  departments  at  the  time,  and 
they  could  not  agi-ee. 
Mr.  MiixKR.  AVhat  depnrtinents^ 

Maj.  FuuLoiK.  The  Department  of  Aer<<nautics  and  the  Buivau  or 
Aircraft  PnHluction.  They  were  tw(»  eijuwl  |>owers  in  the  Air  Service 
in  Washington,  whi  h  showed  the  ia  k  of  having  one  ivsiMUwiblo 
head. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  got  our  quantity  |>ro(htcti<m  toward  the  close  of 
the  war  in  all  types  except  the  pui-suit  niiu  him'. 
Col.  Chandler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  that  is  just  where  the  defects  lay,  from  what 
1  cot.  I  am  looking  for  information  on  this  thing,  and  I  am  favor- 
ably disposetl  to  this  thing  of  a  centralization  in  one  man.  But  I 
am  undertaking  to  find  out  the  reason  why  we  have  a  fair  produc- 
tion in  all  types  of  flying  machines  with  the  exception  of  one  vital 
type,  the  pursuit  type. 

Col.  Chandler.  To  the  best  of  mv  knowledge  on  that  snhjecl. 
they  were  about  to  manufacture  pursuit  planes  in  this  country  wlien 
the  war  ended. 

Mr.  Mhxer.  What  type  of  engine? 

Col.  Chandler.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  MnxBR.  Does  anybody  know  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  I  do  not — I  was  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  going  to  start  in  to  manufacture  the 
Hispano-Suiza,  and  they  equipped  one  factory  to  begin  mannfac 
ture  and  just  as  they  got  ready  they  called  it  orf. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  been  told  by  "men  of  actual  e.\perien(  <'  that  th;U 
engine  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  but  I  only  know  that 
tlie  War  Department  bought  out  a  factory.  I  think  in  Brooklyn,  and 
installed  the  necessary  tools,  jigs,  and  dies  to  manufacture  the  His- 
pano-Suiza  engine,  and  just  as  they  wei*e  about  to  begin  operations 
they  got  a  cablegram  from  the  other  side  saying  to  stop  production 
and  put  their  factory  into  the  manufacture  of  Liberty  engines,  and 
so  everything  was  torn  out  and  they  put  in  the  machinery  to  manu- 
facture Liberty  engines. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  newspapers  stated  that  the  enemy  planes  have 
5  miles  more  speed,  and  that  they  were  turning  out  a  superior 
machine. 

Hftl32— 10— PT  1»  (1 
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The  C'hairmax.  Possibly  we  can  get  the  Colonel  to  tell  us  about 
the  German  machines.  Of  course  they  changed  their  types  quite  a 
number  of  times  during  the  war.  About  how  many  types  of  pursuit 
machines  did  they  have? 

Col.  CuANiH^.  I  am  mrr>'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  not  answer  that 
without  reference  to  notes. 

The  Chaibman.  They  had  the  Taube.  then  the  Fokker.  and  then 
the  Albatross,  and  then  I  think  the  Spad. 

Col.  Chandlbr.  The  Spad  ia  Frencii. 

The  Chairmak.  There  are  four  different  types  that  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  MiLLBK.  Is  not  that  one  a  French  machine? 

Maj.  FoDi/)i8.  The  Spad  is  French.  They  had  in  addition  to  thoae 
types  the  two-place  Fokkers  and  tri-place  Fokkers. 

The  Ghaibxan.  I  read  somewhere  that  they  had  the  tri-plaoe. 

Maj.  FoiTZX>i9.  They  also  had  the  en^^ines'  to  start  with  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  they  kept  on  with  the  standard  types  most 
of  the  time. 

The  Chaxbhan.  Is  not  the  basis  for  their  engine  a  Mercedes  Mi- 
gine? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes.  the  Mercedes;  then  they  had  the  Austro-Baim- 
ler.  the  Benz,  and  several  other  standard  tvpes. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  war  went  on  they  found  it  expedient  to 
change  the  type  of  pursuit  planes? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes.  They  kept  improving. 

Col.  Chandlek.  Yes,  but  the  Allies  did  likewise;  the  F'rench, 
British,  and  Italiiins  had  at  least  50  diffeivnt  types  of  planes  in  use. 
The  Chairman.  In  quantities? 

Col.  Chani>i.ek.  I  could  not  say  how  htrge  the  (juantities.  but  they 
had  that  many  at  different  times  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  those  were  synchronized.  I  saw  185  of  them 
myself.   I  have  often  wondered  about  this  Liberty  motor. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  If  you  would  like,  we  would  be  glad  to  include 
this  data.  We  have  the  records  of  the  different  types  that  were  used. 

Aitieif  aad  enftnp  pimtea. 

BRITISH  airplanes. 


Vmou. 

Avro  bomber  63B-A  

B.  A.T  


B.K.U  

BlKkbum  Kiogaroo. 


Bristol-' Bnemv"  

BTttcri  fighter  P-2A  

BrM(4  flghUrF-Sn  

Bristol  mmoplane  

DeHftvtIluid4(Britl«). 


Type. 


Triplaoe.  bombor;  twin  motor,  blpluie 

tractor. 

Single  place,  flgbtv:  aioitle  motor,  Mptaoe 

tract  w. 
do. 


Thr«e  place,  niRht  bomber;  blmotor,  bi- 
plane tractor. 

Four  place,  btnaber;  (our  motor,  triplaoe, 
tractor-pu<her. 

Blploce,  flshter:  sinsle  motor,  b(|4ane 
traritoT. 

 do  


Single  plac«,  lighter:  single  motor,  nono- 

Slwie  tractor, 
dace.  Corps  d'Armee,  and  day  bomber. 


DoHaTinandta'.S.).... 
De  Ha-iUand  5  


Biplaoe,  Corps  d'Armee;  single  motor,  bi- 
plane tractor. 

Single  place,  Oghter;  slBgle  motor,  biplane 
tractor. 


Motor. 


3  nallowar  B.  H.  ]*.,  330 
HP. 

170  H.  ¥.,  7-cvlinder  Radial, 
alrcooled  A.  B. 0.  ■'  Wwp.*' 
I50H.  "..R.  A.  F.4-A. 

3  Rods  Royce  "  Paleoo."  SM 
H.  P.  each. 

4  Slddeley  I'umas.  SSO  H.  P. 

no  H.  P.  Rolb  Royee. 

190  H.  V.  RoUs  Royee;  3I» 

H.  P.  Hlmano-Sulaa. 
110  U.  i:  Rhone. 

230  H.  P.  R.  A.  P.-3A:  300 
H.  P.  B.  H.  P.;  278  H.  P. 
Rous  Royee:  375  R-  P. 
R(ril9  Royee. 

13-cyllncler  liberty. 

110  H.  I'.  Bhoor. 
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AlUed  and  enemy  planet — Gontlnned. 
BRITIBH  AIRPLAHES-CMitlniied. 


N« 


llotor. 


DeBftTinandM... 

DeHaTUlsnd  10.... 
F.E.2B  

auMiier-Pisaam. 


BiMwie,  CtrpB  d'Amne,  ind  day  bomber; 
nngle  motor,  Upiazw  trmctor. 


Blplaoe,(lB]rbomber:sUv]eiiHit(r,bl^aiu 

tractor. 

Three  pUce,  day  bomber;  blmotor,  UpUne 
tractor. 

BIplace,  Corps  d'ArtsM;  single  motor,  U- 


pluie  pusnvi 


Handler-Pace  V-1,S00. 
Hsrtinayde-BeardiDore . 


Hartlnsyde  Soout  F-^  (190  H. 

P.,  E(d.aR«ye»>. 
HarttnsTde  Seoirt  F-s  <Rolb 

Ro«ie"Fa'e'»-3"). 
UaitQu^de  Bcmit  F-4  


[place,  bomber;  btmotor,  U|4atM  trac- 
tor. 


Seren-pQWonger.  alsht  bomber,  four  motor 

biplane,  trsctor-pusber. 
Single  place,  Bgbter;  single  motor,  btfdane 

tractor. 

Single  plaoe.  tl^Mr.abi^  motor,  Uplana 

tractor. 

 do  


.do. 


Nieuporl  Scont  (110  Rhme)... 
Nieapnrt  Scout  (240  B.  R.  2) .. 
R.  E.  8  

8.  K. »  

&E.&&  


.do. 
.do. 


Biplace,  Corps  d'Armae;  single  motor,  Id- 
plane  tractor. 

Sing  e  plaoe,  fighter;  single  motor,  Upbuu 
tnwttf. 

....do  


S(V*lth  Camel  msmvlaiM  ■•  ■ 

Sopwlth  Camel  F-1  


Sopwlth  Cornel  F-1  ( 150  Hono- 

soupape). 
Sopwlth  Dolphin  (300HtspBn'>) 
Sopwlth  Dolphin  Cl-F~l  (300 


Ekq>wrth  Kitten. 
S<9wUh  1-A2... 


Single  place,  fighter;  Blngle  motor,  mono- 
plane, tractor. 

Sing  e  plaoe,  fighter;  single  motor,  Uplane 
tractor. 

 do  , 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 


Sopwith  One  and  One- Half 
«nitter. 

SopwHhPup  

Sopwttb"  Rhino"  

Sopvith  Salamander  

SopwUb  trtidaae  

Sofiirith  Snipe  C-1  

Scpwith  Snipe  C-1  (300'H.  P. 

uimgoafiy). 
^ekon  C-I  ( UmlMUeiae) . . , 

Vickers  C-3  (3S0  Lorraine)  

Vicken  C-2(m  Lonatne)  

VlebnF.B.14.  

VUkm  r.  B.  H-D  


Vickers  F.  B.  It-F. 
\%kmF.B.l»-A. 


Biplace,  Corps  d'Armee;  Mngle  motor,  bi- 
plane tractor. 

 do  


Single  ^aoe  fighter  

Biplace,  dajr  bomber;  single  motor,  trl- 

piane  tractor. 
Single  place,  armored,  trench  filter ;  sbigle 

mitai,  Uplane  tractor. 
Single  piao^  fighter;  single  motor,  triplane 

tract  r. 

Single  place,  fighter;  single  engine,  biplane 
tractor. 

Single  plaoe,  fighter;  single  motor,  biplane 
tractor. 

 do  


.do. 
.do. 


B^tlaoe,  Oghter    Cotpa  d'Annee;  single 

raptor,  Mp:aoe  tractor. 
Biplace,  Corps  d'Armee;  atatgle  motor, 
biplane  tractor, 
.do. 


^^IWTs  F.  B.  18-D  

Vickers  F.  B.  U (ICark  I). . . 
Vickers  F.  B.  I«  {Mark  II) . . 

Vickers  F.  B.2S  

VkAers  P.  B.  20.  


Btiiciepiaoe,fl|^ter;Blngle  motor,  biplane 
tractor. 

do 


.do. 


.do. 


Biplace:  single  motor,  btolueposber  .... 
8inglepl«oe.flgbter;8Bigia  motor,  Uplute 

ptUMT. 


SSBH.F.8lddele7Pumas;9«0 
H.  P.  B.  H.  P.  (Siddele;); 
238  H.  P.  B.  H.  P.  IGtOo- 

l»^Sider  Lfbertr,  196  B.  P. 

3  U^y,  l»c^nder,  V» 

1«0  H.  P.  Beardmore. 

3  m  H.  p.  Rolls  Rovoe;  3  380 
H.  P.  Sunbeam-Hacrl:  t 
300  H.  P.  Roils  Royoa 
"Eagl6-8;"  2  400  H.  P. 
I-lberty  12. 

4  Rolls  Royce  (Eagle  S),  SSI 
H.  P. 

ISO  H.  P.  Beardmore. 

380  H.  P.RoDsBojFM. 

Rolls  Royce ''  FaJcou-3  ",  275 
H.  P. 

Hlspano-Suiza,  300  H.  P. 

(type  8  Fb). 
110  B.  P.  Rhone. 
240  H.  P.  B.  R.3. 
160  H.  P.,  R.  A.  F.-4A. 

150  H.  P.  Hlspano^atn 
"Wolesley  Peytbon." 

180  H.  P.  Hispuio-Saim:  3» 
H.  P.  Wolesley  "Adder" 
Hiapano-Suiia. 

110  H.  P.  LeRhone;  130  H.  P. 

Clerget. 
150  H,  P.  Qnome  Honosou- 


_  .  P.  HisMOKhSiiiia. 
300  H.   P.  Hlspano-Suiia 


30 


ABC 
l30H.P.Clenet(9Bc).  110 

H.  P.  Rhone  (Uby). 
110  H.  P.  LeRlwne;  110  H. 
P.  Clerget;  130  H.  P.  Cier- 


80^.' P. : 


LeRhone:  100  H.  P. 
cinome  Hnnosoupape. 
230  H.  P.  B.  H.  P.  (OlUahT). 

200  H.  P.  B.R^. 

110  H.  P.  Cloget;  im  H.  P. 

Cl«trget. 
300  H.  P.  B.  R.  3. 

330  H.  P.  Radial  A.  B.  C. 

Dragonfly. 
Lorraine  (type  S  Bd.),  S7S 

H.  P. 

Lorraine  (type  8  Bd.),  290 
H.  P. 

285  H.  P.  LomOne  (type 

SBd.). 
100H.F.Beu!dinoi«. 

BoUs  Royce  "Eagla  4,"  350 

H.P. 

150  H.  P.  R.  A.  F.  type  4-A. 
ISOH.  P.  Hispano^tilza. 

300  H.  P.  Hispano-Sulsa. 
110  H.  P.  Rtume. 

Do- 

UOH.  P.  HinMoAilsa. 
aoo  B.  P.  Ka|Mi»fialta, 
37SH.  P.  LcnuMi 
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BRITira  AIRPLANBS-CflDttalMd. 

Name. 

Type. 

VIetanVlmyF.  B.37  

ViekenVlmyF.B.  27  Liberty. 
Vleken34  0-Ca.  

Tri place,  otgbt  bomber;  Umotor,  blpUne 
trutor. 

 do  

3  Rolls  Royce;  Eagle  S. 

2  Liberty  (18  cjdiiiden),  41S 

H.  P.  ewdi. 
Lorraine  (type  U  D»),  390 

H.  P. 

Btoteoe,  fighter;  ibiglo  motor,  b^lane 
uactOT. 

FRENCH  AIBPLANEB. 


A.R.1-A2.  

A.  R.  3  (Renault)  

B.  A.J.C3.  

Br^oet  14-A3  («  sq.  mt.) . .  ■ 
Breguet  14- A3  (62  sq.  mt.) . . . 


BreKaetl4-A3(Fiat>... 
Br^oet-Llberty  14-A3 . 
Breguetlt-Bl  


Breguet  14-B2  (Reaaiilt). 

Bregnet-Llberty  14-B2.. . 
Brefuet  IS-Bm  

Breguet  17-C2  

Breguct  B.M.>19  

Caodnn  G-3  

Caudron  G-4  


plane  tractor, 
ilplace,  Corps  6 
biplane  tractor. 


ilp 

Blplace,  Corps  d'Armee;  single  engine. 


Blplsce,  Corps  d'Armee;  single  motor, 

1 

ipl__     _.  . 
Blplace,  fighter;  single  motor,  Uplane 
tractor. 

Blplace,  Corps  d'Annee:  tingle  motor,  bi- 
plane, traoor. 
 do  


.do. 

.do. 


single  place,  day  bomber,  single  engln^ 
biplane,  tracts,  designed  far  special 
bombardment  mlsskms. 
Blplace,  day  bomber;  sbi^  motor,  W- 
plane,  tractor. 

 do  

Blplace,  nigbt  bomlNT;  single  motor,  bi- 


plane, tractor. 
Bfol 


(place,  fl^ttr,  single  motor,  Uiriane, 

tractor. 

Biplane,  puahn  


Caadron  G-6  (also  known  as 
Caudron  6-A2). 

Caudron   Rll  (sometimes 
known  as  Caudrm  11-A3). 

CaodrtHi  22-Bn2 — (also  known 

as  Caudnm  C-23). 
CaodrOT  Z3-Bn2  


Biplace,  tralntng  machine,  single  motor, 

biplane,  tractor. 
Bipbco,  CorpBd'Arme6;blmotor,Midane, 

trartor. 

 do  


DeHsrcay-CI  

Faonanao-CS  

Faiman-Liberty  31-C2 . 
FBrmBn4&'A2.  


Farman  41-A2  and  61-A2. 


Famian60-Bn2  

Farqun  F^M(Oollath). 

Farman  "Uoustlque". . 


Gourdou-Leawore  mcmoplane  ) 

1^1. 

Con  cdeo-Lessemv  monoplane 

3-d 

Uanriot-Duponl  1-Cl  


HanriotrDupont    3-C2    (lit  ' 
eiq)«1menta]).  i 

Hanrlot-Oupont    8^3    (ad  I. 
experimental).  I 

Hanrlol-DiQHnt  fl-C2  


Triplace,  Corps  d'Armee:  bimotor,  biplane, 
tractor. 

Blplace,  nigbt  bomber;  bimotor,  Ufriane, 

tractor. 

Triplace,  nigbt  bomber:  bimotor,  Uplane, 
tractor. 

Single  place,  fighter;  single  engine,  biplane, 
tractor. 

Biplace,  Corps  d'Armee:  single  motor,  bi- 

Slane,  pu^iier. 
ilace,  flgbtcr;  single  motor,  Upland 
tractor. 

Biplace,  Corps  d'Armee;  single  motor, 
Mpluie,  pittho'. 


Biplace,  Corp!)  d'Armee:  single  motor, 
biplane,  piuher. 

4  place,  night  bomber;  bimotor,  biidane, 

tractor. 

Hultlplace,  bomber;  bimotor,  biplane, 

tractor. 

Stogie  place;  single  motor,  monoplane, 
tractor. 

Sln«le  plaoe,  flgbt«;  single  motor,  moDO- 

Idane,  tractor. 
....do  

Single  place,  fighter:  single  motor, biplane, 
tractor. 

Blplace,  fighter;  single  motor,  biplane, 
tractor. 

do  


.do. 


Renault  190  H.  V.  (type 

S  tid.). 

Renault  (type  6  Ody),  203 
H.  r. 

300  H.  P.  Uispano-Buiza. 

Renault  (type  IS  Foy.),  UO 
HP. 

Senanlt  (type  13  Fcx.),  30O 
H.  P. 

Fiat  A-13-Vert.,  285  H.  P. 
13«yllnder  Ltbefty,  380  H.  P. 
Renault,  900  R.  P. 


Do. 


13-cylhider  Uberty,  3»  H.  P. 
Renault  (type  rex.),  330 
H.P. 


RMiault  (type  la-K),  430 
H.P. 

Sslmson  (C.  U.-A9),  225 
HP. 

90  H.  P.  Antanl;  80  H.  P. 
Rhone. 

2-Rhone  (type  eC),  80  H.  P. 

2-  Rhone,  SO  H.  P.;  3~Rh«w, 
no  H.  P.;  3-Rhmie,  130 

H.P. 

3-  180  H.  P.  Hisnuio-Sulw 
(type  8A):  2-220  H.  P. 
Hlspuio-Sulia  (type  SB). 

2-Rhone  (ft-Jb),  ISO  H.  P. 

2-Salmson  (type  C.  V.-VZ), 

240  U.  P. 
m   H.   P.  Hljpano-Salm 

(types  Fb.). 
Balmsott  (type  »-Za),  200 

H.  P. 

13-cyllnibr  Ubeny,  430  H.  P. 

130  H.  P.  Renault  (type 
I2-D>:  160  U.  P.  Roiault 
(type  8-0);  170  H.  P.  Lor- 
raine (t>-pe  »-A);  170  H.  1'. 
de  Dion  (tvpe  12-D). 

80  H.  P.  Ren  lull  (IvpeS-B) 
120  H.  P.  Lorraine  (tvpe 
6-AH). 

2-Lorraine  (type  8-Bb),  2S0 

U.  P.eich. 
2^&lnuon  (type  Z-«),  240 

H.  P. 

30  H.  P.;  A .  B.  C.  "flnat. " 

Hi8pan»«uiu,  180    H.  P. 

(type  8-Ab). 
180  H.  P.  Hlspuw-enitn 

(type  8-Ab). 
130  H.  P.  Rhone  (type  9-Jb), 

250  H.  P.  Salmwn  (tvpe 

»-Zm). 
3M  H.  P.  Salmson  B-Za. 


SalnuMi,SO0B.P. 
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Allied  and  enemy  pkme* — Continued. 
rBBNCH  AIBPLANKa-ConUniMd. 


Tttte. 


Banrfart-Divant  7--C1. . . , 
Hanriot-OiqMnt  Ap.  1 . 
hStori  I-A3  snd  2-A3... . 


Type. 


LetordA-A3.. 
I-etord  7-B3.. 
L«tord  BN2.. 


Slomw-Saufadw  Pwuol  Al, 

t3rpa37,38,»,30. 

Xorane^auliiler  3I-C2  (Bug- 
stU). 

Monoc-BMilnleT  (A.  N.), 

Sl-^anwrty). 
Ifonne-Saolntcr  A.  0.-^l 

(Ilbmy). 
Morane-SanlnJer  Blplan6-C3. . 


Nleuport »  and  »  bis  

Nleaport  27-Cl  

Nlnqwrt  S-GI  (ISO  H.  F. 

UoitosoapwM)  ■ 
KUoMTt  »-Cl  (U.  8.)  (190 

H.  P.  UonoaoupBpe). 

Wra^  3S-C1  (Rhone  170 

NieupMt  »-Cl  (HoBOCoquo- 

Specimen  No.  1). 
Nlfluport  39-Cl  (Uanoeoqno- 

Specimen  No.  3). 
Nleuport  3B-C1  (Monoooque- 

Spedmen  No.  3). 
NIeuport  30-C]  (Snqulpbne) . 

Mhn^nrt  Cl  (Lmmlne  375 


Sobnaon'MobMau  1-A3. 

aamuou  9-AS  

eafansonS-CI..  


Satanson  4  Ab-3  (armored 


5-A3. 

8afaiisMi7-A3. 
Safanaoa  D-a„ 


single  place,  fijcbter;  single  motor,  biplane, 

tracior. 

Single  place,  lonK-diatancereoonnalwwiKc: 
siiule  motor,  biplane,  tractor. 

Trlpuoe,  Corpa  d'Arinee;  blmotor,  bi- 
pbne,  traotor. 


.do. 


Triplace,    bomber;    bimotor,  biplane, 
tractor. 

Triplaoe,  nl^t  bmnber;  btmotOT,  Uptane, 
tractor. 

Sln^e  plac«,  fighter;  atngle  motor,  mono- 
plaiM,  a«tor. 

Biplace,  Hfcbter;  single  motor,  biplane, 
tractor. 

Biplace,  fighter:  single  motor,  biplane, 
tractor. 

Single  place,  fi|^tar;aiiigle motor,  Upkne, 

tTBctor. 

 do  


Hotar. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Stauile  place,  filter  (same  as  original 
model  3S-C1,  but  few  changes  ask«l  tbr 
byCS.  AlrSo'vicetolncrossestFeDgtb}. 

Single  place,  fighter  


Kngleplace,fighter;  single  motor,  biplane, 
tractw. 

....do.  


.do. 


Paol  Schmidt  B-V!  

Paol  Schmidt  VI  (modified) . 
Fud  BehmldtB-lO  (X)  


S.  E.  A.  4-C3. 


Spad  (ICeooooque,  14.5aq.  me- 
8pK^7-Cl  


Spad  XI-A3  

Spwl  la-Cn-l  

Spad  xin-ci  

Sp^U-Cl  (Himoeaqiie). 

Spad  XVI-A3.  

Bpad  XVir-Cl  


Single  place,  fighter;  single  motor,  Sesqul- 

pune,  tractor. 
Single  place,  fighter;  single  motor,  Uplane, 

tractor  monocoqoe. 
Single  place,  fighter;  dngle  motor,  biplane, 

tractor. 

Triplace,  Corps  d'Armee;  stogie  motor, 

Upr^iler,  DlplBDe  tntolor. 
Bipuce,  Corps  d'Armee;  atngle  motor, 

blplaiie^  tractor. 
Single  place,  fighter;  single  engine-  biplane, 

tractor. 

Biplace,  armored  fighter;  single  motor, 

biplatte,  tractor. 
Btpbce,  Ciorpe  d'Armee;  tingle  motor, 

oi^ae,  tractor. 

Biplaoe,  training  madJne;  slnj^  motor, 
Mplane  tractor. 

Blpboe  

....do  

Biplace,  Corps  d'Armee;  single  motor,  bi- 
plane tractor. 

Bifrfaoe,  fighter;  single  motor,  Uplane, 
tractor. 

Single  plaoe,  ^iter;  single  motor,  bl< 
plane  tractor. 

..do.  


Bi^aoe,  fighter,  stogie  engtae,  Upboe 
tractor. 

Single  idaoe,  fighter  with  cannon;  single 

enxlne,  biplane  tractor. 
Sinen  place,  fighter;  single  engine,  W- 

(AMtrMtor. 

 do....:..  , 


300  H.  r.  HlQiano-Suiaa. 
SabOMm  (typB  9-Zi,  MS  H.  P. 

(1-A3)  2-UH)  H.  P.  raaaBD- 

Sulia;  (2-A3)  3-300  P. 
lllspano-Suiia. 

2-  I,orralno  (tjpo  8-Ba),  250 
H.  P. 

3-  Lomilne,  380  U.  P.  each. 
S-Libertr,  13«rl.,37fi  H.  P. 

Trpes  37,  28.  39,  160  H.  P. 
flnome-Uonoaoupapo;  type 
30, 120  n.  P.  Rhone. 

Bugattl.  120  H.  1'. 

ISKTUnder  Liberty.  400  U.  P. 

1)0 

150  H.  I'.  Gnome  UonowMH 

12S^'|'.  Rhone. 
Po. 

150  H.  P.  Gnome  HonOBOU- 
pape  (type  0-6). 


170  U.  P.  Kbotifl  (type  OR). 

300  U.  P.  Ulspano-Jhdv 
(tyg(ft-Fb). 

1)0. 

ISO  U.  p.  Rhone. 

Lorraine  376  (type  8  Bd), 

3H5  H.  P. 
8ahn8on(type«Za),2(nH.  P. 

SaIm3on(type«A),3«0H.P., 

Sftlmson  (type  C.  U.-02), 
270  H.  P. 

SabDSonC  n.szm.asoH.  P. 

Selmson3Z-3SSH.  P. 

Balmson  (type  C.  U.-«Z>, 
230  H.  P. 
Do. 

Clerget,  130  H.  P. 

Renault  230  (»>  H.  P.). 
Do. 

300  H.  P.  Beunilt. 

Lorraine  (type  U-D)  370 
H.  P. 

ISO  H.  P.  Honoaaupspe. 

900  H.   P.  HitpaiwAdsk 

(type  8  Ab). 
S^^^Adsit  (type  8BEo), 

300  H.'  P.  Hispano-Saiia 

^ty^8(>g.^rT" 

^^tg«8BE0.). 


B^riaoe,  Corps  d'Armee;  single  engine,  bi- 

plaoe  tractor. 
Stofle  place,  fighter;  single  motor,  U- 

rbns  tractor. 


P.  Hispaiio-Sabi 


■loDGSonpuW;  180 
H.  P.  Bhone. 
Lomlne  (type  8  Bb),  ISO 

300  h'.   P.  BiqNRifrMtt 

(type8Fb). 
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AlUed  and  enemy  pkmes — OratlniMd. 
PRSNCH  AIBPLANSS-CaqMB"^- 


Name. 


Type. 


Motor. 


SpMdlS-Ckl-a  

Sfwd  ao-Cl  (HOTbemont). 
Spnd  30-C3  <Hertwmaat). 
8pad  21 -CI  


Volslii        A.  P.  (also  known 

as  Voisin  B-Bn3). 
Votsta  8-L.  B.  P  


Voisin  »-A2  

VoUd  lO-BnS  or  lO-L.  A.  P. 

(bomber). 
Voi&bi-Libertjr  I0-Bq2  


Vdsin  13-Bn3.. 
VoUtiaB-Bii4.. 


Sini^  or  biplaoe,  flithtCT;  with  Mmwn; 
slncte  motor,  blolane  tractor. 

Binxle  place,  tifrliur;  altiKle  motor,  U' 
planp  llonocoque  tractor. 

BIplace,  flphter;  single  motor,  biplane 
Hococoque  tractor. 

EInitle  seater,  fighter;  aingla  motor,  bi- 
plane tractor. 

BineU)  place,  nlfiht  bomber;  single  motor, 
biplancpiiaber. 

Biplacc,  uorpa  d'Armee;  single  motor,  bi- 
plane pusher. 

 do  


Biplaoe,  lUgbt  bomber,  single  motor,  bi- 
plane, pusher. 

 do  


Triplace,  night  bomber,  4-motor,  biplane, 

tractor-pusher. 
4-place,  night  bombo",  4-niotor,  trlpkne, 

tractor-pusher. 


300  H.   P.  HiapaBo-Saia 

(type  8-0). 
mspmo-Saia  100   H.  P. 
(type  8  Fb). 


Da 

PengMtt-3»  B.  P. 

Do. 

im    H.    p.    RoDMllt  (tTpO 

H«a«>lt  (type  »-Fex),  100 

H.  P. 

la^cj^iinder   Ubwtjr  (3» 

4  HispanoSuini  (typa  8  B«), 

ZMBTP-ewai,  - 
4  WaftDO^nSm  SB,ai5  H.F. 


OBRUAN  AIRPLANES. 


A.  E.  Q.-04.  

Albatroaa-DS  

AlbatroBS-DS  and  DSA  

D.  K  yf.-C6  

Fokker  D-«  

Fokker  D-7  

FOkker  D-8  


Fokker  numophna  K-3. . 
FiAker  E-6  


Fokker  Upkoe  lighter  

Fokker  Trlplane  

Frledrichsha/en  02(F.  D.  U.) 

FMedridishafeo  Q3  and  G3A.. 

GoUw    slant  (sometimes 

known  as  "Llirai"). 
OottaaQSand  G5A  


Halberstadt  (D.  F.  w.). . 
Hamoverancr  CL  2  &  3A  — 
L.  V.  O.C5.  


L.  V.  O.  C6. 
l>lftlBD-3... 


PtohD-a*.... 
rfalcD-12.... 
PiahD-ls.... 

Rolaml  C  

Roland  D-2... 
RolaiKl  D-Oft.. 
Rtriaad  D-Ob. 


Trlplace,  bomber;  bimotor,  biplane,  trac- 
tor. 

Single  place,  fighter;  single  motor,  biplane, 
tractor. 

Single  place,  fighter;  single  motor,  biplane, 

tractor  Uoiioooque. 
Biplaoe,  Corps  d'Armee;  single  motor, 

plane,  tractor. 
Single  puee,  fighter;  single  motor,  biplane, 

tractor. 

 do  


Single  place,  filter;  single  motor,  mono- 
puuie,  tractor. 

....do  

....do.  


Biplace,  fighter;  single  motiff,  biplane, 
tractor. 

Single  place,  filter;  single  motor,  trl- 

pbnc,  tractor. 
Tnplaoe,  binnber,  Umotor,  biplane  push- 

er. 

....do  


Uultlplaoe,  bomber;  four  motor,  Uplane, 

tractor  pusher. 
Four  place,  bomber;  Umotor,  biplane, 

£ usher. 
.  lace,  Corps  d'Armee,  single  motor,  bl- 

Slanc,  tractor. 
,ilBce,  fighter,  sli^le  motor,  biplane, 
tVactoT. 

Biplace,  Corps  d'Armee,  single  motor, 

Diplano,  tractor. 

 do  i  

Single  place,  Bghter,  single  motor,  blidano, 

trartor. 

This  plane  Is  merely  a  modification  in  non- 
essential details  of  the  type  D-3. 

Single  place,  fighter,  single  motor,  biplaoe, 
tractor,  llonocoque. 

Single  plMe,flghter,8tngle  motor,  Uplaiw, 
tractor. 

Bifdace,  CorpS  d'Armee,  single  motor,  bi- 
plane, trartor. 

Single  place,  flghter.slngle  motor,  biplane, 
tractor,  semtHonocoque. 

Single  place,  fighter,  single  motor,  UpUuie, 
tractw. 

 do  


3  360  H.  P.  UeroodM. 
lao  H.  P.  H ereed«a. 

Do. 

aUH.P.Boni. 
110  H.  P.  Obsnrael. 

180  H.  P.  Uercedes  or  Bay- 
em-Heroedes,  ISO  H.  P. 

110  H.  P.  and  160  H.  P. 
rMaiy. 

100  H.  P.  Oboiirsel  rotary. 
110  B.  P.  OberuTMl;  140  B.P. 

Obtfursel;  100  B.  P.  Oovo; 

160  H.  P.  SleneD»8obii- 

kert. 

(No  other  Information  avalt- 
able.) 

110  B.  P.  ObertuMl;  110  H.P. 
Rhone. 

3  Bent,  3»  H.  P. 

21fercedes,a60B.  P. 

4  360  B.  P.  HaybMfa. 
2  3eOB.  P.HecDedw. 
220  B.  P.  Bens. 

300  H.  P.  Opel. 

235  R.  P.  Bens. 

230  B.  P.  Benx. 
1«0  ft.  P.  Ifercedes. 


180  H.  P.Uercedes. 

300  B.  P.,  B.  V.W.  Uemdes 

17fi  B.  P.  Mercedm. 

160  B.  P.  Ueroodea. 

160  B.  P.  Uwoadca  (mv 

mod^. 
238H.  P.  Beu. 
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Allied  and  enemy  plane* — Gontlnned. 
OERHAN  AIR  PLAN  ES-Contlnoed. 


Type. 


Motor. 


Rmnplfr  CI  (Merwdes)  

Romplor  CI  ( Maybarti)  

Rumpler  C3  and  C6  ( Merodes) 

Rumpler  C7  { Ma  ybach)  

Siemeni-Bchulcpn  U3  


fiientens-Srhuken  ni  

BaUila  A-l  {also  known  as 

"AnaaldoA-1"). 
e-mail  bombnr  C2.  


CapnnI  bomhcrCS... 
Caproni  bomber  CI... 
Caprani  bomber  C.5- . . . 
Uanriot-Dupoot  1-CI . 


PomiUo  E  

Pomilio"  Gamma"  

S.A.M.L  

ftftvala-Pomillo  S.  F-Jt  

8BVoUi.Ponllfa  9.  P-4  


8.  i.A.,;BL!uia;B2. 


K.I.A.,»b  

8.  V.  A.  .1,  S.  V.  A.  »,  unfl 
S.V.  .V.  Ifl. 

f.V.  A..-»C-1  


Blplscp,  Corps  d'.\rmop,  Ktnple  molcr, 
oiplanr,  tracIOT. 


-do. 
-do. 


Single  place,  fliiblrr.sinKle  motor,  biplsnp, 

tractor,  MoDocoqiie. 

 do  

Single  rl^<  fi!titpr:Klnrt  motor,  biplane, 

tractor. 

Biplane  


 do  

Triplane  

Biplane  

Sinflp  place,  fifhtrr;  slnrlemctor,  hiplsnc, 
t  factor. 

Itirlace,  Corps  d'Armcc,  sin}  |p  motor,  bl- 
I  lane,  trartor. 

Sin)  le  t'lace,  flKhtn,  si  nf  Ip  motor,  biptane, 
tractor. 

Blplaco,  Corps  d'.\rmee,  s\nf\e  motor,  bi- 
plane, tractor, 
filpbce,  Corps  d'Armee,  singto motor,  bl- 


plane,pu8na. 


Triplace,   bomber,    bimotor,  biplane, 
trartor. 

BIplaoe,  Corps  0  Aruiw,  sim  le  motor,  bi- 

T'lane,  trartor. 
Blpbce,  bomber,  bit  lace,  pi)  lane,  trartw. 
Oesii  ned  a»  pursuit  [lauest.ut  l:it«r  modi* 

fled  and  u.ied  as  reconnaUwance  and 

bomblnic. 

i'iDflpllace,  Rfhter,  single  motor,  biplane, 
tractor. 


260  H.  r.  Mercedes, 3S0H.  P. 
Maytacb. 

Do. 

200  H.  ['.  Mcrrodes. 
260  n.  P.  Mavtach. 
IflOH.  P.Siemens. 

Do. 

r>.  P.  A.  hipb  comi  resslon 
(type  6-A),2aOH.  P. 

3  V  lat,  1(6  U.  P.;  1  I.  P.,  ISD 
H.  P. 

3  I.  F.  V-^B,  110  H.  P.  each 
31.F.V5,2niH.P.aach. 

no. 

110  H.  p.  Rhone. 

Fiat  <typeA-12bis.)2eOH.P 

Isolta-Frenchini  (type  V-a), 

260  H.  P: 
Flatdype  A-12),a80H.  P. 

Do, 

2  Isottft-l- ranchini  <t)*po  V- 
'11*.  iw  U.  p.:  2  isotla- 
r  mneliini  [tn>e  V-> ). 

r  lat  (moiSel  A-12>,  SBO  U.  I'. 

raOM.  1'.  Mat  (type  A-II). 


anoH.  P..r-.  P.  A. 


The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  put  that  into  tlie  hearing?,  be- 
cause tlint  will  be  ex('ep<Unjrly  interesting  and  also  inHtpuctive. 

Maj.  Fori-ojs.  I  have  a  list  of  the  enjrines  and  planes  that  were 
beinp  iiserl  by  the  French  durinfr  the  spring  of  IflS.  the  time  that 
they  were  in  most  need  of  planes.  At  that  time  they  were  using 
planes  00  per  cent  of  which  were  second-class  machines.  My  records 
will  show  tlie  different  ty))e.s  of  planes  and  engines. 

Arriifihinrx  in  rntr  b/r  French  ariattoa. 


f  ii 

Nbv   173  ;  11 

Qood   50  21 

Under  repair   «  |  3 

Om  of  commission   3  '  — 

Total   269  ;  35 


6  I  393 
...I  65 


f.  '  52» 


i 

a: 
< 

Letenl. 
1  Volsin. 

c 
t 

i 

o. 

3 

i 

264 

6H  I  100 

K 

7 

3»0 

49 

12  1  1 

1 

1 

107 

12 

32  1  13 

10 

2 

71 

2  1  

9 

356 

114  I  114 

i 

22 

10 

567 

113 
R 
44 


165 


a 

174 
6 
61 


34  24(1 


ToUl.  1,52H,  otictolete.  TntuM  .(Hltt,  up  tn  date.  Craiid  total,  2.3?4. 
Pabik.  tebruary  4. 191K. 


Mr.  Miller.  One  of  the  principal  fields  of  researcli  along  the  uni- 
fied authority  you  speak  of  is  in  the  en^rine  feature. 
Maj.  FouLOis.  One  of  the  n)ost  vital. 
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Mr.  MiLixiE.  It  ocfui-s  to  me  so. 

Maj.  Foi  ijiis.  It  lias  l)een  tlie  one  thing  that  has  held  up  the  pro- 
duction mere  than  an^'thiiig  else  throughout  the  war— ^that  is,  they 
have  never  l>een  able  to  keej)  engine  production  up. 

Mr.  MiiJJ'.K.  It  is  like  the  old  contest,  between  the  locomotive  and 

the  rail? 

Aliij.  Koi  i^ii.-*.  Exactly.  You  never  could  catch  up  on  engines 
until  two  yeaiN  ago.  All  tlie  Euroi>ean  engines  were  handmade, 
and  this  fart  was  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  production  of 
the  Ijiberty  engine  over  there — I  was  chairman  of  the  technical  com- 
mittee that  accepted  the  6i'st  Lilwrty  engine.  The  principal  reason 
that  influenced  ns  to  go  ahead  on  its  production  was  the  fact  t^at 
engine  production  had  never  been  able  to  keep  up  with  airplane  pro- 
duction, and  we  figure  that  if  we  could  develop  a  machine-made 
engine  which,  although  it  might  not  be  quite  equal  to  the  first-class 
engines  over  there  but  could  be  produced  in  quantities,  we  could  use, 
two  of  them  if  necessary  where  they  had  to  use  one  fii-st-class  engine, 
our  idea  was  to  get  qtiantity  production  so  as  to  get  more  planes  in 
the  Army,  and  with  our  men.  wuix-rior  to  the  AUiwl  or  enemy  fivers, 
we  would  get  better  residts  even  witli  a  slightly  inferior  en^ne! 

The  Chairman.  One  reastm  I  understand  was  that  the  parts  of 
the  Liberty  motor  were  not  as  great  as  the  otliers. 

Maj.  ForLOis,  The  KoUs-Royce  onfrine  had  something  like  1.500 
parts,  and  it  takes  a  pretty  good  engineer  to  take  one  of  those  en- 
gines down  and  put  it  together  again.  Take  the  Liberty  engine, 
with  the  number  of  parts  greatly  reduced,  the  average  man  with  a 
very  little  instruction  can  take  it  down  and  put  it  together  again,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  bi^  thii^  in  the  field.  And  we  had  to  develop 
something  that  could  be  used  by  the  average  man,  not  an  expert. 

The  CirAiRMAX.  That  is  what  I  understood  at  the  time. 

Maj.  ForLois.  Every  one  realizes  and  has  always  experienced  it 
in  the  past  that  when  any  new  machinery  comes  out,  particularly 
an  aviation  engine,  it  has  to  be  worked  out  through  actual  use  in 
the  field.  A  great  many  troubles  had  to  be  worked  out  of  the  Liberty 
engine  that  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  way  until  it  was  actually 
used. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  ^e  Liberty  engine  being 
perfected  along  the  basic  principles  on  which  it  is  built  now* 
Maj.  FouLois.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MiTjJSR.  To  1>ecome  a  reliable  engine,  or  at  least  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ke«p  its  stipremacy  with  other  engines  so  far  as  its  use  in 
)>ursuit  planes  is  concerned? 

Maj.  toriiOis.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  perfected. 
Fimdamentally  I  think  it  is  sound.  Gen.  Mitchell  brmiglit  tJii«j 
point  out  tills  morning.  Engine  development  mu:^  come  by  gradual 
experience,  and  with  our  technical  knowledge  and  our  nieclmnical 
abdity  in  the  Ignited  States  T  have  no  fear  of  failing  to  turn  ont 
good  engines  if  we  have  the  opportunity.  I  i*ecently  heard  that 
the  French  had  had  one  of  our  liberty  engines  in  a  pursuit  plane 
and  that  it  had  given  niarvelous  results.  If  we  can  just  get  to- 
gether on  this  thing,  utilizing  what  we  ha\*e  and  push  ahead  

Mr.  MiixER.  It  will  work  all  i-ight? 

Maj.  ForLoirt.  Absolutely;  not  having  one  section  of  the  Navy 
<1oing  something  and  not  telling  us  about  it  and  our  men  doinesonoe- 
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tfamg  and  not  telling  them;  and  some  other  technical  department 
-doing  something  else  and  not  giving  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 
I  brought  the  question  up  the  other  day  with  Col.  Cliandler  and  asketl 
him  what  information  he  was  getting  from  the  Navy,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  know  of  anything  he  was  getting  from  them.  There  is 
no  efficient  system  of  information,  whereby  each  department  gives 
the  oiher  departments  the  benefit  of  its  experience.  They  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  we  ought  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 
It  is  this  lack  of  coordination  that  costs  money  to  the  Government. 

Col.  Chandi^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  one  thing  more  that  I 
would  like  to  present. 

The  Chairman.  (lo  ahead. 
-  Col,  Chaxdlkk.  I  was  called  upon  by  tlie  War  Depai-tment  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  to  givp  my  views  concerning  the  conil>ined  Air  Serv- 
ice, and  I  would  verv  natch  like  to  give  you  the  same,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairmak.  We  would  like  to  hear  it. 

CoL  Chandmw.  At  the  pmsent  time.  Army,  Navy.  Post  Office,  and 
<'ivil  aeronautical  activities  and  the  uianufacturing  interests  are  each 
pursuing  their  own  ends  without  coordination  of  effort;  this  result- 
ing in  much  waste  of  energy  and  money.  It  seems  reasonable  to  ex- 
jject  that  by  combining  all  neriai  activities  in  this  country  into  one 
organization,  much  of  the  fluplication  and  waste  energy  would  be 
avoided.  In  every  other  eudeav(tr  t!ie  union  of  pei-sons  working  for 
the  same  objective  has  produced  wonderfully  increased  efficiency. 
All  of  the  great  corporations  of  this  Nation  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  are  examples  of  what  can  be  done  by  combination 
of  similar  intere.sts. 

A  natural  deductioii  is  that  whatever  increases  the  efficiency  of  tlie 
Air  Service  as  a  whole,  improves  tlie  part  of  it  which  may  Iw  assigned 
to  duty  with  gnnmd  troops  or  iiaval  forces. 

Endeavoring  to  approach  the  Iwnefits  of  a  combined  Air  Force,  it 
liaa  been  necessary  to  oi*eate  several  joint  Army  and  Navy  air  boaras. 
There  were  at  least  four  of  the^se  during  tJie  early  part  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  present  war.  I  was  a  member  of  two  of  these 
board.  The  joint  Army  and  Navy  Zeppelin  board  was  finally  dis- 
solved in  July,  li)18,  eiuling  with  an  obligation  of  the  Navy  to  con- 
struct four  large  rigid  airships  and  to  keep  the  Army  fully  advised 
on  the  subject,  neither  of  winch  was  done  by  the  Navv ;  hut  that  de- 
partment has  displaved  much  activity  in  trying  to  block  the  Army 
from -proceeding  with  the  construction  of  airships  needed  strictly  for 
Army  purposes. 

A  joint  board,  which  included  repi-esentatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  the  Interior  Department,  undertook  to  produce  helium  in 
large  quantities  at  low  cost.  The  acrimonious  coriTspondence  be- 
tween the  Navy  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  was 
published  a  few  months  ago.  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  "  cooperation  *' 
which  existed.  Although  the  Army  has  furnished  half  of  all  funds 
for  the  helium  projects,  our  efforts  for  the  past  five  months  have 
failed  to  secure  consent  of  the  Navy  Department  for  the  creation  of 
u  helium  board  to  replace  the  previous  informal  board  which  no 
longer  exists ;  this  leaves  the  Army  in  the  positi<Hi  of  furnishing  sev- 
eral million  dollars  with  any  representation  in  the  management  of 
the  enterprise. 
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I  am  infoi'iiied  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  war  Great 
Britain  had  a  joint  army  and  navy  air  board.  Whenever  the  army 
or  navy  did  not  agree  with  the  board  recommendations,  no  action  was 
taken.  The  result  being  that  the  joint  air  board  failed  and  liad  to 
be  replaced  by  the  combined  organization,  the  Boyal  Air  Force.  I 
can  not  believe  that  the  mental  attitude  of  Americans  is  so  different 
from  the  British  that  we  can  make  a  success  of  joint  Iwards  in  tini*; 
of  war.  My  own  experience  with  these  boards  convinces  mo  that 
such  control  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  be  really  effective. 

I  appreciate  that  the  War  Department  is  concerned  {mmarily  in 
Air  Service  operations  with  ground  troops,  which  mav  not  appear 
to  be  closelyrelated  to  airplane  manufectui-e.  Our  air  experience 
during  the  World  War  should  convince  everyone  that  the  produc- 
tion of  planes  in  proper  quantity  is  impossible  without  an  eflicient  in~ 
dusti*y  in  time  of  peace  which  can  be  expanded  quickly  for  war. 
That  should  inii>ly  a  very  close  relation  between  povernuient  air  serv- 
ice and  manufacturers  during  peace  iJerio(ls  with  niucli  encourajre- 
ruent  to  civilian  experimentation. 

I  should  think  that  could  be  accomplished  nioi*e  readily  through 
a  combined  air  organization. 

To  remain  efficient  an  air  service  nuist  have  an  administrative  or- 
ganization capable  of  acting  quickly  and  unhampered  by  conserva- 
tism. During  the  war  new  types  of  combat  planes  appeared  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  months.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  promptly  dis- 
card old  types  and  constantly  change  equipment.  Air  Servire  ad- 
ministrative officers  fully  appreciate  the  situation  and  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  act  accordingly;  but  on  the  contrary,  when  every  im- 
portant act  must  await  approval  of  administrators  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  change  the  type  of  rifles  or  field  guns  once  in  20  years,  T 
fear  that  the  conservatism  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  will 
seriously  impair  air  service  efficiency. 

Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  feel  stnmgly  on  this  point,  SiS  I  had 
the  imfortunate  assignment  in  1911-12  in  charge  of  Army  aviation, 
and  I  was  expected  to  produce  an  efficient  air  service  on  $125,000 
per  year  and  a  half  dozen  officers.  Up  to  1911  the  conservatism  of 
the  War  Department  omitted  estimate  items  for  air  service,  althou^ 
practicable  flying  was  demonstrated  thi-ee  years  previously.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  first  $125,000  in  1911  was  inserted  in  Army 
appropriation  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Mann  without  the  item  coming  through  the  usual  channels. 

The  total  Army  Air  Service  appropriations  previous  to  the  fiscal 
year  1917  was  only  $900,000.  During  the  war  over  one  billion  was 
showei-ed  on  the  Air  Service.  I  venture  to  estimate  that  if  $5,000,000 
per  year  had  been  provided  for  the  five  vears  before  1917  half  of 
the  $1,000,000,000  would  have  been  .savei;  the  nuinufacturing  in- 
dustry would  have  had  a  fair  start  and  the  Arm;^'  would  have  truiiied 
more  experienced  flyers  and  aeronautical  engineers  available  as  a 
basis  for  war-time  expansion.  Conservatism  therefore  c<tst  the  coun- 
try $500,000,000  and  much  that  can  not  lie  estimated  in  money. 

I  have  noticed  statements  to  the  effect  that  <lupiication  of  engi- 
neering ex[)eriments  increases  the  chances  of  producing  valuable 
improvements.  With  that  contention  I  agi-ee  completely.  The  Day- 
ton engineering  ])lant  of  the  Army  asked  for  $10,000,000  for  the  cur- 
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rent  fiscal  year.  The  practical  question  is,  how  many  of  these  $10,- 
000,000  plants  the  taxpayei's  are  willing  to  allow  for  increasing  the 
chances  of  improvements. 

Newspaper  comment  indicates  that  the  American  people  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results  secured  by  the  Air  Service  organizations 
as  they  exist  ut  present.  I  believe  the  people  would  like  to  know  the 
exact  total  which  the  Government  devotes  to  aerial  development  each 
year  with  a  comprehensive  accounting  from  one  administrator  who 
mav  be  held  personally  responsible  for  results. 

ti  aero  squadrons  are  emciently  trained  and  equipped  before?  as- 
signment for  service  with  ^ound  troops,  I  see  no  reason  for  appre- 
hension that  they  would  fail  to  properly  serve  the  ground  troops. 

The  slow  Navy  seaplanes  can  not  operate  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  air  force  without  pi-ote;tion  from  Army  pursuit  planes. 

Considering  the  lighter-than-air  activities,  a  large  rigid  alri^ip 
capable  of  long  overseas  voyages  is,  without  modification,  cai>able  of 
long  overland  voyages  for  cooperation  with  ground  troops. 

Army  and  Navy  air  activities  overlap  so  extensively  that  it  is 
difficult  to  demark  their  zones  of  operations.  An  enemy  would  cer- 
tainly not  attempt  a  landing  on  iTnited  States  shores  without  a 
strong  air  force  to  protect  it.  Our  move  would  naturally  be  to  con- 
centrate every  airplane  and  airship  which  would  i-each  the  threat- 
ened points — then  what  would  we  do — allow  Army,  Navy,  and  civ- 
ilian volunter  pilots  to  fight  separately  as  they  saw  fit  or  would  we 
try  to  organize  unified  air  conuuand  while  the  battle  is  in  progi-esa. 
My  advice  is  to  do  all  the  combined  organizing  in  advance  in  time  of 
peace. 

House  bill  No.  8287  impresses  me  that  the  War  Department  does 
not  understand  the  mental  attitude  of  the  flyer.  The  bill  provides 
that  all  officers  shall  be  commissioned  permanently  in  one  of  the  line 
branches  and  detailed  for  four  years  in  the  Army  Air  Service,  re- 
turning after  that  period  to  line  duty  for  two  years.  With  that  pro- 
vision a  law,  it  is  oelieved  that  scarcely  1  per  cent  of  the  most  ex- 
j>erienced  pilots  will  enter  the  Regular  Anuy.  The  young  man  who 
ifl  heart  and  soul  absorbed  in  the  fascination  of  flying  has  no  inclina- 
tion for  the  pi-osaic  infantry  and  very  few  of  them  will  consider 
accepting  a  line  c(Hnmission. 

Kvery  military  leader  since  history  has  been  i-ecorded  lays  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  esprit — in  fact,  no  Army  will  fight  witlx- 
out  it>— and  yet  here  we  have  the  General  Staff  ignoring  completely 
the  mental  attitude  of  flyers — believing  they  can  be  just  as  ccmtented 
and  efficient  in  any  arm.  It  is  a  serious  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  detail  system,  and  Gen.  Foulois 
also  did,  under  this  bill.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  have  a  per- 
manent corps  of  officers  assigned  to  aviation  permanently! 

CoL  Chandler.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  is  a  tMhnical  corps.  I  believe 
we  should  apply  that  principle  to  evei*y  technical  department  of  the 
Army,  including  signal  corps,  and  ordnance,  as  well  aa  medical. 

The  Chairman.  Medicine  is  a  technical  corps,  and  The  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Department  is  a  technical  corps.  What  do  you  say 
for  this  proposition  which  developed  hei-e  this  afternoon?  The 
aviator,  it  is  contended,  is  in  first-class  condition  to  do  his  work  in 
the  air  for  about  10  years.  Do  you  agree  that  that  is.  the  limit  of  a 
man's  capacity  as  a  flyer?  ^  . 
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Col.  Chandler.  No,  sir:  I  do  not.  I  think  he  would  be  a  more 
efficient  flyer  and  use  better  judgment  as  he  becomes  older.  An  old 
flyer  is  the  kind  of  man  we  must  have  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  after  he  had  had  about  20  years  as  a  flyer 
you  think  he  would  still  be  serviceable  in  the  Air  Service  in  the  ad- 
ministrative branches  of  the  Air  Service  f 

Col.  Chandux.  Yes,  sir.  I  feel  sure  that  he  would.  I  believe  it 
vrould  be  of  tlie  neatest  benefit  to  the  Air  Service  if  we  should  have 
administrative  officers  at  the  head  of  it  who  have  been  experienced 
flyeps  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  you  labored  under 
in  this  warl 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  early  stages  of  the  developiuent  of  the 
Air  Service? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.   You  are  particu- 
larly familiar  with  the  li^hter-than-air  craft? 
Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  a  pretty  good  force  now  of  balloons? 

Col.  Chandler.  We  have  plenty  of  balloons.  The  personnel  is 
limited  to  32  companies. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  and  men  to  the  company  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  -Small  companies  at  reduced  peace  strength  are 
allowed  five  officers  and  100  soldiers.  War  strength,  8  officers  and 
170  soldiers.  I  might  say  in  regard  to  the  balloon  activities  during 
the  war  that  in  the  lighter-than-air  branch  we  took  the  best  types  of 
balloons  available  in  Europe  and  produced  them  quickly.  We  did 
not  wait  during  the  stress  of  war  to  develop  an  American  type. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  I  am  wondering  why  that  was  not  done  with  the 
engine  for  the  pursuit  plane. 

Col.  Chandler.  The  result  was  that  we  had  far  more  balloons  than 
we  could  use.  We  transferred  some  to  the  British  and  the  French. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  war  have  you  made  any  attempt  to  de- 
velop an  airship  of  the  type  of  that  one,  the  Rr-34  that  made  the  trip 
from  Scotland,  I  think  it  was,  to  this  country? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  made  plans,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  secured  the  approval  of  the  War  Department 
for  an  airship  policy.  The  first  step  in  operating  ships  of  that  size 
is  to  secure  suitable  fields  and  buildings.  The  shelter  is  the  nmin 
thing.  Nearly  a  year  is  required  to  construct  a  large  steel  building 
suitable  for  housing  those  giant  airships.  We  have  already  taken 
action  to  secure  offers  and  options  on  site^s.  which  information  will 
be  presented  at  the  proper  time  asking  authority  to  purchase  these 
sites  and  estimating  for  the  money  to  construct  the  buildings.  The 
cost  will  be  about  $3,000,000  for  a  hangar  which  will  hold  two  air- 
ships of  5,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  You  read  oi  that  incident  that  I  spoke  of  in  Chi- 
cago where  the  ship  burned.  Was  that  designed  by  our  organization  f 

Col.  Chandler.  No,  sir.  That  was  designed  and  constructed  by 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  privately  built? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir;  entirely  a  private  matter. 
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The  Ohaibhan.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  pi-esent 
to  the  committee  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  Just  one  more  remark  regai*ding  the  detail  system. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  fundamoitall^  wrong.  It  is  Iwsed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  man  is  equally  efficient  in  any  position.  Now,  we 
may  be  bom  equal  and  so  fortii,  but  we  do  not  stay  that  way  very 
long.  All  the  progress  made  in  civil  life  in  engineering  and  technical 
lines  is  by  specialists. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  refer  to  the  detail  to  the  adminis- 
trative and  supply  departments  more  timn  anything  else? 

Col.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  technical  ac- 
tivities, if  we  are  to  pn^'ees,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  spedalists. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  in  the  Army  disregard  the  well-estab- 
lished principle  in  civil  life,  and  try  to  make  each  officer  a  jack- 
of-all -trades.  I  believe  that  all  of  the  technical  corps,  like  the 
Signal,  Engineer,  and  Ordnance,  should  be  specialists,  particularly 
above  the  grade  of  captain;  while  the  purely  administrative  duties, 
biich  as  the  Inspector  (ipheral's  Department  or  finance  officers,  might 
well  be  officers  detailed  from  the  line  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  an  order  has  oeen  issued  by  the 
General  Staff,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  all  men  who 
are  continued  through  the  bill  which  dongress  passed,  the  continu- 
ation of  1,200  flying  officers  have  berai  reduced  to  second  li«itenants. 
Have  you  heflrd  anything  of  that  ? 

Col.  Chandler.  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

TJie  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not? 
CoJ.  Chandler.  No,  sir;  I  hope  it  is  not  the  case. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  no  complaint,  I  mean  the  emer- 
gency officers,  not  the  Kegular  officers. 
CoJ.  Chandler.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  it. 
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CoMMrrrEE  on  Military  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday^  October  14, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

STATEHEHT  OF  BBia.  OEV.  FBAKE  T.  HUIES,  CHZEX*  OF 
TBAHSFOBTATIOH  SEBTICE. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  kindly  give  to  the  reporter 
data  as  to  your  military  service,  with  your  full  name  and  rank  and 
the  position  you  occupy  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines;  Chief  of  Transportation  Serv- 
ice for  the  War  Department. 

The  Chaibmam.  I  understand  you  enlisted  as  a  private  and  rose 
from  the  ranks? 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  entered  the  service  in  1898  as  a  member  of  the 
Utah  Volunteer  Artillery;  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  served  in  that 
organization  during  1898  and  1899  in  tne  Philippines  during  the 
Spanish- American  War,  and  also  in  tiie  Philippine  Insurrection, 
in  the  grades  of  private,  sergeant,  second  lieutenant,  and  finally 
adjutant  of  the  battalion. 

t  returned  to  the  United  States,  was  mustered  out  and  entered 
the  Regular  Service  in  1901,  as  second  lieutenant  of  Coast  Artillei^. 
I  have  served  in  the  grades  of  second  and  first  lieutenant  and  captam 
in  the  Coast  Artillery.  As  captain  of  Coast  Artillery  in  1917  I  was 
detailed  as  a  member  of  the  new  General  Staff  and  ordered  to 
Washington  in  June,  1917. 

My  first  duty  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  was  at  the  War 
College,  on  the  equipment  committee  of  the  General  Staff,  in  what 
was  Uien  know  as  the  War  Plfuis  Division.  In  August,  1917,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  decided  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  coordinate 
the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  overseas  to  establish  as  a  branch 
of  his  office  a  section  known  as  the  Embarkation  Service.  The 
order  establishing  that  section  stated  that  its  functions  would  be 
to  assist  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  exercising  his  supervisory  and  co- 
ordinating powers  witii  reference  to  all  movements  of  troops  and 


I  was  ordered  from  the  War  College  in  August  of  1917  into  tiie 
Embarkation  Service,  being  at  that  time  a  captain. 

I  served  as  an  assistant  to  Gen.  Keman  and  to  Col.  Chauncey 
Baker,  afterwards  Gen.  Baker,  who  were  then  chief  and  assistant 
chief  of  embarkation.  In  December,  1917,  when  a  certain  reor- 
ganization of  the  War  Department  took  place  which  resulted  in 
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Gen.  George  W.  Goethals  being  named  as  acting  Quartermaster 
General,  and  later  on  as  assistant  Chief  of  Staff  and  Director  of 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic.  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Em- 
barkation Service. 

Soon  after  Gen.  Goethals  took  charge  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
erars  Office,  Col.  Baker,  who  was  shortly  thereafter  made  brigadier 
general,  acted  as  chief  of  embarkation,  and  was  a  little  later  trans- 
ferred in  charge  of  motor  transportation,  which  was  then  a  ^rt  of 
the  Quartermaster  General's  Onice.  That  left  me  temporarily  the 
senior  officer  in  the  Embarkation  Service. 

For  a  short  period  Mr,  J.  L.  Lilley,  a  prominent  shipping  man 
of  the  firm  of  Norton  &  Lilley  was  brought  in  by  Gen.  Goethals 
and  acted  as  Director  of  Embarkation.  That  was  during  the  month 
of  December,  1917. 

Gen.  Goethals,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  year,  decided  that 
Mr.  Lilley  could  best  serve  the  War  Department  as  director  of 
Bhip|>ing  for  the  port  of  New  York,  and  decided  at  that  time  to 
appoint  me  Chief  of  the  Embarkation  Service.  From  that  time, 
wliich  was  early  in  January,  until  the  present  time  I  have  served  as 
either  Chief  of  the  Embarkation  Service  or  Chief  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Service  for  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  are  considering  H.  R.  8287  and  other 
bills  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army.  I  presume  you  are  famil- 
iar with  the  proposed  legislation  emboilied  in  the  War  Department 
bill,  H.  R,  8287.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make 
any  statement  regarding  what  proposed  legislation  you  desire  to 
make,  more  especially  as  it  affects  the  department  of  transportation. 

Gen.  HixEs.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  committee,  at 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  War  Department  bill  H.  R.  8287 
contains  a  provision  in  section  8  which  establishes  a  Transportation 
Corps  and  in  effect  continues  by  permanent  legislation  the  present 
organization  which  has  been  developed  during  the  war.  That  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  take  up  in  detail,  and  if  the  committee  desires  I  will  be  glad 
to  offer  my  views  on  any  other  provision  of  the  bill. 

I  feel,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  served  in  the  War  Department 
during  the  period  when  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  of  the  General  Staff  was  developed,  I  might  be  able  to  state 
to  the  committee  certain  points  that  came  up  in  the  development  of 
that  division  and  finally  resulted  in  the  present  organization. 

First,  I  feel  that  the  country  is  very  much  to  be  congratulated  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  are  giving  such  close  consideration  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  Army.  I  reel  that  we  would  be  very  negligent, 
all  of  us,  both  in  the  Regular  Army  and  in  Congress,  if  we  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  given  to  obtain  finally  for 
the  United  States  a  definite  military  policy. 

The  General  Staff  bill,  which  is  now  before  the  committee,  of 
course,  does  not  meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  all  of  the  various 
heads  of  the  War  Department.  I  doubt  very  much  if  a  bill  could 
be  drafted  that  would  do  so.  But  I  feel  that  with  the  honest  dis- 
cussion and  careful  consideration  of  this  bill  and  the  other  measures 
before  Congress  something  will  be  worked  out  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  country. 
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In  1917  when  we  started  our  overseas  operations  and  the  Em- 
barkation Service  attempted  to  exercise  that  control  which  was  given 
it  in  the  movement  of  supplies,  we  soon  found  that  that  control 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  congestion  of  our  ports.  In  other 
words,*  the  Embarkation  Service  at  that  time  had  only  the  control 
of  shipments,  and  regulating  of  those  shipments  pertained  to  sup- 
plies and  troops  going  overseas;  that  control  did  not  cover  the 
movement  of  supplies  inland,  such  as  the  movemrat  of  supplies 
to  the  port  of  New  York  by  the  depot  quartermaster,  nor  did  it  in 
any  way  have  control  over  the  movement  of  supplies  for  the  Allies 
or  commercial  interests.  The  lack  of  that  control  resulted  in  ex- 
actly what  could  have  been  expected,  practically  the  blocking  of  all 
our  ports  in  the  late  fall  of  1917. 

One  of  the  first  duties  that  Gen,  Goethals  had  to  perform  when 
he  came  in  as  Acting  Quartermaster  General  and  started  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  was  to  take  immediate  measures  to  establish  some  agency 
to  control  entirely  all  movement  of  troops  and  supipli^  from  the 
initial  point  overseas.  That  resulted  in  bringing  into  the  War 
Department  what  was  then  known  as  another  section  of  the  Pur- 
chase, Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  or  the  Inland  Traffic  Service. 
Gen.  Goethals  appointed  as  the  head  of  that  service  Mr.  Adams,  a 
practical  railroad  man,  and  Mr.  Adams  set  about  to  correct  the  con- 
gestion which  then  existed. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement 
I  made  in  that  respect  before  the  Senate  committee,  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  this  committee : 

Senator  Chaubexlain.  I  recall  the  matter  because  at  one  time  here,  in  1018, 
the  docks  were  absolutely  congested,  and  even  at  the  Industrial  centers  they 
could  not  manufacture  any  more  because  they  had  no  place  to  put  -the  stuff. 

Qen.  HiNi!:s.  That  was  worst  tn  the  fall  of  1017  and  early  in  1918. 

I  was  trying  to  locate  an  extract  from  my  report.  I  am  readinf;  from  the 
repm-t  of  the  Chief  of  the  Inland  Service,  who  was  Mr.  Adams,  dated  February 
28,  1010,  that  relates  to  this  very  point  that  you  have  mentioned : 

**  On  January  10, 1918,  the  congestion  at  tlie  several  North  Atlantic  ports  was 
moBt  serious." 

Senator  Ghahbeblain.  I  know  that  was  the  time  we  were  looking  Into  the 
Qaestion. 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

"Approximately  30,000  carloads  of  Government  freight.  Including  that  of  the 
War  Department  and  that  of  the  Allies,  were  on  hand  at  the  ports  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  and  Norfolk.  There  were 
ai«>roxlmately  2,000  cars  under  load  with  War  Department  property,  more  than 
300  carlcmds  on  piers  and  approxlmtely  1.100  on  the  ground.  These  flgnrea  are 
exclusive  of  coal  and  grain  in  bulk. 

"  On  March  30,  1918,  there  was  a  total  of  22,118  cars  of  Government  property, 
including  that  of  the  Allies,  at  the  same  ports,  but  the  War  Depurtnient  prop- 
erty had  been  reduced  to  a  total  of  1,938  carloads,  including  that  on  wheels,  on 
piers,  and  on  the  ground.  This  reflects,  during  the  period  of  great  difficulty  In 
railway  operation,  something  of  the  result  accomplished." 

Senator  Ghaubeblain.  Do  you  know  how  much  canned  goods  and  material 
burst  on  the  docks  because  of  that  congestion? 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  know  considerable,  although  I  have  not  the  details,  but  nearly 
everj-thlng  else  burst  at  that  time.  If  you  remember.  The  pipes,  I  know,  at 
Hoboken,  were  frozen  and  we  hod  the  greatest  difficulty  in  coaling  our  vessels. 
We  had  to  use  battleships  to  break  the  ice  there  In  the  river  In  order  to  get 
roal  bai^»8  to  coal  the  transporta 

Tn  other  words,  within  a  short  period  the  congestion  started  to 
clear  up.    The  gradual  development  of  that  organizatio^^^  tjg 
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next  step  which  was  taken  in  the  development  of  the  Purchase 
Division  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division.  That  di- 
vision of  the  General  Staff,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  press  reports — I  have  not  read  all  the  hearings — sub- 
jected to  considerable  criticism,  in  that  it  took  away  from  the  various 
bureaus  certain  of  their  operating  functions.  I  would  like  to  dwell 
upon  that,  because  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  organization  in  which  I 
am  interested. 

The  bureaus,  quite  naturally,  at  the  outset  of  the  war  had  the 
greatest  desire  that  their  supplies  would  reach  the  front  on  time 
and  ahead  of  some  other  bureaus.  It  was  quite  natural.  It  resulted 
in  competition,  which  was  as  great  in  the  transportation  problem  as 
it  was  in  the  purchase  problem,  and  unless  it  was  controlled  it  was 
quite  to  be  expected  that  we  would  have  what  did  result — the  con- 
gestion in  the  fall  of  1917. 

This  division  of  the  General  Staff  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
not  only  controlling  transportation  problems  and  coordinating  them 
so  that  all  movements  would  flow  at  a  time  when  they  could  be 
taken  care  of,  but  it  also  controlled  the  purchase;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  which  it  controlled,  and  which  was  essential,  if  we 
expected  to  operate,  was  that  of  priority.  , 

As  you  will  remember,  a  number  of  agencies  were  set  up — civilian 
agencies,  such  as  the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, etc.,  came  into  being  later;  but  those  agencies  had  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  so  many  separate  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
it  was  practically  necessary  that  some  one  agency  should  deal  with 
the  War  Trade  Board  and  with  the  control  which  the  Railroad 
Administration  set  up  to  coordinate  our  needs  and  our  movements 
with  those  of  the  commercial  people  and  those  of  our  Allies.  It 
is  that  control  and  that  action  on  the  part  of  our  General  Staff  that 
has  subjected  it  to  criticism,  so  far  as  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division  goes.  I  feel — and,  of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion — that  unless  some  one  had  taken  hold  of  the  situation  at 
that  time  and  exercised  that  control  we  probably  would  have  had 
great  difficulties  in  meeting  our  overseas  movements.  We  also  would 
have  materially  interfered  with  the  shipments  of  the  Allies;  and 
whether  the  operations  would  have  been  succe^ful  or  not  is  a  matter, 
in  my  opinion,  of  considerable  doubt. 

The  control  which  was  put  into  effect  then  has  gradually — the 
operating  control — gone  back  more  or  less  to  the  operating  bureaus. 
The  General  Staff,  so  far  as  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  is  concerned,  is  not  now  operating  any  of  those  services. 

T  know  th^t  while  I  am  a  General  Staff  officer  myself  and  detailed 
as  Chief  of  tiie  Transportation  Service  I  act  wholly  as  an  operating 
man.  and  my  functions  as  a  General  Staff  officer  at  this  time  are  nil. 

When  Gen.  Goethnls  functioned  as  the  head  of  the  Puirhase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  I  probably  told  you  that  he  found 
it  necessary  in  order  to  get  results,  to  operate,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  (leny  that  the  General  Staff  did  operate.  But  I  think 
they  had  a  pretty  good  reason,  and  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ^ 
organization  which  we  had  prior  to  entering  this  war  was  not  one 
that  permitted  of  rapid  expansion  without  reorganization^  and  that 
reorganization  in  time  of  emergency  caused  d^y  and  interference 
with  our  operations  to  that  extent. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.  R.  8287,  section  8,  provides  for  a 
Transportation  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greene  suggests  that  possibly  you  would  like 
to  give  your  views  on  the  proposition  as  to  whether  you  believe  the 
General  Staff  ought  to  operate  the  departments  or  the  bureaus,  or 
whether  it  should  be  just  a  coordinating  branch  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  HiNES,  I  have  very  positive  views  that  the  General  Staff 
should  not  operate.  I  believe  if  we  work  out  a  proper  organization 
for  the  Army  they  will  not  have  occasion  to  operate.  If  they  j)er- 
form  their  legitimate  functions  as  laid  down  by  the  basic  law  of 
establishing  matters  of  policy  and  then  coordinating  the  operating 
services  and  making  sure  that  they  are  following  the  established 
policy  it  will  be  all  they  can  do. 

I  will  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  section  8.  Section  8  provides 
for  the  Transportation  Corps,  and  section  9  provides  for  the 
Motor  Transpoi-t  Corps.  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  com- 
bining in  the  War  Department  all  the  activities  for  transporta- 
tion in  one  corps,  so  that  my  personal  views  differ  from  those  ex- 


opinion  there  is  no  necessity  to  establish  a  separate  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  to  control  a  part  of  the  Transportation  Service  for  the 
War  Department.  I  beheve,  and  our  experience  during  this  emer- 
gency justifies  me  in  stating  that  transportation  headed  up  to  one 
agency  to  handle  all  forms  of  transportation  can  render  efficient 
service  either  for  the  War  Department  or  for  any  other  business  con- 
cern. Logically  a  transportation  service  should  be  organized  into 
four  main  divisions — ^rail,  water,  motorized,  and  animal-drawn  trans- 
portation. 

A  skeleton  organization  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Corps  in  this  bill  in  time  of  peace  will  permit  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  of  expanding  those  divisions  to  cover,  I  believe,  any 
transportation  problem.  It  offers  the  advantage  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  or  the  Chief  of  Staff,  or  the  coinmnnding  general  of  our 
forces  in  the  field  having  one  head  to  deal  with  on  transportation 
matters. 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  the  combining  of  all  transportation,  so 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  would  result  in  a  material  reduction 
in  overhead.  I  believe  that  reduction  can  be  safely  made  without 
in  any  way  endangering  the  efficiency  of  the  Transportation  Service 
for  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairsian.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  committee  that  it 
would,  however,  largely  increase  the  officer  personnel. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  To  combine  them,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes, 

Gen  HiNEs.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tables  which  I  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, showing  the  proposed  organization,  if  these  two  sections  are 
combined. 


pressed  in  the  provisions 


respect,  that  in  my 
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(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Table  A. — PropoteU  tables  of  organizaiion  for  the  Transportation  Service  for  an 
army  of  $00,000 — ComnUtsUmed  persmnei. 


OFFICE  CHIEF  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE,  WASmNOTON,  D.  C. 


Execu- 
tive 
aarisUnt. 

Adminis- 
trative 
divlsioo. 

Water 

transpor- 
tation 
divisloo. 

Itati 
tmupoi^ 

tftUoo 
dlvlsioa. 

Animal- 
drawn 

transpn- 
tatim 

divisloa. 

Total. 

■1 

1 

3 
6 
S 
12 
11 

Colcnels  

1 

>  1 
t<3 
uiis 
11 1*4 

■  i 

••3 

•1 
i»»8 
1)  II  11  li  g 

MtlMS 

■  1 

CtpMlni.  

u  U2 

"1 

"2 

Total  

1 

2 

IS 

11 

3 

3 

38 

Non,— Tbow  cwreet«d  tatdcs  do  not  alter  the  total  approved  numbm  of  commlarioaed  and  mW^*** 
pmonnaliortlwTranqMrtattaBSwvloa.  TbadungMoaiDodiadaniadrtailonlyaiidBnarwultflfaannl 
mmtta'  operating  ezpertance. 

I  In  charge. 

I  In  charge  of  divteion. 

*  In  charge  of  construetlen  and  maintenance. 

*  In  charge  of  vessel  operatlou. 

*  Id  cturge  of  passenger  trafflo. 

*  Id  charge  of  freiriit  trafDc. 
'  In  charge  of  legal  branch. 

■  In  ctiarge  of  flniance  branch. 

f  In  charge  of  baggage,  remains,  and  aSfeots. 

<*  1  in  charge  of  cargo  shlpnients. 

I I  assistant  to  diarge  or  Bonstmctlon  and  matnttoanoe. 
1  powMmd  offlon*. 

u  In  charge  of  Btatlatbs  brAnch. 
H  2  anistants  to  dnrge  (tf  legal  brandL 
>•  2  assistants  to  charge  of  Bnanoe  brandk 
u  3  assbtanta  to  charge  of  vessel  opera  doc 

1  In  charge  of  wagon  traosportatlaiL 
» 1  in  charge  of  pack  txansportalion. 
<•  Ualtoa  ofiOeer. 

« 1  assistant  to  charge  of  statlstica  brandL 
■>  5  assfstanta  to  diarge  of  legal  Imndi. 
"  I  assistant  to  parsranel  omoer. 
>  Anlstant  to  flfiarge  of  cargo  slilpnwntSt 
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Table  C. 


Present 
section  8 
TranspoT- 
tethm 
Corps. 

■ 

Present 
sertlon  9 
Motor 
Trans- 
port 
Corps. 

Total  of 
present 
sections 
8  and  9. 

Proposed 
consolidation 
of  (sections  8 
and  9  Into 
Transporta- 
tkm  Corps. 

Bmrtag. 

1 

3 
10 
15 
75 
16 

1 

8 
22 
58 
61 
283 
6W 

3 
11 
33 
73 
136 
209 
MO 

1  1 

Colonels  

23 
67 
135 
299 
649 

4 
9 
6 
1 

UD 

1,3D2 

1,1SI  31 

38 
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1«7 
410 
901 
4,007 
5,504 
967 
5,922 
5,454 

142 

275 
546 

1,275 
1,140 

3,502 

20,737 

24,320 

24,389  ;  

3,712 

21,819 

a,  531 

35,610 

31 

Transportation  Corps. — The  Transportallon  Corps  shall  conBist  of  1  brleadler 
general;  7  colonels;  23  lieutenant  colonels;  67  majors;  13r>  captains;  299  first 
lieutenants;  649  second ^ieutenants ;  208  quartermaster  sergeants,  senior  grade; 
167  quartermaster  sergeants;  419  first  sergeants;  991  sen^eants,  first  class; 
4,697  sergeants;  5,504  corporals;  967  cooks;  5,922  privates,  first  class;  5,454 
privates. 

Table  A  shows  the  proposed  table  of  organization  of  the  Trans- 
portation Service  for  an  army  of  500,000  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Transportation  Service  in  Washinjjton.  The  second  table  shows 
the  organization  for  the  same  sized  army  in  the  field.  Table  C  shows 
the  total  personnel  proposed  under  section  8  and  Section  9,  and  the 
personnel  needed  for  the  combining  of  the  two  services,  and  the 
saving,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  anticipate,  without  going  into  the  de- 
tails, of  the  personnel  of  the  'motorized  transportation.  These 
tables  I  will  give  to  the  reporter,  but  the  committee  may  desire  that 
I  state  briefly  the  totals. 

The  Chairman-  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

Gen.  HzNES.  For  the  office  organization  of  the  Chief  of  the  Trans- 
portation Service,  to  be  located  in  Washington,  the  proposed  organi- 
zation consists  of  1  brigadier  general,  3  colonels,  6  lieutenant  colonels, 
5  majors,  12  captains,  and  11  first  lieutenants,  a  total  of  38.  The 
organization  in  the  field,  briefly,  provides  for  a  transportation  officer 
at  department  headquarters,  wherever  the  agencies  of  the  War  De- 
partment necessitate  a  transportation  officer,  such  as  in  a  zone  supply 
CTstem,  with  those  officers,  and  at  special  ports,  such  as  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  and  at  New  York,  when  we  finally  get  down  to  the 
peace  organization  there. 

The  total  of  the  field  organization  provides  for  4  lieutenant 
colonels,  11  majors,  50  captains,  and  3  lieutenants,  or  a  total  of  68. 
The  grand  total  of  the  proposed  transportation  organization  ot 
commissioned  personnel  is  120. 
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Tlie  organization  provided  under  section  9  for  the  Motor  Trans- 
portation Corps  alone  is  1,082.    Combining  tlie  organizations  as 
I      they  can  be  combined,  the  total  for  both  services — in  other  words, 
I      combining  sections  8  and  9  would  require  1^02,  or  a  total  saving 
I      there,  without  going  into  the  field  organization  of  the  Motor  Trsins- 
port  Corps,  of  21  commissioned  officers.   The  reason  I  avoid  going 
into  the  field  organization  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  at  thiH  time 
is  that  I  feel  that  those  wlio  have  pnt  in  the  provision  for  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  have  undoubtedly  had  a  better  opportunity  to  judge 
its  requii-ements,  so  I  have  taken  their  totals.   The  additional  over- 
head of  21  commissioned  officers  is  made  up  of  1  brigadier  general, 
4  colonels,  9  lieutenant  colonels,  6  majors,  and  1  captain. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  now  recall  the  testimony — for  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  printed  liearing — it  was  asserted  before 
the  committee  that  transpoi'tati<m  before  December,  1917,  was  han- 
dled as  a  division  of  the  Quartennaster  Corps  and  that  by  making  it 
a  separate  division  it  largely  increased  the  j>ersonnel  over  what  was 
necessary  by  the  handling  of  the  transportation  problems  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  Can  yon  enlighten  tlie  committee  on  that  in 
any  way  ? 

Gen.  His-Bs,  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can.  It  is  quite  true  that  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Embarkation  Service,  all  transportation,  so 
far  as  the  law  was  concenied,  was  supposed  to  be  handled  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  that  Tva-s  one  divnsion  in  that  office.  I 
know  that  that  is  correct,  because  I  had  an  opportunity  in  1912  of 
serving  for  a  short  time  as  head  of  that  division. 

While  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  charged  under  the  law  and  had 
appropriations  to  cover  water,  rail,  wagon,  and  motor  transportation, 
it  was  quite  evident  from  the  activities  of  the  several  bureaus  imme- 
diately after  we  entered  tlie  war  that  that  office  was  not  controlling 
all  transportation,  and  that  the  bureaus  were  setting  up  in  their  own 
organizations,  transportation  divisions  to  handle  transportation  for 
their  sup))lies.  That  was  particularly  true  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, and  they  went  so  far  as  to  provide  an  organization  in  the  field 
which  was  charged  with  that  duty.  That  matter  led  up.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, necessarilv  to  the  point  as  to  whether  a  division  in  the  Quarter- 
master Generafs  Office  could  handle  all  the  transportation. 

It  was  quite  evident  at  the  outset  that  the  designation  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Quartermaster  .Generurs  Office  to  handle  water  transpor- 
tation alone  would  result  in  an  organization  almost  as  large  as  the 
Quarterma,ster  Corps  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
transportation  organization  for  an  emergency  is  an  activity  and  a 
service  which  is  large  enough  to  justify  it  being  independent. 

I  think  it  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  all  other  activities  of 
supply  in  whatever  means  that  coordination  may  be  brought  about, 
eitlier  by  heading  it  up  into  a  permanent  supply  corps  or  by  having 
the  coordination  exercised  by  the  General  Staff.  Wlien  we  have  a 
water- transportation  problem  which  we  had,  a  problem  of  rail  trans- 
portation, and  of  motor  transportation  and  wagon  transportation, 
'  you  have  an  organization  which  in  my  opinion  in  time  of  an  emer- 
gency such  as  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through  which  would  jus- 
tify having  a  major  general  at  its  nead  and  a  brigadier  general  at 
1^6  head  of  each  of  the  divisions  of  that  organization,  and  that  in 
itself  would  be  practically  as  large  as  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  if  I  put  in  at  this  jpoint  just 
what  the  organization  of  the  Transportation  Service  was  at  its  height. 
I  have  those  figures  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  it  will  help  the  cfflnmittee  very  ma- 
terially at  arriving  at  its  conclusions. 

Gen.  HiNES.  It  will  also  be  of  interest,  I  am  sure,  to  the  committee 
to  learn  just  what  these  divisions  of  the  Transportation  Service  really 
did.  when  it  is  summarized. 

The  water-transportation  division  of  the  Transportation  Service 
at  its  height  had  a  fleet  of  trans-Atlantic  vessels  numbering  616.  In 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  such  as  New  York,  Norfolk,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  we  had  thousands  of  small  craft  in  connecticm 
with  that  service.  The  exact  total  of  the  personnel  handling  those 
activities  I  will  give  you  in  a  few  minutes,  but  in  round  numb^  it 
amounted  to  an  organization  with  five  major  generals  and  something 
like  54,000  men  engaged  in  its  work,  without  taking  into  account  the 
manning  of  our  transports  with  Navy  crews  operating  for  the  War 
Department,  and  the  personnel  engaged  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  personnel  was  practically  the  equivalent  of 
two  combat  divisions. 

Gen.  HiNES.  Practically  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now  then,  the 
next  important  division  is  the  rail  division,  with  its  field  oi^an- 
ization  and  an  organization  sufficient  to  handle  and  coordinate  the 
shipment  of  over  13,000,000  men  from  their  homes  to  the  camps 
or  from  the  camps  to  the  ports  and  back  from  the  ports  to  the 
camps  and  to  their  homes  again. 

In  the  same  period  this  same  division  coordinated  and  handled 
the  shipment  of  over  40,000,000  tons  of  cargo.  When  you  make 
a  study  of  what  the  transportation  problem  was  during  the  war 
now  and  go  back  over  it  in  magnitude  it  is  rather  hard  to  com- 
prehend i^  and  for  that  reason  I  say  so  far  as  those  two  divisions 
are  concerned  they  are  more  than  a  one-man  job,  and  to  put  upon 
the  Quartermaster  General  or  the  head  of  a  Supply  Corps  the 
additional  duties  of  supervising  activities  of  that  kind,  I  believe 
would  be  more  than  one  man  could  handle. 

I  failed  to  mention  just  what  the  water  transportation  division 
accomplished  in  round  numbers,  but  you  are  all  familiar,  I  am 
sure,  with  the  fact  that  we  succeeded  in  transporting  abroad  an 
army  of  2,086,000  men.  That,  of  course,  in  going  over,  with  t^e  as- 
sistance of  the  Allies,  but  in  returning  we  did  the  larger  part  of 
it  with  our  own  ships. 

On  that  point  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee  the  same  statement  I  made  to  the  Senate 
Military  Committee.  In  transporting  our  Army  to  France,  British 
ships,  or  British-controlled  ships,  transported  in  round  numbers, 
1,027,000  men,  or  49  per  cent  of  the  total.  American  vessels  trans- 
ported 45  per  cent,  or  927,000  men ;  French  vessels  transported  47,000, 
or  2  per  cent;  Italian  vessels  transported  65,000,  or  3  per  cent;  Rus- 
sian vessels,  British-controlled,  transported  20,000,  or  1  per  cent. 

The  return  movement  was  quite  different.  On  November  11, 1918, 
we  had  approximately  in  France  2,086,000  men.  We  embarked  from 
France  between  November  11,  1918,  and  June  30,  1919,  up  to  the 
time  I  made  my  annual  report,  1,610,074  men;  84  per  cent  of 
those  men  returned  in  American  flagships. 
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The  Chaibuan.  I  assume  the  2,086,000  men  you  speak  of  includes 
officers  as  well  as  enlisted  men? 
Gen.  HiNEs.  That  was  the  total  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  so  many  varying  statements  as  to 
really  just  how  many  of  our  people  got  to  the  other  side,  that  I  am 
particularly  interested  to  know  what  the  exact  number  was. 

Gen.  HiNES.  That  is  the  total  number  that  went  abroad.  If  you 
desire  I  can  give  you  the  present  status  of  that  personnel,  if  you  wish 
it  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Sanfobo.  Does  that  total  figure  include  men  who  may  have 
gone  over  more  than  once? 

Gen.  Hikes.  No,  sir;  that  includes  the  maximum  strength  of  our 
forces  that  we  got  to  France.  Eight  per  cent,  or  138,445  men,  were 
returned  in  British  or  British-controlled  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  49  per  cent  going  over? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  40,418,  or  2  per  cent,  were  returned  in 
French-flag  ships ;  46,466,  or  3  per  cent,  in  Italian  vessels ;  and  46,125 
in  ships  of  countries  other  than  those  named.  That  includes  V€^ls 
we  arranged  for  from  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Norwegians, 
in  negotiations  which  I  took  up  early  in  January  when  I  went  abroad 
to  settle  with  the  British. 

I  i-efer  to  these  numbers  simply  to  strengthen  the  argument  I  have 
made  of  the  necessity  for  one  agency  being  charged  with  that  duty. 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  we  did  in  the  prompt  return  of  the 
troops  it  was  necessary  to  take  from  our  fleet  58  of  the  most  suitable 
cargo  vessels  and  promptlv  convert  them  into  troopships.  That  was 
started  on  Xovemoer  12,  tne  day  following  the  signing  of  the  annis' 
tice,  and  it  was  followed  up  energetically  so  that  by  June,  1919^  we 
were  returning  to  the  United  States,  and  did  land  in  tne  United 
States,  during  the  month  of  June.  345,000  men,  and  embarted  from 
French  ports  361,000  men  during  the  same  period. 

I  have  a  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  one  man  was  charged  with 
that  as  an  incidental  duty  to  many  other  important  duties  of  supply, 
probably  the  result  might  not  have  been  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  on  the  other  side  for  the  purpose  of 
straightening  out,  among  other  things,  the  matter  of  the  fare  we 
were  to  pay  England  for  the  transportation  of  our  soldiers? 

Gen.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  now  recall,  you  compromised  on  $81.75  for 
each  soldier? 

Gen.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  for  the  record  and  for  my  own 
information  how  much  did  Great  Britain  propose  to  charge  us? 

Gen.  HiNES.  It  was  agreed  tentatively,  Mr.  Chairmui,  in  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  m  October,  1918,  when  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  abroad,  that  we  would  pay  to  Great  Britain  the  actual  cost  of 
transporting  these  troops.  That  understanding  was  reached  between 
the  SecretaxT  of  War,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Lord  Reading,  representing 
the  British  Government.  We  returned  to  the  United  States  expect- 
ing that  the  accounts  for  the  transportation  of  troops  would  come 
along  shortly  and  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  audit  tliem  and 
make  a  settlement. 

Soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  cablegrams  from  London  indicated 
that  the  British  would  have  great  difficulty  in  determining>exactlf 
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vhat  t^eir  costs  were — ^that  is,  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  Secre- 
tanr  of  War,  I  am  sure,  was  somewhat  disturbed,  and  in  January  he 
ordered  me  abroad  to  see  if  I  could  reach  a  settlement  with  the 
British. 

I  took  up  with  the  British  in  January  the  negotiations  and  first 
attempted  to  proceed  along  the  lines  of  actual  cost.  I  soon  found 
that  was  out  of  the  question;  that  it  was  quite  true  it  would  take  the 
British  a  long  time — I  estimated  at  least  10  years — to  get  all  their 
costs  in,  and  they  were  reluctant  to  agree  on  anything  at  all  imtil 
they  had  all  their  costs  in,  quite  naturally. 

That  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  when  Great  Britain  made 
her  greatest  effort  to  provide  us  with  ships  early  in  the  spring  of 
1918,  she  pulled  into  service  something  like  180  transports  taken 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and,  without  regard  to  expense  in  con- 
nection with  anything,  went  ahead  and  provided  these  ships  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  The  reasons  for  that  the  committee  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with.  It  had  to  be  done ;  if  we  were  to  do  anything,  to  make 
our  effort  felt,  it  had  to  be  done  then. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  interesting  for  us  to  know  whether 
that  increased  tonnage  was  supplied  by  England  after  the  offensive 
of  March  21,  1918. 

Gen.  Hikes.  A  large  part  of  it  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  was 
decided  to  furnish  it  prior  to  that.  I  feel  now,  as  I  look- back  over 
the  situation,  that  the  British  saw  the  March  offensive  coming,  and 
this  was  agreed  to  just  prior  to  the  start  of  the  March  offensive,  when 
a  delegation  came  over  neaded  by  Sir  Grahame  Thomson  and  Gen. 
Hutchinson,  of  the  British  Army.  For  your  information  I  may  say 
that  Sir  Grahame  Thompson  had  a  corresponding  position  in  the 
British  Government  that  I  had  in  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  come  to  this  country? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes;  they  came  to  Washington,  and  conferences  were 
held  in  my  office  which  resulted  in  the  finu  allocation  of  these  addi- 
tional ships. 

The  Chaibhax.  Did  the  British  Government  at  that  penod  indi- 
cate to  us  in  any  way  that  unless  we  hastened  reenforcements  their 
situation  was  very  precarious  indeed  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  In  so  far  as  these  gentlemen  represented  the  British 
Government,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  did.  What  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Department  of  State  and  their  Government  I  am 
not  familiar  with,  but  I  know  at  that  time,  and  nothing  has  changed 
my  views  since  then,  that  unless  we  did  make  the  supreme  effort  at 
tliat  time  it  would  be  useless. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  pleaded  with  us  to  send  reenforcements 
to  save  the  situation  for  them  and  for  the  world? 

Gen.  HiNES.  They  made  it  very  plain  that  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  greatly  increase  our  troop  movement,  which  was  then  going  ahead 
on  a  basis  of  something  like  91,000  a  month,  and  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly one  conversation  that  took  place,  and  that  was  when  Sir 
Grahame  Thompson  wanted  to  know  if  they  provided  the  ships,  i 
whether  I  thought  it  was  possible  that  we  could  move  225,000  men 
a  month.  Of  course,  at  that  time  it  was  a  matter  of  guess  as  to  what 
we  could  do,  but  my  answer  was  that  we  would  load  all  the  ships 
that  Great  Britain  would  put  at  tlie  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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Now,  to  continue  my  explanation  of  the  matter  of  tJie  negotiations 
of  the  rate.  One  of  the  great  difficulties,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  arriving 
at  the  cost  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  in  our  troop  move- 
ments had  lost  s<Hnething  like  12  transports,  and  among  them  sodae 
veiT  valuable  transports,  such  as  the  Jvstida,  The  Jwtioia,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  owned  by  the  Dutch.  The  British  at  th&t  time 
had  not  been  able  to  reach  a  definite  agreement  as  to  what  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  these  vessels,  and  they  also  at  that  time  did 
not  have  in  many  of  the  accounts  of  the  cost  of  fitting  the  ships,  of 
the  diversion  of  the  ships,  and  I  remember  very  distinctly  one  item 
that  they  laid  considerable  stress  on,  which  was  in  the  allocating 
these  180  ships  and  fitting  them  for  carding  troops,  it  resulted  in 
cutting  out  cargo  which  was  worth  to  the  British  Government  at  that 
tune  something  like  $176,000,000. 
I  I  suggested  at  that  point  in  the  negotiations  that  if  either  country 
w^  to  consider  indirect  cost  such  as  that,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  reach  an  a^eement,  and  also  at  that  point  I  suggested 
the  advisability  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  a  flat  rate,  that  rate  to 
cover  all  costs,  claims  for  damages  to  the  United  States,  so  that  when 
I  we  made  a  payment  on  th&t  rate  we  would  be  through  with  the  whole 
I  proposition  and  would  not  be  brought  into  negotiations  with  refer- 
ence to  damages  to  transports  or  an^hing  else. 
The  Chairman.  Have  they  submitted  a  tentative  figure  as  their 


Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  they  submitted  a  cost  figure  of 
$150  per  man.  The  data  submitted  with  that,  if  they  were  permitted 
to  use  indirect  costs  such  as  I  have  just  referred  to,  could  be  fully 
substantiated.  But  I  felt  perfectly  sure  that  under  the  circumstances 
that  any  such  settlement  as  that  would  not  meet  with  approval  in 
the  United  Stat^  in  view  of  our  effort  to  get  men  over  there  at  the 
crisis. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  there  were  many  indirect  costs  which  the 
United  States  could  charge  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  book,  such  as 
speeding  up  plants  to  meet  this  increased  troop  movement,  all  of 
which  cost  us  an  immense  amount  of  money.  On  that  representation 
and  the  fairness  with  which  Lord  Reading,  representing  the  British 
Government,  went  at  it,  we  finally  compromi^d  and  agreed  upon  a 
per  capita  rate  of  $81.75,  which  covers  all  costs,  claims,  or  damages, 
etc.  We  have  paid  up  to  date  to  the  British  on  that  account  some 
$70,000,000,  and  the  closing  out  of  these  accounts  is  going  on  very 
rapidly,  and  we  find  the  disposition  of  the  British  in  that  respect  to 
be  very  fair,  and  we  are  having  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Sanforo.  Are  you  able  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  cost  of  $81.75  fully  covered  the  cost  to  Great  Britain  in 
furnishing  the  ships? 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  would  feel  that  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  would  be  your  opinion? 

Gen.  HiNBS.  That  would  be  my  opinion.  I  feel  sure  that  within  a 
I  short  time  we  will  know  definitely,  because  we  are  settlin^f  with  the 
!  French  on  an  actual  cost  basis;  and  as  near  as  I  can  estimate  now 
the  French  bill  per  man — of  course,  it  will  be  verv  small  in  amount 
compared  to  the  other — will  run  very  close  to  $100  per  man ;  and 
using  that  and  what  I  know  of  our  own  costs  when  they  are  finally 
tabulated,  and  that  work  is  going  on  now,  I        that  the  British 
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rate  is  very  fair,  and  if  it  covers  all  their  costs  it  will  barely  cover 
them,  and  I  doubt  very  much  that  it  will. 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  is  your  opinion  that  our  costs  will  exceed  that 
figure  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  If  we  consider  the  problem  we  have  of  repairing  the  I 
35  German  interned  vessels,  which  you  remember  were  badly  dam-  ] 
aged  in  our  ports  and  required  extensive  repairs  before  we  could 
use  th^,  if  niose  accounts  are  put  in  with  the  operating  costs  our 
costs  will  run  higher  than  that.   If  they  are  excluded  I  expect  our 
costs  will  run  between  $59  and  $70. 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  exclude  those. 

Gen.  HiNES.  No;  we  figure  we  should  include  them,  and  the  British 
in  their  figures  did  include  the  cost  of  fitting. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  rather  a  digression,  for  which  I  am  re- 
sponsible. Will  you  kindly  resume  your  statement  about  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  was  trying  to  locate  the  table  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Transportation  Service.  Ihave  it  before  me  now. 

The  personnel  on  duty  at  the  various  ports  of  embarkation  reached 
a  maximum,  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  was  as  follows:  ^ 

Port  of  embarkation,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  1,950  officers,  16,899  enlisted 
men,  and  7,434  civilians,  or  a  total  of  26,283. 

Port  of  embarkation.  Newport  News,  Va.,  1,378  officers,  104  Army 
field  clerks,  23,887  enlisted  men,  and  714  civilians,  or  a  total  of  26,083. 
Those  were  the  two  main  ports,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  also  used  Baltimore,  with  a  personnel  of  55  officers,  315  en- 
listed men,  and  333  civilians,  or  a  total  of  703. 

At  Boston,  we  had  6  officers  and  95  civilians,  or  a  total  of  101.  At 
Charleston  there  were  8  officers  and  95  civilians,  a  total  of  103.  At 
Philadelphia  there  were  14  officers,  2  Anny  field  clerks,  2  enlisted 
men,  and  23  civilians,  or  a  total  of  41. 

The  grand  total  at  all  the  ports  was  53,314. 

I  might  say  in  connection  with  the  ports  other  than  New  York 
and  Newport  News  that  the  personnel  also  handled  the  rest  of  the 
Supply  Service  as  well.  It  was  a  joint  service  and  wherever  an 
officer  was  able  to  handle  transportation  as  well  as  purchase  and 
supply,  we  arranged  to  do  that,  and  I  might  say  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  organization  which  I  read  from  the  tables  that  plan 
is  also  contemplated  in  time  of  peace.  In  other  words,  if  an  officer 
at  a  ^all  activity  can  perform  joint  duties  or  occupy  more  than, 
one  position,  certainly  he  should  do  that,  and  he  can  serve  more 
than  one  service  efficiently,  I  believe. 

-  Mr.  Greene.  This  relates  to  administraticm  in  the  erent  that  an 
officer  assigned  to  any  such  place  has  functions  that  pertain  to  two  or 
more  services.  What  is  the  manner  of  his  obligation  in  the  priority 
of  service  ? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  His  obli^tion  so  far  as  priority  is  concerned  would 
be  one  which  the  necessities  of  tlie  particular  problem  would  estab- 
lish. So  far  as  service  to  the  Chief  of  the  Trasportation  Service  or 
service  to  the  Quartermaster  General  is  concerned  there  is  no  question 
of  rank  or  priority  there.  If  he  had  a  problem  which  clearly  indi-  i 
cated  that  the  ui^ncy  of  acting  was  one  which  should  give  the 
transportation  side  priority,  he  would  decide  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  that  must  be  fundamentally  a  matter  of 
good  sense  and  good  judgment. 
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Gen.  Hikes.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  in  any  organization  there  comes  undoubtedly  at 
times  a  clash  of  opinion  as  to  what  that  better  judgment  is  and  to 
what  officer  or  office  representative  of  the  service  would  this  officer 
find  himself  in  proper  subordination  upon  an  occasion  of  that  sort? 

Gen.  Hikes.  If  he  reached  the  point  where  he  was  unable  to  decide 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  conflict  of  interests,  his  proper  action  would 
be  to  refer  the  case  to  The  Adjutant  .General.  That  would  then  carry 
it  to  some  division  of  the  General  Staff,  if  the  two  heads  of  the  serv- 
ices could  not  a^ee  on  the  matter  themselves. 

I  have  found  in  my  operations  and  particularly  so  since  Gen. 
Rogers  has  been  Quartermaster  General,  that  there  are  very  few  cases 
where  the  heads  of  the  two  services,  if  they  get  together  as  people 
■would  in  business,  but  which  can  be  thrashed  out  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  that  take  care  of  emergencies  quite  as  well, 
-where  there  was  not  an  opportunity  to  refer  the  matter  to  Wash- 
ington? 

Gen.  Hikes.  In  case  of  an  emergency  which  does  not  afford  wi 
opportunity  of  referring  it  to  Was&ngton,  if  the  man  is  acting  in- 
dependently he  must  decide  it;  if  he  has  a  commanding  officer  he  is 
the  man  it  sTiould  be  referred  to. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  that  clash  of  interests  between  the  bureaus  that 
after  all  lies  at  the  root  of  this  whole  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  from  your  answer  that  the  officer 
would  wire  to  The  Adjutant  General? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  Who,  in  turn,  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  or  the  division  of  the  General  Staff  which  has  jurisdiction, 
and  therein  the  General  Staff  would  be  performing  its  proper  func- 
tion of  coordinating  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  different 
bureaus. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  That  is  exactly  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  Their  course  of 
procedure,  if  they  perform  their  function  properly,  would  be  to  con- 
sult the  heads  of  the  two  or  more  services  that  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  covered  all  of  the  features  con- 
nected with  the  Transportation  Corps  and  the  advantages  of  combin- 
ing the  Transportation  Corps  and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  how  that  would  work  in  the  field, 

I  believe  that  m  the  field  if  the  commanding  general  or  command- 
ing officer  is  given  a  problem  that  that  officer  should  have  control  of 
the  services  that  are  lunctioning  to  serve  him.  To  do  that,  if  he  had 
on  his  staff  a  transportation  officer  charged  with  the  handling  of  all 
matters  of  transportation,  or  as  it  is  to-day,  he  has  two  traimporta- 
tion  officers,  one  representing  the  Transpor^tion  Service  and  one  tlie 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  they  should  serve  that  commanding  general. 
I  believe  one  can  handle  all  those  functions,  and  for  these  reasons: 

Few  commanding  officers  have  all  of  the  divisions  of  transportation 
to  handle,  that  is,  water,  rail,  motorized,  or  wagon-drawn.  Most  of 
them  would  be  motorized  transportation,  rail  transportation,  and 
wason  transportation,  but  only  wnere  conunanding  officers  are  at  the 
seaboard  does  Uie  water  element  enter  into  it.  For  that  reason  I  feel 
sure  that  one  staff  officer  at  most  of  the  activities  could  well  handle 
tHe  transportation  problem  for  his  commanding  officer. 
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In  presenting  to  this  committee  views  that  are  different  from  those 
expressed  in  the  War  Department  bill,  I  think,  in  fairness  to  those 
who  framed  it,  I  should  say  they  have  considered  in  ^ablishing  a 
separate  motor  transport  oorps,  as  I  miderstand  it,  certain  reports  of 
operations  abroad.  Of  course,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  judge, 
so  that  my  views  on  that  matter,  in  connection  with  the  proposition 
that  I  propose,  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  feel  that  I 
should  not  attempt  to  force  upon  this  committee  my  personal  views 
against  those  of  men  who  have  given  the  matter  consideration  from 
the  standpoint  of  experience  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  which  officers  framed  this  tentative 
le^slation? 

Gen.  HiNES.  No,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  officers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  possible  that  they  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing it  a  separate  corps  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Army  appropriation 
bill  of  July  11,  1919,  Congress  specifically  continued  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  as  a  separate  organization  until  June  30,  1920. 
That  probably  was  the  impelling  motive. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  It  is  my  imi>ression,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  bill 
first  presented  it  also  contained  a  provision  for  a  separate  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  and  of  course  that  corps  was  organized  abroad 
differently  from  what  it  was  on  this  side.  I  have  also  understood 
that  other  counrties,  Great  Britain  and  France,  found  it  necessaiy  at 
one  time  to  have  a  separate  motor  transport  corps.  I  have  received 
information  recently,  however,  that  the  French  Government  at  least 
is  combining  all  its  transportation  under  one  head,  and  I  would  like 
to  put  in  the  record  here  a  statement  which  I  received  from  the 
French  representative : 

This  service,  known  as  "  the  tran«^rt  service,"  Is  orenniKed  as  follows : 
Road  ser^'fce.  constrnctloD  and  maintenance  of  roads;  horse  and  motor  drawn 
snpply  trains:  narrow-gauge  railroad  service,  laying  and  operating  narrow- 
Range  railroads;  railroad  service,  laying  and  operating  normal-gange  rail- 
roads ;  service  of  navigation,  transportation  by  waterways. 

That  is  the  line-up  which  they  advise  me  is  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion for  the  French. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  reorganizing  their  Army  just  as  we  are 
reorganizing  ours? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Under  one  head? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Transportation  is  under  one  head;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  SANFOBn.  You  believe  transportation  both  in  peace  and  in  war 
could  be  handled  by  a  corps  organized  as  you  have  outlined,  under 

one  head? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  would  not  attach  anv  function  or  continue  any 
function  of  transportation  in  the  hands  oi  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
for  instance? 

Gen,  HiNEs.  No ;  I  would  not  attach  any  function  of  that  sort  to 
any  of  the  bureaus.  I  believe  no  matter  what  bureau  had  transpor- 
tation, all  the  bureaus  would  try  to  be  fair  in  the  handling  of  that 
transportation,  but  I  feel  if  we  assigned  it  to  one  bureau  some  of  the 
other  bureaus  at  some  time  during  the  operations  would  question 
whether  the  supplies  of  that  bureau  would  not  be  getting  priority- 
over  the  supplies  of  some  other  bureau. 
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The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fa<:t,  during  the  war  a  board  of 
the  War  Department  had  to  fix  a  table  of  priorities  in  order  to  avoid 
that  very  condition  you  have  referred  to  ? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir.  The  matter  of  priority,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
a  very  important  one,  not  only  in  transportation  but  in  everything; 
in  the  obtaining  of  material  and  everything  that  vmt  with  it.  The 
priorities  on  transportation,  so  far  as  movements  by  rail  in  the 
United  States  were  concerned,  was  established  and  operated  through 
the  Kailroad  Administration  under  Judge  Lovett,  who  handled 
priorities  in  movements  and  the  release  system,  which  was  established 
in  the  inland  transportation  service  of  the  War  Department  Trans- 
portation Service.  That  required  if  a  bureau  desired  to  ship  sup- 
plies they  would  make  application  for  cars,  and  if  the  order  was 
granted  by  the  Director  of  Inland  Traffic  it  carried  with  it  an  order 
on  the  railroad  to  fui*nish  cars,  and  it  also  carried  with  it  priority  for 
the  moTement  of  those  supplies  after  they  were  loaded.  The  tacking 
on  the  car  of  a  slip  or  a  card  which  indicated  to  every  man  in  every 
railroad  yard  that  those  cars  contained  supplies  that  were  urgently 
needed  by  the  American  Forces  overseas  resulted  in  the  given  priority. 
More  than  that,  the  release  for  shipment  was  never  given  until  the 
coast  was  clear  for  the  shipment  to  move,  not  only  on  the  railroad  but 
when  it  arrived  at  a  port  or  at  an  inland  point  where  facilities  were 
available  to  unload  the  cars  promptly.  You  know  the  matter  of  de- 
murrage is  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance during  the  war,  because  there  was  a  general  shortage  of 
cars,  and  the  facilities  at  the  terminals  were  barely  suflScient  to  meet 
our  needs,  and  if  any  agency  was  permitted  to  tie  up  a  part  of  those 
terminal  facilities  it  reflected  and  delayed  the  operation  of  some 
other  agency  either  of  the  War  Department  or  of  the  Allies  or  of 
some  commercial  agency.  With  ships  it  was  exactly  the  same  propo- 
sition. We  had  to  detemiine  whether  ships  should  be  used  in  the 
nitrate  trade  or  in  the  manganese  ore  trade,  or  whether  they  could 
be  put  into  the  trans-Atlantic  service  of  carrying  supplies  to  our 
Army. 

Mr.  Greene:.  One  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  retaining 
transportation  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  arises  out  of  the  natural 
and  original  deftnition  of  the  word  "  supply."  When  we  supply  any- 
body we  not  only  procure  the  supplies  but  have  to  deliver,  and  that 
must  include  transportation. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  question  of  dividing  responsibility  if  the 
Supply  Office  has  authority  to  procure  but  not  the  authority  to  di- 
rect the  intervening  transportation  between  the  point  of  procurement 
and  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  troops  as  supplies?  Where 
will  the  onus  of  failure  rest? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  If  w?  have  one  Supply  Corps,  as  a  business  house, 
for  instance,  in  the  War  Department,  it  might  be  possible  then  for 
transportation  to  be  a  division  of  that  Supply  Corps.  As  long  as  we 
have,  as  we  have  now,  many  agencies  of  supply,  I  believe  that  greater 
service  for  all  agencies  of  the  War  Department  will  be  obtained  by 
having  a  man  who  is  handling  transportation  have  a  separate 
organization  of  transportation  whose  whole  interest  is  to  serve  those 
agencies  and  follow  whatever  priority  is  set  up,  and  that  provides 
responsibility  for  the  final  opwation. 
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In  other  words,  if  the  Quartermaster  Corps  had  transportation  as 
suggested  we  mi^ht  find  this  situation :  The  Quartermaster  General 
quite  naturally  wishes  to  be  first  on  the  ground  with  his  supplies,  and 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  has  the  same  desire  so  far  as  his  supplies  go. 
The  Quartermaster  General,  controlling  transportation,  might  hon- 
estly determine  that  his  supplies  properly  should  have  priority  and 
ship  them.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  not  agreeing,  with  him,  would 
inunediately  bring  up  a  controversy  that  those  supplies  Utok  the  cars 
that  he  needed,  and  then  we  have  a  matter  which  should  go  to  the 
General  Staff. 

Now,  I  believe  if  a  transportation  service  handles  things,  the  first 
step  that  the  head  of  that  service  should  take,  and  I  believe  he 
would  take  it  naturally,  because  his  interest  is  not  particularly  with 
the  Quartermaster  Coi-ps  or  with  the  Ordnance  Department,  would 
ibe  to  consult  the  proper  agencjjr  and  determine  the  priority  in  the 
shipment  of  supplies,  and  having  determined  that,  he  would  then 
proceed  to  ship  all  of  them  or  a  part  of  them,  as  finally  determined. 

Mr.  Greene.  For  the  benefit  of  the  record,  and  to  refresh  our  own 
recollection,  what  five  sources  of  supply  would  be  concerned  in  that 
transportation  ? 

Gen.  Hikes.  They  would  handle  the  supplies  for  the  Quartermas- 
ter Corps,  or  from  what  is  now  known  as  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
erars  Office,  purchase  and  storage,  the  Ordnance  Corps,  the  Engineer 
Con>s,  and  the  Signal  Corps. 

Now,  we  have  other  new  services  which  during  the  war,  at  least, 
had  supplies,  like  the  gas  service  and  the  air  service,  which  would 
make  more  than  five. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  all  supplies  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  services  are  supplied  out  of  the  Quartermaster's 
organization,  and  these  other  services  furnish  their  own  technical 
and  special  necessities? 

Gen.  HiNES.  That  is  the  present  set-up. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  some  way  I  think  some  of  us  have  caught  the 

idea  in  the  testimony  given  heretofore  that  even  in  the  normal  dis- 
tribution of  the  Quartermaster  or  other  stores  to  the  Army  there 
are  such  interventions  of  different  services  relating  to  transportation 
between  procurement  and  delivery  to  troops  that  the  authority  is 
broken  and  the  responsibility  divided  and  more  or  less  confusion 
results.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  specified  as  pertaining  to  great 
movements  of  troops  or  general  material,  but  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  garrison  or  field  life,  with  one  man  to  control  several  authorities, 
following  certain  lines  all  the  way  down,  the  thing  is  divided  up  so 
far  now  that  even  elevators  are  run  by  a  separate  authority,  and 
when  it  comes  into  the  field,  this  man  with  supplies  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  delivery,  but  he  has  not  the  autliority,  and  he  must  go  out 
and  hunt  up  somelxidy  who  must  authorize  him  to  use  a  wagon,  for 
instance. 

Gen.  HiNES.  Early  in  the  war  we  started  with  the  proposition  that 
when  troops  or  supplies  were  to  move,  as  soon  as  they  were  ready 
to  move,  the  procedure  of  getting  them  from  the  initial  point  to 
their  destination  rested  wholly  in  the  Embarkation  Service.  That 
functioned  until  March,  1918,  when  Oten.  Wood,  who  was  then  Act- 
ing Quartermaster  General,  persuaded  Gen.  Goethals  that  if  the 
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piircliase  and  storage  section  could  be  used,  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking,  for  instance,  supplies  from  cars  onto  the  ships, 
and  if  necessary  taking  them  from  the  cars  into  the  storehouse  and 
to  take  complete  charge  of  them  as  soon  as  the  car  went  to  the  store- 
house, check  them  into  storage,  and  if  they  were  to  go  to  ships,  they 

'    would  check  them  on  to  a  ship. 

I  was  opposed  to  that  plan  because  there  resulted  divided  re- 
sponsibility from  the  initial  point  to  the  final  point  of  delivery. 
In  between,  however,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  routing  of  those  sup- 
plies being  broken  at  the  seaport  if  they  are  not  sent  directly  from 
cars  to  ships,  or  from  cars  to  the  lighters  and  then  to  the  ships. 
However,  the  plan  which  was  worked  out  in  my  opinion,  fully  cov- 
ered the  case,  although  I  was  not  entirely  in  favor  of  it,  and  that 
plan  was  simply  this. 

With  the  supplies,  as  soon  as  Transportation  delivered  them  at  a 
seaport  and  it  was  determined  that  those  supplies  were  to  go  into  the 
storehouse.  Transportation's  jurisdiction  ceased  as  soon  as  the  cars 
were  delivered  to  the  yard.  The  question  of  putting  the  supplies 
into  storage  was  one  that  concerned  the  Director  of  Storage.  He  had 
the  supplies  checked  from  the  cars  to  storage. 

Now,  then,  the  supplies  would  go  from  the  storage  onto  a  s^p,  or 
onto  the  lighters. 

My  contention  was  that  Transportation  as  soon  as  it  was  deter- 
mined that  those  supplies  should  go  on  the  lighters  and  ships  should 
take  charge  of  them  and  receipt  for  them.  Our  contention  was  that 
they  must  know  what  goes  on  a  ship.  Therefore  they  must  check 
them.  So  we  arranged  it  that  the  man  who  checked  the  supplies  on 
the  ship  was  responsible  for  making  out  certain  papers.  Those  pa- 

j  pers  were  first  the  ship's  manifest  in  sufficient  numbers  of  copies  so 
that  they  would  take  a  certain  number  on  the  ships,  one  would  go  to 

I  the  DirectOT  of  Storage,  and  one  to  my  own  office  so  that  we  would 
know  what  we  had  shipped.  We  drew  up  a  form  of  return,  which 

i  was  really  a  receipt  showing  that  these  supplies  had  been  checked 
from  storage  onto  the  ship. 

I  believe  that  system  is  not  the  best.  I  believe  that  even  thoiU!;h 
supplies  are  going  overseas  the  responsibility  should  never  be  divided 
from  the  time  they  start  until  they  land,  and  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  having  the  transportation  service  put  supplies  tempo- 
rarily in  storage,  just  as  much  as  having  ordnance  supplies  in 
storage.  When  it  comes  to  taking  supplies  from  the  storehouse  to 
the  ship,  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  two  accounts. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Right  there  this  is  suggested.  I  had  some  experience 
years  ago  with  the  general  freight  department  of  a  railroad  system, 

i    and  we  knew  that  after  we  obtained  a  consignment  from  a  consignor, 

'  if  it  were  less  than  a  carload  lot  it  was  transported  to  a  junction 
point  and  rested  for  a  while  in  the  freight  depot  before  being  put 
onto  another  available  car,  and  the  only  part  oi  tiie  warehouse's  per- 

I    formance  that  the  consignee  was  interested  in  was  that  we  should 

\    hold  it  for  his  custody. 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  think  there  should  be  no  divided  responsibility,  and 
there  would  not  be  any  in  this  other  plan. 

I  understand  that  some  officers  have  testified  before  the  committee 
on  that  point,  that  they  never  know  what  it  is  we  ship,  and  I  am 
s^ewhat  surprised  at  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cheers  in 
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the  service  that  have  testified,  belong  to  the  service  that  to-day  is 
charged  with  checking  those  supplies  and  making  these  reports. 

The  Chairman.  The  very  thing  you  say  ought  not  to  have  hap- 
pened did  happen  in  two  particular  instances,  one  in  the  case  of  the 
purchase  of  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  and  the  other  in  the  case  of 
the  purchase  of  a  large  quantity  of  candy.  It  was  contended  that 
the  supply  officer  purchased  according  to  orders  and  turned  it  over 
to  transportation,  and  transportation  conducted  the  tobacco  and 
candv  to  the  point  of  embarkation.  The  supply  officer  contended 
that  lie  lost  all  track  of  that  shij^ment  the  moment  he  turned  it  over 
to  transportation.  Transportation  evidently  lost  all  track  of  the 
shipment  also  because  later  on  when  duplicate  orders  for  these  same 
materials  were  put  up  to  the  supply  officer,  he  undertook  to  find  out 
what  the  Ariny  had  on  hand,  and  found  that  these  great  quantities 
of  tobacco  and  candy  were  at  the  ports  of  embarkation,  and  every- 
body had  lost  track  of  them.   How  do  you  explain  that? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  on  March  1, 1918,  the  Quartermaster  • 
Genenil,  tlien  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  had  not  insisted 
upon  the  plan  which  I  say  he  did  insist  upon,  when  the  things 
arrived  at  the  port  to  have  them  go  into  his  hands,  what  was  just 
referi-ed  to,  could  not  have  happened.  In  other  words,  that  to- 
bacco was  purchased  to  go  ovei-seas.  It  was  shipped  from  an  in- 
land point  and  then  put  in  storage,  and  l)efore  Transportation  could 
move  that  onto  a  ship  it  had  to  be  released  by  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  and  designated  for  shipment. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that  specific 
case,  and,  of  coui-se,  if  I  had  the  specific  case  I  could  give  then  the 
facts  in  answer  to  it,  but  I  think  I  know  enough  about  the  situation 
to  cover  it  ^nerally  and  probably  can  look  it  up  and  put  addi- 
tional facts  in  the  record  for  you. 

But  Transportation,  after  transporting  supplies  to  the  port,  if 
those  supplies  go  in  storage,  loses  control  of  them  at  that  point  until 
they  are  again  released  to  go  on  ships  to  go  overseas.  If  the  tobacco 
was  not  shipped,  it  was  not  the  responsibility  of  the  transportation 
service  unless  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  had  released  it 
for  overseas,  and  then  we  failed  to  move  it,  which  I  think  is  hardly 
possible  in  view  of  the  check  from  storage  to  ship. 

Mr.  Greeme.  That  leads  to  the  matter  of  priority  and  other  con- 
ditions which  arise  in  the  transportation  service  in  civil  life.  If 
a  consignment  is  taken  on  by  a  transportation  company  at  the  first 
point  of  a  through  billing,  that  is  to  say,  going  overseas,  for  in- 
stance, then  it  is  plain  enough  that  any  transshipments  that  would 
be  necessary  to  the  exigencies  of  the  transportation  service  never 
take  that  consignment  out  of  the  care,  custody,  and  responsibility 
of  the  transportation  service.  Those  goods  are  entirely  within  the 
responsibility  of  the  transportation  company  until  they  have  arrived 
at  a  point  of  delivery  or  destination  overseas  and  nobody  else  can 
acquire  it. 

Gen.  Hikes.  Absolutely.  ■» 
Mr.  Greene.  If  we  had  a  system  of  that  kind  which  might  also 
include  the  possibilities  of  through  billing,  or  the  equivalent  to 
that,  with  the  lay-oif  for  the  purposes  of  completion  of  manufacture, 
or  something  else,  which,  for  the  time  being,  under  terms  well  under- 
stood, release  the  transportation  company  at  the  point^here  it  is  re- 
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delivered  to  continue  the  original  shipment.  Live  stock  is  often 
shipped  with  the  idea  that  the  cars  may  be  stopped  at  certain 
places  to  complete  the  loading,  duri:^  which  tJiere  is  an  interim 
of  unresponsioility,  which  is  well  defined  in  the  billing  itself. 
Nobody  else  has  any  custody  of  the  goods,  and  the  shipper  would 
always  look  to  the  transportation  company  for  them  and  to  nobody 
else.  If  we  were  to  follow  something  upon  the  lines  followed  in 
the  transportation  world  itselfs  could  we  not  avoid  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
unnecessary  labor  and  expense? 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  feel  sure  that  is  so,  and  while  this  legislation  does 
not  define  the  duties  of  a  transportation  corps,  if  I  have  anything  to 
do  with  it  I  would  certainly  make  every  effort  to  have  the  functions 
of  the  transportation  service  be  exactly  what  you  describe;  I  feel 
unless  it  is  so,  unless  it  does  follow  exactly  busmess  lines  it  can  not 
succeed. 

The  CiiAntMAN.  The  complaint  was  made  before  the  committee 
that  the  supply  division  or  the  Quartermaster  Corps  officers,  the 
m<Hnent  they  delivered  goods  on  the  freight  cars,  lost  all  track  of  that 
shipment,  and  never  knew  whether  it  reached  its  destination  or  not. 
Whereas  under  the  old  system  the  quartermaster  officer,  being  per- 
sonally responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  safe  arrival  of  that 
^ipment  at  its  destination,  and  his  accounts  being  charged  with  the 
value  of  it,  kept  track  of  it  right  up  to  the  moment  when  it  was 
delivered.  He  claims  that  under  the  new  system  he  lost  all  track  of 
it,  but  still  his  personal  responsibility  contmues  no  matter  what  be- 
comes of  the  shipment. 

G«n.  HiNES.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  officers 
that  are  here  now  in  the  supply  division  are  new ;  that  is,  they  did  not 
go  through  the  operations  during  the  war. 

I  feel  that  probably  with  no  intention  of  misstating  the  facts,  they 
are  not  giving  clear  explanation  to  the  committee  on  that  point.  The 
very  first  thing  the  Quartermaster  General  gets  is  a  receipt  for  that 
shipment  when  it  starts.  He  is  required  to  prepare  a  bill  of  lading. 
The  transportation  service  has,  on  the  inland  side  of  it,  a  follow- 
up  system  which  would  tell  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  I  am  sure 
did  tell,  although  I  did  not  handle  that  part  of  it  during  the  war; 
Mr.  Adams  did,  and  he  is  a  practical  railroad  man — ^tnat  ^stem 
could  tell  them  where  that  car  was  at  all  times.  In  the  embarkation 
service  we  not  only  told  them  where  the  car  was,  but  we  told  them 
where  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  hat  was,  and  reports  were  made  from 
time  to  time  on  the  progress  of  shipments  overseas  by  that  follow- 
up  system.  As  soon  as  the  shipment  arrived  at  the  seaboard  they 
received  a  report  which  would  give  that  and  give  information  of  the 
arrival  of  cars  that  day,  and  where  those  cars  were. 

Any  officer  in  Washington  in  the  Supply  Division  who  did  not  serve 
here  during  the  time  tliese  operations  took  place,  and  any  officer  who  is 
serving  here  now,  who  makes  the  statement  that  they  lost  track  of 
those  shipments  must  not  be  familiar  with  the  system,  or  deliberately 
is  talking  about  things  he  is  not  familiar  with,  because  in  the  first 
place  the  railroad  would  not  accept  shipments  without  a  bill  of  lad- 
mg,  and  that  bill  of  lading  is  in  his  possession,  and  I  know  positively 
that  the  moment  a  shipment  is  made  by  the  zone  supply  officci*-.  trans- 
portation's primary  jninction  is  to  make  delivery  of  those  goods  in 
order  to  save  demurrage.  ^  . 
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That  brings  up  a  point  which  I  think  I  could  state  to  the  commit- 
tee which  justifies  further  the  central  control.  When  X  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Transi>ortation  Service  in  the  early  days  the  demurrage 
account  of  the  War  Department  amounted  to  approximately  $100,- 
000  a  month.  Demurrage,  in  my  opinion,  is  nothing  more  than 
neglect.  It  means  that  you  nuike  a  shipment  wh^  you  are  sure 
the  shipment  can  not  be  taken  care  of  and  the  cars  are  not  promptly 
unloaded.  I  gave  instructions  that  we  would  follow  up  energetically 
every  demurrage  account  and  try  to  fix  the  responsibility,  and  for  the 
month  of  July  the  demurra^  account  was  $3,000.  I  contend  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  is  only  mter^ted  in  its  supplies,  and  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  is  only  interested  in  liis,  and  there  was  no  one  agency 
that  is  particularly  interested  in  the  whole  transportation  rn'oolem. 
Some  of  these  matters  will  certainly  be  overlooked  and  it  will  cost  the 
Government  a  great  deal  of  money  if  we  return  to  the  old  system. 

Regardless  of  what  mistakes  were  made — and,  of  course,  anybody 
who  would  contend  that  we  could  ship  overseas  over  8,000,000  tons 
of  cargo  witliout  any  mistakes  being  made,  is  certainly  expecting  too 
much,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  is  not  playing  the  game.  Neither 
the  Chief  of  the  Transportation  Service  nor  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral nor  anyone  else  can  make  the  combined  machine  run  unless  he 
does  play  the  game. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  supplies  sent  over,  as  I  now  recall, 
were  Quartermaster  supplies — such  as  food  and  clothing^^Engineers' 
supplies,  Ordnance  supplies,  medical  supplies,  and  Aviation  supplies. 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes;  and  we  also  shipped  large  quantities  of  raw 
material.  For  instance,  over  600,000  tons  of  steel  for  munitions 
were  shipped  abroad.  I  could  put  in  the  record  just  exactly  the 
distribution  of  those  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very 'enlightening.  I  mention  those 
other  supplies,  besides  die  Quartermaster  and  Ordnance  supplies  to 
indicate  that  possibly  those  departments  like  the  En^neers,  the 
Medical  Corps,  and  the  Air  Service  all  were  very  anxious  to  get 
their  own  supplies  over  to  the  other  side. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  That  is  exactly  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  what 
brought  about  this  competition  in  transportation — competition  to 
control — ^which  brought  ue  trouble  on  us  in  1917. 

(The  data  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Cargo  shipped  wer»eaa^ 
{PMiods:  A,  from  Ut  to  lOUi  of  month;  B,  from  Uth  to  Wtb  of  mmith:  C,  from  Ust  to  30tb  of  month. 

DVRINa  8EPTEUBER,  lUS. 


AUot- 
ments. 

Period 
A. 

Period 
B. 

Period 
0. 

TotaL 

28, 90S 

4,307 

3,979 

3,575 

11,861 

8,735 

711 

1,439 

1,400 

3,550 

fl,000 

fl35 

i.seo 

1,074 

3,0S0 

33,  sot 

5,037 

9,074 

13,256 

26, 366 

304,291 

61,207 

78, 187 

61,069 

201,063 

218,  m 

79,634 

86,742 

108,890 

275,266 

152,925 

33,372 

54,075 

49,003 

136,450 

69,,^ 

7, 189 

11,158 

18,347 

874,378 

184,893 

242,045 

249,024 

675,963 

9,250 

6,550 

10,035 

B,49S 

36,080 

883,628 

191,443 

3S2,0W 

358,519 

703,042 

>  Comjdled  by  ombarkaUon  serrloe,  Dec.  3, 1918. 
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Cargo  shipped  overseas — Continued. 


DURING  SBPTBHBBR.  1018— CoDtlnoed. 


Allot- 

nwnts. 

Period 

A. 

Period 
B. 

Period 

C. 

Total. 

145 
440 

36 
9 

1,550 
146 
24,454 

4,256 
11,223 
1,263 
4,544 
42,732 
96 
1,403 
S90 
301 
124 
63 

146 
440 

135 

a» 

3,660 
246 
60,671 

15,161 
33,006 
3,666 
23,219 
120, 137 
503 
3,731 
4,833 
1,355 
426 
214 

LocomotlTM: 

273 
346 

7,950 
1,506 
55,000 

43,000 

16 

73 
30 

1,040 

1,079 
100 
15,006 

987 
9,019 
1,148 
6,636 
35,235 
168 
986 
1,417 
350 
168 
53 

21, 121 

0,908 
12,753 
1,350 
11,039 
48,170 
238 
1,340 
2,515 
614 
133 
98 

Hay  

Oats  

43,eoo 

22,000 
117,188 
150 
3,000 
4,000 
1,500 
350 
350 

Bed  Cross  

UaU  

DUBINQ  OCTOBER,  1918. 

IMtad  

19,712 
9,660 

12,755 

19,247 
340,553 
423,325 
153,984 

SO,  104 

3,100 
575 
063 
3,893 
21,688 
91,934 
42,643 
8,638 

4,964 

575 
1,432 
2,tl3 
83,194 
82,034 
53,969 
19,877 

5,885 
1,311 
.  1,027 
3,943 
59,530 
165,164 
63,710 
25,776 

13,949 
2,461 
3,432 
8,948 
164,413 
340,032 
100,331 
M,3S0 

1,059,340 
14,200 

173,433 
3,603 

349,058 
4,315 

325,364 
13,030 

747,845 
>  30,087 

1,073,540 
21,500 
9,200 

800 
9*7 

7,920 
1,817 

*  in,  125 
628 
1,884 

10 

*  353,373 
1,018 
1,100 

61 

« 337, 384 
7,239 
4,976 

81 
10 

350 

707,882 
8,916 
7,000 

158 
10 

1.776 
224 

78,543 

23,998 
45,041 
4,279 
35,633 
161,674 
640 
3,999 
2,530 
1,113 
3S2 
4B0 

Locomotives: 

Ctn: 

1,525 
300 
34,961 

5,436 
10,508 
1,271 
5,095 
45,312 
160 
1,330 
630 
100 
166 
113 

24 

30,133 

9,046 
15,185 
1,337 
10,492 
85,234 
204 
016 
405 
343 
106 
07 

33,449 

0,517 
20,348 
1,671 
10,065 
81,128 
376 
3,063 
1,585 
609 
80 
370 

F«ncB: 

87,238 
73,488 

30,000 
180,378 
1,060 
3,500 
8,000 
1,800 
500 
350 

Y.  M .  C.  A  

Ibil  

>  10,650  of  this  amoaat  la  steel  iMllast. 

*Iiietnde>  5,273  Frisco  tonnage  and  1,634  steel  bellast. 

■  Total  Indudes  2,070  Frisco  tammKe  and  1,887  MeelbaUaBt. 

4bHiiidea  11,804  tons  wbalateoee  uamed  horn  South  AnMrioa  dinet.  7,420  toni  luoUna dtmted  (Tlh 
(Ofd),  7.335  steel  ballast,  and  37,323  tons  wbleh  elearad  Nov.  1. 
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DUBINO  NOVEUBER,  1918. 


Allot- 

Period 

Period 

Period 

A 

To(»l. 

18,000 

2,004 

4,631 

4,812 

11, +47 

3,354 

590 

1,239 

1,382 

3,  111 

Signal  

10, 151 

591 

952 

1,552 

3,095 

11,655 

4,398 

2,639 

4,179 

11,216 

153,792 

62,165 

50,207 

51,604 

164,270 

358,141 

107,535 

119,264 

171,403 

398, 193 

135,  sei 

57, 9Sl 

58,625 

47,540 

164, 116 

57,412 

16.2X2 

17,333 

20,707 

54,321 

748,032 

351,806 

254,889 

303.079 

809,774 

11,879 

'  3,910 

'5,8S4 

'K,  908 

18,733 

750,911 

355,746 

260,773 



311,987 

828,506 

21,500 

3,400 

2,064 

6,705 

11,109 

9,300 

1,248 

3,910 

2,052 

7,210 

Locomotivrs: 

205 

45 

107 

51 

200 

101 

Can: 

5,000 

900 

550 

400 

1,8S0 

156 

20,553 

23,805 

28,783 

73,230 

my  

34,447 

6,887 

fl,8SQ 

18,156 

34,910 

33,000 

13,876 

19,351 

27,826 

60,953 

600 

887 

1,462 

2,949 

28,000 

5,814 

7,850 

4,956 

18,630 

192,683 

51,729 

52,631 

81,2S8 

185,648 

900 

100 

146 

32 

278 

3,558 

1,364 

1,996 

1,341 

4,601 

6, 166 

1,396 

1,041 

2,060 

4,517 

HaU  

2,908 

131 

686 

84 

901 

262 

9 

105 

111 

235 

282 

26 

laa 

61 

323 

■  Includee  1,009  ballast,  2,841  organited. 

*  locludee  367  ballast,  5,517  organized. 

*  Incladea  3,507  ballast,  5,401  (xganized. 


Mr.  Craoo.  I  was  just  wondering  if  in  the  question  of  transpoi-ta- 
tion  we  are  not  all  just  a  little  bit  carried  away  with  what  we  went 
through  in  the  recent  war,  where  practically  everything  was  in- 
tended for  through  shipment  abroad.  Is  there  not  something  in 
this,  that  if  you  stop  these  shipments  at  the  port  of  embarkation  in 
these  immense  wai*ehouses  that  were  constructed,  it  might  be  found 
that  they  should  go  through  some  other  hands  than  transportation, 
because  they  might  not  be  able  to  forward  certain  supplies  across 
the  water  lor  lack  of  transportation?  Those  supplies  might  be 
urgently  needed  some  place  in  the  Department  of  the  East  or  the 
Department  of  the  South,  and  would  need  to  be  diverted  because 
other  shipments  could  be  made  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  and, 
then  thev  would  be  able  to  release  some  of  them. 

Gen.  Hikes.  That  would  be  a  diversion,  and  if  they  went  else- 
where than  overseas  it  would  involve  the  same  problem  of  the  same 
kind  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Cbaoo.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  find  at  times  that  there 
was  a  blockade  of  shipments,  at  some  of  the  ports  of  embarkation, 
of  supplies  needed  very  badly  in  this  country.  They  were  not  able 
to  sliip  them,  and  yet  we  could  not  use  and  did  not  use  those  sup- 
plies here. 

Gen.  HiTVEs.  You  mean  the  use  of  the  supplies  for  the  Army  in 
the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Crago.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Thnt  has  been  shown  here. 

Mr.  Craoo.  Would  not  this  system  be  feasible,  treatinjr  tiiese 
warehouses  not  merely  as  a  railroad  would  treat  a  freight  depot  but 
as  a  base  of  supply,  and  have  the  supply  officera  receipt  for  them 
and  then  they  could  be  diverted.  If  they  were  on  a  through  ship- 
ment would  not  they  be  likely  to  hold  them  until  they  got  transpor- 
tation across  the  water? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  They  could  and  did  divert  shipments  started  for 
ovei-seas.  Some  of  those  shipments  were  diveited.  It  was  usually 
done  by  determining  in  some  cases  liefore  the  supplies  reached  the 
seaboard  that  th^  could  be  diveited.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  if 
the  supplies  reacned  the  terminal  and  the  Quartermaster  General 
or  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  saiS  that  they  were  to  go  into  storage,  the 
jurisdiction  of  transportation  should  not  cease  at  that  time  until 
they  were  called  upon  to  move  them  to  some  other  place. 

Mr.  Crago.  We  do  not  want  to  build  up  our  transportation  de- 
partment with  the  idea  in  view  of  sending  the  stuff  to  France. 

Gen.  HiNES.  Xo.  I  feel  that  whatever  we  do  we  should  build  up 
a  transportation  service  which  follows  as  closely  as  possible  that  of 
business  concerns. 

Mr.  Santord.  What  operation  do  you  propose  that  the  transpor- 
tation service  shall  perform  concerning  shipments  of  quartermas- 
ters' supplies  from  New  York  City  to  Washin^jton,  after  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  has  made  out  its  bill  of  ladmg? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  The  first  step  which  transportation  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform  would  be  to  obtain  from  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration  

Mr.  Sanford  (interposing).  I  mean  in  time  of  peace. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind — or  from  the  particu- 
lar railroad  concem  a  definite  releasing  of  that  shipment.  Trans- 
portation should  also  determine  whether  at  the  delivery  point  they 
are  prepared  to  take  care  of  that  shipment  and  promptly  unload  the 
cars. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  are  to  find  out  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
at  one  end  that  they  have  shipped  the  goods  from  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  at  the  other  end  ? 

Gen.  Htnes.  No;  we  deal  with  our  representative.  At  New  York 
we  would  have  a  transportation  officer.  He  would  be  called  upon 
by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  ship  so  many  tons  of  certain  goods. 

'Mr.  Sanford.  What  would  he  do?  Say  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
has  made  out  a  bill  of  lading  and  the  goods  are  ready  for  shipment? 

Gen.  HiNES.  He  will  get  a  bill  of  lading,  move  the  supplies  to  the 
train,  load  them  on  the  cars,  get  the  railroad  to  move  the  cars  to 
the  point  of  shipment,  and  the  transportation  officer  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  wdl  advise  if  there  is  any  question  of  congestion.  If 
it  is  an  open  route,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  congestion,  he  will 
ask  the  Quartermaster  Corps  officer  or  the  Ordnance  officer  at  the 
point  of  delivery,  where  he  wants  the  supplies,  arrange  to  unload 
the  cars,  actually  move  them  and  deliver  them  wherever  needed. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  transportation  man  at  the  terminal  acts  in  a 
■  dual  capacity  of  freight  a^nt  and  yard  man. 

Gen.  HiNES.  ExacUy. 
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Mr.  Greene.  As  I  understand  railroad  transportation  in  civil 
life  the  consignment  may  be  under  way  on  an  original  bill  of  lading. 
It  is  still  possible  for  uie  shipper,  who  retains  the  legal  status^  to 
direct  that  upon  arriving  at  some  point  that  shipment  should  be 
heJd  and  kept  in  the  fright  station  until  a-  new  snipping  direction 
has  been  given,  which  amounts  to  a  diversion. 

Gen.  H1NE8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  all  that  process  the  business  has  been  entirely  with 
the  transportation  agency  and  the  custody  of  the  property  and  the 
legal  liability  for  its  care  and  delivery  rests  entirely  upon  the  rail- 
road company  and  is  never  diverted  at  any  time  from  its  control. 

Gen.  HzNEs.  That  is  practically  the  process  we  follow  to-day. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  possibility  ^fhich  you  seem  to 
suggest,  that  all  the  time  down  through  this  transportation  end  so 
many  people  seem  to  have  reports  about  what  is  going  on  and  what  is 
in  storage  somewhere.  The  railroad  company  would  not  regard 
that  as  I^ing  in  storage ;  it  would  regard  it  as  being  in  transit. 

Gen.  HiNES.  The  gi*eat  trouble  during  the  operations  of  the  war 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  bureaus  to  have  reports 
simply  because  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  build  up  at  any 
point  a  reserve,  and  it  was  a  question  of  making  the  supplies  reach 
so  that  those  conditions,  I  am  very  frank  to  say;  were  abnormal  con- 
ditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  same  condition  in  private  busi- 
ness. A  shipment  of  a  few  cars  by  a  merchant  goes  along  and  the 
time  passes  when  it  should  have  reached  its  destination.  A  week 
passes  and  he  hears  nothing  of  his  goods.  He  goes  to  the  railroad 
company  and  they  trace  it  for  him  and  keep  him  informed. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  I  would  like  to  dwell  a  little  more  on  the  other  duties 
of  the  transportation  service. 

The  Chairman.  General,  vou  were  proceeding  with  some  explana- 
tions that  you  desired  to  make.  Will  you  kindly  proceed? 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  wish  to  follow  up  the  question  of  what  the  Trans- 
portation Service  would  actually  do  more  in  time  of  peace  in  answer 
to  your  question.  In  addition  to  the  duties  which  I  have  outlined 
with  reference  to  rail  transportation,  the  question  of  obtaining  the 
accounts,  and,  of  course,  checking  them  and  finally  sending  them  to 
the  Director  of  Finance  for  payment  would  also  be  a  duty  m  connec- 
tion with  that  movement. 

Now,  since  the  armistice  two  very  important  matters  have  come 
up  that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Transportation  Service,  and  will 
probably  remain  there,  no  matter  what  organization  we  have,  in 
some  form  or  another. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  terminals  which  were  constructed  dur- 
ing the  war.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  the  War  Department  ob- 
tained funds  to  construct  overseas  terminals  at  several  points. 
First  the  Port  Newark  terminal,  with  about  1,652,000  square  feet  of 
storage  space,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  about  $10,265,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  whether,  during  that  very  cold  spell 
that  happened  in  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918,  the  water  in  the  bay 
there  froze? 

Gen.  H1NE8.  It  is  my  understanding,  as  I  remember,  that  it  did, 
Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  same  winter  it  was  neces- 
5ai7  for  us  to  use  naval  vessels  or  powerful  tugs,  in  one  m>  two  cases 
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cruisers,  to  break  the  ice  and  enable  us  to  coal  vessels  at  the  port  oi 
New  York.  We  had  the  same  difficulty  in  Uie  moving  of  barges  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Gen.  Goethals,  as  T  recall,  one  evening,  or 
one  afternoon,  announced  that  he  had  commandeered  the  Bush 
i  Terminal. 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  fi-eezing  of  the  water? 

Gen.  HiNES.  That  was  part  of  the  reason,  but  the  main  reason  was 
to  obtain  facilities  for  handling;  the  increased  amount  of  supplies  that 
we  did  not  have  space  for,  and,  if  you  remember,  to  supplement  the 
Port  Newark  terminal.  To  take  the  place  of  the  Bush  Terminal  the 
War  Department  constructed  a  new  Army  terminal  at  South  Brook- 
lyn at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2,000,000.  We  also  have  the  Norfolk 
supply  base  and  a  supply  base  at  B(Kton  and  one  at  New  Orleans. 

Now,  these  supply  bases  are  constructed  primarily  for  overseas 
shipments,  and  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  would  be  that  they 
should  be  used,  not  for  dead  storage  eventually,  but  to  enable  the 
development  of  our  commerce.  With  that  view,  the  Secretary  of 
War  some  time  ago  appointed  a  conmilttee  to  recommend  to  him  a 
polity  to  be  followed  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these  terminals. 
The  report  of  that  conunittee  is  in,  and  thev  recommend  that  as 
soon  as  the  War  Department  can  readjust  the  cargoes  that  have 
returned  from  overseas,  and  that  have  gone  into  the  terminals 
since  the  armistice,  to  relieve  the  storage  of  the  various  munition 
plants  and  so  on,  that  these  terminals  be  used  for  commercial 
purposes.  He  has  authority  now  under  the  law  to  lease  any 
portion  of  them  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  he  could  authorize 
the  use  of  the  terminals  on  a  free  basis — that  is,  so  much  for  docking 
a  ship  and  allowing  the  cargo  to  ^  over  the  terminal.  A  better 
plan  would  be  to  allow  these  terminals  to  be  leased  for  a  definite 
period,  in  order  that  the  company  engaged  in  that  business  would 
nave  some  assurance  that  they  would  have  space  for  a  definite  time. 
That  could  onlv  be  accomplished  after  the  War  Department  has 
readjitsted  all  these  supplies  coming  back  from  overseas — those  that 
I      are  coming  in  on  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  now  own  the  land  on  which  tiiose  terminala 
are  located? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Practically  all.  Some  land  titles  connected  with  some 
of  the  terminals  are  not  entirely  cleared  up,  but  practically  all  tho 
land  is  owned  by  the  Government. 

The  CriAiRMAN.  None  of  it  is  owned  by  the  municipalities? 

Gen.  HiNES.  No,  sir.  I  think  there  were  some  negotiations  with 
reference  to  the  Army  supply  base  at  Philadelphia  that  may  have 
had  a  bearing  on  that.  That  base  is  not  completed. 

What  I  was  leading  up  to  is  that  the  transportation  service  is 
charged  with  the  operation  of  the  piers  and  docking  of  ships  at 
those  terminals  now.  The  storage  officer  at  each  of  these  places  is 
handling  the  snpp»lies  for  storage,  but  the  actual  operation  of  the 
terminal  as  a  terminal  is  in  the  transportation  service. 

We  will  have  obtained  under  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  ratified,  the 
19  German  passenger  vessels  that  were  in  our  ports  when  war  was 
declared,  and  a  number  of  cargo  vessels  that  were  likewise  in  our 
porta  and  came  into  our  possession.  An  agreement  was  readied  be- 
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tween  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  War  Department,  the 

Shipping  Board,  and  the  Navy,  and  recommendation  made  to  the 
President  that  all  of  those  vessels  be  retained  and  their  title  remain  ' 
with  tlie  United  States;  that  when  the  War  Department  was  through 
with  them  as  transports  they  be  transferred  to  the  transport 
reserve,  to  be  released  to  the  Shipping  Board,  and  by  them  either  , 
operated  commercially  or  assigned  to  an  operating  company,  but  that 
the  title  will  remain  with  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  if  you  know  that  an  effort  was  made  during  the  peace  negotia- 
tions to  take  over  the  19  vessels  that  were  interned  m  the  United 
States,  put  them  into  a  pool,  and  then  apportion  them  to  the  various 
allied  nations? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  It  is  my  understanding  that  that  was  proposed,  and 
our  representatives,  particularly  the  representative  of  the  Navy, 
Admiral  Benson,  who  was  there,  and  our  i^hipping  Board  represent- 
ative, would  not  consent  to  even  discuss  the  question  of  the  title 
of  those  ships.  And  we  all  feel  that  there  is  no  question  about  the 
title — that  they  are  the  property  of  and  do  belong  to  the  United 
States.  Another  very  good  reason  for  us  retaining  the  title,  I  should 
say,  is  that  the  total  tonnage  of  those  vessels  just  about  offsets  the 
total  tonnage  which  was  lost  by  us  due  to  submarine  activities  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  most  recent  distribution  of  German  ton- 
nage the  papers  announced  that  we  were  to  acquire  the  Imperator. 
I  ^lieve  there  were  three  or  four  other  vessels,  or  five  or  six  other 
vessels,  that  were  to  come  to  us.  Is  that  authentic? 

Gen.  HiNEB.  That  has  reference,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  10  ex-German 
passenger  ships  that  were  taken  over  by  a  -commission  after  the 
armistice  and  all  vessels  that  were  in  German  ports.  Those  vessels 
were  taken  over  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  at  Brussels  in  March,  1919.  The  main  items  of 
that  agreement  are  substantially  these:  That  the  vessels  were 
allocated  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers  to  use  them  for  the 
repatriation  of  American  troops;  that  the  German  Government 
would  receive  compensation  for  the  use  of  those  vessels  in  accordance 
with  the  British  blue-book  rates;  that  the  funds  so  derived  would  be 
utilized  in  the  payment  of  food  to  be  shipped  into  Germany  at  that 
time;  that  after  the  vessels  had  completed  the  work  of  repatria- 
tion of  American  troops  they  would  be  returned  to  a  commission 
that  would  have  charge  of  the  reallocation  of  them. 

The  War  Department  has  contended  to  the  Shipping  Board  and 
our  Department  of  State  that  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
all  tonnage  over  1,600  gross  tons  would  be  turned  over  to  the  allied 
and  associated  governments;  that  these  vessels  properly  belonged 
to  the  allied  and  associated  governments;  that  the  reallocation  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  when  the  agency  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  is  set  up  to  reallocate  them.  Fending  that  time  we  sug- 
gested to  the  Shipping  Board  that  it  might  be  desirable  for  them  to 
take  these  vessels,  after  tlie  War  Department  had  completed  its  troop  « 
movement,  and  operate  them  rather  than  to  return  them  to  the  allied 
executives  of  the  maritime  transport  council  abroad,  which,  in  effect, 
is  really  the  British  Government.  The  War  Department's  obligation 
is  to  return  them  to  the  Shipping  Board,  and  we  are  doing  that,  and 
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I  think  it  is  that  policy  which  brought  forth  the  newspaper  comment 
I  that  we  were  to  get  some  of  those  vessels.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
I  which  will  be  decided  by  this  commission  when  they  reallocate  the 
j  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  While  I  was  in  Europe  I  heard  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  to  turn  over  these  German  vessels  which  were  in  German 
ports,  and,  of  course,  the  terms  fiated  to  me  are  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  that  vou  have  made.  The  thing  that  was 
misleading  was  the  statement  that  the  Imperator  was  assigned  to  this 
Government. 

Gen.  Hikes.  Of  course,  we  have  the  Leviathan.  Just  what  other 
vessels  we  will  get  when  they  make  the  reallocation  I  have  no  way 
of  knowing  at  this  time. 

I  might  state  to  the  committee  that  whatever  charter  hire  we  pav 
out  for  these  vessels  during  the  period  they  were  in  our  service  will 
really  be  a  j^ayment  to  our  Food  Administration  as  reimbursement 
for  food  which  has  already  been  furnished  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment; and  there  will  be,  as  far  as  I  can  tell  now,  no  cash  payment  to 
the  German  Government  on  that  account. 

This  agreement  for  the  transport  reserve  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment provides  an  agency  which  will  insure  at  all  times  that  these 
vessels  which  are  assigned  during  the  time  of  peace  to  operating 
companies  are  maintained  in  a  suitable  state  of  repair,  so  that  they 
can  be  promptly  brought  into  service  in  case  of  emer^ncy,  and  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  agencies  which  I  just  mentioned  contem- 
plates that  a  periodical  inspection  will  be  made  of  these  vessels  to 
insure  their  proper  upkeep  and  also  insure  that  the  title  is  still  in 
the  United  States  and  that  they  are  operated  under  the  United 
States  flag. 

This  morning  I  stated  to  the  committee  that  I  would  enter  into  the 
record  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  cargo  shipped  overseas,  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  supply  bureaus  that  this  cargo  be- 
longed to.  I  will  take  the  month  of  J^ovember.  during  which  month 
the  cargo  shipments  to  France  amounted  to  822.382  tons.  That  was 
divided  among  the  several  corps  as  follows:  Medical  Corps,  11,441 
tons;  Signal  Corps,  3,095  tons;  Aviation,  8,545  tons;  Engineers, 
134,754  tons;  Quartermaster,  400.376  tons;  Oi-dnance,  164,228  tons; 
Chemical  Warfare  Service.  3,260  tons;  Motor  Transport.  54.318 
tons;  for  the  French  account  of  shipment  of  cars  and  locomotives, 
8,205;  locomotives,  21,315  tons;  miscellaneous,  for  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, etc.,  13.845  tons;  or  a  total  of  823,382  tons. 

In  that  connection  I  would  also  like  to  put  in  the  record  the  total 
amount  of  cargoes  returned  from  overseas  between  November  11, 
1918,  and  September  10.  1919.  which  totals  694,700  tons,  and  is  made 
up  as  follows:  Ordnance,  338,800;  Engineers,  263,200  tons;  Avia- 
tion, 26,300  tons;  Quartermaster.  13.300  tons:  Signal  Corps,  9.700 
tons;  Chemical  Warfare,  9,300  tons;  Motor  Transport,  8,800  tons; 
Medical  Department,  2.900  tons;  miscellaneous,  27,900  tons.  The 
miscellaneous  includes  a  large  part  of  trophies  and  ordnance  material 
^     captured,  and  so  on. 

I  think  that  covers  the  point  Mr.  Greene  had  in  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  the  distribution  of  cargoes  between  the  corps  and  the  con- 
tention that  the  Quartermaster  had  a  large  percentage  of  that  ship- 
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ment.  It  shows  the  Quartermaster  had  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  the  apex  of  the  trans-Atlantic  shipments 
reached  in  November,  1918? 
Gen.  HiNES.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  largest  month? 

Gen.  Mines.  That  was  the  largest  month  in  total  shipments.  It 
was  also  the  largest  month  in  shipments  of  special  equipment,  such 
as  locomotives,  railroad  supplies,  motor  trucks.  We  had  reached 
the  point  of  shipping  approxunately  10,000  motor  trucks  per  month 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  shipping  locomotives  at  that  time  all 
set  up,  were  you  not? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  one  of  the  very  interesting  phases 
of  the  transportation  problem.  We  had  four  vessels  which  carried 
completely  assembled  with  their  tenders,  from  33  to  36  set-up  stand- 
ard locomotives  of  107  tons.  The  desirability  of  shipping  these 
locomotives  in  that  way  was  due  to  the  inability  to  assemble  loco- 
motives as  rapidly  as  they  were  needed  by  the  plants  in  France, 
so  by  shipping  them  assembled  it  enabled  the  transfer  of  locomo- 
tives from  the  ship  to  the  rail  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
As  I  remember,  the  actual  time  from  the  shop  in  the  United  States 
to  the  railroad  track  in  France  was  13  days  6  hours,  which  would 
enable  a  large  number  of  locomotives  to  be  put  in  service  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  We  were  shipping  the  assembled  locomotives 
at  that  time  at  the  rate  of  200  per  month.  The  ability  of  the  plants 
to  assemble  them  in  France  was  approximately  100  per  month.  Wo 
shipped  altogether  something  like  1,700  standard  locomotives  and 
over  35,000  cars. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  all  been  sold,  I  understand. 

Gen.  HiNES.  They  have  all  been  sold,  and  also  following  tlie 
armistice  a  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  that  were  surplus  on 
this  side  were  sold.  In  that  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  type  of  the  cars  used  in  France  was  not  wholly 
suitable  for  use  in  this  country.  There  is  a  little  difference  in 
gauge,  but  the  general  makeup  of  the  car  was  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point,  if 
I  can,  a  summary  of  the  transportation  activities,  and  that  may 
bring  to  the  mind  of  the  members  of  the  committee  some  questions 
they  may  wish  to  ask  on  various  phases. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

"Mr.  Sanford.  Before  you  go  on  with  that.  General,  have  you  in 
mind  that  the  law  should  contain  some  definition  of  the  duties  of 
the  Transportation  Corps? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  The  bill  as  drawn  contemplates  that  the  President 
will  define  the  duties  of  the  several  corps,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sanford,  Yes;  this  bill  we  have  before  us  contemplates  that. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  func- 
tioYis  of  the  bureaus  and  the  several  services  should  be  defined. 

Mr.  Sanford.  By  law? 

Gen.  HiNES.  By  law.  Either  that,  or  none  should  be  defined.  You 

define  by  law  the  functions  of  the  General  Staff,  and  if  you  are  going^ 
to  define  it,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  define  them  alL 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  considered  special  and  technical  branches, 

and,  of  course,  the  present  law  allows  the  President  to  define  the 
functions  and  prescribe  the  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
used  in  the  various  units  or  the  different  special  corps. 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  considerable  latitude  in  the  makeup  of  the  various  units.  As 
Miey  develop  from  time  to  time,  they  will  undoubtedly  justify  changes 
in  organizations.  That  may  not  be  necessary  with  the  supply  bureau, 
or  a  technical  bureau  of  any  kind,  but  to  go  into  the  detail  of  defin- 
ing the  duties  of  each  of  the  units  I  believe  is  a  mistake.  I  think  you 
can  authorize  the  total  pei-sonnel,  and  leave  it  to  the  military  experts, 
as  developments  take  place,  to  form  the  proper  organization. 

A  summary  of  the  important  matters  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  transportation  service  during  the  year  from  July  1,  1918,  to 
June  30, 1919.  Some  of  them  go  back  beyond  that  date,  which  would 
be  generally  important  features. 

By  organizing  and  placing  in  operation  a  system  of  traffic  control, 
the  embarkation  service  and  inland  traffic  service  were  able  to  clear 
up  the  congestion  at  the  seaboard  which  threatened  to  block  all  At- 
lantic ports  and  paralyze  the  overseas  movements  of  troops  and 
suppli^. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  release  system  for  the  control  of 
cargo  shipments,  the  embarkation  service  was  able  to  control  ship- 
ments to  seaboard  and  thence  overseas  in  such  a  manner  as  fully  to 
establish  priorities  in  the  movement,  permitting  supplies  ui^nt^y 
needed  to  be  given  first  priority.  This,  in  connection  with  a  fol- 
low-up system,  resulted  in  efficient  movement  of  cargo  overseas. 

From  May  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1919,  the  transportation  service 
routed  13,890,691  men  to  camps  and  ports  over  the  several  railroad 
lines  in  the  United  States. 

Within  a  period  of  18  months  a  transport  fleet  of  616  vessels  was 
built  up  from  the  small  beginning  of  seven  permanent  transports  in 
the  service  at  the  commencement  of  our  overseas  operations.  The 
fleet,  on  November  11,  1918,  when  it  reached  its  height,  had  a  total 
dead-weight  of  3,557,000  tons. 

In  that  connection  I  might  state  that  practically  this  entire  fleet 
has  been  returned  to  the  Snipping  Board  or  to  the  commercial  com- 
puiies  at  this  time. 

Within  18  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  2,086,000  men 
were  transported  to  France.  The  greatest  number  of  men  trans- 
ported in  any  one  month  to  France  was  306,000,  including  all 
classes  of  personnel,  313,000,  during  the  month  of  July,  1918. 

Of  the  total  American  forces  in  France  on  November  11,  1918, 
2,086,000,  there  were  embarked  from  France  for  the  United  States 
between  November  11,  1918,  and  June  30,  1919,  1,606,074  men.  Of 
this  number,  1,338,620  men,  or  84  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  returned 
in  American  flag  ships;  134,445,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  British 
or  British-controllea  tonnage ;  40,418,  or  2  per  cent,  in  French  flag 
ships;  46,466,  or  3  per  cent,  in  Italian  flag  ships;  and  46,125  in  ships 
^      of  other  countries,  including  Dutch  and  Spanish. 

German  tonnage  taken  over  at  thes  outbreak  of  the  war  tranEk 
ported  to  France  an  army  of  over  half  a  million  men,  and  up  to  June, 
1919,  had  returned  409,516  of  that  number  to  the  United  States. 
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In  all,  they  transported  safely,  both  ways,  931,619  American  troops, 
and  of  this  number  the  transport  Leviathan  alone  carried  175,571. 

With  the  issuing  of  Supply  Circular  No.  28,  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division,  all  transportation  activities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, except  those  pertaining  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  were 
placed  in  one  operating  service.  This  resulted  on  April  9,  1919,  in 
the  organization  of  the  present  transportation  service.  War  Depart- 
ment. On  April  21, 1919,  General  Orders,  No.  54,  War  Department, 
1919,  was  issued.  This  general  order  organized  the  transportation 
service  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  territorial  possessions. 

On  July  19,  1918,  Office  Order  No,  38,  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  D:ivision.  General  Staff,  directed  that  the  inland  traffic 
service  tajce  over  all  those  duties  formerly  performed  by  the  Director 
of  Inland  Transportation.  This  order  established  branch  and  dis- 
trict offices  at  numerous  points  througiiout  the  United  States,  which 
supervised  the  War  Department  traffic  in  designated  territory  and 

Erovided  representatives  at  the  various  larger  stations,  depots,  ware- 
ouses,  camps,  etc. 

Unquestionably  the  successful  movement  of  mra  and  war  mate- 
rials throughout  the  United  States  and  overseas  was  made  possible 
only  by  reason  of  a  centrally  controlled  transportation  system. 
Centralized  transportation  control  also  enabled  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  maintain  a  secrecy  in  regard  to  movements  of  personnel  and 
sum>lies  so  essential  in  war  times.  This  secrecy  would  have  been 
dimcult  if  the  several  bureaus  had  been  handling  transportation 
matters. 

By  the  readjustment  of  transportation  rates  with  the  British 
Government  there  was  saved  to  the  United  States  $67,753,698.79. 

Approximately  $66,000,000  was  saved  by  returning  to  the  United 
States  300,000  men  two  months  and  an  additional  300,000  men  one 
month  sooner  than  the  original  schedule  contemplated. 

The  calculations  are  based  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  man  in 
the  service,  which  approximately  is  $73  per  man  per  month.  In 
addition  to  that  amount,  the  indirect  saving  was  considerable,  in 
that  we  were  able  to  reduce  our  carpo  and  troop  fleet  rapidly  after 
the  quick  return  of  men,  thereby  savmg  charter  hire. 

Rail  transportation  for  8,500,000  men  was  provided  from  July  1, 
1918,  to  June  30,  1919.  Approximately  40,000,000  tons  of  frei^t 
were  moved  and  11,225,000  tons  of  this  freight  was  handled  oy 
transportation  orders  issued  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  1918-19,  1,512  consolidation  locomotives  of  the 
107-ton  type  were  shipped  from  New  York  to  France ;  of  these,  497 
were  shipped  set  up  on  their  own  wheels  so  they  could  be  unloaded 
on  the  tracks  in  France,  thus  greatly  relieving  the  French  assembling 
plants.  It  took  24  hours  to  bring  a  locomotive  from  the  shop  where 
ft  was  built  to  the  New  Jersey  terminals;  it  took  six  hours  to  trans- 
fer tlie  locomotive  from  the  rails  to  the  car  float;  six  hours  later  the 
locomotive  had  reached  the  ship's  side ;  in  one  hour  it  had  been  swung 
to  the  ship's  hold ;  nine  days  later  and  the  locomotive  had  been  car- 
ried from  New  York  to  France.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  the 
Army  was  prepared  to  ship  set-up  locomotives  at  the  rate  of  200  a 
month. 

Between  July  1,  1918,  and  June  30,  1919,  6,185,000  tons  of  Army 
cargo  were  shipped  to  t^e  American  E^wditionary  Forces,  including 
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shipments  to  the  French.   The  cargo  returned  to  the  United  States 
■      trom  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  during  the  fiscal  year  1919 
totalled  533,797  short  tons. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  total  troop  capacity  of  Amer- 
ican flag  transports,  under  the  control  of  the  United  Stat^,  was  111,- 
783  men.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  War  Department  could  not 
expect  from  the  allied  governments  the  same  assistance  in  the  return 
of  American  forces  thsS  we  had  received  in  transporting  them  over- 
seas, so  it  was  nece^ry  to  devise  other  means  of  promptly  bringing 
the  American  Army  home.  With  all  the  shipping  that  the  Allies 
could  muster  during  the  emereMKrjr  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918, 
it  was  possible  to  transport  only  a  little  over  306,000  American  troops 
in  any  one  month.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the  signing  of  the 
i  armistice  on  November  11,  1918,  the  American  flag  transports  of  all 
kinds  had  a  capacity  of  barelj^  110,000  troops  per  montn,  operated 
at  maximum  efficiency,  yet  it  will  be  noted  that  during  the  month  of 
April,  1919,  there  were  transported  on  American  flag  ships  alone 
246,209,  and  by  June  of  the-same  year  United  States  tonnage  returned 
327,645  American  troops. 

Up  to  June  30,  1919,  the  War  Department  had  redelivered  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
372  vessels,  with  a  total  deadweight  of  2,569,692  tons.  These  v^sels 
have  been  returned  to  their  owners  after  careful  survey  by  a  joint 
board  consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  owners,  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  the  Navy  and  War  Departments.  In  very  few  cases  has 
the  matter  of  redelivery  been  disputed  by  the  owners,  the  policy  of 
the  War  Department  being  to  deal  fairly  with  the  owners  in  return- 
ing their  vessels  in  as  near  as  possible  the  same  condition  as  when 
received,  fair  wear  and  tear  excepted. 

Out  of  a  total  of  over  616  vessels  in  Army  service  between  the 
declai-ntion  of  war  and  the  present,  only  33  vessels  have  been  lost. 
Many  vessels  have  experienced  accident,  but  the  injuries,  in  the  over- 
whelming majority,  have  been  reparable. 
I         An  Army  Transport  Eeserve  has  been  established  and  there  has 
I      been  recoinmended  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  approval  a  policy 
which  will  insure  to  the  United  States  a  nucleus  of  a  transport  fleet, 
and,  "at  the  same  time,  result  in  building  up  and  training  a  transport 
reserve  force,  stimulate  the  extension  of  our  commerce  by  assigning 
to  such  service  every  available  vessel  under  the  American  flag  not 
I      needed  strictly  for  military  or  naval  needs,  and  in  no  way  hamper 
i      or  interfere  with  commercial  operation  of  these  vessels,  the  only  re- 
I      quirement  being  that  the  vessels  are  properly  maintained. 
!         Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question  of  the  organization  of  the 
Transportation  Service,  or  on  that  pertaining  directly  to  the  operation 
under  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff, 
I  would  like  to  offer  the  suggestion  that,  if  the  committee  deems  it 
advisable,  such  men  as  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine,  who  was  closely  associated  with  the  War 
Department  during  the  overseas  movement,  might  be  able  to  give  a 
,     business  man's  opinion  of  this  organization.   Also,  Mr.  Adams,  who 
was  a  railroad  man  and  had  control  of  the  inland  traffic.  Also,  Mr. 
Thome,  who  was  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  a  long 
time;  and  Mr.  Baruch,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  War  Industries 
BcArd  and  who  had  occasion  constantly  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
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operation  of  this  division.  Mr.  Charles  Day,  who  is  now  in  Philadel- 
phia in  connection  with,  I  believe,  the  operation  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet,  is  also  very  familiar  with  the  organization  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  operation  of  this  division. 

The  Chairman.  Gren.  Atterbury  handled  the  rail  transportation  on 
the  other  side? 

Gen.  Hlnes.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  the  general  criticism 
that  conies  from  the  bureaus  of  the  General  Staff  absorbing  the 
functions  of  the  bureaus  more  or  less  during  the  war,  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  the  operation  of  our  General  Staff  in  France.  I 
am  convinced  from  a  personal  study  that,  due  to  the  fact  we  had 
to  anticipate  an  organization  that  was  necessarr  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion, very  largely  a  situation  we  found  ourselves  confronted  with, 
you  will  find  that  the  General  Staff  in  France  operated  as  much  as 
it  did  at  home,  and  that  operation  was  brought  about  primarily 
because  no  agency  existed  to  bring  all  these  various  activities  into 
line  and  make  them  pull  together,  and  ip  a  way  to  accomplish  the 
final  result. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understood  that  in  effect  the  General  Staff  did 
more  of  the  coordination  tiian  they  did  over  here,  through  having 
liaison  officers,  who  operated  between  the  Service  of  Supply  ana 
the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  HiNES.  That  is  essential.  If  a  general  staff  is  to  obtain  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  heads  of  the  services  or  bureaus,  it 
must  necessarily  have  some  one  in  close  touch  with  the  bureaus. 
The  resentment  that  exists,  or  did  exist,  probably,  to  the  taking  over 
of  certain  functions  of  the  bureaus  is  brought  aoout  by  the  old-time 
desire,  I  believe,  of  the  bureaus  to  set  up  within  themselves  more 
than  anything  else  a  more  or  less  of  an  independent  establishment,  and 
as  long  as  that  is  done,  of  course,  we  will  have  a  lack  of  close 
cooperation  and  coordination.  But  there  is  one  thing  tlmt  we  musEt 
keep  in  mind — and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  would  all  gain  the  impr^- 
sion  from  reading  the  press  at  times — that  although  we  had  con- 
siderable difficulty,  we  won  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  The  English  say  they  won  it;  the  French  say 
they  won  it. 

(jen.  HiXES.  I  feel  that  we  made  a  very  great  contribution  to  it, 
at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  state? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gathered  from  the  press,  although 
I  have  not  read  the  official  testimony,  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
stated  to  the  committee  that  in  my  capacity  as  Chief  of  the  Trans- 
portation Service  and  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  issue  orders  which  other  chiefs  of  bureaus  did  not 
have.  I  would  like  to  correct  that.  I  feel  that  if  Gen.  Black  was 
correctly  quoted  he  misunderstands  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
Chief  of  the  Transportation  Service  I  am  assigned  as  chief  of  an 
operating  service,  exactly  like  any  other  officer.  The  fact  that  I 
am  on  the  General  Staff  has  not  given  me  any  preferential  treat- 
ment. At  no  time  as  Chief  of  Transportation  Service  can  I  or  have 
I  issued  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Only  one  man 
has  authority  to  issue  orders  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
that  is  the  Cnief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Burr,  as  Director  of  Purchase,  Stor- 
age and  Traffic,  has  authority  to  sign  by  authority  of  Ijie  Secretary 
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of  War,  but  at  no  time  have  I  as  a  General  Staff  officer  or  Chief  of 
the  Transportation  Service  had  any  such  privilege. 

Another  complaint,  I  believe,  was  made  which  the  committee 
should  know  about,  on  the  question  of  taking  jurisdiction  of  certain 
railroad  claims.  Whatever  jurisdiction  the  Claims  Board  in  my 
office  has,  it  is  the  jurisdiction  established  by  the  War  Claims  Board 
itself,  and  it  in  no  way,  as  far  as  I  know  and  as  far  as  my  records 
show,  contemplates  taking  away  from  any  chief  of  bureau  any  func- 
tion that  properly  belongs  to  him.  They  assigned  to  me  the  settlement 
of  claims  which  pertain  to  railroad  operation,  that  pertain  wholly  to 
transportation  service,  and  claims  that  would  be  paid  from  funds  of 
the  transportation  service.  I  thought  the  committee  would  like  to 
get  both  sid^  of  this  matter,  and  I  mention  it  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Gheene.  Referring  to  that  part  of  your  testimony  this  morning 
that  related  to  the  function  of  the  transportation  system  in  the  de- 
livery of  quartermaster  supplies  and  so  on,  the  comment  was  made 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Crago  that  we  must  i-emember  that  we  often 
thought  of  the  congestion  of  the  shipping  in  war  more  than  the  nor- 
mal conditions  we  are  now  preparing  for.  What  would  be  the  oper- 
ation of  the  transportation  service  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  sup- 
plies after  all  the  troops  might  be  in  garrison  or  at  various  poste, 
or  might  be  out  at  these  training  centers?  Where,  if  any  place, 
would  your  service  come  into  any  duplication  with  the  service  al- 
ready rendered  by  t^e  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Let  us  start  with  a  shipment  of  quartermasters'  sup- 

?lies  to  be  made  from  the  Quartermaster*s  Department  at  New  York, 
n  the  port  of  New  York  there  is  one  transportation  officer  there  who 
handles  for  the  office  all  transportation  matters  relating  to  the  port 
of  embarkation,  as  well  as  all  transportation  matters  with  reference 
to  ihat  zone  of  supplies.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  desires 
to  ship  10  cases  of  shoes,  we  will  say.  He  notifies  the  transportation 
officer  that  he  wishes  to  ship  10  cases  of  shoes  to  Washington  Bar- 
racks. He  prepares  the  necessary  invoices  and  turns  them  over  to 
the  transportation  officer  for  shipment.  At  the  present  time  the 
matter  of  transportation  is  controlled  by  separate  officers,  but  under 
the  plan  which  I  propose  it  will  be  controlled  by  the  same  officer. 
He  would  probably  pick  up  those  shoes  at  the  quartermaster  depot, 
take  them  to  the  freight  station  of  a  certain  railroad,  and  ship  them. 
The  bills  of  lading  and  invoices  probably  would  go  from  the  quar- 
termaster to  this  officer.  One  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  would  go  to 
the  transportation  officer.  He  follows  that  shipment  through  to  the 
transportation  officer  at  Washington  Barracks.  That  officer  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  delivery  of  the  ^oes  to  the  quartermaster  at  Wash- 
ington Barracks. 

Now,  at  the  same  time  the  transportation  officer  at  New  York 
may  have  for  the  same  car.  if  you  please,  a  shipment  for  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  or  from  the  Ordnance  depot  at  Governors  Island.  If 
he  had  sufficient  to  make  up  a  carload,  he  will  ship  a  carload  lot; 
if  not,  it  will  be  an  individual  shipment.  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  interfere  in  any  way  or  take  away  any  functions  from 
the  Quartermaster  General  pertaining  to  the  ftinction  of  supplying 
these  shoes,  any  more  than  the  function  of  the  Ordnance  officer  in 
supplying  rifles  or  anything  else. 
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Mr.  Greene.  So  that  your  delivery  as  transportation  agent  would 
be  to  the  Army  jpost  itself,  and  the  post  transportation  agent  would 
not  go  to  the  freight  station  and  take  delivery  there? 

Gen.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  Transportation 
Service. 

Mr.  Grmine.  I  should  have  said  under  the  quartermaster.  The 
quartermaster  would  not  get  control  of  the  goods  until  your  motor 
transport  had  delivered  them  to  the  Washington  Barracks? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir;  after  he  once  turns  it  over  for  shipment. 
Now,  xmder  the  present  bill  it  is  in  contemplation  tJiat  the  quarter- 
master's representative  at  Washington  Barracks  may  be  also  the 
representative  of  the  Transportation  Service.  One  officer  may  fill  both 
positions,  representing  both  service,  or  maybe  several  services. 
There  is  no  desire  to  duplicate  personnel,  but  there  is  a  desire,  and 
the  bill  contemplates,  that  we  will  have  skeletonized  in  time  of  peace 
an  organization  which  will  expand,  so  that  when  the  emergency 
prises  each  service  might  have  more  than  one  representative  at  tliat 
particular  point  to  handle  the  business. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  thought  perhaps  that,  apart  from  the  gigantic 
problems  that  always  puzzle  everybody  when  we  get  into  an  emer- 
gency, so  that  no  one  service  is  more  marked  than  others,  that  the 
real  test  of  this  system  is  how  it  will  work  out  in  the  more  inconse- 
quential transactions  in  times  of  peace,  because  there  is  where  the 
test  comes,  strangely  enough,  the  commonplace  and  routine  mat- 
ters that  make  men  forget  their  responsibilities." 

Gen.  Hikes.  You  are  quite  right  in  that.  And,  of  course,  you 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  great  the  problems  are  going  to  be  in 
time  of  peace.  That  will  depend  very  much  on  the  decision  reached 
with  reference  to  the  Military  Establishment  and  its  functions.  I 
can  see  readily,  if  we  had  a  system  of  universal  training  and  voca- 
tional training  with  it,  that  the  transport  all  on  service  would  be  called 
upon  to  move  large  numbers  of  men  to  and  from  camps  and  settle  all 
the  accoimts;  and  likewise,  with  the  new  order  which  contemplates 
units  of  the  Regular  Army,  no  matter  what  we  finally  get,  to  be 
concentrated  more  at  large  camps  and  enable  military  officers  to  ex- 
perience larger  functions  of  command,  that  the  problem  of  supply 
and  transpoitation  will  be  more  or  less  consolidated,  and  they  will 
have  a  little  different  problem  than  we  had  before  entering  t^e  war 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  the  Army  transportation,  as  it  was  identified 
imder  that  phrase,  set  up  a  commanding  general  and  commanding 
officers  under  his  direction? 

Gen.  HiNES.  No,  sir.  It  contemplates  that  the  same  staff  officers 
will  handle  the  matter  ()f  supply.  If  the  garrison  is  large  enough  to 
justify  a  separate  officer  for  transportation,  aside  from  the  separate 
officer  for  other  supplies,  they  will  have  that  officer.  That  officer 
does  not  fimction  directly  under  the  War  Department  Chief  of  Trans- 
portation, but  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  activities  at  that  locality. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  they  use  the  post  transportation  facilities?  % 

Gen.  IIines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanforo.  Do  you  advocate  any  diange  in  the  pennanent  law, 
other  than  the  ones  you  advocated  for  the  Transportation  Corps? 
Gen.  HiNES.  In  what  respect? 
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Mr.  Sanford.  In  any  respect. 

Gen.  Hikes.  You  mean  the  permanent  law  of  the  militaiy  estab- 
lishment? 
Mr.  Sanfobo.  Yes. 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  g;one  into  that  measure  as 
much  as  the  gentlemen  who  framed  the  bill,  so  I  do  not  advocate 
other  changes. 

The  Chairman.  General,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  Gen.  Black  said  that  you,  as  Chief  of  the  Transportation  Divi- 
sion, occupied  a  dual  personality,  and  he  went  on  to  explain  that  you 
signed  certain  papers  as  the  coordination  chief  and  then  a^in  as  an 
executive  of  a  division.  I  think  that  was  the  way  in  which  he  put 
the  matter. 

Gen.  HiNES.  I  have,  of  course,  a  dual  capacity,  in  that  I  am  a  Gren- 
I  eral  Staff  officer  and  have  been  assigned  to  an  operating  service.  At 
I  one  time  in  the  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  Division,  which  is 
made  up  of  several  branches,  I  was  a  member  of  the  transportati(m. 
branch.  Even  as  a  member  of  that  branch  I  did  not  have  the  author- 
ity, although  I  wished  manr  times  I  did  have,  to  make  things  go 
as  Gren.  Black  attributed.  In  other  words,  I  could  not  sign  direct 
orders  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  could  only  do  what 
I  have  always  had  the  privilege  of  doing,  presenting  to  the  chief  of 
that  division  of  the  General  Staff  my  views  on  matters  relating  to 
transportation.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time,  and  probably  others  have, 
that  being  a  General  Staff  officer  and  assigned  to  an  operating  serv- 
ice, such  an  impression  as  that  might  be  created,  but  I  was  picked 
out  and  assigned,  I  think,  primarily  because  I  had  had  expenence  in 
transportation,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  under  the  law  can  assign  any 
staff  officer  to  any  duty,  not  necessarily  to  a  General  Staff  duty,  but  to 
any  duty. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Congress  should  adoj>t  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  create  a  separate  transportation  division,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  chief  of  that  division  in  the  future  must  always  be  the  chief 
of  that  division  and  also  a  member  of  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  HiNEs.  He  certainly  would  not  be.  He  would  be  the  chief 
of  that  service,  and  be  detailed  to  that  service  like  other  men  are 
detailed  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  or  the  Ordnance  or  Signal 
Corps,  or  any  of  them.  He  would  nave  no  General  Staff  functions. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  none  now,  except  that  I  am  a  General 
Staff  officer  and  detailed  under  the  law  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
Of  course,  I  could  be  relieved  to-morrow,  if  the  President  so  desired. 
I  The  Chairman.  Does  anv  member  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
any  further  questi<ms?  If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
G^eral. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmui.  I  appredate  greatly  the 
courtesy  extended  to  me  by  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10.30  to-morrow  morning. 

t       (Thereupon,  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  on  Wednesday,  October  15, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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COUMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  AfFAIRS, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday y  October  16, 1919. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  presiding. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Gen.  Coe,  if 
you  will  give  just  a  brief  outline  of  your  military  experience  fii-st, 
then  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  go  on  with  your  statement  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill. 

STATEUEST  OF  KAJ.  GEN.  F.  W.  COE,  CHEIF  OF  COAST 

ABTILLEBY. 

Gen.  Coe.  I  went  to  France  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  First  Division 
in  June,  1917,  and  remained  on  that  duty  until  the  end  of  August, 
when  I  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  brigade  of  heavy  artillery  troops  that  arrived  in 
France.  I  retained  that  command  until  June,  1918;  the  original 
brigade  was  reorganized,  augmented,  and  was  subsequently  desig- 
nated as  the  Railway  Artillery  Reserve,  A.  E.  F.  In  June,  1918^  I 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  and  assumed  the  duties  of  Chief 
of  Coast  Artillery. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army,  General? 

Gen.  Coe.  I  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1892. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  perhaps  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
various  bills  pending  before  this  committee  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Military  Establishment,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  in  connection  with  the  matter,  or  any  branch  of  the  service 
covered  by  these  bills. 

Gen.  Cob.  I  was  present  this  forenoon  during  the  greater  part  of 
Gen.  Snow*s  hearing,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  concur  in  a  very 
large  measure  with  what  Gen.  Snow  told  the  committee.  Gen.  Snow 
originally  came  from  the  Artillery  Corps,  which  included  both  Field 
and  Coast  Artillery  before  the  separation  in  1907.  We  have  been 
closely  connected  in  a  military  way  at  various  times  before  and  since 
the  separation. 

Except  for  certain  thin^  which  I  shall  mention,  it  will  perhaps 
avoid  considerable  repetition  if  I  say  that  I  agree  generally  with 
Gen.  Snow's  testimony. 

The  first  point  upon  which  I  should  like  to  supplement  Gen.  Snow's 
remarks  and  draw  a  different  conclusion  is  with  reference  to  the 
Army  artillery.   I  think  my  point  of  view  will  be  clear  to  the  com- 
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mittee  if  I  give  briefly  the  missions  of  the  various  subdivisions  of 
artillery  that  accompany  a  field  army.  I  use  the  term  mission  in 
the  military  sense,  meanm^  the  object  to  be  attained.  As  Gen.  Snow 
stated,  the  mission  of  divisional  artillery  is  essentially  that  of  aid- 
ing the  immediate  advance  of  the  infantry'.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
destruction  of  either  materiel  or  personnel  which  immediately  ob- 
struct such  advance. 

The  next  general  subdivision  of  artillery  is  corps  artillery,  which 
has  for  its  mission,  in  general  terms,  the  counterbattery  work;  that 
is,  keeping  down  the  fire  of  the  opposing  artillery. 

The  third  general  subdivision  is  Army  Artillery.  Its  general 
functions  may  be  said  to  be  lon^-ran^  interdiction,  destruction,  and 
harra^in^  fire.  By  "  interdiction  "  is  meant  the  placing  upon  im- 
portant Imes  of  communication  or  certers  of  communication  a  fire 
from  time  to  time  which  will  interfere  with  the  communications. 
By  "  harrassing  fire  "  is  meant  the  covering  of  certain  areas  in  which 
troops  are  reported  to  be.  The  term  "  destructive  fire "  applies  to 
the  destruction  of  batteries  or  protected  places,  such  as  centers  of 
communication  or  posts  of  command.  Naturally  these  functions 
merge  into  each  other  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent;  I  have  simply 
mentioned  the  salient  points  or  rather  the  salient  uses  of  the  various 
classifications  of  the  artillery  accompanying  an  army. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  at  this  point  that  the  last  war  has  changed, 
in  a  very  large  measure,  the  relations  existing  or  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  various  classes  of  artillery.  In  the  firet 
place,  the  Field  Artillery  which  was  before  the  war  horse-drawn 
has  become  to  a  large  extent  motorized,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
field  artillerymen  that  the  horse  will  no  longer  appear  in  war  as  a 
part  of  the  artillery  equipment. 

A  second  development,  which  resulted  in  bringing  all  classes  of 
artillery  together,  was  the  increase  in  range  and  power.  Before 
the  development  of  the  present  range  of  the  light  field  gun  the  con- 
trol of  the  fire  of  this  gun  was  almost  exclusively  by  direct  observa- 
tion from  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battery-  That  is  still 
true  of  a  large  proportion  of  such  fire,  even  with  the  high-powered 
75's;  but  it  is  necessary  at  times,  even  with  the  75's,  to  do  what  the 
artillery  calls  shooting  by  the  map:  where  observation  of  fire,  if 
it  is  obtained  at  all,  is  by  forward  observing  posts,  balloons  or  air- 
planes. The  control  of  the  fire  of  the  Corps  Artillery  and  of  the 
Army  Artillerjr  must  in  practically  all  cases  be  by  such  methods. 
Direct  observation  from  a  position  at  the  battery  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
practicable.  The  essential  difference  in  the  control  of  fire,  how- 
ever, for  the  Divisional  Artillery  and  for  the  Corps  and  Army 
Artillery  is  the  consideration  of  the  greater  accuracy  required  of 
Corps  and  Army  Artillery ;  their  fire  is  directed,  generally,  against 
email  and  specific  targets.  As  a  rule,  the  targets  of  tlie  Field  ArtU* 
Jery  are  broader;  a  shot  which  does  not  reach  the  point  at  which  it 
is  aimed  is  very  liable  to  do  damage. 

In  the  case  of  counter-battery  work  a  EAiot,  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose, must  fall  very  near  the  enemy  battery ;  shooting  in  tiie  air  witix 
Corps  or  Army  Artillery  is  a  waste  of  ammunition. 

The  methods  of  fire  which  were  used  in  France  for  Corps  and 
Army  Artillery  were  very  closely  connected  witii  and  very  nearly 
the  same  as  those  that  had  been  used  in  the  Coast  Artillery  of  the 
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United  States  for  years.  We  had  to  make  certain  changes  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  land  warfare  as  opposed  to  artillery  Ire  against 
naval  targets;  but,  essentially,  the  principles  were  the  same. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  personally,  I  believe  in  a  unified  Artillery.  I 
believe  there  is  no  real  dividing  line  for  the  Artillery  which  accom- 
panies an  army.  In  tJiat  I  agree  with  Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  is 
possible  to  go  further  than  that  and  say  that  there  is  no  real  dividing 
line  between  the  Artillery  which  accompanies  an  army  and  the  Coast 
Artillery.  In  the  first  place,  no  additional  armament  for  coast- 
defense  purposes  will  be  mounted  on  fixed  platforms.  It  will  all  be 
on  movable  mounts ;  except  in  the  case  of  the  highest  powered  guns, 
of  16-inch  or  18-inch  caliber;  or  where  the  armament  is  located  on  a 
small  island;  aside  from  this,  which  is  wmparatively  unimportant, 
all  the  Coast  Artillery  weapons  will  be  mobile.  The  larger  calibers 
will  be  made  movable  by  plaeing  them  on  railroad  trucks  and  run- 
ning them  on  railroads.  The  intermediate  calibers  will  be  mounted 
on  caterpillars  or  motor-drawn  carriages.  In  other  words,  it  is  en- 
tirely practicable  to  utilize  in  coast-defense  work  the  armament 
which  we  now  have  and  which  pertains  to  the  Corps  and  Army 
Artillery. 

The  board  of  review  project,  for  which  the  sum  $86,000,000  has 
already  been  appropriated,  includes  among  other  items  tw^ty-six  6- 
inch  guns  in  various  coast  defenses.  The  plans  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
which  have  been  approved  in  substance  by  the  War  Department,  con- 
template that  no  new  6-inch  ^ns  will  be  mounted  on  fixed  mounts; 
in  place  of  them  we  will  utilize  the  155  G.  P.  F.  on  its  present  car- 
riage; this  is  essentially  a  Corps  or  Army  Artillery  weapon.  The 
present  carriages  gives  an  arc  of  fire  of  60°.  Of  course,  tne  size  of 
this  arc  can  be  increased  by  moving  the  carriage,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time. 

The  8-inch  Howitzer,  which  is  essentially  an  Army  Artillery 
weapon,  is  suitable  for  the  landward  defense  of  seacoast  fortifica- 
tions and  will  be  so  u^ed.  The  plan  which  has  been  proposed  and 
which  has  been  approved  in  substance  by  the  War  Department  is  to 
assi^^n  all  surplus  armament  of  this  class  to  the  coast  defenses,  where 
it  will  be  cared  for  and  where  the  personnel  will  be  trained  in  its  use, 
as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the  fixed  armament. 

In  this  way  the  expansion  of  the  Artillery  which  will  be  necessary 
in  time  of  war,  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  dividing  the  units  on 
duty  in  the  coast  defenses  into  two  parts;  one  to  man  the  fixed  de- 
fenses, the  other  to  be  assigned  to  mobile  defenses,  filling  up  both 
units  with  untrained  men. 

This  brings  up  a  point  which  I  would  like  to  interpolate  because  I 
have  seen  considerable  discussion  of  it  in  the  hearings  at  various 
times,  relative  to  the  time  necessary  to  train  artillerymen,  compared 
with  the  time  necessary  to  train  men  of  other  branches  of  the  service. 
It  has  been  stated  that  artiller3mnen  could  be  trained  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  basis  for  that  statement,  I  think,  lies  in  this :  That  about 
66$  per  cent  of  an  Artillery  organization  can  be  trained  in  a  short 
time ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  noncommissioned  officers  and  the  expert 
technical  personnel  take  as  lon^  to  train,  and  possibly  longer,  than 
in  the  other  branches  of  the  service. 
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The  point,  I  think,  which  should  be  emphasized  is  this :  That  every 
individual  infantry  soldier  needs  thorough  training  before  his  or- 
ganization is  fully  prepared  for  combat.  Such  indi^adual  training- 
is  not  necessary  for  each  and  every  artillervman  of  heavy  artillery 
units.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  Field  Artillery,  although  I  believe 
their  situation  in  this  respect  is  about  the  same. 

The  provision  for  the  stren^h  of  the  Coast  Artillery  given  in 
the  War  Department  bill  provides  a  number  of  men  approximately 
equal  to  the  number  of  noncommissioned  officers  which  would  be 
necessary  in  case  of  a  war  requiring  a  field  army  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter  men  and  requiring  the  manninjg  of  all  coast  defense  ma- 
terial. I  have  a  summarized  table  here  giving  certain  figures  which 
might  interest  the  committee.  In  the  detailed  figui'es  regarding  the 
strength  of  units  on  page  11  will  be  found  figures  totaling  59,000 
enlisted  men  for  a  certain  purpose.  I  am  usin^  this  simply  as  an 
illHstration  of  the  relative  numbers  of  noncommissioned  officers  and 
privates.  The  total  is  in  round  numbers  60,000 ;  deducting  first-class 
and  second-class  privates,  amounting  to  40,000,  leaves  20,000  men. 
So  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  Coast  Artillery  personnel 
must  be  specially  trained  men.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  en- 
listed specialists,  such  as  master  electricians,  electrician  sergeants, 
engineers,  radio  sergeants,  and  the  like. 

The  reason,  thereiore.  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Gen.  Snow  in  his 
conclusion  that  there  should  be  a  transfer  of  the  activities  concern- 
ing the  Army  Artillery  to  the  Field  Artillery  is,  as  I  have  stated,  be- 
cause I  think  that  economy,  both  in  the  care  of  existing  material  and 
in  the  training  of  personnel  for  the  most  effective  possible  use  of  this 
material  can  be  best  accomplished  by  assigning  it  to  the  Coast  Ar- 
tillery; that  is.  so  long  as  there  is  a  separation  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
and  the  Field  Artillery.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  that  I  believe 
in  the  principle  of  a  single  artillery  command. 

Mr.  Greene.  General,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  that  last  state- 
ment, because,  even  to  a  layman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  uses  of  ar- 
tillery were  such  that  it  did  not  permit  of  a  diflferentiation  in  the 
form  of  command  or  organization,  and  more  essentiallv  so  since  you 
suggest  that  even  the  old  tradition  and  the  practice  of  the  emplace- 
ment of  guns  in  fixed  positions  in  coast  defenses  is  giving  way  now 
to  the  mounted  mobile  artilleiy  and  the  general  theory  of  it. 

Gen.  CoE.  Even  where  the  ^run  is  fixed  in  position,  the  handling  of 
it  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  with  mobile  artillerj'. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  brings  up,  in  passing,  the  old  popular  fallacy 
that  was  indulged  in  for  so  long,  that  because  we  naa  harbor  de- 
fenses we  had  coast  defenses,  and  this  idea  of  mobile  artillery  for 
Coast  Artillery  carries  out  the  very  thing  we  have  failed  to  do, 
inasmuch  as  we  did  not  have  coast  defenses;  we  only  had  harbor  de- 
fenses. But  now  you  propose  to  put  all  the  artillery  into  the  mobile 
class,  and  to  divide  not  as  to  the  difference  in  kind  or  use,  but  as  to 
the  economies  of  upkeep  and  maintenance  ? 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  we  should  provide 
adequate  personnel  for  our  coast  defenses. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Gen.  Coe.  We  can  at  the  same  time,  if  it  is  provided,  train  that 
personnel  in  the  handling  of  both  classes  of  armament. 
Mr.  Greene.  But  they  really  all  belong  to  one  family? 
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Gren.  CoE.  They  really  do,  sir,  in  my  opinion. 
Mr.  Greene.  And  the  differentiation  is  simply  as  to  special  uses 
for  the  same  principle  ? 
Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  they  are  practically  now  getting  mobile;  so 
that  if  we  do  divide  the  division  is  not  necessarily  alon^  the  line  of 
fixed  and  mobile  but  along  the  line  of  economical  administration  and 
practical  upkeep  ? 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  if  this  bill  or  some  substitute 
along  those  lines  eventually  passes  the  result  in  the  end — not  neces- 
sarily on  the  passage  of  this  bill  but  after  it  had  been  in  operation 
for  some  time — would  be  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  services  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  can  not  see,  for  ttie  life  of  me,  why  it  should  not  be. 

Gen.  CoE.  The  table  that  I  have  given  you  provides,  under  the 
War  Department  bill,  for  the  Army  Artillery,  7.636  enlisted  men. 
That  is  the  number  of  men  which  is  necessary  for  peace  strength 
to  provide  two  brigades  of  Army  Artillery.  Those  brigades  are 
actually  in  existence  now.  They  were  retained  in  the  service  from 
among  those  units  that  had  had  the  most  service  at  the  front  in 
France.  The  necessity  for  retaining  at  least  two  bri^des  of  Army 
Artillery  is  in  order  that  their  functions,  operation,  ana  organization, 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  their  own  organiza- 
tion, may  be  studied  and  exjperimented  with. 

"With  regard  to  the  question  of  organization,  I  agree  entirely  with 
Gen.  Snow  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  Congress  to  fix  the 
strength  of  tlie  various  arms  of  the  service  but  leave  matters  of 
organization  to  the  military  authorities  and  give  them  a  free  hand 
in  that  respect.  Organization  changes  as  fast,  if  not  faster,  than 
tactics;  the  legislative  branch,  I  think,  would  never  consider  adopt- 
ing as  law  a  copy  of  a  drill  regulations.  Really,  to  my  mind  there  is 
no  more  reason  why  they  should  adopt  a  specific  organization  for  the 
units.  For  the  various  branches  I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  Con- 
gress should  prescribe  a  maximum  auUiorized  strength,  which  should 
include  the  numbers  of  the  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
privates. 

It  will  be  necessary  then,  probably,  for  application  to  be  made 
hj  the  military  authorities  from  time  to  time  to  Congress  to  change 
those  numbers;  it  will  not  be  possible  in  all  cases,  under  changing 
conditions,  to  make  the  organization  fit  those  numbers. 

The  question  of  the  General  Staff,  I  think,  was  touched  on  by  Gen. 
Snow  before  I  came  in,  and  I  did  not  hear  what  he  had  to  say  on 
that  subject.  As  long  as  I  have  been  invited  by  the  committee  to 
express  my  opinion,  I  am  going  ahead  with  that,  if  you  desire  to 
bear.  I  think  the  General  Staff  must  be  given  complete  power. 
There  should  be  no  restrictions  upon  its  power;  as  regards  the  scope 
of  its  action  there  should  be  restrictions.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
difficult  to  place  those  restrictions  upon  it  by  law  or  by  regulation. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  General  Staff  should  be  the  establish- 
ment of  policy.  There  are  times  when  matters  of  policy  are  de- 
pendent upon  questions  of  administration.  There  are  times  when, 
m  carrying  out  any  policy,  administration  must  be  gone  ""nlo  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  think,  however,  that  the  main  <Umculty,  which 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  not  the  organization  of  the 
General  Staff  and  the  bureau  system,  but  that  it  was  a  question,  in 
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no  small  measure,  of  tlie  personnel  lacking  both  experience  and 
training. 

The  paragraph  in  this  bill  which  relates  to  the  chiefe  of  services 
or  the  heads  of  departments  was,  I  believe,  drawn  with  a  view  to 
making  those  heads  subject  to  detail  at  the  will  of  the  Executive, 
without  being  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  that  re- 
spect I  think  the  bill  is  good.  I  think  that  the  Executive,  acting 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  should  have  the 
power  at  all  times  to  remove  the  head  of  a  department,  or  the  chief 
of  a  service,  and  substitute  another  man. 

The  particular  portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  was  brought  to  my  attention  at  the  time  the  War 
Plans  Division  was  working  on  this  bill,  and  I  stated  at  the  time 
that  I  did  not  think  their  idea,  which  is  now  incorporated  in  the  bill, 
was  correct;  that  it  was  personal  legislation  in  a  general  legislative 
bill.  I  do  not  think  by  this  bill  the  Chief  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
should  be  made  a  major  general  of  the  line  and  then  detailed  as 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery.  I  think  that  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  heads  of  departments  is  to  permit  their  detail;  or  if 
necessary,  their  appointment  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  with 
the  proviso  that  they  may  be  at  any  time  removed  by  the  Execu- 
tive authority.  I  think  that  is  what  is  really  aimed  at  m  this  bill;  I 
doubt  if  it  is  in  suitable  form  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  As  to  the 
rank  which  the  heads  of  services  or  departments  should  have,  that 
is  already  provided,  and  seems  to  be  reasonable.  The  necessity  for  a 
chief  of  Infantry  and  chief  of  Cavalry  is,  I  think,  evident  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Army. 

The  functions  of  the  head  of  such  a  department  are  threefold.  The 
first  is  the  supervision  of  the  personnel.  A  general  agency  handling 
the  personnel  of  the  whole  Army  can  not  have  the  initim'ate  knowl- 
edge of  the  personnel  which  is  absolutely  essential  in  making  details 
and  recommendations  for  various  kinds  of  duties.  The  second  func- 
tion which  devolves  upon  the  head  of  a  service  is  the  decision  as  to 
the  details  of  design  of  adopted  types  of  materiel  with  which  his 
service  is  supplied.  His  word  should  be  the  last  on  that  subject. 
(The  General  Staff  decided  as  to  types.)  Of  course,  before  making 
a  decision  he  will  obtain  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  manufac- 
turing or  producing  agency,  such  as  the  Ordnance  Department.  The 
third  function  which  the  chief  of  the  service  should  exercise  is  the 
control  of  training.  He  should  submit  his  recommendations  as  to  gen- 
eral policy  of  training,  this  policy  should  be  approved  or  modified  by 
the  General  Staff.  The  chief  of  a  service  should  then  be  given  the 
necessary  personnel  to  inspect  the  training  to  see  that  it  is  Ming  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  the  approved  policy.  He  does  not  super- 
vise it  except  in  that  capacity.  The  direct  control  of  training  should 
be  under  the  tactical  commanders — the  division,  corps,  or  Army  com- 
mander. A  chief  of  service  should  directly  control  the  training  of 
replacement  personnel  in  the  elementary  duties  of  a  soldier. 

Mr.  Grkenb.  Then  that  would  do  away  with  the  section  of  tlie 
General  Staff,  at  least  as  an  administrative  body,  that  now  pertains 
to  training,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  CoE.  Not  entirely.   The  General  Staff  should  control  the 
combined  training. 
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Mr.  Grebxb.  Yes;  but  only  in  the  last  sense? 
Gen.  CoE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Being  the  court  that  fixes  the  policy  for  it. 
Gen.  CoE.  -And  inspects  it. 
Mr.  Greene.  And  inspects  it. 
Gen.  CoE.  The  combined  training. 
I       Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  but  the  training  by  arms  is  left  to  the  people  of 
the  Army. 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  would  relieve  the  General  StaflF  from 
a  great  deal  of  the  administrative  work  whicli  it  is  now  doing  in  par- 
ticular directions;  it  would  tend  to  develop  the  idea  of  their  proper 
fimction  in  the  General  Staff  itself.   I  think  this  would  save  con- 
j     siderable  difficulty. 

I  Now.  as  far  as  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  is  concerned,  I  have  no 
criticism  whatever  to  offer  regarding  the  operations  of  the  General 
Staff  with  relation  to  the  Coast  Artillery  'Corps.  It  has  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory'.    I  have  control  of  just  the  things  which  I  have 

!  mentioned. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  speak  of  one  of  the  functions  of  the  chief  of  an 
arm  of  the  service  being  the  supervision  of  the  personnel,  and  that  is 
based  upon  the  fact,  naturally  enough,  that  he  knows  the  personnel. 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  assignments  to  duty  of  various  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  by  detachment  from  an  arm  of  the  .service 
or  from  units  within  the  arm  be  done  by  him  directly,  upon  his  own 
initiative,  or  do  you  believe  there  should  be  a'  general  personnel  sec- 
tion of  the  general  staff  which  should  have  the  actual  execution  of  it 
upon  the  advice  and  in  consultation  with  the  chief  of  the  arm? 

Gen.  Coe.  I  think  the  actual  execution  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
The  Adjutant  General's  Department,  but  all  assignments  should  be 
based  solely  upon  his  recommendation  except  in  special  cases  such 
as  details  on  the  General  Staff  and  a  few  others  which  are  deter- 
I     mined  upon  by  boards  of  officers. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  say  "  his  "  meaning  the  chief  of  the  arm? 

Gen.  Cob,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  for  instance,  if  the  policy  of  the  General  Staff, 
or  any  one  in  proper  authority,  were  to  require  certain  officers  de- 
tached from  an  arm  or  changed  within  it  for  some  special  function, 
it  should  be  done  in  consultation  with  the  chief  of  the  arm,  and 
upon  his  rule,  properly  speaking,  and  then  the  necessary  orders  and 
instructions  to  that  effect  would  proceed  from  The  Adjutant  General  ? 

Gen.  Coe,  Yes.  sir;  just  as  long  as  they  have  a  central  authority 
for  the  issuance  of  orders. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  othe^  words  the  central  authority  would  not  it- 
self be  a  detached  authority  ? 
.  Gen.  CoE.  No,  sir;  it  would  simply  be  an  agency  for  the  execution 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  chief  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Gen.  CoE.  The  functions  of  the  General  Staff  with  respect  to  pro- 
ducing services  is  largely  outside  of  my  direct  cognizance,  but  it 
comes  within  it  in  certain  respects,  especially  in  respect  to  the  ord- 
nance department.  There  are  two  kinds  of  producing  services,  one 
where  the  materiel  is  to  be  manufactured  by  the  Government,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so  because  there  is  no  corresponding  source  of 
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supply  in  the  commercial  world ;  the  other  where  the  articles  are  to 
be  purchased  rather  than  manufactured. 

The  General  Staff  should  lay  down  the  problem  to  the  producing 
service,  whatever  it  is,  and  then  give  the  producing  service  an  en- 
tirely free  hand.  That  is,  they  should  say  that  the  requirements  of 
the  service  will  be  equipment  for  so  many  men,  and  for  such  and 
such  articles;  in  the  case  of  technical  materiel  the  requirements  are 
stated  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  operating  service; 
the  question  of  procuring  the  materiel,  whether  it  be  by  purchase  or 
manufacture,  should  be  entirely  a  matter  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  supply  departments,  and  they  should  have  complete  control  of 
the  maUer,  including  the  disbursing  of  the  funds. 

The  question  of  the  purchase  or  standard  articles  comes  in  here. 
The  kind  of  monkey  wrenches  that  is  to  be  purchased  is  often  cited, 
and  it  is  said  that  we  ought  to  get  just  monkey  wrenches  and  buy 
them  in  the  market.  That  is  all  right  where  it  is  a  question  of  sup-  ' 
plying  the  Army.  There  ought  to  be  one  source  or  supply  in  the 
Army  for  monkey  wrenches.  The  responsibility  then  rests  upon 
that  department  to  purchase  them  and  it  is  a  real  commercial  func- 
tion. It  then  becomes  a  military  function  as  to  how  they  are  to  be 
stored,  and  how  they  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  Army.  But  if 
monkey  wrenches  are  needed  by  a  producing  service  as  an  incident 
of  pVoduction  then  that  service  should  procure  them  directly. 

In  times  of  peace  the  competition  that  exists  is  not  between  the 
various  departments;  it  is  between  the  firms  who  have  the  articles 
to  sell  to  the  Government.  In  time  of  war,  where  the  supply  be- 
comes limited  and  allotments  must  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  agency  like  the  War  Industries  Board  which  allots  raw  material, 
or  manufactured  products.  This  allocation  is  based  upon  the  state- 
ment of  needs  presented  by  the  various  departments — the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  War  Department,  or  othei  departments.  Once  that 
allotment  is  made  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  must  apportion  its  allotment  to  the  various  serv- 
ices according  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  establishment. 

The  General  Staff  presents  the  problem  in  its  complete  form  to  the 
various  supply  departments,  which  should  be  allowed  to  solve  their 
individual  problems  without  outside  interference. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  do  you  say,  General,  to  the  most  commonly 
mentioned  illustration  that  there  are  a  great  many  tools  and  articles 
of  equipment  or  supply  of  one  kind  or  another  common  to  two  or 
more  services  at  all  times,  such  as  a  shovel,  or  some  such  similar 
thing?  Our  experience  heretofore  in  appropriation  bills  has  led 
us  to  believe  that  if  there  are  independent  purchases  of  such  things, 
one  arm  of  the  service  may  have  more  than  it  needs  for  the  time 
being  lying  idle,  and  another  arm  of  the  service  at  the  same  time  will 
lie  buying  some  more  for  itself.  Could  those  sources  of  supply  be 
conducted  through  a  central  procurement  agency,  and  tools  be  gath- 
ered up  from  that  agency  and  allotted  from  time  to  time,  so  that  no 
shovels,  or  tools  of  that  kind  would  be  idle  and  there  would  never  _ 
be  any  surplus? 

Gen.  CoE.  My  statement  was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  you 
should  have  only  one  department  supplying  a  particular  item. 

Mr.  Greene.  Very  likely  I  did  not  get  the  comprehension  entirely 
of  what  you  did  mean,  because  they  nave  said  right  along  in  con- 
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nection  with  using  tools  conunon  to  two  or  more  arms,  that  they 
would  request  a  technical  and  special  corps  to  purchase  their  pecu- 
Harilyy  technical  and  special  instruments  or  equipment.  Would  you 
have  that  done,  or  would  you  bring  them  all  into  the  supply? 

Gen.  Cob.  I  would  have  a  producing  department,  that  is  a  depart- 
ment which  is  actually  manufacturing  supplies  itself,  procure  all  of 
the  necessary  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  manufacturing  prowss; 
but  in  the  case  of  an  article  which  is  to  be  issued  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  service,  such  as  shovels,  or  monkey  wrenches,  I  would 
concentrate  ail  purchases  of  them  in  a  single  department.  The  dis- 
tribution would  be  a  military  matter.  The  Engineers,  which  is  an 
operating  service  as  veil  as  a  constructing  service,  should  procure 
the  shovels  and  other  tools  which  they  need  from  the  general  source 
of  supply,  in*  the  same  way  as  the  Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
secure  their  supplies. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  have  that  done  through  the  Quarter- 
master Department,  General,  as  it  has  horn  done  in  the  past,  or  would 
you  create  a  special  agency  1 

Gen.  CoE.  I  think  the  Quartermaster  Department  should  provide 
clothing,  and  what  we  call  regular  supplies;  that  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment should  provide  all  machines,  tools,  and  other  technical 
equipment.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  from  the 
Engineer  Corps  all  supply  functions  and  make  it  the  construction 
corps  of  the  Army,  so  that  there  would  then  be  one  suppJy  depart- 
ment for  clothing,  etc.,  one  supply  department  for  what  may  be 
called  technical  material,  and  one  construction  department. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  your  statement  you  do  not  favor  a  now  corps 
to  be  known  as  a  construction  corps  ? 

Gen.  CoE.  No;  I  think  that  can  be  well  placed  under  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 

In  regard  to  those  matters  of  organization  which  were  probably 
taksn  up  this  morning  before  I  came  in,  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
express  a  very  direct  opinion  on  questions  of  transportation,  but  from 
all  that  I  have  seen  and  from  conversations  that  I  have  had  with 
various  people,  it  is  my  impression  that  all  transportation  should 
be  consolidated.  I  am  very  strong,  however,  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Gen.  Snow  relative  to  the  Artillery  ammunition  trains.  It  would 
be  a  fatal  policy  in  the  field  not  to  have  Artillery  ammunition  trains, 
a  part  of  the  Artillery.  As  provided  by  this  bill,  the  Motor  Trans- 
portation Corps  would  have  charge  of  the  Artillery  ammunition 
trains. 

The  question  of  promotion  by  selection  I  not  only  believe  in  theor- 
etically, but  I  think  it  should  be  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Army  policy.  It  would  never  be  adopted  by  the  Army  itself.  From 
75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  Army  are  undoubtedly  opposed  to  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  method  of  promotion  by  selection,  provided  in  this 
bill,  would  accomplish  the  desired  results.  I  think  that  the  portion 
of  the  bill  which  provides  that  in  order  to  be  on  the  list  for  selection 
an  officer  must  be  recommended  by  every  superior  in  the  chain 
of  military  command  would  negative  promotion  by  selection.  It 
places  in  the  hands  of  t^e  various  commanders  opportunity  to  defeat 
the  plan ;  the  Army  wishes  to  defeat  it.  If  it  were  not  defeated  in 
its  entirety,  the  net  result  would  do  a  great  deal  of  injustice  in  a  great 
many  cases;  officers  serving  under  those  in  sympathy  with  tiie  Drin- 
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ciple  would  be  reconunended,  while  worthy  men  serving  under  those 
who  are  antagonistic  to  promotion  by  selection  would  ^  placed  in  a 
disadvantageous  position.  I  believe  the  desired  result  can  be  accom- 
plished in  another  way.  There  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  which  pre- 
vents a  first  lieutenant  from  being  promoted  to  a  captain  to-day  and 
a  major  to-morrow,  and  so  on.  I  think  there  .should  be  this  restrictive 
provision,  that  an  officer  must  serve  in  a  grade  until  he  has  reached 
a  certain  point  in  that  grade,  we  will  say  two-thirds  of  the  way  up 
before  he  becomes  eligible  for  selection. 

If,  then,  the  law  were  passed,  so  that  the  upper  third  in  any 
grade,  except  first  or  second  lieutenants,  were  eligible  for  selection, 
unless  they  were  adversely  reported  upon,  or,unless  adverse  recom- 
mendations had  been  submitted  by  the  commanding  officer  and  ap- 
proved by  the  next  in  command,  I  believe  it  woula  result  in  actual 
promotion  by  selection.   I  am  in  sympathy  with  some  such  scheme. 

It  is  also,  I  think,  most  important  to  couple  promotion  by  selec- 
tion with  a  provieion  for  elimination,  which  I  would  make  differ- 
ent from  this  bill;  the  reasons  for  this  have  been  expressed  to  the 
committee  by  a  great  many  who  have  appeared  before  you,  so  I 
will  not  go  over  them.  Elimination  should  be  based  either  upon 
age  in  grade  or  upon  length  of  service  in  a  grade.  Either  scheme 
can  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Army 
believes  in  the  graded  retirement  proposition. 

Mr.  Greene.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  promotion  by  selection 
beyond  such  a  limited  quota  from  the  upper  third  of  a  grade,  are 
we  not  up  against  a  practical  proposition,  none  the  less,  that  ob- 
tains, even  if  we  take  the  whole  grade,  and  that  is  this:  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  any  man,  however  just,  however  wise,  and 
however  fair  in  his  intentions,  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  and 
measure  of  the  capacity  and  desert  of  a  great  number  of  men,  most 
of  whom  he  does  not  come  in  personal  contact  with,  and  have  a 
judgment  upon  it,  when  he  is  compelled  to  rely  upon  a  paper  record. 

Paper  records  are  colorless.  Paper  records  only  show  what  the 
man  did  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  how  he  did  it  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  do  something  which  was  unusual  enough  to  go  on 
the  record;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  men  in  the  Army, 
as  it  is  in  civil  life,  that  a  great  many  men  are  the  victims  of  cir- 
cumstance as  to  opportunity  to  do  the  particular  thing  which  dis- 
closes their  pot&ncy  and  inherent  merit  and  des^,  and  that  it  is 
easy,  say,  from  the  history  of  the  Army,  for  two  men  to  attain  a 
grade  and  maybe  go  along,  for  instance,  from  year  to  year,  the  one 
performing,  by  the  chance  of  the  dice  box,  the  perfunctory  routine 
or  commonplace  duties  of  his  situation,  with  never  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  any  unusual  or  superior  merit,  and  right_ beside  him, 
fhis  other  fellow,  by  some  good  genius,  is  called  upon  every  now  and 
then  to  perform  some  special  task,  and  is  thrown  in  the  way  or 
opportunity  to  do  it  and  demonstrate  a  latent,  dormant  capacity, 
which  is  quickly  improved,  and  then,  when  their  two  service  records 
come  up  before  the  board,  preference  would  be  given  to  the  man 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  do  something  and  did  it,  and  the  other  ' 
man,  no  matter  how  qualified  inherently,  would  be  an  also  ran. 
Do  you  not  thing  there  is  something  in  that? 

Gen,  Cob.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  something  in  that  if  you  go  too  low, 
especially  if  jou  go  too  low  in  the  grules.  I  do  not  Iwlieve  that 
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promotion  by  selection  from  second  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 
or  from  first  lieutenant  to  captain  is  practicable.  When  a  man  gets 
to  be  a  captain,  or  when  he  reaches  tne  top  of  the  captain's  list,  he 
has  been  in  the  service  probably  18  years;  by  that  time  he  has,  in 
addition  to  his  record,  a  reputation  in  the  service  which  is  known 
by  a  great  many  officers. 

In  making^  these  selections  the  board  should  be  not  less  than  five 
officers,  if  they  are  taken  from  his  corps,  and  probably  in  the 
case  of  a  captain  from  the  colonels  of  that  corps,  I  think  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  five  colonels  could  be  gotten  together  am<Mag 
whom  there  would  not  be  one  who  did  not  know  personally  and 
had  not  served  with  and  seen  at  work  every  man  in  t^e  top  third 
of  the  captains. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course  I  realize  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
might  debate  a  good  while,  because  there  is  a  certain  factor  in  hu- 
man make-up  which  is  not  reducible  to  any  terms  of  mathematical 
ratings.  Psychologists  undertake  to  reduce  it  sometimes,  but  the 
human  being  is  not  made  up  that  way,  and  he  is  not  reducible  to 
any  tables  or  logarithms,  but  acts  on  inherent  qualities  and  acts  ou 
impiilse  and  has  a  standard  of  his  own,  each  one  by  himself. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  a  man,  having  been  passed 
over  by  25  per  cent  of  his  juniors,  under  the  terms  of  promotion 
by  selection,  shall  by  that  fact  be  retired  from  the  Army.  Now,  it 
'  seems  to  me  that  means  that  the  philosophy  of  that  bill  is  to  make 
up  an  army  of  experts,  in  effect,  and  that  is  totally  foreign  to  the 
experience  of  people  in  civil  life.  You  take  human  nature  as  it 
runs,  according  to  averages,  and  have  to,  because  the  world  is  not 
made  up  of  experts,  and  yet  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  men  en- 
gaged in  industry  or  organisations  of  some  kind  who  may  never 
qualify  as  experts  but  are  splendid  backbone  material  for  the  places 
where  they  are.  If  we  had  a  great  industrial  organization  and  we 
had  a  man  who  finally  worked  his  way  up  to  be  the  cashier  of  it, 
for  instance,  it  might  turn  out,  as  it  often  does,  that  a  young  man 
who  went  into  the  employ  of  the  concern  somewhat  later  than  the 
other  man,  and  therefore  would  be  on  the  lineal  list,  so  to  speak, 
with  him,  would  develop  some  pecidiar  characteristic  for  making 
an  efficient  supmntendent  of  the  institution,  but  because  he  went 
over  the  cashier  by  that  process,  because  of  his  special  aptitude  for 
a  specific  thing,  you  would  not  dismiss  the  cashier? 

Gen.  CoE.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  dismiss  the  cashier,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  elimination  provision  of  this  bill  is  good,  but  I  think 
you  can  say,  for  example,  that  an  officer  who  is  not  promoted,  who 
has  had  many  chances  for  pr(Hnotion,  but  has  not  shown  the  quali- 
ties which  would  make  the  board  select  him,  and  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  40  and  is  still  a  first  lieutenant  should  be  retired.  I  took 
the  age  of  40  for  example.  I  might  have  said  38  or  42.  But  I  think 
that  is  the  standard  upon  which  elimination  should  be  based. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  something  in  that.  If  a  man  does  not  make 
good  where  he  is,  if  he  has  no  potential  growth  in  him,  that  presents 
another  thing  upon  which  a  practical  means  of  elimination  might 
be  based,  but  when  you  start,  in  the  first  place,  with  the^e  men.  no 
matter  how  fairly  actuated,  as  far  as  the  process  of  selection  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  rathelr  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  number 
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of  men  sitting  togetliere  once  a  year  and  passing  with  microscopic 
degree  on  the  fitness  of  any  number  of  men. 

Gen.  CoE.  And  yet  if  you  have  a  CTstem  of  promotion  by  selection 
will  it  not  attract  to  the  service  a  higher  class  of  man  very  frequently 
than  would  ccMne  in  when  it  is  felt,  "well,  nothing  I  can  do  can  affoct 
my  career." 

Mr.  Greene.  Perhaps  so,  but  what  would  you  say  to  this,  that, 
taking  the  law  of  general  averages,  because  that  is  what  the  world 
is  made  up  on,  the  great  mass  of  men  do  not  display  unusual  and 
particular  talents,  but  they  pretty  much  all  conform  to  the  average, 
more  or  less,  of  human  kind  from  the  time  you  bring  them  up,  and 
they  go  along  about  on  the  same  plane  of  averages,  and  it  is  only 
the  unusual  man  who  steps  out  of  that  class. 

Gen.  OoE.  That  is  the  man  that  I  think  should  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  you  are  going  to  form  an  Army,  what  induce- 
ment will  you  give  to  the  men  who  form  the  backbone  of  the  Army 
and  belong  in  the  human  family  and  not  in  the  genius  class? 

Gen.  CoE.  The  occasional  promotion  of  those  individuals  that 
you  have  mentioned,  sir,  will  not  interfei-e  with  promotion  by  seni- 
ority, and  any  board  that  is  constituted  in  the  Army,  now  or  after 
selection  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
give  great  weight  to  seniority  in  determining  upon  the  man  who  is 
to  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  who  are  successively 
passed  over,  year  after  year,  and  whose  records  are  pretty  clean, 
notwithstanding,  will  be  altogether  satisfied  with  their  possibilities? 

Gen.  CoE.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  passed  over,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing langtiage  in  section  30  of  the  propwied  bill : 

OrlKlnel  vacnncies  caused  by  this  act  in  commissioned  grades  above  tbe 
lowest  Id  any  branch  shall  be  filled  as  nearly  as  practicable  In  the  ratio  in 
which  the  additional  enlinted  men  herein  authorized  are  procured,  and  by  ap- 
pftlntment  from  among  officers  now  holding  coramlssiong  tn  the  R^pilar  Army 
and  persons  not  over  40  years  of  ^ge  who  have  at  any  time  served  honorably 
in  the  temimrary  forces  of  the  United  States  organized  since  April  6, 1917. 

"What  is  your  judgment  about  that  provision? 

Gen.  Coe.  Mr.  McKenzie,  you  refer,  I  suppose,  particularly  to  the 
question  of  taking  in  those  up  to  40  years  of  age  to  serve  in  the 
Army? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Not  up  to  the  a^e  limit  so  much  as  taking  them 
in  at  all,  men  who  came  in  as  civilians,  and  were  commissioned  dur- 
ing the  temporary  emer^ncy,  and  now  giving  them  permanent  com- 
missions in  the  grade  in  which  they  were  commissioned  as  tem- 
porary officers. 

Gen.  CoE.  I  think  they  should  be  given  permanent  commissions, 
but  not  in  the  grade  in  which  they  served  during  the  war.  As  to 
the  relative  position  which  they  should  take  with  reference  to  the 
Regular  Army  officers,  I  think  it  should  be  prescribed  by  law,  and 
not  left  to  reflation. 

Mr.  Gbebnb.  Would  you  put  them  at  the  foot  of  the  files  in  each 
grade? 

Gen.  Coe.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  do  that,  for  the  reason  that  it 

will  produce  

Mr.  Greene.  Humps) 
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Gen.  CoE.  Humps,  and  so  on.  I  would  distribute  them  in  each 
grade  in  which  they  are  commissioned. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  having  in  mind,  as  of  course  you  must,  that 
possibly  there  is  such  a  thing,  you  know,  as  demotion  in  files,  not 
alone  in  grades. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  morale  of  the 
officers? 

Gen.  CoE.  It  all  depends,  I  think,  upon  the  rule  which  is  applied 
in  placing  these  men  in  the  Armv.  One  rule  which  has  been  sug- 
gested is  this.  It  takes  a  cadet  tour  years  to  graduate  from  West 
Point,  or  did  before  the  war,  and  if  a  man  enlisted,  it  frequently  took 
him  three  or  four  years  before  he  got  a  commisison  from  the  ranks; 
so  it  might  be  possible  to  apply  to  these  men  this  rule — ^give  them 
a  constructive  service  not  greater  than  four  years,  plus  the  length  of 
service  which  they  had  with  the  Army  during  the  war. 

That  would  give,  at  the  maximum,  six  yeai-s  of  service,  and  if  they 
were  then  interpolated  with  that  as  the  basis  of  the  interpolation, 
they  would  not  affect  anybody  who  had  been  in  the  service  in  1913; 
that  is,  they  would  be  interpolated  among  the  men  who  have  come 
into  the  service  since  1913.  I  do  not  advance  that  as  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  I  do  not  know  what  the  solution  should  be,  but 
that  is  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  you  would  exclude  from  that  class  men  who 
went  into  the  Regular  Service  by  civil  examination  offered  in  the 
sprinf^  and  summer  of  1917,  and  you  would  not  give  them  the  con- 
structive foitfyears  to  add  to  their  lengtii  of  service! 

Gen.  CoE.  They  should  be  given  that  also,  of  course,  if  they  came 
in  at  that  time. 

There  is  another  factor  which  enters  into  this  problem,  1  think, 
and  that  is  the  actual  age  of  the  men  who  had  served  in  the  war, 
and  I  think  that  some  method  of  taking  that  into  consideration  must 
be  devised. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  question,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  of  minor  importance,  compared  with  the  ^reat  prob- 
lem of  taking  men  who  came  into  the  Army  from  civil  life  and 
served  a  few  months  in  the  Military  Kstabli^ment,  and  then  giving 
them  rank  over  men  who  have  given  years  of  their  life  to  tJie  Army. 

Gen.  CoE.  That,  I  think,  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  could  be  done  under  this  provision. 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes;  and  I  think  the  law  should  prescribe  what  the 
course  of  procedure  there  should  be. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  could  the  law  prescribe  that  when  you  military 
gentlemen  can  not  agree  upon  any  possible  solution  to  it? 

Gen.  CoE.  We  look  upon  you  as  more  able  to  solve  that  problem 
than  we  are, 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  putting  up  to  us  an  insoluble  problem. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  think  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
providing  for  universal  compulsory  military  training? 

Gen.  CoE.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  one  should  go  back  to  the 
question  of  the  military  policy  of  the  Government.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  where  it  needs  a  pretty  large 
military  force.  Of  course,  I  do  not  undertake  to  do  anything  more 
than  point  out  conditions  which  you  know  exist  and  which  you  know 
more  about  in  detail  undoubtedly  than  I  do.  I  simply  indicate:  them. 
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as  the  basis  for  my  opinion  that  the  military  force  should  be  con- 
siderable. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  it  is  your  opinion  we  are  after,  General. 
We  want  to  know  what  you  thmk  of  it. 

Gen.  Cos.  The  basis  for  it  lies  in  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
country,  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  nations  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  particularly  the  relations  which  we  bear  to  Kngland, 
France,  and  the  other  Allies. 

We  were  perhaps  in  the  position  of  a  bi^  brother  who,  arriving 
late  on  the  scene  of  attack,  is  less  damaged  than  the  other  brothers; 
and  I  feel  that  while  the  animal  making  the  attack  has  been  success- 
fully repulsed,  it  is  in  the  position  now  of  an  animal  in  the  woods, 
and  we  hardly  know  what  he  is  doing.  He  has  a  vast  capacity  for 
harm  in  his  power,  and  wha4;  reorganization  or  realigmnent  of  ^le 
fwces  which  ne  seeks  to  lead  may  take  place,  it  seems  to  me  is  very 
difficult  to  tell.  We  should  therefore  be  in  the  t>osition  of  standing 
bv  the  Allies  in  the  capacity  of  the  big  brother  with  a  fairly  large 


Now.  if  that  is  so,  it  then  becomes  a  question  of  how  that  can  be 
accomplished.  In  time  of  emergency  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  follow  their  leaders  as  they  did  during  the  war.  They  sup- 
ported, I  think,  almost  enthusiastically  the  draft  act;  but  the  present 
IS  not  an  emergency  which  appeals  in  the  way  that  war  does  to  the 
people.  It  is  my  Impression  that  any  universal  service  bill  would 
be  repudiated  by  the  country  through  the  medium  of  the  elections. 
I  fear  that  the  country  will  not  take  kindly  to  univei-sal  training  at 
first. 

There  is  also  the  question,  as  everybody  realizes,  of  the  necessity 
of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  producing  capacity  of 
the  country.  I  believe  the  correct  conclusion  is  that  the  period  of 
training  should  be  short,  and  I  consider  three  months  to  be  a  logical 
period  at  this  time.  It  will  not  produce  soldiers,  but  it  will  accom- 
plish results  such  as  have  been  mentioned  many  times,  and  possibly 
the  greatest  one  will  be  to  secure  for  universal  training  the  popular 
approval,  which  is  essential. 

I  think  that  the  age  limits  prescribed  should  be  lowered.  At  the 
age  of  16  years  25  per  cent  of  the  young  men  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  which  I  have  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  are  not  in  school.  At  the  age  of  17,  approximately  33^ 
per  cent  are  not  in  school,  and  at  the  age  of  18,  50  per  cent  are  not 
in  school,  so  that  something  like  200,C^  younc  men  change  their 
mode  of  life  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18.  I  think  that  is  psycho- 
logically the  time  to  get  a  boy,  provided  he  is  well  developed  and  is 
able  to  take  the  training.  I  would  register  everybody  at  the  age  of 
17,  and  permit  them  to  take  the  training  if  they  were  passed  by 
the  medical  authorities  of  the  local  boards,  any  time  between  17 
and  19  that  they  desired ;  I  would  put  the  requirem^t  age  at  19,  as  it 
is  in  the  bill. 

If  we  have,  then,  only  a  three  monies'  training  course  X  think  a 
larger  army  is  necessary  than  if  we  had  a  longer  period  of  training, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  an  army  of  541,000  enlisted  men,  as  com- 
pared to  an  army  of  225,000  enlisted  men  provided  by  t^e  act  of 
1916,  is  not  too  lai^,  under  the  conditions. 
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Mr.  MnxKR.  Do  you  say  you  are  in  favor  of  an  army  of  641,000, 

General  ? 
Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Miller.  Now  ? 
Gen.  CoE.  At  this  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  are  you  basing  that  utxm.  General? 

Gen.  Cob.  I  am  badng  it  largely  upon  me  oeilef  that  we  should 
stand  ready  to  take  any  action  that  may  be  necessary  in  world 
politics  to  maintain  what  the  Allies  won  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Miller.  Tlien  it  is  based.  General,  upon  the  advmt  of  Amer- 
ica into  world  politics? 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ftfiLLER.  And  that  would  account  for  the  raising  of  an  army 
from  200,000,  or  some  less  number,  that  we  had  before  we  entered 
into  world  politics,  to  541,000  after  we  had  entered  into  world  poli- 
tics, which  would  be,  then,  the  penaltv  that  we  would  pay  for  going 
into  world  politics.  Now,  the  worla  has  been  pretty  well  fought 
out,  and  everybody  is  exhausted;  that  is,  the  ^at  nations.  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  pepper  and  vinegar  in  a  few  of  the  small 
fry  around  over  the  country,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  able 
to  spread  it  into  another  world  war.  Do  you  military  gentlemen 
see  a  likelihood  in  world  conditions  and  our  advent  into  world  poli- 
tics which  would  demand  an  army  of  this  size? 

Gen.  CoE.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me  with  the  untouched  resources 
of  the  United  States,  as  compared  to  the  condition  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy,  that  we  should  stand  by  ready  to  handle  any  situ- 
ation which  may  develop;  not  that  an  immediate'resumption  of  the 
world  war  is  likely,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Germany  is  repentant.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  German  people  and  the  German  Government 
would,  if  they  thought  it  possible,  be  preparing  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  resume  the  war.  As  to  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Russia,  or, 
as  I  said  before,  what  realignment  of  forces  may  take  place,  in- 
cluding non-European  nations,  I  can  not  foresee,  and  do  not  at- 
tempt to  predict,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  stand  ready  for 
the  time  oeing  until  conditions  are  more  stable  than  they  are  at 
present. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  have  taken  into  consideration,  too,  I  suppose, 
the  internal  conditions  of  the  United  States? 

Gen.  CoE,,Yes,  sir;  I  mentioned  those,  and  also  the  political  con- 
ditions on  this  continent,  which,  however,  will  not  demand  that  full 
force. 

Mr.  MiLLES.  You  can  see  the  shaping  of  a  very  definite  national 
policy  in  an  Army  of  541,000  men  that  would  be  at  complete  variance 
if  our  Military  Establishment  was  less?  To  illustrate  the  question, 
if  we  have  an  Army  of  541,000  or  576,000  men,  there  would  he  a  very 
substantial  military  force  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  send  into  foreign  lands,  wholly  without 
any  congressional  action  or  the  approval  of  the  people,  in  other 
words,  where,  if  the  Militarr  Estaolishment  was  not  so  large,  and 
there  was  not  this  lai^  number  of  men  for  that  purpose,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  appeal  to  Congress  and  thereby  to  the  people. 

You  can  see  very  clearly,  I  suppose— I  know  you  can — ^the  shaping 
of  a  policy  in  the  size  of  the  American  Army?   Now,  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  our  people — I  will  not  say  the  great  majority  but  I  think 
a  very  substantial  number  of  them — would  rather  have  their  Repre- 
sentatives, the  people  they  speak  through,  shape  the  Government's 
policy  than  leave  it  otherwise. 

Gen.  CoE.  I  quite  absolutely  and  fuUy  agree  with  you,  ^r,  but  if  a 
force  should  become  necessary  at  any  time  it  would  not  be  available, 
and  I  take  it  that  Congress  has  full  power  to  limit  the  sending  of 
the  Army  abroad,  or,  in  fact,  any  operation  of  the  Army,  as  it 
sees  fit,  through  its  control  of  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  that  is  rather  starving  a  man  to  death,  you 
know ;  starving  him  out. 

Gen.  CoE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  Con^ss  would  be  very  loath,  having  pro- 
vided for  a  Military  Establishment  of  541,000  or  576,000,  to  starve 
those  men. 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  all  probability  Congress  would  get  into  very  se- 
rious trouble  if  it  undertook  to  starve  an  Army  out  and  to  shape 
the  governmental  policy  of  the  country  by  the  starvation  method. 
The  question  is  along  lines,  of  course,  of  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Congress  would  provide  for  the  Military  Establishment.  I  have 
wondered — and  I  have  taken  pains  to  inquire  of  a  number  of  mili- 
tary ^ntlemen  who  have  come  before  tne  committee — if  there  is 
anythmg  within  the  knowled^  of  military  men  in  the  great  wide 
future,  or,  as  I  expressed  it,  in  the  offing,  that  we  in  Congress  do 
not  know,  that  necessitates  this  formidable  Military  Establishment 
three  times  more  than  we  have  ever  had. 

Gen.  CoE.  As  far  as  anything  which  is  in  my  mind  is  concerned, 
I  have  expressed  it  fully  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  li/mA^BR.  The  question  of  universal  training  accompanjfing  this 
formidable  Military  Establishment,  taking  our  former  Mihtary  Es- 
tablishment and  multiplying  it  by  two  or  three  or  four,  and  then 
putting  on  top  of  that  a  system  of  universal  military  training  on 
the  youth  of  the  land  never  heretofore  provided  for — nor  has  uiere 
been  within  my  knowledge  an  earnest,  bona  fide,  powerful  attempt 
to  pass  such  a  law — the  two  of  them  put  together  would  make  a 
decidedly  powerful  Military  Establishment  for  this  country,  in  com- 
parison to  what  it  has  ever  had,  and  in  the  face  of  what  we  are  told, 
the  comparative  dropping  down  of  the  military  establifdbunents  of 
other  countries,  I  am  wondering,  and  it  is  a  source  of  traditional 
wonder  and  curiosity  to  me,  if  there  is  not  something  within  the 
horizon,  or  farther  away,  or  nearer,  which  you  gentlemen  in  the 
Military  Establishment  appreciate  that  we  do  not? 

Gen.  CoE.  Not  on  my  part,  Mr.  Miller.  As  I  have  stated,  I  have 
given  you  my  whole  thought. 

Mr.  i^LLEB.  My  judgment  is  on  the  question  of  universal  train- 
ing that  there  will  be  very,  very  grave  doubt  of  any  bill  providing 
universal  military  training  passing  Congress.  The  beople  ask  what 
for?  What  is  the  use?  The  present  treaty  with  Germany  will  in 
all  probability  be  ratified,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  against  war 
with  very  positive  assurances  of  less  likelihood  of  war  in  the  future, 
particularly  such  a  catastrophe  as  we  have  had.  A  very  practical 
question  is  asked  by  the  people, "  What  is  all  this  for  ?  "   Now,  what 
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I  am  trying  to  ^^et  is  an  answer  to  that  question-  About  400,000 
people  are  going  to  ask  me  when  I  run  for  Congress  the  next  time, 
and  ask  every  other  Member  of  Congress,  "  What  for,  Mr.  Miller, 
is  the  United  States  preparing?  "  .^d  especially  will  they  ask  it 
in  the  face  of  our  continued,  and  I  might  say  obstinate,  refusal  to 
prej)are  for  war  when  the  world  was  ablaze  with  war  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ourselves. 

I  am  looking  for  some  sort  of  an  answer  to  that  question,  and  I 
am  asking  you  if  you  can  give  me  any  answer  or  help  me  out. 

Gen.  CoE.  I  have  given  you  the  best  answer  that  I  can.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  help  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  see  quite  a  problem  there? 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Both  as  far  as  shaping  a  national  policy  is  concerned 
and  shaping  individual  political  careers? 

Gen.  CoE.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  size  of  the  Army  which 
I  neglected  to  mention.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment we  can  maintain  an  Army  of  541,000  men  unless  we  have  uni- 
versal service,  but  I  believe  we  can  do  it  with  that  We  will  take 
our  training  units  and  put  them  along  side  of  the  formed  divisions, 
and  they  will  see  the  advantages  which  come  from  the  training,  both 
military  and  vocational,  which  the  men  in  the  division  are  receiving. 
It  is  my  belief  that  by  voluntary  enlistment  such  a  force  can  be  main- 
tained, provided  we  have  the  three  months'  universal  training. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  here  is  a  question  I  want  to  ask  you  and  get 
our  opinion  as  a  military  man.  Section  39  is  the  section  of  the 
ill  which  provides  for  universal  training.  It  provides  in  this  bill 
that  these  boys  shall  be  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War.  Now,  in  your 
judgment,  does  not  that  make  them  actually  a  part  of  the  Military 
Establishment  of  the  United  States? 

Gen.  CoE.  I  think  it  likely  that  it  would  be  so  construed. 

Mr.  MiLiJiR.  Now,  there  are  only  two  statuses  that  a  citizen  can 
have — that  is  the  status  of  a  citizen  or  civilian,  or  a  military  status — 
that  is  a  part  of  the  military  branch  of  the  United  States.  Now,  if 
you  have  taken  from  that  19-year-old  boy  his  status  as  a  civilian  and 
transferred  him  to  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States, 
he  then  becomes  immediately  under  the  command  and  direction  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States  military  forces,  which  is 
the  President,  does  he  not? 

Gen.  Cob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MnjiEit.  Now,  with  that  status,  it  would  be  within  the  power 

of  the  Executive  of  this  country  to  take  this  19-year-old  boy  and 
force  him  into  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  Ignited  States,  and 
make  him  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War,  put  him  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  and  send  him 
to  Europe  ?  That  is  true,  is  it  not.  General  ? 

Gen.  Cob.  Without  any  limitation  to  the  contrary,  it  probably  is. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  bill  provides  nothing  to  oppose  that  at  all.  In 
other  words,  it  makes  that  very  condition  to  exist,  or  makes  a  basis 
for  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  people  understand  that,  they 
^ill  rebel  more  strenuously  against  a  bill  for  universal  military  train- 
ing. 
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Gen.  CoE.  I  think  a  limitation  should  be  pluwd  in  the  law  which 
will  prevent  the  use  of  those  boys  for  anythuif^  except  for  their  own 
training. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  In  other  words,  you  would  make  it  impossible  by 
le^slation  for  those  boys  to  be  taken  out,  say,  of  their  training  dis- 
trict, or  placed  outside  of  the  United  States,  witJiout  further  con- 
gressional action? 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir;  most  emphatically. 

Mr.  MzLUER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  General.  It  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  very  grave  concern,  you  know,  to  the  homes  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  and  I  have  wondered  if  the  Military  Establishment  had 
taken  any  means  to  sound  out  public  opinion,  or,  in  other  words, 
feel  the  public  pulse,  as  to  what  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are 
contributing  these  19-year-old  boys  will  think  regarding  the  law. 
I  do  not  suppose  the  Army  has  done  anything  like  that? 

Gen.  CoE.  Not  as  far  as  I  know.  Of  course,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  this  bill  other  than  being  consulted  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  when  the  bill  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  War  Plans  Division. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  leads  me  to  another  question.  We  have  a  bill 
here  which  is  presented  to  this  committee,  which  is  called  the  admin- 
istration bill,  and  there  have  been  many  eminent  military  gentlemen 
here  before  us.  Two  men  so  far  approve  this  bill,  that  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Others  criticize  it  veir  gen- 
erou^y,  and  some,  I  take  it.  between  the  lines,  bitterly,  ana  some 
approve  it  or  many  of  its  provisions. 

Now,  I  had  supposed,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  that  a  bill 
coming  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  showed  the  best 
thought  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  that  was 
obtainable.  It  had  been  my  thought  that  the  General  Staff  had 
discussed  the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  and  had  spread 
their  research  to  the  heads  of  the  various  bureaus  and  branches  of  the 
service,  and  gained  their  thought,  and  that  the  whole  crystalized 
thought,  boiled  down,  was  the  measure  they  had  presented  to  us  to 
enact,  but  I  find  on  coming  here  that  one  man  out  of  the  (Jeneral  Staff 
comes  in  and  says,  "  This  is  my  bill ;  I  recommend  it,"  and  another 
man  on  the  General  Staff  says,  "That  is  not  my  bill  at  all,  arid  not 
what  we  ought  to  have."  And  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me  if 
there  is  a  corresponding  divergence  or  lack  of  coordination  or  unity 
in  the  General  Staff  in  its  war  plans  and  its  general  functions  down 
tliei'e.  That  is  just  an  obsenation  that  has  come  to  me  as  a  layman 
and  a  new  member  of  this  committee.  I  have  wondered  when  the 
General  Staff  comes  to  function,  if  we  are  really  getting  the  func- 
tion of  one  man  on  the  staff,  or  are  we  getting  the  function  of  the 
entire  staff,  the  concrete,  boiled-down  thought  of  the  staff. 

I  know  that  some  members  of  the  General  Staff  have  come  before 
us  and  very  bitterly  criticized  this  bill,  and  said  there  is  not  any- 
thing in  it,  they  never  saw  it,  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
and  I  have  askea  many  of  them  if  they  know  how  this  bill  originated, 
where  it  came  from,  and  if  they  were  consulted.  The  heads  of  the 
bureaus  say  no,  the  members  of  the  staff  say  no,  and  the  thought  to 
me  is  altogether  disturbing,  General. 

Gen.  CoE,  Of  course,  tliere  is  this  point,  gentlemen.  The  mem- 
bet's  of  the  General  Staff,  as  a  whole,  do  not,  nor  is  it  their  func- 
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tion  to  prepare  such  a  bill  as  this.  That  is  the  function,  of  the 
branch  of  tiie  General  Staff  known  as  the  War  Plans  Division. 

Mr.  Miu£R.  The  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  was  before 
us  yesterday,  and  he  says,  "  I  never  saw  it  CTcept  to  make  some  few 
little  computations." 

Mr.  Craoo.  No,  I  think  he  said  the  numibers  in  the  bill  were 
given  him,  and  he  worked  out  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  MiLLEit.  In  a  ministerial  way. 

Mr.  Craoo.  The  number  of  men  in  the  bill  was  given  him,  and 
he  worked  out  the  details. 

Mr.  MiLLra.  He  said  he  made  some  of  the  original  figures. 

Mr.  Ceaoo.  I  think  the  practical  effect  of  his  statemoit  was  that 
he  framed  the  legislative  features  of  it.  The  number  of  men  in 
the  various  arms  of  the  service,  that  is  the  total,  was  given  him  to 
work  from. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understood  him  to  say  he  worked  out  the 
phraseology  to  carry  out  the  ^eleton  plan  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MnjJSR,  Did  he  not  say  he  simply  performed  the  ministerial 
duty  of  furnishing  some  figures  in  it? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  policy  was  given  him,  and  he  reduced  it  to 
legislative  terms  to  conform  to  the  numbers  authorized  in  the  bill, 
so  far  as  the  bill  was  outlined. 

Mr.  Crago.  He  was  given  only  the  policy  and  the  number  of  men 
in  each  arm. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  he  said  he  was  just  the  ministerial  ag^t, 
and  not  the  ori^iator. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  his  observation,  and  I  will  say  that  was 
disturbing  to  me. 

Mr.  Olney.  General,  believing  in  universal  training,  T  do' not  see 
how  you  arrive  at  the  period  or  three  months  as  bein^;  long  enough 
either  to  make  a  good  military  man  or  a  trained  one  mdustrially  in 
a  vocation,  as  this  bill  intends  to  do,  when  you  propose  that  three 
months'  training  might  go  along  hand  in  hand  with  a  large  army 
of  576,000  men  and  officers.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  quite  consistent 
to  have  military  training  for  such  a  short  period  of  time,  because  a 
youth,  when  he  is  through  with  his  training  is  no  good  from  a 
military  standpoint 

Most  of  the  officers  here  who  have  advocated  universal  military 
training  have  advocated  not  less  than  six  months,  and  I  think  even 
Gen.  Sibert  specified  that  a  year's  militaiy  training  is  necessary  to 
make  a  soldier.  How  did  you  arrive  at  three  months  as  being  any 
good  to  the  soldier  in  a  mnitaxy  capacity,  or  giving  him  any  kind 
of  vocational  training? 


Gen.  CoE.  I  stated,  Mr.  Olney,  that  I  did  not  think  that  the  period 
of  three  months  was  sufficient  to  make  a  soldier.  I  arrived  at  that 
period  from  these  considerations,  that  in  an  emergency  the  country 
will  stand  for  what  its  leaders  say  is  necessary ;  but  that  we  were 
now  in  a  time  where  there  is  no  emergency  wliich  would  cause  the 
people  to  accept  a  thing  that  they  do  not  like,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
shorter  period  of  training  would  be  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  public;  it  would  interfere  less  with  the  school  work;  it  would 
interfere  less  with  the  producing  capacity  of  the  country  and  with 
labor  in  general. 
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I  thought,  therefore,  for  a  starter,  that  it  was  a  sound  proposi- 
tion to  adopt  a  three  months*  period  of  training. 

Mr.  Olney.  It  would  be,  then,  a  kind  of  suoterfuge,  in  a  way,  to 
satisfy  those  who  have  been  advocating  a  large  Army,  and  satisfy 
those  who  are  strong  advocates  of  universal  militaiT'  training  to  give 
them  three  months. 

Gen.  Coa  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Olney.  Such  a  tiiought  had  not 
occurred  to  me. 

Mr,  Olney.  Along  the  line  of  Mr.  Miller's  argument,  we  have  got 
to-day  an  Army  of  250,000,  or  perhaps  300,000"'men,  and  I  do  not  see 
what  you  want  with  200,000  or  300,000  more  men  and  officers.  Un- 
less you  anticiate  that  we  will  have  to  engage  in  foreign  entangle- 
ments or  will  have  certain  obligations  to  perform  on  the  Mexican 
border — do  not  think  that  question  has  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered— do  not  see  how  we  need  so  many  more  officers  and  men 
than  the  amount  of  300,000.  I  can  not  quite  understand  that.  Per- 
haps you  can  explain  it  as  best  you  can. 

Gen.  CoE.  I  have  already  stated  possibly  before  you  came  in,  Mr. 
Olney,  that  I  believe  the  conditions  in  this  country,  on  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  the  world  demand  on  our  part  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  military  force  until  conditions  have  become  more  stabilized; 
we  are  less  affected  by  the  war  than  any  of  our  Allies,  and  I  believe  we 
owe  them  tliis  duty.  What  possible  realignment  of  forces  in  Europe 
or  in  the  world  may  take  place,  perhaps  sooner  than  we  think^  can 
not  be  foretold ;  but  we  can  afford  to  stand  ready  to  meet  that  situa- 
tion, if  it  arises,  effectively. 

Mr.  Olney.  I  have  heard  of  a  plan  being  submitted  by  certain  re- 
sponsible officers  to  teach  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  in  connection  with 
tne  plan  of  universal  military  training,  and  ultimately  training  them 
in  the  free  arts.  Have  you  heard  of  any  such  plan  as  that? 

Gen.  CoE.  In  the  three  months'  training! 

Mr.  Olnet.  In  either  three  or  six  months,  or  whatever  may  be 
established. 

Gen.  CoE,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Olney.  Of  course,  in  three  months  you  could  not  do  much 
along  that  line. 

Gen.  CoE.  We  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  that  in  the  Begular  Armj 
now,  where  the  period  of  enlistment  is  on^  or  three  years.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  do  anything  in  vocational  training  in  three  montha 
You  might  give  the  rudiments  of  the  three  R's  in  three  months  to 
those  who  need  it.  I  think  the  vocational  training  in  the  Army  is 
going  to  be  a  success. 

Mr.  Olney.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  have  six  months,  any- 
how ;  at  least  six  months  ? 

Gen.  CoE.  Of  training? 

Mr.  OhSTY.  Yes. 

Gen.  CoE.  I  would  like  to  see  it,  Mr.  Olney ;  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
country  would  stand  for  it  now. 
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COMMITTBE  ON  MHJTABT  AfFAIRS, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  October  8, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEKEVTS  OF  lUJ.  GEH.  HA&BT  I.  BOGEBS,  QTJABTEB- 
HASTEB  GENEBAL,  COL.  W.  S.  WOOD.  COL.  ALEXAHDEB 
X.  DATIS.  COL.  CHABLES  P.  DALT,  COL.  J.  B.  B.  HAVHAT, 
MAJ.  JOSEPH  C.  BTBOH. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Rogers,  we  are  considering  vuious  bills  that 
are  pendii^  before  the  committee  for  Uie  reorganization  of  the  Armj. 
I  presimie  you  have  been  able  to  look  at  the  bills  and  study  them 
somewhat,  and  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  views 
in  r^ard  to  the  various  bills,  especially  H.  R.  8287,  which  is  known 
as  the  War  Department  bill.  We  woiud  like  you  to  proceed  in  your 
own  way  and  make  any  statement  you  desire  to  make  and  then  we 
will  ask  you  questions. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  up  to  the  beginninjg  of  the  war  with 
Germany,  the  supply  of  the  Army,  except  techmcal  supplies,  was 
hfukdled  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  which  had  beenformea  from  the 
three  main  supply  corps  in  1912,  tne  Subsistence  Department,  the 
Pay  Department,  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  being  the  lai^est  of  the  three.  Those  depart- 
ments were  all  consolidated  into  one  big  supply  corps  in  1912,  and 
called  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

After  very  careful  consideration  by  Congress  it  Was  decided  that 
it  would  be  of  boi^t  to  the  Army  to  have  these  three  consolidated 
into  one  laige  supply  corps.  When  Gen.  Pershing's  expedition  went 
into  Mexico,  the  supply  was  handled  b^  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Everything  pertaining  to  the  supply  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
supplies  handled  by  the  Engineers,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Medical 
Corps  were  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  at  that  time.  The 
same  method  of  supply  was  in  existence  at  the  tune  the  Army  includ- 
ing the  National  Guard  was  mobilized  on  the  Mexican  border. 
There  were  about  150,000  troops  mobilized  on  the  Mexican  border 
just  previous  to  titte  war  with  Germany,  and  the  supply  was  so 
nandted  that  Uiere  were  no  complaints  at  all  that  I  know  of  with 
reference  to  suppUes  readtiing  the  troops. 

I  might  say  that  tbe  system  that  was  in  v<^e  at  that  time,  to 
show  how  simple  the  method  of  supply  was,  worked  in  this  way. 
In  movements  of  troops,  changes  of  station,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  all  that  was  necessary  was  for  Gen.  Funston  to  send  for  his 
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chief  of  staff  and  his  chief  quartermaster,  and  the  general  would 
state  what  his  wishes  were  and  would  find  out  what  was  necessary 
in  the  way  of  furnishing  supplies  or  transportation  and  what  could  be 
done,  and  he  woxild  give  the  order  throi^h  his  chief  of  sUiS,  and  one 
supply  corps  was  enabled  to  carry  out  the  instructions  with  reference 
to  the  supplies.  In  case  a  r^:iment  was  to  be  moved  from  one  station 
on  the  border  to  another,  an  order  was  given  to  this  one  supply  corps 
which  at  that  time  had  full  control  of  everything  necessary  to  move 
those  troops.  It  had  transportation  imder  its  control,  motor 
transportation,  wagon  transportation  and  all  of  the  8Up|>lie3  necessary 
to  equip  and  move  the  oi^anizationa,  so  it  was  a  very  simple  matter. 
In  that  way  the  commanding  officer  could  hold  one  organization, 
one  big  supply  oi^anization,  responsible  for  the  supply  of  ihe  troops, 
or  for  any  movement  connected  therewith. 

At  the'  b^inning  of  the  war  a  number  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  were  separated  from  it.  Among  them  the 
Construction  Division  was  separated,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know; 
the  Transportation  Division  was  separated  for  a  time  and  put  back 
again,  and  Uien  separated  again.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  was 
made  a  separate  oi^anization  and  the  Finance  Division  was  made  a 
separate  oiganization. 

In  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  I  hare 
noticed  that  statements  have  been  made  that  the  Quartermaster 
Corps — and  I  think  they  included  all  the  technical  Dureaus — ^fell 
down  at  the  beginning  or  the  war,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the  different  services  that 
have  been  separated  from  it  for  tihat  reason. 

Another  officer  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  in  his  testimony 
stated  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  also  fell  down  in  France.  T 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  all 
these  corps  or  divisioiis  tliat  have  been  separated  from  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  during  this  emei^ency,  are  functioning  under  the  same 
officers  that  were  in  chaise  of  them,  and  they  were  all  quartermasters 
or  detailed  c[uarterma3ters,  and  that  thej^  were  functioning  under  the 
same  organization  that  they  had  as  divisions  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  they  have  functioned  as  such  during  the  entire  war. 

In  regard  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  falling  down  in  the  United 
States  I  will  simply  say  that  from  all  I  can  gatner,  the  General  Staff 
did  not  commence  to  function  as  a  supply  organization  until  after  the 
armistice,  and  I  might  say  it  has  not  functioned  as  such  since,  so  far 
as  I  can  find  out.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  all  these  supplies 
shipped  to  France  were  procured  and  handled  by  either  the  bureaus 
themselves  or  by  branches  of  the  bureaus  that  were  in  existence  at 


The  only  reply  I  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Sterile  and 
Traffic,  in  r^ard  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  falling  down  in  France 
is  this.  I  woudd  like  to  read  into  the  record  an  extract  from  the  pre- 
Ihninary  report  of  the  operations  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  dated  November  20,  1918,  by  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War: 

"Subparagraph  D.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  had  a  difficult 
and  varied  task,  but  it  has  more  than  met  all  denumds  that  have  been 
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made  upon  it.  Its  management  and  its  personnel  hare  been  excep- 
tionally efficient  and  deserve  every  possible  commendation." 

After  the  armistice,  after  I  left  France,  Gen.  Pershing  sent  a  very 
commendatory  letter  to  my  successor,  Gen.  Carson,  anal  would  also 
)  like  to  insert  that  in  the  record.  It  simply  shows  what  Gen.  Persh- 
ioe's  opinion  is  of  the  work  of  Uie  Quartermaster  Corps  in  France. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  If  he  did  not  know  about  it,  who  aid  ? 

Gen.  BoosBS.  This  is  the  letter  he  sent  to  Gen.  Carson: 

AhBUCAN  £XFBDrnONART  FOBOSa, 

Office  op  the  Cohuandbr  in  Chief, 

Febrtuay  m,  1919. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Carson, 

Deputy  Chief  Quartemuuter,  American  Expeditionary  Fonx$. 
Mt  Dear  Gen.  Carson:  Ab  the  activities  of  our  Army  in  liVance  draw  to  a  dose 
and  the  actual  return  home  of  our  troops  has  beKun,  I  desire  to  express  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  my  appre- 
ciation of  their  loyal  and  energetic  work,  which  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  our 
■uccesB. 

The  task  of  supplying  an  army  of  the  size  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
a  field  of  operations  so  many  thouBands  of  miles  from  home  depots  was  never  before 
attempted.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  earned  this  task  to  a  tniimphant  conclusion, 
and  thereby  made  possible  the  successes  of  our  fitting  troops  on  the  Maine,  at  St. 
Mihiel,  and  in  the  Argonne. 

All  members  of  the  corps,  whether  of  the  commissioned  or  enlisted  personnel,  can 
return  to  America  with  the  assurance  gained  by  the  knowledge  of  duty  well  per- 
formed and  confident  that  they  have  won  the  thanks  and  respect  of  their  comrades  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

John  J.  Fbrshino. 

Mr.  MoEenzie.  Was  there  anybody  you  know  of  in  a  better 
position  to  Judge  the  efficiency  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  France 
than  Gen.  Pershing  ? 

Gen.  KooERS.  1  would  like  to  leave  that,  as  far  as  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  is  concerned,  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Pershing  himself. 

The  bill  which  was  before  you,  which  the  chairman  referred  to, 
H.  R.  8287,  proposes  to  perpetuate  these  separate  organizations 
that  have  durmg  ike  war  been  operated  by  the  General  Staff;  not 
onl^  during  the  ww,  but  since  the  war,  ana  while  the  General  Staff 
clami  that  they  are  not  operating  and  issuing  orders,  they  continue 
to  operate.  Only  yesterday  I  received  an  order  from  the  General 
Staff  with  reference  to  operating  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service. 
In  my  judgment  the  only  way  in  which  the  Army  can  secure  a  satis- 
factory and  efficient  supply  system  is  to  have  one  large  supply 
organization.  You  can  call  it  a  supply  corps,  you  can  call  it  a 
Quartermaster  Corps,  or  you  can  call  it  what  you  choose.  But  in 
order  to  satisfactorily  supply  the  Army,  it  must  be  controlled  by 
officers  and  personnel  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  supply 
game.  The  organization  should  have  full  control  of  the  problems 
of  supply  from  the  time  the  supplies  are  procured  until  they  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  troops.  If  there  is  any  divided  supply 
there  is  no  way  of  fixing  the  responsibility.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  five  organizations  that  enter  into  the  supply  of  conunodities 
that  are  common  to  two  or  more  bureaus.  I  refer  to  the  common 
supplies. 

llie  purchase  of  supplies  and  the  stor^e  of  suppli^  that  are 
common  to  the  Army  or  to  several  bureaus  by  one  oi^anization  is  a 
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very  good  scheme  and  could  have  been  adopted  before  the  war,  or 
could  have  been  adopted  at  any  time,  so  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
could  have  in  connection  with  his  estimates  to  Congress,  directed 
the  bureau  chiefs  to  eliminate  certain  supplies  from  their  estimates, 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  or  to  a  supply 
organization.   But  this  was  not  done  until  the  war  came  on. 

The  General  Staff  stated  that  one  of  the  nuun  reasons  for  this  con- 
solidation, for  the  organization  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Service  was  that  the  Dureaus  were  bidding  against  each  other  and  it 
was  necesswy  to  consolidate  the  purchases,  to  coordinate  and  super- 
vise. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
while  a  certain  amount  of  consolidation  was  made,  the  common 
BUpplici  were  taken  away  from  some  of  the  other  bureaus  and  turned 
over  to  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service,  at  the  same  time  they 
left  out  some  of  the  most  important  oi^anizations,  and  I  think  if  it 
was  carefully  figured  out  it  would  be  found  that  there  was  more 
bidding  agamst  each  other  aftor  the  consolidation  than  there  was 
before. 

The  Construction  and  Repair  Division  of  the  old  Quartermaster 
General's  office  was  taken  out  and  all  their  supplies  were  allowed  to 
be  purchased  by  that  separate  organization.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Transportation  Service  in  regard  to  certain  suppues, 
and  I  think  the  Cheinical  Warfare  Service  purchased  their  supplies, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Air  Service  purchased  their  supplies.  So  you  will 
see  that  while  it  was  the  intention  to  have  consolidated  purchase 
and  storf^e,  it  was  not  carried  out  in  fact. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Gen.  Goethals  before  the  Senate  committee  in  which  he 
made  the  statement  that  when  he  w^  made  Acting  Quarterm^ter 
General,  I  believe,  he  insisted  that  in  order  to  have  an  efficient 
supply  organization  that  he  must  have  absolute  control  of  all  trans- 
portation. I  believe  before  that  the  Transportation  Division  had 
Deen  called  the  Embarkation  Service.  He  insisted  on  having  it 
made  a  part  of  the  Supply  organization,  of  which  he  was  then  in 
chai^. 

Of  the  Transportation  Service,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  supplies 
pertained  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  work 
of  the  Transportation  Service  pertains  to  the  movement  of  troops, 
and  about  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  Transportation  work  pertains  to 
the  movement  of  supplies  of  other  bureaus.  So  you  can  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  supply  organization  that  handles  a  majority  of 
the  supplies  control  the  transportation.  It  must  control  the  trans- 
portation in  order  to  have  an  efficient  oi^nization. 

Since  my  return  from  France  I  have  made  two  or  throe  inspec- 
tions of  the  depots  and  have  found  there  that  the  officer  who  is  called 
the  zone  supply  officer  and  is  in  charge  of  the  procurement  and 
storage  of  all  supplies  that  are  common  to  the  Army,  simply  has 
control  of  the  supplies  themselves.  He  has  no  control  whatever  of 
the  movement  of  those  supplies,  which  is  handled  by  the  Trans- 
portation Department.  He  can  not  give  any  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  movement  of  the  supplies  either  by  rail  or  water,  or  by  motor 
transport.  He  must  call  on  the  chiefs  of  those  respective  services 
at  the  depot  and  request  them ;  he  can  not  give  an  order,  he  simply 
requests  tliom  to  furnish  the  necessary  transportation  IcM^d^^hes. 
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In  the  big  depot  at  South  RrooUyn  T  examiat>d  that  very  caroFully 
and  found  that  in  case  the  officer  in  charg^^  of  the  depot  wished  to 
moTe  supplies  oithpr  hy  elovator  or  by  the  eloctric  trucks  thitt  c»rry 
supplies  through  the  depot,  ho  had  to  get  the  Construction  and  Re- 
pair Division  or  the  utilities  officer  to  move  the  supplies. 

"With  roforonce  to  trie  Finance  Department  bein^  s.'iparnte,  ia  caie 
one  of  our  officers  made  a  contract  for  supplies  ana  signed  an  ngroe- 
ment  to  pay  for  the  supplies  at  a  given  time,  either  in  (trder  to  comply 
with  the  contract  or  to  obtain  a  cash  discount,  nil  the  supply  officer 
could  do  would  be  to  notify  the  creditor  to  apply  to  another  depart- 
ment, the  Finance  Department,  to  obtain  his  pay,  and  he  could  not 
guarantee  that  he  would  be  paid. 

There  has  been  a  groat  deal  of  complaint  from  all  the  zone  supply 
officers,  because  they  coxild  not  control  payments  under  their  con- 
tracts. 

The  same  system  of  operation  extends  down  to  the  posts.  Under 
the  old  organization  a  post  commander  couia,  in  case  he  wanted  any- 
thing pertaining  to  supplies,  send  for  his  post  quartermaster,  and 
give  nim  the  necessary  directions.  If  he  wanted  to  order  out  a  motor 
truck,  tne  post  quartfflriuaster  controlled  it.  If  he  wished  to  have  re- 
pairs made  to  any  of  the  buUdings  in  the  post,  or  have  any  construc- 
tion done,  the  post  quartermaster  bad  control  of  all  repairs. 

Now  the  post  commander  has  to  send  for  the  post  utilities  officer 
who  has  control  of  the  repairs  and  also  has  control  of  the  pumping 
stations  and  electi-ic  hght  plants  and  all  post  facilities.  In  the  case 
I  mentioned  a  while  ago  of  a  post  commander  wanting  a  motor 
truck  he  woiUd  hapc  to  send  for  the  motor-tnirk  officer.  Tf  ho 
wanted  to  giU  some  wagon  transportation  under  the  present  system 
he  has  to  send  for  the  transportation  officer.  If  there  is  anything  be 
wishes  t-o  know  a1>ont  finance,  of  course  he  has  to  send  for  a  separate 
officer  who  has  control  of  the  finances.  I'nder  the  old  system,  which 
was  more  efficient  and  a  great  deal  le?3  expensive,  be  simply  sent  for 
one  officer  who  controUen  everything  pertaining  to  supp]\  in  the  post. 

I  have  had  some  studies  made  in  regard  to  the  overhead,  the  in- 
creased cost  which  is  necessitated  by  this  sei)aration  of  the  different 
activities  of  supply.  Of  course  ^ou  understand  that  now  there  are  in 
Washin^n  five  separate  OTganizafions,  while  before  the  war  there 
was  one  lai^  supply  oi^anization. 

The  cost,  under  date  of  August  1,  of  operating  in  Washington 
under  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  l>ivi«on  of  mo  General  Staff, 
which  handles  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  supplies  of  the 
Army — this  was  for  the  organization  in  efTect  at  that  tinie,  on  August 
1,  and  the  personnel  that  was  in  effect  at  that  time  -amounted  to 
S10,."jfi0,402.  I  had  a  very  careful  estimate  made  of  what  it  would 
cost  in  case  these  five  organizations  were  concentrated  into  one 
organization. 

Mr.  Dent.  Will  you  name  the  five  organizations  right  at  this 
point,  for  the  benefit  of  the  record. 

Gen.  KofJF.Rs.  They  are  the  Constrantion  Division,  the  Trans- 
portation Division,  the  Motor  Transport  Service,  the  Finance  Service, 
and  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service. 

I  might  say  that  under  the  pending  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
intention  is  to  merge  the  Construction  Division  with  the  Kngineer 
Corps,  and  to  have  a  separate  Finance  ServicecHi^^^S'il^MftJ**'' 
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Transport  Servico,  and  a  snparate  Transportation  Service  and  T  sup- 

pope  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  would  he  taken  care  of  by 
what  is  now  called  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

This  is  a  conservative  estimate,  which  I  had  very  carefully  fif^red 
out,  and  this  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  tKe  Government  to 
handle  this  supply  problem  with  the  same  amount  of  business  that 
was  necessary  on  Auj^ast  1,  would  oe  $3,li.S2,:iOO.  The  consolid- 
ation would  save  the  Government,  based  on  the  necessary  supply  as 
of  that  date,  $f',SS7,l^»2. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
of  coui-an  there  was  a  larger  personnel  on  that  date  than  will  be  neces- 
sary later  on,  We  are  gradually  reducing  the  personnel  as  fast  as 
we  can,  but  the  ratio  would  be  the  same  a??  '>etween  the  larger  amount 
and  the  smnUer,  with  reference  to  a  consolidated  organization. 

The  CiFAiRMW.  Have  you  prepared  a  list  of  officers  and  men  for 
the  consolidated  organization,  as  compared  with  the  officers  and  meo 
in  each  (me  of  the  separate  organizations  9 

Gen.  RooBRs.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

The  CiTAiRMAN.  Will  you  i>ut  that  in  the  hearing? 

Gen.  KooERS.  I  will,  if  you  desire. 

The  CiiAiRM\N.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  that. 
(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Stitemcnt  shoivin?  estimated  reduction  in  number  of  commiflsioned  and  civilian 
personnel  that  could  be  effected  if  the  activities  operated  as  of  August  1,  1919,  under 
the  present  onranization,  consisting  of  a  sepirate  Purchase  and  Storage  Sovice, 
Finance  Service,  Transportition  Service,  Motor  Transport  COTps,  and  Utiliti«B,  wen 
consn'idated  and  operated  aa  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

In  Washington  f  not  including  zone  supply  office),  in  the  administra- 
tion ofhces: 

501  commisHioned  officers,  estimated  coet   $1, 503, 000.  00 

5,196  civilian  employees,  costing   6,586, 192. 80 

Total  saving  (Washington)   8, 088, 192. 80 

In  the  supply  zones,  exclusive  of  the  zone  supply  office,  Washington, 
and  exclusive  of  camps  and  posts: 

C54  commissioned  officers,  estimated   1, 962, 000. 00 

7,734  civilian  employees,  costing   8, 064, 67L  68 

Total  savings  in  zones  10, 016, 671. 68 

Grand  total  savings   18, 104, 864. 48 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  also  had  another  estimate  made  of  what  we 
term  the  zone  supplv  ofFicea.  Of  course,  you  can  not  go  into  all  the 
details  throughout  the  service,  but  I  had  this  very  conservative  es- 
timate made,  as  I  consider  it,  of  what  it  now  costs  to  operate  these 
zone  supply  offices  and  having  all  these  separate  services.  Of  course 
each  one  has  Its  own  separate  overhead  and  headquarters,  you  might 
say.  Take  for  example,  in  the  city  of  San  TVancisco.  They  have  23 
Motor  Transport  officers,  who  liandle  the  small  amount  of  motor 
transportation  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  'Diat  is  very  excessive, 
in  my  opinion. 

'rhe  cost  of  operating  the  12  large  zones  that  the  United  States  is 
divi<led  into  at  the  present  time,  with  the  oi^anization  that  we  find 
in  existence  as  of  this  date,  August  1 , 1919,  amounts  to  $36,562,455.00. 
To  handle  the  same  operations,  the  same  quantity  of  supply  in  one 
organization,  according  to  this  estimatOi  would  coaiiS^7>tWf?M00. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  practicallv  a  saving  of  S9,000,000? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir:  tnat  would  make  a  savins:  of  $9,054,671.00. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  other;  it  would  gradually 
be  reduced  as  the  need  for  these  employees  ceases;  we  would  have 
less  officers  and  a  less  number  of  civilian  employees  later  on.  But 
now  we  are  settling  lai^e  numbers  of  contracts  and  the  caring  for 
large  quantities  of  surplus  supplies,  besides  we  are  havin»  these  retail 
Army  sale  stores,  and  cverytmng  of  that  kind,  but  it  will  be  gradually 
reduced.  The  same  ratio  would  hold.  Tlie  reduction  in  the  over- 
head under  the  separate  organizations  would  mean  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  jthe  consolidated  oi^nization. 

The  Chatrhan.  Are  the  officers  in  the  varioas  zones  mostly 
emei^cncy  officers,  or  are  they  Regular  Army  officers  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  They  are  mostly  emergency  officers.  We  have 
enough  Regular  Army  officers  to  be  zone  supply  officers  and  camp 
suppjy  officers,  and  a  few  of  them  to  take  charge  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  offices. 

The  OiiAiRMAN.  Is  there  not  a  quartermaster  at  every  one  of  these 
stations  nlso  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  You  mean  the  A.-my  posts  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  air.  There  is  not  onl^'  a  quartermaster,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  at  the  principal  stations  they  also  have  these  four 
other  chiefs  of  the  services,  so  that  instead  of  having  one  officer  to 
handle  the  supplies  at  the  smnller  stations,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
separate  orgamzations,  and  of  course  that  increases  the  overhead 
and  the  personnel  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  referred  to  the  fact  thet  there  are  at  present  in 
San  Francisco  23  ofTicers  in  charge  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  be"  your  pardon;  that  was  when  I  got 
my  information.  I  could  not  teU  you  what  it  is  to-day,  but  that  was 
what  it  was  the  last  time  I  heard. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  msy  be  the  reason  why  the  question  can  not  be 
answered  conclusively,  but  the  question  was  whether  you  had  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  2.3  officers  there  indicated  a 
jwrmanent  policy  to  retain  23  officers  for  that  service  or  whether  it 
only  happened  that  with  the  undischarged  emergency  men  there 
were  for  the  time  being  that  unusual,  excessive  number  of  officers 
detailed  for  the  service  at  that  point. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  simply  madd  the  statement,  Mr.  Greene,  that  23 
officers  were  there  at  the  particular  time  I  mentioned,  and  in  my 
opinion,  judging  from  experience  that  I  had  on  the  Mexican  border  in 
handling  motor  transportation,  I  think  the  same  amount  of  work 
that  they  were  doing  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time  could  have  been 
handled  with  five  or  six  officers,  and  that  there  was  an  excessive 
number  of  officers  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  that.  I  only  wanted  to  ask  if  you  did 
know  if  they  were  there  with  some  idea  of  permanent  retention,  or  H 
it  only  happened  so? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  McEenkie.  General,  suppose  we  had  the  system  in  force  for 
which  you  are  contending;  in  other  words,  the  old  system;  you  would 
have  aimplv  handled  the  motor  transport  business  through  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps,  with  some  officer  detailed  simply  to  It^o^Ji^J^'c/f^ 
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Gen.  Rogers.  It  would  have  been  a  branch  of  a  transportation 
division.  I  mi^ht  explun  that  better  to  the  committee  by  giving  an 
illustration  of  the  method  of  handling  the  business  of  the  office  of  the 
chief  quartermaster  in  San  Antonio  under  Gen.  Funston. 

My  office  was  divided  into  divisions  that  corresponded  to  the  five 
separate  services.  I  had  a  construction  and  repair  division,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Construction  Corps  of  the  present  time.  I  had  a 
transportation  division,  which  covered  all  kmds  of  transportation. 
The  transportation  division  was  in  charo;e  of  an  officer,  and  tile 
brandies  were  also  in  charge  of  separate  oiKcers.  One  was  a  motor 
toansport  branch,  one  was  an  animal  transport  branch,  and  another 
was  a  rail  transport  branch,  so  that  in  case  of  a  movement  of  troops, 
all  that  was  necessary  would  be  to  notify  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
transportation  division  of  the  movement,  and  the  necessary  orders 
would  be  sent  that  would  control  the  rail  movement.  If  there  was 
any  wagon  transportation,  the  same  officer  would  have  charge  of  that, 
and  he  would  also  have  charge  of  any  necessary  motor  transportation. 

We  also  had  some  Army  Transport  Service  at  Galveston  at  the 
same  time,  but  it  was  all  under  one  division,  being  a  part  of  a  big 
supply  office,  and  tile  officer  in  charge  of  that  supply  organization 
had  everything  under  his  control  covering  the  entire  movement  of 
sunplies  or  troops,  and  he  could  be  held  responsi!)le  for  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Gheene.  It  amounts  to  the  coordination  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  with  the  brain.  You  have  not  got  to  step  outside  of  the  body  to 
get  something  done  by  request  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  explain  that  by  giving  you  an 
idea  of  tiie  equipment  of  the  first  Division  that  was  brought  to  New 
York  and  concentrated  there  and  then  brought  to  Washington.  The 
supply  of  that  oi^anization  was  entirely  handled,  you  might  say,  by 
the  General  Staff  itself.  It  had  to  be  done  that  way,  I  suppose, 
because  there  was  no  one  organization  that  could  handle  everything 
pertaining  to  the  equipment  or  the  movement  of  that  division.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Purchase  and  Storr g.^  Service,  for  instance,  had 
been  a  sum>lv  organization  that  could  have  handled  it,  they  would 
not  have  had  to  go,  as  was  the  case  to  the  other  divisions;  to  tiie 
transportation  for  handling  the  movement  of  troops,  to  the  Con- 
struction and  Repair  Division  for  handling  anything  pertaining  to 
construction  of  temporary  shelter,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

An  officer  of  the  General  Staff  come  to  me  and  said  that  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  had  fallen  down  and  were  not  able  to  furnish  trail 
mobile  kitchens  and  asked  me  if  I  could  not  produce  some  from  storage 
in  Jeff ersonvi lie.  I  said  that  certainly  we  could  furnish  trail  mobue 
kitchens,  and  then  I  su^ested — I  couUl  not  control  the  movement,  but 
I  suggested — Uiat  they  be  moved  by  motor  trucks  to  get  (hem  there 
in  time  for  the  New  York  parade.  My  suggestion  was  not  adopted 
and  the  Transportation  Division  saia  they  could  move  tiiem  by 
specifll  train,  by  freight.  The  special  train  did  not  get  there  in  time, 
and  they  did  not  have  trail  mobile  kitchens. 

Then  they  wanted  them  in  Washington  if  they  could  not  have 
them  in  New  York,  and  so  ordered  the  special  train  diverted  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  kitchens  finally  got  here  in  time  for  the  parade.  So 
you  can  see  what  an  advantage  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  every- 
thing connected  with  supply  under  one  organization,  instead  of  having 
thrae  dLilerent  things  under  various  organizations. 
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I  would  like  to  make  one  more  statement  in  regar(i  to  the  increased 
cost.  I  have  had  a  camp  taken  at  random.  It  happens  to  be  the 
camp  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Camp  Travis.  At  the  present  time  these 
five  oi^anizations  are  entir^y  separate — utilitieSj  finance,  transporta- 
tion, tne  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  camp  supphes. 

The  strengtii  of  that  camp  on  August  20, 1919,  was  501  officers  and 
3,492  enlist^  men.  The  cost  of  the  personnel  to  handle  the  supply 
woblem  of  the  camp  was  approximately  $26  per  capita  per  month. 
Tke  cost  of  the  supplies  which  this  oiganization  handled  amounted 
to  $242.65  per  capita  per  month. 

To  make  a  comparison  I  ascertained  how  much  it  cost  the  year 
previous  to  that  time,  or  on  August  20,  1918.  The  strength  of  the 
camp  on  August  20,  1918,  was  1,600  officers  and  27,646  enlisted  men, 
as  compared  to  approximately  4,000  troops  in  the  camp  a  year  latOT. 
The  cost  of  the  personnel  to  handle  the  supply  problem  of^the  camp 
was  $1.60  per  capita  per  month.  The  cost  of  the  suppUes  which  this 
organization  handled  amounted  to  $141.30  per  capita  per  month.  So 
the  compfurison  is  $1.60  as  compared  witii  $26  which  it  costs  to  the 
present  to  furnish  supplies  per  capita  per  month  to  tke  troops  at  the 
camp. 

I  happened  to  get  the  amount  of  motor  transportation  that  was 
i»ed  at  these  two  periods.  With  the  large  organization,  which 
amounted  to  about  the  strength  of  a  complete  j  nfanl^  division,  they 
had  52  trucks,  22  touring  cars,  and  10  motorcycles  on  August  20, 1918, 
fmd  the  troops  were  satisfactorily  supplied  with,  that  amount  of  Iruis- 
portation. 

At  the  present  time  I  think  there  are  about  4,000  men  there  using 
97  trucks,  30  touring  cars,  and  56  motorcycles. 

J^.  Chairman,  I  could  continue  and  give  you  further  illustrations 
along  that  line,  but  perhaps  the  committee  would  prefer  to  ask  ques- 
Uons  and  not  to  have  me  take  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  committee 
in  that  way. 

The  Chaibuan.  What  is  the  occasion  for  the  great  increase  in  Uie 
number  of  motor  vehicles  with  the  greatly  reduced  number  of  men? 
Do  you  imagine  that  every  officer  has  his  own  automobile  down  there 
nowl 

Gen.  RoasBs.  There  is  not  much  of  an  increase  in  touring  cars, 
only  an  increase  of  six  touring  cars,  which  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing at  all  compared  with  the  increase  in  the  motor  trucks.  I  can  not 
understand  why  there  should  be  any  increase;  in  fact  there  should  be 
a  decrease  in  the  motor  transportation  at  that  place.  I  think  it  is 
simply  because  it  is  not  handled  by  experienced  officers.  I  can  not 
understand  why  it  should  be  that  way. 

The  Chaikbun.  They  have  the  same  organization  down  there  as 
the  one  you  spoke  of  earlier  in  your  remarks,  that  is,  an  officer  or 
officers,  representing  purchase  and  storage,  and  officers  representing 
the  various  organizations  that  have  been  built  up  from  the  old  quar- 
termaster troops  ? 

Gen.  RooEBs.  They  have  all  five  separate  organizations  there  with 
the  necessary  personnel.  Of  course,  with  the  organization  consoUda- 
ted  it  takes  a  jgreat  deal  less  personnel  than  it  would  if  there  were 
seperate  oi^anizations  as  there  are  now.  Each  finance  office  has  to 
have  an  entirelv  seperate  organization,  and  the  transportation  organi- 
sation is  entirely  separate,  and  it  is  the  same  all  the  way  through,  f 
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'Mr.  Gbbene.  The  first  eain  by  consolidation  such  as  you  suggest,  of 
course,  is  a  certainty  of  (Erect  authority  and  ultimate  responsibility 
for  efficiency.  Perhaps  that  is  the  first  ^ain.  The  second  gain  is  a 
reduction  in  the  expenses  and  the  con^sion  that  comes  with  too 
much  overhead? 

Gen.  RooEBS.  Yes,  sir.  i 
Mr.  Gbeekb.  As  I  understand  from  your  description,  if  the  com-  ' 
mander  of  a  post  wants  any  special  function  heretofore  conducted 
under  the  Ouartermaster  General's  supervision,  he  has  to  apply  in 
turn  to  each  one  of  the  separate  officers  representing  that  special 
function  ? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  They  are  not  coordinated  except  through  his  direction, 
and  for  his  own  purposes  he  has  to  apply  to  each  individual  at  the 
time? 

Gen.  RoGEBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  the  thing  were  consolidated  under  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  as  it  used  to  be,  this  enlargement  of  the  activities  of  the 
Army,  the  bulk  of  the  tilings  to  be  huidled,  and  so  on,  make  it  possible, 
with  the  subdivisions  that  the  quartermaster  himself  would  not  have 
anything  like  approaching  the  number  of  personnel  in  the  way  of 
minor  overhead  that  is  now  represented  by  the  independent  overhead  ? 

Gen.  RoaBRs.  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  that  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  that,  and  I  see,  as  far  as  those  specific  instances 
are  coacerned,  you  are  quite  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  as 
much.  But  there  is  a  disposition  to  do  so  much  Any  way,  with  the 
activities  of  the  Army  so  exceedingly  enlai^d  that  the  great  bulk  of 
things  to  be  handled  is  increased^  and  the  preparation  of  this  thing  in 
peace  time  has  in  contemplation  its  expansion  for  a  great  war  program 
if  necessary,  at  any  time.  While  there  is  an  obvious  effect  in  such  a 
nicety  of  compact  organizations  and  less  major  overhead,  yet  at  the 
same  time  if  you  undertake  to  concentrate  you  only  vary  the  same 
amount  of  overhead  under  that  change.  Whether  you  find  from  your 
own  careful  analj^is  of  the  situation  you  would  reduce  the  minor  over- 
head quite  sharply  in  the  concentration  such  as  you  suggest  is  what 
I  would  like  to  know.  It  takes  about  so  many  men  do  to  a  thin^  any- 
way, whether  they  are  doing  it  independently  or  in  a  coordinated 
department.  Now  then  the  question  is  wheUier  some  saving  is  gained 
in  overhead  by  concentration.   Would  your  saving  be  considerable  9 

Gen.  RooEBS.  I  figure  that  it  would.  Take  for  example  this  phase 
of  it.  All  of  these  organizations  have  to  have  a  seperate  personnel 
division.  They  all  have  to  have  their  separate  administrative  divi- 
sions, and  in  the  present  purchase,  storage  and  traffic  division  the  per- 
sonnel is  entirely  out  of  all  reason.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
personnel  there.  But  by  consolidating  these  different  services  you 
can  see  there  is  a  saving  there;  each  one  has  to  have  its  own  separate 
headquarters. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  exactly  the  information  I  wanted  to  get,  be- 
cause it  is  likely  to  be  represented  to  us  that  there  is  little  or  no  saving 
by  consolidation  because  the  same  man  ought  to  do  the  same  thing. 
By  your  plan  the  man  who  this  morning  gives  an  order  to  the  Motor 
Transport  Service  might  put  in  the  remaining  hours  divided  among 
all  the  other  things;  his  time  is  elastic  enough  to  flow  into  any  respon- 
sibihties  with  which  the  head  of  the  Quartermaster  Cprps  service 
charges  him.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Gen.  RcmRRs.  In  ft  small  post  one  ofHcer  connocted  with  trans- 
portation can  hanHle  all  kind<i  cf  transportation.  For  instance,  if 
theri)  is  any  railway  transportation  he  would  have  charge  of  that: 
or  if  thero  is  to  be  a  special  train  railed,  he  would  have  charge  of 
that.  He  wo<ild  also  have  charge  of  the  animal  drawn  transporta- 
'  tion  and  of  the  motor  transport.  Of  course,  in  a  larger  organization 
it  might  he  necessary  to  have  a  separate  assistant  in  charge  of  motor 
transportation,  depending  on  how  large  the  oi^anization  was  at  that 
particular  station.  But  in  the  small  oi^anizations  one  man  can 
handle  everything  pertaining  to  transportation. 

Mr.  Greene.  Hut  as  it  is  now  under  the  present  system,  having 
handled  the  one  thing  that  is  his  specialty,  he  does  not  do  anything 
more  until  his  specialty  is  called  upon  a^ain? 

Gen.  RfWKRS.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  aay  in  that  connection  that  the 
General  Staff  have  rather  acknowledged,  in  a  certain  way,  that  the 
present  organization  does  not  function.  For  insfance.  I  have  no 
connection  at  all  with  the  Construction  and  Repair  Division.  If  I 
want  anything  done  for  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  it  is  only 
done  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  or  else  it  has  to  go  through  the  chan- 
nels, The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division,  and  there  is  no  telling  when  it  will  he  done. 
If  I  want  anything  in  reference  to  motor  transportation  that  has  to 
I  go  through  all  the  various  channels.  Thero  is  no  connection  at  all 
oetwcwn  the  supply  services.    That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

The  CiTAiRMAN.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  and  I  believe  the  Secretary  of 
1  War  ti*stified  before  tliia  committee  to  this  effect,  that  while  the 
I  Quartermaster  Cor[>s  functioned  during  peace  time,  when  we  had  an 
army  of  about  100,000  men,  the  moment  we  enlai^ed  so  that  we  got 
an  army  of  four  million  men  the  various  propositions  heranie  so  large 
that  they  could  not  be  handled  by  the  Ouart^miaater  Corps  and  there 
was  a  break  down.  For  that  reason  it  became  necessary  to  organi/e 
thesH  separate  nnd  special  departments.  That  was  the  statement, 
as  I  recall  it,  that  was  made  to  us.  Was  that  a  condition  that 
actually  occurro»l  * 

Gen.  RooKRS.  Mr.  Chain\ian,  T  was  not  in  the  XTnited  States  at 
that  time,  and  about  the  only  reply  to  that  that  I  feel  I  should  make 
possibly  would  be  the  one  T  made  in  the  first  part  of  my  statement 
to  the  committee,  and  that  was  that  ah  these  separate  orj^anizations 
that  were  made  at  tho  begiuniug  of  the  ^  ar  are  simply  branches  or 
divisioiis  of  the  old  Quaitormoster  Corps  organization.  They  are  run 
bv  the  same  officers  that  ran  them  as  divisions  of  the  Quart  erniaster 
fJorps,  and  by  tho  same  organizations  that  they  had.  Tlie  organiza- 
tion operates  as  a  separate  oro;anization  instead  of  operating  as  a 
diWsion  of  tho  Quartermaster  General's  office. 

ITnder  the  old  con^^olidation  the  Transportation  Division,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  was  simply  a  division  of 
that  o!Tico,  and  the  oiily  intei-feronce  you  might  say,  or  the  only 
supen'ision  necessary  by  the  Quartermaster  General  was  to  use  his 
authority  in  vmfs  he  wanted  to  have  tho  Transportation  Division 
work  with  the  supply  division  or  the  finance  division  or  the  Motor 
Transport  Division  of  that  office.  But  it  was  practically  as  sepa- 
rate, in  a  wu}',  as  it  is  now,  but  when  it  was  necessary  ho  could  bring 
them  together. 
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Tho  Cn,uKMAN.  The  power  tHen  rjssted  with  the  Quartenuoster 
Goueral  to  organize  in  nis  Hepartment  divisions  to  handle  ^  these 
activities  that  are  no^v  handled  by  ^leparate  oi^anizations? 

Gen.  HooGBS.  Yes,  sii-;  and  the  result  of  that  was  that  these  divi- 
sions being  separate,  it  was  necessary  for  some  supervision  and 
coordination,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  General  St^.  The  General 
Staff  tuok  the  place  of  tho  Quartermaster  General  with  refnrence  to  a 
part  of  theso  divisions,  and  only  a  part  of  thent.  As  I  remember  it, 
the  Construction  Division  is  not  under  the  Division  of  Piurhase, 
Storage  and  TrafHc,  and  T  really  do  not  know  whether  the  Motor 
Transport  Service  is  under  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  or  not. 
So  one  officer,  who  is  a  General  Staff  office,  was  named  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  an<J  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  and  he 
is  supposed  to  coordinate  these  different  divided  services,  but  he  has 
no  control  over  a  part  of  these  separate  organizations  wliich  should 
be  under  the  control  of  one  man,  and  in  my  opinion,  instead  of  being 
a  General  Staff  officer  who  has  had  no  experience  in  supply  and  does 
not  know  anything  about  it  at  all,  it  should  be  under  a  man  who  is 
experienced  in  supply,  who  has  had  OAperienoe  in  the  fioid  and  knows 
how  to  supply  troops.  At  the  present  time  this  coordination  is  in 
charge  of  an  officer  who  has  never  had  anything  to  do  vdth  the  supply 
of  troops  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  had  an  illustration  of  what  you 
say  when  we  hatl  the  Army  appropriation  bill  before  us.  There  was 
no  one  officer  who  seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  thte  committee  all  the 
facts  about  transportation.  They  had  to  have  one  officer  before  the 
committee  on  every  branch  of  transportation,  and  it  necRssitatod  the 
appearance  of  four  or  five  officers  before  the  committee.  As  I  recall, 
under  the  old  system  the  Quartermaster  General  told  us  the  whole 
story.  By  going  back  to  the  old  system  do  vou  feel  that  we  could 
get  the  story  in  a  connected  way  from  one  of^ocr? 

Gen.  KouRJts.  I  would  not  like  to  guiu-antee  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
hut  I  think  you  will  get  the  informatTcn  you  desire. 

In  connection  with  the  oi^ani/.ation  at  the  present  time  I  might 
make  this  statement,  sir.  On  account  of  these  services  being  setv- 
arated  as  thev  are,  for  instance  at  a  bi^  supply  basj  like  New  Yorlc, 
and  also  at  Boston,  tho  Geiicral  Staff,  1  thinK,  realizes  that  it  is  not 
working  under  tho  present  systeni,  aad  I  think  their  plan  now  is  to 
have  a  lino  officer  detailed  from  the  Army  to  commana  all  the  differ- 
ent supply  depots,  faid  to  take  charge  of  the  storage  depots  of  tho 
different  technical  corps  so  as  to  correct  the  present  system  in  so  far 
that  the  officer  who  is  responsible  for  handling  siipphes,  as  the  zone 
supply  officer  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  or  tne  Kngineer  officers — 
that  this  line  officer  will  get  those  different  services  together  nnd  he 
will  control  the  transj)ortation  service,  the  Motor  Transjrort  Corps 
and  give  orders  that  will  bring  these  together.  In  my  opinion  that 
will  be  simply  turning  the  supply  oi^anization  over  to  the  General 
Staff  and  it  will  be  controlled  and  operated  by  the  General  Staff 
instea<I  of  by  an  officer  who  is  experienced  in  supply.  My  idea  is 
that  a  big  depot  like  the  Noa  York  depot  or  the  Boston  depot  should 
be  handled  by  and  contnjlod  by  the  supply  organization  and  under 
its  direction  so  that  you  can  hold  it  responsible  for  everything  per- 
taining to  supply  at  tuat  one  depot. 
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Tn  my  inspection  of  the  Boston  depot  I  found  the  zone  supply  officer 
there  was  having  trouble  in  getting  motor  transportation.  He  had  no 
control  of  the  motor  transportation.  He  would  make  a  request  for 
motor  trucks  and  it  was  optionij  with  the  Motoi  Transport  Corps 
officer  whether  he  got  the  trucks  or  not.  They  would  report  at  the 
Boston  depot  anywhere  from  i^.30  to  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
this  officer  was  Tery  anxious  to  unload  the  cars  and  move  the  supplies. 
The  trucks  would  leave  the  depot  anywhere  from  3.30  o'clock  on  in 
order  to  get  back  to  their  garage. 

We  have  had  control  of  all  the  wool  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  had  a  large  wool  organization  at  the  depot  in  Boston.  The 
officer  in  chaise  of  the  wool  desired  to  move  all  of  his  stock  into 
Government-owned  storage  so  as  to  save  money  that  was  paid  for  leas- 
ing warehouses  in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  asked  for  trucks,  i  think  it 
took  three  weeks  before  he  could  get  the  necessary  truisportation  to 
move  the  wool  from  the  leased  warehouses  over  to  the  Grovemment- 
owned  warehouse  so  that  he  could  save  the  storage. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  some  testimony  on  this  point,  and  I 
presume  it  applies  equally  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  vVe  were  told 
that  under  the  former  system,  the  old  system,  a  quartermaster  could 

So  to  the  local  dealers  and  ask  for  bids  upon  a  certain  commodity, 
(e  could  assure  the  loeal  dealers  that  he  would  be  able  to  pay  cash 
for  those  commodities,  and  that  by  reason  of  that  fact  he  could  prob- 
ably make  a  big  saving  in  the  price. 

Under  the  new  sjf^tem  he  can  not  assure  anybody  that  the  dealer 
will  get  cash  for  h^  commodity,  and  therefore  it  frequently  results 
in  increased  cost  to  the  Government.  Has  that  been  your  experi- 
ence! 

Gen.  RooBBS.  That  is  absolutely  correct,  and  I  get  thftt  report  from 
all  of  my  zone  supply  officers  all  through  the  country. 

I  might  explain  a  little  further,  sir.  A  great  many  of  the  bidders 
on  Government  supplies  are  not  wealthy  men.  They  simply  go  into 
it  as  a  sort  of  brokerage  proposition,  and  the  Government  would 
secure  veiy  much  better  prices  under  the  old  system,  where  the  con- 
tracting officer  could,  as  you  say,  absolutely  guarantee  payment  at  a 
certain  time.  He  would  know  he  would  not  nave  to  have  very  much 
capital  in  order  to  handle  this  Government  business,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Government  got  the  bene^t  of  the  reduced  prices  in  the 
purchasing  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  understood  to  say  that  the  present  oi^anization 
or  system  results  in  duplication  of  work  in  a  great  many  instances;  is 
that  true  9 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  Can  you  give  us  some  instances  of  that  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  organization  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff  is,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  95  per 
cent  of  it  duplication  of  the  work  we  are  doing  in  the  Purchase  and 
Storage  Service. 

Mr.  Dent.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  both 
^  oiw^izations  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir.  In  other  words,  1  should  say  that  of  the 
papers  that  have  to  go  from  my  office  through  the  General  Staff,  only 
5  per  cent  of  those  papers  would  have  gone  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  through  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  War  before  the 
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war,  and  95  per  cent  of  those  communications  or  cases  would  have 

been  handled  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  and  the  action 
would  have  ended  there,  in  that  office  instead  of  imposing  all  this 
extra  work. 

Mr.  Dent.  It  is  not  exactly  appropriate  right  here,  but  perhaps 
ought  to  have  to  come  in  at  the  beginning;  but  for  the  beaent  of  the 
record  and  of  those  members  who  may  not  know,  I  want  to  ask  you 
what  was  your  position  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany, 
and  what  position  did  you  occupy  during  the  war? 

Gen.  RooBBS.  When  I  received  my  orders  to  proceed  to  France 
I  was  the  deparUnent  quartermaster  of  the  Southern  Departm^t  at 
San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Dent.  State  the  time. 

Gen.  RooEBS.  October,  1915,  and  was  on  duty  there  imtil  about 
the  26th  of  June,  1917,  when  I  proceeded  to  obey  my  order  to  go  to 
France. 

Mr.  Dent.  Did  not  Gen.  Pershing  ask  for  you  specially  I 
Gen.  RooBBS.  Gen.  Ferahing  cabted  for  me  about  three  weeks  after 
he  reached  France  and  requested  that  I  be  sent  over  there  as  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  ^Vmencan  Expeditionary  Forces. 


Gen.  Rogers.  I  remained  there  imtil  the  Jst  of  February,  1919. 
I  might  say  that  I  should  have  come  before,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  stay  over  there,  that  the  duties  were  more  important  over  there 
than  they  would  have  been  in  the  States,  up  until  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  I  nad  a  lai^ 
number  of  contracts  I  was  responsible  for  and  I  remained  there  until 
those  contracts  were  closed  up,  and  did  not  come  home  until  the  1st 
of  February. 

ISt.  Greene.  Your  duties  in  France  corresponded  to  the  scheme 
Tou  are  now  proposing  to  this  committee  for  the  reoi^anization  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  did  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.    Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  they  were  not  at  all  similar  to  that  which  seema 
to  be  contemplated  by  this  bill;  the^  were  not  of  the  same  kind 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  it  was  quite  different  from  that  contem- 
plated in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  scheme  of  this  bill  as  we  are  led  to  understand  it 
at  the  table  is  that  the  administration  of  the  Army  through  these 
various  functions  of  the  service  of  supply  shall  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Staff  itself  as  opposed  to  the  former  system  9 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  France,  in  the  active  conduct  of  the  war  that  was 
not  the  policy  ? 

Gen.  Rogebs.  It  was  only  partially  the  policy.   During  the  war  i 
the  Motor  Transport  Service  was  made  a  separate  service,  and  the 
Transportation  Service  was  made  separate  over  there. 

Mr.  Greene.  Largely,  1  suppose,  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  such  an  immense  volume  of  personnel  to  be  trans- 
ported, and  a  wider  range  of  activities  than  the  ordinary  service  of  ^ 
supply  would  have  entailed  in  normal  times  \ 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  Motor  Transport  Service  was  a  separate  serv- 
ice for  the  reason  that  the  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  I 
such  as  the  Engineer  Corps,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Medical  Depart-  i 


Mr.  Dent.  You  remained 
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ment  all  had  transportation  for  their  own  particular  units.  It  was 
desired  hy  the  General  Staff  to  consolidate  this  transportation  so  as  to 
have  it  all  together,  and  at  first  it  was  the  intention  to  transfer  it  to 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  so  as  to .  have  it  all  together,  and  then  the 
transportation  would  have  been  issued  to  the  other  organizations  for 
r  the  tune  being,  but  it  would  have  been  under  one  control.  But  this 
proposition  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  other  technical  corps.  They 
thought  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  trying  to  get  something  that 
belonged  to  them,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  made  a  separate  oi^aniza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  substantially  the  test  of  war  itself  and  the  ac- 
tivitips  and  operations  of  an  army  in  the  field  led  to  the  adoption  of 
what  had  been  in  the  main  the  old  policy  of  the  Army,  and  concen- 
trated the  service  of  supply  in  the  Quartermasters  Corps,  with  the 
Genera]  Staff  in  the  field  in  France  simply  acting  in  its  general  coordi- 
nating rapacity,  and  not  in  a  direct  administrative  capacity? 

Gen.  Rooehs.  That  was  so.  to  a  certain  extent.  In  France,  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  did  not  nave  any  railway  transportation  facili- 
ties. That  was  provided  for  by  the  field-service  regulations  in  time 
of  war,  and  there  was  no  option  in  that.  In  time  of  war  under  field- 
service  regulations  the  Engineer  Corps  are  supposed  to  take  over 
everything  pertaining  to  the  railway  transportation  in  the  field 
of  operations,  and  they  did  that  for  the  time  bemg.  But  later  on  Gen. 
Pershing  was  not  satisfied  with  that  method  and  he  changed  even 
that,  and  took  away  the  railway  transportation  from  the  Engineers 
and  made  a  separate  service  of  that  ana  put  in  charge  of  Gen.  Atter- 
bury,  so  that  the  field^rvice  regulations  were  responsible  for  the 
rail  transportation  being  taken  away  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
in  active  operation  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  in  the  main  the  test  of  war  itself  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  pretty  much  the  same  plan  of  organization  j'ou  now 
propose  to  the  committee  with  such  varying  detail  as  the  exigencies 
mignt  suggest  1 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  Franco  the  organization  differed  from  what  it  is 
here,  in  that  the  Medical  Corps  and  the  other  technical  services  had 
complete  control  of  their  finances.  In  other  words,  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  had  chaise  of  payii^  for  all  the  supplies  they  procured, 
and  they  also  paid  the  Army.  It  was  not  a  separate  finance  service 
in  France. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  I  say,  with  such  exceptions  as  the  circumstances 
might  have  indicated  as  necessary  in  such  an  emergency,  it  still 
remains  as  a  general  proposition  that  in  the  main  the  Quartermaster 
CorpB  as  long  established  in  the  Army  and  as  you  now  propose  it 
was  followed  there  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  itself? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  were  a  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  Service 
of  Supply? 

Gen.  R(X>ERs.  Yes,  sir;  the  Service  of  Supply  was  an  organization 
that  was  handleii,  as  you  might  say,  by  the  General  Staff.  Th&t 
f      was  a  General  Staff  fimction. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  gathered  it,  Gen.  Harbord  was  in  chaise  of 
the  Service  of  Smiply? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  With  headquarters  at  Toure? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  All  the  other  supply  sections  of  the  Army  also 
had  their  chiefs  at  Toitrs,  did  the;y  not? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  sav  the  chiefs  of  the  supply 
services  served  in  a  dual  capacity.  All  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  over 
there  were  on  Gen.  Pershing's  staff  with  reference  to  our  duties,  to 
see  that  the  troops  were  furnished  with  supplies  that  pertained  to 
our  particular  organization.  As  far  as  the  supply  organization,  we 
were  also  under  Gen.  Harbord  in  Tours,  with  reference  strictly  to 


The  Chairman.  That  facilitated,  of  course,  the  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  material  to  the  Army.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  just  how 
that  organization  in  France  functioned;  that  is,  the  Service  of 
Supply  organization  1 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  Service  of  Supply  was  an  organization  com- 
manded by  a  line  ofBcer  with  the  chiefs  of  the  different  technical 
services  on  his  staff,  to  the  extent  of  handling  the  supplies  lor  their 

Particular  organizations,  and  his  duties  es  chief  of  the  Service  of 
upi>ly  were  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Technical  Corps. 
Tne  Chairman.  He  did  not  interfere  with  the  personnel  of  the 
Technical  Corps,  but  just  coordinated  their  work? 

Gen.  Rogers.  He  ilid  not  interfere  in  the  way  the  General  Staff 
was  interfering  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 
Gen.  Rogers.  Once  in  a  while  some  young,  enei^eUc  General  St.aff 
officer  who  did  not  know  anything  about  supply  would  interfere 
over  there,  even. 

,  Mr.  Greene.  In  effect  then,  did  it  amount  to  this,  that  the  Ser- 
vice of  Supply  in  the  rear  of  Tours  occupied  something  of  the  same 
position  that  procurement  generally  might  have  occupied  over  here, 
and  that  it  saw  to  tke>  getting  of  the  things  ihere  at  Tours  to  the  oi^an- 
izations  for  distribution  ?  So  far  as  the  activities  of  your  corps  were 
concerned,  you  pursued  the  same  general  policy  of  distribution 
through  the  Army  that  you  would  normally? 

Gen.  Rogers.  JCach  chief  of  a  technical  corps  was  responsible 
to  Gen.  Pershing  through  Gen.  Harbonl  for  tne  procurement  of 
supplies  and  the  handling  of  supplies  pertaimng  to  that  corps.  Gen. 
Harbord's  function  was  that  he  was  responsible  to  Gen.  Pershing  to 
see  that  these  different  technical  corps  worked  together. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Then,  was  the  Services  of  &ipply  at  Tours  an 
operating  Agency,  or  was  it  merely  a  coordinating  and  advisory- 
agency  ? 

Gon.  Rogers.  It  was  not  supposed  to  he  an  operating  agency. 
&lr.  Sanfobd.  llie  operations  were  in  charge  of  and  were  conducted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  different  bureaus? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Ye^,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  So  that  what  we  have  heard  of  as  the  Service  of 
Supply,  technically  speaking,  was  only  an  advisory  organization? 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  coordinating  agency.  In 
case  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the  bureau  (diiefs, 
it  would  be  handled  by  tho  chief  of  the  Service  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Sanford.  As  I  understand  it,  under  tliis  bill  wnich  is  before 
us,  we  have  not  anything  tiiat  corresponds  to  that  system  you  had 
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in  Europe.  As  I  understand  this  bill,  the  General  Staff  Corps  is 
to  consist  01  about  200  ofHcers  who  seem  to  be  giyen  the  function  of 
operating  the  different  bureaus.  You  had  nouiing  that  would  cor- 
respond to  that  in  Europe,  did  you  ? 
Gen.  Rogers.  In  a  way,  the  General  Staff  Corps  has  been  handling 
^  the  supply  system  since  I  have  been  in  the  United  States.  As  I 
stated  ni  'my  previous  testimony,  they  always  claim  they  are  not 
operating,  Imt  they  can  not  get  away  from  it,  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  The  proposition  in  this  bill  is  that  they  shall  operate. 
If  the  General  Staff  Corps  here  were  composed  of  tKe  chiefs  of  the 
<    several  bureaus  we  would  have  something  that  would  more  nearly 
I     correspond  to  the  orgiinization  you  had  in  France? 

sGen.  RoGEKS.  I  aid  not  quite  get  that.    You  say  if  the  General 
Staff  Corps  inoludcl  the  chieis  of  Uie  different  bureaus?. 
Mr.  Sanfoui).  Yes. 

Gen.  RoGER».  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Sanforo.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  eiUier,  but  I  can  not 
understand  the  theory  of  this  bill,  because  it  seems  to  propose  that 
these  200  officers  outside  of  the  bureaus,  existing  independently  of 
them,  shall  nevertheless  operate  through  the  bureaus. 
^  Gen.  Rogers.  They  have  certainly  been  operating  up  to  the  present 
time.    I  do  not  know  what  their  intention  is  under  thh  hill. 

Mr.  Sanford.  There  is  no  question  of  their  intention,  apparently? 
Under  the  wording  of  the  bill  they  could  have  an  operating  fimction? 

General  Rogers.  That  is  what  I  imagine  they  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  person  who  drafted  this 
bill  must  have  had  some  reasonable  plan  in  mind,  and  I  am  unable 
to  u&derst&nd  how  he  figured  it  out  that  the  scheme  would  work. 

Mr.  Jaues.  Were  you,  or  was  anybody  connected  with  your  de- 
partment, consulted  about  this  bill,  so  far  as  section  6,  the  section 
which  provides  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  is  concerned  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  not  been  consulted,  and  neither  has  any 
I    officer  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  James.  You  do  UDt  kuDw  whose  bill  this  is? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Greneral,  I  want  to  preface  my  questions  by  saying 
here  that  when  we  raise  the  question  oi  the  waste  that  occurred  during 
the  war  we  are  met  with  the  repi  y  that  we  won  the  war.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inefficiency  of  the  War  Department  is  raised  we  are  met 
with  the  same  reply,  that  we  succeeded ;  we  won  the  war.  Many  of 
these  new  plans  did  not  get  into  active  operation,  as  I  understand  it, 
j    until  the  si^ng  of  the  armistice,  and  tnerefore  we  are  not  able  to 

judge  of  their  vuue  in  time  of  war. 
I       Before  we  are  justified  in  making  any  changes  in  the  national  de- 
fense act  or  in  the  present  law  so  far  as  tae  reoi^anization  of  the  army 
I    is  concerned,  we  must  be  convinced  that  that  Taw  was  deficient,  and 
that  the  organization  fell  down  or  broke  down  under  the  strain  of 
;    war.    For  one  I  have  never  been  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  of  our  army  really  fell  down.    If  it  did,  then 
we  ought  to  put  something  new  in  its  place.    You  were  in  the  Quar- 
termaster's Corps;  you  had  long  years  of  service.    What  have  you 
got  to  say  as  to  wnether  or  not  the  Quartermaster  Corps  did  really 
fall  down  and  failed  to  function,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
away  that  conbol  a*  d  put  it  into  new  oiganizations  in  ordeii,to  save 
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Gen.  RooEBS.  As  I  think  I  stated  in  my  previous  testimony,  I 
was  in  France  at  the  time  certain  officers  of  the  General  Staff  claimed 

the  Quartermaster  Corps  fell  down  in  the  United  States.  About  the 
onhr  statement  that  I  can  make  with  reference  to  that  is  that  the 
different  branches  that  were  separated  from  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  such  as  the  Transportation  Service  and  the  Construction  and 
Repair  Division  appeared  to  handle  their  functions  during  the  war 
as  separate  services  in  charge  of  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
who  had  formerly  been  quartermasters,  and  with  the  same  oi^aniza- 
tions  they  had  as  divisions  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office. 

In  regard  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  falling  down,  I  might  say 
that  the  troops  in  France,  although  there  were  approximately  2,000,- 
000  in  number  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  never  went 
without  such  supplies  as  food,  clothes,  and  everything  else  that  was 
necessary  for  their  comfort  during  the  war. 

There  might  have  been  some  shortages;  there  were  shortages  in 
motor  transport,  there  were  shortages  in  animals,  but  neither  of 
those  shortages  in  my  opinion,  can  be  laid  to  the  oigatuzation  of  ttie 
Quartermaster  Corps  b^ore  the  war. 

The  CHAnufAN.  It  was  claimed  there  was  a  shortage  of  clothing. 

idr.  McKenzie.  Right  on  that  point,  General,  when  we  got  into 
the  war  it  was  proposed  to  put  an  army  of  a  certain  strength  in  the 
field,  and  Gen.  Sharpe,  who  was  then  the  Quartermaster  General, 
came  before  the  Committee  and  told  us  that  they  coiild  furnish  a 
certain  amount  of  clothing  by  a  certain  time  to  take  care  of  a  certain 
sized  army. 

The  General  Staff,  accordii^  to  my  recollection,  decided  that  thev 
would  increase  that.  We  haa  the  draft  law  which  we  had  providea, 
and  we  had  10,000,000  men  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  and 
all  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  put  the  draft  boards  to  work  and  go 
out  and  get  the  men.  They  were  already  with  the  material  so  far 
as  putting  them  into  the  service  was  concerned.  We  put  the  draft 
law  into  execution  and  went  out  and  got  the  men,  ana  Gen.  Sharpe 
sai^  "We  cm  not  clothe  these  men  by  that  time;  we  can  not  take 
care  of  them ;  we  have  only  planned  for  so  many  men,  and  it  will  re- 
quire some  little  time."  But  regardless  of  that,  they  drafted  men 
and  threw  them  hito  the  camps  without  necessuy  clothing  and  with- 
out having  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  they  should  have 
had,  and  of  course  immediately  a  great  howl  went  up  over  the  country, 
and  the  people  were  justified,  in  my  judgment  in  making  that  howl 
about  putting  the  boys  in  the  camps  without  having  clothing.  There- 
upon the  charge  was  made  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army 
had  fallen  down  and  had  ff^ed  to  function,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  one  knows  you  can  go  out  and  get  any  number  of  men  over- 
night, almost,  by  the  draft  law,  but  you  can  not  get  blankets,  cloth- 
ing, overcoats,  and  the  various  other  things  necessary  to  equip  an 
army. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
at  that  time  really  did  fall  down,  or  was  it  a  mistake  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  General  Staff  in  simply  calling  in  men  when  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  knew,  as  every  one  else  who  studied  the  question 
knew,  they  could  not  get  the  equipment.  What  have  you  to  say 
about  that? 
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Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  say  that  from  what  I  have  heard 
since  I  returned  from  France,  as  near  as  I  can  understand,  the  Gren- 
enl  StafiF  did  not  notify  the  Quartermaster  Cieneral  at  that  time  what 
the  requirements  would  he,  in  ample  time. 

May  I  ask  the  committee  to  question  Col.  Daly,  who  was  m  the 
Quartermaster  General's  office  at  that  time,  about  thatpropositiont 
It  is  something  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  Col.  Daly  was  in  the 
office  at  that  tmie,  and  I  think  he  can  give  you  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  situation  than  I  can.    Would  that  be  satisfactory  "i 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Yes. 

The  Chairuan.  X  assume  you  have  brought  down  a  number  of 
your  subordinates  in  your  department  who  will  be  able  to  tell  their 
part  of  the  story? 

Gen.  RoOERS.  I  brought  them  down  to  give  yovi  any  detailed 
information  you  may  desire.  I  thoi^ht  I  could  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  the  situation.  In  the  case  oi  Col.  Daly,  he  has  been  in  the 
Quartermaster  General's  office  for  a  great  many  years  and  he  knows 
the  working  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  before  the  war  and  knowa 
the  troubles  they  had  to  contend  with  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and 
why  things  occurred  during  the  war,  when  I  was  absent,  and  I  think 
he  can  give  you  a  much  clearer  idea  than  I  can  on  that  point,  if  you 
will  call  him. 

Mr.  McE^NZiE.  Of  coiu^e,  in  war,  we  are  told  that  we  must  have 
centralization  of  power,  and  that  it  is  better  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  and  that  it  was  on  that  theory  that  some  of  these  thii^  were 
done.  For  instance,  the  Purchase,  Storage  ami  Traffic  Division  was 
created  on  the  theory  that  they  were  a  consolidating  and  centralizing 
bureau.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  frequently  just  the  opposite 
result  is  obtained;  that  instead  of  getting  a  centralization  of  authority 
you  get  a  dissemination  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  not  put  your 
finger  on  an^rthing  or  anybody  and  fix  responsibility.  Is  that  not 
one  of  the  things  that  occurs  under  the  new  system  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  could  go  into  details  in  regard  to  the  disadvan- 
tafies  of  the  present  system.  In  fact,  I  could  furnish  you  gentlemen 
inmrmation  for  two  or  three  days  on  liiat  subject,  but  I  thought  you 
had  had  so  much  information  

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  I  am  asking  you  as  a  general 
proposition. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  give  you  one  or  two  examples  of 
that.  When  I  came  back  from  France  I  tried  to  get  a  line  on  this 
oi^anization  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  and  I 
have  been  tryins  ever  since,  but  I  nave  not  succeeded  very  well. 
Every  day  or  so  1  find  a  new  branch  that  I  did  not  know  anything 
about. 

It  seems  that  when  any  particular  part  of  the  service  did  not  work 
they  would  separate  it  from  that  particular  branch  and  organize  a 
new  one.  This  was  one  feature  of  it.  When  I  got  back  there  were 
complaints  coming  from  France  that  they  were  not  getting  the  sup- 
plies that  they  recjuisitioncd  for,  and  they  were  getting  supplies  that 
they  did  not  requisition  for,  and  it  was  badly  mixed  up. 

I  found  thejr  had  what  they  called  an  Inland  Traffic  Service.  They 
had  two  organizations  in  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service,  one  which 
tliey  called  Domestic  Distribution,  and  the  other  was  called  Overseas 
I)i8tribution,  and  one  officer  had  charge  of  one  and  another  Qfficer^ 
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of  the  other,  and  there  was  no  coordination  between  those  two.  If 
I  wanted  to  find  out  the  quantity  of  any  particular  commodity  on 
on  hand  I  would  have  to  send  for  two  officers.  Under  the  organiz- 
ation as  it  was  then  the  Overseas  Distribution,  as  soon  as  they  turned 
over  the  supplies  they  purchased  for  overseas  to  the  Transportation 
Sffl^ice,  lost  all  track  of  those  supplies.  They  might  get  as  far  as  the 
docks;  in  fact,  I  found  supplies  that  had  been  down  there  for  a  year 
tiiat  they  had  lost  track  of  entirely,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. 

A  little  matter  of  tobacco  came  up.  I  was  notified  that  there  was 
a  large  requisition  going  through  for  tobacco  to  be  purchased,  and 
the  imormation  came  to  me  that  we  had  quite  a  quantity  of  tobacco 
on  hand  and  that  some  of  it  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Transporta- 
tion Division  to  be  shipped  to  France.  The  result  of  my  inquiry 
was  that  this  purchase  order  had  gone  through ;  it  was  in  my  office, 
I  was  responsible  for  it.  It  had  gone  through  from  one  branch  to 
another,  and  the  authority  had  been  given  to  purchase,  I  think, 
something  Hke  a  billion  cigarettes,  and  I  think  a  million  pounds  of 
smoking  tobacco,  and  a  couple  of  himdred  thousand  pounds  of  chew- 
ing tobacco. 

rhe  result  of  my  investigation  was  that  at  the  ports  of  New  York 
and  Newport  News  I  found  we  had  a  billion  cigarettes  on  hand  that 
had  been  there  some  httle  time,  that  we  had  smoking  tobacco  on  hand 
and  we  had  chewing  tobacco,  and  the  only  thing  that  had  to  be  pur- 
chased under  that  order  was  a  quantity  of  cigars.  That  illustrates 
the  faulty  oiganization. 

Mr.  lifcKENZiB.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  to  us  in 
regard  to  any  amendment  you  think  necessary  to  the  national  de- 
fense act  at  this  time,  rather  than  adopting  this  whole  general  new 
scheme  ?  Are  there  any  defects  that  are  apparent  that  ought  to  be 
remedied  at  this  time  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.    You  mean  to  go  back  to  the  old  organization? 

Mr.  McEenzie.  To  stand  on  the  national  defense  act,  what  amend- 
ments to  that  law  would  you  suggest  at  this  time  to  make  the  mili- 
tary estabhshment  stronger  and  more  efficient? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  I  can  put  that  in  a  very  few  words.  The 
suggestion  I  would  make  in  r^ard  to  that  would  oe  this.  The  con- 
soudation  of  Purchase  

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand this  bill  includes  universal  military  training,  and  I  have  not 
that  in  mind.    I  am  speaking  of  the  r^ular  estabhshment. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Witn  reference  to  the  consolidation  of  the  purchase 
and  storage  of  articles  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the  service,  and 
to  two  or  more  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  this  consolidation, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  ^cient  one.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  concentrate  the  purchase  and  procurement  and  the  distribution 
of  supplies  common  to  the  Army  in  one  corps,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  not  as  now  operate  a  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  as  a 
branch  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  General 
Staff. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  this  consolidated  Purchase  and  Storage  " 
Service  should  in  any  way  handle  such  technical  articles  as  medicines 
and  drugs  and  the  surgical  instruments  of  the  Medical  Corps.  We 
are  doing  that  now,  and  I  think  it  is  a  ^eat  mistake  to  have  that 
service  handle  those  special  technical  articles  that  bel<mg  to  imother 
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corps.  I  think  the  Medical  Corps  should  have  the  purchasing  of  drugs 
and  surgical  instruments,  and  they  should  have  chaise  of  the  storage 
of  them.  That  is  the  only  way  the  Sui^eon  General  can  be  held 
responsible  for  the  running  of  his  department. 

The  Chaxrmah.  You  mean  the  Sui^eon  General  should  have 
control  of  the  purchase  and  storage  of  those  special  articles  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Absolutely,  and  m  case  of  an  epidemic  I  do  not  think 
the  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  case  they  are  handled 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  could  hold  "Gen.  Ireland  responsible 
for  anything  that  might  happen  to  the  Army,  because  justly  he  could 
say  the  medicines  had  not  been  stored  properly,  or  he  could  say  the 
same  thing  about  sui^cal  instruments,  that  he  could  not  get  those 
things  at  the  time  he  wanted  them.  It  might  be  very  important 
that  he  should  have  them  without  delay,  so  that  the  Medicu  Coips 
could  do  its  full  duty  in  connection  with  an  epidemic,  otherwise  the 
Secretary  of  War  could  not  place  the  responsibility. 

I  also  think  the  Signal  Corps  should  have  the  control  of  their  tech- 
nical instruments  in  the  same  way,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to 
the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Engineer  Corps.  Things  that 
are  strictly  techmcal  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  services 
responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  about  aviation  1 

Gen.  RoOEBS.  I  think  aviation  should  have  conl^lof  tiieir  special 
appliances.  I  do  think,  however,  that  there  are  some  supplies  that 
aviation  now  controls  which  could  be  handled  by  a  supply  service. 

Mr.  MiLL£R.  What  is  the  character  of  those? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  going  into  the  detail 
of  it.  As  I  imderstand  it,  they  have  practically  absolute  control  of 
their  whole  supply  system. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  As  I  imderstand  you,  vou  would  give  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  jurisdiction  over  the  purcnasing  of  ul  equipment  for 
the  Army  except  tedmical  suppliea  for  the  ^^igineers,  for  aviationi 
or  any^  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Army.  lou  simply  exempt 
technical  suppUes  "i 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  MgKbnzie.  But  so  far  as  the  general  supplies  are  concerned, 
you  would  consolidate  the  purchase  of  thoae  ? 

The  Chairbian.  Into  what  department  would  you  consolidate 
that? 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  the  department  that  has  now  the  majority  of 
the  supplies  of  the  Army. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  is  

Gen.  Rogers  (interposing).  The  Quartermaster  Corps.  We  handle 
at  the  present  time  approxmiately  90  per  cent  of  the  supplies  of  the 
Army  in  time  of  peace. 

In  regard  to  the  advantage  of  th^  consolidation  I  do  not  believe 
the  other  technical  corps  obie?t  at  all,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  al- 
though I  have  not  consulted,  them  officially. 

In  the  Ordnance  Department  they  have  ordnance  blankets,  or 
they  did  have.  The  Medical  Corps  had  their  blankets.  Of  coarse 
it  is  good  business  for  one  supply  organization  to  handle  all  the 
blankets.  We  can  buy  the  blankets  for  the  Medical  Corps,  too. 
One  organization,  of  course,  can  handle  the  purchase  of  blankets 
better  tnan  four  or  five.  C^rsr^nic 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  as  r^ards  leather? 
The  Ordnance  Department  manufactures  saddles,  and  thej  have  to 
buy  leather.  Your  department  has  to  buy  leather.  Do  you  nofc 
think  one  depu-tment  snould  purchase  it  all  ? 

Oen.  Rogers.  I  think  one  department  should  purchase  all  the 
leather,  and  in  that  connection  I  think  the  Ordnance  Department  is 
perfectly  nnllingi  that  all  leather  supplies  and  canvas  supplies,  and 
m  fact,  the  eqmpment  for  both  soldier  and  animal,  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  as  one  big  supply  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  carry  that  a  bttle  further.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the. Army  and  to  the  Navy  to 
have  supplies  for  the  two  services  consolidated^  or  that  one  agency 
should  buy  similar  articles  that  are  used  in  both  services^,  would  not 
we  save  a  great  deal  of  money  in  that  way? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work  to  combine  those  two  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  Purchasing  for  the  two  organizations  f 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  would  make  no  changes,  as  far  as  the  finances 
of  the  Army  are  concerned;  you  would  leave  the  law  alone  on  that 
subject  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Just  as  it  was  before.  With  reference  to  the 
finances,  as  I  stated  before,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  supply 
officer  in  order  to  buy  advantageously  should  have  absolute  control 
of  the  settlement  of  the  bills  in  connection  with  his  contract.  He 
has  to  have  that  under  his  control. 

Mr.  Sanford.  What  changes  in  the  law  do  you  recommend  to 
accomplish  the  consolidation  of  purchases  whith  you  have  just 
spoken  of?  What  changes  would  you  propose  in  the  national  de- 
fense act? 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  would  simply  mean  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Have  you  prepared  a  proviso  or 
provision  for  an  amendment  to  the  law  which  you  think  would  ac- 
complish that? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  that  in  the  hearing? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  prepared  this  in  case  the  committee  cared  for  it. 
It  is  to  be  added  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the  national  defense  act. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  Provided  further,  That  the  Quarternjaeter  General  shall  have  responsibility 
for  the  authority  over,  accountli^  for  all  property,  supplies,  and  equipment purchasea 
from  funds  pertaining  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  fiscal  accounting  for  ana  disburse- 
ment of  all  funds  appropriated  and  assigned  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  including 
pay  of  the  Army  and  mileage  for  officers,  the  preparation  of  estimates  of  appropriation 
for  support  of  the  Army,  for  disbursement  by  ths  Quartermaster  Corps;  transportation 
by  land  and  water  of  the  Army,  and  all  supplies  and  equipment  pertaining  thereto, 
including  all  transportation  service  in  connection  with  the  procurement,  production, 
and  distribution  of  all  property,  supplies,  and  eauipment  required  by  the  Army,  and 
the  furnishing  of  means  of  tmnflpwtation  of  atl  claasee  and  kinds  required  by  the 
Anny;  the  construction  and  repair  of  barracks,  quarters,  other  buildings,  roads,  walks, 
whwrves,  drainage,  water  and  sewer  systems,  plumbing,  heating,  and  lighting  systems, 
and  80  forth,  to  the  extent  to  which  responcibility  and  control  was  exercised  by  the 
Quartermaster  General  prior  to  April  (i,  1917:  Provided further,  That  all  property,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  required  b^  or  for  the  Army,  except  special  or  technical 
articles  procured  or  issued  exclusively  by  other  supply  bureaus  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment shall  be  procured,  maintained,  stored,  and  issued  by  the  Quartennister  Coips. 
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Before  the  war  motor  vehicles  were  purchased  by  several  bureaus 
of  the, War  Department.  I  think  everyone  will  concede  that  while 
each  l>ureau  wul  possibly  want  to  furmsh  specinoations  for  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  transportation  they  ma^  need  for  their  own  bureau, 
they  should  be  purchased  by  one  oi^amzation. 

Mr.  Gbebne.  Is  it  not  possible  by  the  consolidation  of  this  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  tools  or  other  equipment  common  to  all 
arms  of  the  service  to  economize  not  only  in  the  instance  of  the  first 
purchase,  but  in  the  subsequent  utilization?  We  have  had  former 
experience  in  this,  that  the  different  departments  want  some  par- 
ticular article,  each  on  ite  own  account.  It  is  very  plain  to  anybody 
who  has  had  any  business  experience  that  the  a^regate  of  that  par- 
ticular article  means  more  of  it  than  the  Army  needs.  Whereas 
if  there  was  a  central  bureau  that  not  only  purchased  and  controlled 
the  distribution  of  that  particular  article  being  issued,  with  mem- 
orandum receipts  coming  back  into  the  common  rraervoir  of  supply, 
a  smaller  number  of  that  article  would  take  care  of  the  whole  Army  ? 

Gen.  RooBRs.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Gbebne.  And  that  might  be  applied  to  a  number  of  articles 
common  to  the  different  branches  ? 

Gen.  RooEBS.  Yes;  there  are  a  number  of  articles  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Gbebne.  Each  fellow  getting  a  supply  for  his  own  wants, 
whereas  there  may  bo  an  overplus  at  the  same  time  in  some  other 
organization  ? 

Gen.  RooBKS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  amendment  you  propose,  General,  would  go 
in  as  section  9  of  the  national  defense  act? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  were  proceeding  to  explain  some 
particular  cases  that  you  wanted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee.   Wilji  you  kindly  proceed? 

Gen.  RooBRS.  I  would  like  to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  reasons 
for  bringing  these  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  up  with  me. 
I  have  four  assistants  that  I  have  brought  here.  Three  of  the  officers 
have  been  officers  of  the  line  and  have  had  experience  in  the  command 
of  troops  in  the  field.  They  have  also  had  a  very  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  the  handling  of  supplies,  furnishing  supplies  to  troops,  and 
after  you  have  finished  with  my  testimony  I  would  like  very  much 
if  you  would  call  upon  them  to  give  their  ideas  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  organization  for  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Army. 
Of  course  it  would  be  onlv  natural  that  the  committee  might  think 
that  my  testimony  would  be  prejudiced  in  reference  to  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  as  I  am  a  permanent  member 
of  that  Corns,  but  these  officers  are  not;  that  is,  two  of  the  officers  are 
not.  Col.  Wood  is  an  officer  of  the  permanent  corps  and  Col.  Hannay 
is  a  detailed  officer  and  has  had  experience  with  troops.  While 
Col.  Wood  and  Col.  Davis  are  permanent  members,  they  have  had 
experience  with  troops  before  they  came  into  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  Col.  Daly  has  been  connected  with  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
for  many  years. 

Would  you  like  me  to  continue  with  reference  to  the  bill  or  would 
you  want  me  to  go  on  to  the  question  of  promotion  by  selection,  or  the 
detail  system  1 
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The  Chairman.  Any  of  these  features  of  the  bill  which  you  would 
like  to  t&lk  about.  We  wo^d  like  to  have  you  give  the  committee 
the  benefit  of  your  views. 

Gen.  Rogers.  With  reference  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  promotion  by  selection,  promotion  by  selection  is,  as  far  as  the 
theory  goes,  a  very  fine  thing.  The  majority  of  the  officers  of  the 
Army  in  my  opinion  would  be  in  favor  of  promotion  by  selection  if 
we  could  feel  that  it  would  be  carried  out  in  the  way  that  it  should  be. 
But  the  way  that  we  think  that  it  might  be  carried  out,  I  should  say 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  would  prefer  to  have  toa 
promotions  made  under  the  present  system. 

With  reference  to  the  detail  system,  the  present  war  has  developed 
the  fact*  and  emphasized  it,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  old  idea  of  having  a  permanent  staff  corps,  at  least  in  the 
higher  grades.  In  my  own  experience  in  France,  I  have  had,  for 
instance,  the  salvage  work.  It  was  necessary  because  we  did  not 
have  experienced  officers  in  the  Army  for  me  to  cable  to  the  United 
States  and  request  that  experts  in  manufacturing  shoes,  manufac- 
turing rubber  boots,  manufacturing  of  harness,  and  almost  innumera- 
ble classes  of  manufacture,  should  be  called  for  and  commissioned  as 
officers  in  the  Quartermaster  Coi">s  in  order  that  we  could  have  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  in  different  trades.  This  was  done  and 
officers  were  sent  over  to  France  that  were  experts  in  those  manu- 
facturing trades.  The  result  of  this  was  that  I  was  able  to  operate 
a  salvage  service  in  France,  with  the  expert  knowledge  of  these  men, 
and  it  saved  the  Government  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  experts  commissioned  as  officers  in 
our  Army  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  commissioned  as  officers,  because  they 
were  experts  in  their  particular  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  that  you  would  have  been 
able  to  get  officers  to  do  that  work  by  drawing  on  officers  of  the  line 
in  the  Annyi 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  In  addition  to  this,  I  had  to  have 
laundry  experts.  We  had  lai^e  laundries  in  a  great  many  localities 
in  France  and  we  had  to  have  expert  laundrymen. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  were  you  able  to  save  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  reason  of  the  salvage  service;  have  you  ever  been  able  to 
figure  out  what  the  savings  to  the  Government  were  9 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  can  have  them  entered  in  the  record. 

The  Chairmak.  If  you  kindly  will.  They  nm  into  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

Gen.  Rogers.  They  run  over  a  hundred  million  of  dollars,  but  I 
do  not  know  just  what  they  are  now.    I  will  put  it  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
To  June  1,  1919,  in  Americaii  Expeditionary  Forces,  135,195,637. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McKenzie  su^ests  that  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers over  here  that  a  great  deal  our  property  was  piled  up  in 
France  and  burned — aeroplanes,  rubber  tires,  and  various  kinds  of 
materials — for  which  we  had  expended  tai^  sums  of  money.  Have 
you  any  information  about  that  at  ^l? 
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Gen.  RooEBs.  I  have  no  information,  sir.  That,  if  it  occurred  at 
all,  occurred  after  I  left  France  in  February.  Hie  only  information  I 
have  is  what  I  read  in  the  newapa])ers ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Further,  in  regard  to  the  detail  system,  it  is  my  opinion  that  if 
Con^^ress  would  enact  legislation  that  would  authorize  the  retention 
*>f  officers  in  the  Supply  Organization,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  we 
could  have  men  trainea,  to  know  the  shoe  industry,  the  manufacturing 
of  shoes,  and  the  manufacturing  of  harness,  men  that  are  experts  in 
the  purchasing  of  hardware.  The  only  expert  knowledge  we  had  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  before  the  opening  of  this  war  was  in  the 
packing  of  meats.  We  did  have  experts  in  handling  meats,  and  on 
account  of  that  there  was  no  scandal  whatsoever  with  reference  to 
furnishing  the  Army  with  improper  food  of  that  kind.  We  had  an 
officer  in  chai;ge  of  the  procurement  of  meats,  the  zone  supply  officer, 
at  Chicago,  who  had  been  trained  for  years  in  putting  up  meats, 
canned  meats,  especially,  and  he  knew  as  much  about  putting  up 
meats  as  any  of  the  packers  in  Chicago.  For  that  reason  we  had  no 
complaint  whatsoever  in  this  war  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
canned  meats.  They  were  all  inspected  during  the  war.  I  am  very 
anxious  that  you  gentlemen  would  authorize  a  aupplv  system  ihAt 
would  give  us  officers  that  would  stay  long  enough  so  tinat  they  could 
become  specialists  in  those  particular  lines. 

The  Chaibuan.  It  has  been  suggested  in  these  hearings  that  these 
men  ought  to  be  detailed  permanently  to  the  staiT  corps,  and  that  the 
■present  system  ought  to  be  reversed.  Now,  a  line  officer  is  detailed 
to  a  staff  corps.  He  remains  four  years,  then  he  must  go  back  to  the 
line  for  two  years  before  he  can  be  redetailed.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  some  of  the  officers  who  have  testified  here  that  if  these  officers 
could  be  detailed  permanently  in  the  staff  corps  in  order  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  various  lines  of  industry  you  have  men- 
tioned wiUi  an  occasional  detail,  say,  every  four  years,  to  the  line  for 
a  year  or  two  so  as  to  become  famuiar  with  tihe  methods  of  distribu- 
tion in  the  line,  it  would  be  a  much  better  system  than  the  one  now  in 
vc^e.    What  is  your  opinion  of  that  idea  ? 

Gen.  KooERS.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  agree 
with  that  in  part,  and  if  the  details  were  made  from  the  line  in  the 
grades,  if  they  got  down  as  low  as  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant, 
and  captain,  I  think  that  that  would  for  the  present  be  the  proper 
method  to  detail  those  officers  from  the  line  in  the  three  lowest  grades. 
If  they  made  good  in  any  of  their  capacities  in  any  of  these  grades  and 
have  shown  that  they  will  be  good  supply  officers,  I  think  that  when 
they  become  majors  that  they  should  be  made  permanent.  In  other 
words,  from  the  grade  of  major  up,  they  should  be  permanently  de- 
tailed in  the  staff  corps. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  while  they  were  in  those  lower  grades 
they  would  have  to  be  detailed  for  tovr  years,  and  go  back  to  l£e  line 
for  two  yews. 

Gen.  KoQBBS.  I  would  like  to  make  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Uiat  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  for  two  years.  In  my  opinion,  one 
year  would  be  sxifficient  for  these  jimior  officers,  as  they  say,  to  keep 
m  touch  with  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  now  requires  two  years.  Would  you 
diange  l^at  law  ? 
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Gen.  KooBBS.  Yes,  sir,  I  would.  One  year  would  be  sufficient,  in 
my  opinion.  With  reference  to  the  former  theory  that  the  old  staff 
corps  did  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  line,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  that.  They  did  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  line.  The  old  bureaus^ 
in  opinion,  though  I  may  be  wrong  in  this,  but  this  is  my  private 
opinion,  that  they  were  independent  of  the  line  and  that  thev  were 
not  created  for  service  to  the  line.  In  my  opinion  all  of  the  staff  corps 
are  simply,  a'^  you  may  say,  servants  of  the  line.  We  are  created  for 
,  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  line.  That  is  what  we  are  for.  That  is 
the  one  thing  we  are  for,  to  supply  the  line,  and  we  do  it  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  In  my  opinion  the  staff  officers  can  keep  in  touch  with 
the  line.  For  instance,  this  shoe  man  I  spokeof  a  moment  ago,  the  hai> 
ne^  man,  possibly  the  textile  man,  I  would  suggest  that  they,  in  order 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  line,  that  it  is  not  nece^ary  tor  them  to  go 
out  in  command  of  troops,  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  line.  A  shoe  man,  if  I  could  have  my  way  about  it, 
would  be  sent  out  on  the^  field  maneuvers  and  be  in  camp,  and  move 
with  the  troops,  and  see  how  the  shoe^  that  he  was  responsible  for 
were  wearing,  and  in  that  way  he  would  get  all  the  touch  with  the 
troops  that  he  needed.  The  same  with  the  hameis  man,  he  would  go 
out,  be  ordered  out  on  these  maneuvers  with  the  troops,  and  he  would 
see  how  the  harness  wa^  wearing,  whether  it  was  a  suitable  kind  of 
harne«  for  the  Army,  and  if  it  was  not  he  would  know  how  to  coirect 
it  when  he  came  hack  from  these  maneuvers. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  as  I  have  stated  before,  I  think  the  * 
maneuvers  we  have  had  heretofore  have  not  been  of  a  nature  that 
educated  the  supply  officers.    They  have  been  maneuvers  with  fixed 
base?,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  supply  officer  has  never  had  any  education 
in  supply  of  troops  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  joint  maneuvers  of 
the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  organizations  ? 

Gen.  Rogers,  i  es,  sir;  any  maneuvers  we  have  had,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  there  was  one,  po^ibty,  over  in  the  Philinpine^  that  was  some- 
where near  being  a  maneuver  thut  might  help  the  supply  officer,  fuid 
we  had  a  little  maneuver  when  I  was  division  quartermaster  in  Tex^ 
City  under  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  in  which  we  had  movable  bases, 
but  it  was  a  very  small  affair,  a  small  division,  but  it  gave  the  supply 
officers  a  Httle  education.  At  the  maneuvers  they  had  at  West  Point, 
Kentucky,  and  in  Connecticut,  for  instance,  there  was  a  fixed  base, 
and  any  man  can  go  and  haul  supplies  from  a  fixed  base  and  deliver 
them  to  the  troops.  It  does  not  require  an  Army  officer  even  to  do 
that.  If  these  troops  had  been  moving  from  one  point  to  another 
daily,  as  they  should  have  been  in  order  to  instruct  supply  officers, 
then  the  supply  officer  would  have  to  learn  to  simulate  war  conditions, 
which  they  had  not  done  up  to  this  time.  My  recommendation  is 
that  in  these  maneuvers  the  supply  officers  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  sent  back  to  command  troops  in  order  to  get  in  touch  with  troops, 
but  the  supply  officers  should  be  assigned  to  duty  on  maneuvers  oi 
this  kind  and  learn  to  keep  in  touch  with  troops  in  their  capacity  as 
sunnly  officers. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  are  a  permanent  officer  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  ? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  permanent  officers  are  there  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  I 

Gen.  RoQEBS.  I  should  say  about  40.  The  colonels  and  most  of 
Qie  lieutenant  colonels  are  permanent  officers.  All  of  Uie  majors  and 
all  of  the  captains  are  detailed  and  all  of  the  second  lieutenants  are 
permanent;  the  second  lieutenants  used  to  be  pay  clerks; 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  furthra-  on  that  point  that  you 
desire  to  state  9 

Gen.  RooBBfl.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  on  the  detail 

system. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  section  31  of  the  proposed  bill  it  is  provided  that 
all  appointments  of  officers  below  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  shall 
hereafter  be  made,  and  so  fourth,  shall  be  commissioned  in  the  Infan- 
try, Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Medical  Corps,  band  leaders,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  the  officers 
who  have  appeared  before  this  committee,  for  instance  in  the  Signal 
Corps  and  in  the  Aircraft,  have  contended  that  the  officers  ought  to 
be  commissitmed  direct  into  those  corps,  and  then,  if  a  detail,  as  the 
chairman  has  suggested,  in  the  line  afterwards  was  found  to  be  a  ^ood 
thing,  all  well  and  good ;  but  that  if  they  get  hold  of  a  man  of  the  ri^ht 
character4ie  ought  to  be  commissioned  in  these  corps.  Do  you  think 
^at  ought  to  apply  to  the  Quarterm^ter  Corps  as  well  ? 

Gen.  KooERR.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference 
whether  they  were  actually  commissioned  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
The  main  thing  I  care  about  is  to  have  permanency.  The  only  ad- 
vantage with  reference  to  the  scheme  of  having  all  officers  made  line 
officers  would  be  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  officers  that  are  not 
suitable  in  the  staff  corps.  If  they  were  line  officers  detailed  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  if  I  did  not  think  they  would  make  good  as 
quiutermasters,  I  could  ask  that  they  be  transferred  back  to  the  line. 
That  is  the  only  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  of  having  officers  com- 
missioned in  the  line. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  I  understand,  one  of  the  things  we  desire  to 
guard  against  is  just  what  happened  when  we  got  into  this  war  with 
some  of  the  staff  corps.  The  officers  began  to  resign  and  left  to  go  out 
and  take  commissions  in  the*  line  where  they  had  a  chance  to  gain 
some  glory,  probably,  by  taking  part  in  the  real  activities  of  war,  and 
you  would  Irke  to  prevent  that,  if  possible  ? 

Gen.  RoGERA.  I  certainlv  would.  As  I  remember  it,  I  think  there 
were  83  quartermasters.  There  was  a  large  number  of  officers  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  transferred  in  a  body  from  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  of  course  it  crippled  us  very 
materially. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  that  is  beyond  question. 
The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  happened  in  practically  every  bui>- 
ply  department. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  just  one  matter  before  we  leave  this  ques- 
tion of  commissions.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  chairman  has  asked 
you  about  it  or  not,  but  it  is  one  of  our  big  problems,  that  is,  commis- 
sioning men  who  have  come  in  as  temporary  officers  from  civil  life 
and  got  commissions  as  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels, 
and  there  is  a  provision  in  this  proposed  bill  that  would  take  care  of 
these  men  by  giving  them  permanent  commissions  in  the  Une  over 
men  in  the  Regular  Army  perhaps.  What  do  you  think  about  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  om^^d  by  Google 
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Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  have  the  hill  worded  so  that  we 
could  take  into  the  Quartermaster  Conis  officers  that  had  made  good 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  during  this  war,  and  have  showed  by 
their  ahDity  that  they  were  supply  officers  and  especially  a  class  of 
officers  that  have  done  wonderful  work,  -the  old  quartermaster  ser- 
geants and  quartermaster  clerks  that  have  had  years  of  experience 
and  have  done  splendid  work  during  the  war.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  take  those  who  have  made  good,  and  a  majority  of  them  have, 
to  be  able  to  take  them  into  the  Quartermaster  Corps  as  officers,  not 
necessarily  as  officers  of  the  grade  they  have  worked  up  to. 

The  Ohairbcan.  That  is  the  point. 

Gen.  RooKSS.  That  would  have  to  be  determined,  the  grade  at 
which  they  would  be  taken  in. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  differentiate  between  a  man  who  was 
quartermaster  seigeant,  and  has  got  a  commission  during  the  war, 
and  the  man  who  came  in  from  civil  life;  for  instance,  a  wool  expert 
or  a  leather  expert,  or  something  of  that  sort,  who  has  got  a  conmiis- 
sion? 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  the  Quartermaster  Corps  we  tried,  I  tried,  and 
all  of  my  people  tried,  to  have  everybody  stand  on  his  ot;*ti  merit. 
There  is  no  class  distinction  at  all;  it  did  not  make  any  tlifference 
whether  he  was  a  quartermaster  seigeant  or  a  civilian.  I  want  the 
best  men  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  no  matter  what  their  previous 
condition  of  service  was. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  fix  any  age  limit  for  these  new  officers  1 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  you  have  a  bUl  in  which  the  age  umit  is  40  years.  I  think  that 
the  Chief  of  Staff  should  have  authority  to  waive  that  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional cases.  There  are  certain  officers  that  have  done  particu- 
larly good  work  during  the  war  and  would  be  efficient  officers  in  the 
service.  I  believe  that  the  general  a^e  limit  ought  to  be  kept  at  40 
years,  but  there  ought  to  be  authority  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  a  proviso  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  exceptional  cases;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  such  a  proviso  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  surest  it? 

Geh.  Rogers.  I  would  like  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  put  it  into  the  hearing  9 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  proviso  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  9  (a).  Provided  further j  That,  for  the  pmpoeee  of  oomputiug  the  age  limit 
within  which  ofHcere  now  holding,  or  perHoiia  wtio  nave  held  temporary  commiBaions 
flhall  be  eligible  for  permanent  appointment  to  the  original  vacancies  created  or  caused 
by  this  act,  any  8Ucn  officer  or  p^Bon  who  wa«40  years  or  overon  ApiilO,  1917,  and  who 
served  honorably  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Regular  Army  or  as  a  comuiisnoiied  officer 
National  Guard,  or  aa  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  in  the  te'inporary  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a  field  clerk,  Quartermaster  Corps,  or  as  a  civilian  employee,  Qnarter- 
master  ('orps.  prior  (o  and  since  April  fi,  1917,  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  (-f  one- 
half  in  the  number  of  years  and  fraction  th««of  of  such  services  from  the  ^e  of  such 
temporary  officer  or  person  April  6,  1917. 

There  are  certain  officers  that  have  done  splendid  work  in  the  sup- 
ply problem  during  this  war.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  simply  want  to 
take  care  of  them,  but  they  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment if  their  services  could  be  retained  as  officers.  r^r\nin\t> 
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Mr.  Olnst.  My  question  happens  to  be  along  the  same  line  as  Mr. 

McKenzie's.    I  woind  like  to  ask  how  many  officers  you  have  had,  so- 

caUed  civilian  officers  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  who  have  qualmed 

as,  perhaps,  wool  experts  and  leather  experts  and  you  are  retaining 

still  in  the  army,  approximately? 
T      Gen.  Rogers.  I  could  not  give  you  that,  sir,  but  there  are  a  number 

of  officers  that  I  want  to  retain  on  account  of  their  special  qu^ifica^ 

tions,  but  how  many  I  could  not  tell  you. 
I      .  Mr.  Olxet.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  remain 

in  the  service  ? 

Gen.  KooEBS.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  In  that  connection  it  brings  up  the 
auestion  of  pay.  I  am  having  great  difficulty  in  regaining  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  I  have  lost  three  of  the  very  best  officers  that  I 
have  had  during  the  war  because  their  pay  is  not  sufficient  to  induce 
I    them  to  remain  in  the  service. 

The  CbAiRMAN.    Were  they  r^ular  army  officers  I 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  highest  grade  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  grade  of  colonel,  sir.  I  have  lost  a  captain  of 
the  r^ular  service  the  other  day,  who  had  the  temporary  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  in  chai^^e  of  my  supply  division  in  France,  one  of 
our  most  responsible  positions,  perhaps,  and  because  he  was  such  a 
competent  officer,  one  of  my  other  officers,  who  was  a  subordinate  of 
I  his  during  the  war,  and  in  chaise  of  a  branch  under  him,  having 
found  out  what  a  capable  officer  he  was  made  an  offer  to  him  to  go 
as  his  assistant  in  civilian  life,  and  I  lost  him.  He  gave  him  a  salary 
of  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  year,  and  of  course  I  lost  him. 

Mr.  Olney.  lliere  are  so  many  civilians  who  are  still  young  at 
the  age  of  60.  Speaking  of  the  age  limit,  would  that  be  too  old  an 
^e  to  qualify  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  that  would  be  going  a  little  too  far. 

Mr.  Olney.  Where  would  you  place  the  limit  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  definite  statement. 
There  are  some  officers  who  are  45,  and  there  may  be  some  that  are 
as  old  as  50.    It  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  thS  man. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  a  man  is  appointed  when  he  is  60,  at 
64  he  would  have  to  be  permanently  put  on  tiie  retired  list? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  Dr.  Osier  did. 
I  would  rather  leave  that  out. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  might  ask  a  Question  pertinent  to  this  bill.  You 
stated  this  morning  that  Gen.  Pershing  cabled  for  your  services, 
I  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  say  to  you  from  what  I  know  of  you 
.  more  from  reading  than  from  personal  ac<iuaintance,  that  I  tmnk 
I  Gen.  Pershing  used  good  judgment  in  doing  that  very  thin^,  but 
the  question  I  want  to  ask  is  whether  you  know  whether  or  not  Gen. 
Pershing  while  he  exercised  that  privilege  of  asking  that  certain 
officers  be  sent  over  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise,  also  exercised  the 
other  end  of  the  privilege  by  requesting  that  certain  officers  be  not 
sent  over. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  some  be  sent  back. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  we  know  that  some  of  them  were  sent 
back. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question,  if  you 
don't  mind. 
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.  Mr.  McKenzie.  I  don't  want  to  embarrass  you,  of  course,  but,  of 
course,  it  has  been  a  question  of  considerable  discussion  particularly 
in  connection  with  certain  officers  just  where  the  reeponsibilitj 
rested  for  what  happened,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  able  to  throv 
some  light  upon  it,  out  I  would  not  embfurass  you. 

Gen.  RooEBS.  If  you  don't  mind  I  woiUd  rather  not  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  War  Department  send  you  over  immedi- 
ately when  Gen.  Pershing  asked  that  you  be  sent  over  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  You  are  asking  me  some  very  embarrassing  ques- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  you,  and  I  will  with-- 
draw  the  question;  but  I  can  say  that  I  heard  you  were  sent  for 
quite  a  number  of  times  before  you  were  really  sent  over.  That 
much  can  go  into  the  record,  but  I  do  not  push  the  other  question. 

Gen.  Rogers.  My  reply  would  involve  not  necessarily  a  criticism, 
but  expressing  an  opinion  with  reference  to  my  superior  officers 
which  j  would  rather  not  mention. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  press  the  question. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  do  not  ouite  understand  the  service  of  supply  in 
France.    I  have  in  mind  what  you  stated  this  mcnuing. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  was  going  to  bring  that  up  in  just  a  moment. 
I  think  possibly  I  misunderstood  the  question.  You  mean  in  regard 
to  the  service  of  suppler  operating? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes;  in  relation  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  for 
instance  1 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  possibly  1  gave  a  wrong  impression  in  my 
testimony  this  morning.  I  should  Tike  to  change  that  impression. 
Under  the  field  service  regulations  it  requires  that  the  lines  of  com- 
munications be  established  in  the  zone  of  operations.  The  service 
of  supply — iix&  name  was  changed  two  or  three  times— it  was  called 
the  line  of  communications  at  one  time,  but  any  way  it  ffiled  what 
was  required  by  the  field  service  regulations,  and  as  such  it  was  an 
operating  agency.  '1  would  like  to  correct  the  impres^on  I  gave 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Sanford.  What  was  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  of  which  you 
are  the  head  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  was  part  of  tins  operating 
agency.  We  handled  the  supplies  that  pertamed  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  more  coordination  and  inter-relation  in 
France  between  the  supply  corps  and  the  combat  troops  than  you 
ever  had  in  this  country.   Ts  that  right  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  whatever  bill  this  committee  may  report  out 
there  ought  to  be  such  lan^age  somewhere  in  the  bill  that  there 
shall  bo  absolute  coordination  oetweeii  the  General  Staff  and  the 
supply  corps. 

Gen.  Rogers.  T  hope  you  will  arrange  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Did  the  service  of  supply  have  a  large  personnel 
operating  directly  with  it  out^de  of  the  Quartermaster  Cori»,  work- 
ing on  Quartermaster  subjects  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  tlo  not  quite  get  that,  sir. 
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,  Mr.  Sanford.  Did  the  Quartermaster  Corps  have  a  persomiel  of  its 
own;  did  the  service  of  supply  have  a  personnel  of  its  own  outside  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  lor  instance,  woridng  on  Quartermaster's 
Work) 

Gen.  Rooi^.  Not  exactly.  The  service  of  supply  under  the  field 
service  regulations  coordinated  and  operated  the  different  serviceSf 
such  as  the  Engineer  Corps,  the  Transport  Service,  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Service,  and  the  Army  Transport  Service,  the  Medical  Corps, 
the  Signal  Corps,  Uie  Air  S^vice  and  all  of  these  service. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Did  they  have  a  personnel  outside  of  this  service 
of  its  own  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  an  officer  in  command,  and  then 
he  had  his  staff  and  organization  to  do  the  coordinating  and 
operating. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Enlisted  men,  clerks,  and  so  forth  3 
The  Chaibhan.  It  was  necessary  to  handle  such  a  lai^e  force  over 
there;  no  one  man  could  have  done  it  all.   He  had  to  have  a  large 
corps  of  assistants  to  handle  that  very  work  of  coordinating. 

Gen.  RoQEBS.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  was  not  necessary. 
I  was  trying  to  get  the  effect  of  what  the  organization  known  as  the 
S.  O.  S.  really  was,  and  my  inquiry  was  directed  to  whether  there 
was  a  different  service  from  the  organization,  separate  £rom  it  and 
coordinating.    You  have  fully  answered  my  question. 

Gen.  Rogers.  A  separate  organization. 

"iSi.  Olnet.  You  spoke  of  salvaging  Army  materials.  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  public  sale  of  surpms  Army  stores  through  the 
post  offices,  and  so  forth  1 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  one  of  my  duties. 

Mr.  Olnet.  Were  you  influenced  in  that  matter  by  public  opinion 
expressed  in  the  press,  popular  clamor  for  sales  of  this  sort,  or  had 
you  endeavored  to  dispose  of  that  surplus  supply  of  Army  goods? 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  only  sells  surplus 
property  in  a  manner  that  will  produce  the  most  monev  for  it.  The 
economic  feature  is  not  handled  by  the  Annv  at  all.  All  of  our 
instructions  pertaining  thereto  come  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
that  is  a  civilian  part,  and  the  selling  of  surplus  stores  m  these  Army 
Quartermaster's  retail  stores,  as  we  have  called  them,  that  has  aU 
been  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  director  of  sales, 
who  is  a  civilian,  and  we  simply  sell  those  stores  under  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  In  other  words,  the  Army  does  not  go  mto 
the  economic  feature  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Olney.  Have  the  sales  been  generally  satisfactoty,  dollar  for 
doUar? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  had  a  report  about  two  days  ago  that  we  had 
to  close  a  store,  t  think  we  had  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.'s  store, 
that  they  abandoned:  the  store  closed  because  we  could  not  get 
enough  motor  transportation  to  bring  in  the  stores  at  night  to 
replace  those  exhausted  during  the  day,  and  I  think  it  was  reported 
to  me  that  there  were  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  people 
who  were  collected  at  Van  Buren  and  State  Streets  in  Chicago  trymg 
to  get  into  this  store  to  get  the  stores. 
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The  Chairman.  Under  the  old  system  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
had  chaise  of  the  moter  truck  transportation? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  had  charge  of  it,  would  you  hare  been 
able  to  get  enough  motor  trucls  to  move  those  stores  £hat  the  people 
bought r 

Gen.  RooEBS.  The  stores  would  not  have  been  closed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Right  on  that  point,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  state' 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  large  number  of  motor  trucks  at  Holabird, 
Md.,  being  left  oUt  in  the  open,  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  pressure, 
has  been  brought  to  have  them  disposed  of  in  some  manner.  I 
understand  that  within  the  past  few  days  several  trainloads  of 
motor  cars  from  Holabird,  Md.,  have  been  deUvered  to  Cunp 
Grant,  111.,  and  there  would  not  be  any  connection  in  the  delivery 
of  those  motor  cars  from  Holabird,  Md.,  to  Camp  Grant,  with  tM 
supply  of  that  store  in  Chicago? 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  not  under  my  jurisdiction  at  all.  The  officer 
that  I  have  in  charge  of  those  sales  of  stores  in  Chicago,  who  has  His 
own  supply  officer,  informed  me  that  after  repeatea  efforts  on  his 
part  to  secure  trucks  that  he  had  finally  by  closing  the  store  for 
twenty-four  hours  been  enabled  to  get  trucks  to  move  the  stores  to 
the  store  so  he  could  open  again. 

Mr.  Mckenzie.  Of  course,  i  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
at  Camp  Grant  they  had  sufficient  motor  trucks  to  handle  that.  If 
thev  were  shipping  more  out  there  I  could  not  understand  it. 

^he  Chairman.  The  officers  of  the  Motor  Transports  Service 
could  inform  Mr.  McKenzie. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  should  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  told  Mr.  Olney  that  your  corps  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  economic  feature  of  these  sales. 
Gen.  Rooebs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  had  first,  however,  dedared  the  surplus  before 

the  director  of  sales  sold  anything? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes.  sir.  * 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  determining  what  is  surplus,  is  that  done  by  your 
corps? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Who  does  determine  it? 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Sanford.  How  do  you  know  anything  about  it? 
■  Gen.  Rogers.  They  furnish  us  with  requirements  for  the  Army,  the 
strength  of  it — the  number  of  men  they  report  to  us — and  then  it 
is  my  duty  based  on  the  figures  furnislied  to  me  by  the  Genera!  Staff, 
to  declare  surplus,  depending  upon  the  class  of  supptira.  We  get  our 
figures  from  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  figures  as  to  the  number  of  men  to  be  supplied  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  figures  as  to  the  number  of  men  to  be  suppUed 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  of  reserve  to  be  kept  on 
hand  for  tiie  Army,  what  ever  they  declare  to  be  the  reserve. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Do  they  go  into  the  details  of  the  reserve  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir.  They  tell  me  the  number  of  men  to  hold 
supplies  for  in  reserve,  either  a  million  men  or  a  million  and  a  half  men, 
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whaterer  they  determine,  and  based  on,  these  figures,  then  I  am  auth- 
orized to  us©  my  jud^ent  whether  the  supplies,  depending  upon 
whether  they  are  Derivable  or  not,  should  be  kept. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  Then  you  report  back  to  the  General  Staff  what 
there  is  of  surplus  beyond  that? 

Gen.  RoGEBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr..SANPORD.  And  they  offer  that  for  sale  if  Uiey  wish  to  3 
Gen.  KooERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Olney.  Do  you  consider  too,  the  question  of  wholesale  demand 
as  beingapt  to  disturb  equitable  business  conditions? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  I  do  not  consider  that  as  a 
matter  that  the  Army  should  go  into. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  t£e  ration  of  the  soldier  is  known? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  know  just  how  many  pounds  or  tons 
of  each  commodity  will  he  required  because  you  t^re  so  much  per 
man? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  detail  that  can  be  easily  worked  out  in 

the  department? 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  ration,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  fixed  by  the  President 
imder  authority  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  chaise  in  the 
rations  for  some  years? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  t 

Gen  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  quite  a  material  change  in  France  dur- 

the  war. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  General  Perishing  asked  me  for  a  recom- 
mendation in  r^ard  to  issuing  tobacco  to  the  troops.  I  recommended 
and  notwithstanding  that  I  am  not  a  tobacco  user  myself ,  after  mak- 
ing a  careful  investigation  and  finding  that  approximately  95  per  cent 
of  the  men  of  the  Army  in  France  used  tobacco  in  one  form  or  another, 
— on  the  strength  of  that  investigation  I  made  a  very  strong  recom- 
mendation to  General  Pershing  that  tobacco  be  issued  to  troops  in 
limited  quantities  as  a  part  of  the  ration.  The  same  was  true  of 
candy.  I  recommended  that  a  pound  and  a  half  per  month  bo  issued. 
It  was  half  a  pound  of  candy  every  ten  days  that  I  i*ecommended  to  be 
issued  to  solcliers  while  they  were  on  dutv  in  France  or  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  ordinary  ration  with  regard  to  bread  and 
meat  and  v<^etables  has  not  been  materially  changed  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Notmaterially,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  went  into  that 
very  carefully  in  Franco,  and  we  did  change  it  slightly.  We  had 
experts  from  the  Chief  Sui^eon's  office  working  with  quartermasters, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  investigations  over  there  we  made  some  slight 
changes  in  the  ration  so  as  to  get  the  very  best  ration  we  could  pos- 
sibly get  for  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  changes  also  made  for  the  benefit  of 
troops  who  were  in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that.  This  is  simply  what 
I  know  about  what  we  had  in  France.  We  had  .our  oim  rations 
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Tbe  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  were  funushing  rations  to  the  men 

over  here  right  along. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  what  thev  did  over  here.  We  handled 
matters  in  our  way  over  there  in  some  things.  I  had  experts  in  my 
corps  working  with  the  experts  of  the  chief  sui^eon,  and  we  adopted 
the  very  beat  ration  for  the  troops.  There  were  also  one  or  two 
changes  made  in  regard  to  what  we  call  the  reserve  ration,  so  as  to 
g^ve  the  trooi>s  the  very  best  we  could  provide  to  the  men  in  ihe 
trenches  and  in  the  fightins  zone.  I^vious  to  the  war  we  had  a 
reserve  ration  of  bacon  and  hard  bread.  The  facilities  for  cooking  of 
bacon  were  not  very  good  in  the  trenches,  so  I  recommended,  and  it 
was  approved  by  tKe  commander  in  chief,  that  we  have  cooked  food. 
In  otner  words,  we  substituted  a  canned  corned  beef  in  place  of 
uncooked  bacon,  and  then  in  place  of  hard  bread  in  what  we  call 
paper  cartons  we  substituted  a  tin  carton  for  it,  so  when  the  men 
were  up  in  the  trenches  and  they  were  gassed^  for  instance,  they  had 
tiiis  cooked  ration  with  them  to  eat  at  any  tmie,  and  they  also  had 
this  hsrd  bread  in  the  tin  container  that  me  gas  would  not  affect. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want — the  reserve  ration. 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  the  men  carried  on  their  backs? 

The  Chairman.  They  also  had  emergency  rations  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Emei^ency  rations  that  they  produced  in  the 
United  States  did  not  get  over  there  in  time  to  be  used.    I  think, 

f)ossibly,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  thinkit^  of  the  ration  that  we  estab- 
ished  over  there  Uiat  was  called  the  trench  iration  that  I  had  put  up — 
25  rations  in  a  galvanized  iron  container,  and  containing  instanta- 
neous coffee  and  other  things  that  the  men  could  use  out  in  ihe 
trenches.  Those  25  rations  were  put  up  in  a  galvanized-iron  box 
and  were  carried  out  in  the  trenches,  and  in  case  the  oi^anizationa 
were  gassed  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  take  an  ax  and  open  the  con- 
tainers and  thus  they  had  food  not  affected  by  gas. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  told  that  the  men  got  a  ration  which  was 
known  as  an  emergency  ration,  which  was  not  to  be  opened — the 
container  was  not  to  be  opened — except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

Gen.  Rooeks.  That  was  these  25  rations  to  a  case  that  I  h&fe  just 
referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  told  that  because  some  of  the  men  thought 
that  the  emergency  had  arisen  when  they  ought  to  open  the  case  and 
eat  some  of  the  food,  they  were  put  under  arrest  and  were  punished. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  some  talk  of  that  kind  when  I  was  over 
in  France. 

Gen.  Rogers'.  We  furnished  those  25  rations  to  the  case  so  that 
thev  might  be  distributed  along  the  trenches  in  case  of  a  gas  attack, 
ana  in  case  they  could  not  get  rations  when  in  action.  In  action  it 
is  hard  to  get  rations  up  except  at  night,  and  in  case  of  any  emergency 
these  cases  were  along  the  trenches,  and  they  could  cut  them  open. 
They  were  furnished  solidified  alcohol  to  cook  these  rations  in  the 
trenche.*?,  so  they  would  not  make  any  smoke  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  figure  out  the  cost  per  ration  per  man  in 
France? 


Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir,  wo  did. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  itf 
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Gen.  RooEBS.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  was  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  ration  over  here  now)  I  think  it 
iras  56  cents  the  last  I  heard. 

Mr.  Olney.  Will  you  hare  that  put  in  the  record|  the  cost  of  the 
ration  in  France  ? 

Gen.  RooEBS.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  hostilities;  yes,  sir.  It 
was  from  53  cents  to  58  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  was  about  23  cents  five  or  six  years  ago, 
and  I  know  it  has  more  than  doubled. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  increase  is  since  1908.  The 
ration  has  increased  in  cost  158  per  cent  in  11  years. 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  figuring  the  surplus  of  supplies,  you  said  the 
General  Staff  gave  you  the  number  of  men  to  be  rationed  1 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  For  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  They  gave  me  the  number  of  men  for  the  fiscal  year, 
and  then  they  gave  me  the  number  of  men  for  whom  I  would  be 
required  to  keep  a  food  supply  and  the  supplies  in  reserve,  clothing 
and  equipage,  etc. 

Mr.  Sanford.  What  number  of  men  did  they  give  you  for  the  fiscal 
year  coming? 

Gen.  Rogers.  For  the  1920  fiscal  year  I  would  have  to  ask  Col. 
Hannay.  They  change  that  so  oft«n  I  will  call  on  Col.  Hannay  for 
that.  It  was  500,000  men  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  1,000,000 
men  for  reserve.  Five  hundred  thousand  for  all  supplies,  and  the 
1,000,000  men  of  course  we  would  not  keep  food  supplies  for  them, 
but  would  keep  clothing  an<l  equipment  for  the  1,000,000  men  in 
addition  to  the  500,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  in  passing  the  appropriation  bill  for  1920 
fixed  the  number  of  men  at  an  average  of  325, 000  for  the  year.  How 
did  they  come  to  ask  for  500,000  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  any  change  made  in  the  order  after  Con- 
gress had  acted  ? 

Gen. Rogers.  No  change,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  The  original  bill  that  came  here  provided  for  an 
average  army  of  500,000;  Congress  cut  that  down  to  325,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  made  an  appropriation  in  accordance  with 
legislation  for  an  army  of  325,000  men,  so  if  you  are  holding  reserves 
for  an  army  of  500,000  men,  it  ^  a  good  thing  for  this  committee  to 
know  when  the  next  appropriation  bill  comes  up.  That  is  all.  I  am 
glad  to  get  the  information. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  are  holding  the  reserve  in  addition  to  these 
500,000  for  1,000,000  men  in  the  way  of  clothing.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  wise  provision  so  far  as  clothing  and  things  that  take  more  time 
to  manufacture  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  fully.  One  of  the  difficulties  that 
we  had  in  the  past  was  the  fact  that  we  never  had  reserve  supplies  for 
the  Army  that  might  be  called  into  action  in  war.  We  did  have  some 
reserve,  of  course,  but  for  such  a  force  as  would  be  called  in  case  of 
war,  I  do  not  think  we  ever  had. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  do  not  speak  with  reference  to  the  reserve  for 
food  suppliffl  9 
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The  Chairman.  No.   I  think  blankets,  clothing  and  so  on,  i3  what 

the  General  refers  to. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  mean  auppUes  for  the  500,000.  I  imderstand,  tJxat 
is  food  supplies  as  well  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  curious  to  know  where  these  supplies  are  kept 
and  what  force  takes  care  of  them;  your  own  force? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  presume  in  taking  care  of  equipment,  blankets,  and 
clothing  for  the  1,000,000  men,  it  takes  a  very  substantial  force  to 
properly  take  care  of  them  so  they  do  not  deteriorate? 

Gen.  KoGERs.  We  have  to  have  a  lai^  force  not  only  to  take  care 
of  supplies  in  reserve,  but  also  at  the  present  time  we  are  taking  care 
of  the  large  surplus  that  we  are  gradually  disposing  of  and  that  we 
hope  to  reduce. 

Mr.  Miller.  Where  are  those  supplies  mostly  kept? 

Gen.  Rogers.  All  over  the  Unitea  States,  but  the  bulk  will  be  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  South  Brookljm  base,  Philadelphia, 
Jeffersonville,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  San 
Francisco,  and  Chicago.  They  are  the  principal  places.  Then  there 
are  the  three  reserve  depots. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  are  properly  taken  care  of? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  intend  that  they  shall  be  properly  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  responsibility  Is  yours  to  see  that  they  are  taken 
care  of  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yea,  sir.  I  would  like  to  be  clearly  understood  in 
r^ard  to  the  500,000  men.  Of  course,  you  understand  we  do  not 
expend  any  appropriation  that  is  authorized  by  your  committee  to 
buy  food  supplies  or  anything  of  the  kmd  for  that  number  of  men. 
We  only  buy  that  as  needed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  understands. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Wc  have  reserve  clothing  and  equipment,  but  not 
food.  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
regard  to  my  policy  of  keeping  a  reserve  with  reference  to  clothing  and 
manufactured  articles.  In  commodities  that  are  manufactured  I 
try  to  follow  the  policy  that  we  want  to  kefp  enough  in  stock  to  last 
for  an  army  of  1 ,000,000  men,  or  whatever  we  are  notified  to  keep  by 
the  General  Staff  until  such  time  as  we  can  produce  in  the  future,  and 
the  same  way  in  ordinary  and  commercial  articles  we  only  keep  such 
quantities  of  buckets  and  brooms,  and  things  that  we  can  buy  in 
ordinary  commercial  activities  in  sufficient  quantities  until  we  can  go 
into  the  market  in  case  of  war  and  reproduce  that  supply.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  keeping  a  reserve  of  anything  that  we  should  not 
keep. 

The  Chairman.  Your  principal  reserve,  I  take  it,  is  cloth  and 
clothing. 

Gen.  noGERs.  And  vehicles  and  shoes,  things  that  would  take  some 
time  to  go  into  the  market  and  produce. 

Mr.  Dent.  1  would  like  to  ask  you  if  in  executing  this  plan  to  sell 
surplus  war  material,  there  has  been  any  instance  where  there  has  been, 
any  appreciable  effect  on  the  market. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  only  one  1  think  of  right  now  is  I  had  a  report 
day  before  yesterday  in  regard  to  canned  bacon.  I  think  we  are  re- 
ducing the  price  of  canned  oacon.  The  first  price  that  we  made  on  a 
12-pound  can  of  bacon  was  $4.15.    Then  the  packers  CQQimenf^d  to 
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reduce  their  price  until  I  think  the  last  price  that  the  packers  made 
they  came  down  to  $3  for  the  same  article,  and  we  have  now  placed, 
I  happen  to  know,  a  million  pounds  of  this  canned  bacon  on  sale  in 
New  York  City  at  $2.75.    There  is  a  reduction  from  $4.15  to  $2,75. 

The  Chaikman.  The  reduction  was  made  by  the  packers  as  the 
result  of  your  putting  the  canned  bacon  on  the  market. 

Gen.  RooEBs.  That  is  what  we  supposed;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  When  you  began  to  sell  at  $4.15,  you  were  not 
selling  at  a  loss? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  we  did  make  a  reduction  from  the  cost.  The 
policy  of  the  Secretary  of  War  has  been  to  authorize  the  Director  of 

Sales  who  is  a  civilian,  and  it  was  a  civilian  organization,  as  you  know, 
to  make  the  prices  about  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  start  with.  Then 
if  the  producers  met  that  price  we  make  our  price  lower. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  What  was  the  packers'  price  of  the  bacon,  that  you 
spoke  of  a  moment  ago,  when  they  put  it  on  the  market? 

Gen.  RooEBS.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  I  can  find  out.  Would 
you  like  me  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

NoTi. — 1.  The  firet  knowledge  at  hand  in  the  surplus  .property  bTanch  r^iarding 
attempt  of  the  packeni  to  undersell  the  Government  on  packing-bouse  products,  par- 
ticularly canned  baron,  12-pouDd  cans,  was  a  wire  received  from  the  mayor  of  Bufralo, 
N.  Y.,  dated  September  25,  who  had  purchased  e^ht  carloadsof  bacon  at  $4.15  per 
can  f.  o.  b.  New  York  ('ity.   The  mayxir  states: 

"Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.  offer  Army  bacon  in  12-pound  tins  at  $2.40  per  can,  and 
our  rustomera  tell  us  they  will  not  pay  our  price  when  they  ran  buy  it  in  chain  stores 
for  $4.15.    Army  bacon  we  have  has  been  packed  by  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co. " 

2.  In  renranse  to  this  letter,  this  office  recommended  to  director  of  sales,  and 
feconunendation  was  approved,  that  the  price  of  canned  bacon  be  reduced  from  $4.15 
to  $3.50.   The  mayor  of  Buffalo  was  ho  advised. 

3.  Under  date  of  September  29,  the  mayor  of  Buf^o  aeain  advised  by  wire: 
"Price  of  Army  bacon  in  12-pound  tins  has  been  reduced  to-dayand  it  is  now  selling 

for  $3.75  per  tin  in  retail  stores  in  Buffalo.  After  War  Department  reduced  our  price 
to  $3.50  per  tin  we  put  same  on  sale  at  $4  on  account  of  freight  and  overhead.  We  can 
not  meet  the  price  it  is  now  selling  for  in  the  local  stores,  and  a  further  reduction  by 
the  War  Department  will  be  necessarj'  if  we  sell  the  eight  cars  of  bacon  which  we  now 
have.  We  are  to-day  mailing  you  copy  of  letter  from  Swift  &  Co.,  quoting  us  $3.50 
per  tin,  delivered  at  uiy  of  our  stations  in  BuIEbIo.  Please  advise  immediately  your 
decision  in  matter. " 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  above-quoted  wire  and  acting  upon  telephonic  advice  frbm 
Chicago,  further  reduction,  was  reconunended  by  this  office  from  $3.50  to  $2.75  per 
tin.  This  based  on  the  fact  that  approximately  50,000,000  pounds  of  this  product  on 
hand  surplus  and  inspection  reports  revealed  the  fact  that  same  was  deteriorating. 
Since  that  time  no  further  attempt  by  packers  to  reduce  prices  has  been  reported  to 
4his  office. 

5.  Frozen  beef:  The  surplus  property  branch  has  23,000,000  pounds  of  surplus 
beef,  treak  ftozen.  It  was  offered  for  sale  to  municipalities  at  16}  cents  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  cars  any  city.  At  the  same  time.  Swift  &  Co.  was  offering  beef  at  $16.60  per 
hundred.  Later,  in  conference  with  the  Department  of  Justice  fair  price  committee, 
it  was  agreed  to  sell  this  product  at  15  cents  per  pound  under  the  same  conditions  as 
above.  One  car  at  this  price  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and  zone  supply  officer  that 
point  now  advises  that  local  packing  houses,  particularly  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  offer- 
ing fresh-frozen  western  meat  at  12  cents  per  pound.  He  recommends  reduction  in 
Anny  price,  and  same  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  It  would  only  give  point  to  what  you  have  said  as 
to  how  much  they  reduced. 

Gren.  Rogers.  You  mean  to  obtain  the  packers'  price  of  a  12- 
pound  tin  of  bacon  and  make  a  comparison  with  the  $4.15. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  condition 
happened  only  in  one  city  where  you  were  selling  supphes. 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  is  bemg  hancfled  by  the  depot  supply  officer  in 
New  York  Gty,  and  accormng  to  my  recollection^  $|i^£^}C9(>@l|^'^o 
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is  where  this  particular  ease  occurred.  I  think  Swift  &  Co.  are  (he 
packers  who  handled  this  particular  lot. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  long  will  bacon  keep  in  good  condition  to 
be  used  as  food  when  canned  t 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  call  one  of  my  experts  in  that 
line.  Col.  Davis  is  a  graduate  of  the  training  tnat  we  have  g^ven 
our  officers  in  tiiat  class  of  products.   I  prefer  to  get  lus  opinion. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  will  bacon  keep  in  cans  so  it  is  edible  ? 

CoL  Davis.  Theoretically,  it  will  keep  indefinitely — ^for  four,  five, 
or  six  years.  Practically,  it  depends  altogether  on  so  many  con- 
ditions that  enter  into  the  packing  process  that  you  can  not  lay 
down  any  definite  time.  We  call  for  a  guaranty  that  all  canned 
meats  shall  remain  good  a  year  and  they  are  reclaimable  from  the 
packer  if  deterioration  is  discovered  within  a  year's  time;  but,  due 
to  the  fact  that  duringthe  war  our  tin  got  so  poor — there  was  so  much 
demand  for  steel  ana  everything  that  went  into  the  make-up  of  the 
can— that  the  cans  were  very  poor  compared  to  Uiose  we  used  in 
previous  years;  and,  similarly,  due  to  the  fact  that  such  an  enormous 
C[uantity  of  bacon  was  packed  in  such  a  short  time  that  we  are  find- 
ing that  a  great  many  of  the  supposedly  hermetically  sealed  cans 
of  the  12-pound  bacon  are  not  actually  air-tight  to-day.  If  they 
were,  if  the  bacon  was  perfectly  sweet  and  packed  in  Al  cans  and 
kept  absolutely  hermetically  sealed,  the  bacon  would  be  as  good 
four  or  five  or  seven  years  hence  as  the  day  it  was  put  up.  But  due 
to  the  conditions  I  spoke  of — the  hiury  and  stress,  and  the  use  of 
poor  material — the  canned  bacon  is  not  keepinji;  as  we  expected  it 
would,  and  for  that  reason  the  canned  bacon  is  being  disposed  of 
now  as  rapidly  as  we  can  get  rid  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  you  are  selling  it  off  ? 

Col.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  ends  of  the  can  blow  in  the  case  of  bacon 
when  the  air  enters  ? 
Col.  Davis.  Not  ordinarily. 

The  Chairman.  In  canned  vegetables  and  canned  fruits  the  ends 
blow,  swell  out. 

Col.  Davis.  That  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes,  either  to  fermenta- 
tion in  the  can,  which,  of  course,  causes  a  deterioration  of  the  goods 
and  makes  it  unfit  for  consumption,  and  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  with  the  new  process  of  canning,  what  are  called  the  sanitary 
cans,  there  is  a  iittle  air  cushion  in  there.  In  the  old  days  the  can 
was  filled  and  a  hole  put  in  the  top  and  the  can  was  processed  while 
the  contents  were  hot,  a  little  drop  of  solder  being  put  on  top.  That 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  acid,  and  air  got  into  the  can.  Then 
this  modern  process  of  sanitary  canning  was  developed  and  the 
contents  of  the  can  was  filled  to  leave  a  certain  little  air  cushion^ 
estimated  to  be  so  much.  That  was  then  sealed  and  the  processing 
went  on  after  that,  and  that  air  cushion  was  left  there  sufficiently 
large  so  that  in  the  heating  process  of  sterilization  that  cushion 
would  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  expansion  that  occurs  in  there; 
so  you  can  understand  that  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  ^et  that  air 
cushion  exactly  the  same.  The  consequences  are  that  in  many  of 
the  sanitary  cans  you  get  a  bulging  because  the  air  cushion  was 
left  too  large  or  too  small  and  you  got  a  bulged  can,  and  yet  no  de- 
terioration, has  gone  on.  ] 
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The  Chaieman.  You  found,  then,  that  the  poor  quality  of  tin 
used  on  the  canned  goods  caused  the  cans  to  deteriorate  ? 

CoL  Datis.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  loss  incident  to  the 
poor  quality  of  the  tins.  You  can  understand  with  an  acid  content 
>  like  tomatoes  and  anything  of  that  nature,  as  soon  as  acid  or  a 
fruit,  for  instance,  strikes  the  iron  or  steel  in  the  can,  it  goes  through 
the  tin,  and  you  at  once  get  a  chemical  action  in  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  it  was  stated  when  the  question  came 
up  of  the  sale  of  surplus  bacon  and  canned  meat,  the  packers  came  to 
Washington  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  War  about 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  put  on  the  market.  I  do  not  say  they 
came  here  to  dictate  but  came  down  here  to  talk  the  matter  over. 
Tou  do  not  assume  that  our  putting  this  bacon  on  the  market  in 
New  York  has  caused  the  packers  to  bring  down  the  price  of  bacon 
all  over  the  country.    That  is  not  your  contention? 

Col.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  to  illustrate  how  little 
the  packers  have  been  hurt  even  by  the  sale  of  this  product,  if  I 
I      remember  correctly,  the  high  water  mark  of  live  hogs  was  about  $23 
a  hundred,  and  I  picked  up  a  paper  last  night  and  I  noticed  the 
average  price  in  Chicago  was  something  like  $16  a  hundred.    So  it  is 
very  evident  that  even  if  they  have  been  coming  down  a  tittle  on 
I     the  price  of  canned  bacon  tihey  have  been  protecting  themselves 
I      Against  any  particularly  serious  loss  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  nas  got  a 'little  of  this  stuff  to  sell. 

Col.  Da  VIS  1  The  amount  we  have  in  stock  of  any  one  of  these 
things  amounts  to  very  little  compared  with  the  total  demand  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  General,  if  you  will  continue. 
Gen.  KoGERs.  I  am  reader  to  answer  any  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  these  four  officers  with  me,  and  I  suggested  this  morning,  if 
vou  could  call  on  Col.  Daly,  I  think  he  would  give  the  committee  a 
better  idea  of  the  old  organization,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  how 
it  was  manipulated  in  tne  early  part  of  the  war  and  chai^red  than  I 
could  possihlv  give  you  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  not  in  this 
countiy.    Col.  Davis  was  originally  a  cavalry  officer  and  was  in  the 
subsistence  service  before  the  consolidation  of  1912,  and  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  depots  and  in  handling  supplies  to  troops. 
Col.  Wood  has  been  a  cavalry  officer,  also  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  for  21  years,  and  served  in  the  field.   I  would  like  very  much  if 
I     the  committee  could  spare  the  time  for  you  to  qu^tion  these  officers 
I     who  are  experienced  supply  officers,  having  actually  supplied  troops 
!      in  the  field,  as  you  may  think  that  I  am  possibly  prejudiced,  as  I  said 
j      before,  in  regard  to  my  contention.    I  would  like  to  have  you  get 
I      their  views  of  the  present  organization  and  what  they  think  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory  and  efficient  organization  for' the  service  in 
the  future. 

L        Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  General  one  question  on 
'     that  point  before  he  leaves  the  stand.   You  were  in  chaige  of  quarter- 
I     masters  and  supplies  in  France,  as  you  testified  this  morning. 
'        Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  One  thing  we  are  all  interested  in  knowing,  and 
which  verifies  your  position,  perhaps,  was  there  any  difficulty  or  was 
there  any  break-down  in  the  getting  of  food  supplies  to  pur  Army 
vhen  they  were  in  the  real  fighting  zone,  in  battle^9'''^^^^*^^'-'*^8^^ 
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'  Gen.  RooEBs.  I  have  yet  to  hear,  Mr.  McKenzie,  of  it.  I  do  no^ 
say  this  as  coming  only  from  myself,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
complaint  from  a  soldier  or  an  officer  who  served  in  France,  of 
their  not  being  able  to  get  all  the  food  that  they  needed  and  all  of 
the  clothing  that  thoy  needed  while  the  Armv  was  in  France.  There 
were  certain  times  when  there  was  an  oifensive  on  when  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  our  field  trains  to  keep  up  with  the  troops. 
Our  troops  went  so  fast  that  the  field  trains  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  men,  but  the  supplies  were  at  the  front  and  it  was  simply  a 
question  of  the  supply  train  keepii^  up  to  Uie  troops.  Th&t  is 
something  no  armr  in  the  world  can  prevent.  The  supplies  were 
in  France  but  c^uld  not  move  as  fast  as  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Once  in  a  while  your  rolling  kitchen  got  struck 
by  a  piece  of  shell  and  was  shattered.  That,  of  course,  would  be 
a  temporary  loss  of  food  for  the  men,  but  they  never  grumbled 
when  such  a  condition  occurred,  I  am  told. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  be  very  glad  .to  have  the  committee  ask 
any  of  the  enlisted  men  whether  they  thought  there  was  any  fall 
down  in  the  food  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  did  tell  me  there  was  not  enough 
variety.  It  was  coffee  and  slum  one  day,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
slum  and  coffee. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Maybe  they  didn't  have  trained  cooks. 

Mr.  Dent.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  were  over 
there,  some  13  members  of  the  committee,  the  only  complaint  that 
I  received  was  an  anonymous  letter  that  I  received  over  there  in 
regard  to  the  food  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  I  wul  s^  a  very  few  men  complained  that  there 
was  not  enou^  variety.  J^hen  I  would  ask  men  in  the  same  com- 
pany how  they  felt  about  it  and  they  said  th^  had  plenty. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  will  make  this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
very  fortunate  in  being  present  in  the  last  Argonne-Meuse  offensive 
on  the  first  of  November.  I  took  one  of  my  own  assistants  with 
me  and  happened  to  land  at  Gen.  Summernll's  headquarters  just 
as  he  was  launching  his  offensive  on  the  first  of  November  which 
lasted  until  the  armistice.  I  stayed  with  Gen.  Summerall  in  his 
dugout  until  the  next  morning  when  we  were  ^iven  a  front  seat 
in  this  show  and  we  went  up  and  watched  the  artillery  firing  during 
the  momii^,  and  at  noon  I  made  a  very  careful  inspection  of  the 
rolling  kitchens  on  the  field  of  battle.  There  were  two  companies 
of  Coast  Artillery^  with  0-inch  howitzers  firing,  and  I  inspected  their 
rolling  kitchens  and  their  mess  and  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  that 
both  of  those  organizations  were  serving  the  men  not  serving  on 
the  pieces.  Their  noonday  meal,  and  mose  actually  eating  their 
meal  were  being  served  with  beefsteak,  onions,  white  bread,  pota- 
toes, tomatoes,  and  rice  pudding  right  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
noticed  a  number  of  cases  in  my  inspection  there  where  the  mess 
sei%eant  in  order  to  be  sure  that  his  men  were  going  to  have  fresh 
be^,  that  he  strapped  the  hind  or  fore  quarter  m  beef  to  his  rolling 
kitchen. 

I  was  gratified  to  find  our  troops  getting  that  kind  of  food  in  the 
midst  of  battle.  I  also  had  occasion  to  see  the  advantage  of  the 
new  reserve  ration.  I  questioned  some  of  the  men  and  they  informed 
me  that  they  had  been  through  the  gassed  area.   If  they  had  rations 
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on  their  backs  that  had  been  afTected  by  gas  the  ration  would  have 
been  spoiled  and  not  fit  to  eat;  but  they  had  this  canned  cooked 
corned  beef,  and  they  had  the  hard  bread  in  tins,  so  that  when  thej 
went  through  this  gassed  area  the  ration  was  perfectly  good;  it 
showed  we  had  made  proper  provision  for  the  proper  kind  of  food. 

Mr.  Obebne.  The  General  has  touched  the  very  thing  T  was  going 
to  ask.  When  complaint  is  made  of  the  variety  of  food  Uiat  the 
soldier  gets  the  responsibility  is  most  likely  to  touch  the  company 
commander  in  the  disposition  of  rations  through  hw  cook  than  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  Army  gets  the  same 
style  of  grub  to  start  with. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  show  you  some  photographs  that 
I  have  where  we  furnished  fresh  v^etables  nght  up  in  me  front 
line  trenches.  I  have  pictures  of  where  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
furnished  fresh  vegetables  to  troops  under  fire. 

The  Chairman.  T  understand  you  raised  many  millions  of  pounds. 

Gen.  KoOERS.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  garden  service  connected  with 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  where  we  had  troops  long  enough  in 
one  area  we  had  a  garden  officer. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  dehydrated  vegetables  work  out? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Very  satisfactorily.  We  did  not  get  them  over 
there  quite  in  time.  It  was  very  nard  to  get  potatoes;  we  had  to 
bring  in  our  potatoes  from  Ireland  and  had  difficulty  in  transporting, 
and  we  height  potatoes  from  France,  and  we  got  onions  from 
Spain.  It  was  very  hard  to  get  fresh  vegetables  and  if  we  could  have 
obtained  dehydrated  vegetables  it  would  have  helped  some.  We 
used  canned  peas  and  corn  and  tomatoes  in  place  of  potatoes  and 
in  that  way  made  uj)  for  the  shortage  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  statement  of  Gen.  Rogers  today  has  been 
a  very  interesting  one  and  one  that  we  have  all  been  very  much  con- 
cerned about  so  Tar  as  the  different  corps  are  concerned.  I  have  a 
copy  of  an  order  from  the  War  Department  referring  to  the  General, 
andfthe  work  that  he  did  over  there,  which  in  my  judg;ment  would 
strengthen  and  perhaps  in  a  way  corroborate  his  testimony,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  that  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Read  it  and  put  it  into  the  record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee  at  this  point. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  (reading): 

AWABDS  OF  D»TINOUI8HED-8ERVICE  UBDALS. 

Maj.  Gen.  Barry  L.  Rogers,  United  States  Army.  For  exceptionally  meritorious 
and  difltinguished  aervices.  He  has  oi^nized,  perfected,  ana  administered  with 
gre»t  efficiency  the  Quartermaster  Department  in  France.  He  was  able  to  meet  each 
emergency  in  times  fraught  with  untold  difficulties,  and  bv  his  energy  and  untiring 
zeal  he  has  insured  to  our  troops  a  prompt  and  constant  supply  of  Quartennsster  stores 
without  which  the  ultimate  eucceaa  of  our  Army  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

By  (atler  of  the  Seoetary  of  War. 

pBYTOH  C.  Mabch. 

General,  Ckie/of  Staff. 

Official: 

P.  C.  Hakrib, 

The  Adjutant  General. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  an  officer  in  my  service  who  graduated  from 
West  Point,  resimed  from  the  Army  andwent  into  the  leather  business. 
During  the  war  ne  came  back  and  assisted  us  in  purchasing^  leather 
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and  has  saved  the  GoTernment  many  millions  of  dollars  in  closing 
the  contracts  for  leather.  He  has  made  lots  of  money  in  civil  life, 
and  he  is  strictly  a  business  man.  If  the  committee  have  time  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  call  him  before  the  committee,  and 
get  his  views  on  a  business  ot^anization  for  the  amy,  to  supply  the 
Army.     That  is  Major  Byron. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  in  Washington  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir  j  and  available  at  any  time  that  the  com- 
mittee care  to  call  for  hmi.  In  that  way  you  would  get  the  views 
of  a  civilian  with  reference  to  tlie  present  organization  and  what 
the  Army  should  have  as  a  business  supply  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  into  communication  with  him  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow  morning  and  have  him  before  the  committee 
at  half  past  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yps  ;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  older  members  of  the  committee  remember 
Col.  Daly  very  well,  as  he  always  used  to  appear  before  us  when  the 
appropriations  bill  was  being  fonnulated.  I  know  that  he  was 
throughly  familiar  with  the  old  organization,  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him  ae  to  the  changes  that  have  been  made  and  now 
they  have  worked  out. 

Col.  Daly.  Do  you  desire  a  statement  from  me,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  you. 
You  heard  what  Gen.  Rogers  said  this  morning  in  reference  to  some 
questions  that  we  asked  him.  He  replied  that  you  could  ^ve  the 
committee,  probably,  as  much  information  on  that  subject  as  anyone. 
Would  you  start  in  with  that  proposition  and  explain  the  situation 
to  the  committee  and  then  enlarge  on,  it  as  you  go  along  1 

Col.  Daly.  The  question  that  was  asked,  as  I  remember,  by  Mr. 
McKenzie,  referred  to  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Corps  at  the  be^nning  of  the  war.  The  Quartermaster  General's 
Office  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  April  6,  1917,  consisted  of  five 
divisions,  the  adininisb*ative  division,  the  finance  division,  the  sup- 
plies division,  the  personnel  and  the  transportation  divbion,  and  the 
construction  division. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  separate  division  ? 

Col.  Dalt.  It  was  a  division  of  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Office. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  there  were  five,  but  now  you  name  six. 
Col.  Daly.  The  personnel  should  be  eliminated  from  that,  because 
the  personnel  was  a  part  of  the  adminstrative  division  of  the  Quarter- 
master General's  Office.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  was  not  equip- 
ped when  the  war  broke  out  with  reserve  supplies.  All  of  the  r^erve 
supplies  had  been  consumed  in  equipping  the  National  Guard  when 
thev  were  called  out  because  of  the  border  trouble. 

There  had  been  ^tablished,  however,  before  the  National  Guard 
were  called  to  duty  on  the  border  what  was  known  as  the  First 
Field  Supply  Depot,  and  that  depot  was  located  at  Philadelphia. 
Theoretically,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  supplies  to  equip,  as  I  recall 
it,  150,000  men.  The  depot  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  through  The  Adjutant  General.  The  Quartermaster 
General's  Office  had  no  direct  power  in  the  matter  at  all.  The  sup- 
plies that  were  contained  in  the  depot  were  consumed,  as  I  have 
stated,  by  issue  to  the  National  Guard,  so  that  wbon^he  war  was 
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Providing  equipment  for  the  Army  is  predicated  altogetHrar  upon 
army  strength.  There  never  had  been  any  definite  stre^tJ^  pohcy. 
I^ere  had  never  been  any  definite  requirements  worked  out,  so  that 
ihe  Quartermaster  General  when  war  was  declared  was  without 
definite  data  as  to  the  number  of  tewps  that  he  would  be  required 
to  supply. 

The  first  phase  of  the  supply  question  in  connection  with  the  entry 
of  America  into  the  war  with  Gfrmanr  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
April  6,  1917  to  January  26, 1918.  Tnis  period  covers  a  time  where 
there  was  no  policy  and  yet  many  policies  and  at  which  time  a  special 
obstacle  had  been  the  refusal  of  the  War  Department  to  omciallv 
approve  and  furnish  to  the  supply  bureaus  any  reliable  strength 
pro-am  on  which  to  base  supply  requirements  and  that  even  such 
projects  as  there  were  failed  to  reach  the  Qucu-termaster  General  in 
time  or  failed  to  give  a  primary  consideration  to  the  question  of 
of  supply.  The  general  situation  had  been  a  hectic  mixture  of  agen- 
cies without  arriving  at  any  solution  that  would  at  least  clarify  and 
define  the  total  situation. 

The  procedure  had  been  without  relation  to  a  military  program 
and  such  programs  as  were  drawn  up  were  drawn  up  without  much 
consideration  of  the  supply  departments.  A  memorandum  of  protest 
from  the  Quartermaster  General  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  September  17, 

1917,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  drawing  away  from  the 
Qufurtermaster  Corps  of .  the  Construction  Division  and  the  Embar- 
kation Service  had  seriously  disrupted  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General.  He  further  protested  against  the  so-called  supervision  by 
the  General  Staff  of  Storage.  This  protest  was  the  sign  of  a  sort  of 
basic  friction  which  exists  between  the  supplr  departments  and  iho 
General  Staff.  The  attitude  taken  by  both  siaes  grew  out  of  the  his- 
troy  of  the  bureaus  and  the  staff,  wlnle  the  failure  to  reconcile  these 
two  almost  hostile  elements  was  due  largely  to  the  interior  organization 
of  the  War  Department  which  permittea  of  an  interchange  of  ideas 
and  knowledge  only  through  roundabout  and  difficult  channels.  The 
supply  prc^am  had  to  be  made  to  fit  the  military  program  but  the 
military  pr<^am  necessuy  was  lacking. 

The  first  definite  prc^ams  were  a  tentative  oiganization  project 
dated  July  10,  1917,  and  the  service  of  the  rear  project  dated  Sep- 
tember 18, 1917,  which  had  been  sent  over  to  this  country  by  Gen. 
Pershing.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  tenative  organizations  there 
was  finally  sent  from  France  a  priority  shipment  schedule  dated 
October  7,  1917.  The  carrying  out  of  this  schedule  depended  entirely 
number  oi  ships  available.  It  could  be  accomplished  as  fast  or  as  slow 
as  means  were  at  hand.  Therefore,  there  was  no  fixed  real  Army 
progrfun  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1917,  so  that  no  monthly  tables  of 
strength  could  be  approved  as  a  basis  for  issuing  contracts  for  supplies. 
The  matter  had  to  oe  taken  up  on  a  week-to^week  basis,  shipping 
as  facilities  were  available.  By  December,  however,  it  was  discovereu 
that  shipping  could  be  procured  to  carry  out  this  program  and  perhaps 
increase  it.  Although  the  general  scheme  was  known  to  the  supply 
departments  by  roundabout  ways,  details  which  would  have  helped 
them  in  their  problems  were  not  communicated  to  them  even  after 
the  situation  began  to  be  clarified  and  it  was  not  until  Februu'y  26, 

1918,  that  an  approved  Army  program  was  issued. 

The  Chaikman.  During  that  period  how  many  Quef^.of^taff  (tid 
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Col.  Dalt.  There  was  first  Gen.  Bliss. 
.  The  Chairman.  Was  not  Qen.  Scott  Chief  of  Sta£F  or  had  he  al- 
ready retired  when  we  got  into  the  war? 

Col.  Daly.  As  I  recall,  our  dealing  were  with  Gen.  Bliss. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Bliss  was  assistant  to  Gen.  Scott,  but  whether 
Gen.  Scott  was  Chief  of  Staff  when  we  got  into  the  war,  I  do  not 
recall. 

Col.  Daly.  Then  there  was  Gen.  Biddle. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Biddle  came  after  Bliss.  How  long  was  he 
Chief  of  Staff? 

Col.  Daly.  He  was  acting  Chief  of  Staff.  I  can  not  state  definitely 
for  what  length  of  time,  but  I  can  find  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  March  came  in  February.  There  was  an  hia- 
tus between  January  and  February,  when  nothing  seemed  to  be 

figured  out. 

Col.  Daly.  A  period  of  a  month.  Because  of  the  failure  to  furnish 
the  Quartermaster  General  with  a  definite  strength  program  upon 
which  to  base  his  supply  requirements,  of  course,  there  was  a  shortage 
of  the  supplies  in  certain  cases  when  the  draft  troops  were  called  out, 
and  there  was  not  sufficient  supplies  to  fully  clothe  Uiem,  because  tihe 
Quartermaster  General  had  not  received  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  he  was  required  to  clothe.  He  had  received  several 
tables  that  called  for  150,000  men,  one  for  500,000  men,  and  later 
when  provision  had  been  made  for  the  first  500,000  he  received  in- 
structions to  provide  for  an  additional  800,000.  Because  of  this 
failure,  the  Quartermaster's  Corps  can  not  be  chai^d  with  having 
failed.  The  organization  itself  was  there,  was  available,  efficient, 
and  competent  to  perform  the  service  if  the  necessary  information 
had  been  furnished. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  you  did  not 
have  any  definite  policy  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  until  Gen.  March 
took  hold  of  the  reins  ? 

Col.  Dai,y.  The  first  policy  that  was  anyway  reliable  as  to  strength 
was  on  February  26,  1918,  and  that  was  not  accurate.  The  first 
reasonably  accurate  strength  tables  were  furnished  in  July,  1918, 
and  future  developments  showed  the  tables  furnished  in  July  were 
reasonably  near  the  actual  number  of  troops  we  had  then,  both  in 
France  and  in  this  country.  But  the  strength  tables  furnished  from 
February  26  to  July  25,  were  away  under  those  troops. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  substance  of  that  is  at  no  time  up  to  that  period 
when  the  first  reliable  strength  was  given  you  was  the  Quartermaster's 
Corps  given  any  definite  knowledge  in  advance  of  a  military  strength 
schedule  to  prepare  for  in  advance  and  anticipate  and  to  be  ready  for 
as  it  was  raised  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  period  from  April  6,  1917.  to 
January  26,  1918,  the  War  Department  failed  to  approve  ana  to 
furnish  to  the  supply  bureaus  any  reliable  strength  program  on 
which  to  base  supply  requirements,  and  even  su<^  projects  as  were 
approved,  they  faii^  In  many  instances  to  indicate  these  approved 
projects  to  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office  in  time  to  be  of  any 
use  for  the  period  for  which  the  project  covered.  The  Quarter- 
master's department  as  organized  when  Gen.  Goethals  relieved  Gen. 
Sharpe  in  December,  1917,  consisted  of  the  five  organizations  that  I 
have  just  stated. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  the  so-called  promotion  of  Gen.  Sharpe 
brought  about  on  account  of  any  evolution  in  the  Quartermaster's 
department,  or  was  it  to  cover  up  the  failure  in  some  other  branch 
of  the  service? 

Col.  Dalt.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  should  answer  that  question. 
I  do  not  believe  I  am  qualified  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Dent.  As  I  recall  the  facts,  the  first  drafted  man  was  ordered 
to  camp  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  four  months  after  the  declaration 
of  war.  At  that  time  we  had  in  the  service  through  the  Regular 
Army  and  National  Guard  about  820,000  men.  Did  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  have  a  sufficient  supply  for  those  820,000  men 
at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  say  that  they  had  a  sufficient 
supply.  They  had  enoi^  equipment  to  furnish  each  one  of  the- 
dratted  men  with  one  suit.   They  had  sufficient  food. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  that  came  into  the  service 
through  volunteering  and  the  National  Guard,  which,  as  I  recall,' 
was  820,000  men  and  officers,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  September  the 
first  drafted  man  was  sent  to  camp. 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  nave  sufficient  to  thoroughly  equip 
them.  There  were  sufficient  supplies  in  process  of  production,  but- 
there  was  not  sufficient  on  hand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  that  situation  not  brought  about  or,  rather, 
was  it  not  an  unforeseen  situation  so  far  as  the  Quartermaster's 
service  was  concerned,  due  to  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  volunteered  just  a  few  days  preceding  the  draft  and  that 
was  wholly  unanticipated  by  the  War  Department? 

Col.  Daly.  If  the  Quartermaster  General  could  have  gotten  a 
definite  program,  a  reasonably  definite  program,  soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  there  would  have  probably  been  no  shortage,  but 
the  failure  of  the  War  Department  to  furnish  him  with  a  definite 
program  soon  enough  to  enable  him  to  produce  the  suppUes  rendered 
It  impossible  to  effect  sufficient  supply. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  Ho  had  the  authority  to  go  on  and  produce  the 
goods  without  having  the  schedule  furnished  to  him  9 

Col.  Daly.  He  could  not  produce  because  he  could  not  tdl- 
what  to  produce  for. 

Mr.  Sanford.  He  had  authority  to  estimate  for  himself. 

Col.  Daly.  The  law  permits  a  deficiency  in  transportation,  fuel, 
clothing,  subsistence,  food,  and  shelter.  Under  that  general  authority 
of  law,  if  he  had  known  the  number  .of  men  to  be  supplied  he  could 
have  gone  ahead  and  made  some  arrangements. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Could  he  have  made  the  arrangements  without 
receiving  any  authorization  specffically.  Could  he  not  have  antici- 
pated himself  the  needs  for  supplying  a  lai^  number  of  men  and 
accumulated  a  reserve? 

Col.  Daly.  He  had  no  authority  to  anticipate  that.  He  must  first 
get  a  program  from  his  superior  authority. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  is  the  cruestion  I  am  asking. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  have  been  informed.  Gen.  Sharpe  frequently 
asked  for  a  pn^ram  from  superior  authority  and  it  was  not  given  him. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

I/St.  Okbene.  In  that  connection,  is  it  not  true  that  Gen.  Sharpe 
had  at  some  time  before  the  war  prepared  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
such  a  contingency  and  just  how  it  should  be  supplied  ? 
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Col.  Dalt.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Grebnb.  I  think  there  is  in  print  something  of  that  sort  by 
Gen.  Sharpe  and  how  it  should  be  handled  when  it  arose. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  a  fact  mat  the  Quartermaster  General  has 
only  acted  on  orders;  that  bj  so  far  as  equipment  and  supplies  are 
concerned.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  an  army  of  300,000  men  the 
Quartermaster  General  would  not  be  justified  in  going  out  on  his  own 
volition  and  buying  equipment  for  an  army  of  600,000  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No.  To  efficiently  operate  the  Supply  Corps,  the 
General  Staff  should  plan  and  work  out  the  military  prognun  and 
pBBS  that  military  pr^ram  and  with  its  projects  to  the  supply  bu- 
reaus to  carry  out.  The  General  Staff  give  no  details  as  to  the  oper- 
ation, but  should  say  to  the  supply  bureaus,  "here  is  our  program 
and  plans  and  it  is  up  to  you  as  operating  bureaus  to  carry  out  the 
program."  If  the  program  calls  for  a  military  strength  of  300,000 
men,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Supply  Corps  to  have  suflicient  supplies 
of  all  equipment  for  300,000  men  but  they  can  not  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  when  Gen.  Goethals  took 
charge  of  that  department  that  he  simply  told  them,  "I  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  unless  the  stnngs  are  cut  and  I  can  go 
ahead  and  do  as  I  please  "  1 
Col.  Daly.  He  might  have  said  that;  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  I  do  not  know  that  he  used  that  exact  language; 
I  will  not  say  that. 

Col.  Daly.  He  could  not  operate  any  more  freely  than  Gen.  Sharpe 
could  operate  because  of  the  law.  The  expedition  and  flexibility 
that  we  now  talk  of  did  not  obtain  until  the  Overman  Act  was  effec- 
tive. Under  the  Overman  Act  you  can  do  almost  anything,  and 
under  the  Overman  Act  all  th^e  extensive  operations  we  are  dis- 


PUrchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  there  were,  as  I  recall,  about 
19  reoi^anizations  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office;  as  matters 
would  arise  suggestions  would  be  made  and  a  new  division  would  be 
created  or  an  old  division  expanded;  there  were  at  least  19  reorgani- 
zations. 

I'he  organization  from  the  time  Gen.  Goethals  took  charge  of  it 
until  he  left  the  Supply  Department  supplied  the  Army. 

On  February  9,  1918,  the  General  Statf  was  definitelv  reorganized 
with  five  main  divisions,  each  in  charge  of  an  Assistant  Chief  of  St^. 
Two  of  these  divisions  were  directly  related  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  namely  the  Purchase  and  Supply,  and  the  Storage  and  Traffic. 
These  two  divisions  had  already  been  created  in  December,  1917, 
and  January,  1918,  and  were  now  put  on  a  definite  basis  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  General  Staff.  The  Purchase  and  Supply  Division 
was  given  cognizance  and  supervision  of  all  purchase,  procurement, 
and  production  activities  of  the  Service  Bureaus,  the  determining  of 
manufacturing  priorities  between  t^e  bureaus  and  the  supervision 
of  estimates,  rec[uirements,  and  finance  matters,  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  munitions  and  other  supplies.  The  Storage  and  Traffic 
Division  was  given  cognizance  and  control  of  the  transportation  of 
all  branches  of  the  Army  and  all  munitions  and  other  supplies  of  the 
Army.  It  will  be  noted  that  one  division  had  "cognizance  and 
supervision"  and  the  other  "cognizance  and  control."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  direct  control  was  exercised  over  boUi  fi|^'i^||??^oOOQ[c 
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As  supemsors,  the'  Staff  Divisions  were  overhead  functions  with 
the  power  to  interfere,  but  not  to  remodel.  This  organization  gave 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  duplication  and  complication  and  as  a  result, 
in  April  1918,  the  two  divisions  were  consoUdated  into  one  and  callea 
the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division.  The  Acting  Quarter- 
master General,  at  the  time,  was  made  director  of  this  neiw  office. 
A  combination  which  continued  the  former  close  relationship  between 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  the  Staff  Dividons  and  probablv  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General  was  along  such  lines  as  later  to  make  the 
nucleus  for  the  consolidation  of  supply  functions.  This  consolidation 
commenced  immediately  through  the  medium  of  supply  circulars 
and  bulletins  issued  by  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division, 
the  first  of  which  came  on  April  24,  1918.  The  policy  behind  the 
circulars  and  bulletins  was  the  consolidation  of  all  Aimy  purchases 
into  the  hands  of  a  particular  supply  bureau,  where  that  bureau  was 
already  purchasing  the  lai^er  part  oi  a  particular  supply  of  the  Army. 

On  the  same  date  that  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division 
was  created,  April  16,  1918,  there  was  a  reorganization  in  the  Quarter- 
master General's  office.  The  actual  difference  between  this  reorgan- 
ization and  the  preceding  reorganization  was  shown  in  the  increased 
growth  of  centralized  power,  and  probable  increased  clarity  in  the 
direction  whither  the  orennization  was  tending. 

Gen.  Goethals  gradually  worked  it  out  until  the  Purchase,  Stor- 
age and  Traffic  Division  as  a  supply  oi^anization  was  actually 
achieved. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  if  Gen.  Burr  testified  that  they  did  not 
operate,  he  was  mistaken  about  it? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  Gen.  Rogers  cited  many  instances  where 
they  did  operate,  this  morning,  and  there  are  many  others  that  have 
not  been  cited.  The  fact  is  that  the  General  Staff,  through  the 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  have  assumed  control  of 
both  administration  and  production.    There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  The  paper  work  or  ordei3  showed  that  the  War 
Department,  on  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  matter,  that  it  looked 
as  if  it  was  not  administered  as  if  it  was  simply  regulatory  or  coordin- 
ation, but  in  the  operation  of  the  orders  there  was  presented  all  the 
effects  that  the  Director  of  Operations  could  do. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  that  is  how  men  can  lay  down  on  a  table  all  the 
particulars  for  coordination  and  regulation,  and  yet  experience  in  the 
Army  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  order  is  production. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes.  We  can  go  a  little  further  along  that  line.  As  I 
rectdl,  one  of  the  last  supply  circulars.  No.  10,  in  two  or  three  para- 
graphs gives  an  order  which  is  a  proper  foundation  for  carrying  out 
the  work  specified  down  to  the  pomt  of  the  details.  However,  there 
is  attached  to  the  circular  complete  detailed  instructions,  leaving 
nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  bureau  chief.    That  is  operation. 

The  charge  made  that  the  Quartermaster's  Corps  fell  down  in  its 
work  during  the  war,  I  do  not  think  can  bo  substantiated,  becai^e 
Uie  Quartermaster's  Department  fully  performed  its  function,  but 
it  has  fallen  down  since  the  armistice  under  the  new  name. 

The  Chairman.  Purchasing,  Storage  and  Traffic?        ^  i 
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Col.  Daly.  Supply  of  the  Armj,  when  the  many  and  varied  sup- 
plies required  for  the  proper  equipment  of  the  Arin^  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equipment  are  considered,  is  a  highly  specialized 
activity,  separate  and  distinct  from  General  Staff  functions. 

Supply  is  composed  of  three  main  divisions,  (a)  procurement, 
(6)  storage,  and  (c)  distribution. 

Allied  to  and  component  agoicies  of  these  three  main  divisions 
are  (1)  finance  and  (2)  transportation. 

The  ideal  arrangement  is  the  placing  under  one  executive  control 
the  procurement,  storage,  and  distribution  of  all  Anny  supplies, 
other  than  those  of  a  specially  technical  nature,  and  not  common  to 
two  or  more  bureaus,  and  the  storage  fdr  all  supplies  technical  and 
otherwise.  This  would  provide  one  compact  and  unified  oreaniz- 
ation  responsible  for  supply  of  at  leastt  90  percent  of  the  articles  of 
equipment  and  maintenance  required — the  remaining  10  percent  are 
the  articles  of  the  technical  class,  such  as  drugs,  surgical  instruments, 
and  strictly  Ordnance,  Signal  and  Engineer  appliances,  instouments, 
arms,  etc. 

The  Quartermaster  Corp.^,  by  virtue  of  its  experience,  its  trained 
officers,  enlisted  men  and  civilian  specialists,  is  the  logical  oi^aniz- 
ation  to  be  chained  with  the  supply  of  all  articles  not  specially  tech- 
nical and  to  have  control  and  supervision  over  all  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  finances  necessary  in  the  operations  incident  to 
supply. 

The  procurement  and  distribution  of  special  technical  articles 
handled  by  any  organization,  other  than  that  specially  trained  along 
the  pu-ticular  tecmiical  lines,  can  not  be  satisfactory  for  the  reason 
that  iheae  articles  are  used  for  projects  or  purposes  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  bureau  or  other  organization  interested,  and  such 
articles  are  used  wholly  by  them  and  the  responsibility  as  to  design, 
quality,  upkeep,  etc.,  rests  with  them.  Therefore,  for  efficiency, 
economy,  and  proper  supply,  the  requirements,  stock,  and  requisition 
for  such  articles  should  oe  under  the  control  of,  ana  be  handled  by, 
the  bureau  or  organization  interested  and  ]%sponsible. 

The  central  agency  for  supply  of  all  Army  stores,  etc.,  not  pertain- 
ing distinctly  to  the  technical  buream,  will  develop  the  requirements, 
estimate  for  the  funds  necessary  for  procurement  and  operation  ana 
issue,  direct  to  branches  of  the  stores  with  which  it  is  chai^d  to 
supply. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  Army,  the  bureau  chiefs 
are  definitely  charged  with  certain  responsibilities,  and  are  held 
responsible  for  the  ultimate  results  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  the 
consolidation  which  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  attempted  to  ef- 
fect, took  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bureaus  one  of  the  most  important 
tools  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  results  with  which  charged — 
namely,  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  the  supplies,  etc.,  per^ 
taining  to  their  respective  bureaus.  If  the  supply  system  of  the  Army 
be  considered  a  thing  in  itself,  there  are  many  and  unquestionable 
advantages  in  a  complete  consolidation  supply  system.  However, 
the  supply  organization  can  not  be  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself  but 
must  be  worked  out  according  to  the  general  organization  of  the 
Army.  Under  the  present  system  of  staff  control,  a  consolidated 
flupply  system  of  the  kind  that  now  exists  will  be  forever  open  to 
fundamental  criticism  and  will  open  the  way  6Qiii(^n>jt(suaL)^|i@mpts 
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to  shift  responsibility  for  failure  to  produce  the  ultimate  results,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  bureau  chiefs  are  now  held  responsible. 

This  is  a  matter  of  greater  moment  than  any  theoretical  advan- 
tages which  presumably  would  apply  to  the  consolidated  supply  sys- 
tem with  which  we  are  now  stnigglmg. 

As  it  is  now,  as  it  was  before  the  war,  we  find  that  the  Medical 
Department  bought  pickaxes  and  other  materials,  we  find  that  the 
Engineers  bought  pickaxes,  shovels,  spades,  buckets,  and  so  on,  and 
in  some  cases  the  Engineer  Department,  the  Ordnance  Department, 
and  the  Quartermaster  Corps  were  out  in  the  market,  one  competing 
against  the  other.  Were  the  supplies  common  to  two  or  more  bu- 
reaus centralized  in  one  general  supply  bureau  that  would  not  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  case  before  we  got  into  the  war  i 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  it  happens  in  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
win  find  in  all  of  the  old  appropriations  pertaining  to  the  several 
bureaus  supplies  hsted  identical  with  the  material  and  supplies  in  the 
Quartermaster  appropriation.  They  had  all  these  things  mcluded  in 
their  appropriations  and  authorized  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  each  controls  its  own  funds? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes.  You  practically  get  a  centralized  financing;  when 
you  place  with  a  central  bureau  the  procurement  of  all  supplies  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  bureaus,  you  have  placed  with  that  bureau  at 
least  85  per  cent  of  the  appropriations.  Other  bureaus  having  the 
15  per  cent  are  not  in  competition  in  the  markets  with  the  central 
bureau,  the  bureau  having  85  per  cent  of  the  supplies  and  appropria- 
tions because  they  are  advertising  for  a  different  class  of  supplies.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  practicable  to  have  a  separate  bureau  known  as 
Finance  to  control  the  funds.  That  is  being  demonstrated  right 
along  in  our  present  operation.  An  officer  charged  with  the  supply 
of  troops  goes  out  ana  negotiates  a  purchase  with  a  concern.  He 
can  not  tell  the  dealer  when  he  is  going  to  pay.  lie  will  aay,  you 
must  go  to  some  one  else  to  be  paid.  That  will  affect  more  or  less  the 
purchase.  He  can  not  direct  when  the  bill  shall  be  paid;  he  has  no 
control  over  the  finance. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  resulted  in  loss  to  the  Government? 

Col.  Daly.  It  has  resulted  in  an  increased  operating  charge  and 
perhaps  losses. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  had  to  pay  more  for  materials 
because  they  could  not  pay  cash? 

Col.  Daly.  I  do  not  say  that  as  a  matter  of  knowledge.  It  prob- 
ably would  be  the  result.  - 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  some  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee that  that  has  resulted. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  While  we  are  on  that  subject  of  oi^anization 
down  there,  before  you  get  away  from  it,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  col- 
onel whether  or  not  Gen.  Rogers  as  Quartermaster  did  not  issue  an 
order  about  the  16th  of  September,  1919,  which  tended  to  reduce  the 
officers  and  bring  about  a  more  efficient  organization  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  Gen.  Rogers  issued  an  order  which  consoli- 
dated what  was  known  at  the  time  as  the  Purchasing  and  Storage 
Service  into  a  division  known  as  the  Supplies  Division.  The  idea 
was,  and  the  fact  was,  that  by  that  consolidation  the  efficiency  of 
supplying  troops  would  be  increased,  and  the  personnel  required  to 
operate  would  be  materially  reduced.   The  orga^^iJ^^^^J^^J^ 
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eliminated  is  what  we  might  term  a  vertical  organization  and  he  sub- 
stituted for  it  a  horizontal  organization.  The  vertical  organization 
consisted  of  commodity  sections  in  purchase  and  almost  sunilar  sec- 
tions in  storage  so  that  in  the  matter  of  subsistence  if  the  Quarter- 
master General  desired  to  question  some  one  with  respect  to  subsis- 
tence stores,  he  could  not  place  his  hand  on  one  person  definitely 
responsible.  In  other  woras,  the  buck  could  be  passed  from  the 
Storage  to  the  Purchasing  Service,  and  from  the  Purdiasing  Service 
to  the  Zones,  and  so  on.  It  required  a  greater  personnel  to  operate 
because  of  the  number  of  channels  through  whicn  these  things  must 
pass.  The  organization  that  he  substituted  for  the  present  organiza- 
tion placed  with  Subsistence  all  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  subsistence 
requirements,  procurement,  storage,  and  distribution,  so  that  when 
he  nad  a  question  relating  to  subsistence  he  called  the  man  in  chai^ 
of  the  sul^istence  branch  and  found  out  about  it.  The  subsistence 
branch  under  that  organization  followed  the  purchasing  order  to 
production,  production  to  the  zone,  and  from  the  zone  to  the  troops 
in  one  continuous  straight  line.  It  meant  a  reduction,  as  I  stated, 
of  commissioned  personnel  and  civilian  personnel. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  imderstand  that  immediately  brought  about  a 
reduction  of  about  70  officers  now  in  the  department  here,  and  also 
it  meant  a  reduction  of  a  great  many  officers  in  the  various  supply 
zones  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  Gen.  Burr  objected  to  this  order  issued  by 
Gen.  Rogers  and  the  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Secretary 
Crowell  on  the  26th  day  of  September  last,  who  issued  an  order  abro- 
gating the  order  heretofore  issued  by  Gen.  Rogers.    Is  that  trueY 

Col.  Daly.  Substantially,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  one  act  of  retrenchment, 
as  you  have  stated  here,  which  would  have  brought  about  better 
organization,  has  simply  been  stopped  from  headquarters  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  put  it  into  effect  at  alll 

Col.  Dai.y.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  in  operation  one  week.  It  was  placed 
in  operation  by  Gen.  R<^ers,  I  snotdd  sav,  within  30  minutes  after 
he. decided  to  do  it.  We  did  not  get  to  the  actual  dischai^e  of  offi- 
cers, but  they  have  been  reported  as  surplus  due  to  the  reorganization. 

The  Chairman.  Reported  to  whom  ? 

Col.  Daly.  To  the  Quartermaster  General. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  the  staff ! 

Col.  Daly.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state.  I  have  no  idea  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  actually  reported  to  the  staff.  I  do  think 
that  they  have  been  reported  to  the  Director  of  the  Purchasing, 
Storage,  and  TVaffic. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  this  was  arbitrarily 
brought  about  by  Gen.  Rogers,  or  whether  he  had  given  this 
matter  consideration,  and  after  full  and  careful  consideration  felt 
that  it  would  not  only  work  economy  to  the  Government  but  bring 
about  efficiency  in  the  service  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  was  not  due  to  any  whim.  I  have  been  associated 
with  Gen.  Rogers  since  he  took  charge  of  the  offices  here  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  he  has  been  studying  the  organization  here,  and 
worked  out  all  the  details  covering  changes  necessary  to  lin&ure 
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The  Chairman.  The  Qufoiermaster'a  plan  was  put  into  operation, 
and  did  operate  for  one  week? 
Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  Was  there  any  other  saving  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  organization  besides  the  saving  in 
personnel  that  you  speak  of  1 

Col.  Daly.  It  was  not  in  operation  long  enough  to  extend  it  to  the 
field  service.  That  is  where  tiie  savings  outside  of  the  personnel 
would  have  developed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  further  question^ 
Colonel.  Do  you  know  about  the  amount  of  money  estimated  that 
this  change  would  save  to  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  estimated  it  would  save  to  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Office  or  the  office  of  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage 
over  a  million  dollars. 

TheCHAraMAN.  Per  annum? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  have  been  largely  increased  after 
the  organization  had  been  extended  to  the  Field  Service.  The  same 
oiganization  worked  out  by  the  Quartermaster  General  for  his  office 
would  have  been  extended  to  the  various  zones  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  it  have  reached  as  much  as  $4,000,000  in 
the  total  when  it  was  all  in  working  order  1 

Col.  Daly.  It  probably  would  nave  reached  more  than  that, 
because  the  Quartermaster  General  read  to  you  this  morning  what 
the  saving  would  be  if  the  organization  could  be  created  by  him 
along  the  line  of  the  old  Quartermaster's  organization.  A  saving  of 
about  $7,000,000  in  the  city  here,  and  $9,000,000  in  the  zones.  That 
doesn't  extend  to  camps  or  posts.  There  would  be  a  further  saving 
there,  so  that  you  can  safely  state  that  the  first  saving  would  be  at 
least  $20,000,000.  Ultimately  the  saving  would  be  greater  aftOT 
the  surplus  supplies  had  been  disposed  of  and  the  oiganization 
worked  down  to  its  normal  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  per  annum) 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Right  in  this  connection.  Colonel,  under  the  national 
defense  act  and  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Army,  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  had  such  jurisdiction  authorized  and  specified  by  law 
that  it  could  put  into  operation  or  continue  in  operation  in  the 
bureau  without  the  threat  or  likelihood  of  any  stafE  change  coming 
about  like  that,  could  they?  In  other  words,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  had  its  line  of  operations  marked  out  and  went  ahead  and 
established  its  organization  for  such  responsibility,  knowing  the 
responsibility  woum  continue  until  the  law  was  changed  ? 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  you  su^ested  the  only  inference  we  can  get  from 
section  1  of  this  proposed  bill  that  we  write  into  whatever  laws  takes 
effect  as  a  result  of  these  hearings  just  such  a  definite  and  concrete 
specific  outlines  to  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  activities  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  other  change 
bein?  abruptly  made  under  similar  circumstances  as  outlined  here) 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Greene.  In  other  words,  if  we  don't  do  that  a  general  blanket 
order  could  be  issued  and  any  change  could  be  efi'ected  ? 
Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  could  be  changed  at  any  time.  GoOglc 
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Mr.  Greens.  So  that  the  people  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  who 
hold  responsibility  may  wake  oveniight  and  find  their  organization 
diangeNdf 

CoT.  Dalt.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  it  works 
out.  The  present  organization  is  made  up  from  the  dismembered 
parts  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  The  Finance  Service  is  a  former 
Quartermaster  Division.  The  Transportation  Service,  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  the  Division  of  Construction  and  Repairs  are  all 
former  Quartermastes*  Divisions.  We  have  in  this  set  up  five  distinct 
divisions  operating  under  direction  of  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Stor- 
age, and  Traffic.  They  don't  fimction  here  or  in  the  field  because 
there  is  no  central  operating  control.  P.  S.  and  T,  state  they  are  not 
operating  and  therefore  in  the  supply  zones,  we  have  the  zone  supply 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  supplies,  the  utility  officer,  the  traiia- 
portation  officer,  the  motor  transport  officer,  and  the  zone  finance 
officer,  five  separate  and  distinct  heads,  each  one  responsible  to  a  sep- 
arate head  here  in  Washington,  so  that  there  are  five  heads  here 
controlling  five  heads  in  the  field.  In  order  that  those  heads  may  fimc- 
tion. it  is  necessary  for  the  P.  S.  and  T.  oi^anization  to  set  up  another 
head  in  each  zone  represmtii]^  the  P.  5.  and  T.  to  coordmate  the 
functions  of  these  five  organizations.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  have 
the  organization  created  bv  the  P.  S.  and  T.  work  efficioitly  they 
must  need  put  somebody  else  out  there  to  direct  the  things  they  set 
up.  Under  the  old  system  if  tiie  Quartermaster  General  issued  an 
order  for  transportation  of  supplies  to  troops  in  camp  on  the  Texas 
border  or  elsewhere  that  order  carried  with  it  every  activity  neces- 
sary to  place  those  supplied  in  the  hands  of  the  troops.  If  theDirector 
of  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  issues  an  order  now  to  send 
suppUes  to  troops  on  the  border  he  has  no  knowledge  as  a  matter  of 
fact  whether  the  troops  will  ever  get  them  or  not  because  the  supplies 
must  pass  through  two  or  more  controk.   The  supplies  pass  from 

Eurchase  and  storage  to  the  transportation  service,  and  if  the  troops  are 
eyond  the  rail  heads,  they  pass  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  if 
beyond  the  reach  of  tne  Motor  Transport  Corps,  bacK  to  the  transpor- 
tation service,  and  then  by  wagon  or  oy  packs  to  the  troops.  So  that 
requires  the  action  in  that  particular  case  of  at  least  three  heads  to  get 
the  supplies  to  the  troops,  whereas  in  the  former  the  original  order 
took  tne  supplies  to  where  they  were  destined. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  that  condition  led  to  the  storing  up  of 
this  great  quantity  of  tobacco  on  tile  docks  that  General  Rodgers  re- 
ferred to  this  morning. 

Col.  Daly.  Exactly  so,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  Because  you  couldn't  keep  track  of  it  under  the 

new  dispensation. 

Col.  Daly.  Under  the  new  dispensation,  when  the  Director  of  Pur- 
chase and  Storage  bought  supplies  for  shipment  overseas,  we  will  say 
he  bought  them  at  Chicago,  tney  passed  out  of  his  control  the  moment 
he  placed  them  on  the  car.  He  had  no  further  control  or  rw^n- 
sibuity  in  the  matter.  They  passed  out  of  his  hands  entirely.  You 
can't  supply  efficiently  unless  you  have  undw  you  full  control  of 
all  the  men  who  are  cnarged  with  the  suppUes  until  they  are  placed 
on  board  ship  going  overseas.  When  that  is  once  done  you  have  got 
somebody  to  look  to  for  full  responsibility. 
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The  Chairman.  Wasn't  there  a  similar  condition  referred  to  by 
the  General  this  morning  about  tobacco,  in  regard  to  candy. 
Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  also  got  lost  somewhere  on  the  dock. 
Col.  Daly.  Yra,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  word  supply  Itself  is  not  complete  i&til  tiiere  has 
has  been  distribution. 

Col.  Daly.  No;  and  the  word  supply  isn't  complete  unless  you  have 
with  that  the  means  of  distribution  and  tbe  means  of  paying  for  it. 

Hr.  Greene.  So  the  end  of  the  word  supply  is  distribution  f 
Procurement  is  the  b^inning  of  it? 

Col.  Daly.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  the  present 
system  is  inoperative  and  results  only  in  inefficiency  of  supply. 


First.  Inability  to  secure  intelligent  handling  of  highly  technical 
articles  of  issue  formerly  handled  by  the  Ordnance,  Engineers. 
Medical  and  Signed  Bureaus,  without  the  constant  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  we  chiefs  of  tnese  bureaus  and  their  technical  organ- 
izaUons.   This  pertains  to  procuremrat,  storage,  and  issue  of  sudi 


Second.  Inability  to  maintain  the  perpetuity  of  contact  between 
the  field  oi^anization  chained  with  the  responsibility  of  properly 
storing  fmd  issuing  supplies  which  are  technic^  in  character  and  the 
bureau  chiefs  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  properly  adminis- 
tering or  utilizing  such  supplies  when  issued,  so  as  to  keep  the  field 
otgimization  of  the  present  set  up,  competent  at  all  tunes  to  exercise 
the  proper  care  and  administrative  jurisdiction  over  requisitions 
for  such  cla^  of  supplies  in  the  same  manner  as  this  work  was 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  bureaus  themselves. 

These  two  problems  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  solution 
under  the  existing  organization. 

Those  two  reasons  mdicate  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  technical 
supplies  separate  from  the  supplies  that  are  common  to  two  or  more 
bureaus,  keeping  them  separate  and  in  the  hands  of  the  supply 
bureaus  now  tramed  to  handle  thw.  They  have  the  personnel  and 
taraining  to  handle  them.   They  are  responsible  under  the  law. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  present  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic 
Oi^anization  is  foimded  and  under  which  it  is  operating,  has  placed 
the  field  organizations  of  the  individual  supply  bureaus,  as  formerly 
constituted,  into  one  consolidated  oi^anization,  imder  the  Purchase, 
and  Storage  Service,  a  branch  of  the  Purchasej  Storage,  and  Traffic 
Division.  Consequently,  this  field  oi^anization,  reporting  as  it 
does,  and  responsible  only  to  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage 
loses  immediately  all  contract  with  the  bureau  which  has  also  a 
fidd  organization  placed  there  to  properly  administer,  or  utilize  in 
other  ways,  the  supplies  issued  to  them  by  the  Director  of  Purchase 
and  Storage. 

There  is  no  contact  between  the  Sui^eon  General,  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, Chief  of  Engineers  or  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and  the  supply 
forces  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  in  the  field,  or,  for 
that  matter,  at  Washington  which  permits  the  supply  organization 
knowledge  of  the  program  of  these  Bureaus,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
field  supply  forces  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and 
Storage  receiving  requisitions  involving  supplies  pertaining  to  these 
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bureaus,  must  either  blindly  and  uninteUigentty  issue  the  supplies 
cidled  for  by  requisitions  or  refer  the  requisitions  through  long 
sluggish  channels  to  Uie  bureaus  concerned,  where  the  requidtions 
wiUbe  approved  or  disapproTed. 

The  Chaishan.  How  have  those  two  organizations  that  yon 
have  just  named  functioned  during  tiiis  war?  Did  medical  stores  h 
get  to  the  front? 

Col.  Daly,  They  functioned  as  bureaus.  The  Purchase,  Storage, 
and  Traffic  oiganization  didn't  come  into  full  effect  until  after  me 
armistice. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  any  rate  were  they  allowed  to  continue 
independently  to  buy  their  supplies  ? 

Col.  Dalt.  Yes:  uey  bougnt  their  supplies  up  to  the  time  of  the 
armistice.  Not  ful  of  their  supplies.  There  were  certain  of  tiieir 
supplies  brought  over  into  the  P.  S.  and  T.,  especially  the  common 
supplies,  I  think  they  came  over. 

The  Chairman.  They  htul  a  pretty  good  quantity  as  Mr.  Miller  of 
this  committee  told  us. 

Col.  Daly.  I  don't  know  of  anything  eke  Mr.  Chairman  umless  you 
have  some  questions,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  no  questions.  Is  there  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  that  desires  to  ask  any  questions. 

By  the  way,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  military  service  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I  have  been  an  officer  since  the  9th  of  September,  1916, 
appointed  captain  and  military  storekeeper  by  act  of  Congrera.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Quartermaster  Corps  since  March 
28,  1889,  I  started  in  as  teamster  and  have  been  continually  in  the 
corps  since. 

The  Chairman.  You  finally  became  chief  clerk. 
Col.  Dalt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  old  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Col.  Daly.  Yes,  cor. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  in  that  position  how  many  years  I 
Col.  Dalt.  Five. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  while  you  were  serving  in  that  position 
that  Congress  passed  this  law  giving  you  a  commission  in  the  Army  "i 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir:  I  served  through  all  the  civilian  grades  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  irom  teamster  and  packer  to  chief  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  Quartermasters  General  during  the 
period  that  you  were  in  the  department  ? 

Col.  Dalt.  While  here  or  during  my  service  ! 

The  Chairman.  During  your  service.  ^  i 

Col.  Dalt.  Gen.  Luddington,  Gen.  Humphreys,  Gen.  Aleshire,  ' 
Gen.  Sharpe  and  Gen.  Rogers.    I  had  supply  experience  as  a  civilian  I 
in  the  field.    I  was  with  Gen.  Shaffer's  army  in  Cuba  in  1898,  the 
Boxer  Campaign  in  China  and  served  in  the  Philippines. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  preface  my  remarks  Mr.  Chairman,  by  stating 
that  I  am  a  line  officer.  I  have  been  detailed,  this  is  the  third  time, 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  During  the  war  I  started  in  as  division 
quartermaster,  was  detailed  in  the  Quartermaster  Depatnnent  at  its 
outbreak,  but  being  a  line  officer  and  feeling  that  my  position  as  a 
line  officer  would  be  jeopardized  (for  one  in  the  service  must  of  course, 
watch  his  own  service,  or  else  he  loses  out).  I  immediately  tried  to 
get  back  to  troops,  bringing  out  this  question  of  the  detailed  officers 
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which  Gren.  R(^rs  has  spoken  of.  My  entire  service  in  France  was 
with  troops.  Iwas  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  77th  division  but  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  the  last  month  of  the  war,  till  ihe  time  of  the 
armistice. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  go  with  the  regiment  up  to  the  Ai^nnef 
Col.  Hannat.  I  was  chiei  of  staff  in  the  Ai^onne;  during  the  last 
month,  and  until  the  10th  of  November.  I  commanded  a  regiment 
in  that  offensive,  so  that  during  the  time  I  was  in  France  I  was  not 
connected  with  the  supply  bureau.  My  opinions  of  the  supply  service 
I  think  have  been  developed  more  from  the  point  of  the  line  than 
from  the  staff. 

Col.  Daly's  remarks  have  carried  pretty  well  my  opinion  of  a  supply 
oi^anization.  I  think  that  we  must  all  concede  that  this  must  be  a 
business  o^anization  founded  on  business  principles  and  that  we 
must  have  a  thOTOUghly  related  oi^anization  to  get  results.  We 
can't  break  up  this  organization  into  five  or  six  special  services  and 
take  them  away  from  the  responsibility  of  the  man  who  is  chained 
with  feeding  an  arm;jr  in  the  held  and  supplying  it  and  then  expect 
results.    It  IS  impossible.    We  must  all  see  that. 

With  regard  specifically  to  our  relationship  to  a  separate  finance 
with  which  I  have  come  in  contact  since  I  have  been  in  Washington, 
I  simply  want  to  invite  attention  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  im 
uneconomical  and  unbusinesslike  and  unnecessary  procedure  which 
has  been  required  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  in  handling 
the  appropriations  which  Congress  makes.  It  is  necessary  of  course 
for  the  Quartermaster  General  in  making  economic  and  proper  expen- 
diture of  these  appropriations  that  he  watch  these  appropriations 
by  items.  He  must  view  the  discharge  of  his  obligations  with  a 
consideration  not  to  the  demand  of  the  day  only  but  to  future  demand 
throughout  the  year,  to  prevent  deficiencies.  Under  the  old  bureau 
system  the  Quartermaster  General  made  his  estimates,  defended  them, 
imd  expended  the  funds  after  the  money  was  ypropriated.  The 
money  was  appropriated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  bureau 
chiefs'  recommendation,  whether  it  was  in  apportionments  quarterly, 
semiannual,  or  annually  as  required  by  statute;  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge they  thus  had  that  the  entire  appropriations  were  under  their 
control  they  looked  into  the  future  with  a  complete  understanding 
of  present  and  futiu%  demands  in  creating  obhgations  against  the 
appropriations. 

To-aay  there  comes  in  another  office,  the  office  of  Director  of 
Finance,  who  himself  makes  the  recommendation  to  *the  Secre- 
taiy  of  War  of  these  apportionments  basing  that  recommendation 
how  he  sees  fit,  whether  or  not  in  conformance  with  the  Quarter- 
master General's  recommendations  for  the  use  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920,  from  these  appropriations,  a  reserve  was  held  out 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  disregarding 
the  recommendations  of  the  Quartermaster  General.  As  this 
committee  knows  there  are  certain  sub-appropriations,  such  as 
"regular  supplies,"  "incidental  expenses,"  /^subsistence  of  Armj;," 
"clothing  ana  equipage  "  and  so  forth,  that  come  under  the  appropria- 
tion "General  Appropriation,  Ouartermaster  Corps,"  this  appro- 
piiation  is  now  dispensed  by  five  mfferent  oi^anizations.  By  creating 
a  reserve  it  is  possible  to  apportion  this  reserve  to  any  one  of  these 
bureaus  or  services.  (^r\i^rf\t^ 
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The  Chairman.  Explain  that  a  little  more  fully,  if  you  please. 

Col.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  general 
appropriations  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  pertain  to  five  separate 
organizations  it  would  be  possible  under  this  system  to  apportion  any 
part  of  this  reserve  taken  from  funds  created  for  expenditure  by 
these  organizations,  reducing  the  specific  appropriations  which 
have  been  explained  to  this  committee,  by  such  amounts,  and  place 
the  entire  amount  of  such  reserve  to  the  credit  of  only  one  of  these 
services.  Not  that  I  am  saying  that  this  is  being  done,  but  it  makes 
it  possible  by  the  creation  of  the  reserve.  Furthermore  the  proceeds 
from  sales  are  now  being  taken  up  under  these  general  appropriations 
of  the  Quartermaster  C^rps,  as  a  general  reserve. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the  Director  of  Finance 
has  refuted  my  statement  as  made  before  the  Senate  committee  with 
regard  to  this  fact.  So  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  committee  to 
simply  refresh  their  memory  the  act  of  March  23,  1910,  which  pro- 
vides: "Hereafter  all  moneys  uising  from  disposition  oi  serviceable 
quartermaster  supplies  or  stores  authorized  by  law  and  regulations 
shall  remain  available  throughout  the  fiscal  year  following  that  in 
which  the  disposition  was  e^cted  for  the  purposes  of  that  appro- 
priation from  which  such  supplies  were  authorized  to  be  supplied  at 
the  time  of  the  disposition. "  I  made  the  statement  before  that  com- 
mittee that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  were  not 
being  returned  specifically  to  the  specific  appropriation  under  the 
Quartermaster  GenerU  to  reimburse  the  stores  from  which  these 
articles  were  sold  the  intent  of  this  act  was  not  bein?  carried  out,  and 
I  substantiate  that  statement  by  this  letter,  which  the  Director  of 
Finance  wrote  to  the  Quartermaster  General  and  Director  of  Pm*- 
chase  and  Storage,  dated  July  28,  1919:  "The  Secretary  of  War  has 
directed  that  in  all  cases  where  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  propwty  may 
properly  be  credited  to  an  appropriation,  such  proceeds  shall  be 
credited  to  a  general  reserve  fund  pertaining  to  that  appropriation  and 
not  to  an  apportionment  herein  made  for  any  quarter.  Funds  per- 
taining to  such  general  reserve  imder  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Wfu*  can  be  made  available  for  expenditure  only  with  his  approval 
therefor  and  upon  request  therefor  made  by  the  Director  of  Finance. 

I  have  interpolateo  this  therefore,  because  I  understand  that  the 
Director  of  Finance  has  stated  that  my  statement  before  the  Senate 
committee  was  not  correct.  One  of  tliese  was  a  copy  of  the  act  and 
the  other  was  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Quartermaster  General. 

To  bring  in  a  few  specific  instances  where  efficiency  is  not  sub- 
served by  the  order  creating  the  Director  of  Finance  {Supply  Circular 
98),  separating  that  service,  if  the  Quartermaster  General,  to  fill 
deficiencies  in  supplies  from  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
from  the  apportionments  thereof  which  have  already  been  made  to 
him,  desires  to  issue  a  procurement  authorization  for  needed  supplies, 
it  must  first  go  up  to  the  Director  of  Finance's  office  to  what  is  called 
the  Funding  Division  before  he  can  make  the  purchase,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  daily  morning  report  is  rendered  to  that  office  giving  in  detail 
all  obligations  incurred.  This  entails  a  delay,  whicfi  has  extended 
from  three  days  to  three  weeks,  even  in  emergency  procurements.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Quartermaster  General  must  of  necessity  in 
handling  the  appropriations  appOTtioned  to  him,  watch  in  detail  the 
expenditures  not  only  with  an  eye  to  suppljrii^  the  demands  of  the  day 
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but  future  demands  to  prevent  deficiences,  this  "morning  report" 
therefore  conveys  to  the  Director  of  Finance  all  the  information  he 
should  need.  And  I  contend,  Ifr.  Chairman,  that  the  Director  of 
Purchase  and  Storage,  the  Quartermaster  General,  must  bin^elf  keep 
his  books  in  detail  and  watch  those  appropriations  and  mi^e  expendi- 
tures therefrom,  and  any  other  organization  set  up  outside  of  his 
office  is  a  duplication  of  such  necessary  functions.  There  is  set  up  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  Division  of  Kequisitions  and 
Accounts,  an  o^anization  which  watches  over  the  total  disbursements 
of  funds  in  the  Wm*  Department  and  is  able  to  look  after  such  functions. 

The  CHArsHAN.  Does  that  delay  in  the  Finance  Officer's  office  give 
rise  at  any  time  where  a  man  could  probably  make  a  purchase  for  the 
Government  of  needed  supplies  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  because  he  doesn't  happen  to  have  the  means  of  paying 
casht 

Col.  Hannay.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  result  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General  not  being  able  to  guarantee  payment.  The  average 
bidder  wants,  or  will  often,  1  will  say,  bid  to  supply  items  at  a  cheaper 
rate  provided  he  is  paid  on  a  certain  date  for  his  commodity.  He  must 
have  a  working  balance,  in  other  words,  and  an  assured  income  to  keep 
up  his  business.  The  (^artermaster  General  can  not  guarantee  any 
payment  to-day.  And  it  unquestionably  in  my  mind,  for  that  reason, 
results  in  pairing  more  for  his  supplies.  To  show  you  how  this  system 
works  in  detail  IwiU  cite  as  an  incident:  On  or  about  the  26th  of  April  of 
this  year  a  requisition  was  submitted  for  supplies  needed  at  a  hospital. 
You  will  understand  the  Quartermaster  General  is  now  buying  practi- 
cally all  of  the  medicines  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  surgeons'  instruments 
and  apparati  being  used  by  the  Surgeon  Generw.  The  estimated 
total  expenditure  made  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office  on  this 
appropriation  of  medical  and  hospital  supplies  was  ten  hundred  and 
fort^  dollars  and  some  cents.  This  was  itemized  in  detail  throughout. 
For  instance  so  many  sterilizers,  we  will  say  $336^nd  all  the  way 
down.  Naturally  those  were  estimated  figures.  When  it  came  to 
payment  under  this  procurement  fund  of  $1,042,  one  or  two  little 
Items  were  slightly  over  the  amount  estimated,  but  the  total  amount 
was  one  hunOTcd  and  eighteen  dollars  and  some  cents  less  than  the 
total  estimate,  but  because  in  one  case  one  item  was  five  dollars  and 
some  cents  over  the  amount  placed  down  in  this  estimate,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  total  was  $1 18  less  than  the  total  amount,  the  Director 
of  Finance  refused  to  increase  the  funding  covering  the  specific  items 
overestimated. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  the  bill  placed  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  A  requisition  was  made  the  26th  day  of  April. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  it  being  paid  1 

Col.  Hannay.  It  may  have  been  paid  by  the  local  finance  officer, 
but  he  has  reported  that  he  is  unable  to  secure  from  the  Director  oi 
Finance  the  additional  allotment  referred  to.  This  unnecessary 
delay  simply  occurred  through  a  separate  finance  organization. 

2^.  McKenzie.  If  you  had  been  doing  that  as  a  quartermaster 
when  that  bill  came  back  yoti  would  have  paid  it  and  that  would  have 
Iwen  the  end  of  itt 

Col.  Hannay.  I  don't  think  Gen.  Rogers  would  have  let  that 
finance  officer  stay  there  two  days  if  he  hadn't  paid  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  you  are  now  purchasing  supplies  for  the 
Medical  Corps?  •  D,i.i.dbyGoOgIe 
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Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  circumstance  did  that  come  about  ? 

Col.  Hannat.  Under  this  consolidation.  Under  Purchase,  Stor- 
age and  Traffic,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  purchase  all  their  medicine  and 
surreal  instruments,  practically  everything  but  their  X-ray  instru- 
ments and  a  few  other  very  technical  instruments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  men  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
who  are  specialists  in  those  lines  who  can  handle  such  class  of  goods  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  had  to  obtain  them  for  it,  as  the  Surgeon 
General  would  have  had  to  obtain  them  for  it  if  he  performed  the 
service,  except  it  is  a  divided  responsibility  now. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  it  seem  to  vou  that  there  is  some  proper  func- 
tion that  could  be  performed  in  tne  War  Department  by  tne  officers  to 
supervise  and  coordinate  finance  and  expenses  such  as  we  under- 
stand that  Director  of  Finance  now  to  be  charged  with  doiiig  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  think  a  sufficient  organization  exists  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Requisition  and  Accounts  in  the  Secretary  of  War's  Office. 

Mr.  Greene.  Already. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sur. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  have  come  to  the  impression  here,  I  think  in 
tJie  years  passed  that  there  was  some  opportunity  for  cutting  up, 
to  use  that  old  term,  coordination  again.  For  instance,  under  the 
language  of  the  old-time,  standardized,  traditional  appropriation 
bill,  when  we  thought  we  had  appropriated  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  a  specific  time  and  place,  and  then  next  year  when  we  were 
reviewing  the  estimates  we  had  made  here  ana  asking  the  people 
what  they  had  done  with  the  money  for  the  year  before,  we  found 
out  that  not  only  had  the  money  which  we  thought  had  been  appro- 
priated for  specinc  purposes,  but  some  men  more  skilled  than  we  could 
nope  to  be  read  into  tne  bill  that  knives  meant  spoons  and  lanterns 
meant  tons  of  coal,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  we  were  told  that 
this  thing  meant  "construction"  and  so  that  an  item,  we  represent- 
ii^  the  people  who  had  to  pay  the  bills,  we  found  that  we  had  author- 
ized other  items  in  some  bill  and  didn't  know  it.  That  only  lead  m© 
to  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  getting  some  gramma- 
rian down  there  or  some  etymologist  or  somebody  that  understood 
language  as  we  do  to  represent  us,  or  we  could  get  him  to  follow  the 
the  language. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  could  get  your  best 
value  for  your  money  appropriated  by  making  your  specinc  appro- 
priations for  a  service  and  eliminating  tlus  possibility  of  a  number  of 
organizations  making  the  same  purchase. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  agree  with  you.  I  was  very  much  of  the  opinion 
of  questioning  you  about  that.  But  what  I  am  thinking  about  is 
whether  or  not  wo  ought  not  to  go  to  work  and  revise  the  language  of 
this  somewhat  archaic  appropriation  bill  that  has  stood  for  so  many 
years  and  has  gone  through  such  a  process  of  interpretation  by  the 
classical  authorities  down  there  that  it  is  almost  as  clear  as  those 
pages  in  the  front  part  of  the  dictionary  that  give  us  explanations  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  fathers,  and  so  on. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  do  not  see  how  a  separate  office  of  finance  can 
have  that  supervision.  I  beheve  it  was  predicated  for  instance  on 
the  coordination  of  estimate,  whereas  only  the  bureaus  or  services 
have  the  information  to  do  that.   They  are  the  only  ones  that  know 
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what  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  fund.  As  you  have  seen  in 
your  hearings  the  Director  of  Finance  is  unable  to  explain  the  ap- 
propriations. They  must  be  explained  by  the  bureau  that  spenoa 
the  money. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  It  is  an  exasperating  thine  to  find  that  men  who  are 
charged  both  officially  and  morally  with  aUoting  sums  of  money  from 
the  public  treasury  to  be  expended  by  trustworthy  men,  unquestion- 
ably, to  find  that  some  men  through  expediency,  long  sanctioned  bv 
vs&^e  I  regret  to  say,  and  sanctioned  by  the  comptroller  or  some  aucn 
genius  who  lurks  back  there,  finds  that  what  we  considered  a  limita- 
tion is  only  another  word  of  elasticity.  The  most  remarkable  fam- 
ily grouping  of  men  in  the  Army  can  come  under  this  language.  Who- 
ever ^ot  it  up  is  a  remarkable  man.  He  finds  that  lamps  relate  to 
oil  pamtings. 

Mr.  McKenzu:.  Do  you  think  that  the  Director  of  Finance  could 
pass  on  that  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  He  could  not.  He  would  have  to  call  on  the  man 
rendering  the  particular  service  to  advise  him. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  the  text  of  the  bill  which  has  so  long  gone 
through  such  a  process  of  interpretation  ought  now  to  be  put  mto 
concise  terms. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  think  that  should  be  done,  that  the  text  be  re- 
written to  fit  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  as  your  armament  of  facilities  were  constructed 
ther  were  read  by  construction  into  a  broad  authorized  class. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  the  Quartermaster 
General  has  drawn  up  a  new  text,  subdividing  the  appropriations  a 
little  differently  and  more  cloarlv;  this  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  War  Department.  Should  the  committee  desire  to  use  them  this 
year  to  make  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 


COHHTTTEE  ON  MILITARY  ApPAIRS, 

House  op  Representatives. 

Thursday,  October  9,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Wood,  we  are  considering  various  bills  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Army,  as  you  are  aware.  Will  you  kindly 
state  to  the  reporter  for  the  record,  your  present  position,  and  also 
what  service  you  have  had. 

Col.  Wood.  My  name  is  W.  S.  Wood,  colonel.  Quartermaster 
Corps.  I  have  had  over  34  years'  service  in  the  Army.  That  in- 
duaes  four  years  at  West  Point. 

My  first  service  was  in  the  cavalry.  I  served  nearlr  10  years  in 
the  Cavalry.  Afterwards,  in  1898,  I  came  into  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  and  I  have  been  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  smce  that  time 
21  years.  During  that  time  my  first  service  was  on  transport  duty 
for  about  18  months,  and  then  m  China  during  the  Boxer  campaign. 
I  was  quartermaster  at  the  base  of  supplies  at  Tong  Ku  for  one  year, 
during  the  entire  campaign,  shipping  supplies  in  and  shipping  the 
expedition  out.  Afterwanis,  I  was  chief  quartermaster  of  the  First 
Separate  Brigade  under  Gen.  Sumner  in  the  Philippines,  and  after 
that  I  was  (wpot  quartermaster  at  Manila;  depot  quartermaster  for 
four  years  at  Boston;  depot  quu*tennaster  at  Seattle;  ^th  Gan. 
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Humphrey  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  chai^  of  the  clothing  and 
equina^  divkion  in  Washington;  depot  quartermaster  at  Seattle  for 
nearly  Tour  years;  depot  quartermaster  at  Jeffersonville  during  tha 
b^inmng  of  the  war,  and  just  prior  thereto,  for  about  15  months. 

There^ter,  I  went  to  France.  During  that  time  I  have  served 
under  five  quartermaster  generals,  Gen.  Luddii^ton,  Gen.  Hum- 
phrey, Gen.  Aleshire,  Gen.  Sharpe  and  Gen.  Kogers.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  Director  of  Purchase  with  Gen.  Rogers  in  tlie  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Storage. 

The  Chairhan.  I  see  you  were  wounded  in  France? 

Col.  Wood.  That  was  m  Cuba,  when  I  was  in  the  Ninth  Cavalry. 

The  Chatkmax.  Colonel,  will  you  kindly  state  to  the  committee 
in  your  own  way  what  studies  you  have  made  regarding  the  pro- 
posed l^islation  that  is  now  before  the  committee ) 

Col.  Wood.  I  have  read  the  entire  bill,  and  when  the  bill  first 
came  out  I  made  a  few  notes  myself.   Those  I  have  kept. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  uke  to  give  the  committee  the  benefit 
of  your  studies? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  practically  what  was  gone  over  yester- 
day, and  in  which  I  thoroughly  concur. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the  separation  from  the  Quarter^ 
master's  Department  of  Transportation,  Finance,  and  Construction. 
In  the  first  place,  transportation  must  be  absolutely  with  the  supply 
corps.  If  you  do  not  have  transportation  you  can  not  furnish  your 
supplies,  you  can  not  properly  supply  the  troops.  The  officer  who 
is  responsible  for  the  supplies  can  not  be  held  responsible  if  the  power 
is  taken  from  him  to  get  those  supplies  out  to  the  troops.  His  re- 
sponsibility has  got  to  stop  right  there.  You  can  not  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  supplies.  That  I  have  seen  practically  in  the  difTer- 
ent  places  I  have  mentioned. 

At  JeffersonviUe,  the  shipments  by  rail  at  the  time  I  left  there  had 
gotten  as  h^h  as  700  carloads  a  week,  100  carloads  a  day,  including 
Sundays.  Unless  I  had  had  absolute  control  over  the  traxisportation 
I  cotdd  not  have  done  that.  The  same  thing  occurred  m  China. 
There  I  had  the  rail,  ocean,  and  river  transportation,  and  the  supplies 
could  not  have  been  handled  if  I  had  had  to  go  to  somebody  outside 
of  my  office  who  was  responsible  for  the  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  You  neard  what  was  stated  yesterday  about  the 
purchase  of  large  quantities  of  tobacco  and  candy  which  were  turned 
over  to  the  Transportation  Division  and  seemmgly  got  lost.  They 
were  found  again  when  dupUcate  orders  were  issued,  and  your  de- 

Eartment  was  expected  to  buy  this  additional  quantity  of  stuff, 
►id  such  a  condition,  so  far  as  you  know,  ever  exist  unaer  the  old 
system  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Not  as  far  as  I  know.  It  could  not.  If  an  officer 
had  charge  of  transportation  and  had  also  chaige  of  the  storage,  he 
would  know  what  was  there. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  finance  being  in  the  Supply  Department 
is  concerned,  naturally  the  department  which  purcnases  must  also 
have  the  power  of  paying.  Ii  they  do  not,  they  never  ctm  tell  a 
bidder  when  he  is  going  to  get  his  money.  And  you  cim  not  get 
the  cash  discount  iiyou  can  not  promise  a  man  when  he  is  going  to 
get  his  money.  Frequently  a  contractor  will  bid,  and  will  say,  "  I 
will  bid  at  such  a  price  provided  you  can  assure  me  I  |Wi^^^^^aid 
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immediatelT  upon  delivery.'^  With  the  presMit  s^tem  you.  can 
give  the  bidder  no  assurance  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Saniobd.  Would  that  be  so  if  the  operating  division  outside 
of  your  service  bureau  were  wc^  run  and  were  tJioroughly  ^tema- 
tized) 

Col.  Wood.  I  think  it  would  still  be  so. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  am  assuming  Uiat  the  operating  division  that  has 
to  pa^  is  also  purchasing,  on  jrour  requisition.  If  it  were  tihorouj^y 
organized  and  thoroughfy  efficient  

Col.  Wood  (interposii^).  But  we  do  our  own  purchasing.  That 
is,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  a  pxm^ha^i^  corps. 

Mr.  MiLLES.  Is  tliere  no  coordioation  in  this  case  vou  spoke  about 
of  the  goods  being  shipped  to  the  seaboard  and  there  lost  in  the  waro- 
house — is  there  no  coordination  between  the  overseas  shipping 
bureau,  or  the  head  of  it,  and  your  corps,  as  to  reporting  to  you  what 
goo<^  nave  been  sent  ? 

Col.  Wood.  No,  sir;  I  believe  there  was  not. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Do  they  not  report  to  the  General  Staff  or  to  some- 
body? 

Ck)l.  Wood.  I  know  tiiis  happ^ed  during  the  war,  that  when  we 
shipped  goods  to  the  seaboard,  after  they  arrived  there  we  lost  all 
trace  of  them. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Who  takes  them  up  there  ? 

Col.  Wood.  The  Embarkation  Service,  operating  separate  from 
the  Supply  Service. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  they  make  no  report  to  the  General  Staff  or  to 
you  as  to  what  goods  have  been  shipped  out? 

Col.  Wood.  I  could  not  say  what  report  they  make  to  the  General 
Staff,  but  so  far  as  I  know  they  made  no  report  to  the  supply  de- 
partoient. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Is  there  no  way  you  can  get  information  as  to  what 
has  been  sent  out? 

Col.  Wood.  I  would  say  not^  except  possibly  from  the  records 
branch  of  the  Embarkation  Service. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  They  must  report  to  somebody  in  the  Army  what 
goods  were  sent  out  and  when  they  were  sent  out  of  the  warehouse. 
Tliere  must  be  a  warehouse  system  of  accounting,  is  there  not? 

Col.  Wood.  I  would  say  probably  the  chief  of  the  Embarkation 
Service  got  reports.   I  woula  think  so. 

Mr.  miAMB,.  Those  reports  are  not  sent  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps? 

Col.  Wood.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  That  is  a  very  serious  breacn  of  coordination,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  do  not  know  what  eoods  have  been  sent  ? 

Col.  Wood.  I  can  only  speak  there  from  my  own  experience  in 
shipping  during  the  war.  1  know  after  we  shipped  goods  and  sent 
them  to  the  ports  for  export  that  was  the  last  we  raiew  about  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  the  next  fellow  takes  them  up  in  the  chain  of 
despatch,  and  you  nothing  of  further  about  them  ? 

Col.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  no  system  of  coordination  ? 
Col.  Wood.  Not  so  far  as  I  know,  when  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
depot  at  JeffersonviUe.  omz,d  by  Google 
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The  Ghaibhan.  Jeffersonville  was  manufacturing  clothing  and 
flirts,  and  supplies  of  that  kind  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  shirts  mainly;  but  we  would  also  fumi^  a 
great  many  other  supplies.  We  would  supply  ham»s,  all  of  the 
wheel  transportation  oi  the  Army,  equipage  of  all  ktuds,  and  stoTes, 
bakery  equipment,  hardware,  and  tools,  canvas,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  YOu  have  a  factory  there,  but  you  do  not  manu- 
facture stoves  there  ? 

Col.  Wood.  No,  sir;  we  purchase  stoves. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  manufacture  shirts  t 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  we  manufacture  shirts. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  jou,  under  the  system  that  pre- 
vails now  and  that  prevailed  during  the  war  you  got  an  order  for 
so  many  thousands  of  shirts,  or  so  many  hundreds  of  stoves,  and  your 
work  was  simply  to  fill  that  order? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  that  material  on  the  car  accordii^  to 
your  instructions  and  addressed  them  or  shipped  them  and  got  a 
shipping  receipt  for  them  for  delivery  at  such  and  such  a  point? 

Col.  Wood.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chair&^an.  That  is  as  far  as  you  know  anything  about  those 
goods;  after  they  got  on  the  freight  cars  you  knew  nothing  further 
about  them  ? 

Col.  Wood.  No,  sir;  not  aft^  they  arrived  at  the  embarkation 
point. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  old  system,  I  imderstand  you  kept 
track  of  those  ^oods  until  they  arrived  at  their  ultimate  destination  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  the  Quartermaster  Corps  did  because  we 
had  the  Army  Transport  Service  then. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  information  from  the  officers  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  as  those  goods  proceeded  to  tiieir  desti- 
nation ? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir:  just  what  was  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  they  kept  you  informed  constantly? 

Col.  Wood.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Under  this  system  you  would  assume  the  depart- 
ment that  piirchases  would  keep  track  of  those  goods,  would  you 

not? 

Col.  Wood.  Under  the  present  system? 

Mr.  Sanpord.  Under  the  system  you  are  speaking  about  now. 
Col.  Wood.  Which  system  are  you  asking  me  about? 
Mr.  Sanfobd.  The  one  you  are  talking  about. 
Col.  Wood.  You  mean  durii^  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  During  the  war. 

Col.  Wood.  During  the  war  we  made  purchases  and  shipped  to 
the  seaboard.  The  Army  Transport  Service  was  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  then. 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  Purchase  and  Storage  ? 

Col.  Wood.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic 
after  December,  1917. 

Mr.  Sanfoiw.  Transportation  during  the  war  was  part  of  the 
Division  of  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic,  was  it  not?  Was  there 
a  Trasnportation  Bureau  separate  from  the  Division  of  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic? 
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Col.  Wood.  It  was  separate  from  Purchase  and  Storage. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  It  was  not  under  Traffic  then  1 

Col.  Wood.  The  bureau  was  set  up  separately,  that  is,  the  Trans- 
portation Bureau  was  separate  from  Purchase  and  Storage,  but  a 
part  of  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Who  did  keep  track  during  the  war  of  the  neces- 
sity forpurchases,  as  far  as  you  understand ? 

Col.  Wood.  At  the  depots  we  would  get  instructions  to  make 
purchases  for  a  certain  number  of  men,  let  us  say.  Tlien  we  would 
make  purchases  ourselves. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Of  course,  when  the  order  was  issued  to  you  to 
make  purchases  for  a  certain  number  of  men,  presumably  the  neces- 
sities of  that  purchase  came  from  information  fumi^ed  by  Gen. 
Fershi^g:  I  assume  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Or  the  General  Staff,  I  would  say. 

Jlr.  Sanfobd.  And  the  people  who  issued  that  order  to  you  pre- 
sumably had  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Undoubtedly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  And  the  duty  was  on  them  to  keep  track  of  the 
stores  and  supplies  on  hand,  both  those  in  storage  and  those  in 
transit  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Of  course  my  part  at  the  depot  was  simply  the  pur- 
chasing and  shipping  part. 

Mr.  Sanford.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  obey  orders,  to  buy  and 
ship  what  you  were  told  to  buy  and  ship  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Purchase,  ship,  and  manufacture. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  methods  of  operation 
of  thosepeople  who  issued  those  orders ? 

Col.  Wood.  In  Washington  t 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  In  Washington. 

Col.  Wood.  Not  altogether  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Keabns.  After  you  would  buy  the  goods  you  had  no  way  (rf 
knowing  whether  they  were  delivered  or  not  'i 

Col.  Wood,  No  way  of  knowing  whether  they  were  shipped  over- 
seas or  not. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  say  you  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they 
were  shipped  ? 

Col.  Wood.  We  deUvered  to  other  places.  We  dehvered  large 
quantities  of  goods  to  the  camps  and  cantonments.  Those  we 
would  ship  by  rail  ourselves. 

Mr.  Keasns.  You  would  know  whether  they  reached  the  can- 
tonments ? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir,  because  we  would  ship  those  oiu^ves. 

Mr.  Kearns.  But  when  you  shipped  goods  abroad  you  would 
never  know  whether  they  were  shipped  or  not  ? 

Col.  Wood.  No,  sir.  We  knew  that  they  were  shipped  to  and 
arrived  at  the  port,  but  did  not  know  whether  or  not  they  were  ship- 
ped overseas. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  paid  for  those  goods  1 

Col.  Wood.  We  paid  for  iJiem. 

Mr  Keabns.  Would  you  pay  for  them  and  still  not  know  whether 
tiiey  were  delivered  or  not  ? 
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Col.  Wood.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  We  would  receive  the  goods  first 
and  then  ship  them  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  would  be  delivered  to  you  first  ? 
Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  you  would  ship  them  ? 
Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  would  get  a  bill  of  lading  for  those  goods  when 
they  were  shipped  ? 

Col.  Wood.  We  would  know  they  had  reached  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Keaens.  How  were  you  advised  of  that  ? 

Col.  Wood.  By  the  return  receipt  for  the  transportation. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  kind  of  a  warehouse  system  have  you  at  thes 
seaboard  warehouses  ? 

Col.  Wood.  I  do  not  know;  I  hare  never  been  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  Who  has  cha^e  of  those  9 

Col.  Wood.  Those  are  under  transportation,  I  think,  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  received  notification  that  those  goods  had 
arrived  at  the  terminal  warehoxises  on  the  seaboard  ? 
Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  dock. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  upon  receipt  of  that  knowledge  you  would 
pay,  or  how  did  you  pay  ? 

Col.  Wood.  No,  sir;  we  would  pay  like  this.  For  instance,  we 
would  have  our  goods  delivered  at  the  depot. 

Mr.  Miller.  Which  depot? 

Col.  Wood.  The  Jeffersonville  depot  I  am  speaking  of  now  because 

that  is  the  one  I  know  about.  We  would  have  our  goods  delivered 
at  the  depot  and  we  would  ship  them  from  our  stock  at  the  depot. 
When  the  goods  wore  delivered  from  the  contractor  to  the  depot  wo 
would  pay  nim  because  we  would  get  the  goods  and  the  goods  became 
ours.  When  there  was  a  call  for  them  we  would  ship  from  the  depot 
to  the  port  on  the  seaboard.  In  many  cases  in  order  to  save  time  and 
transportation  we  shipped  direct  from  the  factory.  We  would  have 
our  inspectors  at  the  factories  and  after  the  goods  were  received  the 
inspectors  would  act  as  shipping  agents  and  ship  direct  from  the 
factories  to  the  ports. 

Mr.  Miller.  Suppose  you  had  an  order  to  buy  100,000  pairs  of 
shoes  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  your  man  was  there.  He  would  ship 
them  to  some  overseas  depot,  probably  Boston.  You  would  pay  for 
them  when  they  were  delivered  whore,  at  Brockton,  or  at  the  sea- 
board warehoused 

Col.  Wood.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  depot,  my  impression 
is  that  

Mr.  Miller  (interposing).  I  am  just  using  the  Boston  depot  for 
illustration.    There  is  no  particular  significance  in  that. 

Col.  Wood.  They  could  either  have  those  goods  shipped  from  the 
manufacturer  into  the  Boston  depot  or  they  could  ship  direct  from  1^ 
factory,  having  them  received  there  by  the  Government  inspector. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  first  case  then  you  would  pay  for  them  when 
they  arrived  at  the  terminal  warehouse? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir,  at  the  depot. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  in  the  second  case  you  would  pay  for  them  at 

the  factory  ? 

Col.  Wood,  Yes,  sir, 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  for  them  at  all? 

Col.  Wood.  We  did,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  Finance  pay  for  them? 

Col.  Wood.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  the  Jeffersonville  depot  I  had 
^     Finance  myself ;  I  had  niy  own  Finance. 

The  Chairman.  The  Finance  Division  had  not  been  organized  ? 

Col.  Wood.  No,  sir,  I  had  my  own  Finance. 

The  Chairman.  But  toward  the  end  you  did  not  pay  for  any  goo^ 
at  all,  did  you  ? 

CoL  Wood.  By  that  time  I  had  left  and  gone  abroad. 
.  Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  criticism  of  this  matter,  summed  up  is  this, 
that  it  creates  divided  responsibiUty  and  opens  up  an  opportunity 
for  delay  and  the  miscarriage  of  necessary  equipment  which  the  Army 
might  need  almost  immediately  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  the  difficulty  arises  one  man  passes  the  buck 
to  another,  whereas  under  the  system  you  had,  the  old  svstem,  you 
-  were  absolut-ely  respoi^ble,  and  when  you  bought  the  goods  you  paid 
foi  them  and  you  saw  to  it  that  they  were  put  in  transit  and  kept 
track  of  them  until  they  reached  the  point  of  distribution  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  might  be  further  delay  if  this  new  system  of 
finance  is  created  and  you  are  not  permitted  to  do  the  paying.  You 
will  buy  the  goods  and  the  man  will  send  his  bill  to  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, and  they  check  it  over,  and  if  they  find  some  little  thing  wrong 
with  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  result  would  be  that  the  Government 
would  be  handicapped  in  its  purchase? 

Col.  Wood.  It  wul  not  be  so  economical  because  you  can  not  guar- 
antee payment  at  a  certain  time,  and  therefore  you  do  not  get  cash 
discounts. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Getting  rid  of  all  the  ifs  and  ands,  that  about  sums 
up  vour  criticism  ?  * 
Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  RoQEKS.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Miller's  question.  Col.  Davis 
will  be  on  the  stand,  and  I  think  he  can  explain  more  about  the  storage 
because  he  has  had  charge  of  that  work,  and  ho  can  explain  the  matter 
in  regard  to  storage  on  the  docks  better  than  Col.  Wood  because  Col. 
Wood  was  in  France  at  the  time  the  change  was  made,  and  he  can 
not  answer  that  as  well  as  Col.  Davis. 

Mr.  Keabns.  When  you  did  purchase,  say,  100,000  pairs  of  shoes, 
or  anv  other  order,  whatever  it  might  be,  how  did  you  arrive  at  the 
price  ? 

Col.  Wood.  We  arrived  at  it  by  competitive  bids,  the  price  of  prac- 
tically everything  we  purchased  was  arrived  at  by  competitive  oids. 

Mr.  Kearns.  When  you  wanted  to  buy,  say,  100,000  pairs  of  shoes, 
how  didyou  notify  the  prospective  bidders  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Orainarily  by  advertising  in  the  newspapers  and  by 
sending  notification  to  the  different  factories.  Usually  at  a  depot 
>^  we  have  a  list  of  prospective  bidders  on  items  of  all  kinds  and  we  send 
a  notification  to  c»ach  bidder  on  that  list,  and  also  advertise  in  the 
newspapei^. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  newspapers  would  you  advertise  in  ? 
Col.  Wood.  In  the  trade  papers,  as  a  rule.   These  {>aople  bid,  and 
depending  on  the  bids  the  award  is  made.   We  condder  t^e  price, 
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and  if  they  offer  samples^  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  sample,  and 
also  consider  the  time  in  which  deliveries  can  be  made.  All  those 
things  are  important  and  they  are  all  considered.  Of  course,  in  shoes, 
that  would  be  on  a  fixed  standard  sample,  so  there  would  be  no 
difference,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  among  the  different  bidders. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  advertise  for  bids  on  shoes,  how  many  bids 
would  you  usually  receive  ? 

Col.  Wood.  I  have  seen  20  or  25  bids  received  at  a  time.  That  was 
before  the  war.  1  was  at  Boston  some  time  before  the  war  and  used 
to  advertise  for  bids  up  there.  • 

Mr.  Keabns.  The  bids  for  shoes  were  always  on  samples  1  • 

Col.  Wood.  Usually  on  the  Gtovemment  standard  sample. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  Government  had  a  standard  shoe  and  the 
bidders  would  take  that  shoe  at  the  standard  and  would  bid  on  that  I 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  different  firms  furnished  shoes  for  the 
Army  under  this  competitive  bidding  system  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Normally  I  would  say  there  were  about  12  or  15. 
Taking  the  two  shoe  centers  of  St.  lilouis  and  Boston,  those  are  the 
main  shoe  centers,  and  in  Philadelphia  also  there  would  be  a  number 
of  bids.  I  should  say  among  those  three  places  there  would  be  15  or 
18  firms  who  furnished  shoes,  normally. 

Mr.  Eearns.  Was  there  any  matenal  difference  in  the  prices  sub- 
mitted? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  the  prices  would  vary  as  much  as  $1.50  a  pair, 
and  the  same  bidder  would  make  different  prices,  depending  upon 
the  time  in  which  he  had  to  make  his  deliveries. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  you  found  there  were 
bidders  who  were  SI. 50  apart  on  the  same  standard  sample  of  shoet 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  bids  had  every  appearance  of  being 
genuine  competitive  bids? 

Col.  Wood.  They  were  without  doubt,  I  think.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

The  question  was  touched  on  ^esterda^  of  having  several  officers 
at  posts,  camps,  etc.,  for  the  vanous  duties  of  construction  quarter- 
masters, etc.  One  of  our  officers  was  talking  with  Gen.  Snow, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection.  Gen.  Snow  haa 
brought  this  same  question  up  in  talking  with  him.  This  officer  gave 
me  a  statement  which  Gen.  Snow  made,  which  I  would  like  to  put 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  Gen.  Snow,  the  chief  of  Field  Artillery  ? 

Ool.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  Maj.  Gen.  William  J.  Snow,  chief  of  Field 
Artillery,  returned  yesterday  from  a  three  weeks'  inspection  trip 
which  he  made  in  company  with  Lieut.  Gen.  Bidlard  ana  a  board  of 
officers.  He  states  that  the  conditions  found  in  all  of  the  lai^er 
camps  and  more  especially  that  of  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  were  simplv 
appalling,  especially  the  conditions  relating  to  supplies  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  supplies.  That  under  the  set-up  established  by  Pur- 
chase, Storage,  and  Traffic  it  was  impossible  to  hold  anyone  respon- 
sible for  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  supplies  for  nece^ary 
repairs  to  buildings  or  the  transportation  of  ammunition,  etc.  That 
instead  of  the  former  efficient  post  quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  the 
post  commander,  there  are  now  innumerable  officers^^ch  as  camp 
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supplji]  ofl&cer,  camp  utility  officer,  camp  finance  officer,  camp  trans- 
portation officer,  officer  in  charge  of  reclamation  and  storage,  all  of 
them  with  numerous  assistants,  and  practically  none  of  these  officers 
under  the  control  of  the  post  commander  but  report  to  heads  of 
^  different  bureaus  in  Washington  or  to  the  officer  of  the  zone  supply 
officer,  and  that  this  opinion  of  the  conditions  is  concurred  in  by  the 
other  members  of  the  board  who  accompanied  him  on  his  inspection 
trip. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  counted  how  many  special  officers 
he  enumerated  there? 

Col.  Wood.  There  are  practically  five  different  ones.  He  mentions 
the  camp  supply  officer,  the  camp  utility  officer,  the  camp  finance 
officer,  tne  camp  transportation  officer,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of 
reclamation  fuid  storage.  The  transportation  officer  m^t  nave 
rail  transportation,  motor  transportation,  or  wagon  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  five  adaitional  officers  to  the  quartermaster  1 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  old  system  the  post  quartermaster  did 
the  work  of  five  additional  officers  ? 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir,  under  the  old  system  the  post  commander 
had  just  two  officers  he  had  to  consult  with,  one  the  post  post  adjutant 
and  the  other  the  post  quartermaster. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Of  course,  we  should  not  understand  from  your 
statement  that  there  would  be  on^  five  additional  officers  at  each  one 
of  the  posts  to  carry  on  all  the  various  activities  9 

Col.  Wood.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  assume  the  head  of  each  one  of  them 
would  be  a  majqr  and  he  would  have  to  have  a  captain  under  him, 
and  the  captain  would  have  to  have  a  first  lieutenant  under  him,  and 
the  first  lieutenant  would  have  to  have  a  second  lieutenant  under 
him,  so  that  the  number  of  officers  would  be  multiplied. 

Col.  Wood.  They  would  have  numerous  assistants.  There  is 
where  the  expense  of  this  system  comes  in.  £ach  one  has  his  own 
force  of  clerKs. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  suggested  in  the  statement  that  these 
officers  had  numerous  assistants. 

Col.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  Gen.  flow's  opinion  ia  also 
the  opinion  of  other  general  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Byron  is  here,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
him  now.    Major,  you  are  out  of  the  Army  now  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  served  with  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
as  a  major  during  this  war? 

Mr.  Byron.  No,  sir.  I  served  as  a  civilian  during  the  war.  I  was 
a  major  in  China,  and  a  quartermaster. 

The  Chairman.  What  Army  service  did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  I  graduated  from  West  Point  in  the  class  of  1S86, 
Gen.  Pershing's  doss,  and  joined  the  Eighth  Cavalry  in  Texas.  I 
afterwards  served  through  ue  Pine  Ridge  campaign  in  Dakota,  and 
was  in  charge,  for  three  rears,  of  the  work  of  civilusing  Indians  and 
mi^ying  solfuers  out  of  them. 

After  that  I  was  sent  to  Danville,  Va.,  in  charge  of  a  school, 
teaching  French  and  mathematics  and  drilling  the  bovs.  After  that 
I  went  OS  aide-de-camp  to  Cien.  Swann  in  the  Porto  Kico  ^u^^^^ 
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and  was  wounded  in  that  campaign,  and  after  recovering  from  that 
I  was  appointed  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  by  Mr.  McKinley. 
Immediately  after  my  appointment  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
transport  Logan  and  made  22  round  trips  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
carrymg  troops. 

Alter  that  I  was  sent  to  Seattle  to  fit  out  horse  ships  for  the  Philip- 
pines. I  went  to  the  Philippines  with  the  last  ship  I  fitted  out  and 
was  placed  in  chaise  of  tne  docks  in  Manija,  and  the  delivery  of 
supplies.  Then  I  was  sent  to  Hongkong,  China,  to  purchase  ocean 
transportation  for  the  Philippines.  When  I  was  there  the  Boxer 
trouble  broke  out  and  I  was  ordered  to  Taku  as  chief  quartermaster 
of  the  expedition  and  afterwards  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Humphrey. 
Then  I  was  left  there  to  supply  the  troops  in  Peking. 

Then  I  came  home,  and  there  being  nobody  else  to  assign  to  the 
job  I  was  assigned  to  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal  in  Philadelphia  in  chai^ 
of  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  shoes.  I  did  not  agree  with  the 
people  in  Philadelphia  about  the  number  of  employees  they  should 
nave  there  and  discharged  a  great  many  of  them  after  the  Spanish 
War,  and  then  I  found  the  place  was  uncomfortable,  and  I  resigned 
from  the  Army  outrieht,  in  1902,  and  went  into  the  leather  business. 

I  have  been  in  the  leather  business  for  15  years  as  a  manufacturer, 
and  when  this  war  broke  out  my  association  with  the  Army  com- 
menced again. 

The  Chairman.  You  continued  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment as  a  leather  expert? 
Mr.  BrRo\.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  the  formation  of  new  divisions 
under  the  system  that  went  into  effect,  I  think  during  the  latter  part 
of  1917,  and  did  you  differentiate  that  from  the  old  system  that  pre- 
vailed when  you  were  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  general 
statement,  because  I  do  not  want  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  organization 
of  the  Army,  which  I  do  not  understand  so  much  about,  but  I  can 
tell  you  the  faults  of  it,  as  I  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Byron.  When  I  came  down  here  in  1917  it  was  with  the  idea 
that  I  could  serve  the  country  better  as  a  commodity  chief  rather 
than  to  go  to  France  or  put  on  a  uniform.  So  I  applied  for  a  position 
where  I  could  help  during  the  war  in  a  business  I  understood. 

I  came  here  and  I  found  five  departments  of  the  Army  buying 
leather.  There  was  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Quartermaster 
Department,  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Engineers,  and  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, all  buying  harness  and  bidding  against  each  other.  It  was  my 
object  to  get  those  together. 

I  was  appointed  as  administrator  of  hides  and  leather  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  held  the  job  two  day^.  On  account  of  some  dis- 
agreement in  the  different  bureaus  as  to  who  should  do  the  purchas- 
ing I  was  relieved. 

So  I  went  back  from  this  exalted  position  of  administrator  of  hides 
and  leather  and  enlisted  as  a  private  and  was  carried  on  the  civil- 
service  roll  as  a  leather  expert,  and  I  am  carried  on  the  same  rolls  at 
a  major's  salary,  which  I  regret  I  have  to  take. 

The  five  departments  were  all  buying  leather  and  harness,  and  we 
did  not  get  them  together  for  nearly  a  year.   Then  we  finally  aot  the 
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leather  all  in  one  group,  and  in  September,  1918,  I  was  placed  in 
chaise  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment. 

My  appearance  here  is  to  try  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  com- 
^    modity  man  in  the  Army  who  understands  the  job.  of  buying,  trans- 
portation, and  issue,  and  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  a  particular  com- 
modity.  I  speak  only  of  leather  because  tnat  is  the  business  I 
understand. 

In  the  Army  a  horse  is  bought  by  the  Quartermaster  Department, 
and  you  put  a  halter  on  him  that  is  made  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department.  As  soon  as  he  goes  to  the  Cavalry  that  halter  is  taken 
off  him  and  an  Ordnance  halter  is  put  on  him.  Then  he  can  go  to 
parade.  There  were  two  departments  of  the  Army  making  halters 
out  of  the  same  kind  of  leather  in  the  same  factory,  with  two  sets  of 
inspectors  inspecting  the  halters.  That  is  destructive  of  any  busi- 
ness going  on  at  all. 

When  we  got  them  together  in  one  room,  got  all  the  leather  to- 
gether in  one  room,  then  we  were  able  to  handle  the  situation.  In 
addition  to  handling  leather  I  represented  the  Army  oh  the  War 
Industries  Board,  on  the  Price  Fixing  Committee,  and  I  was  able 
by  means  of  that  to  control  the  prices  that  the  Army  paid. 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  the  halter  proposition,  there  was 
no  substantial  difference  in  the  two  halters? 

1^.  Btron.  There  was  a  difference  in  price,  because  one  was  cut 
out  of  one  side  of  the  leather  and  had  to  be  so  many  millimeters  in 
dimension,  because  the  Ordnance  Department  has  specifications 
which  are  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  other  halter 
was  made  of  a  cheaper  part  of  the  leather  and  answered  the  purpose, 
and  there  was  a  difference  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  halter? 

Mr.  Byron.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  Or  in  its  usefulness?^ 

Mr.  Btron.  Possibly  the  Ordnance  halter  would  last  longer,  with 
proper  care.   It  was  made  of  a  better  part  of  the  leather. 

Mr.  Sanford.  But  if  it  was  better  for  one  department,  it  was  also 
better  for  the  other  department  1 

Mr.  Btron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  The  standard  adopted  for  one  department  could  be 
used  equally  well  in  the  other? 

Mr.  Byron.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  James.  What  was  the  difference  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Btron.  T  have  not  that  with  me,  but  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  75  cents  on  each  halter. . 

Mr.  Caldwell.  What  per  cent  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Byhon.  Possible  25  or  30per  cent. 

My  first  association  here  in  Washington  was  as  chairman  of  Com- 
modity Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  I  was  made 
1^  chairman  of  that  at  the  request  of  the  Ordnance  and  Quartermaster 
Departments  and  I  had  associated  with  me  on  that  committee  Mr. 
Henry  Boyd,  of  the  Armour  Leather  Co.,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Girdler,  of 
the  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  and  Ikb-.  Speed,  of  the  Studebaker  Hai^ 
ness  Co. 

The  Army  was  paying  58  cents  for  rawhide  calf  skins  for  covering 
saddles,  and  on  the  fi«t  purchase  of  leather  we  recommended  we 
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saved  the  Army  $585,000.  That  is  a  thing  T  wanted  to  bring  out  to 
show  the  need  of  some  kind  of  experts  on  the  job. 

We  fixed  the  price  of  harness  leather  at  66  cents  a  poimd,  while  the 
tanners  wanted  70  cents.  We  maintained  that  price  during  the  war 
until  nearW  the  end  of  the  war,  and  it  never  got  above  70  cents  a 
pound.  We  fixed  the  price  of  russet  harness  leather  at  $1.02,  and  it 
never  got  above  $1.05. 

When  I  became  associated  with  the  War  Industries  Board  I  had 
almost  absolute  charge  of  fixing  the  price  on  hides;  and  hides  the 
price  of  which  was  fixed  at  22  cents  a  pound  just  before  the  armi- 
stice, when  the  restriction  was  taken  off  it  went  to  62  cents  a  pound. 
So  l^at  the  Army  during  the  war,  and  particularly  the  Quarter- 
master Department,  with  which  I  was  connected,  kept  the  prices  of 
leather  and  shoes  down,  and  it  was  only  after  the  armistice  that  this 
spurt  took  place  in  the  prices  of  leather  and  shoes,  and  that  was  not 
in  connection  with  what  the  Army  bought. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  mere  profiteering,  the  spurt  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  I  think  there  have  always  been  plenty  of  hides  to 
su^Iy  what  we  wanted.   No  tanners  have  shut  down. 

The  Chairhan.  They  have  been  able  to  get  hides  for  tanning 
purposes  1 

Mr.  Btron.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  apparent  reason  why  immediately 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  they  should  have  jumped  up  i;he  price 
from  22  cents  to  62  cents,  over  200  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  Btron.  The  requirements  of  the  Army  for  leather  were  gotton 
out  from  some  kind  of  statistics — I  do  not  know  what  they  were-— but 
the  requirements  served  on  me  called  for  the  consumption  during  the 
year  from  July  to  July  of  14,000,000  cattle  hides.  The  total  output 
of  the  United  States  is  13,000,000.  Figures  of  that  kind  lead  to 
absurdities,  and  unless  a  man  is  on  the  job  who  understands  some- 
thing about  what  the  Army  needs  and  understands  the  capacity  of 
the  coimtry  to  supply  those  needs,  you  will  go  wrong. 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  Army  could  not  use  14,000,000  hides 
with  5,000,000  men,  each  man  carrying  around  three  hides. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Did  you  buy  14,000,000  hides  1 

Mr.  Byron.  No.  I  was  the  clearance  committee  for  leather  in  the 
War  Industries  Board,  and  when  a  requisition  of  that  kind  came  in  I 
drew  my  pen  through  it  and  stopped  it.  I  took  the  chance  that  Gen. 
Pershing  could  not  possibly  get  the  number  of  animals,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  use  the  amount  of  leather  they  called  for,  and  I  simply 
did  not  buy  them,  and  when  I  closed  my  books  I  showed  $120,000,000 
worth  of  stuff  not  bought  that  had  been  ordered  to  be  bought. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  shortage  in  that  material,  so  far  as 
the  wants  of  the  Army  were  concerned,  by  reason  of  your  action  1 

Mr.  Bybon.  Absolutely  not;  we  have  got  more  than  we  need  now. 

The  Chairhan.  You  were  at  that  time,  as  you  say,  serving  as  a 
civilian  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 
The  Chairman.  Do -you  think  if  you  were  in  uniform  and  you  had 
received  an  order  from  one  of  the  bureaus  to  purchase  that  many 
hides  you  would  have  stricken  your  pen  through  it,  or  would  you 
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Mr.  Byron.  I  would  have  had  to  obey  orders,  but  being  in  ciTilian 
clothes  I  could  go  to  Gen.  Wood  or  to  Gen.  Rogers  and  saj,  "This 
is  not  right.'* 

The  (Airman.  In  your  opinion  then  would  it  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  civilian  specialists  on 
particular  commodities  that  are  used  by  the  men  in  the  Army  9 

Mr.  Byron.  For  assistants,  yes,  sir;  but  not  at  the  head  of  the 
departments. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  would  have  one  Army  officer  in 
chaise  of  that  particular  bureau  and  then  as  his  assistants  you  would 
have  some  civilians  who  are  experts  in  their  different  lines  of  goods  t 

Mr.  Bybon.  Yes,  sir.  I  woiud  divide  the  Army  the  same  as  we 
divided  the  War  Industries  Board,  into  commodities.  The  result 
was  a  committee  on  leather.  In  that  committee  on  leather  we  had 
an  upper-leather  man,  a  sole-leather  man,  a  harness-leather  man  and 
a  shoe  man.    They  were  all  men  of  high  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  men  serving  at  a  dollar  a  year! 

Mr.  Byron.  No,  sir.  We  ^t  $250  a  month.  We  got  major's 
pay^  and  were  all  connected  with  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  purpose  of  your  service  you  were  all 
put  into  the  civil  service  ? 

"Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir,  with  the  promise  that  when  we  got  through 
we  would  be  given  major's  commissions  to  hang  up  for  the  grand- 
children to  see,  but  that  promise  was  not  kept. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  Uie 
$250  a  month? 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  not  want  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  willing  to  give  your  services  at  a  dollar 
a  year  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes. 

ISr.  Sanford.  May  I  ask  you  a  |>er8onal  question  ?  Are  you 
willing  to  tell  the  committee  mat  in  civil  life  you  would  have  been 
able  to  have  earned  as  much  money  as  you  would  have  earned  in 
your  grade,  if  you  had  stayed  in  the  Armyl 

Mr.  Byron.  I  pay  $25,000  a  year  income  tax  on  my  personal  in- 
come, so  you  can  get  an  answer  to  your  question  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  initial  pay  of  a  major  is  $3,000  a  year  I 

Mr,  Byron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  military  expwience 
was  a  great  asset  to  you  in  this  civilian  worki 

Mr.  Byron.  I  could  not  have  done  it  without  that. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  In  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  chairman,  if  you 
are  going  to  have  these  organizations  of  civilians  in  the  military 
establishment,  would  it  not  be  well  for  them  to  spend  at  least  a  few 

{rears  in  the  Army  so  that  they  might  qualify  themselves  with  know- 
edge  of  what  the  military  estoblisnment  really  needs? 

Mr.  Byron.  What  I  came  up  here  to  \xrge  this  committee  to  do 
is  that  Gen.  Rogers  be  given  a  number  of  officers  who  will  be  educated 
in  the  commooity  with  which  they  are  to  deal.  I  would  take  two 
young  fellows  out  of  West  Point,  two  men  whose  minds  were  active. 
As  I  told  Gen.  Rogers,  if  you  give  me  those  two  men  I  will  take  them 
in  my  factories  and  will  take  them  into  the  leather  and  shoe  business 
and  t;irn  them  back.  Take  two  men  and  put  them  in  the  railroad 
business,  and  put  other  men  iu  the  cotton  ousiness,  and  send  some 
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of  them  to  the  textile  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  let  some  of  them 
go  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  educate  them  along  the  line,  of 
work  they  would  be  afterwards  engaged  in.  Then  when  they  are 
educated  in  those  lines  of  work,  instead  of  sending  them  to  senre 
with  troops,  let  them  keep  those  men  on  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  want  them  detailed  permanently  in 
the  Quartermaster  Department? 

Mr.  Byron.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  repeal  the  Manchu  law  in  regard  to  themt 
Mr.  Bybon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  Not  only  that,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  that 
requires  that  men  in  the  Quartermaster's  Corps  and  other  corps  shall 
be  detailed  for  four  years  and  then  shall  go  back  to  the  lines.  That 
is  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Bykon.  Let  me  illustrate  it  by  my  own  experience.  What 
did  I  know  about  the  quartermaster's  business  when  I  was  put  into 
the  Quartermaster's  Corps?  There  were  two  reasons  for  my  going 
into  the  Quartermaster's  Corps.  One  was  that  I  was  wounded  in 
Porto  Rico  and  the  other  was  that  I  lived  next  door  to  Senator 
McComas. 

Mr.  Dent.  Did  you  vote  in  Maryland,  too  ? 

Mr.  Bybon.  Yes,  sir;  and  had  two  factories  there.  After  I  got  in 
the  Quartermaster's  Corps,  what  did  I  know  about  ocean  transpor- 
tation ?  But  I  was  assigned  to  the  transportation  work  and  was 
compelled  to  learn  that  business. 

When  I  went  to  Seattle  I  was  made  a  ship's  carpenter.  Then  I 
get  out  in  China  and  I  am  purchasing  ships,  I  have  to  examine  engines 
and  hulls  and  stuff  like  that,  and  then  they  put  me  in  charge  of  the 
cloth  and  shoe  manufacturing  place  in  Philadelphia.  That  is  absurd, 
that  I  should  have  been  compelled  to'  do  that  kind  of  work.  .  I  did 
the  best  I  could,  but  if  I  had  it  to  go  back  over  again,  with  my  busi- 
ness experience  I  could  have  saved  the  Government  millions  of 
dollars  and  done  the  work  much  better. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  This  system  helped  to  1a>ain  you,  but  it  did  not 
heU>  the  Government? 

Mr.  Bybon.  Yes,  it  was  all  right  for  me,  but  they  could  have  picked 
some  man  who  could  have  repaired  ships  better  than  I  could. 

The  Chaibhan.  In  purchasing  ships,  were  you  allowed  to  have 
expertsin  the  line  of  endeavor  to  help  you  in  making  the  purchases? 

Mr.  Byron.  I  was  operating  in  China,  and  I  had  one  expert,  a  man 
from  Manila  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  ship  expert,  and  he  advised  me. 
I  found  that  he  was  so  universally  wrong  that  I  had  better  buy 
them  myself. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  spoke  about  having  these  various  functions  with 
an  Army  officer  at  the  head  of  them  with  some  of  these  civilian  ex- 
perts as  assistants.  What  would  be  l^e  value  of  the  civilian  assist- 
ants if  the  Army  officer  should  overrale  the  civilian  ?  The  civilian 
would  not  be  authorized  to  draw  his  pencil  through  certain  pur- 
chases as  you  did,  would  he? 

Mr.  Byron.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  assistant  simply  would  be  in  an  advisory  capacity  ? 
Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  aakyou  which 
is  somewhat  divorced  from  the  nrst  one. 
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You  spoke  about  taking  young  men  of  active  minds  and  lotting 
tiiem  go  through  the  shoe  industry,  and  putting  some  others  into  the 
transportation  business,  and  so  on.  Is  it  not  a  lact  that  after  you  got 
your  young  men  detailed  from  the  Army  and  put  them  through  your 
J  large  ifactory  and  made  them  very  valuable,  as  they  doubtless  would 
be  when  they  got  through,  would  thoy  not  probably  have  veiy  flatter- 
ing offers  in  commercJal  life  and  resign  from  the  Army  and  quit  ?  You 
could' not  make  them  stay  in  the  .^my  ?  Would  they  not  do  about 
as  yeu  did  % 

-Mr,  Byron.  Well,  1  think  that  would  be  an  objection,  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  But  he  agrees  to  stay  in  the  Army  for  eight  years. 
Mr.  Btron.  When  he  enters  the  Mihtary  Academy  he  signs  up  for 
eight  years. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  But  it  is  the  testimony  before  this  committee  that 
a  lot  of  them  have  their  resignations  accepted  before  the  eight-year 
period  expires. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Would  not  the  benefit  to  society  in  the  education 
of  these  men  bo  enough  to  justify  us  in  taking  the  chance  that  they 
would  stay  a  little  while? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  practical  question.  After  you  educate  these 
men  along  these  expert  lines,  after  they  have  been  eight  years  in  the 
Army  they  would  have  a  right  to  resign  at  any  time,  and  it  would 
be  optional  with  the  "Secretary  of  War  whether  the  resignations 
should  be  accepted.  What  suggestion  can  you  offer  the  committee 
as  to  how  such  men  as  that  can  be  retaiuea  in  the  Army  ?  Would 
it  be  by  giving  them  sufficient  rank  9 

Qen.  RoOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Byron  is  talking  on  a  line  I  am 
very  much  interested  in.  My  idea  was  this,  that  Mr.  Byron's  scheme 
of  Having  assistants  from  civil  life  is  a  very  good  one;  that  is,  until 
such  time  as  we  can  educate  officers. 

But  your  inquiry,  Mr.  Miller,  in  regard  to  losing  such  a  man  as  an 
expert  shoe  man,  for  instance,  my  idea  would  be  to  have  more  than 
one  shoe  man  so  that  there  would  be  one  or  two  or  several  who  would 
be  educated  at  the  same  time  so  if  you  lost  one  you  could  fall  back 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  would  probably  lose  the  cream  of  the  bunch. 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  the  Army  we  ought  not  to  have  any  one  man 
without  whom  we  can  not  get  along. 

Mr.  Bthon.  You  take  that  man  out  of  West  Point  and  then  edu- 
cate him  in  his  commodity  and  let  him  serve  in  the  Army.  It  comes 
to  the  time  of  war  and  you  need  him.  What  made  me  give  up  my 
business  and  come  back?  Because  of  my  education  at  West  Point 
I  owed  the  country  that  much.  That  is  true  with  every  graduate  of 
the  academy.  He  will  come  back.  You  will  get  all  those  men  in 
civil  life. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  question  was  in  relation  to  the  permanent  status 
of  those  men  in  the  Army  during  peace  times.  Fortunately  war  does 
not  come  more  than  once  in  40  or  50  years.  Of  course,  when  war 
comes  on  every  graduate  of  the  Military'  Academy  comes  back  and 
tenders  his  services,  but  during  the  intervening  years  of  peace  wo 
are  buying  shoes  and  leather  in  the  Army  every  year.  The  proposi- 
tion is  to  keep  that  work  efficient  in  peace  time  by  keeping  these  men 
in  the  Army,  when  flattering  offers  are  made  to  them  by  commercial 
institutioim,  with  the  prospect  of  bettering  themselves  fco;  the  vest 
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Mr.  Byron.  The  object  of  an  army  is  to  get  ready  for  war.  That 
is  the  only  object  in  having  an  army,  to  keep  prepared  for  war,  imd 
if  the  oi^anization  is  such  as  it  was  wh^  a  distinguished  man  at  the 
opening  of  the  Spanish  War  sat  himself  down  and  said  er^thing 
was  all  right,  ana  then  along  came  this  war  and  upset  the  whole 
thing,  then  something  is  wrong.  The  organi/.ation  must  be  such  all 
the  time  so  that  it  wil}  operate  in  timr  of  war,  which  ours  did  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  my  question  ^'as  specifically  how  you  are  going 
to  induce  that  kind  of  a  man  to  stay  in  the  army — ^by  advanced  rank? 

Mr.  Bybon.  Of  course,  I  think  Army  officers  do  not  get  enough  pay. 
I  hare  a  boy  myself  who  graduated  in  the  class  of  19,14,  and  he  is  re- 
signing now,  and  I  do  not  like  to  speak  about  that.  I  know  he  can 
not  live  in  Washington  with  what  ne  gets  as  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  stated 
in  answer  to  my  question  that  you  put  your  pen  through  the  item 
that  was  called  for,  but  you  immediately  consulted  with  the  Army 
officials  and  explained  to  them  the  purpose  of  that  action,  and  then 
they  ratified  it? 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  So  that  if  there  were  a  civilian  there  he  would 
probably  have  to  go  to  his  chief  and  tell  him  the  purpose  of  the 
thing,  and  if  the  chief  was  reasonable  he  probably  would  see  that 

the  advice  given  was  correct  and  would  act  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  some  startling  requisitions  come 
through. 

The  Chaishan.  Have  you  any  more  like  those  you  mentioned  ? 
Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  days  whffli  you  were  in  the  Army,  could 
you  have  directed  a  shipment  to  its  destination,  or  attempted  to 
deliver  it? 

Mr.  Byron.  This  property  was  charged  to  me  and  the  only  way  I 
could  get  rid  of  it  was  to  get  a  receipt  of  the  officer  for  whom  it  was 

intended. 

The  Chairman.  Charged  to  you  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Byron.  Chained  to  me  as  propbrty  officer. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  great  many  bills  coniing  to  this  com- 
mittee requesting  that  such  and  such  an  officer  be  relieved  of  a  certain 
amount  charged  to  his  account  by  reason  of  some  happening  similar 
to  what  you  have  narrated. 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  a  chai^  against  the  officer  hinmelf  unless 
the  thing  arrives  at  its  ultimate  destination? 

Mr.  Byron.  He  must  pay  for  it.  When  T  came  out  of  China  I 
had  $65,000  worth  of  property  of  that  kind  charged  to  me  and  it 
required  boards  of  survey  for  me  to  get  clear  of  that  responsibility. 
But  I  watched  my  property  and  I  loiew  where  it  went.  An  army 
organized  without  that  system  of  property  responsibility  in  the  War 
Department  is  not  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  some  very  interesting  testimony 
about  tobacco  and  candy  that  was  ordered  twice  because  of  a  con- 
dition such  as  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  have  su^ested  as  a  remedy  that  the  Govern- 
ment put  into  the  Army,  commodity  men,  either  commissioned  or 
not  commissioned.   Now,  how  would  you  have  theqa  operate! 
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Would  you  put  thoee  commodity  men  in  the  different  bureaus  like 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Ordnance  Corps,  or  the  Air  Service,  or 
where  would  you  put  them  ? 

Mr.  Btron.  I  ao  not  know  where  they  oveht  to  go,  but  I  know 
there  ought  to  be  a  leather  room  in  the  War  Depfu^tment  where 
everything  that  pertains  to  leather  comes  in. 

.Mr.  Sanford.  And  you  would  have  the  same  thing  with  each  of 
the  other  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Btbon.  There  ought  to  be  a  cotton  man,  a  machinery  jnan, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  all  purchases  for  the  Army  made, 
80  far  as  a  particular  commodity  was  concerned,  by  that  one  com- 
modity man  t 

Mr.  Btron.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  the  War  Industries  Board 
was  oi^anized,  and  they  were  business  men  of  high  standing  and 
viirion,  and  they  saw  that  they  had  to  oi^anize  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  To  prevent  one  bureau  of  the  department  bidding 
against  the  other  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  a  more  important  advantage  than  that 
would  be  to  prevent  one  bureau  from  buying  all  the  available  supply 
of  a  particular  commodity,  so  that  the  other  bureaus  could  not  get 
any  of  it  9 

Mr.  Btron.  When  we  went  into  this  war  the  Ordnance  Department 
and  the  Quartermaster  Department  were  at  sword's  points.  They 
did  not  know  each  other  or  speak  to  each  other.  They  bid  against 
each  other  on  leather  and  harness  until  I  took  out  17  p^es 
of  priority  orders  in  the  War  Industries  Board  that  the  Ordnance 
Department  had  placed  against  the  Quartermaster  Department  in 
its  manufacturingplants. 

Mr.  Sanford.  What  the  committee  is  after  now  is  to  try  to  find 
out  how  the  business  of  the  Army  ought  to  be  done.  You  have  been 
in  the  Army  and  then  out  of  it.  I  can  not  visualize  quite  the  situation 
you  are  speaking  of  with  reference  to  the  commodity  men.  Shall 
the  purchase  ana  storage  of  the  Army  be  done  by  the  different  bu- 
reaus that  have  to  use  the  material,  or  shall  the  purchasing  and 
storage  be  handled  by  some  o]^;anization  outside  of  the  bureaus 
that  are  going  to  use  the  articles? 

ySi.  Btron.  I  think  the  purchasing  should  be  done  for  the  entire 
Army  with  one  oi|^anization  in  order  to  get  proper  prices  and  to  see 
that  the  material  is  properly  applied  and  that  one  department  is  not 
buying  it  all. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  would  make  an  exception,  probably,  in  the 
case  of  technical  material  such  as  medicine,  and  things  of  that  sort ) 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes.  There  are  some  things  in  connection  with  the 
purchasing  for  the  Medical  Department  you  would  have  to  have  a 
medical  man  for,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a  medical  man  should  not  be 
ass^ed  to  buy  that  stuff,  having  all  those  men  under  one  chief. 

lu*.  Sanford.  Is  not  the  system  you  are  speaking  of  now  the  very 
system  that  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  was 
intended  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  I  think  possibly  it  was  intended  to  be  that,  but  the 
trouble  as  !  see  it  is  that  the  directors  of  the  corporation  are  going 
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out  into  the  factory  to  show  the  men  how  to  do  the  work.  My  idea 
is  to  have  the  president  of  the  corporation  and  a  board  of  directors 
and  an  operating  department  and  a  general  manager,  and  to  hold 
the  general  manager  responsible,  and  hare  the  board  of  directors 
outline  the  policy.  I  think  that  the  General  Staff  should  say  what 
the  Army  needs  and  the  quality  of  what  it  needs.  When  it  gets 
beyond  that,  I  think  the  operating  deputment  of  Uie  Army  should 
operate  and  get  those  things. 

ISt.  Sanford.  Shall  that  operating  department  of  the  Army  be 
outside  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  For  instance  ? 

Mr.  Byron".  I  do  not  know  where  you  would  put  it.  The  Quarter- 
master Corps  is  the  natural  operating  department  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  function  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  briefly 
stated,  is  to  supply  the  Army,  to  buy  the  stuff  and  to  store  it. 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Would  you  then  advocate  continuing  to  allow  the 
(^artermaster  Corps  supi)ly  all  the  material  for  the  Ajmy  and  store 
it  and  be  responsible  for  it  until  it  is  issued  to  the  several  branches 
of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Byron,  That  question  is  more  than  I  can  answer.  I  would 
not  care  to  qualify  as  an  expert  on  that. 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  have  got  to  qualify  as  experts,  because  ap- 
parently Congress  must  either  form  or  reform  the  law  and  must 
decide  this  question.  During  the  war,  the  theory  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  Division  was  that  an 
oi^anization  outside  of  the  different  bureaus  should  do  all  the  pui^ 
chasing  and  do  the  storage  and  handle  the  traffic.  Now  it  is  con- 
tended that  all  that  should  go  back  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
That  is  the  issue,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Byron.  I  think  the  thing  you  have  got  to  decide  is  where  you 
are  going  to  make  it  possible  tor  you  to  place  the  finger  of  responsi- 
bility for  failure,  or  to  give  credit  for  success,  whether  you  are  going 
to  do  that  in  coimection  with  some  particular  man.  If  there  is  a 
failure  to  do  something  anywhere  now,  the  system  being  organized 
as  it  is  now  you  go  around  a  ring,  jtist  as  it  is  in  the  settling  of  the 
contracts.  You  can  not  put  the  nnger  of  responsibility  upon  any 
one  man. 

Mr.  Sanford.  How  big  a  business  was  the  buying  of  shoos  for 
the  Army  i    Was  it  a  big  business  ? 

Mr.  BvRON.  During  the  war  it  was  an  awfully  big  business.  I 
was  not  in  it  all  the  time,  but  I  suppose  we  bought  35,000,000  pairs 
of  shoes  at  an  average  of  about  86  a  pair,  which  would  be  two  hundred 
and  some  odd  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  Who,  in  the  Army,  was  handling  that  business 
when  you  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  Mr.  McElrrain,  of  the  McElrrain  Co.  was  head  of  the 
shoe  business  when  I  came  down  here.  It  was  done  by  civilians  and 
by  officers  detailed  from  the  National  Army. 

I  might  state  this  here,  further  emphasizing  tlie  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  man  who  understamis  a  particular  commodity.  Gen.  Wood 
tohl  me  when  the  armistice  was  signed  to  cancel  all  orders  for  the 
heavy  field,  the  hob-nailed  shoes,  ^oes  that  you  would  not  wear  in 
this  country.  Those  shoes  were  costuig  $6.45  and  $7.15,  and  I 
made  up  a  schedule  of  what  it  would  cost  to  cancel  this  oniars  for 
those  shoes.   He  told  me  to  cancel  the  orders,  wj^ob  ^  ^d^OgTc 
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Then  there  was  an  act  of  Congress  that  required  that  when  a  man 
returned  to  the  United  States  he  should  be  given  a  pair  of  shoes. 
We  did  not  have  the  shoes  on  hand  for  that  purpose,  the  lighter 
shoes.  I  went  to  Gen.  Rogers,  who  had  come  into  the  Quartermaster 
Department  at  that  time,  and  showed  him  what  was  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  the  record  straight,  the  Gen.  Wood 
you  spoke  of  was  the  Acting  Quartermaster  General  3 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes;  he  precraed  Gen.  Rogers.  I  went  to  Gen. 
Rogers  and  explained  the  situation  to  him  and  told  him  that  leather 
was  ^oing  up  and  that  hides  were  going  up  and  I  considered  it  was 
the  tune  to  get  in  and  make  his  purchases,  and  we  talked  it  over  in 
a  familiar  way,  which  I  could  do  in  my  capacity,  and  he  said  he 
thought  it  ou^ht  to  be  done,  that  we  ought  to  make  purchases,  and 
he  gave  me  directions  to  buy  shoes.  It  cost  us  approximately  $1.26 
a  pair  to  cuicel  the  orders  for  those  $7  shoes.  We  paid  $4.83  for 
the  shoes  we  wanted.  So  reajly  Gen.  Refers  saved  oy  the  trans- 
action 76  cents  a  pair.  He  got  the  order  for  the  old  shoes  cancelled 
and  bought  the  new  shoes  and  practically  saved  76  cents  on  a  pair 
of  shoes. 

Gen.  Rogers  is  now  the  Quartermaster  General.  He  is  an  efficient 
officer  in  every  way,  but  he  wouhl  not  have  thought  about  that, 
probably,  unless  I  had  brought  it  to  his  attention  and  told  bim 
about  the  market  conditions  and  that  the  price  of  shoes  was  going 
up.  We  protected  the  Army  on  that  entire  purchase,  because 
before  we  got  through  with  it  those  same  shoes  were  up  to  $8.50. 

The  Chairman.  m>  you  saved  the  Government  a  great  many 
million  dollars  1 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  by  reason  of  my  being  able  to  go  to  Gen.  Rogers, 
and  he  being  a  man  who  would  listen  to  reason, 

Mr.  Greene.  This  conversation  has  leil  now  to  something  I  have 
had  in  mind  for  quite  a  ^\hLle,  without  having  a  very  definite  opinion 
as  to  how  it  could  be  worked  out. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  training  necessary  for  the  efficient  officer 
of  the  Anny  primarily  is  military  training,  and  that  by  reason  of 
t^perament  and  suitability  for  military  science  as  a  profession, 
the  average  officer  is  not  inclined  to  be  a  very  successful  business 
man,  and  that  is  no  reflection  upon  him  because  a  man  must  special- 
ize, and  he  specializes  in  that  way. 

It  has  been  heretofore  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  when  the 
sudden  emergency  of  w  ar  was  thrust  upon  a  military  man  and  the 
usual  state  of  elemental  un preparedness  of  our  country  obtamed, 
the  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  given  over  to  the  study  of  military 
science  only  was  put  into  the  xesponsibility  of  going  out  into  the 
commercial  world  to  contend  with  all  the  obstacles  that  a  war  emer- 
gency makes,  risking  and  often  sacrificing  a  \^'ell-established  military 
reputation,  because  ne  became  involved  in  this  at  the  time  when  the 
WLsest  heads  in  business  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 

I  think  that  possibly  we  might  institute  in  the  civiUan  end  of  the 
^  War  Department  the  procurement  of  supplies  for  the  jVrmy  and  that 
experts  of  civilian  experience  in  business,  manufacture,  and  pro- 
duction of  one  kind  and  another  mi^t  be  desirable,  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  form  a  nucleus  sufficient  for  expansion  in  any  war  emer- 
gency, by  attaching  to  the  War  Department,  as  we  did  in  the  last  war, 
men  like  yourself  who  would  come  in  for  the  service  of  theuNcoimtsy 
in  the  emeigeacy  and -work  with  those  other  men.  DigitizGdbyV^OOgie 
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I  had  in  mind  this  idea  as  to  the  general  working  out  of  it;  that  if 
all  business  transactions  of  that  kind  were  conducted  in  the  civilian 
end  of  the  War  Department  these  civilian  experts  in  busine^  would 
purchase  the  things  which  each  corps  or  branch  of  the  service  indi- 
cated, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  were  necessary 
for  their  branch  or  department  of  the  service,  and  that  the  inilitary 
man  would  be  relieved  of  this  business  perplexity  and  responsibility, 
and  that  his  whole  responsibility  in  the  matter  would  rest  entimy 
with  the  subsequent  military  use  of  the  wticle  in  the  subject  in 
which  he  is  highly  specialized  and  trained.  And,  having  that  in 
mind  ^ain,  instead  of  taking  away  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
the  lai^er  part  of  its  functions,  and  perhaps  have  the  Quartermast^ 
Corps,  as  the  natural  supply  of  the  Army  in  its  usual  estimates  in- 
dicate to  the  purchasing  or  civilian  end  of  the  War  Department 
what  is  necessary  to  continue  that  supply,  having  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  the  respon^ble  head  of  all 
army  activiti^,  and  having  supplied  the  estimates,  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  is  relieved  entirely  of  the  burden  of  making  Uie  out- 
side busine^  connections  and  carrying  through  the  transactions. 
But  when  the  goods  are  delivered  its  responsibdity  begins,  and  not 
until  then,  and  then  the  Quartermaster  Corps  performs  its  usual 
function  of  distribution;  that  is,  from  that  time  on  it  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  Army  is  supplied.  Would  there  be  in  some  such 
plan  as  that  something  of  a  relief  not  only  from  the  present  situation, 
but  a  capacity  for  ex|>ansion  in  time  of  a  war  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Bybon.  The  objection  I  would  see  to  that  plan  is  in  placing  the 
entire  responsibility  for  purchase  in  the  hands  of  civilians,  and  that 
objection  would  lie  in  this.  Take  the  proposition  of  the  Army  in 
time  of  peace.  Say  you  have  an  Army  of  500,000  men.  You  would 
natiu*ally  buj  three  pairs  of  shoes  for  each  man,  and  that  would  be 
1 ,500,000  pau*s  of  shoes.    At  $7  a  pair  that  would  amount  to  $10,000,- 

000  of  purchases.  That  man  wen  is  going  to  do  a  business  of 
$10,000,000. 

My  own  business  amoimts  to  approximately  $6,000,000  a  year  and 

1  have  four  men  to  whom  I  pay  $25,000  a  year  just  to  handle  t&at 
business,  and  you  want  to  get  some  man  from  civilian  life  to  handle 
$10,000,000  worth  of  business  at  $2,400  or  $3,000  a  year.  You  can 
not  get  such  a  man. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  think  it  rests  largely  upon  an  economic  proposi- 
tion, as  far  as  the  salary  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Btron.  You  could  not  pay  a  man  a  sufficient  salary  to  handle 
$10,000,000  worth  of  business.  That  is  only  for  shoes.  Take  other 
items  01  leather.  If  I  had  done  the  work  in  civil  life  that  I  have  done 
in  the  last  two  years  in  the  Army,  I  woidd  say  that  $100,000  a  year 
would  not  be  too  much  to  pay  me.  You  can  not  get  those  men  who 
are  educated  in  those  lines  of  business  to  come  and  take  a  job  like 
that  except  from  patriotic  motives. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Byron.  I  thmk  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  relieve  the  Army 
officer  whose  integrity  is  known,  and  who,  while  he  may  not  know 
so  much  about  a  particular  line  of  business,  still  his  official  position 
is  such  that  he  is  presiuued  to  be  straight  and  honest — I  think  it  will 
be  a  mistake  to  relieve  him  of  tJie  responsibility  for  the  expenditure 
of  these  lai^e  sums  of  money.  I  say  the  country  is.  better  safe- 
guarded by  the  Army  officer  maa  it  is  by  the  ci^Sitta^gralSl^gti^ 
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ifr:  Greene.  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  iustice  to  believe  that 
what  I  said  carried  with  it  no  doubt  whatever  oi  the  splendid  int^;rity 
of  the  Army  officer? 

Mr.  Btbon.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Greene.  Your  words  themselves  indicate  what  we  all  know, 
that  the  Army  officer  on  his  meager  pay  is  discharging  functions  for 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  reward  is  the  consciousness  of  duty 
well  performed. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is,  first,  in  the  sense  of  his  own  self-pro- 
tection. He  is  a  military  man.  He  is  suddenly  thrust  into  respon- 
sibilities which  even  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  business  man 
finds  to  be  in  time  of  war  perplexing  and  discouraging,  and  sometimes 
almost  altogether  overwhelming.  The  result  of  that  is  that  all  at 
once  this  effect  on  a  record  that  has  been  carried  through  the  service 
in  the  Army  with  splendid  efficiency,  greatly  to  his  distinction  and 
credit,  that  the  officer  is  put  under  a  cloud  through  prejudiced  public 
opinion  which  seems  to  regard  the  military  man  as  being  capable  of 
doing  evervthing,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knows  as  a  matter  of 
his  own  self-respect  that  the  thing  he  does  best  is  the  thing  he  chose 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  be  a  military  man  and  not  to  become  a  specu- 
lator in  business  enterprises. 

The  Chairman.  Before  ^ou  came  in,  Maj.  Byron  ^plained  how  he 
himself  had  been  thrown  into  the  business  of  buying  shi[»  for  the 
Government  and  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  had  understood  from  one  of  my  collea^rues  that 
precisely  this  phase  of  the  subject  had  not  been  discussed.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  you  spare  the  morale,  the  spirit,  and  the  int^rity  of  the 
service  in  tnose  resnects  if  this  great  responsibility  of  a  land  not 
essentially  connected  with  the  mOitary  service  were  disposed  of  by 
the  civilian  branch  and  that  to  (hat  end  there  might  be  formed  in  the 
civilian  put  of  the  War  Department  a  nudeus  for  that  sort  of  an 
oi^anization.  It  might  not  be  necessary  in  time  of  peace  to  have  in 
three  men  of  broad  general  business  experience,  but  the  machinery 
once  established  in  the  civilian  end  would  be  susceptible  of  calling  in 
such  patriotic  experts  as  yourself  who  would  be  willing  to  work  for 
their  countrj  under  those  circumstances  just  for  the  pride  of  having 
done  the  thing. 

Mr.  Byron.  One  great  difficulty  you  run  up  against  is  this:  When 
I  came  down  here  I  saw  a  sign  m  my  room  reading,  "Foi^et  how 
tilings  were  done  before  the  war."  A  business  man  coming  down 
here  was  so  hampered  by  the  paper  work  and  the  red  tape  that  he 
could  not  make  any  progress.  If  the  Army  would  adopt  these  busi- 
ness methods  and  let  them  operate,  the  business  men  will  operate  all 
right,  or  if  the  business  men  can  learn  the  Army  way  of  doing  things 
it  will  operate  all  right,  but  one  of  those  two  things  has  got  to  be  done. 
You  have  either  got  to  use  methods  in  the  Army  makmg  for  a  busi- 
nesslike way  of  doing  things,  or  you  have  got  to  educate  Army  offi- 
cers who  are  already  educated  in  the  circumlocution  methods  and 
bring  them  around  to  the  businesslike  methods.  Those  are  the  two 
horns  of  the  dilemma. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  anticipating  something  of  that  kind  when  I  sug- 
g^t  if  we  begin  in  time  of  peace  with  this  establishment  in  the  civiliw 
end  of  the  War  Department  we  ought  to  be  capable  of  readjusting  the 
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service  both  of  the  military  men  and  the  business  men  to  such  a  busi* 
nesalike  proposition  which  would  be  ^oing  in  two  or  three  years  and 
some  of  these  handicaps  of  former  tunes  would  be  overcome  in  the 
new  system,  and  when  the  new  system  has  established  itself  in  a 
routine  it  would  be  much  raore  capable  of  expansion  in  lime  of  emer- 
gency than  the  present  sj^tem  is. 

Then,  followii^  that  out,  the  military  man  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  and  elsewhere,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  his  own  science 
and  the  application  of  these  commodities  to  use  m  that  science  and 
the  development  of  his  experience,  and  of  new  thii^  that  may  be 
necessary,  when  they  have  m  the  service  arrived  at  such  a  determina- 
tion, then  a  report  would  be  made  by  the  military  man  as  to  the 
character  and  necessity  for  milituy  use  of  milituy  commodities, 
which  would  go  to  the  secretary  of  War  with  the  judgment  of  military 
men.  He  having  approved  it  and  turns  it  over  to  the  business  man 
to  buy  and  then  it  comes  back  to  the  militaxy  man  to  make  the  proper 
military  distribution,  and  the  responsibihty  of  the  military  men 
besins  when  they  get  it. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Mr.  Byron,  am  I  justified  in  understanding  you  to  say 
Uiat  out  of  each  class  graduated  at  West  Point,  certain  young  offi- 
cers ought  to  be  detailed  in  the  various  industries  of  the  country  for 
a  pwiod  of  time  to  learn  those  industries ! 

Mr.  Bybon.  Not  immediately  after  graduation,  but  a  few  years- 
after  graduation.    They  have  to  go  wiui  troops  first. 

Mr.  Keabns.  After  a  year  ot  so  in  the  military  establishment, 
would  you  detail  some  of  them  into  the  various  industries  to  leant 
those  particular  businesses  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keabns.  And  after  such  a  man  came  out  of  that  particular 
business,  would  you  put  him  in  a  line  in  the  Army  where  he  could 
utilize  that  business  Mucation  he  had  received  ? 

Mr.  Btbon.  I  would  put  him  in  that  operating  depfu'tment  that 
is  buying  the  stuff  and  lurnishing  it. 

Mr.  E^ABNB.  In  that  way  you  would  keep  a  line  of  experts  always 
with  the  Armyl 

Mr.  Bybon.  Yes,  sir,  educated  experts. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Industrial  experts. 

Mr.  Btbon.  A  man  who  ^oes  through  the  West  Point  course  is  no 
slouch,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned.  He  has  not  been  educated 
along  business  lines,  but  he  can  adapt  himself  to  those  things. 

Keabns.  Would  you  put  him  in  some  line  of  service  where  ho 
could  utilize  the  industrial  education  he  had  received  in  the  factory 
or  business  institution  ? 

JiSi.  Btbon.  Yes,  sir.  The  trouble  with  the  ordinary  Army  ofiicer 
is  this :  If  he  really  realized  what  his  powers  are,  if  he  had  confidence 
in  himself,  which  the  military  education  has  taken  away  from  him, 
because  he  thinks  he  is  only  a  military  man,  it  would  he  much  better 
for  him  and  for  the  Army.  I  see  people  every  day  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  take  into  business  with  me.  U  they  had  confidence  in  them- 
selves they  would  hardly  stay  in  the  Army,  but  they  have  not  that 
confidence,  and  that  is  \mat  keeps  them  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Keabns.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  it  is  your  idea  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  l^e  purchasing  A^ncy,  one  agency  established 
in  the  Araiy  to  purchase  eveiy  commodity  that  is  used  in  the  Army  ? 
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Mr.  Btbon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kbabns.  No  matter  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  a  mule  or  a  paper 
of  pins  ? 

Mr.  Bybon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kbarns.  You  would  have  one  expert  in  the  purchasing  es- 
tahhshment  of  the  Armj  who  was  an  expert  in  each  one  of  the  in- 
dustries you  named,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  leathw,  and  so  forth. 

'Mr.  Btson.  Yes,  sir. 

lt&.  E[kabn8.  Would  you  have  everything  that  is  purchased  for 
the  Army  purchased  through  that  department  1 
Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  have  one  man  over  all  of  these  rarious 
branches  Y 
Mr,  Bthon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Would  you  have  one  system  of  bookkeeping?  If  so, 
^ere  would  be  some  one  man,  some  bookkeeper,  if  you  want  to  call 
him  that,  who  would  know  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  Army  for 
any  given  period  of  time,  and  vou  could  eo  to  one  man's  books  and 
discover  how  much  money  had  been  paid  out  for  mules,  how  much 
for  blankets,  and  so  on.    u  that  truet 

Mr.  Btbon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keakns.  That  is  not  true  in  the  Army  to-day,  is  it  1 
Jfr.  Btkon.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  wanted  to  know  how  much  money  had  been 
spent  for  any  one  thing  in  the  entire  Army  during  the  past  year, 
would  you  know  where  you  would  be  able  to  find  it  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  I  would  not;  perhaps  somebody  would  know. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Do  you  think  there  is  anybody  who  would  knowY 

Hfr.  Byron.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  had  your  system  established  and  have  one 

{)urehasing  agency  purchase  evorythii^  used  by  the  Army,  then  a 
ayman  coulago  down  there  and  examme  those  books  and  Imow  the 
amount  that  had  been  paid  for  each  article  bought,  could  he  not  9 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes.  And  in  addition  to  that — I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood.  Mv  commodity  expert  must  know  something  more 
than  purchasing.  You  have  got  to  be  able  to  put  your  finger  and  say, 
"You  are  the  man  who  is  responsible  if  the  Army  does  not  get  shoes, " 
or  whatever  it  is  he  is  handling.  As  it  is  now,  say  I  buy  the  shoes. 
Here  is  another  man  who  takes  them  from  me  and  transports  them, 
and  here  is  another  man  who  pays  for  them,  and  here  is  another  man 
who  issues  them.  Which  one  of  those  men  is  responsible  if  we  do  not 
get  the  shoes  on  time  ?  Is  there  anybody  in  the  service  you  can  say 
18  responsible  for  the  failure  to  get  shoes,  or  anything  elsel 

Mr.  Keabns.  Further  than  that,  ought  there  not  to  be  some  man 
responsible  to  the  extent  that  he  should  know  whether  the  goods 
have  been  delivered  in  the  quantities  in  which  they  were  called  for 
or  ordered? 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  your  factory,  if  you  send  out  a  shipment  of  shoes 
to  somebody,  you  get  word  back  and  you  know  whethw  or  not  the 
firm  to  whom  the  shoes  were  sent  receirod  them  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  Yes. 

Mr.  KjiABNS.  But  in  the  Army  you  do  not  know  that. 
Mr.  Bybon.  No. 
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Mr.  McKenzib.  If  I  understand  tout  testimony,  you  are  in  favor 
of  a  central  buying  department  in  tne  Army  ? 
"Mr.  Btbon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  you  have  not  contended  before  this  com- 
mittee that  you  faror  the  creation  of  some  new  oi^anization,  and 
you  would  have  no  objection  to  having  that  purchasing  centralized 
in  the  Quartermaster  Department  ? 

Mr.  Btron.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  get  mixed  up 
in  that  proposition.  Gen.  Burr  was  my  roommate  at  West  Point, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  that.  All  I  want  to  say  is  that  the 
thic^  W6  must  have  is  commodity  chiefs,  men  who  understand  their 
business,  and  that  every  commodity  should  be  put  in  one  branch  with 
one  man  who  understand  the  business  at  the  head  of  it.  so  Uiat  he  can 
be  held  responsible  if  that  commodity  is  not  obtainea.  But  how  to 
set  that  up,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  your  testimony  that  you 
believe  in  a  central  purchasing  bureau  to  purchase  all  of  the  equip- 
ment for  the  Army,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  this  committee  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  desire  to  create  some  new  agency,  or 
whether  we  beUeve  the  Qufu*termaster  I>epartDwnt  shoulado  that. 
That  is  for  us  to  decide  ? 

Mr.  Btron.   Yes,  sir ;  that  is  not  my  business. 

The  Chaibuan.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Byron. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Davis,  one  of  Gen.  Kogers's  assistants  is  here, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him  now. 

Colonel,  will  you  kindly  state  to  the  reporter  what  army  experience 
you  have  had  ? 

Co1,Davi8.  I  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy  in  1892  andserved 
as  an  officer  of  Cavalry  until  1901,  serving  in  the  Philippines  under 
Gen.  Lawton  in  the  campaign  of  1899.  I  went  into  the  Commissary 
Department  in  1901  and  served  as  a  commissary  officer  until  the  con- 
Bohdation  of  the  Commissary,  the  Quartermaster,  and  the  Pay  Corps, 
in  1912,  in  various  capacities  as  commissary  officer,  both  as  chief 
commissary  of  a  department  and  as  purchasing  commissary. 

Since  1912  I  have  been  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in 
various  lines  of  service,  both  as  purchasing  officer  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  with  Gen.  Rogers  until  I  returned  here  in 
January,  since  which  time  I  have  been  m  the  Purchase  and  Storage 
Division,  as  Director  of  Storage  until  a  change  was  effected  by  Gen. 
Rogers  recently,  and  then  revoked,  at  which  time  I  was  ordered  to 
go  to  Chic^o  as  the  zone  supply  officer  in  Chicago. 

That  is  briefly  my  service  record,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  would  you  prefer  to  make  a  statement 
as  to  your  criticisms  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  War  De- 
partment or  would  you  prefer  to  be  questioned ! 

Col.  Davis.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement,  and  I  think 
perhaps  by  that  means  I  can  give  the  condition  as  I  see  it,  more 
oriefly  than  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  sav  that  the  arrangement  we  have  at 
present  of  a  purchase  service  and  a  storage  service  is  objectionable 
on  the  basts  that  Maj.  Byron  has  spoken  of.  That  is,  for  instance, 
the  storage  service  can  not  economically  and  wisely  distribute  stores 
without  having  a  knowledge  of  the  prices  and  the  markets  in  whi<^ 
those  stores  are  and  at  which  t^ose  stores  are  purchased.    In  other 
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words,  a  man  can  not  tell — that  is,  a  man  who  is  simply  a  storage 
man — ^whether  it  is  wise  to  ship  stores  from  New  Yors  to  Chicago 
unless  at  the  same  time  he  has  knowledge  of  the  market  for  Uiose 
stores  in  Chicago,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  cheaper  for  him  to  ship 
those  stores  he  nas  in  New  York  to  Chicago,  or  cheaper  to  buy  fresh 
stores  in  Chicago.  For  that  reason  I  susgest  that  they  be  purchased 
and  stored  along  what  I  might  say  was  a  horizontal  block  of  purchases 
and  beneath  that  a  horizontal  block  of  storage,  and  each  one  of  them 
is  divided  into  commodity  lines, because  you  ought  to  get  a  contin- 
uous knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  from  top  to  bottom,  from  pur- 
chase through  storage  to  distribution.  If  the  line  you  were  working 
on  were  shoes  or  harness,  say,  you  should  have  a  continuous  line  ar- 
ranged in  commodity  sections. 

In  other  words,  if  Gen.  Rogers,  under  the  present  set-up  wanted  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  shoes,  he  has  to  sena  to  some  one  in  the  stor- 
service  who  has  charge  of  the  storage,  and  someone  in  the  Re- 
quirements Division  who  has  charge  of  the  requirements  on  shoes, 
and  some  one  in  the  Piu-chase  Division  who  has  chai^  of  the  piu:- 
chases  of  shoes.  Under  the  set-up  which  he  wanted  toput  into  enect, 
which  was  practically  the  old  set-up  of  the  old  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's Department  with  some  ixnproyed  features  one  man  would  have 
knowledge  of  the  purchases  ana  the  markets  and  the  storage  points 
that  pertain  to  the  subject  of  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  some  member  of  the  committee  asked  a 
question  of  Gen.  Rogers,  and  the  general  suggested  that  you  could 
answer  that  because  of  your  special  knowlec^e  on  that  partiduar 
subject.   Do  you  remember  what  this  question  was  ? 

Col.  Datis.  It  was  in  regard  to  ihe  lack  of  continuous  information 
in  regard  to  shipments,  for  instance,  from  JeffersonviUe  to  France. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  care  to  take  that  up  now  ? 

Col.  Davis.  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  written  to  me  by 
Col.  Robins,  port  storage  officer  in  New  York  CUty  at  the  time  I  was 
endeavoring  to  consolidate  the  zone  supply  officer's  office  with  the 
port  storage  officer's  office,  which  was  in  part  because  of  the  lack  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  commodities  stored  at  certain  points. 
There  were  two  separate  and  distinct  services.  There  was  the  zone 
supply  office  for  the  domestic  supply,  and  then  there  was  the  port 
storage  office  for  all  things  going  to  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  We  found  by  expenence  that  those  two  separate  services 
were  a.  source  of  disadvantage  because  of  lack  of  information,  and  a 
cause  of  a  good  deal  of  the  confusion,  which  Gen.  Rogers  referred  to. 
I  desired  to  consolidate  them  into  one  service,  and  I  got  Col.  Robins 
to  present  to  me  the  difficulties  which  he  experienced  as  port  storage 
officer  in  reference  to  that  thing,  and  I  think  I  can  not  give  you  the 
information  in  a  better  way  than  by  inserting  this  letter  in  the  record. 

The  Chaibhan.  Very  well;  you  may  insert  that  as  a  part  of  your 
statement. 

Col.  Davis.  It  gives  a  statement  of  the  situation  in  reference  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  Port  Storage  Officer  under  the  present  system 
much  better  and  more  briefly  tiian  I  could  give  it  to  vou  verbally. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  answer  the  question  Mr.  Miller  asked 
on  that  subject?  • 

Col.  Davis.  In  reference  to  the  follow-up  1 

Mr.  Miller.  My  question  was  directed  to  the  |f^|^ 
hou^ng. 
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Col.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  it  explains  the  whole  system  of  the  dochinz 
and  warehousing  for  overseas  shipments  in  full,  and  also  the  difficuf 
ties  of  the  system,  and  I  think  it  will  rave  you  definite  information 
that  it  was  not  as  chaotic  as  you  probably  thmk  it  was. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:)  i 

Vat  12,  I91A. 

From:  Storage  Officer  for  the  port  ot  New  York. 

To:  Director  of  Storage  (through  Chief,  Overseafl  Supply  Division),  Washington.  D.  C. 
Subject:  Port  organization. 

1.  In  ccmptiance  with  your  instructions  given  at  the  conference  held  in  your  office 
on  Tuesday,  May  6,  the  following  report  is  submitted  upon  the  present  oigaiuEation 
and  methods  at  this  port  for  handling  shipments  overseas. 

2.  The  present  organization  of  this  port  of  embarkation  is  laid  down  in  Supply  Cir- 
cular No.  13,  W.  D.,F.  S.  &  T.  D.,  G.  S.,  1919,  as  modified  by  Supply  Circular  No.  21, 
W.  D.,  P.  S.  &  T.  D.,  G.  S.,  1919,  and  letter  from  Chief  Transportation  Ser^-ice,  to  the 
commanding  general,  port  of  embarkation,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  dated  April  10,  1919. 
Copies  of  these  circulars  and  the  letter  just  referred  to  are  incloeed  herewith. 

3.  The  commandi^  general,  port  of  embarkation,  is  responsible  for  and  luu  authority 
over  all  actiWties,  including  concentration  camps  ana  supply,  transportation  and 
embarkation  of  troops,  and  the  receipt,  storage,  and  transportation  of  supplies.  In 
addition  to  his  military  ctaff  uroper,  the  commanding  genera)  has  the  following  staff 
officers  to  whom  are  delegatea  the  duties  hereinafter  stated : 

(a)  Troop  movement  officer. — Duties:  Responsibility  for  the  movement  of  troops'and 
their  immediate  supplies;  for  their  routing  and  control  of  embarkation  camps,  and 
for  the  embarkation  and  debarkation  of  all  troops  and  tlieir  personnel  connected  there- 
with. 

(6)  Port  storage  officer. — Duties:  The  receipt,  storage,  and  distribution  of  overseas 
supplies  for  all  departments,  bureaus,  corps,  or  other  agencies  of  the  War  Department 
ana  the  control  and  operation  of  warehouse^,  and  such  piers  and  docks  or  other  facili- 
ties as  may  be  designated  for  the  storage  of  delivery  to  ships  or  other  canierB  of  such 
supplies. 

(c)  Port  transportation  officer. — Duties:  Supervision  over  every  transportation  activ- 
ity on  land  or  water  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  port  of  embarkation,  except  those 
pertaining  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corp,  including  the  regulation  of  all  inbound  and 
outbound  rail  traffic,  raakii^  out  and  act  om  plit;hing  bills  of  lading,  issuing  transporta- 
tion requests,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  aJl  water  traxurportation,  employ* 
ment  and  direction  of  stevedcres  and  the  control  and  operation  of^  piers  used  in  the 
embarkation  and  debarkation  of  troops. 

(d)  Port  utilitiee  officer. — Duties:  Supply  of  articles  and  facilities  needed  iot  the 
operation  of  offitre  and  tampn;  maintcnaufe  and  repair  of  buildings,  piets,  and  other 
etructuree  pertainint;  to  the  port  of  embarkation  proper. 

(e)  Port  finan.  e  offi<er. — Duties:  Retiponsibility  for  payment  of  officers  and  troops 
connected  witli  the  port  and  making  alt  cisburf^meutaduly  certified  to  and  authorized 
by  the  commanding  general  or  by  his  respective  staff  offiers  when  authority  has  been 
dcle/ated  to  them  by  the  commanding  (reneral. 

4.  The  port  of  embarkation  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Director  of 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  but  this  control  and  direction  is  exercised  by  him 
through  the  Chief  of  the  Transportation  Service  to  whom  the  commanding  general  of 
the  port  of  embarkation  reporla  direct.  The  staff  officers  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  are,  however,  authorized  to  correspond  directly  with  the  appropnate 
branches  of  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Stor^  and  Traffic  under  sut  li  regulations  as 
the  commanding  general  may  presc  ribe.  The  office  of  the  commanding  general'is  in 
Hoboken;  that  of  the  port  transpcwtation  officer  «t  45  Broadmy,  New  York  City; 
the  port  storage  officer  at  461  Eighth  Avenue,  while  the  offices  of  the  port  utilities 
officer  and  the  port  finance  officer  are  at  104  Broad  Street,  New  York  City.  TUe  net  reonlt 
of  the  whole  arrangement  was  inevitable — ^the  line  of  control  between  the  port  trans- 
portation officer  and  the  Chief  of  the  Transportation  Service  passes  property  through 

the  commanding  general  of  the  port  while  the  actual  line  of  control  between  tne  Direc-  . 
tor  of  Storage  and  the  port  storage  officer  passes  around  the  commanding  ^neral  instead  * 
of  through  him.   The  unsoundness  of  such  a  situation  from  an  tnganizabon  standpoint 
is  self-evident. 

6.  Shipments  for  overseas  are  released  to  this  port,  under  specific  release  numben 
by  the  Overseas  Supply  Division,  Purshase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  and  are 
<'onsigDed  to  the  port  storage  officer.  Shipping  tii-kets,  parking  listi',  and  bills  of 
lading  are  mailed  to  the  ronsigDee  who  is  accountable  for  all  Bupplim^asdng  through 
his  huids.   fiills  of  lading,  however,  are  not  accomplished  bg^  Jj^^fri^i^g^^JlSl^  ^ 
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port  transportation  oflBcer.  Upon  the  receifft  of  a  bill  of  ladinjj  in  the  office  of  the  port 
storage  omcer  sufficient  copies  are  made  for  hia  needs  and  the  original  is  passed  on 
to  the  i>ort  transportation  officer.  When  a  car  wrives  at  this  port  the  railroad  con- 
cerned sends  the  arrival  notice,  not  to  the  conagneOj  but  to  the  port  transportation 
officer.  The  latter  sends  the  arrival  notice  to  the  consignee  and  the  consigDee  eendBit 
hack  to  the  port  transportation  officer  with  a  reqoest  that  the  car  be  delivered  at  sudi 
and  such  a  point.  The  port  transportation  officer  then  orders  the  railroad  to  make 
delivery  of  the  car.  When  the  car  is  delivered  it  is  unloaded  by  the  consignee  who 
sends  a  copy  of  tallv-in  check  to  the  port  transportation  officer  to  enable  the  latter  to 
Bccomplien  the  bill  of  lading.  An  interesting  side  light  in  such  a  proceduie,  at 
least  from  the  stan-^  point  of  the  accountable  officer  (consignee)  is  the  condition  that 
ariaes  when  the  contents  of  a  car  checks  over,  short,  or  damaged.  Since  the  bill  of 
lading  ia  accomplished  by  the  port  transportation  officer,  that  official  is  charged  with 
originating  the  necessary  survey  papers,  the  data  for  which  be  has  to  obtain  *K>m  the 
eonaignee ,  and  the  latter  patiently  amits  results  mih  a  more  or  leas  feeling  of  helpleoa* 
neei  to  say  the  least. 

S.  Aft^r  having  received  a  rail  shipment  from  the  port  tiansportation  officer,  the  port 
stor^re  officer  proceeds  to  deliver  it  to  him  a^ain  for  transportation  overseas.  Detiv- 
erics  to  ship  side  are  accomplished  in  three  ways,  'viz,  by  unloadlt^  direct  from  car 
to  pier,  from  TrarehouBe  or  railroad  freurht  station  to  pier  by  truck,  and  from  warehouse 
to_pier  or  ship  by  light«r.  In  the  first  case  the  method  involves  no  complications, 
being  entirely  analopous  to  recei\'ing  poods  in  a  warehouse,  since  the  operation  is  con- 
ducted entirely  by  employees  of  the  port  storage  officer.  In  the  second  case,  an  en- 
tiiely  new  element  enters  which  has  so  far  not  been  considered  in  this  report,  viz, 
the  ifotor  Transport  Corps.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  motor  truck  drivers 
are  not  intPreatod  in  seeing  that  shipping  papers  and  the  goods  to  which  they  pertain 
are  kept  together,  which  results  in  conaiderable  embarrassment  to  this  office.  In  the 
third  case,  when  a  movement  is  to  be  made  by  I^hter,  the  port  storage  officer  calls 
on  the  port  transportation  officer  for  a  lighter  to  be  placed  at  the  dosired  point,  where 
the  goods  are  stored,  loads  the  goods  on  the  lighter,  and  requests  that  the  lighter  be 
lowed  to  the  point  of  delivery.  The  port  atorage  dncer  has  no  control  over  the  move- 
ments  whereabouts  of  the  lighter  while  en  route  and  receives  no  receipt  of  any 
kind  for  his  goods  while  they  are  in  tiie  hands  of  the  port  t-ansportation  officer,  the 
latter  claiming  that  it  is  imposaible  for  him  to  furnish  a  receipt  on  account  of  h^bor 
conditions.  The  various  railroad  companies  operating  ti^ht^rs  in  this  harbw  take 
full  reapondbilitv  for  the  cont<>nt8  of  their  light?rs,  and  it  ia  believed  that  the  port 
transportation  officer  can  do  likewise  and  should  be  made  ti  d')  it. 

7.  The  port  storajre  officer  is  charged  with  the  operation  and  control  of  the  freight 
piers,  but  the  berthing,  coaling,  and  loading  of  ships  at  these  piers,  together  with  all 
lighter  movements  at  and  about  them,  comes  under  the  juriEdiction  of  tfao  port  trans- 
portation officer.  This  results  in  a  dual  organiration  in  each  pier,  the  acti>itie0  of  the 
port  storage  officer  being  carried  out  by  the  so-called  freight  Buperint(!ndtfnt.  The 
neght  superintendent  operates  under  officers  in  charge  of  the  piers  who  report  to  the 
port  storage  officer.  The  "pier  superintendents"  operate  under  "marine  directors" 
who  report  to  the  port  transportation  officer.  The  pier  organisation  of  the_  port  storage 
officer  receives  and  checks  all  shipments  and  delnprs  freight  on  the  pier  to  ship's 
tackle,  It  also  prepares  the  ship's  manifest  and  the  P.  O.  No.  1  reports.  The  latter 
consist  of  complete  lists  item  by  item,  and  by  release  number,  of  all  supplies  loaded 
in  the  ship  amuiged  by  commodities  and  the  corps  to  which  they  pertain.  Four 
«opiee  of  these  P.  O.  No.  1  reports  have  to  be  placed  in  each  ship  (as  w^  as  the  nmi- 
fest),  three  copies  are  sent  to  the  Overseas  Supply  Di-viaion,  P.  B.  &  T.  IHvision, 
and  one  copy  forwarded  the  transportation  serxice.  The  port  storage  officer  is  also 
requested  to  place  in  the  ship  complete  packing  lists  showing  in  detstil  the  contents 
of  each  package.  The  pier  organization  of  the  port  transportation  officer  berths, 
coala,  and  loads  the  ships  and  handles  lighter  movements. 

8.  The  transportation  service,  taking  the  attitude  of  a  common  carrier,  will  receipt 
for  only  so  many  packages  weighing  bo  much  and  di^laying  so  many  cubic  feet,  will 
not  concern  itself  wiUi  packing  lists  or  with  the  receiving  reports  and  shippii^  tickets 
required  by  the  new  system  of  property  accotmtability.  The  port  et/on^  officer 
is  compelled  to  comply  with  all  relations  in  r^rd  to  property  accountability  and 
is  held  responmble  for  the  compilation  of  all  detailed  shipping  information.  The 
method  of  handling  piers  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  adopted  as  a 
compromise  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  without  maintaining  a  dupli- 
cate force  of  receiving  clerks,  shipping  clerks,  and  checkers  on  the  piers.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  undersigned  one  or  two  compromiaee,  either  one  of  which  would  at 
least  enable  the  piers  to  be  operated  entirely  by  one  orguiization,  could  be  adopted 
.to  better  advantage,  viz,  turn  the  pioa  entirely  over  to  lite  tiansportation  service  uid 
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make  that  senire  comply  with  eurrentce^lations  in  regard  to  property  accounta- 
bility and  furnish  the  necessary  detailed  shipping  reports;  or  turn  the  piers  over  en- 
tirely to  the  port  storage  officer,  including  the  loading,  coaling,  and  berthing  of  diips; 
in  other  words,  let  the  port  storage  officer  act  aa  the  agent  for  the  steamship  line  run 
by  the  port  transportation  officer. 

9.  The  port  storage  officer  is  charged  with  the  operation  of  the  three  Army  supply 
bases,  at  South  Brooklyn,  Kearny,  and  Port  Newark.  These  supply  bases  are  freignt-  J 
handling  plants,  each  consisting  of  a  system  of  railroad  yards,  warehouses,  and  water- 
front faciOtiee,  t(^ther  with  the  necessary  intrabase  transportation  equipment  and 
freight-handling  machinery.  The  movement  of  supplies  through  theee  plants  de- 
pends upon  tbe  functioning  of  all  of  its  essential  elements,  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  representative  of  the  port  storage  officer  in  local  charge.  One  of  the 
essential  elements  is  certainly  intrabaae-transportation  equipment,  including  railway 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock,  motor  trucb,  warehouse  trucks  and  trailtrs,  tugT 
bcMts,  light^»and  floating  dmickB.  ItisinteresUnfrtonotethataUmottHrtransjKata- 

tion  at  the  Army  supply  basra  is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  district 
motor  traneport  officer  and  that  all  other  intrabase  transportation,  not  excluding 
wheelbanrowB,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  port  transportation  officer. 
In  connection  with  the  Army  supply  basea  referred  to  above,  it  should  also  be  stated 
that  a  portion  of  the  South  Brooklyn  base  is  being  jointly  operated  by  the  port  sttnage 
officer  and  the  zone  supply  officci^who  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  port 
of  embarkation— and  that  m  both  of  the  other  supply  bases  there  are  stored  supplies 
belonging  to  the  zone  supply  officer. 

10.  The  port  utilities  omcer  p»&mQs  the  frinctioiia  of  a  supply  officer  for  the  yarioua 
port  orgamzations  and  embarkation  camps.  In  addition,  he  is  charged  with  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  all  piers  and  structures  pertaining  to  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion proper,  performing  their  work  under  the  supervision  of  and  with  funds  allotted 
by  the  ConsbiictioD  Di\'i£don  of  the  Army.  He  also  hires  all  labor  used  at  the  port 
except  that  employed  by  the  port  storage  officer,  including  stevedores,  pier  guards, 
pier  cleaners,  etc.,  and  TnaintAina  a  personnel  for  keeping  time  for  this  labor  and 
reportiug  same  to  the  port  finance  officer  as  a  basis  for  making  up  pa>Tolls. 

11.  The  funds  allotted  for  carrying  on  all  tbe  operations  at  the  port  are  disbursed 
by  the  port  finance  officer.  In  this  case  disbursement  is  really  taken  to  include  time- 
keeping and  the  makiug  out  of  pajToUs.  For  instance,  the  port  finance  officer  main- 
tains in  the  central  office  of  the  port  stor^  officer  and  at  each  Army  supply  base  a 
timekeeper  and  pay  roll  organization  of  his  own  whose  operations  are  based  entirely 
on  daily  reports  made  up  by  the  timekeeping  force  maintained  by  the  port  storage 
officer.  In  other  words,  the  port  finance  officer  will  not  pay  on  a  roll  certified  to  by 
anyone  not  in  hia  own  organization  although  he  requires  in  addition  tbe  certificatioa 
of  the  office  responsible  for  the  work  concerned.  Such  a  procedure  is  unsatisfactory 
and  unbusinesslike.  The  present  practice  of  finance  officers  vouchering  all  bills  and 
(rf  having  dealers  submit  all  bills  to  them  instead  of  to  the  purchasing  officer  is  slso 
unsatisfactory,  leading  to  mistakes  and  delay  in  payment.  Bills  wander  around, 
sometimes  for  weeks,  before  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  propter  office  for  certification. 
It  takes  more  time  and  work  to  get  a  bill  paid  by  the  finance  officer  than  it  would  to 
pay  it  yourself,  and  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned  no  additional  personnel  would  be 
required.  The  same  condition^ are  believed  to  apply  equally  to  other  offices  of  the 
port.  While  on  the  question  of  finance,  it  is  desired  to  add  remarks  on  tbe  question 
of  cost  keeping.  Bills  for  switching  charges,  demurrage,  and  all  expenses  connected 
with  rail  transportation  are  certifiea  in  the  office  of  the  port  transportation  officer  and 
seen  by  nobody  ^se.  All  lighterage  bills  are  also  handled  in  ni^  office.  Bills  for 
pier  operation  are  divided  between  Uie  offices  of  the  port  stori^^e  officer,  port  transpor- 
tation officer  and  port  utilities  officer.  The  port  storage  officer  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  submit  statements  of  cost  covering  the  passage  of  certain  shipments  throi^h 
this  port.  So  is  the  port  transportation  officer.  The  hopelessness  of  trying  to  furnish 
such  information  or  to  install  a  system  of  cost  keeping  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
some  one  who  has  tried  it. 

12.  To  sum  up,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  functions'of  the  service  of  supply  at  this 
port,  instead  of  oeing  performed  by  an  operating  unit  under  one  operati^  head,  are 
being  carried  out  by  six  independent  oiganizationa,  none  of  which  is  itself  a  self- 
contained,  living,  operating  unit.  The  situation  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  every  ^ 
Army  supply  base,  every  pier,  and  every  group  of  piers  is  operated  jointly  by  these 
independent  hybrid  oiganizations.  As  far  as  the  Division  of  Ston^e  is  concerned, 
better  economy,  efficiency,  and  control  can  be  secured  by  consolidatii^  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  zone  supply  officer  and  the  port  storage  officer,  biit  improvements  in  condi- 
tions at  the  port  as  a  wnole  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  a  real  service 

oi  supply  under  one  operating  head  and  making  the  independent  organizations  ol  the 
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«tafF  afficere,  emunerated  in  pwwraph  8  above,  branches  or  subcUviaions  of  one  oper- 
atia?  unit  under  the  director  of  the  service  of  supply  who  could  very  well  be  the  zone 
supply  office. 

THOHAa  M.  Robins. 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

M  Gen.  Rogers.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  9  Perhaps  jou  might 
explain  to  Mr.  Miller  the  consolidation  of  the  two  supply  divisions. 
I  think  that  is  the  cause  of  our  not  being  able  to  keep  track  of  the 
supplies. 

O^l.  Dati^.  I  found  there  were  two  organizations  in  the  ofBce  of 
the  Director  of  Storage,  one  called  the  Overseas  Distribution  Division 
and  the  other  cfdleathe  Domestic  Distribution  Division.   When  a 
request  came  from  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  it  was  sent 
*to  the  Overseas  Distribution  Division  and  they  made  their  calls  on 
the  Purchasing  Department  and  the  supplies  were  shipped  to  the 
'  port  storage  officer  at  some  port. 
Mr,  Miller.  In  France  ? 

Col.  Davis.  No,  sir;  in  the  United  States,  for  shipment  abroad. 
If  the  reauisition  were  a  domestic  requisition  from  a  camp  or  a  zone 
supply  Officer  in  the  United  States  it  went  to  the  Domestic  Distribu- 
tion Division,  and  there  it  was  either  shipped  from  the  point  where 
it  was  held  in  storage  as  stock  for  local  needs,  or  if  there  was  no  such 
stock  supply  anymiere  it  was  passed  to  the  Purchase  Service  for 
purchase  and  went  to  the  zone  supply  officer  who  handled  the 
requisition. 

The  result  would  be  that  in  New  York  we  might  have  a  large  quan- 
tity of  supplies  purchased.  You  must  remember  that  to  supply  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  with  supplies  required  the  reoui- 
sitions  to  be  made  from  6  to  8  to  10  months  ahead  of  time.  In  that 
length  of  time  the  situation  would  change  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  and  fdso  toward  the  latto*  part  of  tliis  winter  and  in 
the  spring  the  cancellations  for  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
shipments  were  more  nimierous  than  the  requisitions.  In  other 
■words,  the  gears  were  reversed,  and  the  machine  was  going  backward 
instead  of  forward  at  full  speed,  as  it  was  at  the  time  the  orders  were 
placed.  So  the  ports  were  naturally  more  or  less  stocked  with  stores 
which  had  been  canceled,  but  that  organization  was  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  zone  supply  officer  who  supplied  the  domestic  needs. 
In  order  to  eliminate  that  confusion,  and.  consolidate  the  two  stocks 
and  make  the  canceled  stores  ordered  for  overseas  available  for  dom- 
estic distribution,  I  desired  to  consolidate,  and  did  consolidate  the 
two  divisions,  the  Domestic  Distribution  Division  and  the  Overseas 
Distribution  Division.  To  follow  that  up  I  desired  to  consolidate 
the  port  storage  officer  with  the  zone  supply  officer  at  points  where 
they  were  separate,  as  in  New  York  and  Newport  News.  I  had  a  very 
hard  time  in  effecting  that  consolidation.    Gen.  Rogers  highly  ap- 

{>roved  of  it,  but  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  through.  This 
etter  I  have  filed  la  in  answer  to  a  query  I  made  of  the  port  storage 
^    officer  in  New  York  asw  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  handling 
his  work,  with  a  view  to  getting  it  before  the  authorities  and  obtain- 
ing a  system  which  woula  consolidate  those  two  organizations. 

Mr.  Sanford,  Was  it  wise  and  necessary  to  have  a  separate  over- 
seas distribution  division  during  the  war? 

Col.  Davis.  I  think,  Mr.  Swiford,  without  desiring  to  imduly 
<9iticize,  that  the  tendency  during  the  war  was  th§|„^j|e^y9t)^'t^ 
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found  that  a  machine  which  was  set  up  would  not  work  exactly  as  it 
was  thought  it  ought  to  work,  instead  of  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
trouble  was  with  that  machine  and  making  the  alterations  necessary 
to  produce  the  result,  the  practice  was  to  wreck  that  machine  and 
build  a  new  one.  I  think  in  that  way  the  Overseas  Distribution 
Organization  grew  up  beause  it  was  found  that  the  set-up  they  haid 
did  not  work  exactly  smoothly,  and  therefore  they  set  up  an  Overseas 
Distribution  Division  to  take  care  of  that  thing. 

Mr.  Sanfosd.  In  an  ideal  system,  do  you  think  you  wo\ild  have 
had  a  separate  distribution  for  overseas  and  for  domestic  supplies  t 

Col.  Davis.  I  think  not.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  oe  done. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  have  a  lot  of  tomatoes  on  one  side 
that  are  going  to  be  shipped  in  the  United  States,  and  another  lot* 
alongside  of  those  that  are  going  abroad,  having  those  two  lots  of 
tomatoes  side  by  side,  and  make  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  distinction 
between  those,  and  if  we  are  short  of  tomatoes  for  overseas,  not  take 
a  surplus  we  may  have  for  the  United  States,  but  go  out  and  buy 
more,  and  hold  those  intended  for  domestic  use  until  a  demand  comes 
in  for  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  same  kind  of  tomatoes  ? 

Col.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  remember  reading  something  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  or  soon  after,  that  they  called  to  Washington  a  lot 
of  what  they  called  organization  experts.  Do  you  know  what  their 
duties  were,  and  what  oecame  of  them  ? 

Col.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  didnot  ^t  here  until  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  certam  branches  of  so-ncalled  business 
statistics  that  have  created  what  we  call  organization  experts  in  this 
coxmtry,  and  a  bunch  of  those  fellows  came  down  here  and  advised 
the  depu*tments  to  oi^anize  different  things,  and  they  organized 
the  thing  to  death.  Thev  got  so  that  they  woTild  meet  each  other  at 
right  angles.  Your  explanation  recalls  mat  matter  very  distinctly 
to  my  mind. 

Col.  Davis.  Under  the  set-up  of  the  storage  service  as  a  part  of 
the  Purchase  and  Stonuge  Swvice,  under  uie  supervision  of  the 
Purchase,  Storage,  Bxid  Traffic  Division,  the  following  conditions 
have  been  broi^t  forcibly  to  my  attention.   First,  division  of 

responsibility. 

The  ultimate  intent  and  piupose  of  the  Purchase,  Storage,  and 
Traffic  Division  has  been  specifically  stated  to  be  100  per  cent  con- 
solidation. This  means  that  the  Purchase  Service  will  purchase  all 
supplies  for  the  Army,  and  the  Storage  Service  store  and  oistribute. 

Tne  organization  of  the  Army  provides  for  a  Signal  Corps,  Ordnance 
Corps,  Medical  Corps,  Engineer  Corps,  etc.,  with  chiefs  of  service, 
and  especially  trained  personnel,  to  provide  for  the  Army  a  special 
Technical  Service. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  in  any  way  upon  the  requirements  of 
warfare  in  this  day  of  special  trained  personnel  for  those  purposes. 

It  as  impossible  to  have  efficient,  special  technical  service  rendered 
in  the  Engineer  or  Signal  Corps,  by  an  ordinary  combatant  indivi- 
ual,  as  it  is  to  expect  technical,  medical  or  surgical  work  to  be  rendered 
by  the  same  man,  and  the  means  and  instruments  tluvugh  which 
such  service  is  rendered,  must  be  technically  and  specificially  desi^ied 
for  his  purposes  in  each  instance.  ^  . 
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The  reaponBibility  for  the  efficient  working  of  a  bureau  rests  upon 
the  chief  of  that  bureau,  and  the  country  looks  to  that  man  for  100 
per  cent  return  in  the  investment  made  in  his  technical  personnel. 
In  order  to  give  such  a  return,  he  must  not  only  be  responsible,  but 
be  given  fimand  comi>lete  authority  for  the  procurement  and  hand- 
ling of  the  supplies  with  which  he  fulfills  his  obligation.  To  turn 
over  to  another  instrumentality  the  means  by  which  he  renders  that 
service  should  of  necessity  relieve  him  from  the  responsibility  at  the 
same  time  that  it  takes  from  him  the  authority  to  secure  the  means 
with  which  he  exiecutes  his  office. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  Purchase  and  Storage  Service, 
the  full  100  per  cent  consolidation  has  been  a  matter  of  ebb  and  flow 
since  its  oi^anization.  The  full  100  per  cent  has  never  been  com- 
pletely set  up,  although,  as  previously  stated,  it  was. the  original 
intent,  and  still  is  the  subject  of  contention  within  the  Porcnase, 
Storage,  and  Traffic  Division. 

In  the  matter  of  medical  supplies,  the  Purchase  and  Storage  Service 
purchases,  stores  and  issues  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  medical 
and  sux^cal  supplies  \ised  bv  the  Medical  Department,  supplying 
evenrthm^  except  biological  products,  human  and  vetermary; 
artificial  limbs  and  other  appliances  for  military  patients,  trusses,  etc.. 
blank  forms,  reprints,  books,  artificial  eyes  and  spectacles,  special 
dental  experimental  equipment,  special  laboratory  equipment, 
salvarsan  and  its  coefficients. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  set  aside  all  drugs  used  by  the 
Medical  Department  as  differentiating  from  supplies  of  a  similar 
name  used  for  other  purposes,  store,  nuu'k  and  issue  them  only  on 
approved  medical .  requisitions  for  the  reason  that  instances  arose 
wnere  confusion  might  have  been  fatal.  For  example:  Cynide  of 
potassium,  a  most  deadly  drug  and  in  its  pure  form  for  medical 

furposes,  very  expensive,  is  used  in  ordinarily  commercial  form  in 
lacksmith  shops.  If  the  medical  dru^  were  issued  in  lieu  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  drug  for  blacksmith  purposes,  the  opening  of 
the  container  might  be  fatal  to  whomever  hanoled  it,  and  conversely 
the  issue  for  medical  purp08<'S  of  the  ordinary  commercial  drug 
would  have  been  valueless.  This  obtain  to  a  greater  or  less  de^^ 
in  a  number  of  other  items  pertaining  to  medical  supplies,  requiring 
in  order  to  be  handled  efficiently  and  safelyj  a  separate  and  distinct 
establishment,  with  its  own  storage  and  distnbution  within  restricted 
limits,  and  its  own  technical  personnel.  The  necessity  for  such 
complete  separation  intrastorage,  raises  the  question  as  to  why  such 
stora^ie  facilities  shoidd  not  be  placed  absolutelv  in  the  hands  of  the 
bureau  held  responsible  for  the  residts,  and  what  gain  is  had  by  a 
consolidaticm. 

Similarly  in  the  Ordnance  Department.  Certain  oils  and  paints, 
to  cite  instances  of  what  might  ordinarily  be  considered  nontechincal 
material,  have  to  have  a  peculiar  qualification  for  their  uses.  For 
example:  A  certain  particular  type  of  oil  is  called  for,  for  cutting 
instruments  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artillery  and  shells.  It  has 
to  have  specific  qualities  not  possessed  by  other  oils,  and  under  the 
combined  storage,  oils  of  other  types  have  been  issued  for  this  parti- 
cular oil,  with  considerable  dama^  resulting  to  the  tools  used  by  the 
Ordnance  Department.  Similarly,  a  certain  particular  kind  of  paint 
has  to  be  used  in  the  interior  of  nigh  explosive  sh@yj^}j\,^^(toi^ 
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vent  deterioration  of  the  choree.  The  ordinary  paint  inspectors  are 
not  qualified  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  stuff. 

This  calls  for  special  restricted  storage  and  distribution  for  the 
Ordnance  Department. 

Similar  citation  might  be  made  of  many  items  pertaining  to  f^e 
Signal  Corps,  such  as  storage  batteries. 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  radio  equipment,  which  ia  pro- 
vided for  in  several  different  ways.  The  Storage  Service  has  no 
technical  radio  personnel  which  would  be  involvea  in  a  hurried  order 
for  radio  equipment  for  airplanes  to  be  supplied  with  radio  equipment 
which  goes  on  ships  especially  adapted  therefor.  But  if  we  nad  a 
gentleman's  agreement  with  the  Chief  Signal  Office  by  which  we 
would  put  the  radio  equipment  in  signal  storage  and  send  the  re- 
quisitions to  them  and  let  them  supply  it  by  means  of  their  own 
technical  personnel,  wo  would  know  what  equipment  was  required, 
although  we  had  no  men  with  the  necessary  tedmical  knowledge 
who  could  put  the  equipment  on  l^iemadune. 

In  each  of  the  instances  cited,  the  stora^  and  issue  oi^anizataon, 
in  order  to  work  effectively,  must  maintam  technical  experts  pos- 
sessed of  specific  knowledge,  causing  an  amplification  of  storage 
facilities  and  personnel  that  might  very  mucu  better  be  handled 
by  the  technical  bureau  responsible  for  the  results  to  be  obtaioed. 
.  In  all  such  cases  where  efficiency  falls  down,  as  it  is  bound  to  do 
unless  the  Storage  Service  goes  into  technical  and  specific  moans  not 
ordinarily  within  its  reach,  failure  of  the  specific  bureau  to  Achieve 
its  resulte  will  end  in  a  division  of  authority  that  will  render  it  im- 
possible to  fix  the  responsibility  where  it  ^ould  be  fixed  in  case  of 
failure. 

So  keenly  has  this  been  felt  by  me,  that  early  in  my  service  as 
Director  of  Storage,  I  took  up  the  matter  of  stora^  of  some  of  the 
technical  supplies  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  with  the  result  that 
a  change  was  obtained  by  which  was  returned  to  the  care  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  certain  material  which  it  was  felt  the  Storage  Serv- 
ice was  not  in  position  to  care  for  efficiently. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  responsibility  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  absolute  and  complete  authority,  and  where  any  division  occurs 
in  the  former,  no  definite  responsibility  can  be  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  bureau  chief.  As  an  example  of  this,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  a  transport  leaving  New  York  City  tried 
out  some  of  its  submarine  defense  guns,  and  a  shell  exploded,  re- 
sulting in  the  killing  of  one  or  more  nurses  seated  on  the  deck  of  the 
transport. 

If  an  instance  of  this  kind  had  occurred  where  design  and  pro- 
curement of  the  ammunition  was  placed  on  the  Ordnance  Department, 
and  storage  on  the  Storage  Service,  investigation  would  unquestion- 
ably result  in  the  Ordnance  Department  claiming  that  the  ammunition 
had  been  designed  and  procured  by  its  most  expert  people,  and  that 
at  the  time  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Storage  Service  it  was  in  perfect 
condition.  The  Storage  Service  would  likewise  claim  that  the 
material  had  been  stored  in  its  best  constructed  warehouses;  that  it 
had  not  been  handled  or  injured  in  any  way  during  the  period  of 
storage;  and  that  its  condition  was  in  no  wise  due  to  the  Storage 
Service,  a  passing  of  the  buck  that  would  result  in  failure  to  place 
responsibility  on  anyone,  and  cause  the  most  justifiable  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  country  with  the  entire  nulitai^U^^ll^l^ 
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Under  a  division  of  responsibilitv  between  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment which  designed  the  shells  ana  produced  them  and  the  Storage 
Department  which  stored  them,  you  would  have  this  result:  You 
would  go  to  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment would  say  these  shells  were  designed  by  our  most  expert  men. 
t  They  were  put  up  under  the  care,  supervision,  and  inspection  of  our 
most  expert  inspectors,  and  at  the  time  they  were  turned  over  to  the 
Storage  Service  they  were  in  good  condition. 

Then  if  you  go  to  the  Director  of  Storage  about  it,  he  says  my 
warehouse  is  perfectly  dry.  That  shell  was  m  exactly  the  same  con- 
dition when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Ordnance  Department  for  use 
as  it  was  when  it  was  received  from  them.  So  you  can  absolutely 
not  fix  the  responsibility,  and  the  passing  of  the  buck  prevents  fixing 
responsibiUty  lor  something  that  has  occurred,  and  the  country  will 
not  stand  for  that. 

The  Chaibhan.  Under  the  old  method  of  doing  things,  could  such 
divided  responsibility  be  pleaded  in  defense  ? 

Col.  Davis.  Absolutely  not.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance  designed  the 
shell,  manufactured  it,  and  stored  it,  and  it  was  in  their  hands  from 
the  time  it  started  until  it  reached  the  place  where  it  was  to  operate. 
The  responsibility  was  complete. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  medical  supplies.  Do  you 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  .Army  for  experts  m  tha  Meaical 
Department  to  handle  all  the  drugs  that  are  used  * 

Col.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  solution  seems  to  me  so  simple  that  I 
can  not  imderstand  anybody  being  beclouded  by  it.  We  should 
have  a  central  Purchase  and  Storage  Service  for  everything  that  is 
used  in  two  or  more  departments,  or  that  is  common  to  two  or  more 
departments,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  having  the  condition  Maj. 


harness  is  something  that  ought  to  be  purchaswed  by  one  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sanfoed.  What  oi^anization  1 

Col.  Davis.  The  General  Supply  Corps,  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  it.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it.  But  when  it  comes  to  some- 
thing that  is  absolutely  technical,  like  the  radio  equipment,  like 
drugs  of  a  peculiar  type,  or  sometning  in  the  nature  of  sui^ical  in- 
struments, or  some  tecnnical  ordnance  supplies,  you  can  not  delegate 
that  to  some  central  purchasing  and  storage  agency  and  demand  ffom 
the  chief  of  that  technical  corps  results  with  instruments  furnished 
him  by  somebody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Besides  that,  I  take  it  from  what  you  have  said, 
there  is  no  competition  with  the  other  departments  in  the  purchase 
of  drugs.  The  Medical  Departmwit  is  the  only  one  that  buys  them, 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  instruments  required  by  the 
Engineer  Corps.  There  is  no  other  branch  of  the  Army  buying  sim- 
ilar instruments,  and  there  is  no  competition  in  the  purchase  of 
tliose  instruments  between  two  or  more  corps. 

Col.  Davis.  Exactly.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  common-sense  method 
were  adopted,  we  would  get  the  chiefs  of  the  bxireaus  and  sit  them  at 
a  table  and  go  through,  if  necessary,  all  of  the  280,000  items  we  are 
storing  in  the  Storage  Service  and  say  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  is  this 
aometning  technic^you  require?"  And  if  it  is  not,  then  put  it  into 
the  general  pot.   Then  I  would  ask  them,  is  this  artidi^  needed? 
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"Yes."  "Why  do  you  espMiially  need  that  article?"  I  would  let 
the  Chief  of  Staff  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  let  him  decide.  If 

the  Quartermaster  Corps  says  they  can  purchase  them  as  well  as  some 
of  the  other  departments,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  says  for  such  and  such 
reasons  I  think  you  can  not  do  it,  let  the  determmation  of  that  mat- 
ter end  at  that  point,  and  from  that  time  on  that  would  be  settled. 
The  thing  is  perfectly  simple.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  any  cloudi- 
ness in  regard  to  the  matter  of  settling  this  question  aa  to  where 
things  should  be  provided.    It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  one  man  to 

five  efficient  result'^  if  the  means  of  procunng  are  taken  out  of  his 
anda,  or  to  allow  him  indisCTiminately  to  buy  things  in  competiticm 
with  another  man  who  buys  much  more  of  the  same  commodity 
than  he  does. 

In  reference  to  the  supply  of  technical  officers  in  the  consolidated 
Purchasing  Corps,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  Storage  Service 
can  procure  for  the  technical  side  of  its  work,  as  demands  by  any 
service,  the  best  element  among  its  personnel  when  responsibility 
for  that  part  of  the  service  does  not  devolve  upon  the  Technical 
Corps.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Chief  of  the  Technical 
Corps  is  going  to  keep  for  his  own  wca-k  the  men  whom  he  feels  arft 
best  qualified  to  render  that  service.  The  result  is  bound  to  be  that 
the  consolidated  Storage  Service  will  get  the  culls  from  the  Technical 
Corps,  and  any  man  detailed  to  the  Storage  Service  from  the  Tech- 
nical will  feel  that  that  is  his  classification  In  the  mind  of  his  chiefs 
and  at  once  his  efficiency  is  impaired  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Storage 
Service  in  general  is  reduced.  This  is  only  human  nature,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  ignore  the  human  equation  in  a  discussion  of 
this  nature. 

In  reference  to  facilities,  under  the  present  set-up,  Purchase  and 

Storage  is  bound  hand  and  foot  in  a  tangled  net  of  various  organiza- 
tions which  are  more  or  less  independent,  and  upon  which  it  has  ta 
depend  for  the  effective  operation  of  its  functions.  For  instance: 
In  a  depot,  intracommunication  between  its  various  warehouses  is 
handled  by  one  division  of  the  Transportation  Service,  if  it  Is  done 
by  wagon.  If  it  is  done  by  truck,  it  is  handled  bv  an  entirely  differ- 
ent service.  By  the  grace  of  the  Oiief  of  the  Transportation  Ser- 
vice, in  many  of  our  cfepots,  the  zone  supply  officer  has  been  made 
Uie  zone  transportation  officer,  which  ia  merely  a  matter  of  favor, 
and  other  personality  might  not  exist  at  all. 

.  To  be  specific — to  move  a  box  from  one  warehouse  to  another,  if 
beyond  the  limits  of  hand  truck  power,  either  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  or  the  Transportation  Corps  has  to  be  called  ujion  for  service. 
Let  us  trace  a  box  from  the  second  or  third  floor  of  a  warehouse  in 
the  Zone  Supply  Office,  South  Brooklyn,  to  one  of  the  warehouses  on 
Governors  Island.  First,  the  Construction  Department,  through 
the  utilities  officer,  operates  the  elevator  service  in  the  warehouse, 
which  brings  this  box  to  the  iii^t  floor.  Second,  the  Water  Trans- 
port Division  of  the  Transportation  Service  would  carry  the  box 


receiving  dock  at  Governors  Island  to  the  warehouse,  or  else  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps.  Tliis  involved  condition  has  become  so 
evident  that  the  question  of  putting  a  General  Staff  at  eadi  depot 
has  actually  been  considered. 
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All  this  spells  delay,  division  of  responsibility  and  inefficiency.  No 
commercial  firm  of  any  size  could  operate  under  such  conditions, 
nor  would  the  stockholders  in  the  corporation  tolerate  such  methods. 

To  trace  procurement  of  supplies  from  point  of  origin  to  ultimate 
destination,  involves,  under  tne  present  s^tem,  first,  that  require- 
ments be  determined  by  one  body;  second,  the  purchase  order  to 
originate  in  another;  third,  the  purchase  to  be  made  by  either  the 
second,  or  in  certain  instances,  another  organization;  fourth,  ship- 
ment by  one  or  more  different,  absolutely  independent  organiza- 
tions: mth,  the  payment  by  stiU  another  entirely  independent  un- 
correiated  department  before  the  goods  can  be  delivered  to  the  man 
who  asked  for  them. 

The  chief  of  bureau,  under  whose  control  the  original  step  was 
taken  is  the  party  responsible  for  the  ultimate  supply. 

The  chain  of  responsibility  is  interrupted  in  two  or  more  places, 
namely,  in  the  payment  and  in  the  transportation.  Yet  his  respon- 
sibility does  not  terminate  until  the  goods  are  delivered.  TMs 
hiatus  of  responsibility  in  no  way  relieves  him  from  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  ultimate  result,  a  condition  so  untenable  as  to  warrant 
rejection  on  the  very  face  of  it.  It  is  bound  to  result  in  inefficiency, 
wmecessary  expense,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  instances, 
failure. 

Such  a  condition  produces  discord  and  dissatisfaction,  and  pro- 
hibits a  just  determination  of  credit  in  the  event  of  success  or  tlie 
fixing  of  responsibility  in  the  case  of  failure. 

Intheconsiderationof  this  subject,  itshould  be  definitely  understood 
and  appreciated  that  the  agencies  provided  by  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  ftmctioned  with  sufficient  success  to  place  the  original  expedi- 
tion of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  overseas  and  maintain 
it  until  the  war  was  practically  over,  and  whatever  measure  of 
success  was  achieved  in  the  supply  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  actively 
mgaged,  must  be  given  to  the  various  agencies  of  the  Quartermastw 
Corns,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to  a 
consolidation  of  finance.  I  have  been  a  purchasing  officer  for  a 
mmiber  of  years.  I  have  alwayp  foimd  this  in  gettii^  new  men  in 
doing  Government  business.  Business  men  say  they  are  shy  in 
doing  Government  business,  that  they  are  shy  of  that.  I  always 
Wanted  as  much  competition  as  possible,  and  when  I  got  a  new  man 
to  do  Government  business  I  always  said  in  making  bids  there  are 
certain  things  I  want  you  to  take  out  of  your  overhead  that  are 
ordiniuily  charged  to  every  piece  of  business  you  undertake.  The 
first  of  those  is  bad  debts.  I  said,  you  will  never  have  a  bad  debt 
from  my  office.  And  the  second  of  those  is  advertising.  You  do  not 
have  to  advertise  to  sell  me  goods.  I  buy  on  specifications.  There- 
fore I  want  everything  of  that  overhead,  charged  to  advertising  to 
come  out  of  your  bid. 

And  the  third  thing  is  money  to  carry  delayed  accounts.  "You 
will  never  have  a  bill  m  my  office  run  over  ten  days.  Every  dollar's 
worth  of  stores  that  you  aeliver  will  be  settled  for  in  ten  days,  and 
if  you  need  it,  in  24  hours.  That  is  now.  absolutely  impossible 
with  a  combined  separate  finance  department. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  your  statement  to  the  public  or  to  the  person 
who  proposed  to  sell  goods  to  the  Government  result  in  cheaper 
prices  to  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Davis.  It  did.  I  have  saved  the  Government  by  that  means 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  I  purchased  in  Kansas  City 
all  the  floiu-  that  went  to  Texas  City  and  Galveston  as  lonfr  as  those 
troops  were  held  down  there.  I  opened  mv  bids  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
and  I  had  the  flour  dealers  send  m  from  tne  mills  through  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  their  samples,  and  they  were  tested,  and  we  knew 
the  quality  of  the  flours  before  the  bids  were  opened,  and  at  2  o'clock 
the  bids  were  opened.  So  the  bids  could  be  bid  on  the  Kansas  City 
price  of  wheat  of  that  day,  and  15  minutes  after  the  bids  were  opened 
and  the  schedules  made  out,  I  could  determine  what  flour  had  to  be 
bought,  and  the  man  was  notified  and  he  could  close  his  prices  for 
his  wheat  and  make  the  floiu*  price  on  that  day's  price  of  wheat  in 
Bjinsas  City.  I  bought  my  flour  f.  o.  b.  mill.  I  went  to  the  mill  in 
some  instances  with  the  man's  check  made  out  and  took  the  sample 
of  flour  he  had,  or  I  tested  the  nXn  of  flour  at  the  mill,  and  had  the 
bill  of  lading  with  me  and  shipped  the  flour  from  the  mill  and  either 
paid  him  that  day  with  the  check  or  waited  for  him  to  send  in  his 
voucher,  and  he  had  his  money  witiiin  48  hours.  I  have  had  con- 
tractors come  to  me  and  say  "I  have  a  note  to  meet  at  the  bank  at 
3  o'clock;  my  deliveries  are  being  made,  but  will  not  be  completed 
until  4  o'clock.  You  know  what  my  goods  are,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  convenience  to  me  if  I  can  get  my  check  before  3  o'clock  so 
that  I  will  be  able  to  meet  my  note."  If  I  have  known  die  man  I 
have  said  it  under  those  circumstances  before  the  goods  were  de- 
livered, and  that  man  was  tied  to  my  desk  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  by  hooks  of  steel.  When  it  came  to  bidding  again  he 
knew  he  was  going  to  get  the  best  treatment  anybody  could  give 
him,  and  he  made  nis  prices  in  accordance  with  that. 

With  a  central  finance  department  it  is  impossible  for  the  Director 
of  Finance  to  act  in  anv  sucn  manner,  because  he  can  not  play  favor- 
ites with  anybody,  and  it  will  result  in  increasing  the  cost. 

The  Chaibhan.  Would  ^ou  call  your  system  playing  favorites? 

Col.  Davis.  I  say  the  Iwector  of  Finance  can  not  play  favorites 
between  different  organizations  whose  bills  he  is  paying.  He  has 
to  take  the  vouchers  the  way  they  come  in,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  come.  I  could  make  an  exception  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  man's  case  at  any  time  I  saw  fit,  and  I  was  responsible 
for  the  vouchers,  and  I  was  responsible  for  the  money  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  reaponsibihty  was  mine,  and  I  took  it,  and  I  got  the 
results. 


X 
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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

House  of  Rbpresbntatites, 

Mtmday,  October  IS,  1919. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

STATEXEVT  OF  COL.  EU  A.  HELHICE. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  we  have  been  considering  the  proposed 
l^^Iation  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army.  There  are  a  number 
ofbiUs  pending  before  the  committee  on  that  subject.  One  of  them 
is  known  as  the  War  Department  bill,  H.  R.  8287.  Have  you  giren 
any  of  those  bills  any  thought  or  study? 

Col.  PIelmick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  were  in  charge  of  the  port  of  debarka- 
tion at  Brest  during  all  of  the  period  when  Brest  was  used  as  a  port 
of  debarkation  and  embarkation  % 

Col.  Helhick.  Practically  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  state  in  your  own  way  any  sug- 
gestions you  have  to  make  in  regard  to  the  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  Dent.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  tnat  Col.  Helmick  state 
what  his  experience  was  during  the  period  of  the  war? 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  the  reporter  your  entire  ex- 
perience during  the  war. 

Col.  Helmick.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  was  in  the  Inspector 
General's  Department  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel,  and  then 
as  a  brigadier  general.  In  August  of  1918,  I  was  promoted  to  major 
graieral  and  assigned  to  the  Eighth  Division,  and  was  with  that 
division  during  the  latter  two  months  of  its  training,  when  it  was 
ordered  to  France.  Unfortunately,  only  about  hau  of  them  got 
over.  That  being  the  fact,  it  was  not  able  to  function  in  France  as 
a  division,  and  as  a  residt  I  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  debarkation 
port  of  France,  which  was  known  as  oase  No.  5. 

Mr.  Dent.  When? 

Col.  Helmick.  I  was  assigned  to  duty  there  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1918,  about  November  23,  and  remained  there  until  the 
24th  of  August,  1919,  when  I  returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  noticed  that  H.  R.  8287  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  Inspector  General's  Department.  Will  you  kindly 
give  the  committee,  as  you  proceed,  your  views  on  that  particular 
subject  ? 

Cfol.  Helmick.  I  was  going  to  mention  the  fact  that  I  desired  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  section  1  of  the  bill  leaves  out  the 
Inspector  General's  Department. 
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Naturally,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  having  that  retained.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  Inspector  General's  De- 
partment, and  I  have  had  some  experience  also  as  a  commander, 
when  I  had  to  use  inspectors  general.  It  is  the  one  place  in  the 
Army  that  I  know  of  where  officers  are  given  a  thorough  training  in 
the  matter  of  making  inspections,  in  the  matter  of  writmg  up  reports  * 
in  a  logical  way,  in  the  matter  of  making  investigations  and  reports 
upon  various  things  throughout  the  service.  It  has  been  ex- 
perience that  many  of  the  officers  in  the  Army,  until  they  have  hi^d 
some  such  experience  as  this,  fail  along  those  lines. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  unless  the  Army  has  this  depart- 
ment, the  Inspector  General's  Department,  which  is  one  of  long 
standing  and  tradition  in  the  Army,  and  which  I  consider  very 
important,  it  will  suflfer.  Those  are  the  main  reasons,  Mr.  Ciiairman, 
why  I  think  the  Inspector  General's  Department  should  be  retained. 

Another  reason,  as  has  already  been  stated  to  you,  is  that  it  is  t'lie 
only  independent  body  which  ttie  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Chief  of 
Staff  or  a  commanding  general  cfm  call  upon  to  make  investigations, 
and  it  has  no  functions,  no  sympathies,  with  the  other  departments 
and  it  ought  to  be  and  generally  is  entirely  imbiased. 

The  Ca\iRMAN.  Does  the  Army  at  lai^  feel  that  way  about  the 
Inspector  General's  force  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does,  entirely,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  by 
some  officers  that  they  do  not  like  the  inspectors  coming  around. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  natural,  I  suppose. 

Col.  Helmick.  But  I  am  quite  convinced  that  as  the  department 
had  been  conducted  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  gotten  away  from 
those  smaller  details  of  inspection,  where  people  are  simply  deviled 
about  small  things,  and  has  gone  into  the  large  and  more  important 
affairs,  and  has  also  tried  to  mstruct  its  officers  to  try  and  make  the 
inspections  useful  and  helpful,  and  not  hostilely  critical.  I  have 
had  many  officers  say  to  me,  "Your  inspection  has  been  a  help." 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Army  feel  that  the  inspections  made  oy 
the  officers  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department  are  fair? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes,  sir;  I- think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Tbe  Army  has  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the 
Inspector  Generd's  Department? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes,  sir;  the  Army  has  confidence  in  the  inspections 
made  by  the  Inspector  General's  Department.  The  criticism  I  have 
heard  most  frequently  was  that  an  mspector  will  go  into  a  post  and 
will  mention  a  lot  of  little  things  which  they  know  are  in  violation 
of  regulations,  but  which  do  not  amount  to  much  very,  and  simply 
worry  them,  and  does  not  accomplish  very  much. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  difference  between  a  smelling  expedition 
and  a  corrective  constructional  one? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes,  sir;  exactly.  Take  my  own  experience.  I 
considered  it  a  valuable  one  for  me.  The  only  thing  I  regret  about 
it  is  that  it  kept  me  in  the  United  States.  I  inspected  and  reported  ^ 
upon  three  Re^ar  Army  Divisions,  eight  National  Guard  Divisions, 
and  eight  National  Army  Divisions,  remaining  at  these  large  camps 
with  an  assistant  for  from  six  to  eight  da3rs,  gathering  impressions 
of  the  camp  from  the  officers  on  duty  there.  I  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  ODserving  the  men  and  the  work  as  it  was  carried  on,  and 
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bringing  back  a  report  to  the  Inspector  General  who  forwarded  it 
to  The  Adjutant  General  for  proper  reference. 

Mr.  Dent.  Colonel,  I  did  not  near  that  portion  of  Gen.  March's 
statement  on  this  subject.  What  are  the  reasons  he  assigned  for 
omitting  the  Inspector  Genera's  Department  from  the  biU? 

Col.  H  ELHiCK.  I  read  Gen.  March's  hearing,  and  I  think  he  clearly 
stated  that  he  thought  the  work  could  be  done  in  other  departments. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  amounted  to. 
•  Mr.  Miller.  The  point  I  heard  complained  of  in  France  was  this: 
They  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  Inspector  General's  De^ 
partment  would  come  along  and  inspect  Cavalry  regiments,  Artillery 
troops,  etc.,  and  the  inspector  would  probably  find  some  of  the 
horses  ill  kept  and  ill  housed,  and  the  compan/  commands  would 
undertake  to  explain  to  him  that  requisitions  for  provender  and  for 
proper  stable  repairs  had  not  been  granted  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  company  commander  to  have  his  horses  in  good  shape,  much 
to  his  regret.  Some  of  the  inspectors,  it  was  said,  were  autocratic 
and  domineering,  and  they  would  say,  "It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference; I  will  be  along  here  in  six  weeks  or  three  weeks,  and  X  would 
hke  to  see  these  horses  better  housed  and  in  better  condition,'^ 
Under  the  impossibiUty  of  getting  requisitions  throngh,  due  to  a 
multitude  of  reasons,  that  sort  of  wing  created  a  great  deal  of  fric- 
tion. It  depends  somewhat  on  the  personality  of  the  men,  does  it 
not  1   The  personnel  shoidd  be  very  carefully  selected,  should  it  not  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  Surely. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  I  understand  it,  under  the  long-prevailing  system 
which  maintains  the  department  of  the  Inspector  General,  not  only 
the  work  to  be  performed  became  standardized  and  carrfuUy  oi^n- 
ized,  but  the  personnel  became  recognized  as  experts  in  uiat  par^ 
ticular  line,  did  they  not  ? 

Col.  Heluick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  were  known  to  the  Army  not  only  personally 
or  by  reputation  as  identified  with  the  Inspector  General's  Office, 
but  also  were  recognized  as  to  their  characteristics  as  inspectors, 
starting  with  good  or  very  good  and  going  up  to  excellent.  They 
were  standardized.  It  is  your  theonr,  as  a  matter  of  probability, 
that  instead  of  having  inspections,  which  were  very  necessary,  con- 
ducted by  such  a  standardized  office,  if  they  are  left  to  the  chance  of 
detail,  to  be  done  by  men  who  perform  tmt  function  in  connection 
with  various  other  functions,  that  the  Army  will  lose  something  of 
its  respect  for  the  inspection,  if  not  for  the  inspector,  along  the  lines, 
for  instance,  that  Mr.  Miller  has  just  spoken  of? 

Col.  Helmick.  That  undoubtedly  would  be  the  tendency.  I  think 
you  understand  that  at  the  present  time  all  the  officers  in  the  In- 
spector General's  Department,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  chief 
of  the  department,  are  officers  detailed  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
You  detail  an  officer,  and  sometimes  he  pans  out  and  sometimes  he 
does  not.  That  is  so  everywhere  alse.  But  if  he  does  not  pan  out, 
then  he  is  changed,  and  that  can  be  corrected.  The  training  of  that 
officer  goes  on  all  the  time  he  ia  in  there.  For  four  years  he  does 
nothing  but  that  one  thing,  making  tiiese  inspections,  and  it  is  a 
splendid  training.  I  speak  from  experience,  and  I  have  heard  many 
officers  say  that  it  is  the  best  experience  they  can  have  in  the  Army. 
I  learned  more  than  I  ever  taught  by  makmg  ingg^^^^Sj^^^^e 
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longer  a  man  is  at  it,  provided  he  keeps  in  touch  wiUi  the  troops  all 
the  time,  the  better  he  ought  to  get. 

Mr.  Greene.  When  a  detail  is  made  to  a  permanent  departineut, 
like  the  Inspector  General's  Department,  that  man  is  absorbed  ad- 
tirely  in  those  duties.  He  specializes,  even  if  it  is  only  for  four  years. 
And  the  question  there  then  is  simply  one  of  the  suitability  and  ntness 
'of  the  personnel,  and  that  can  be  corrected  as  a  matter  of  experience. 
I  am  contrasting  with  that  the  possibilities  that  might  arise  with  the 
general  selection  durii^  ordinary  times,  placing  a  man  for  this  func- 
tion of  inspection.  Whore  is  he  going  to  land  finally,  and  how  long 
will  it  be  before  you  have  a  real  grouj)  of  experts  ? 

Col.  Helhick.  I  am  firmly  of  toe  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
loss  to  the  Army  to  lose  this  department,  just  from  what  you  say. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that  there  are  not  members  of 
the  General  Staff  who  can  go  out  and  make  splendid  inapeotions,  but 
their  work  is  along  other  lines. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  I  had  more  particularly  in  mind  was  the  idea 
of  assignment  to  the  General  Staff  and  the  assignment  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  duties  as  might  be  designated  after  a  man  got  to  the 
General  Staff,  and  the  possibility^  of  a  man  going  higher  and  finding 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  inspection  would  be  only  an  incident 
to  his  service  on  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  Gen.  March's  testimony,  he  pro- 
posed abolishing  this  department  and  allowing  different  kinds  of  in- 
spection to  be  performed  by  different  officers.  For  instance,  when 
troops  are  in  a  camp  they  would  designate  some  officer  in  that  camp 
to  inspect  the  training  of  the  troops  right  in  the  camp  and  ronort  upon 
them.  Then  if  an  inspector  was  wanted  to  make  an  investigation  of 
some  warehouse,  they  would  get  an  inspector  from  the  line  of  the 
Army,  generally  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  That  was  his  plan,  as  I  understood  it.  You  think 
it  all  should  be  centralized  and  one  officer  be  detailed  to  do  tha 
entire  work  ? 

Col.  IIelmick.  In  as  far  as  possible.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  department  with  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  who  is 
looking  after  -that  department,  looking  after  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  inspection. 

At  all  times,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  investigations  made  by  men 
near  the  spot,  but  when  it  comes  to  important  investigations  you 
have  these  men  whom  you  can  send  out,  and  you  can  select  your 
man  for  the  investigation  or  the  inspection  from  the  expert  inspectors 
you  have  in  that  department.  Personally,  1  am  convinced  from 
experience  I  have  had  that  that  is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  also  the  advantage,  with  no  disres|)ect  to  the 
character  of  the  Army  at  large,  in  that  the  officer  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  Inspector  (General's  Department  is  by  that  means 
removed  from  the  natural  a-ssociations  and  sympathies  that  would 
be  of  a  pecuUarly  personal  kind  with  the  troops  he  is  inspecting? 

Col.  Helmick.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  would  be*a  disinterested  official  personally  ? 
Col.  Helmick.  In  order  to  make  an  unbiased  inspection  the  man 
should  be  absolutely  disinterested. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  proceed,  Colonel?  Qoog[e 
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Col.  Helmick.  Another  matter  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  is  this.  In  the  naming  of  the  different  depart- 
ment in  this  bill,  we  find  noted  in  it  a  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  and  a 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  advantage  of  having  a  Chief  of  Infantr}^  and  a  Chief 
of  Artillery.  I  think  anybody  can  see  the  value  of  having  someonf* 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  those  arms. 

Personally,  I  have  never  been  aHc  to  sec  why  the  Coast  Artillery 
and  the  Field  Artillery  should  have  chiefs,  and  the  Cavalry  and  the 
-Infantry  should  not  have-  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
technical  side  of  the  Coast  Artillery  and  the  Field  Artillery.  I  am 
not  a  coast  artillerist  or  a  field  artulerist,  but  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  there  are  as  many  things,  especially  in  these  days,  of  a  technical 
nature  connected  with  the  Infantry  as  there  are  with  the  Feld  Artil- 
lerv,  and  quite  as  necessary  to  have  somebody  to  look  after  them. 
I  think  those  men  should  be  there,  side  by  side  with  these  other  chiefs, 
an  agency  on  whom  the  Chief  of  Staff  could  call  and  to  whom  he  could 
refer  questions  for  consideration. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  have  them  members  of  the  General 
Staff  ? 

CoL  Helmick.  I  think  not,  sir.  They  shouhl  be  outside  of  the 
General  Staff.  In  other  words,  they  are  more  of  an  operating  body 
than  a  supervisory  body.    They  are  the  heads  of  those  departments. 

In  the  Infantry  it  is  felt  there  is  nobody  to  look  after  its  interests, 
and  the  Cavalry  feels  the  same  way — that  there  is  nobody  to  look 
after  Its  interests.  The  Chief  of  Staff  and  others  hold,  and  he  believes 
he  is  right,  that  the  Infantry  makrs  up  so  great  a  part  of  the  Army 
that  he  is  looking  after  it.  But  the  Infantry  would  like  to  have 
somebody  whose  business  it  is  to  consider  its  needs. 

Then  t  would  like  to  refer  also  to  the  matter  of  universal  training. 
I  would  like  to  impress,  if  I  can,  the  importance  of  that  upon  the 
Military  Committee,  as  a  means  not  only  for  furnishing  us  an  Army, 
but  as  being  of  value  to  the  country  itself.  Under  our  selective 
system  a  physical  examination  was  made  of  all  men  who  were  called. 
It  is  stated  in  this  little  book  here  that  one  out  of  every  three  of  the 
young  men  who  were  inspected  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  service. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  physical  examination  alone  is  worth  the  ex- 
pense the  Government  would  be  put  to  to  have  this  universal  training 
put  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  little  hook  you  refer  to? 

Col.  Helmick.  It  is  entitled  "War  with  Germany, '  and  was  gotten 
up  by  the  Statistical  Department,  under  the  management  of  Col.  L.  P. 
Ayres,  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  wanted  to  identify  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  page  is  that  on? 

Col.  Helmick.  You  will  find  it,  I  think,  on  page  17.  It  shows 
where  our  best  young  men  come  from  and  where  they  do  not  come 
from.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  New  England  States 
^  appears  in  black  on  this  map,  that  such  a  physical  condition  existed. 
It  was  found  that  from  50  to  59  per  cent  were  found  to  be  unfit. 

Mr.  James.  In  the  New  England  vStatesli 

Col.  Helmick.  Including  the  Now  England  States,  New  York,  also 
Michigan. 

M^.  James.  Is  there  anything  in  the  text  as  to  the  cause- of  ill 
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Col.  Helmick.  Yes;  much  shop  work,  and  lai^e  percentages  of 
foreign  elements.  A  number  of-States  in  the  west  also  show  black — 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  California  ^ 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes;  it  is  explained  that  a  lot  of  people  who  am 
tubercular  go  tu  those  States.  This  is  a  very  interesting  study,  and 
I  merely  want  to  call  attention  to  it  because  of  the  information  it 
gives,  and  also  because  it  shows  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  this 
country  to  have  a  physical  examination  made  of  the  young  men  of 
the  country  from  year  to  year  so  that  the  country  will  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  them.    Then  they  can  have  the  condition  corrected. 

Mr.  James.  What  sized  Army  do  you  think  we  need  to  have  if 
we  have  universal  training  ?  .  The  War  Department  bill  calls  for  an 
Army  of  576,000  officers  and  men.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  Armv  in  time  of  peace,  that  is.  the  permanent  peace  Army) 

Col.  Helmick.  I  have  never  thought  that  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  have  an  Army  of  that  size  if  we  have  universal  training. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  think  if  we  had  universal  training  that  we 
would  need  tus  many  men  as  we  would  under  any  other  condition  ? 

Col.  Hei.mick.  I  have  always  thought  that  was  one  way  to  keep 
the  expense  of  the  Army  down  and  to  keep  the  Regular  Army  from 
becoming  too  large. 

Mr.  Jamfs.  Suppose  Congress  adopted  the  policy  of  having  a  stand- 
ing Army  of  22o,()00  men  with  universal  training  ?  If  we  change  to  a 
s^'^item  of  universal  training  how  much  do  you  suppose  that  would 
cut  down  the  Standing  Army  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  I  want  to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  make  a  study  as  to  the  numbers. 

Mr.  James.  Approximately  < 

Col.  Helmick.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  have  a  system  of  universal 
training  and  cut  the  number  much  below  the  number  you  mentioned, 
225,000.  That  is  practically  what  we  have  at  the  present  time,  is 
it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Helmick.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  cut  it  much  under  that 
and  have  an  efficient  system  of  universal  training. 

Mr.  Jamks.  Would  you  make  these  youn^  men  who  would  be 
compelUnl  to  go  to  the  camps  and  take  tfie  training  subject  to  court- 
martial  for  absence  without  leave  and  give  them  the  same  punishment 
as  you  would  give  men  who  are  in  the  Regular  Army  i 

('ol.  Helmick.  1  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  come  under 
the  Regular  Army  rules  of  war. 

Mr.  James.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  a  man  who 
gets  homesick,  just  a  young  boy,  and  who  is  absent  without  leave, 
and  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Army  a  number  of  years  being  absent 
without  leave,  and  who  goes  home,  is  there  not? 

Col.  Heimick.  I  may  have  advanced  views  on  that  subject,  but 
I  believe  the  young  manhood,  of  America  especiallv,  needs  a  little 
discipline  and  I  believe  they  can  get  it  there,  and  I  believe  it  wiljl  be 
of  immense  value  to  the  young  man  and  to  the  country.  There  will 
be  times,  perhaps,  when  some  of  them  think  they  are  being  treated 
a  little  severelv.  But  I  do  not  think  such  cases  will  be  anything 
like  the  rule.  I  look  at  it  in  this  way.  If  you  give  the  R^ular  Army 
the  task  of  training  the  youth  of  the  country  it  will  perferm  itsiluty 
HatiHfactorily  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Dgiized  by  VjOOglC 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Have  j-ou  read  the  provisions  for  univeraal  train- 
ing in  the  administration  bill  ? 

Col.  Hbt.mick.  I  have  the  Senate  bill,  Senate  2715. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  Mr.  Harrison  referred  to  is  the  War  De- 
partment bill,  Senate  2715,  and  H.  R.  8287. 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes;  I  have  read  that  in  the  General  Staff  bill. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  have  read  the  provisions  for  military  training 
in  that  bill  ? 

Col.  Hbi^hick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  that  provides  for  three  months  training? 
Col.  Hblmick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habrison.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  No,  sir:  I  do  not.  I  think  it  is  a  lot  better  than 
nothing,  and  I  think  you  might  well  start  with  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  mean  start  with  three  months  and  then  make 
it  six  months,  and  later  on  probably  12  months,  eventually? 

Col.  Helmick.  As  long  as  you  need  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why  not  be  frank  with  the  cpuntry  and  provide 
the  proper  time  in  the  beginning?  Whj^  begin  with  an  insufficient 
trainins^and  then  go  on  with  longer  training  ^ 

Col.  Helmick.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  ask  for  something 
we  can  get  and  then  we  can  show  you  it  was  worth  while  to  extend 
the  time,  and  provide  for  the  longer  period.  That  is  what  I  had  in 
mind.  Ever^  military  man,  if  he  could,  would  ask  for  a  year,  but 
he  knows  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  something  the  Government  will  not 
or  can  not  afford  to  give. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Wny  ask  for  something  inadequate  on  the  theory 
that  after  awhile  you  will  get  what  you  want  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  bill,  and  that  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  try  it  and  see  what  we  can  do.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  six  months  is  the  least  we  ought  to  have.  I  understand  from 
Gen.  March's  hearing  that  the  reason  he  put  it  at  three  months  was 
because  you  can  get  the  young  man  durmg  his  period  of  vacation, 
where  it  will  not  interfere  withliis  work,  and  I  sympathize  with  him 
hi  that  view.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  enough,  and  I  do  not  think 
Gen.  March  thought  it  was  enough. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Was  not  the  real  trouble  in  this  war  a  shortage  of 
trained  officers,  and  not  a  shortage  of  trained  men  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  for  you  can  not 
train  men  unless  you  have  the  officers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand,  but  the  real  trouble  was  in  the  lack 
of  trained  officers  and  not  in  the  lack  of  trained  men  ? 

.Col.  Helmick.  That  is  the  gist  of  it,  the  training  of  the  officer, 
but  you  must  have  with  that  a  certain  length  of  time  to  train  the 
men,  and  you  can  not  train  them  at  all  unless  you  have  the  officers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  undei^tand  that,  but  the  question  is  whether  we 
ought  not  to  provide  some  real  system  for  training  officers.  The  war 
demonstrated,  it  seenis  to  me,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  training  the  men  as  it  was  in  training  the  officers. 
As  I  understand  from  the  testimony  of  nearly  every  officer  who  was 
overseas  like  yourself,  and  from  reading  the  articles  written  by  the 
German,  Gen.  Ludendorff,  which  are  being  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
the  real  trouble  in  the  American  Army  was  the  fact  that  we  lacked 
trained  officers.  om^^^  t>y  Googfe 
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Col.  Helmick.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  did  lack 
them,  but  we  have  a  provision  now,  as  I  understand  it,  under  which 
we  can  get  fairly  well  trained  officers  from  our  rollc^fes  and  unirer- 

sitiea. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  that  provided  for  in  the  administration  bill? 

Col.  Helmick.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
It  is  provided  for  in  the  National  Defense  Act,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  intended  to  repeal  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  referred  to  in  this  bill,  with  some  details,  anti 
that  bill,  of  course,  is  not  affected  by  the  text  of  this  biU.  The  text 
in  the  National  Defense  Act  concerning  that  provision  remains 
unchanged. 

"Mr.  Harrwok.  Why  is  it,  if  we  had  that  provision  in  the  National 
Defense  Act  that  we  did  not  have  the  trained  oflScers  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  It  has  not  been  in  effect  long  enough.  The  first 
Plattsburg  camp  only  started  in  1916. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  one  at  Government  expei^? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  Plattsbui^  camp  in  1913,  1914,  and 
1915,  but  that  was  a  voluntary  affair? 
Col.  Helmick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Government  agreed  to  train  them  at 
Government  expense  in  1916,  and  that  was  the  first  camp  of  that 
kind? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  understand  it,  you  think  the  provisions  for 
the  training  of  officers,  as  set  forth  in  the  national  defense  act  are 
sufficient  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  I  do;  and  I  think  if  that  is  carried  out  

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  If  that  is  carried  out  in  the  course  of 
time,  in  the  eventuality  of  another  war  we  wUl  have  supplied  what  was 
the  great  defect  in  this  war,  a  sufficient  surplus  of  trained  officers? 

Col.  Helmick.  Wc  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to 
officer  any  reasonable  Army  we  would  need. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  if  tne  national  defense  act  is  carried  out  in 
the  future  those  officers  will  be  supplied  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  But  tliose  officers,  as  they  arc  trained  now  in  these 
various  colleges  and  universities  and  in  camps  would  need  to  have 
periodical  training  in  connection  with  universal  training.  They 
should  be  used  as  instructors,  and  that  would  keep  them  up  in  their 
work,  and  it  would  give  them  experience  and  make  them  better 
officers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  national  defense  act  contains  provisioiis  for 
training  young  men  in  the  schools  and  the  academie-s,  and  in  the 


Col.  Helmick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  many  officers  secureti  from  that 
source  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  provision  did  not  have  a  thorough  trying  out 
before  the  war  came  on.  The  national  defense  act  never  had  a  fair 
trial  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Colonel,  the  lack  of  officers  was  not  the 

freatest  defect  of  this  war,  was  it?    Were  we  not  hampered  more 
ecause  our  industries  had  not  been  oi^anized  for  warl 
Cot.  Hblhick.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Habkison.  I  am  talking  about  the  personnel. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  It  was  our  failiu-e  to  supply  the  material  for  the 
titM^  that  was  the  great  defect,  but  of  course,  in  the  matter  of 
personnel  «f  tiie  Army  we  did  lack  trained  officers. 

Col.  Hblmick.  Him  was  one  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  training  the  men  Mod  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  time.  We  made  wonderful  process  in  the  trabun^  of  our  xuea^ 
especially  toward  the  latter  part  m  the  training  period.  1  Virow, 
because  I  have  had  experience  in  inspections,  and  also  with  my  own 
division. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  can  not  foi^et,  and  that  is  that  that 
training  was  under  compulsion,  that  we  can  not  expect  to  have  in 
time  oipeace,  and  we  can  not  expect  to  make  the  progress  in  time  of 
peace  without  that  keen  incentive  to  get  to  war  that  we  had  during' 
this  war,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  disappointed  in  thinking  we  can 
go  as  fast  and  accomplish  as  much  in  peace  time. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  a  longer  time  than 
three  months  ? 

Col.  Helhick.  You  ought  to  have  a  longer  period  than  three 
months  to  make  the  progress  we  did  make  in  three  months.  In  the 
matter  of  training,  I  would  like  to  recount  an  experience  I  had. 
When  I  reached  my  division  there  were  about  2,500  men  short.  I 
prevailed  upon  the  War  Department  to  give  me  those  men,  and  I 
had  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  selected  and  the  camp 
prepared,  so  that  when  they  came  cverythii^  was  ready.  Those 
2,500  men  were  organized  into  a  provision  rcgunent.  They  arrived 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Monday  they  were  equipped,  and  on 
Tuesday  they  started  training.  On  Saturday  I  was  called  to  inspect 
them,  and  it  was  really  remarkable  what  they  had  done  in  those 
four  days  of  training.  That  was  because  every  hour  during  the  day 
was  divided  into  half  hour  periods  and  every  man  was  doing  the 
same  thing  under  an  expert  instructor.  The  next  week  they  all  went 
on  the  range  and  actually  fired  the  course  through  on  the  range. 
That  was  the  second  week.  That  is  rather  remarkable  training,  but 
it  was  under  remarkable  conditions.  We  can  not  expect  to  do  that 
during  peace  times,  in  my  opinion,  but  it  shows  what  a  great  advance 
had  been  made  in  training  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Colonel,  as  I  read  this  bill  the  first  class  to  be 
called  under  the  selective  draft  would  be  these  young  boys? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Who  had  received  three  months'  training.  In 
other  words,  we  would  make  our  Army  from  the  selective  drait  out 
of  boys  under  21  years  of  age  who  had  been  not  sufficiently  trained, 
[u:cordii^  to  your  statement? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  think  that  is  right? 

Col.  Helmick.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  good  policy. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  this  bill.  In  other  words,  they  would  take 
for  the  first  troops  to  fight,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  young  boys  under  21  years  of  age  who  have  not  received  sufficienjt 
training. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  only  called  for  traihing;  they  are  not 
called  into  the  Army. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  understand  it,  under  the  selective  draft  they 
would  be  put  in  a  in'eferred  class. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  only  called  out  for  training. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  talking  about  the  boys  who  nave  received 
trainii^ — three  months'  training.  They  are  put  in  class  1,  and  they 
are  the  firat  people  to  be  called  to  the  war,  th^  untrained  boys 
under  21  years  of  age. 

Col.  Helmick.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  this  bill,  according 
to  Gen.  March's  statement,  it  is  contemplated  to  have  21  divisions^ 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  Infantry  divisions  and  one  Cavalry 
division. 

Col.  Helmick.  In  which  there  are  to  bo  put  16,000  men,  to  be  main- 
tained all  the  time  under  training,  and  they  would  call  out  about 
11,000  of  the  younger  element  to  nil  up  a  division. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  call  attention  to  is  that 
we  would  put  in  the  first  call,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  boys 
under  21  years  of  age  who  have  not  been  adequately  trained  before 
we  call  on  the  manhood  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  section  of  the  bill  is  that  provision  in? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  referring  to  Gen.  March's  statement,  that  the 
boys  who  had  received  three  months'  training  woiUd  be  put  in  Class  A. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  in  t^e  bill;  that  is  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  must  be  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  find  it  in  the  bill.  He  may  have  said 
that  is  there,  but  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  bill  provides  that  in  case  of  war  the  selective 
draft  law  shall  automatically  go  into  effect,  and  under  that  these 
boys  who  have  had  military  training  are  the  first  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  the  way  1  understand  it. 

Mr.  James.  Previous  to  that  time  they  are  classified  by  the  local 
draft  boards. 

The  C^irman.  They  answer  questionnaires,  just  as  everyl)ody  did 
in  the  recent  war,  and  they  are  dassified  according  to  their  answers 
on  the  questionnaires. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  classified,  according  to  Gen.  March's 
statement — those  boys  who  have  received  three  months'  training  will 
automatically  go  into  Class  A,  unless  they  are  exempted. 

Col.  Helmick.  That  would  he  the  logical  thing  to  do — to  call 
them  in. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  we  got  into  war,  immediately  aft«r 
we  adopted  universal  training,  that  would  be  the  case.  But  if  we 
did  not  ^t  into  war  for  10  or  15  or  20  years  these  boys  who  have  had 
the  training  would  not  go  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  there  would  bo  a  certain  class  of  boys  on  tap 
who  would  be  in  Class  A. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  among  tho  early  ones  to  go. 

Col.  Helmick.  I  think  tho  last  ones  trained  would  go  in  first;  I 
think  that  is  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  what  I  say,  the  last  ones  would  be  the  19- 
year-old  boys. 

Col.  Helmick.  But  they  would  be  three  months  better  than  what 
we  had  at  the  bM^nning  of  this  war.  ^  i 
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Mr.  Habrison.  We  did  not  put  anybody  in  the  Army  in  this  war 
under  21  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  We  allowed  those  boys  who  Toluutoered  to  20  in 
at  18? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIarrison.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  this,  that 
by  making  military  training  attractive  and  getting  the  boys  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  high  schools,  and  bv  having  military  train- 
ing in  the  academies,  we  would  secure  a  much  longer  period  of  train- 
ing for  the  young  men,  and  it  would  apply  to  a  much  lai^r  cJass  of 
young  men,  would  it  not?  Take  boys  about  19  years  of  age  and  train 
them  for  three  months;  if  we  had  military  training  in  the  high  schools 
and  in  the  academies  they  would  begin  the  training  when  the  boy 
was  14  or  15  years  old,  and  during  four  or  fire  years  he  would  l>e 
trained. 

The  Chairman.  Will  my  colleague  allow  me?  The  testimony 
before  this  committee  is  that  90  per  cent  of  boys  that  attend  schools 
leave  the  schools  when  they  are  13  years  of  age,  and  never  go  to 
school  ^ain.    What  would  you  do  with  those? 

Mr.  I^RRisoN.  I  think  that  is  too  large  a  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  testimony. 

Col.  Heuiick.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  there  is  another  phaso  of  it,  and  that  is  that 
military  training  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  picturesque  strutting 
arouna  in  the  uniform  and  going  through  the  manual  of  arms  as  it 
does  in  getting  constant  24  hours  a  day  discipline  and  obedience,  and 
you  can  not  get  that  in  the  public  schools.  - 

Col,  Helmick.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  that  unless  you 
have  discipline  in  the  work  in  the  public  schools  it  is  not  going  to 
amount  to  much.  1  have  had  some  experience  along  that  Une. 
That  training  will  help,  but  it  will  not  amount  to  very  much. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Colonel,  did  you  ever  consider  the  constitutional 
phases  of  this  bill  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  ever  reflect  that  you  could  not  ioipose 
military  training  on  the  boys  unless  you  made  them  a  part  of^  the 
Army? 

Col.  Helmick.  All  that  I  am  looking  at  is  the  necessity  for  it  and 
the  groat  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  it,  especially  as  outlined  in 
this  Dili,  where  they  can  have  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  Xnd  your  d^ire  to  have  your  country  get  ready 

for  the  emei^ency 't 
Col.  Helmick.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Which  has  never  been  done  before. 

Col.  Helmick.  It  never  has  been  done  before.  I  would  like  to 
state  this,  so  far  as  representing  the  sentiment  of  the  Army  is  con- 
cerned, that  all  these  schemes  for  getting  trained  men  have  never 
worked,  in  my  opinion,  and  never  will  work,  and  the  only  way  you 
can  do  it  is  to  talce  the  youngster  and  train  him,  and  then  do  some- 
thing that  is  not  provided  for  in  this  bill — put  him  in  the  reserve. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  be  paid  while 
he  is  being  trained  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  They  give  him  $5  pocket  money  in  this  biU;  that 
is  Miough. 
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Mr.  IIakrtson.  Why  not  give  him  enough  to  make  up  as  much  as 
he  would  cam  in  civil  life  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  My  reason  for  that  would  be  that  he  is  preparing 
himself  to  serve  his  country,  and  he  ought  not  to  require  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  deem  it  the  dutv  of 
every  American  to  be  ready  to  serve  his  country  at  the  time  of  his 
country's  need ) 

Col.  Helmick.  Absolutely,  and  I  believe  every  mui  ought  to  be 
glad  to  prepare  himself. 

Mr.  HAkRisoN.  Should  that  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  generally  and  not  at  his  own  expense?  If  you  take  a  yoimg 
man  and  train  nim  for  12  months  you  are  practically  confiscating  his 
earnings  for  12  months.  Why  should  he  give  up  not  only  the  time, 
but  also  what  he  would  earn?  Why  not  let  the  public  pay  for  what 
he  could  earn  during  his  training  period  ? 

The  Chairman.  During  that  period  he  is  getting  his  training,  and 
his  property  is  protected  oy  his  Government. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  he  is  not  earnii^  anything.  Why  confis- 
cate his  earnings  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  If  I  may  reply  to  that,  I  would  say  this,  that  we 
give  too  little  in  this  country  of  ours  and  expect  too  much  from  our 
Gove.nment.  I  believe  if  a  man  wer  e  required  to  go  into  camp  for  a 
year  and  train  himself,  if  the  training  was  carried  on  properly,  it 
would  be  such  a  schooling  that  he  would  come  out  with  a  higher 
respect  for  his  Government  and  better  discipline,  and  I  feel  sure  he 
would  make  a  better  citizen. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  all  right,  but  why  should  you  make  the 
pecuniary  burden  fall  on  him  also  ? 

Col.  Hblhiok.  You  would  find  that  those  things  would  even  up 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  young  men  paid  to  go  to  public  schools  and  fit 

themselves  to  be  better  workers  in  civil  life  ? 
Col.  Helmick.  No. 

Mr.  Greene.  Should  they  be  paid  then  to  train  thcnwielves  to 
defend  that  upon  which  the  public  school  itself  rests  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  they  a^e  obliged,  in  most  of  the  States,  to  go 
to  the  public  school  or  some  school. 

Mr.  Greene.  Getting  back  to  the  organization  of  the  Armj-,  I 
would  like  to  ask  Col.  Ilelmick's  opinion  about  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  officers  for  training  the  emergency  men.  It  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  former  ot  ganizations  was  a  shortage 
of  regular  professional  office  s,  and  with  the  idea  too  that  the  officeis  * 
should  not  be  apportioned  to  the  A' my  strictly  in  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men,  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  more  officei-s 
for  va.ious  details  to  detached  functions  in  administration  and 
training,  but  also  with  some  idea  of  having  a  detached  officers'  list 
sufficiently  large  so  that  when  eme  gency  aimies  a  e  raised  you  can 
sprinkle  amongst  unprofessional  troops  a  greater  proportion  of 
trained  military  men  for  officers  than  we  were  able  to  do  in  this  last 
war.  I  have  in  mind,  further,  in  connection  with  that,  this  matter, 
which  developed  in  my  mind,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  greatest  side 
of  the  weakness,  and  that  was  that  by  reason  of  a  limited  list  of  pro- 
fessional military  officers,  juniors  still  raw  and  untrained  to  tneir 
profession  wcie  immediately  advanced  to  very  high  and  important 
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temporary  grades  for  the  discharge  of  functions  which  they  had  not 
yet  reached  a  maturity  and  experience  which  would  justify  such 
promotions  ? 
Col.  Helmick.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  it  not  be  quite  wise,  with  that  in  mind,  to 
have  something  that  might  be  called  a  disproportionate  number  of 
r^ular  officers  in  time  of  peace,  disproportionate  to  the  exact  ratios 
to  those  necessary  for  the  command  of  the  number  of  enlisted  men 
we  had,  in  order  to  prevent  something  like  that  very  thing  happening  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  question,  do  you  believe  m 
having  more  than  1,000  detached  officei-s  in  that  list? 

Col.  Helmick.  I  was  going  to  say  thee  a"e  some  1,600  provided 
for  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  1,000  under  the  National  Defense 

act? 

Col.  Helmick.  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  that  without  hav- 
ingmade  a  study  of  it. 

The  CiiAiRHAN.  Your  idea  is  to  ask  whether  Col.  Helmick  does 
Tiot  believe  the  number  of  detached  officei-s  ou^t  to  be  inci  eased  t 
.  Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Col.  Helmick.  This  bill  calls  for  1,654  detached  officers. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  think  that  is  enough  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  That  I  could  not  tell  without  having  made  a 
study  of  it. .  But  I  know  this,  that  you  can  not  carry  on  the  training 
contemplated  here,  and  you  can  not  carry  on  any  training  without 
having  these  officers,  and  I  want  to  say  this,  that  in  my  experience 
in  inspecting  these  divisions,  with  all  due  r^ard  to  the  National 
Guard — and  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  work  they  have 
done — I  found  in  inspecting  eight  divisions  of  the  National  Guard 
that  the  weakness  there  beyond  anything  else  was  the  training  of  the 
officers.  The  personnel  of  the  men  was  fine,  as  it  was  genei  ally  everv- 
whe:e.  I  supervised  the  inspection  of  all  the  National  Guanl  on  the 
border  in  1916,  and  as  a  result  of  that  experience  I  came  to  the  con- 
<:lusion  that  at  least  three  officers  with  everj'  regiment  ought  to  be 
trained  officers. 

Mr.  Greene.  A  professional  officer  ? 

Col.  Helmick,  A  trained  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your 
statement  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  one 
thing  that  I  did  not  see  in  this  bill  which  it  seems  is  quite  necessary. 
That  is,  there  is  no  provision  to  keep  the  Regular  Army  filled  except 
by  voluntary  enlistment.  It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  if  we 
have  a  form  of  universal  training  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  to  have  the  Regular  Army  filled  with  those  men,  and  not  have 
to  use  a  voluntary  system  of  enlistment. 

The  Chairman,  'that  is  one  of  the  very  point«  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  in  the  committee.  The  committee 
feels  that  those  men  should  be  brought  in  for  training  purposes  only, 
and  that  the  Regular  Army  ought  to  be  filled  by  voluntary  enlists 
mentfi. 

Col.  Helmick.  The  pay  will  have  to  be  kept  high  if  it  is  filled  up  in 
that  way. 
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The  Chairman  .  There  seems  to  be  general  opposition  in  the  com- 
mittee to  any  plan  that  would  take  men  who  are  called  for  training- 
and  put  them  into  the  Army,  because  that  differentiates  the  system 
proposed  in  this  country  from  the  Prussian  system,  which  took  men 
into  the  army  directly  and  began  their  training  and  kept  them  in  the 

STVOY. 

Mr.  Hull.  Colonel,  have  you  ever  heard  any  discussion  as  to  the 
relative  pay  and  how  it  compares  at  the  present  time  with  the  pay  in 
industries  1 

Col.  Helmick.  It  is  very  small,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  allowances  it  probably  runs  up  to  the 
equivalent  of  about  S3  a  day. 

Col.  Helhick.  Perhaps  that,  with  all  the  allowances,  but  you  can 
not  get  much  of  a  man  m  these  days  for  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Hull.  Of  course,  you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  this 
fact,  how  is  a  man  situated  at  the  end  of  a  year's  time  relatively,  if 
he  goes  into  the  Army  or  goes  outaide.  Can  he  save  or  does  he  save 
more  in  the  Army  or  as  much  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  He  can  save,  if  he  will.  His  pay  of  $1  a  day  is 
I)ractically  all  his,  except  what  he  has  to  pay  for  his  laundry. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  was  getting  $15  a  month,  under  the  law 
he  had  a  right  to  turn  his  pay  over  to  the  officers  of  the  Army  who 
deposited  it  for  him,  with  the  expectation  of  getting  interest  on  itt 

Col.  Helmick.  I  do  not  think  that  provision  hasbeen  repealed.  I 
think  that  law  is  still  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  repealed.  Under  that  system  we 
had  to  appropriate  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the 
payment  of  interest,  showing  that  the  men,  even  with  the  pay  of  $15 
a  month,  were  making  a  considerable  saving. 

Col.  Helmick.  They  can  save,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
Many  of  them  can  save  practically  all  they  ^t,  but  it  is  not  like 
makmg  it  on  the  outside. 

I  have  noticed  this  in  my  inspections  that  comparing  the  men  we 
get  from  voluntary  enlistment  with  those  we  got  from  the  selective 
draft,  the  comparison  is  not  in  favor  of  the  men  who  came  in  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  We  do  not  get  the  type  of  men  by  voluntary 
enlistment  that  we  get  in  the  draft.  We  have  to  compete  in  the 
labor  market,  and  we  have  to  go  the  localities  of  the  unemployed,  and 
I  regret  to  get  recruits  we  can  not  use  the  Army  as  a  training  school 
and  avoid  this. 

Mr.  Hull.  Is  not  that  predicated  on  the  old  enlistment  and  not 
on  the  new  enlistment,  under  the  voluntary  system  I 

Col.  Helmick.  I  have  not  noticed  the  recruiting  offices  lately,  but 
I  imagine  you  will  find  them  in  the  same  position  where  you  always 
found  them  in  the  cities.  They  are  down  where  the  men  looking  for 
work  congregate.  . 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  recruiting  offices  9 

Col.  Helmick.  I  mean  the  recruiting  offices;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  called  attention  to  that  condition  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  one  day  and  made  the  statement  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  War  Department  was  looking  for  the  jetsam  and  flotsam  of 
humanity  for  the  Army  by  placing  its  recruiting  offices  in  that  portion 
of  the  city  where  the  jetsam  and  notsam  congregate. 

Col.  Helmick.  They  get  the  jetsam  and  flotsam;  tiiat  is  the  ai^- 
ment  I  am  making.    *  ^^^^^^  ..Google 
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Mr.  Hvzj..  I  think  if  you  will  inTesCigftte  lig^t  now  you  "mil  find 
•yon  are  getting  a  much  ni^er  type  isf  men  tnan  the  Army  erer  got 
pefore. 

Col.  HixviOK.  t  cjWD  not  tell  yon  abovi  tiiat  because  I  have  not  had 

any  recent  experience. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  noticed  lately  that  they  are  a  much  higher  type, 
nouch  better  men,  and  one  of  the  reasons  I  think — of  course,  I  may  be 
prejudiced — but  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  yon  have  the  short-term 
enlistment. 

Col.  Heluiok.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huu..  You  do  not  get  highrgrade  men  to  enlist  for  three  yeus 
you  aresetting  under  the  one-year  enlistment. 

Col.  I&LMiOK.  I  am  in  favor  of  the!  short-term  enlistment,  pro- 
vided always  that  you  can  save  those  men.  If  we. go  on  the  theory 
that  we  are  going  to  have  the  selective  draft,  we  ought  not  to  keep  a 
man  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  take  him  and  trun  him  and 
turn  him  back  again. 

Tbe  Chairhan.  Will  you  kindly  procee^  Colonel? 

Col.  Helmick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  about  covered  the 
points  that  appealed  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spoken  of  the  subject  of  promotion  by 
selection  1   Do  you  desire  to  express  an  opinion  about  that  3 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  in  favor  of  some  method  of  pro- 
motion by  selection.  I  do  not  think  the  Army  can  afford  to  go  along 
without  it.  I  say  this,  too,  with  the  knowledge  that  practically  90 
per  cent  of  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  are  opposed  to  promo- 
tion by  selection  as  a  flat  principle.  I  think,  however,  that  it  can 
he  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  fair  and  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
officers  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  it  in  all  the  grades  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  No,  sir;  I  would  not,  certainfy  not  for  promotion 
to  first  lieutenant. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  begin  with  the  promotion  to  a  captain 
or  major  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  well  to  begin  from  captain 
to  major.  I  would  not  object  to  having  it  from  firet  lieutenant  to 
captain,  but  1  would  not  go  any  lower  ^an  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  system  of  elimination? 

Col.  Helmick.  Yes;  if  it  can  be  done.  But  experience  in  the 
Begular  Army  makes  me  believe  that  it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  make 
it  operate. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  some  suggestions  made  to  the 
committee  that  we  could  put  into  effect  a  system  of  elimination  to 
this  extent:  After  five  years,  say,  for  instance,  if  a  man  comes  up 
for  promotion  and  he  has  not  the  knowledge  to  pass  the  next  examina' 
tion,  he  might  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  with  retired  pay,  on  a 
percentage  basis,  amounting  anywhere  from  2  to  3  per  cent  for  every 
year  he  has  served.    What  do  you  think  of  that  plan  ? 

Col.  Helmick.  That  is,  the  graded  pay  on  the  retired  list  ought  to 
go  into  effect?  It  has  been  my  experience,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  very  many  men  w  ho  are  not  efficient  are  quite  able  to  pass  the 
examinations  as  they  have  been  arranged.  They  will  prepare  for 
the  examination  and  after  they  have  passed  it,  they  will  fall  down 
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into  tlieir  aloTonly  ways  &gun,  and  do  notlung  until  the  next  test 
comes. 

The  Chatrmax.  How  would 70U  get  rid  of  those  menf 

Col.  Hbluick.  By  an  examination  of  Ihe&r  efiBciency  reports,  and 
eliminating  them  if  they  are  not  fitted  for  promotion,  or  nave  some 
snch  plan  as  su^ested  by  you  for  graded  retired  pay. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  woiud  not  promote  them  on  their  examina- 
tion alone;  you  would  take  into  consideration  their  efficiency  record, 
plus  the  result  of  the  examination) 

Col.  Hbluioe.  Tes;  plus  the  examination. 

The  Chaibuan.  Is  tbsre  anything  else  you  desire  to  submit  to  the 
committee? 

Col.  HEunoK.  I  do  not  think  d  anything,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chatbmaw.  We  are  very  much  oUiged  to  you,  Colonel. 


X 
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Committee  on  MiLiT-\Ry  Affairs, 

House  of  Repbesentativ'es, 

Monday^  October  13,  1919. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn  (chainnan)  pre- 
siding. 

S'^ATBUSnr  OF  COL.  FETEE  KUBRAY,  OEHIIBAI  STAFF  GOBFS. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  we  are  considering  the  question  of  the 
raorganization  of  the  Army.  I  suppose  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
t»  examine  H.  R.  8287  and  the  other  bills  upon  that  subject  that  are 
pending  before  this  committee? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  regarding  the 
liflatter,  or  would  you  prefer  to  be  questioned  ? 

Col.  Murray.  I  think  I  would  rather  preface  any  questions  the 
committee  desire  to  ask  me  hy  making  a  statement  of  my  own  views. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Col.  Murray.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  the  matter  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  Arm^  I  feel  that  there  are  certain  matters  of  pol- 
ioy  which  must  be  considered,  either  in  the  discuf^sion  of  the  War 
Department  bill  or  any  of  the  other  bills  that  have  been  submitted 
irpon  the  subject.  It  appeai-s  to  me  that  whatever  reorfranization  of 
the  Army  there  is  to  be  is  predicated  on  one  of  two  things.  Are  we 
t(y,have  volimtary  enlistment  alone;  are  we  to  have  universal  military 
training  with  the  possibility  of  liability  of  service  or  a  combination 
of  the  two? 

I  have  p^ven  this  matter  considerable  thought,  and  have  been  in  a 
position  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  discussion  among  Army  ofii  ers 
about  it.  The  impression  I  gain  from  the  Army  generally  is  that 
the  Army  appreciatps  that  the  matter  of  the  cost  is  one  that  all  nmst 
consider.  The  Army  desires  to  have  the  country  prepared  for  war, 
and  in  settling  on  a  sound  military  policy  I  believe  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  fK'st  thing  for  the  whole  country  is  a  form  of  uni- 
versal training  with  a  reserve  organized  which  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  mobilized,  ready  for  war,  with  only  a  sufficient  pcnnanent 
ivgular  force  to  carr^  out  this  plan. 

Th  discussing  the  War  Department  bill  it  seems  to  me  that  one  has 
ti6i  approach  it  with  the  idea  that  the  policy  will  he  es-entially  a  vol- 
untary enlistment  policy,  in  order  to  maintain  the  force  sufficient 
for  prepared ne.s.s.  With  that  idea  in  view,  I  will  discuss  that. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed  to  do  that,  Colonel,  will  you 
idndly  state  your  military  record? 
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Col.  MuKRAT.  I  was  born  in  1867;  appointed  to  Military  Acadeinv 
in  1886;  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  Infantry  1890,  and  as  such 
served  with  the  Third  Infantry  in  Minnesota;  six  months  of  recruit- 
ing service,  and  three  periods  of  about  five  months  each  on  topo- 
graphic work  around  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  Montana.  Promoted 
to  first  lieutenant  in  1897;  assigned  to  the  Fifth  Infantry,  but  ti'atu* 
ferred  in  a  few  months  to  the  Twenty-first  Infantry.  As  first  lieu- 
tenant served  with  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  Cuba  in  1898  as  adju- 
tant of  the  Twenty-first  Infantry.  Went  to  the  Philippines  in  May, 
1899.  in  command  of  a  company  in  the  operations  around  Manila 
and  the  lake  region,  or  Lagima  de  Bay,  until  February  of  1900,  when 
I  was  appointed  adjutant  general  of  an  expedition  into  the  Cama- 
rince  Province  of  Southern  Luzon. 

Tlie  Chaishan.  Colonel,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  that  way.  Just  in  a  ^neral  way 
you  might  state  you  served  in  the  Philippines  and  then  such  other 
service  as  you  have  had. 

Col.  MxJRBAT.  I  served  in  the  Philippines  until  October,  1901; 
served  in  the  United  States  as  a  captain  of  Infantry  until  the  spring 
of  1903;  returned  to  the  Philippines  in  1908;  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1905.  Duty  in  the  Pnilippines  and  until  1907  regimental 
Quartermaster  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry ;  detailed  as  a  captain  in 
tne  Quartermaster  Corps  August,  1907,  to  July,  1911 ;  promoted  major 
and  assigned  to  the  Twenty -second  Infantnr  on  border  duty.  Ilor 
thp.  next  two  years  1  was  quartermaster  and  commissary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  dorps  Cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
1916,  when  promoted  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  Infantry;  appointed 
tenijwrary  'olon- 1  of  Infantry  August  5,  1917.  Appointed  bri^dier 
general  of  the  National  Army  February'  15,  1918,  and  served  in 
France  with  the  Second  Division  until  May,  1918,  when  I  was  found 
physically  disabled  and  returned  to  the  Ignited  States.  Since  Uiat 
time  I  have  been  on  duty  with  the  General  Staff,  War  Plans  Division. 

Assuming  that  we  have  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistments  with- 
out universal  training  or  universal  training  for  an  insufficient  length 
of  time  to  make  this  training  valuable  as  a  military  asset  and  with 
no  organization  of  the  trained  draft  into  an  easily  mobilizable  force, 
we  come  to  the  question  in  the  War  Department  bill  as  to  the  size 
of  the  Army,  a  matter  concerning  which  t  am  not  able  to  say  whether 
it  is  too  large  or  too  small,  if  we  are  to  depend  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment's bill  for  preparedness. 

Tlie  (^iiATRMAX.  I  recall  you  said  you  believed  in  a  Reserve  Corps? 

Col.  Mtjrrat.  Yes,  sir;  a  i*eserve. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  expound  a  little  your  views  as  to  the 
provision.^  that  should  be  enacted  into  law  relative  to  the  training 
and  assignment  of  officers  commissioned  in  the  Reserve  Corps? 

Col.  Murray.  You  mean  officers  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Corps? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  officers  commissioned  in  the  Reserve  Corps. 
We  have  as  the  result  of  this  war  about  51,000  of  t3iese  officers  now, 
and  they  have  all  had  more  or  less  experirace  with  the  Army  during 
the  war. 

Col.  MuRRAT.  Yos,  sir;  and  I  am  informed  by  the  personnel 
branch  that  there  will  possibly  be  100,000  of  them  that  will  be  cotn- 
vissioued  in  the  Reserve  Corps.  In  my  opinion  that  Reserve  Corps 
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should  be  maintained  for  future  use,  and  it  should  be  added  to  con- 
stantly in  order  to  keep  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Added  to  irom  what  source? 

Col.  Murray.  From  the  sources  now  provided  for  by  law. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  the  national-defense  act? 

Col.  Murray.  In  the  national-defense  act. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  annual  training  camps? 

Col.  MxTRRAT.  From  the  annual  training  camps,  or  civilians  who 
will  take  commission  from  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  graduates  of  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities? . 

Col.  McRRAT.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  the  ones  who  would  be  in  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  provisions  of  this  bill  ade- 
quate to  give  us  such  a  force  of  officers  as  we  require? 

Col.  MuRRAT.  This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  does 
not  change  any  of  the  provisions  in  that  respect  that  are  covered 
by  the  national-defense  act. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quite  right  about  that.  I  should  have 
framed  the  c|uestion  in  this  wa^ :  Do  you  consider  that  the  national- 
defense  act  is  it  now  stands  will  give  us  a  sufficient  force  of  reserve 
officers  to  continue  or  maintain  the  Reserve  Corps  as  we  have  it  now? 

Col.  MuRRAT.  I  believe  it  will  in  time;  yes,  sir.  It  has  not  been 
in  operation,  or  was  not  in  operation  sufficiently  long  before  war 
was  declared  to  determine  just  what  we  could  get  out  of  it.  But  I 
believe  if  we  once  determine  what  reserve  of  officers  we  should  have 
in  the  active  reswve  all  the  time  tiiat  we  would,  by  stimulating  the 
work  in  these  colleges  and  at  these  camps,  nmintiiin  it  through  those 
sources. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  in  your  statement  about  a 
military  policy  for  the  United  States.  Would  you  care  to  expound 
a  little  of  your  views  on  that  particular  point? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir.  My  views  are  that  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  should  carry  with  it  obligation  to  service  in  the  de- 
fen^  of  the  United  Stat^;  that  all  men,  before  they  arrive  at  a 
mature  age,  should  be  given  military  training  in  order  to  fit  them' 
for  any  military  service  they  are  liable  to  be  called  on  to  render. 
After  they  are  trained,  I  believe  they  should  be  organized  into  a 
reserve  which  can  be  quickly  mobilized  for  service.  This  would  pos- 
sibly, in  order  to  maintain  a  reserve,  require  service  in  the  reserve 
for  four  or  five  years,  after  which  they  could  pass  to  an  unorganized 
reservoir. 

The  ChaAman.  That  is  something  like  the  plan  provided  for  in 
the  bill  known  as  the  national  service  bill,  or  the  Chamberlain-Kahn 
bill? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  with  the  draft  law  written  perma- 
nently in  the  legislation,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  this  reserve; 
could  we  not  get  those  men  to  the  colors  by  the  operation  of  that  law  ? 

Col.  MuRR^vy.  It  takes  time  to  get  them  to  the  colors,  organize 
them,  and  whip  them  into  shape.  The  auestion  is  whether  we  would 
have  time  after  war  was  upon  us  to  really  organize  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  that  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  have  every  man  classified  as  to  the  branch  ^f ,  t]ie 
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service  or  the  arm  of  the  service  in  which  he  would  serve,  so  thiit 
he  could  immediately  go  into  that  branch  from  the  reserve  and  fill 
up  the  units  in  case  of  war? 

Col.  MuBRAT.  A  certain  percenta^;  a  percentage  sufficient  to  fill 
up  and  complete  the  organization  in  jour  combat  and  other  units 
that  are  necessary  for  an  army,  and  a  further  percentage  for  re- 

flacement.  The  matter  of  replacement  is  one  which  is  very  serious- 
f  we  classify  and  organize  all  these  people  to  combat  tmits  it  is 
liable  to  happen,  as  it  did  in  this  war,  that  we  would  have  to  bremk 
up  our  units  to  provide  replacements.  So  I  suggest  that  after  you 
have  filled  up  your  combat  units,  the  remainder  of  any  class  be 
assigned  as  replacements  in  the  organized  reserve.  Your  classes  pass 
from  the  oi^nized  reserve  as  they  complete  the  prescribed  period 
of  service.  There  will  have  to  be  exceptions  for  industry  and  va- 
rious other  purposes,  which  likewise  could  be  put  into  a  reserve 
where  we  could  keep  a  record  of  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  you  organize  a  reserve  instead  of  depending  upon 
the  general  blanket  powers  of  the  Selective-service  act,  that  would 
necossitate  keeping  track  of  individual  soldiers  who  had  passed 
through  the  reserve  wherever  they  might  stray  anywhere  in  the 
future? 

Col.  MrRBAT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GitEENE.  Would  that  entail  a  considerable  organization,  with 
a  good  deal  of  paper  work  and  administrative  expense? 
Col.  Murray.  Necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Greexe.  Could  you,  under  our  American  freedom  of  travel, 
going  about  from  place  to  place,  unrestrictfd  by  the  requirement  of 
police  cards  or  anything  of  that  kind,  expect  to  keep  track  of  these, 
people  very  successfully  very  long? 

Col.  MrRRAY.  I  believe  we  could  keej)  track  of  them.  Thei-e  would 
be  changes,  but  I  believe  it  is  one  of  those  things  in  which  we  have 
got  to  place  the  obligation  on  the  individual.  I  think  that  is  what 
we  have  got  to  make  it,  an  obligation  on  the  individual. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  quite  agree  with  that  theory  of  government.  The 
question  confronting  us  as  lawmakers  is  how  to  enact  a  law  that  will 
have  such  popular  acceptance  that  it  will  be  practical  in  execution. 
In  Europe  the  compulsory  training  or  service,  or  similar  obligation 
to  military  dutv.  is  facilitated  always  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
soldiers  in  the  fact  that  the  Government  requires  a  man  to  have  Ms 
identifi  'ation  card. 

Col.  Murray.  Some  system  for  the  identification  of  the  individuals 
belonging  to  the  reserve  will  be  nece-^sary. 

The  Chairman.  The  countries  are  smaller. 

Col.  Murray.  If  we  have  these  organizations  territorially  or- 
ganized, we  will  Iiave  tn  have  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  per- 
sonnel, but  it  would  be  limited. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention.  Colonel,  to  this  fact:  Some 
years  ago  when  we  changed  the  law  in  regard  to  the  enlistment 
period  we  provided  originally  for  four  years  with  the  coloi-s  and 
three  years  with  the  reserve.  AVe  changed  that  in  the  national-de- 
fense act  and  made  it  three  years  with  the  colors  and  four  vears  in 
the  reserve,  and  that  very  question  that  Mr.  Greene  has  asked  you 
was  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  whether  the  man  discharged 
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from  the  colors  would  be  willing  to  keep  the  War  Department  ad- 
vised constantly  as  to  the  cbaages  that  they  may  make  in  their 
places  of  residence,  and  whether  a  failure  to  notify  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  such  change  in  residence  would  be  equivalent  to  desertion 
from  the  Army.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  data  on  that,  as 
to  just  how  it  worked  out,  because  we  only  had  a  very  few  of  the 
men  in  the  reserve  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out ;  the  polic}[  was  not 
given  a  thorough  trial.  But  do  you  not  feel  that  the  suggcsion  made 
by  Mr.  Greene  in  reference  to  that  matter  is  a  very  serious  one,  that 
men  will  not  be  inclined  to  constantly  keep  in  touch  with  the  War 
Department  and  notify  the  department  of  every  change  they  make 
in  residence,  and  possibly  a  man  would  be  hauled  up  and  punished 
because  he  did  not  notify  the  department  promptly  oi  such  a  change? 

Col.  Murray.  I  appreciate  tnat  for  tne  Kegular  Army  to  keep 
track  of  these  men  and  those  changes  would  be  very  difficult,  because 
the  War  Department  is  the  agency  designated  to  do  that.  But  if 
we  have  an  organized  resen'e,  organized  within  territorial  limits 
down  into  the  smaller  organizations,  I  think  it  could  bo  arranged 
very  easily  to  pliice  the  responsibility  or  duty  of  keeping  track  of 
these  people  with  the  men  in  the  territory  from  which  the  man  comra. 

Mr.  (jfKEESE.  But  you  see  we  are  a  continental  people  and  not  a 
small  group  nation,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  l>oy  in  New 
England,  upon  the  lK*ginning  of  just  such  a  period  of  service  as 
would  iiije  t  liini  into  t!»e  rescrvp  to  make  up  liis  mind  to  go  to  his 
uncle's  in  California,  and  1ip  lias  gone  tiirougli  several  inilitarv  zones 
of  jurisdiction,  through  several  geograpliicrtl  areas  for  organization, 
and  is  lost  to  siglit  in  t)ie  (ontinent.  and  that  is  not  unusual  in  our 
oi"dinar>"  every-day  American  way  of  doing  things. 

I  am  only  getting  at  the  idea  as  to  whetlier  the  tiling  is  practical. 
T!ie  principle  tlmt  every  man  shall  be  accountable  daily  to  his  gov- 
ernment in  the  moral  sense  of  the  situation  is  one  that  I  Iieartily  sub- 
scribe to. 

Co).  MuiERAY.  If  we  have  our  organization  made  so  tlmt  a  com- 
pany is  located  in,  and  the  nieiuhers  of  a  company  (-(tine  from,  one 
particular  locality,  that  company  is  organized  into  sfpiads,  with 
each  squad  having  a  squad  leader.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  when 
he  goes  away  could  go  to  his  sqimd  leader  or  company  commander 
and  report  that  he  is  going  to  some  place  beyond  the  territorial  limit 
of  his  unit,  this  commander  would  r<'port  him  to  the  conmiander  who 
would  Ik;  charged  with  keeping  the  imit  filled  from  the  i-eserve,  and 
he  would  designate,  another  man  to  take  his  phxic. 

Mr.  (jREEXK.  But  who  will  see  that  he  reports  to  a  military  au- 
thority at  tiie  other  end  and  that  he  completes  his  ol>ligation  for 
servi(  e  ? 

Col.  Murray.  That  is  a  detail  that  could  Ire  worked  out.  It  would 
require  undoubtedly  some  clerical  force,  but  I  Irelicve  if  we  get  the 
people  to  unilerstand  this  duty  and  obligation.  I  believe  it  could  be 
worlted  out  possiliiv  satisfactorily  without  putting  any  severe  penal- 
ties on  it.  1  thinfi  in  all  this  matter  we  will  have  to  educate  the 
I>eople  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  connection  witli  these  things. 
I  do  not  i>elieve  it  could  l)o  worked  out  now.  But  if  we  look  to  the 
future  ami  get  the  p^^ople  educated  to  ajipivciate  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional institution.  |)ossil)ly  a  groat  many  of  these  difficultifs  will  be 
cleared  up  by  the  organization  of  the  sentiment  of  i^hei^wqi^gLc 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  strength  of  the  permanent 
regular  force  under  your  system  as  you  have  outlined  it) 

Col.  Murray.  I  think  the  permanent  regular  force  would  be  •*. 
variable  thing.  The  permanent  r^ular  force  is  based  on  certain 
d^nite  things,  first  thejo^rrisonsforour  outlying  possessions;  a  small 
force  at  home  which  is  ready  for  em^i^ncies  of  any  sort.  Then 
there  would  be  the  coast  defense,  the  men  in  the  Staff  Corps,  and  the 
rest  of  it  is  the  training  cadre.  What  that  training  cadre  would  be 
is  liable  to  be  a  variable  proposition.  It  depends  on  how  the  details 
are  worked  out  and  how  the  people  accept  it.  I  believe  we  could 
make  a  start  with  the  force  proviaed  for  under  the  national  defence 
act,  amplified  by  service  for  a  limited  period  from  the  reserve  force. 
That  would  have  its  great  advantage  in  this,  that  officer  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  reserve  would  get  additional  trainini; 
for  their  promotion. 

The  Chairmak.  You  would  utilize  then  the  officers  fi*om  the  re- 
serve force  to  assist  in  the  training  of  the  yoimg  men  who  go  to  the 
camps  under  a  system  of  imiversal  training? 

Col.  MiJKR.\Y.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  also  include  in  that  the  National 
Guard  officers? 

Col.  Mtjrray.  No;  the  system  I  propose — would  like  to  see  tiie 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  all  put  in  one  organization,  and 
let  the  National  Guard  officers  and  personnel  of  the  National  Guard 
be  treated  like  anybody  else.  In  other  words,  in  this  reserve  we 
would  absorb  the  National  Guard  and  give  them  an  equal  opportu- 
nity with  anybody  else.  There  is  one  thing  about  our  policy  which 
I  never  could  see  the  real  necessity  for,  and  that  is  allowing  organiza- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  have  several  styles  of  military  forces, 
each  rivaling  the  other  and  causing  bitterness.  I  would  call  the 
organization  I  am  speaking  of  the  "Army  of  the  United  States,"  and 
abolish  the  name  "  Regular  Army and  also  abolish  the  name  "  Na- 
tional Guard,"  and  have  but  one  Federal  military  force. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  what  was  done  after  we  had 
been  in  the  war  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

Col.  Murray.  Yes;  and  it  worked  all  right.  When  we  eliminate 
all  these  sources  of  differences  of  opinion  and  bitterness  I  believe  we 
will  have  a  better  force. 

The  Chairsian.  Did  you  find  as  a  result  of  that  consolidation  of 
the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Army,  and  the  National  Guard 
imder  the  designation  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  that  there 
was  a  better  feeling  created  among  officers  than  had  existed  while 
the  various  brandies  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  had  func- 
tioned separately? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes.  sir:  T  believe  so;  that  is  my  opinion.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  people  like  the  National  Guard  who  resented 
the  idea  of  breaking  up  a  division.  But  under  this  system  they 
would  have  their  local  organizations,  where  they  could  have  their 
pride,  but  they  would  likewise  be  a  part  of  the  big  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  insignia  of  the  various  arms.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  officer  wore  on  his  collar  a  certain  designation,  repre- 
senting the  National  Guard  of  his  State—"  N.  G.  NT  Y."  for  New 
York,  or  «N.  G.  P."  for  Penn.sylvania,  or  "N.  G.  W."  for  Washing- 
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Under  the  oitler  that  came  down  from  the  War  Department  they 
took  off  those  insignia  and  just  put  "U.  S."  on  their  collars.  Did  that 
have  a  tendency  to  make  all  officers  of  the  Army  feel  that  they  were 
exactly  on  a  par? 

Col.  MuRRAT.  I  tliink  it  did,  because  they  were  transferred  from 
one  organizati<m  to  another,  and  we  never  noticed  any  difference  in 
the  way  they  performed.  There  seemed  to  be  no  bitterness  whatever 
in  any  organization  that  I  belonged  to. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  organization  you  belong  to  prob- 
ablv  was  a  Begular  Army  organization,  was  it  not? 

Ool.  Murray.  Yes;  but  I  have  had  in  my  organization  National 
Guard  officers  and  reserve  officers.  I  never  noticed  any  feeling  about 
it,  or  any  difference  in  the  way  in  which  they  seemed  to  perform 
their  work.  Then,  in  the  General  Staff  I  have  hoen  associated  with 
the  reserve  officers  and  National  Guard  officers,  and  I  have  not  no- 
ticed any  feeling  of  one  toward  the  other  in  the  way  in  which  they 
performed  their  duties. 

Mr.  Greene.  By  contemplating  the  use  of  these  men  in  one  army 
and  their  enrollment  in  one  army,  you  will  still  have  to  maintain 
the  distinction  of  a  permanent  professional  force? 

Col.  MuRRAr.  Yes.  A  permanent  professional  class  is  necessary. 
Officers  of  this  class  should  be  assigned  to  the  organized  reserve  and 
officers  of  the  organized  reserve  assigned  to  the  active  or  permanent 
forces  as  the  \yest  interest  of  the  whole  demands. 

Mr.  Greenk.  So  that  by  coming  in  for  a  period  of  service  they 
would  not  disturb  the  usual  lineal  lists? 

Col.  MiTRRAY.  Some  of  them  will  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  you  will  have  to  have  the  same  old  distinction  be- 
tween the  professional  and  the  emergency  class,  and  is  it  not  in  that 
fact,  more  than  in  the  insignia  or  anything  else,  that  the  tendencies 
to  friction  originate;  that  the  emergency  man,  coming  into  contact 
with  the  professional  class  for  the  emergency  service,  carries  in  his 
mind,  often,  perhaps,  with  some  reason  in  existence,  that  he  is  being 
discriminated  against  by  the  professional  class? 

Co\.  Murray.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  being  discriminated  against. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  resei-ve  officers  assigned  to  units  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Kegular  Army  and  National  Guard  did  feel  that  the  wear- 
ing of  insignia  indicating  that  they  were  reserve  officers  was  preju- 
dicial to  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  T  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  the  proposition. 

Col.  Ml-rray.  T  think  it  is  nocei^sary  to  Iiave  some  of  them  per- 
manent officers.  I  would  not  Iiave  nil  of  tlicm  emergency  officers.  We 
have  got  to  have  a  definite  policy.  The  matter  of  feeling  will  depend 
entirely  on  how  the  system  works. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  we  must  have  a  pei-manent 
class  and  I  am  not  now  arguing  about  the  merits,  as  to  whether  there 
should  1>e  any  bitterness  or  not.  But  we  know  there  has  been  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  policy  for  which  you  contend  would  tend  to 
eradicate  it. 

Col.  Mttbrav.  Tn  the  proposed  system  the  reserve  officer  and  the 
permanent  officers  can  be  interchangeable  in  assignment  to  duty.  I 
say  these  men  should  be  used  initially  in  the  branch  of  the  military 
oitfiblishment  that  they  are  properly'fitted  for.  One  of  the,  rea-sons 
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for  calling  them  into  the  service  would  be  in  order  to  advance  them 
and  instruct  them  and  make  them  more  useful. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  Would  there  be  anythine  like  a  lineal  list  for  pro- 
motion among  the  reserve  officers,  or  anything  to  correspond  to  that  ? 

Col.  Murray.  I  believe  it  should  be  worked  out,  but  not  in  the  form 
of  a  lineal  list.  I  believe  officers  should  be  promoted  on  that  list 
according  to  the  way  they  prepare  themselves.  If  a  man  comes  in  as 
a  second  lieutenant,  after  he  nas  ta^n  a  certain  course  of  training- 
and  stufhr,  if  he  is  fitted  to  be  a  first  lieutenant  he  should  be  pro- 
moted. I  would  make  it  dependent  upon  his  efforts  to  perfect  himself. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  His  p>romotion  would  always  have  to  depend  upon 
the  question  of  vacancies,  if  we  had  a  force  oi^anized  in  tlie  reserve, 
would  it  not? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes.  The  number  of  vacancies  would  depend  on  how 
long  you  would  maintain  the  officers  in  an  organized  reserve. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Of  course,  you  would  not  have  promotion  in  that 
class  have  any  relation  whatever  to  the  matter  of  the  lineal  list  in 
the  Regular  Army.  That  could  never  be  related,  could  it?  - 

Col.  Murray.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  very  well  do  it.  It  would 
be  better  possibly  to  have  in  addition  to  the  lineal  list  of  permanent 
officers  another  list  of  both  the  permanent  and  I'eserve  officers,  as 
assigned  to  the  whole  force  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  status  of  the  reserve  officer  at  the 
present  time,  with  respect  to  his  promotion? 

Col.  Murray,  At  the  present  time  his  status  is  covered  under  the 
national  defense  act.  The  details  of  tliat  promotion  have  not  been 
figured  out,  but  it  is  provided  that  he  can  take  an  examination  for 
prouiotion. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  I  recall  it  there  is  a  period  of  years  fixed  for 
service  in  gntde  and  a  limit  to  the  assigning  of  men  in  higher  grades 
by  the  nge  they  may  have  attained,  and  so  on.  So  there  is  now  a 
somewhat  elastic  provision,  not  depending  upon  his  place  in  a  lineal 
list  for  the  advancement  of  a  man  of  proper  age  and  service  and 
suitability,  found  upon  examination. 

Col.  Murray.  There  ai-e  certain  age  limits  on  the  different  grades. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  provided  in  the  national-defense  act,  I 
understand  you  to  say? 

Col,  Murray.  Yes.  sir. 

Tlie  CnAiHsrAx.  Yon  arc  on  the  General  Staff  now? 
Col.  MuRR-vY.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  General  Staff  ? 
Col.  Murray.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  state  them  to  the  committee? 

Col.  MuuitAY.  Mv  views  as  to  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
General  Staff  are  those  expressed  in  the  organic  law  establishing  the 
General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  waspassed  in  1003? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  that  it  is  advisory  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  commanders,  and  is  to  super- 
vise and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Army. 

The  Ch.wrman.  You  do  not  believe  the  General  Staff  ought  to 
engage  in  the  activ  e  work  of  the  various  departments  for  furnishing 
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Col.  MtjRRAY.  Not  xinless  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  I  will  explain 
what  I  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  will  kindly  do  so  we  will  be  obliged. 

Col.  MuaRAY.  The  General  Staff,  either  of  the  War  Department 
or  of  a  tactical  organization  is  responsible  for  results.  So  long  as 
those  results  are  accomplished  by  the  regularly  established  agencies 
under  the  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  General  Staff,  the 
General  Staff  should  not  undertake  the  administration  of  the  details 
connected  with  them.  But  should  any  part  of  this  machine  pertain- 
ing to  administration  fail  to  function  for  any  reason  then  there  is 
a  reason  for  the  General  Staff  stepping  in  and  getting  results  and 
making  things  work,  but  only  until  such  time  as  it  can  be  put  back 
where  it  belongs. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  after  all  the  law  is  all  right,  although 
once  in  a  while  the  individual  may  be  wrong?  Your  idea,  as  I 
understand  you,  is  that  where  an  individual  in  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment is  not  able  to  keep  his  department  up  with  the  work  you  be- 
lieve the  (loneral  Staff  oiipht  to  step  in  and  recommend  that  some- 
body else  ought  to  be  apponited  to  do  that  work? 

Col.  Murray.  They  nave  pot  to  have  the  work  done.  It  is  either 
a  question  of  doing  that  or  doing  something  else. 

The  Chairman,  I  understood  from  your  statement  that  you  do 
not  believe  tlio  (roncral  Staff  should  stop  in  and  nm  that  depart- 
ment when  it  fails  to  function,  but  that  you  want  to  see  some  one 
el.sc  put  in  that  place  in  order  to  make  that  particular  department 
function? 

Col.  Murray.  That  is  my  view  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  otiier  words,  the  General  Staff  ought  to  co- 
ordinate, as  you  say,  the  work  of  the  various  <U*j)artments  with  the 
standing  Army  and  ought  not  to  engage  in  administrative  work? 

Col.  Ali  RRAY.  No.  sir.  The  (luestitm  is  often  raised  as  to  tlie 
extent  to  whii  h  the  General  Staff  should  control.  That  word  is  left 
out  of  the  organic  law,  which  does  not  say  that  the  General  Staff 
shall  control. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  there  has  lieen  a 
great  deal  <tf  finction  over  that  very  question. 
Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  therefore,  the  committee  is  exceedingly 
indebted  to  you  for  being  frank  about  the  matter;  it  is  very  helpful 
to  us. 

Col.  Murray.  My  attitude  in  regard  to  the  General  Staff— and  I 
think  it  is  the  attitude  of  those  wlio  have  studied  the  General  Staff — 
is  tliat  the  functions  are  genei-ally  tovered  by  the  organic  law.  The 
trouble.  I  believe,  conios  largely  from  the  atlministrative  chiefs 
resenting  any  sort  of  interfeience  with  their  work:  in  otlier  words, 
they  want  to  be  absolutely  independent. 

The  duty  of  the  (leneral  Staff  is  to  shape  the  military  program,  as 
prescribed  by  Congress,  and  allot  to  each  bureau  or  department,  or 
what  not.  its  work  in  the  program,  and  to  see  that  that  work  is 
carried  out.  That  is  the  general  opinion,  or  idea,  about  the  General 
Staff,  and  the  idea  I  gain  from  all  of  my  studies  and  what  is  generally 
taught  in  the  Army. 
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The  Chairman.  And  such  a  syst«n  would  be  apt  to  cause  less 
friction  than  if  the  General  Staff  were  to  attempt  to  interfere  in  the 
workings  of  the  various  departments? 

Col.  MrRRAY.  Of  coui-se,  during  the  war  there  were  a  great  many 
things  that  had  to  be  devised  as  expedients;  they  could  not  wait. 
They  had  to  be  done  at  tJie  time.  And,  necessarily,  some  of  than 
did,  and  do  still,  perform  administrative .  functions,  but  I  do  nc^ 
understand  that  that  is  to  be  persisted  in. 

The  Chairman.  Several  of  the  officers  who  have  appeared  before- 
the  committee  have  sjwken  about  a  chief  of  infantry  and  a  chief  of 
cavalry,  just  as  there  is  now  a  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  and  a  Chief 
of  Coast  Artillery.  Have  you  given  that  matter  any  thought? 

Col.  Murray.  I  have  given  that  considerable  thought 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  committee  what  you 
think  about  that  proposition? 

Col.  MuBRAY.  The  matter  of  a  chief  of  infantry  and  a  chief  of 
cavalry  and  a  chief  of  field  artillery  are  matters  which  had  been 
thought  of  and  discussed  long  before  the  war, 

I  remember  some  early  discussions  of  the  matter  of  a  chief  of 
infantry.  The  idea  was  to  have  some  chief  in  Washington  who  could 
hold  his  own,  politically,  with  other  chiefs,  for  his  own  arm  of 
the  service.  That  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons.  If  I  thought 
that  the  chief  of  infantry  and  the  chief  of  cavalry  were  to  be  used 
for  tiiat  purpose  I  would  be  absolutely  opposed  to  it  But,  to  my 
mind,  Uiere  are  very  good  reasons  for  chiefs  of  all  arms.  A  chief 
of  an  arm  has  certain  definite  things  to  do  for  the  efficiency  of  that 
particular  arm. 

To  begin  with,  one  of  the  things  which  contributes  more  to  the 
efficiency  of  an  arm  of  the  service  than  anything  else  is  the  proper 
assignment  and  distribution  of  its  officer  personnu..  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  it  is  for  training  or  operations,  unless 
some  one  officer  is  charged  with  that  duty,  who  knows  the  needs  of 
his  service,  the  needs  of  his  special  school  for  the  service,  the  need 
for  the  tactical  training,  and  keeping  abreast  of  the  development  of 
equipment,  armament,  and  methods  of  warfare,  it  is  liable  not  to  be 
done  in  the  best  way.  By  that,  I  do  n<^  mean  to  say  that  he  should 
establish  his  own  personnel  office  and  keep  charge  of  all  the  records, 
but  he  would  indicate  to  those  chained  with  the  handling  of  per- 
sonnel, where  the  personnel  of  his  arm  should  be  assigned  to  get  the 
best  i-esults. 

Another  thing  is  in  relation  to  the  development  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  might  help  us.  Colonel,  if  you  were  briefly  to 
state,  in  the  record,  what  the  present  system  is  in  reference  to  the 
distribution  of  personnel  by  assignment  and  detail  to  the  various 
uses  in  the  Army. 

Col.  Murray.  If  yon  will  permit  me  to  go  through  some  of  these 
other  duties.  I  will  indicate  how  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Greene.  Certainly. 

Col.  Murray.  In  the  matter  of  armament  and  equipment,  one  of  ♦ 
the  important  duties  connex  ted  with  an  arm  is  the  development  of 
new  material  and  the  development  of  new  weapcms.  Some  one  office 
in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Department  has  to  be  charged  with 
that  duty.  The  training  and  instruction  of  the  troops  as  a  technical 
thing,  the  methods  of  training  and  instruction  at  the^yeral  j^rvice 
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schools,  which  all  arms  needs,  matters  of  orffanization  which  are  de- 
pendent on  tiie  weapon  for  tactical  methods,  for  methods  of  war- 
fare, are  the  principal  duties  of  a  chief  of  any  arm  of  the  service, 
and  in  order  that  these  functions  can  be  best  performed  it  has  seemed 
important  that  those  duties  should  be  centered  in  one  office,  whether 
ou  call  the  head  of  that  arm  a  chief  or  not,  it  makes  no  difference,  if 
e  has  those  duties  and  functions  to  perform.  The  responsibility  is 
definitely  placed. 

It  was  lound  necessary  during  the  war,  as  far  as  the  Field  Artil- 
lery was  concerned,  to  place  a  chief  of  Field  Artillery,  which  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  national  defense  act,  at  the  head  of  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery, and  I  believe  that  the  Field  Artillery  was  very  greatly  bene- 
fited. I  am  convinced  that  both  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  also  would 
have 'been  benefited  by  similar  action. 
The  Chairman.  By  the  appointment  of  that  Chief  of  Artillery? 
Col.  MuBBAT.  Yes,  sir.  These  duties,  which  I  believe  can  be  better 
handled  in  a  single  office  imder  a  responsible  head,  are  now  handled 
by  different  branches  of  different  divisions  of  the  General  Staff.  The 
War  Plans  Division  has  a  War  Plans  Branch,  which  has  charge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  organization  and  tables  of  organization. 
That  has  to  do  with  each  arm  of  the  service  as  well  as  the  general 
organization  of  the  Army.  The  Training  Branch  has  charge  of  the 
training  of  that  or^nization,  and  with  refer«ice  to  the  Infantry  and 
Cavalry  we  are  domg  that  much  administration,  or  what  is  closely 
akin  to  administration,  by  handling  details  pertaining  to  organiza- 
tion and  training  in  those  specialties. 

In  the  Operations  Division  of  the  General  Staff  there  is  a  branch 
charged  with  the  handling  of  personnel  and  another  bran  h  has 
charge  of  matters  pertaining  to  equipment  and  to  the  determination 
of  types  of  equipment.  That  is  to  say,  those  two  duties  are  now  dis- 
tributed in  that  way  and  have  been  distributed  in  that  way  during 
the  war. 

Mr.  Grxbnk.  Does  that  mean  that  when  changes  of  infantry  or  cav- 
alry officers  are  to  be  made,  when  they  are  to  be  detached  from  regi- 
ments or  sent  on  special  duty,  that  the  change  is  initiated  in  this 
section  of  the  War  Plans  Division  in  charge  of  personnel? 

Col.  MuBRAY.  No;  the  Operations  Division. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  does  not  come  up  on  recommendation  necessarily 
from  the  arm  itself? 

Col.  MuRRAT.  It  might  come  from  somebody  in  the  arm. 

Mr.  Greenb.  That  would  be  only  a  mere  incident? 

Col.  MtjRRAT.  Only  an  incident  To  show  you  how  it  operates  in 
matters  of  assignment  of  officers  for  some  special  purpose,  the  per- 
sonnel branch  consults  with  the  training:  branch,  or  any  otlier  n^ncy 
in  Washington,  to  find  out  where  its  officer  can  be  best  placed  or  what 
officer  should  be  assi^fned  to  a  particular  duty. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  it  mean,  as  a  result,  that  the  officers  in  this  Per- 
sonnel Branch  are  not  necessarily  identified  themselves  with  the  arm 
of  the  service  to  which  the  man  they  assign  belongs? 

Col.  MmatAT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Grebne.  Does  it  mean  also  that  the  first  thing  a  regimental 
or  brigade  commander  may  find  in  some  particular  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice is  that  he  has  a  man  attached  without  any  consultation  with  him? 
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Mr.  Greene.  There  is  no  centralization  in  any  of  the  arms  to  indi- 
cate at  all  where  they  themselves  in  the  performance  of  their  sei'vioe 
would  like  a  man  of  their  own  service  placed? 

Col.  Murray.  No;  not  in  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  has  the  disposition  of  his 
own  personnel,  practically? 

Col.  Murray-  To  a  great  extent,  but  perhaps  not  entirely.  But 
he  is  consulted  and  makes  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  assign- 
ment of  the  men  in  his  own  arm  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  the  Coast  Artillery  in  the  same  way? 

CoL  Murray.  Yes ;  the  Coast  Artillery  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  the  men  who  are  responsible  in  the  (^cial 
sense  for  the  conduct  of  the  officers  under  them,  who  hare  personal 
contact  and  acquaintance  with  their  efficiency  in  the  Army,  are  the 
men  who  in  the  main  pass  upon  their  assignment  to  various  duties 
in  the  arm  or  outside? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chief  of  Staff  generally  has  been  from  the 
Cavalry  or  some  other  arm  of  the  service  than  tlie  Infantry,  as  a  rule  ? 

Co!.  Murray.  No  ;  we  have  had  Gen.  Bates,  who  was  from  the  In- 
fantry, and  Gen.  Wotherspoon  was  from  the  Infantry.  What  we 
hope  for  and  what  our  educational  system  is  devised  to  do  is  to  ma^ 
general  staff  officers,  officei-s  who  know  not  only  their  own  arms  of 
the  service  but  all  anus  and  services,  and  how  to  perform  for  the 
general  good;  that  is  what  we  are  working  on  now. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Infantry  arm  of  the  service  feel  that 
they  have  suffered  by  the  fact  that  they  have  seldom  been  repre- 
sented by  a  Chief  of  the  General  Staff? 

Col.  Murray:  Not  by  not  being  represented  by  a  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  but  by  not  being  represented  by  a  Chief  of  Infantry. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  named  now,  I  think,  two  or  three  In- 
fantry officers  who  have  occupied  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral J^taff.  As  I  recall,  we  have  had  about  12  Chiefs  of  the  General 
Staff,  at  least  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  we  have  had 
a  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  The  Infantry  branch  of  the  service  is 
by  all  means  the  largest  branch,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Ml-rray.  Yes;  and  the  most  important,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  in  war  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
branch  ? 

Col.  MtTRRAY.  It  is  the  one  on  which  all  other  things  hang. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  Having  had  only  thi-ee  Chiefs  of  the 
General  Stuff  out  of  the  total  number  of  Chiefs  of  the  General  Staff, 
has  theie  not  grown  up  a  feeling  in  the  Army  that  the  Infantry  has 
suffered,  more  or  less? 

Col.  Murray.  That  feeling  was  very  general,  I  think,  before  the 
war.  But  I  believe  since  our  war  experience  that  feplincr  as  to 
whether  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  from  the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry^  or 
whatnot,  is  much  less,  because  all  our  officers  have  a  broader  view 
than  they  had  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  liad  a  Chief  of  Infan- 
try who  could  coordinate  in  himself  the  work  of  the  Infantry  with 
the  Chief  of  vStaff  and  the  General  Staff  it  would  be  much  more  sat- 
isfactory, would  it  not? 
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Col.  MuRRAT.  That  is  what  I  believe;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Miller.  We  have  a  Chief  of  Ordnance? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  njuch,  if  at  all,  is  the  chief  of  the  Field  Artil- 
lery consulted  as  to  the  kind  and  character  of  ordnance  that  is  fur- 
nished to  the  Field  Artillery? 

Col.  Murrat.  He  is  now  being  consulted  very  fully. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  same  as  to  the  Coast  Artillery? 

Col.  Murray.  The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery. But  so  far  as  the  Field  Artillery  is  concerned,  the  Chief  of 
Field  Artillery  has  field  officers  in  consultation  with  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  in  the  development  of  new  weapons  and  new  equipment. 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  You  are  in  harmonv  with  the  idea  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  chiefs  in  other  arms  of  the  service  who  would  serve  like 
functions? 

Col.  Murray.  Absolutely  so.  By  doing  that  we  would  reduce  the 
size  of  the  General  Staff  correspondingly.  In  the  War  Plans  Divi- 
sion a  great  deal  of  the  work,  and  likewise,  in  the  Operations  Divi- 
sion a  great  deal  of  the  work  that  General  Staff  officers  are  perform- 
ing would  be  performed  in  the  offices  of  the  different  chiefs.  They 
themselve^i  would  then  bo  advisers  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
General  Staff  in  so  far  as  matters  concerning  their  own  particular 
arms  of  the  service  are  concerned.  The  General  Staff  itself  has  noth- 
ing but  coordinating  fimctions,  to  see  that  all  of  them  work  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  harmonize,  especially  if  the 
policy  of  the  General  Staff  as  provided  in  the  bill  creating  it  in  1903 
were  to  be  carried  into  effect? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  helpful  in  that  way. 

Co!.  Murray.  The  chief  of  ai-ms  of  service  would  be  advisory  to 
the  General  Staff  as  regards  their  specialty,  but  we  find  that  chiefs 
of  arms  of  service  are  enthusiasts,  and  that  they  have  to  be  co- 
ordinated into  general  teamwork. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  you  make  them  members  of  the  General  Staff? 

Col.  Murray.  Xo,  sir;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  future  if  we  con- 
tinue to  develop  our  school  system  I  would  appoint  nobody  on  the 
General  Staff  in  Washington  unless  he  had  been  pi-operly  fitted  for 
it.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  put  on  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  a  technician,  a  man  who  is  a  specialist  in  his  arm  alone. 
They  arc  very  difficult  to  handle  on  the  General  Staff.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  the  last  15  months  with  them.  They  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  the  particular  arm  instead  of  taking  a 
bmad  view  of  the  whole. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  found  that  experience  in  service 
schools  pives  them  a  broader  outlook  all  along  the  line? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  not  appoint  on  the  General  Staff 
any  officer  who  has  not  had  service  in  those  schools? 

Col.  Murray.  That  is  the  idea  that  we  are  working  to  now  and 
that  is,  of  course,  where  you  get  your  General  Staff  idea,  that  is  of 
general  control  and  teamwork.  An  officer  goes  to  the  school  at  Fort 
Jjeaven worth;  after  that  he  goes  to  troops  and  then  is  selected  to  go 
to  the  General  Staff  College  or  the  War  College  for  a  course  in  the 
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hijrher  duties  of  Greneral  Staff,  especialiy  with  the  War  Depaitnifiiit 
and  our  expeditionary  General  Staff.  The  school  system  to  develf»p 
officers  for  the  General  Staff  by  a  progresdre  course  of  instructiun 
to  fit  them  for  this  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Murray,  is  there  anything  further  that  you 
desire  to  say  on  that  branch? 

Col.  Murray.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  service  or  training  with  an  or^nized  reserve  with 
reference  to  mobilization  in  case  of  great  emergencv  when  compared 
with  a  system  such  as  that  outlined  in  the  so-called  War  Diri- 
ment bill. 

Col.  Murray.  I  think  I  hare  covered  a  good  bit  oi  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  pardon? 

Col.  Murray.  I  think  I  covered  some  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  covered  some  parts  of  it;  yes. 

Col.  Murbay.  I  believe  that  a  system  of  universal  training  wit^  an 
organized  reserve,  a  reserve  oi^nized  territorily,  could  be  mobilized 
much  quicker  to  meet  an  emergency  than  a  force  could  be  organized 
under  the  War  Department  bill.  Of  course,  I  can  understand  that 
this  might  be  only  a  temporary  measure.  I  never  had  any  work  to 
do  witli  the  preparation  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  this  war  we  were  in  rather  a  favor- 
able condition.  We  had  allies  who  hejd  the  enemy  until  we  could 
get  ready.  Possibly  in  the  next  war  in  which  we  engage  we  will 
nave  to  strike  immediately  or  be  struck ;  and  you  believe  that  your 
system  would  give  us  a  dependable  force  iirunediately,  no  matter 
what  happened  ? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  lour  idea,  then,  of  the  universal-training  syst^n 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  system  provided  in  H.  R.  8068^ — the 
Chamberlain-Kahn  bill,  or  the  national-service  bill — rather  than  the 
service  in  the  War  Department  bill  ? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  there  are  features  in  the 
national-service  bill  that  will  have  to  be  more  fully  investigated 
and  provisions  put  in  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  is  perfecuy  evident  that  an  organized  reserve, 
such  as  that  of  which  you  speak,  can  be  mobilized  much  more  quickly 
than  by  any  other  method  of  universal  training.  Do  you  think  our 
national  needs  are  such,  or  are  likely  to  be  such,  within  the  next  20 
years  that  our  military  policy  requires  that  we  have  a  system  that 
will  enable  us  to  call  into  existence  in  a  short  time  our  maximum 
military  force  or  anything  like  such  a  great  military  force?  I  am 
not  asking  that  to  indicate  my  own  view,  but  to  get  an  answer  to  » 
question. 

Col.  Murray.  I  am  not  a  prophet;  I  could  not  tell  you.  If  J 
thought  that  we  were  to  get  into  war  in  the  next  20  years,  I  would 
say  the  sooner  we  prepared  for  it  the  better. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  either,  Colonel,  and 
would  not  care  to  have  you  draw  any  conclusion  that  I  was  from  my 
miestion.  What  I  want  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  ailment 
that  certainly  will  be  raised  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  Of 
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(jourse,  in  arguing  against  a  large  military  force  they  always  call 
attention  to  our  national  situation  on  this  continent,  and  it  is  hard 
(or  me  to  answer  to  such  a  person — to  tell  him  how  an  emergency 
could  arise  on  this  continent  that  would  require  a  force  of  more  than 
500,000  or  1,000,000  men  within  six  months  or  a  year  to  be  mobilised. 
I  was  wondering  if  you  had  any  ideas  on  that  subject. 

Col.  Murray.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  possibilities  are  for 
any  future  war,  no  definite  ideas,  but  I  think  that  we  can  say  that 
there  might  be.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  good  policy  for  the 
Army  or  anybotly  else  to  openly  make,  assumptions  on  it.  People 
might  become  unduly  exercised  over  it  or  we  might  incur  the  hos- 
tility or  the  wrath  of  some  of  our  friendly  powei's. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  wars? 

Col.  Mcrray.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sanforo.  You  have  not  touched  the  question.  I  am  tryini^ 
to  raise  general  principles,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not  come  to  tlirf 
end  of  war  does  not  m  any  way  have  any  relation  to  the  question 
I  am  trying  to  ask.    Perhaps  I  do  not  make  myself  clear. 

Does  not  the  General  Stuff  itself  in  studying  a  military  policy 
(xinstantly  consider,  as  I  understand  it,  our  national  relations  <m 
this  continent — the  size  of  our  neighboi"s.  the  size  of  our  neighboring' 
nations,  their  policy,  their  location,  their  ability  to  mobilize — dofes 
not  the  General  Statf  consider  all  those  questions  in  considering  the 
military  policy? 

Col.  MrRRAr.  Yes,  sir.  However,  it  is  not  in  the  division  of  the 
General  Statf  with  which  I  am  connected.  They  have  been  making 
some  studies;;  they  ixre  making  tliem  now. 

Mr.  Santord.  Well,  in  advocating  a  system  here  that  would  en- 
able this  country  to  mobilize  an  immense  force  of  civilians  in  a 
shoit  time  it  seenis  to  me  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  point  out 
tlje  need  for  a  force  that  could  be  so  quickly  and  readily  assembled 
and  mobilized ;  and  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  make  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  reason  of  onr  advocating  a  military  policy  that 
would  require  the  men  trained  to  \miversal  training  to  be  constantly 
organized  in  reserve  with  their  squads  and  squad  leaders  and  with 
their  commanders,  and  their  relation  to  the  military  foj-ces?  CouM 
you  give  some  reason  why  we  should  urge  for  a  force  that  could  bu 
unmedintely  mobilized  in  case  of  an  emergency  ? 

Col.  Mt'RRAY.  The  reason  for  immediate  uKibilization  might  be. 
explained  in  this  way :  We  d<>  not  know  on  what  shore  or  on  what 
frontier,  or  on  what  combination  of  the  two  we  might  be  attacked. 
Before  the  war  nobody  in  the  United  Stat*^s  ever  dreamed  that  any 
country  could,  in  one  month,  ship  across  the  Atlantic  and  land 
on  a  foreign  shore  about  350,000  men ;  but  we  did  it.  That  is  oue 
reason  why  our  reserve  should  be  large.  Its  present  limitations 
ought  to  be  greater  than  would  possibly  have  been  estimated  in 
studies  made  before  the  war;  that  is,  to  meet  an  attack  from  the 
ocean  side.  If  we  take  a  combination  of  both,  the  ocean  and  our 
frontier,  it  is  going  to  require  a  much  larger  force  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Sakford.  Tnat  is  exactly  what  I  am  driving  at.  I  had  in 
mind  the  last  studies  of  the  (jeneral  Staff  before  the  war.  They 
made  their  calculations  for  the  size  of  our  Army  and  the  size  of 
oqr  reserve  by  the  number  of  men  that  a  foreign  nation  could  land 
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on  our  shores  within  a  given  time.    I  wonder  if  you  have  anything 
new  on  that  h^ubject  ? 

Col.  McRitAY.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  been  with  that  branch, 
but  I  imagine  that  would  be  the  basis  of  the  study. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  It  must  be  the  bai^is  of  that  study,  I  should  think. 

Col.  MiRRAY.  But,  it  is  better  to  have  that  reserve  trained  and  ^ 
ready  tlian  to  undertake  to  train  it  after  war  is  on.   We  have  been 
through  that  lesson. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Col.  Murray.  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  more 
than  a  small  part  of  your  testimony.  I  think  I  came  in  in  time  to 
get  your  view  on  this  matter  of  universal  military  training.  If  I 
understand  your  position,  you  are  in  favor  of  the  training  of  the 
boys  and  just  jjutting  them  into  a  reserve,  where  they  can  he  called 
to  the  colors  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Col.  Mi  RHAV.  That  is  a  matter  which  I  have  not  touched — the 
matter  of  calling  them  into  service  after  their  period  of  service 
training. 

Mr.  AIcKenzik.  liut  in  case  of  war  they  would  bo  called!' 

Col.  MriMi-w.  In  case  of  war  they  would  be  calle<l.  liut  call  all 
of  them  in  for  periods  of  training. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  I  am  talking  about  training  now,  but  you  would 
put  them  in  reserves  so  they  would  be  subject  to  call  ? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes;  by  organizations. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Whenever  there  was  a  mobilization  in  the  Army 
deemed  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  and  declaration 
of  war  by  Congi*ess  that  these  men  would  simply  ,  bo  called  in  in 
their  units  and  take  their  position  in  the  line? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  would  feel,  of  course,  I  presume,  as  many  of 
us  do,  that  under  the  situation  the  only  authority  that  we  would 
have  for  taking  the  young  men  of  the  country  and  putting  them 
all  under  military  training  is  a  military  reason;  that  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  we  could  get  hold  of  them  and  give  them  mili- 
tary training.  Do  you  feel  that  to  take  these  young  men  and  put 
them  in  the  Army  for  three  months  or  six  months  and  just  train 
them  and  turn  them  loose  and  let  them  go,  so  far  as  Wing  a  military 
asset,  would  amount  to  very  much? 

Col.  Murray,  I  feel  this  way,  I  

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  You  are  looking  at  it  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint. 

Col.  M  urray.  From  the  military  standpoint.  Of  course,  three 
months  of  training  is  better  than  no  training.  Even  three  months* 
training  and  turning  them  loose  is  better  than  nothing.  It  is  not 
the  best  policy,  because  the  first  three  months  of  training  of  the 
i-ecruit  is  the  most  onerous,  arduous  work  possibly  ho  has  ever  done; 
you  have  not  thnv  to  teach  liim  the  reason  why  these  things  are 
necessary,  what  it  nil  nuuxmts  to:  you  hiive  not  an  opjMtrtunity  to 
give  him  anything  in  the  shai)e  of  educational  or  vocational  work, 
hut  ho  goes  out  of  the  service  with  this  in  mind,  it  has  been  a  grind,  ♦ 
and  lie  feels  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about  it.  A^'ery  little 
of  that  training  is  going  to  stick  to  that  man.  It  will  not  stick  long. 
Whereas,  if  you  take  a  longer  period  of  training,  I  would  say  a 
minimum  of  six  months,  you  can  give  that  man  m  that  time  ^uff 
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that  will  stick  to  him  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  most  difficult  thing 
we  have  to  teach  men  pertains,  you  might  say,  to  the  disciplinary 
side  of  it,  the  team  work,  the  adoption  of  habits  of  obedience,  clean- 
liness, and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  mechanical  part  of  teaching  a  man  how  to  shoot  a  rifle  does 
not  call  for  so  much  time ;  but  we  can  take  him  through  the  funda- 
mentals  in  six  months — I  say  six  months  because  I  am  taking  ac- 
count of  the  average  person  so  that  he  will  get  full  benefit  of  his 
military  training  and  will  be  useful.  In  that  time  ordinary  military 
training  can  be  given  and  ho  will  obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of  what 
the  military  service  is  in  tlie  different  departments.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  these  men  will  be  developed  as  specialists  in  lines  of  work 
that  will  be  nsefid  to  them  in  civil  life ;  and  a  great  deal  of  vocational 
training  and  educational  training  can  also  bo  given  them.  I  say  in 
six  months  it  can  be  done.  Of  course,  the  time  of  training  depends 
ujMJn  the  man's  mentality.  I  have  seen  men  like  we  had  in  the  old 
Pittsburg  training  camps,  selected  men,  men  of  experience  in  civil 
life,  with  intelligence  and  education,  learn  much  in  a  short  time. 
Those  men  wouitt  absorb  in  six  weeks  more  training  that  would 
stay  with  them  than  we  could  give  the  average  recruit  we  get  in  the 
Army  in  three  months.  Some  of  these  men  in  six  months  would  be 
developed  into  noncommissioned  officer  material.  You  can  pick  out 
the  men  who  are  promising  officer  material,  and  by  a  system  pro- 
vided under  any  now  law  or  under  the  national-tlefense  law,  and  they 
could  be  dcveloiH'd  as  officers  by  adtlitional  training. 

I  think  that  the  system  of  universal  training  can  be  fitted  into 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  system:  that  is,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
system,  in  our  schot)Is  and  coHeges.  In  other  words,  at  19  years  the 
boys  have  completed  the  high  school  and  are  possibly  somewhere 
either  through  high  scliool  or  somewhere  in  the  first  two  yeai"S  of 
college.  That  would  be  about  where  they  would  be.  Now,  we  find 
a  young  man  who  has  coTtipleted  hijrh  school  who  is  good  officer 
material.  We  want  him  for  an  officer.  The  Government  should 
assist  in  his  education  through  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
I  believe  the  inducement  oflered  should  be  greater.  There  should 
be  some  little  additonaj  inducement  to  carry  tliat  man  through  two 
years  advancf;d  course  in  the  Reserve  Officere'  Training  Corps,  at 
the  end  of  wliich  time  he  would  make  a  fair  second  lieutenant. 

Mr.  MrlvRxziH.,  It  is  ai)piirent  fi'oni  tlie  testimony  bcffire  this 
committee  and  from  the  jiress  tliat  tiu^re  are  really  two  schools  of 
thought  on  this  question  of  universal  military  training.  One  school 
advocates  the  training  of  these  young  men  so  it  woxdd  make  them 
better  citizens,  improve  their  health,  and  teach  them  s<)me  vocational 
trade  and  in  that  way  Ije  a  givat  help  to  the  young  man  and  the 
military  part  of  it  is  n'lcrely  incidental.  The  other  school  of  thought 
is  simi>iy  td»out  us  you  have  suggested.  It  arises  from  the  thought 
that  notwithstandinc:  the  fact  we  arc  isolated  we  are  still  endan- 
gered if  a  combination  of  nations  slionld  assail  us.  In  that  case  we 
*  would  need  a  large  military  force  and,  of  course,  the  idea  is  to  have 
the  arms  in  reserve,  which  T  assume  we  all  believe  in;  then  have  the 
young  men  trained  and  placed  in  the  reserve  where  they  would 
be  subject  to  immediate  call  and  to  call  them  in  to  meet  the  emer- 
Srency.    I  judge  that  view  is  taken  from  a  military  standpoint. 
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Then  we  h&\e  the  men  who  arjrne  that  we  are  in  no  particular  dan- 
ger, but  we  oujfht  to  train  these  young  men  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  forget  all  about  the  military  end  of  it.  It  i^eems  to  me  that  that 
argument  is  probably  not  sound.  I  am  impressed  with  your  vifew 
of  it,  that  if  under  the  situation  we  could  take  these  young  men 
by  virtue  of  the  powers  named  in  the  Constitution  and  give  them 
a  military  training  to  make  them  a  national  asset  in  time  of  war. 
that  the  logical  thing  to  do  Is  to  place  them  in  a  reserve  where  we 
can  call  them  because  other  succee{ling  Congresses  might  not  view 
matters  as  the  Sixty-fifth  Congi  ess  did  and  pass  a  draft  act  and 
enable  us  t(>  call  them  immediately. 

If  I  understand  it  you  represent  the  school  of  thought  which 
makes  the  military  end  of  it  the  basis  and  the  other  incidental. 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  view;  but  I  believe  that  under  a 
system  of  military  training  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  train 
the  average  man  that  eventually  it  will  be  recognized  that  pos- 
sibly the  country  benefits  greater  from  what  that  man  gets  than  it 
does  from  him  as  a  military  asset. 

Mr.  McKenzte.  Col.  Murray,  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  great 
many  men  believe  in  this  subject  as  you  do,  but  when  you  get  up  to 
the  place  where  you  do  say :  "Put  these  young  men  in  reserve,"  then 
the  bug-a-bco  of  service  looms  ui>  and  they  say:  "I  am  in  this  for 
the  training  only." 

Col.  Murray.  I  understand.  That  is  a  question  we  are  facing, 
but  it  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  decide.  It  is  going  to  be  a  difficnlt 
matter  to  convince  all  of  the"  people  to  this  training  idea — the  idea 
of  liability  to  service;  and  yet.  if  we  get  into  another  war  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  are  going  to  have  the  selective  draft.  I  have  heard 
officers  and  others  say:  "Train  the  men,  give  them  three  months 
or  six  months,  let's  train  them;  tum  them  loose.  We  will  get  them 
with  the  draft  anyhow."  But  they  overlook  the  fact  that  it  takfts 
months  for  the  draft  to  secure  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Your  present  view  is  a  development? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  making  a  study  of  it  for  a 
long  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  back  after  considerable  service  with  a 
knowledge  of  things  that  actually  occurred  in  this  war? 

Coy.  MrRRAT.  I  have  been  associated  witli  a  group  of  officers 
who  nave  been  giving  this  thing  very  serious  thought. 

The  Chairman.  T  want  to  say  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  my  friend. 
Mr.  McKenzie,  as  to  two  views  of  thought.  As  far  as  I  can  gathei- 
everybody  believes  that  the  training  would  be  a  military  asset  and 
now  some  stress  the  idea  that  it  would  develop  them  physically  a 
little  more  than  others,  but  all  agree  that  it  would  be  a  military 
asset. 

Col.  Mxtrray.  That  is  the  main  feature.  We  would  have  the 
vocational  and  educational  training  which  we  now  have  in  service. 
Some  educators  would  like  to  make  that  the  best  vocational  system. 
But  that  is  not  the  main  issue.  The  main  issue  is  the  thought  that 
these  men  must  be  trained  as  a  military  asset.  The  best  system  Of 
vocational  education  there  is  in  the  world  would  not  be  accepted 
by  you  gentlemen  as  an  excuse  for  any  falling  down  on  our  part  in 
the  military  work. 
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Mr.  M1L4.EK.  Colonel,  here  is  a  tWm^  that  confusing  to  me  as 
a  niember  of  this  coiiiiiiittee:  The  (Jenenil  Staff  studies  as  one  ol 
its  functions  the  niilitan'  estnblishment  not  only  of  our  own  country 
but  other  countries;  take  into  consideration  the  military  prograin 
and  the  future  of  tlie  various  countries,  and  they  Iiave  brought  in 
u  bill  here  which  is  proviOinfr  foi-  three  or  four  times  the  most  formid- 
able military  establishment  we  lune  ever  had  in  peace  times — 576,- 

000  is  what  this  bill  provides  for.  This  bill  is  very  ardently  sui>- 
ported  by  the  Chief  of  Start"  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  men 
who'  shaped  our  study  of  forcifjn  military  establishmcntb.  and  our 
military  relations  with  otlier  counti-ies.  They  are  the  only  men 
that  have  come  before  this  committee  advocating;  a  forniidable  mili- 
tary estal)lishnient,  and  I  have  Iwcn  wondering  since  these  hearingts 
if  those  fientlemen  are  in  possef^sion  of  some  secret  that  other  mili- 
tary officers  do  not  know.  Of  all  Ihe  men  who  have  come  hefore  this 
committee  only  the  Chief  of  Stafl'  and  Secretary  of  War  liave  ad- 
vocated an  army  (tf  fMO.dOO  men.  Yuu  yourself,  and  you  are  a 
member  of  tlie  (ieneral  Staff  Corps,  do  not  feel  that  way  about  it. 
The  confusiufi  part  to  nie  whether  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Staif  are  in  possession  of  some  serrets  or  some  knowledge,  or 
some  insipht  or  intuition  of  which  the  rest  of  you  «rentlemen  on  the 
General  Staff  are  not  pos-cssed. 

Col.  ^fuRKAT.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  such  knowledge. 

Mr.  MiLT-Eit.  We  liave  not  been  able  to  find  anybody  that  is;  but 
still  the  gentlenu'n  that  shaped  tlie  study  of  foreijrn  governments 
and  military  establishments  of  ourselves  and  of  our  neighbors  are 
the  men  who  are  advocating  this  enonnous  establishment  including 
something  we  have  never  had  before  iii  the  history  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, imiveival  military  training  of  the  youth  of  the  land.  Of 
course,  we  all  undei-stand  that  thei-e  ai-e  some  military  gentlemen  that 
would  like  to  liave  a  verv  foiinidable  military  establishment  and 
'ice  the  youth  of  the  land,  so  to  speak,  have  guard  UH)unt  every 
m<<:ning  before  the  citizen  ^oe-^  to  his  duty  for  the  day.    But  what 

1  am  getting  at  is  wliether  tiiere  is  any  crystallization  of  thought  in 
the  General  Staff  itself  as  to  the  size  of  an  American  army  for  a 
permanent  establishment? 

Col.  Murray.  T  am  nnable  to  say  whether  thei-e  is. 

Mr.  Mrr.LFR.  It  is  ii  matter  of  individual  judgment? 

Col.  Mltiray.  Yes.  of  individual  judgment.  I  will  say  this,  how- 
ever, fiom  my  knowledge  of  llie  mi'ml)crs  of  the  (ieneral  Staff: 
That  I  know  (if  none  whu  are  not  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  for 
holding  the  Permanent  Military  Establishment  down  to  the  lowest 
limit,  holding  (lown  the  cost  to  the  country  to  the  lowest  limit. 
In  other  words.  T  believe  they  are  honest,  studying  and  working  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  Government  ■ 

Mr.  Mtltjer.  As  they  see  it. 

Col.  ^VIi'RRAT.  That  is  what  I  lune  found  in  my  relation  of  15 
months  with  members  of  tlie  General  Staff  Corps.  That  is  my  ob- 
servation of  the  type  of  oflioei's  that  we  have  on  the  General  Staff 
Corps. 

Mr.  MiM-ER.  Following  it  up.  now.  the  Cliief  of  Staff  is  of  a 
cohtrary  opinion.  He  is  an  ardent  .supi>orter,  and  I  dare  say  the 
champion,  if  not  the  author  of  this  bill.   He  and  the  Secretary  of 
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War  take  the  position  that  an  army  of  .')76,000  men  is  necessary, 
but  none  of  his  associates  on  the  General  Staff  who  have  testified 
before  this  committee  have  fjiven  testimony  that  such  a  large  force 
was  necessary.  It  has  been  their  jud^nent  that  a  far  less  establish- 
ment than  576,000  men  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  Govern- 
ment. What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any  settled 
opinion  in  the  General  Staff  or  is  it  a  free-for-all,  every-man-ex- 
press-his-own-opinion  proposition  ? 

Col.  Murray.  No,  I  think  the  opinion  of  the  General  Statf  is 
the  same,  that  if  we  are  going  back  to  the  volunteer  system  of  en- 
listment tlien  we  should  have  a  Permanent  Kegular  Army  raised  ac- 
cording to  that  system. 

Mr.  AfiLLER,  You  mean  regular  volunteers? 

Col.  Murray.  I  mean  the  regular  enlistment  s\stem  of  the  Army. 
The  Chairman.  In  peace  time? 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  That  is  the  only  kind  we  have  ever  had,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes.  Then  in  oi-der  to  meet  any  possible  emergency 
that  we  might  be  confronted  with  the  Regidar  Array  must  be  large. 
However,  if  we  adopt  a  syptem  of  universal  training,  with  efficient 
reserve  organizations,  the  Regular  Amy  will  Iw  correspondingly 
re<\uQcc\. 

Mr.  Miller.  But,  Col.  Murray,  in  this  bill  you  have  both  of  them. 
The  Army  of  .')70,000.  and  the  universal  military  training,  too. 

Col.  Murray.  A  form  of  universal  military  training,  but  not  a 
system  for  the  organization  of  those  trained.  We  hear  all  the  time 
that  the  people  will  not  stand  for  liability  to  service.  So  we  give 
these  peoj>le  training  of  three  months.  Some  people  say:  "  Well,  the 
people  will  not  stand  for  over  three  u  lonth.s'  of  training ;  industrj'  will 
not  stand  for  it."  So  we  will  have  to  take  three  months. 

Mr.  MirxER.  The  best  you  can  get. 

Col.  Murray.  The  best  you  can  get.  And,  as  far  as  liability  to 
service  is  concerned — T  have  heard  it  from  many— that  the  people 
will  not  stand  for  it.  To  my  mind  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
bill  are  liable  to  be  based  upon  that  assumption:  that  is,  that  we  are 
to  go  back  to  the  old  peace-time  form  of  Regular  Army,  with  only 
such  universal  military  training  as  we  can  possibly  get  out  of  Con- 
gress. T  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  to  analyze  it,  that  is  what 
T  would  say. 

Mr.  Millkr.  As  one  member  of  this  committee  the  thought  that  has 
been  running  through  my  mind  every  day  of  these,  hcariners  is  how  it 
comes  that  there  is  such  a  disparagement  of  thought,  diversity  of 
thought,  between  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  his  as.sociates  on  the  staff  as 
to  the  size  of  the  Army. 

Col.  Murray.  Of  course,  I  have  no  idea  of  how  the  Chief  of  Staff 
arrived  at  the  decision  to  submit  this  kind  of  a  bill.  I  have  no  means 
of  know'ing. 

The  CiiATRMAx.  The  Chief  of  Staff  testified,  as  I  remember  the 
testimony,  that  it  was  an  unusual  world  condition  and  probably  he 
would  not  have  to  continue  such  a  large  force  more  than  a  year  or 
two,  T  think  that  was  what  he  said. 

Mr.  MnxEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  his  testimony; 
but  his  associates  on  the  General  Staff  are  equally  aware  of  the  great 
world-wide  condition  with  him.  '         >^  i 
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Col,  MuiiRAT.  His  associates  would  not  have  possession  of  knowl- 
edge that  the  Chief  of  Staff  miglit  have  and  which  he  could  not,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  give  out. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question,  Colonel.  Was 
there  a  conference  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  with  his  associates  on  the 
General  Staff  Corps  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  bill  that  would  htt 
presented  to  this  committee?  Was  that  discussed? 

Col.  Murray.  You  mean  oh  this  bill? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  was  it  discussed  aiiiougst  the  members  of  the 
General  Staff  in  any  wise? 

Col.  Murray.  Not  with  all  the  membei-s  of  the  General  Staff;  but, 
of  course,  tliese  matters  are  assigned  to  particular  committees  on  the 
General  Staff  for  study.  This  study,  I  understand,  was  assigned  to 
the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff;  but,  of  course,  I  have 
no  exact  knowledge  as  to  what  instructions  wore  given  bv  the  Chief 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  MiLLKit.  Then,  it  is  your  understanding  that  this  bill  was  the 
general  policy  as  hiid  before  the  War  Phins  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Coi*ps? 

Coi.  MriiRAY.  I  understand  that  is  tlie  way  it  was  done. 

The  CiiAiit.MAN.  So,  if  this  was  not  what  occurred,  the  War  Plans 
Division  of  the  General  Staff  did  formulate  a  policy  for  the  War 
Department  and  that  i>o]icy  was  never  acted  upon.  I  do  not  know 
what  pigeonhole  of  the  War  Department  it  is  now  resting  in.  hut  it 
never  wsis  foi'iiiulated  into  a  bill  and  it  never  came  to  this  coumiittee, 
Ts  not  that.  then.  al»out  what  happened  t 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  It  has  been  a  practical  proi>osition. 

Col.  MuiiKAV.  The  War  Plans  Div  ision  lias  been  working  up  a 
policy  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  ever  since  it  has  been 
organized.  There  have  Ix-en  a  grt»at  many  studies  on  the  plan,  a 
great  many. 

The  CiiAiitMAX.  But  did  not  this  War  Plans  Divisitm.  with  (Jen. 
Haan  at  the  head,  formulate  a  ])olicy  an<l  submit  it  to  the  War 
Department  formally,  and  was  not  that  pigeonholed  ^  Tf  you  d<) 
not  want  to  answer  tliat,  you  need  not. 

Col.  Murray.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  answer  freely  if  T  had  the 
eifact  knowledge.  I  know  that  they  were  working  on  studies  of  that 
sort  and  also  studies  on  different  bills  that  were  prepared,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  actiim  was  taken.  They  are  working  on  such  mat- 
ters all  the  time. 

Mr.  lU  i.L.  Colonel,  you  spoke  of  citizenship  in  regartl  to  milltai-y 
service  training  and  then  ynu  say  we  can  begin  training  the  boys  at 
18  and  1!)  years  of  age.    ,V  boy  is  not  a  citizen,  is  he,  until  he  is  21  ? 

Col.  Murray.  That  is  true;  yes.  sir;  hut  under  this  system  

Mr.  Hull  (interposing).  This  is  not.  then,  citizenship:  it  is  some- 
thing else,  is  it^J 

Col.  Murray.  Yes.  sir.  They  are  training  these  boys,  taking  them 
from  the  age  of  1!). 

Mr.  Hull.  You  do  not  i)rovide  any  exemptions  at  all  in  the  boys 
under  '21:  vou  would  take  them  all  ? 

Col.  Murray.  I  think  so.  Exemptions  could  only  !«■  made  for 
very  

Mr.  Hull  (inteiposinc).  Even  though  the  man  is  allocjtte<l  in  an 
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Col.  MultitAY.  For  the  inilitjiry  trainin*;,  1  would  say,  "  Kxeinpt 
none  of  them";  but  as  to  the  allocation  of  these  people  after  they 
fro  to  the  reserve,  there  nmst  be  exemptions  made. 

Mr.  MiLL£U.  In  their  subsequent  service? 

Col.  MuKKAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huix.  Has  the  General  Staff  ever  studied  the  problem  of  the 
food  prodnction  of  the  country  'i  It  is  one  of  the  pi-eat  pioljlems  of 
the  country.  A  lK)y  on  the  ftu'ni  at  tlic  ajre  of  19  is  a  master  of  the 
art  of  fanninfr.  an<l  when  yon  take  tlieiti  off  the  farm  25  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  boys  never  jro  back. 

Col.  MiRK.w.  That  is  a  matter  which  is  reeeivinj;  Ofmsideration 
now.  IIow.  under  the  system  of  vocational  and  educational  train- 
ing, we  can  eni|ihasize  ajrriciiltural  work. 

Mr.  Ht'i.L.  ^  es;  but  you  wf)uld  take  tlie  lK)ys  just  the  same,  even 
ihoUfrh  lie  was  needed  on  the  farm  to  ]>ro(hicf'  food  to  keep  |H'opIe 
fr-oni  j-tarvinjr  to  deatii.    That  is  Ihe  <ienerai  Staif's  plan. 

Col.  iMritJiAv.  Those  are  nuittei-s  which  I  believe  the  c(mntry  lias 
jjot  to  adjust  itself  to. 

Mr.  Hi  ll,  'i'hen  we  will  pass  to  another  (juestion:  Has  the  (ien- 
eral  Staff  ever  studied  tite  question  of  supplies,  how  to  pet  supplies? 

Col.  Mi  iiitAY.  They  are  making  studies  of  those  thinjrs  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Hi'LL.  I>o  you  not  think  they  ought  to  have  studied  it  h?foi* 
they  presented  a  bill  to  u«f    Is  it  not  an  al)Solutely  essential  thin*; 

to  any  wan? 

Col.  MuKiLW.  It  is  iiHtsl  essential. 

Mr.  lli  r.L.  Mosi  es-ential.    It  is  (iO  per  cent  of  vour  armv.  is  it 

Col.  Mi  RKAY.  1  do  n(»t  recall  what  the  figures  ai-e,  but  I  think  it  is 
\ei  y  safe  to  a.ssmne  that  it  takes  inoi-e  than  one  man  behind  the  lines 

to  l«'(H'i)  one  man  on  tiie  front  line. 

Mr.  Ht  iJ..  Yet  the  (ieiieral  Staff  C(fmes  here  with  a  bill  that  ap- 
parently does  not  i>rin^  that  into  consideration  at  all. 

Col.  MuitHAY.  Those  are  questions  which  are  being,  I  am  sura, 
studied  by  the  proper  division  of  the  General  Staff  Corps. 

Mr.  Hull.  "Would  it  not  be  a  good  ])lan  to  study  them  before  they 
f)resented  a  bill.  In  this  war  we  fnniished  the  men.  but  we  never 
furnished  supplies  with  which  to  fight  the  war. 

Col.  MuKiiAY.  ^Ve  fumished  considerable  

Mr.  Hull.  "What? 

Col.  MuitKAT.  We  furnished  cotisiderable  of  the  supplies.  You 
speak  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Hi'll.  I  am  speaking,  of  course',  on  the  line.  You  did  not 
furnish  very  many  cannon.  <lid  you.  or  machine  guns,  or  airplanes? 

Col.  MuiujAY.  No,  no.  Those  are  nnitters  which  are  being  studied; 
and  it  is  a  matter  which  the  (Jeneral  Staff  is  now  keenly  alive  to. 
They  are  keeping  in  touch  with  industiy  to  see  how  they  can  pro- 
duce this  stuff  and  how  we  can  keep  them  informed  as  to  what  we 
nee<l. 

Mr.  HiHLL.  Just  one  more  (|uesti<in.  and  that  goes  back  to  the  boys 
under  21.  You  had  considerable  experience  on  the  other  side,  did 
you  not? 

Col.  MrnRAY.  X  was  oier  there  for  six  months. 
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Mr.  Huix.  From  your  experience  over  there  would  you  say  that 
your  army  would  have  been  as  good  or  better  if  you  had  made  it  of 
boys  under  21? 

CoL  MuRBAT.  From  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  from  the  start? 

Col.  Murray.  I  do  net  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Hull.  What? 

Col.  MuKBAY.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.    There  is  a  belief 
amongst  lots  of  people  that  war  is  a  boy's  game. 
Col.  MuHRAY.  War  is  a  full-grown  man's  game. 
Mr.  Miller.  You  are  right. 

Col.  Murray.  It  is  not  a  ooy's  game.  We  find  the  moi-e  experience 
a  man  has  had  in  civil  life  the  better  soldier  he  makes  when  he  gets 
to  the  front. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  good  conimon  sense  in  niy  opinion. 
Col.  Murray.  I  always  iiave  believed  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  As  a  mattof  of  fact,  as  a  militui-y  luensuro,  if  you  are 
going  to  fight  a  long  war,  do  you  not  start  out  witli  men  who  are 
older  and  work  back  to  the  original  supply?  That  is  what  other 
nations  do  as  a  general  thing,  is  it  not  J 

Col.  Murray.  Xo;  they  take  in  tlio.**  who  are  in  their  organized 
reserve  first. 

Mr.  Huix.  But  tliev  take  them  under  21  at  the  start,  do  thev 

not? 

Col.  Murray.  They  did  not  do  it,  but  the  French  and  others  wei-e 
forced  to  take  them. 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh.  yes:  as  u  last  resort.  I  will  admit  that  had  to  l»e 
done. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  all  the  armies  in 
all  those  countries  that  have  a  large  standing  army  and  require 
militarj'  service  that  the  soldiers  in  the  first  line  run  from  a  eertnin 
age  to  a  certain  other  age,  28  or  HO:  and  that  the  second  line  runs 
fmm  30  to  4");  and  the  tliird  line  of  men.  and  those  are  the  very  last 
called  out,  runs  from  45  up  to  50? 

Col,  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  first  call  thev  run  them  up  generallv  to 
30  years? 
Col,  Murray.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  That  is  mv  information  as  a  result  of  the  reading 
I  have  done  on  these  subjects. 
Col.  MuRiiAV.  But  thev  are  not  bovs. 
The  Chairman.  What? 
Col.  Jfi  itRAv.  But  they  are  not  lH>ys. 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  no.  no.  Of  course  when  a  war  continues  for 
a  lonfr  time  they  probably  have  to  take  in  some  I>ovs  under  20.  and 
they  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  they  generally  l»egin  to  train 
them  before  thev  are  21.  do  thev  not? 

Col.  MoiRAv.  Yes.  sir:  in  fact,  I  saw  the  class  being  called  out 
for  training  in  France  in  tlie  Spring  of  1018  and  they  were  mere 
bovs. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  custttm  in  all  tlie  countries  that 
maintain  a  largre  military  establishment:  the  training  Is  doiie  before 
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Col.  MuRHAv.  Ye«,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  think  you  said  a  wliile  afft>  that  a  boy  is  not  a  citi- 
zen until  he  is  21.  Tltat  is  not  so.  is  itt  This  is  merely  a  matter  I 
want  to  correct  in  the  record. 

Col.  Murray.  He  is  a  citizen,  but  not  in  the  fullest  sense. 

Mr.  SANroRD.  A  cliild  of  an  American  

The  OiiAiBHAN  (interposing).  If  he  is  born  of  American  purents 

he  is  a  citizen;  but  if  he  is  born  of  foreign  parents  lie  can  elect  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  countrj^  of  liis  parents  by  going  to  the  con- 
sulate that  represents  that  country  and  making  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  that  country.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  ? 

Col.  Murray.  There  are  a  good  many  of  these  things,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  hare  not  gone  over. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  pi-omotion  by  selection  if  Have  yon 
given  that  any  thought? 

Col.  Murray.  Yes,  sir.  That  matter  has  been  up  for  a  great 
many  years. 

Tiie  Chairman.  I)<»  you  care  to  ex]>r('ss  any  opinion  on  that? 

Col.  Murray.  Personally  I  am  not  in  favor  of  ])romotion  by  se- 
lection. There  are  reasons  and  ^ood  ones,  too,  for  promotions  by  se- 
lection. The  idea  is  to  get  efficiency  in  the  service  and  I  think  the 
committee  will  be  inclined  to  agree  that  things  would  be  better  if  you 
have  the  l>eHt  man  you  can  got  in  any  particular  place.  But,  in  the 
service  there  is  another  consideration  and  that  is:  How  are  you  going 
to  determine  in  times  of  peace  who  slioidd  he.  promoted  by  selection? 
It  is  more  or  less  of  a  theory;  and  a  few  mistakes,  a  few  injustices, 
in  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection  is  going  to  be  ruinous  for  the 
morale  of  the  rest  of  the  sen'ice;  and  for  that  reason  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  people  I  have  talked  to  are  not  in  favor  of  promotion  by 
selection  as  a  general  rule. 

The  Chairman.  In  peace  times. 

Col.  Murray.  In  peace  times.  In  time  of  war  it  is  different. 
There  you  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  a  man  by  the  i-esults  ac- 
complished when  he  hiul  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  them.  In 
peace  time  there  are  not  a  gi-eat  many  opportunities  for  a  man  to 
demonstrate  any  peculiar  efficiency.  I  do  believe  that  efficiency  in 
the  service  can  be  very  greatly  incivased  by  the  elimination  of  the 
unfit.  The  question  comes  up  as  to  who  is  unfit.  How  are  you  go- 
ing to  determine  whether  an  officer  is  unfit  or  not?  This  matter  is 
covered  under  the  laws  providing  for  the  examination  for  promo- 
tion of  offi(ers,  but  in  the  past  it  has  not  succeeded  in  eliminating 
officei-s  that  the  Army  knows  are  imfit.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  law  as  written  do(>s  permit  the  elimination  of  these  people  who 
are  unfit  for  any  reason,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  idea  applied.  As 
conducted  in  the  pa.st,  an  officer  is  given  a  physical  exammation  to 
deterniine  his  physical  condition  and  then  he  is  given  a  professional 
examination  which  is  more  or  less  academic  and  scholastic.  The 
mattei-  of  whether  this  man  is  trustworthy,  whether  he  is  addicted 
to  the  use  of  liquor  or  what  not.  which  would  render  him  unfit,  are 
considi'ved  not  to  be  matters  which  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
exnjiiining  board.  T  believe,  as  was  stated  here  by  Col.  Helmick, 
that  it  would  assist  in  the  elimination  if  some  form  of  graded  re- 
tirement were  adopted,  ranging  from  no  penfti^5y^^|(S(j|i)g[(yere 
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found  unfit  for  promotion  inside  of  five  yeai-s  and  increasing,  on  a 
percentage  basis,  up  to  30  years  of  bervice.  Many  of  these  officers 
who  are  found  unfit  are  unfit  through  no  faults  of  tlieir  own.  They 
are  honest,  conscientious,  and  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  do  the 
best  they  can,  but  as  they  get  in  the  higher  grades,  their  best  is  not 
good  enough.    So  some  retirement  provision  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  yon  btlieve  in  ii  single  list  for  promotion? 

Col.  Murray.  1  believe  in  either  tne  single  list  or  the  promotion 
after  lengthy  service  or  any  other  system  that  will  remove  from  the 
Anny  the  constant  friction  and  dissatisfaction  that  exists  due  to 
the  fact  that  one  arm  of  the  service  gets  faster  promotion  than  an- 
other. I  believe  some  such  .system  would  be  of  assistance  to  the 
committees  in  Congress  in  settling  nuitters  pertaining  to  the  Army, 
because  in  the  past  a  great  deal  of  legislation  has  either  been  pro- 
posed or  opposed  be<  ause  of  the  systems  of  promotion  which  have 
existed  in  the  Army. 

The  CiiAiitMAN.  Havp  you  any  further  suggestions  you  would 
like  to  make  t 

Col.  McBRAV.  I  bt'lieve  a  letter  has  U'cu  sent  the  chairman  re- 
questing a  modification  of  the  so-called  Manchu  law  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  permit  the  detail  to  special  schools  of  an  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice of  officei*s  newly  appointed  during  the  first  two  years  of  their 
service. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  I  do  not  recall  tliat  letter,  but  we  reported  out 
legislation  a  day  or  two  ago  which  would  give  all  officers,  whether 
they  were  with  troops  or  not  during  the  war,  credit  for  service  with 
troops;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  emergency  the  four-year  period 
is  to  begin  to  run  under  the  Manchu  law.  That  is  the  only  matter  I 
have  in  mind. 

Col.  Murray.  I  am  not  opposing  the  Manchu  law.  I  am  in  favor 

of  it,  but  the  general  opinion  now,  and  I  have  consulted  all  branches 
of  the  service,  is  tliat  a  new  officer  should  be  sent  to  his  special 
school,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  in  order  tliat  he  can  be 
.■^rted  otf  under  the  best  instructors.  Then  there  are  other  features 
in  it. 

The  CiiAiitMAN,  Well,  just  go  right  along  and  state  them.  I  get 
your  idea  there. 

Col.  MuHRAY.  That  is  all  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  We  feel  that 
those  oificers,  by  being  sent  to  a  special  school  where  we  have  special 
instructors,  wiil  be  given  better  initial  instruction  than  if  they  are 
not  sent  immediately  to  an  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest  that  that  year  during  which 
an  officer  is  at  that  service  sclioo!  should  Ik-  considered  service  with 
troops? 

Col.  MniutAY.  I  have  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  service  at  any 
of  our  service  schools  should  be  service  with  troops.  There  are  some 
good  reasons  for  that.  I  do  not  like  to  be  personal,  but  I  will  take 
J  my  own  case  as  illustrative  of  the  case  of  many  officers  who  have  been 
found  so  useful  in  various  places  that  they  have  never  liad  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  service  schools.  Under  the  detail  system  an  offit^er 
serves  four  years,  then  goes  with  troops  to  serve  for  two  more  before 
he  is  available  for  detail.  There  is  some  bureau  or  some  staff  depart- 
ment that  keeps  a  record  of  this  man's  availability.  As  sooii  as  he  is 
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iiviiilable  lie  is  liable  to  be  detailed,  and  the  officer  does  not  get  the 
advantages  of  our  school  system,  and  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  offioM*. 
1  would  make  that  exception.  I  would  not  give  him  ciwiit  for  duty 
with  troops,  but  I  would  not  count  the  time  that  Uie  ofiicer  is  at  a 
school  as  a  student  as  detached  service. 

Anotlier  feature,  in  the  Army  appropriation  bills  we  have  a  provi- 
sion for  the  sendinff  of  officers  to  the  Coast  Artillery  and  the  Engi- 
neer ('orps  to  educational  institutions  to  develop  them  as  instruc- 
toi-s  in  certain  technical  subjects.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  take  into 
consideration  extending  that  proviso  to  all  arms  of  the  service  and 
adding  to  educational  institutions  industrial  institutions  and  indus- 
trial plants  in  order  that  our  officers  may  have  the  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  keeping  up  not  only  in  strictly  educational  and  tech- 
nical lines  but  also  for  Keei)ine:  in  touch  with  production. 

Tlie  CiiAiRM.w.  That  is  really  a  very  important  factor,  is  it  not* 

Col.  MiKHAv.  That  is  realized  and  appreciated.  It  is  a  matter 
wliich  has  come  up  and  which.  I  expect,  will  be  pre-sented  in  tlic  ap- 
propriation bills  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  have  stated  that  one  of  the  matters 
in  which  we  were  very  backward  during  this  war  was  the  production 
of  material  for  the  Army.  Do  you  Iwlieve  it  should  be  a  function 
of  the  (ieneral  Staff  Corps  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  industrial  plants 
of  this  coiintrv  capable  of  l)eing  turned  over  for  the  manufacture  of 
nuniitions  anfl  material  of  war  at  the  speediest  time  possible? 

(^ol.  SIuKRAY.  I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  should  Im*  the  duty 
of  the  particular  bureau  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Rather  than  of  the  General  Staff? 

Col.  ih'URAY.  Uather  than  of  the  General  Staff.  I  believe  that  the 
(ieneral  Staff  should  see  tliat  they  should  do  it. 

The  (^iiAiRMAN.  What  bureau  do  yon  think  should  take  cognizanw 
of  that  pai-ticiilar  subject  ^ 

Coi.  Mi  REtAV.  Kiwh  one  in  its  own  particular  line.  For  instance, 
the  Kiigincer  Corps  tho.se  things  which  pertain  to  engineering,  the 
Ordnaiui'  Department  titose  tilings  which  pertain  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  r)r(humce  and  those  things  which  come  under  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Quartermaster  Corps  would  take  care  of 

the  clotlring— — ■ 

Col.  MnutAV  (interposing).  Take  care  of  the  clothing  supply. 
•*Imm's.  food,  smd  such  tilings  that  come  under  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  Tlie  scope  of  the  general  Staff  should  he  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  see  that  thev  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  llri.i-.  (^ihmel.  is  it  not  sort  (if  :i  hai>py -go-lucky  kind  of  way 
of  doing  Imsiness  to  depend  upon  l)iireiiiis  t  The  (ieneral  Staff  should 
lay  down  the  plan  by  which  tliis  is  to  be  done. 

Col.  Mi  rrw.  Thev  are  going  to  do  it :  they  will  do  it. 

The  Cmairmvn.  The  national  defense  act  provides  

Col.  Mt'RRAv.  \A*e  are  workinjr  on  that  now. 

.Mr.  lU  That  is  the  point  I  i-oferrod  to.  We  have  ilepended 
on  letting  each  liureaii  and  somebody  else  do  it.  and  nobody  did  it. 
We  are  getting  to  whei-e  wc  should  recognize  the  fact  and  have  a 
plan.  yHM'haps  of  the  (ieneral  Staff,  and  that  plan  should  go  into 
this  bill.   That  is  my  idea  of  it.  ^  . 
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Col.  Murray.  I  do  not  know  how  much  detail  of  that  plan  should 
go  into  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  the  General  Staff  is  keenly  alive 
to  that  situation.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  providing  regulation  to 
see  that  it  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  The  national  defense  bill  has  a  section  provid- 
ing in  a  general  way  for  this  very  census  of  the  industries  of  the 
country.  Now,  I  understand  from  you  that  the  General  Staff  is 
working;  out  a  plan  under  that  provision  which  probably  can  be 
included  in  some  bill  and  which  shall  provide  that  the  Seci-etary 
of  War  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  matter  so 
that  the  work  can  be  properly  done  by  such  oureau  or  bureaus  of  the 
War  Department  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Col.  MuRRAr.  I  do  not  recall  that  particular  provision  in  the 
national  defense  act,  but  that  would  be  my  view  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  that  provision,  because  I  drew  the  lan- 
guage of  it  myself  and  remember  it  very  well.  I  believe  it  is  section 
ISO. 
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comhtitee  on  mllitart  affairs, 

House  of  Geprebentatves, 
Wedmaday,  October  J5,  J9W. 
Tlio  coinniittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Julius  Kahn 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEUENT  OF  COL.  JOHK  UcA.  FAIMEB,  OEHEEAL  STAIT 

COBFS. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Col.  Palmer,  will  you  kindly  state  to  the'  reporter 
briefly,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  your  military  experience, 
the  date  you  entered  the  Army,  and  what  service  you  have  had! 

Col.  Palmer.  I  graduated  at  West  Point  in  181)2  and  have  served 
in  the  Infantry,  except  for  several  tours  on  the  General  Staff. 

I  was  on  the  General  Staff  first  in  1911  and  again  just  before  the 
war. 

I  went  to  France  with  Gen.  Pershing  and  wa.s  tlie  first  chief  of 
operations  on  his  General  Staff.  During  that  time  the  final  tactical 
organization  of  the  American  Expeditionaiy  Forces  was  completed, 
tlie  general  strategical  plans  were  determined  ujMn,  and  the  system 
of  training,  including  the  training  of  the  General  Staff  officers  at 
Langres. 

I  was  on  sick  leave  during  the  summer  of  1918  and  got  back  in 
time  to  be  assigned  the  command  of  an  Infantry  brigade  in  the 
29th  Division;  was  with  that  brigade  during  the  operations  north 
of  Verdun  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  I  remained  with  the 
brigade  until  December  of  1918  and  then  went  to  Gen.  Pershing's 
headquarters  for  temporary  duty,  returning  to  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1919.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  war 
plans  branch  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  and 
lor  the  last  three  or  four  months  T  have  been  chief  of  that  branch. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  the  committee  has  been  considering  for 
several  weeks  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Army.  There  are  some  three  or  four  bills  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject.  I  presume  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  them  and  possibly  to  study  them! 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  general  statement  about 
the  bills  or  would  you  prefer  to  have  us  ask  you  questions? 

Col.  Palmer,  These  bills  are  propositions  for  a  general  military 
policy  for  the  United  States,  and  I  nave  both  offici^ly  and  individ- 
ually devoted  most  of  my  life  to  studying  military  policy.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  question  of  policy  itself 
before  referring  to  the  particular  bills.  _       ,  ' 
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The  Chaibman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Col.  Palmer.  There  are  tliree  propositions,  all  of  them  proposing^ 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
a  complete  national  militaiy  policy.  One  is  the  War  Department 
bill,  one  is  the  so-called  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  and  the  other,  not 
in  a  bill,  was  outlined  by  Gen.  O'Byan,  of  New  York,  in  the  Semite  f 
hearings.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  been  before  your  com- 
mittee or  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  been  before  this  committee. 

Col.  Palmer.  In  the  hearings  ,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
in  regard  to  details,  but  I  betieve  that  there  are  three  fundamental 
propositions  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  military  policy.  That  is,  first,  is  there  a  scientific  meas- 
ure of  what  a  nation's  war  strength  should  be?  What  is  the  measure^ 
if  there  is  one,  of  a  nation's  peace  establishment,  and  then  what 
should  be  the  form  of  the  institutions  in  order  to  develop  the  system  % 

It  seems  to  me  this  war  has  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  only 
measure  of  a  nation's  war  power  is  its  total  man  power,  and  that 
the  military  policy  should  be  based  on  the  idea  of  developing  all  or 
any  necessary  part  of  the  total  man  power  in  time  to  meet  any  given 
emergency. 

There  have  been  attempts  at  various  times  to  arrive  at  an  estimate 
of  strength,  based  on  a  study  of  possible  enemies,  possible  interna- 
tional complications.  That  method  is  always  &llacious,  and  I  think 
throughout  history  it  has  generallv  led  to  wrong  conclusions.  For 
example,  in  the  British  plans  before  the  war  ue  conception  was 
that  Great  Britain  should  pla<»  a  force  of  about  six  divisions  on 
the  left  of  the  French  Army,  if  there  should  be  a  war  with  Ger- 
many. That  was  done,  and  yet  it  was  almost  immediately  apparent 
that  the  whole  man  power  of  Great  Britain  was  involved.  That 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Roberts,  and  had  not  been  accepted. 

When  they  found,  as  they  did,  that  the  total  man  power  was  re- 
quired, they  had  already  seriously  jeopardized  the  possibility  of 

getting  it,  b^use  in  that  small  eiqpoditionary  force  tney  had  sacri- 
ced  a  great  part  of  the  trained  personnel  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  larger  object. 

So  I  think  we  can  not  get  away  from  the  principle  that  the  mili- 
tary system  in  some  way  or  other  must  be  prepared  and  based  upon 
the  total  man  power  or  necessary  part  of  it;  that  is,  so  long  as  war 
is  an  actual  contingency.  The  mere  remoteness  of  war  does  not  affect 
that  principle  at  all. 

When  you  come  to  the  question  of  the  strength  of  the  peace  estab- 
lishment, the  controlling  factor,  of  course,  is  economy.  It  must  be 
as  small  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  idea  of  developing  the  whole 
man  power,  if  necessary.  The  ratio  between  the  strength  required 
in  peace  and  to  total  strength  required  in  time  of  war  is  a  function 
of  time,  the  time  allowed  for  deployment.  Where  nations  are  very 
close  to  their  prospective  enemies,  in  spite  of  the  cost,  they  murt 
make  their  peace  establishments  relatively  large;  but  where  there 
IB  more- time  for  deployment  they  can  develop  the  same  maximum 
man  power  with  a  much  smaller  peace  establishment 
-I  think  that  principle  is  shown  in  what  we  know  of  the  probable 
organization  plans  of  the  French  Army.  Germany  is  prostrate, 
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and  there  may  be  other  conditions  which  tend  to  make  war  less 
probable  than  in  the  past.  They  affect  the  time  that  France  will 
be  permitted  to  have  for  deployment.  She  will  not  change  her 
general  policy,  which  will  be  to  develop  her  total  man  power  under 
me  principle  of  universal  obligation,  but  she  will  change  her  pence 
establishment  very  mftterially  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  That  is, 
she  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  time  of  training  required  and  the 
strength  of  the  organized  peace  establishment.  She  will  not  have 
her  organization  so  completely  developed  in  time  of  peace.  She 
will  not  be  required  to  develop  her  armament  program  so  elabor- 
ately in  time  of  peace.  The  new  conditions  affect  what  you  might 
call  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  but  they  do  not 
affect  the  general  design  of  the  machine  at  all. 

When  we  come  to  the  form  of  the  peace  establishment,  that  is  a 
^litical  question  rather  than  a  military  question.  The  military 
.expert  is  concerned  that  the  Military  Establishment  shall  develop 
sufficient  strength  and  be  efficient,  but  the  form  it  should  take  is  fixed 
by  national  ti-adition,  and  it  is  generally  the  best  solution  to  put 
adequate  military  strength  into  institutions  that  have  grown  up 
with  the  other  political  institutions  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  two  types  of  armies  through  which  the  total  man  power 
of  a  nation  may  be  developed.  One  of  them  can  be  described  as  the 
standing-anny  type.  The  characteristic  of  that  type  is  tliis,  that 
when  war  comes  the  man  power  of  the  nation  is  to  tie  drawn  into  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  army.  Citizens  are  not  to  become  officers,  as  a 
rule,  except  in  the  lower  grades  and  generally  for  special  objects. 
That  institution  is  a  highly  efficient  one  in  a  purely  militai*y  sense. 
It  represents  the  type  of  army  in  Germany  and  Austria  before  the 
war,  and  to  a  large  extent  the*  army  that  France  had,  but  it  is  open 
to  serious  political  objections. 

First,  in  any  army  of  this  type,  intelligent  opinion  as  to  military 
policy  is  largely  concentmted  in  a  professional  class;  second,  under 
such  a  ^stem  the  people  themselves  are  competent  to  exert  only  a 
Ihnited  influence  on  the  issues  of  war  and  peace;  third,  as  military 
leadership  and  control  in  war  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  professional  military  establishment,  that  establishment 
must  be  relatively  expensive  and  of  relatively  large  dimensions  in 
time  of  peace;  fourth,  under  such  a  system,  only  the  brawn  of  the 
masses  is  prepared  for  war,  since  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for 
developing  the  latent  military  leadership  and  g^ius  of  the  peoplo 
as  a  whole. 

The  evils  under  this  system  may  be  summarized  under  the  term 
militarism.  For  militarism  is  a  characteristic  of  a  particular  type 
of  military  institution  and  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in  all  forms 
Of  national  preparedness. 

The  second  type  of  military  institution  is  the  citizen  array,  formed 
and  organized  in  peace  with  full  opportunity  for  competent  citizen 
Soldiers  to  rise  by  successive  steps  to  any  rank  for  which  they  can 
definitely  qualify,  and  with  specific  facilities  for  such  advancement 
and  qaaiincation  as  an  essential  and  predominating  characteristic 
of  the  peace  establishment. 

»  The  principal  advantages  of  this  system  are  these :  First,  military 
leadership  is  not  exclusively  concentrated  in  the  professional  soldier 
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class.  All  citizen  soldiers  after  their  initial  training  are  encouraged 
to  develop  their  capacity  for  leadership  to  such  an  extent  as  may 
be  consistent  with  their  abilities,  their  tastes,  and  civil  obligations. 

As  the  war  army  in  this  case  is  identical  with  the  orguiized  cit- 
izen arm^,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  officers  and  noncommi^ioned  offi- 
cers required  for  war  are  assigned  in  peace  to  their  proper  places 
in  the  organized  citizen  army,  the  peace  establishment  of  profes- 
sional personnel  is  logically  reduced  to  a  determinable  minimum 
required  for  certain  specific  purposes. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  leaders  of  the  citizen  army  are  included  in  the 
civil  population  as  a  whole,  an  intelligent  and  widespread  public 
opinion  is  provided  as  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  all  public 
questions  relative  to  military  affairs. 

As  this  war  army  is  identical  with  the  organized  citizen  army, 
all  plans  for  national  defense  are  simplified  into  dispositions  for 
the  employment  of  a  specific  force  always  organized,  always  at  war 
strength,  and  always  prepared  to  function  under  tested  mobilization 
plans. 

As  the  war  army  is  identical  with  the  organized  citizen  army,  all 
plans  for  equipment  and  armament,  all  fiscal  arrangements,  and  all 
plans  for  the  development  and  control  of  war  industries  and  the 

§ redetermined  provision  of  the  necessary  personnel  therefor,  are 
efinitely  associated  with  the  obvious  requirements  of  a  specific  forc» 
of  definite  size  and  organization. 

As  with  an  organized  citizen  army,  the  minimum  number  of  sol- 
diers is  maintained  on  active  service  in  time  of  peace,  the  cost  of  an 
effective  war  establishment  xmdsr  such  a  system  is  iracessarily  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

As  all  of  our  great  wars  have  been  fought  in  the  main  by  citizen 
armies,  the  proposal  for  an  organized  citizen  army  in  time  of  peace 
is  merely  a  proposal  for  perfectinj^  a  traditional  national  institution 
to  meet  modem  requirements  which  no  longer  permit  extemporiza- 
tion after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

In  studying  the  three  plans  of  military  policy  before  the  Congress 
Uiat  I  have  referred  to,  J  consider  that  the  War  Department  bill 

{troposes  a  military  institution  first,  or  standing  army  type.  It  re- 
ies  essentially  on  a  large  regular  army  and  proposes  umversal  mil- 
itary training,  primarily  as  a  means  of  providing  men  to  fill  its 
lower  ranks  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  does  not  provide  for  an 
organized  citizen  army  and  does  not  provide  sufficient  training  to 
prepare  the  young  men  of  the  country  for  membership  in  such  a 
force.  Nor  does  it  provide  the  adequate  facilities  nor  the  or^niza- 
tion  essential  to  the  full  development  of  efficient  citizen  cheers.  In 
my  opinion  the  War  Department  bill  propt^es  incomplete  prepar- 
edness at  excessive  cost  and  under  forms  that  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  American  institution. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Palmer,  you  stated  at  the  outset  that  you  are 
connected  with  the  division  of  the  General  Staff  known  as  the  War 
Plans  Division? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  division  of  which  you  m«  a  member  frame 
the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  committee  and  which  is  known  as  the 
War  Department  bill,  H.  B.  82879 
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Col.  Palmer.  The  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff  had 
nothinf^  to  do  with  the  policy  underlying  that  bill.  It  performed  the 
purely  ministerial  duty  of  working  out  the  details  of  it 

The  Chaibman.  Your  branch  of  the  General  Staff  is  charged  with 
preparation  of  plans  for  national  defense,  is  it  not! 


The  Chairmak,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  branch  did  not 
prepare  the  War  Department  bill  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  Instructions  were  issued  as  to  the  proposed  size  of 
the  Army,  the  number  of  divisions  and  army  corps  that  were  to  be 
wganized  in  it,  and  the  War  Plans  Division  was  instracted  to  work 
out  the  details  and  m%pare  the  tables  of  organization. 

The  Chairman.  That  branch  of  the  General  Staff  has  been  trying 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  military  policy  for  the  United  States  for  a 
number  of  years  last  past,  has  it  not  ? 
Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  understood  from  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Ilaan 
that  during  the  last  year  that  branch  prepared  an  elaborate  system 
which  was  to  be  the  policy  of  this  Government  for  a  proper  military 
establishment.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Col.  Palmer.  Gen.  Haan  referred  to  a- study  known  as  "An  ideal 
military  policy  for  the  United  States,  all  things  considered."  But 
the  General  Staff  has  made  recommendations  on  this  subject  extend- 
ing considerably  further  back.  In  the  fall  of  1916  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Scott,  recommendetl  in  his  annual  report  universal  military 
training,  and  shortly  after  that  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee  of 
the  General  Staff  which  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  national 
military  policy  based  on  universal  military  training.  That  plan  was 
c<Hnpleted  just  before  the  war,  and  although  not  approved  by  the 
Secretarj^  of  War,  was  transmitted  to  Congress  and  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  March,  1917.  The  war  came  on  just  then 
and,  of  course.  tJie  entirely  different  problem  of  creating  a  war  army 
at  t>nce  came  up.  But  the  practical  plans  for  the  creation  of  that 
war  army  were  based  very  largely  on  that  study;  that  is,  it  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  plan  of  the  Naticnal  Army  and  outlined  the  general 
policy  under  which  the  selective  draft  was  organizecL 

The  Chairman.  That,  you  say,  was  in  March,  1917? 

Col.  Palhek.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  formally  declared  a  state  of  war  existed  in 
April,  1917? 
Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  About  a  month  later? 
Col.  Palmer,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairjian.  And  you  sav  the  organization  we  had  during  the 
war  was  predicated,  in  a  way.  on  the  study  that  you  had  made  which 
yon  had  delivered  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  "and  which  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Secord,  as  you  have  said  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  Not  entirely,  but  in  principle;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  country,  some  years  before  we  got  into  the 
war,  had  adopted  that  kind  of  a  plan  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
General  Staff,  we  would  have  been  much  better  able  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions at  the  time  we  got  into  the  war* 

Col.  Palmer.  If  there  had  been  enough  time  in  advance;  yes,  sir. 
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The  CHAiRBfAK.  And  after  all,  during  peace  time,  the  prorince  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  committees  on  military  affairs  of  the  two 
Houses  is  to  try  to  secure  suggestions  from  the  military  authorities 
to  place  the  country  in  a  position  to  defend  its  rights  in  case  war 
should  come  about? 

Col.  pAUfEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  Now,  at  the  present  time  we  are  led  to  beliere 
there  will  be  no  more  war  if  we  naye  a  league  of  nations.  I  do  nofe 
want  to  discuss  that  matter  with  you,  but  is  it  your  opinion,  as  a 
soldier  and  as  an  American,  that  all  war  has  ceased,  or  will  cease? 

Col.  Paluer.  I  do  not  think  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  yet.  I 
think  when  we  are  prepared  to  say  that,  the  correct  solution  will  bo 
not  to  have  any  Army  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime,  you  think  the  best  policy  for 
the  safety  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  people  is  to  be 
prepared  for  anv  possible  emergency? 

Col.  Pauver.  'iTes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmax.  Now,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  intent  of  the 
General  Staff  act  of  1903  relative  to  the  preparation  of  plans  for  na- 
tional defense? 

Col.  Palmer.  The  General  Staff  act  of  1903  provided  that  the 
General  Staff  should  prepare  plans  for  the  national  defense  and  for 
the  mobilization  of  the  land  forces.  In  my  opinion,  in  so  far  as  any 
plan  of  national  defense — and  of  course  the  fundamental  plan  foi^ 
the  organization  of  the  Army  is  a  part  of  the  plans  for  the  national 
defense — I  should  say  that  in  so  far  as  the  intelligent  action  of  Con- 
gress is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  such  a  plan  into  effect,  that  the 
plan  itself,  prepared  by  the  General  Staff,  necessarily  within  the  in- 
tent of  that  law,  should  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

Where  a  plan  of  national  defense  is  predicated  on  forces  or  meana 
that  C-ongress  has  already  provided,  then  I  do  not  think  Congress 
is  concerned  in  it;  but  when  the  plan  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
can  not  be  put  into  effect  without  the  action  of  Congress,  in  my 
opinion  the'  plan  of  that  scientific  agency  which  Congress  created 
\o  prepare  such  plans  should  be  pi-esented  to  Congress,  of  coUrSe 
with  such  nonconcurrence  or  adverse  comment  a.s  any  superior  or 
intei'vening  autliority  might  choose  to  make  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  act  of 
1903  to  empower  the  G^eral  Staff  of  the  Armv  to  take  charge,  of 
all  the  supply  and  administrative  bureaus  of  tne  Army  and  oper- 
ate them,  if  necessary? 

Col.  Palmer.  The  act  provided  specifically  that  the  chief  of  staff, 
who  is  the  senior  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  should  have 
supervisory  power.  It  did  not  give  that  power  to  the  General  Staff, 
but  it  authorized  the  Chief  of  Staff,  in  exercising  that  snpervisory 
power,  to  utilize  General  Staff  officers  as  his  assistants.  Tliat  office 
was  created  as  an  executive  agency,  and  not  as  an  operating  agency, 
in  my  opinion.  In  mj  opinion,  the  act  of  1903  created  two  entirely 
distinct  agencies,  so  far  as  the  War  Department  was  concemed*^a 
planning  agency,  the  General  Staff  itself,  and  an  executive  agency 
in  the  person  of  the  Cluef  of  Staff,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretarv  of  War.  ■; 

In  1912  there  was  a  situation  in  the  War  Department  which,  I 
think,  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  intent  of  the  original 
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General  Staff  lav.  When  Secretanr  Stimson  was  Secretary  of  War 
he  formed  a  committee  of  General  Staff  officers — was  a  member 
of  Uiat  committee — to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
land  forces  of  tlie  United  States.  That  plan  he  regarded  m  an  ex 
parte  view  of  the  General  Staff,  and  copies  of  that  plan  were  given 
f  to  all  the  bureau  chiefs  and  to  all  others  who  were  concerned,  and 
after  consideration  of  the  plan  by  them,  the  Secretary  of  War  held 
hearings,  in  which  he  decided  points  at  issue  between  the  General 
Staff  proposition  and  the  counter  propositions  of  the  various  bureau 
chiefs.  His  idea  was  something  like  this,  that  as  he  was  a  civilian 
Secretary  of  War,  he  was  not  an  expert  on  details  of  military  af- 
fairs, but  that  he  was  competent  to  exercise  a  judicial  function 
when  when  issues  were  joined  as  to  two  contrary  expert  views,  very 
much  as  a  judge  would  m  a  court.  In  that  way,  through  these  heiir- 
ings,  he  disposed  of  many  controversial  questions  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory manner. 

That  plan  was  published,  I  think,  by  the  War  Department.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  published  as  a  congressional  document,  but  his  idea 
was  that  it  might  furnish  a  basis  tor  developing  a  military  policy. 
It  contained  a  great  many  very  important  fundamental  principles 
of  military  policy,  prepared,  in  the  nrst  place,  by  the  General  Staff, 
and  then  amended  by  the  proper  civil  authority  where  such  amend- 
ment was  necessary, 

'  The  Craisman.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the 
War  Department  bill  because  during  the  war  the  Genera]  Staff  cre- 
ated new  bureaus  or  divisions,  and  not  only  created  them,  but  oper- 
ated them.  Do  you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  any  suggestions 
in  regard  to  those  provisions  of  the  bill? 

CoT.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  one  of  the  great  troubles 
with  the  General  Staff  question  is  that  a  great  many  people  outside 
of  the  Army  and  in  the  Army,  a^d  in  the  General  Staff  itself,  do  nob 
know  what  a  general  staff  is.  I  would  like  to  submit  some  statements 
on  that  question,  and  I  have,  I  believe,  a  specific  remedy  for  the  diffi- 
cnlty.  If  I  may,  however,  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  into  the 
general  militaiy  policy  first. 

The  Chairmak.  Very  well ;  you  may  proceed. 

Col.  Palmer.  The  otlfier  two  plans  referred  to — the  one  in  the  Sen- 
ate hearing.  Gen.  O'Ryan's  plan,  and  the  plan  contained  in  the 
Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  H.  R.  8068 — both  propose  a  military  system 
of  tlie  second  type ;  that  is,  one  predicated  on  training  the  young  men, 
of  the  country  for  membership  in  an  organized  citizen  army,  with  a 
minimum  Regular  Establishment  necessary  to  carry  that  policy  into 
effect.  My  opinion  is  that  that  is  a  sound  basis  of  a  military  policy 
for  the  United  States,  and  since  1916,  whenever  the  General  Staff 
ttT  any  considerable  group  of  General  Staff  officers  have  made  any 
recommendations  in  regard  to  what  the  military  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  be,  their  recommendations  have  been  along  that  general 
line. 

*  *  Both  those  propositions — the  Kahn-Chamberlain  proposition  and 
Gen.  O'Ryan's  proposition — are  highly  constructive.  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  citnen  soldiers  myself.  1  commanded  a  Na- 
tional Ghiard  brigade  in  the  fighting  north  of  Vei^un,  and  I  believe 
^ost  of  the  National  Oaard,  at  least  most  of  those  with  whom  I  havd 
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talked,  believe  in  the  same  proposition  of  a  national  citizen  anuy, 
but  they  are  doubtful  about  it,  because  of  a  question  of  just  how  it  is 
formed  and  just  what  their  relations  to  it  are  to  be.  That  has  never 
been  definitely  determined.  The  exact  detailed  organization  of  that 
citizen  army,  although  it  has  been  referred  to  in  the  hearings  before 
both  committees,  leaves  a  great  many  (iuestions  vague,  and  tnis  ques- 
tion in  particular.  What  should  be  the  relation  of  the  citizen  officer 
to  the  Regular  officer?  That  is  the  point  of  uncertainty;  that  is  the 
real  practical  question,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  speaking  of  the  citizen  army,  do  you  include 
the  National  Guard  as  a  part  of  the  citizen  army,  or  would  you 
merge  the  National  Guard  into  the  citizen  army  9 

Col.  PAL>tER.  My  idea  is  that  there  should  be  one  army,  sir,  and 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard,  the  officers  and  the  men  of 
the  National  Guard,  should  come  into  it  under  a  square  deal.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  they  want — one  citizen  army.  Where  it  is  well 
imderstoocl.  I  think  that  is  what  they  want. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  plan  would  obliterate  the  National  Guard 
now  provided  for  in  the  national-defense  act  ? 

Col.  Palmiir.  Yes,  sir;  it  would.  It  would  give  them,  in  my 
opinion,  a  status  that  is  very  much  more  what  they  would  really 
liJke  to  have.  I  think  the  officers  and  men  of  the  National  Guard 
have  done  one  of  the  very  greatest  public  services  to  this  country 
in  keeping  the  tradition  of  the  citizen  army  alive,  but  under  very 
serious  difficulties  and  handicaps  that  they  reco^ize.  Gen.  O'Ryan. 
who  is  a  National  Guard  officer,  proposes  this  citizen  army,  but 
proposes  it  fully  under  Federal  control,  and  under  that  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  authorizes  Congress  to  raise  and  support 
armies.  He  specificalljr  states  that  the  citizen  army,  even  though 
it  might  be  calleH  a  national  guard,  should  not  be  formed  under  the 
militia  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  which  prescribe  a  dual  function. 
And  the  reason  for  that  is  this:  If  you  should  ask  some  great  mili- 
tary leader  like  Marshal  Foch  or  Marshal  Joffre — if  you  should 
say  to  them,  "  I  will  authorize  you  to  organize  an  army,  and  you 
can  do  everything  you  want  to  with  it  except  to  train  it,  to  dis- 
cipline it,  and  to  select  or  appoint  its  officers,"  either  one  of  them 
would  necessarily  say,  "  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  efficient  war 
army  under  those  conditions,  because  the  very  things  you  havo 
excepted  are  the  absolutely  indispensable  things  necessary  to  make 
an  arm^  efficient." 

The  citizen  army  provides  the  best  place  for  the  National  Guard 
officers  and  men.  Thev  become  its  charter  members.  They  would 
then  have  only  the  single  function  of  national  defense,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  States  to  provide,  each  State  in  its  own 
way,  for  a  State  militia  or  a  State  constabulary,  whatever  it  chose 
to  have.  T  have  talked  recently  to  officers  of  my  brigade.  They 
said,  "If  we  are  going  to  have  the  old  militia  status,  or  a  vague 
reserve-officer  status,  we  are  through,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have 
an  organized  citizen  army,  where  we  are  to  have  a  square  deal,  we 
want  to  enter  it." 

Mr.  Greeke.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir.  I  won- 
dered if  with  one  of  two  suggestions  I  might  find  my  mind  is  alto- 
together  in  line  with  yours.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  thought 
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that  the  idea  of  the  dual  control  of  the  soldiers  of  £he  National 
Guard  by  the  State  authorities  with  which  it  originate,  and  the 
Federal  authorities  who,  under  another  clause  of  the  Constitution,  see 
6t  to  give  it  certain  discipline,  control,  inspection,  and  supervision, 
was  a  fallacy  from  start  to  finish ;  that  no  army  could  be  organized 
^  that  was  not  centralized  under  one  discipline  and  supreme  authority, 
and  that  a  large  part,  in  fact,  all  of  the  present  and  past  functions 
of  the  service  of  the  National  Guard  could  be  provided  for  in  the 
National  Guard  troops,  aldiough  ai^igned  to  territorial  organiza- 
tions and  mobilized  in  that  group,  so  far  as  their  peace-time 
uses  were  concerned,  all  enlisted  and  commissioned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  under  its  own  supreme  control  from  start  to  finish, 
80  that  these  people,  as  they  came  in  to  the  so-called  citizen  army 
which  you  suggest  would  come  in  as  a  distinct  pai-t  of  the  great 
military  establishment  of  the  country,  would  have  their  commis- 
sions from  the  same  source  from  which  the  professional  officer  gets 
his  commission,  and  come  right  along  into  the  service  of  the  country 
as  they  individually  qualified,  with  the  same  title  and  authority 
and  respect,  and  that  would  do  away  with  the  whole  proposition. 

Col.  Paluer.  I  think  so.  I  think  if  you  could  organize  a  citizen 
army  under  the  constitutional  power  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  to  bo  practically  unlimited, 
unrestricted — if  you  should  organize  an  army  of  that  kind  and  ^ive 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  National  Guard  a  square  deal  in  entering 
it,  they  would  all  want  to  enter  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  would  take  out  all  of  the  local  State  infliiences 
and  tlie  idea  of  getting  commissions  from  the  governor.  Thev  would 
be  simply  a  {>art  of  one  army  to  be  assigned  to  certain  spheres  of 
activity  m  it,  in  the  peace-time  establishment,  and  have  their  author- 
ity ana  their  responsibility  all  directed  to  Washington  and  get  all 
their  support  and  maintenance  from  there.  In  that  sense  they  would 
be  a  big  arm  of  the  proftssional  army,  so  far  as  their  practical 
purposes  were  concei'ned. 

Col.  Palmer.  It  would  be  just  one  army.  The  officers  of  the  citi* 
zen  army  would  earn  their  livings  in  their  various  pi-ofessions,  while 
1,  as  a  pi-ofessional  military  man,  would  earn  my  living  in  military 
business,  because  there  are  certain  things,  certain  continuous  duties 
in  the  Permanent  Establishment  that  I  would  be  performing  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Crago.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  expi-essing  any 
difference  of  opinion  with  you  regarding  the  citizen  army.  I  think 
that  would  bo  almost  the  same  pT&n  that  was  piesented  to  us  early 
in  1916,  whicli  was  known  as  the  Continental  Aniiy  plan,  proposed 
by  former  Secretary  Garrison. 

Col.  pAiiMEB.  It  would  be  very  different  from  that. 

Mr.  Cbago.  You  have  already  said,  and  I  agree  witli  yOu  thoroughly 
in  that,  that  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  National  Guard,  offi- 
cers and  men  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  under  great  difficul- 
a  ties,  have  really  kept  the  militaiT  spirit  alive  in  this  country.  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  that.  I  also  agree  that  the  plan  proposed 
here  is  really  an  ideal  one,  but  I  am  wondering  if  something  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  up  this  spirit  otlier  than  this  dual  idea  of  an  army. 
Ib  other  words,  the  States  take  particular  pride  in  the  organizations 
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known  as  the  National  Guard,  and  it  takes  a  little  of  that  same  prid« 
find  perhaps  of  that  desire  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  State 
and  the  men  wlio  are  close  to  the  administration  of  tiie  State  to  beep 
its  force  going.   In  other  words,  there  is  not  very  much  incentive 

to  keep  it  going  unless  you  have  something  of  that  kind  back  of  it, 
and  in  a  democracy  you  sometimes  have  to  yield  a  great  deal  of  effi- 
ciency at  times  in  order  to  keep  the  thing  democratized.  The  fear 
was  expressed  by  the  National  Guard  officers  a  few  years  ago,  when 
this  federalization  plan  was  proposed,  that  it  would  take  too  much 
away  from  the  governor  of  the  State  in  the  organization  and  the 
maintenance  of  uiis  body  of  soldiers.  I  am  wondering  whether  you 
have  anything  in  your  plan  that  would  make  its  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  different  localities  as  strong  as  the  appeal  which  the  State 
authorities  can  use  to  reach  them.  They  are  nearer  to  the  people, 
and  the  iJ'.ople  themselves  are  not  afraid  of  a  State  force  which 
they  consider  a  State  force,  and  they  are  somewhat  afraid  of  a 
national  or  Federal  force. 

Even  in  the  administration  of  our  draft  law  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  the  success  of  the  execution  of  that  law  in  most  of  the 
States  was  the  fact  that  they  kept  the  administration  of  it  right  at 
home.  Is  there  some  way  in  which  we  can  keep  the  local  pride 
going  and  nt  the  same  time  get  the  efficiency  that  would  naturally 
come  by  having  just  one  force,  one  army?  I  am  a  believer  in  just 
one  citizen  army. 

CoU  Palmer.  It  can  be  done,  sir.  That  general  principle  of  localiza- 
tion which  is  characterstic  of  the  National  Guard  should  be  char- 
dcteristic  of  this  new  force.  It  should  be  carried  even  further. 
In  putting  the  system  into  effect  you  would  have  a  problem  some- 
thing like  this:  I  think  of  my  own  county,  Sangamon  County,  111. 
Right  now,  after  this  war,  there  will  be  many  veterans  in  that 
county,  some  of  them  veterans  of  a  National  Guard  division  that 
was  formed  out  there;  some  of  the  veterans  of  that  division,  prior 
to  its  organization,  were  members  of  the  Fifth  Illinois  National 
Guard.  Some  of  them  were  members  of  a  National  Army  division, 
some  of  them  probably  enlisted  and  sened  in  the  Regular  Army, 
and  some  served  in  the  Marine  Corps.  So  that  we  have  within 
the  limits  of  that  county  now  war  veterans  of  half  a  dozen  different 
classes:  some  of  them  were  formerly  national  guardsmen,  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  were  not.  You  can  not  preserve  that  pro- 
miscuous condition  in  any  sound  military  organization.  The  solu- 
tion would  be  if  Sangamon  County  has  sufficient  population  to  gen- 
emte  an  Infantry  battalion  in  tliis  new  citizen  army  to  actually  forna 
it  there;  that  is,  have  a  United  States  Army  Infantry  regiment  be- 
longing to  the  citizen  army  localized  in  that  county.  Then  in  its 
initial  organization  all  of  the  veterans  of  all  classes  would  be  in- 
vited to  come  into  it  as  its  charter  members  and  with  fair  recog- 
nition of  the  rank  that  any  of  them  may  have  held  with  credit  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Mr.  Craoo.  I  see  that  plan  all  right,  but  you  are  losing  this  spirit 
ef  rivalrv  between  the  States  as  to  which  State  can  form  the  most 
efficient  National  Guard.  Under  the  old  National  Guard  system  I 
know  men  who  would  just  go  into  it  for  a  little  adventure  or  be- 
4%use  they  like  nomethin^  of  the  military  tone,  but  once  in  there 
with  tlie  ITnited  States  given  full  authority  to  train,  discinlino,  and 
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oi^ganize  that  force,  I  do  not  see  why  that  spirit  can  not  be  utilized 
to  get  men  into  the  service.  The  great  problem  of  the  National 
Guard  has  always  been  to  get  men.  I  approve  of  the  plan  the  Chief 
of  Staff  has  adopted  of  giving  certain  numbers  to  certain  divisions, 
such  as  giving  tne  New  York  division  the  number  27.  That  pi«: 
serves  the  traditions  of  that  division  in  the  late  war.  They  have 
given  the  Penn^lvania  division  the  nimiber  28^  the  Keystone  -di- 
vision, and  that  preserves  the  traditions  in  that  division.  The  whole 
Question  in  my  mind  in  this,  are  we  not  losing  something  by  entirely 
aiminating  the  participation  of  the  State  in  this  organization  t 

Col.  Fai^meb.  I  do  not  think  that  will  be  necessary.  One  of  the 
regiments  of  my  brigade  was  drawn  from  Maryland,  I  went  up  to 
Butimore  the  other  night  to  attend  its  first  annual  reunion  on  the 
anniversary  of  its  first  going  over  the  top.  The  colonel  of  that 
Raiment,  a  National  Guard  officer,  is  one  of  the  best  colonels  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  was  a  highly  efficient  colonel  during  the  period  of 
the  organization  and  training  of  that  regiment.  He  was  under  my 
observation  in  three  severe  fights,  where  we  made  successful  attacl^ 
with  heavy  losses,  and  he  was  a  splendid  colonel  under  that  tesU 
I  take  it  that  if  this  citizen  army  snould  be  formed  that  that  regi- 
ment there  in  Maryland  would  practically  be  formed  again  and  its 
charter  members  would  be  the  veteran  oMcers  and  men  who  fought 
in  it  during  the  war,  with  additional  officers  and  men  who  hap- 
pened to  serve  with  other  units  from  that  area,  and  this  colonel 
Would  naturally  be  its  first  colonel.  There  your  men  all  are  Mary- 
land  men.  There  are  a  great  many  local  questions,  of  course,  m 
regard  to  the  initial  organization  of  a  system  of  that  kind,. a  great 
many  purely  local  question'?.  In  my  opinion  they  ought  not  to  be 
handled  too  much  from  Washington.  It  would  be  a  |)roper  part 
of  the  plan  to  delegate  certain  things  to  the  local  authorities,  which 
you  could  do  under  the  constitutional  power  to  raise  armies.  But 
of  course,  the  principle  of  the  militia  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
was  just  the  other  way..  The  States  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment certain  things,  but  refused  to  delegate  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  very  things  necessary  in  order  to  form  an  efficient  mili- 
tary force. 

Mr.  Ckaoo.  In  other  words,  the  States  reserve  to  themselves  the 
various  things  essential  to  make  an  efficient  force  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  But  under  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  your  power  is  supreme.  You  can  delegate  to  the  State  or 
to  the  local  authorities,  or  whomsoever  you  please,  and  you  may  re- 
tain the  essential  powers  yourself. 

Mr.  Crago.  Do  you  have  in  concrete  form  this  plan  which  you 
can  submit  to  this  committee  for  consideration  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  have  not  got  the  proposition  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation, but  I  can  outline  the  detailed  plan  to  you. 

Mr.  Cbaoo.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  we  could  not  have  this 
plan  in  the  form  of  a  bill. 

The  Chairhax.  Will  you  kindly  outline  that  form  of  your  plan, 
in  answer  to  Col.  Crago's  question.  I  understand  that  you  have  not 
got  it  under  the  form  of  a  bill,  but  that  you  can  outline  just  what 
vour  own  idea  would  be  of  the  proper  form  of  a  Military  Estab- 
hshmwpt? 
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Col.  Palmer.  That  is,  a  precise  statement  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions that  Col.  Crago  has  raised.  That  is  what  I  have,  althou^ 
not  in  legislative  form. 

Mr.  Greene.  Will  you  take  up  in  your  statement,  Colonel,  the 
advantages  of  the  standardization  that  would  come  from  Federal 
control  of  the  citizen  army  as  opposed  to  the  ill-considered  and 
unlike  48  different  forms? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  The  main  feature  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  should  be  a  trained  citizen  army 
organized  territorially  in  divisions,  army  corps,  and  field  armies 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  immediats  mobilization  in  the  event 
of  emergency. 

In  the  initial  organization  of  this  force  its  charter  members  f-hould 
be  those  veterans  of  the  Great  War  who  elect  to  enter  a  unit  of  the 
citizen  army  whose  territorial  allocation  includes  their  place  of 
residence. 

This  force  should  be  perpetuated  by  universal  military  training. 
Every  young  man  should  undergo  military  training  for  not  less 
than  six  months,  and  after  such  training  he  should  enter  an  organi- 
zation of  the  citizen  army  and  should  be  a  member  tliereof  for  five 
yeai*s,  after  which  he  should  pass  to  the  unorganized  reserve  unless 
after  due  qualification  he  elects  further  service  in  the  citizen  army 
as  an  offirer  or  nonconnnissioned  officer.  The  organize<l  citizen  army 
{should  be  mobilized  for  inspection  and  team  training  for  a  short 
period  of  about  two  weeks  each  year. 

During  this  mobilization  period  maneuvers  and  terrain  exercises 
should  be  provided  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
mobilization  plans  and  the  capacity  of  conmianding  officers  and  staff 
officers.  Battalions  and  regiments  generally,  ana  in  populous  re- 
gions brigades,  can  be  concentrated  by  marching.  Corps  and  di- 
visional maneuvers  should  be  provided  from  time  to  time  when  ap- 
propriations permit  the  necessary  transportation.  When  and  wliere 
circuiui-tances  do  not  pemiit  the  concentration  of  large  imits,  the 
capacity  of  higher  commanders  and  staffs  can  be  effectively  tested 
by-  appropriate  terrain  exercises. 

All  private  soldiers  who  are  graduates  of  the  six  months'  train- 
ing system  sould  be  required  to  attend  at  least  two  annual  mobiliza- 
tions during  their  period  of  pres'.-ribed  membership  in  the  organized 
citizen  army.  Officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  should  be  re- 
quired to  attend  all  such  annual  mobilizations  except  when  excused 
by  competent  militan-  authority.  They  would  attend  for  training 
only,  not  for  service.  The  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
should  be  required  to  do  such  further  work  as  might  be  required  as 
a  qualification  for  promotion..  All  original  vacancies  in  commis- 
sioned and  noncommissioned  officer  grades  in  the  organized  citizen 
army  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  ^'cterans  of  the  war  in 
civil  life  and  by  detail  from  the  Regular  Army.  In  making  such 
initial  appointments  former  veterans  of  the  war,  whether  in  ttie 
National  Guard,  the  National  Army,  or  the  Reserve  Corps,  should 
be  eligible  to  appointment  in  any  grade  not  above  the  highest  grade 
held  by  them  with  credit  during  the  war  and  in  a  unit  of  their 
proper  arm  of  the  service  whose  territorial  allocation  includes  their 
place  of  residence.   Their  subsequent  promotion  dbould  be  after 
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sach  examination,  including  practice  tests  at  the  annual  mfuieuvers 
or  elsewhere,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President. 

The  annual  six  months'  training  course  should  be  conducted  by  a 
thoroughly  trained  corps  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
detailed  or  selected  from  the  Kegiilar  Army  and  supplemented  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  practicable  from  citizen  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  who  voluntarily  accept  active  service  for  such 
temporary  but  sufficient  periods  as  may  necessary. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  necessary  continuous  administration 
of  the  organized  citizen  army  in  the  intervals  between  annual  mobi- 
lization, each  unit  of  the  organized  citizen  armj^  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  small  skeleton  staff  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  detailed 
from  the  Regular  Army. 

For  example,  the  Maryland  colonel  I  have  mentioned  would  log- 
ically be  the  first  colonel  of  that  regiment.  He  should  be  provided 
with  a  small  clerical  stall,  perhaps  a  regimental  adjutant  and  a 
sergeant  major,  to  handle  the  necessary  routine  business.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  a  very  small  overhead.  That  regiment  would  mobi- 
lize at  a  strength  of  3,700,  but  the  office  establislunent  for  that— that 
is,  the  people  maintained  on  the  job  to  perform  the  clerical  func- 
tions— would  only  be  three  or  four  or  five  men. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  proposition.  Officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  citizen  army  should  be  eligible  for 
promotion  to  any  grade  for  which  they  are  able  to  qualify  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President  and  for  assignment  to 
any  duty  in  the  Militai^  Establiidunent  appropriate  to  their  rank, 
except  such  duties  in  time  of  peace  as  obviously  can  not  be  per- 
formed by  persons  not  continuously  on  active  service.  All  offices  in 
the  Military  Establishment  requiring  the  services  of  pei-sons  contin- 
uously on  active  duty  should  be  filled  by  detail  from  the  Regular 
Army  or  from  qualified  citizen  officers  and  men  who  voluntarily  ac- 
cept active  service  for  such  sufficient  continuous  peiiods  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations.  Officers  and  men  of  the  citizen  army 
while  on  active  duty  should  receive  tlie  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
pn)per  grades  in  the  Regular  Army. 

No  regular  or  citizen  officer  should  be  assigned  to  the  command 
of  any  tactical  unit  until  he  has  affirmatively  demonstrated  his  ca- 
pacity to  maneuver,  command,  and  administer  such  unit  under  such 
practical  test  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President. 

Regular  officers  assigned  to  duty  in  the  citizen  army  should  be 
assigned  in  their  actual  grades  or  in  temporaiT  advanced  grades  ap- 
propriate to  and  during  the  continuance  of  such  assignment.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  make  that  elaborate  promotion  scheme  for 
the  Regular  Army  at  all. 

In  time  of  war  all  officers  of  the  Military  Establishment  should  be 
pooled  and  assigned  either  in  command  of  troops  or  on  staff  duty 
according  to  their  tested  qualifications  and  in  grades  for  which  they 
have  been  or  may  be  tested  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
President. 

The  organized  citizen  army  should  include  an  organized  harbor 
defense  corps  at  full  war  strength,  with  ample  replacements  as  well 
as  a  territorial  field  army  organized  in  divisions,  corps,  and  fidd 
armies.  With  IC  training  centers  located  with  proper  reference  to 
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the  distribution  of  military  poDulation,  each  such  training  center 
should  generate  and  maintain  tne  personnel  for  an  army  corps  ot 
two  or  three  divisions.  The  commander  of  this  army  corps  pro- 
vided with  a  proper  staff  should  command  the  army  corps  and 
should  be  responsible  for  all  military  activities  withm  his  corps 
area.  In  the  initial  organization  of  each  army  corps  its  component 
units  should  be  given  Uie  designation  of  previously  existing  local 
military  units,  having  historic  records  in  former  wars,  in  so  far  as 
this  can  be  done  without  denting  the  primary  objects  of  correct 
fiiilitary  organization  and  the  localization  of  homogeneous  tactical 
units. 

Upon  mobilization  of  the  army  corps  in  war  the  corps  training 
center  will  continue  its  training  function  with  the  view  of  maintain- 
ing the  supply  of  trained  replacements.  If  the  period  of  member- 
ship in  the  organized  citiz^  army  be  fixed  at  five  years,  each  corps 
area  will  be  able  immediately  to  mobilize  a  complete  army  corps  at 
full  strength  and  to  fill  its  replacement  depots  with  trained  replace- 
ment and  will  have  suflScient  surplus  strength  in  trained  officers  and 
men  to  form  such  new  and  unforseen  organizations  as  any  particular 
military  situation  may  require  even  after  necessary  exemptions  for 
war  industries  have  been  determined.  The  corps  area  with  its  terri- 
torial units  and  its  training  center  thus  becomes  a  continuously 
functioning  machine  through  which,  if  necessary,  the  entire  man 
power  of  the  Nation  can  be  mobilized  promptly,  effectively,  and 
economically. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  Uiis  plan  of  itself  would  naturally 
carry  with  it  the  dividing  of  the  country  into  sections,  and  providing 
that  each  section  should  furnish  its  quota,  of  whatever  size,  of  the 
civilian  or  citizen  army  I  suppose  under  the  legislation? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 
-  Mr.  McKenzie.  How  would  you  propose  to  provide  tlie  various 
raiments  in  the  diffwent  sections  of  tlie  country,  by  voluntary  en- 
listment ? 

Col.  Palmer.  In  Uiis  citizen  army ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  wordsj  you  would  put  men  in  hy  com- 
pulsion ;  that  is,  you  would  first  tram  them  under  a  universal  military 
training  system  for  six  months  and  then  you  would  assign  them  to 
these  various  regiments  and  divisions  throughout  the  country ;  that 
js  your  plan? 

Col.  Palmer.  That  is  the  general  plan,  but  I  think  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  first  step  to  form  these  areas,  to  properly  dis- 
tribute the  units,  depends  upon  a  good  many  factors.  But  having 
done  that,  the  original  personnel  for  those  units  would  be  volunteers 
of  the  war,  the  National  Guard  and  other  people  who  elected  to  come 
into  it,  and  you  would  establish  at  tlie  start  your  officer  corps,  and 
your  noncommissioned  officer  corps  composed  of  war  veterans,  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis. 

Now,  then,  in  a  given  county,  for  example,  there  might  be  a  battal- 
ion of  infantnr.  A  young  man  of  that  county^  when  it  comM  time  for 
him  to  Uika  nis  compulsory  six  months'  training,  would  go  to  .the 
training  center  and  then  come  home  and  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
his  home  battalion.  There  would  be  only  one  of  tJiem  in  h^  locality ; 
it  would  be  right  in  his  home. 
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Under  that  plan  he  would  not  have  an^  compulsory  service  except 
in  the  event  of  war.  He  would  have  this  obligation  to  serve  in  the 
event  of  war,  and  he  would  attend  two  short  maneuver  periods  with 
his  unit,  that  training  being  essential.  The  training  he  got  in  the  first 
six  months  and  the  training  he  would  get  in  the  subsequent  period 
would  be  all  the  training  imposed  upon  him.  He  has  no  military 
obligation  under  that  plan;  that  is,  no  service  obligation,  except  in  a 
great  emergency,  when  Congress  specified  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  a  sense,  the  status  would  be  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  National  Guard,  under  those  plans? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  and  with  a  much  less  onerous  burden. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Suppose,  under  your  plan,  which  I  think  I  can  see 
before  me  in  my  imagination  as  a  very  well  arranged  one,  vou  would 
first  fix  the  size  and  then  lay  out  the  plan  of  the  number  oi  men  each 
State  would  furnish  for  this  army,  and  establish  your  training  center, 
and  then  you  would  call  on  the  veterans  of  this  war  to  volunteer  to 
make  up  the  various  regiments  and  divisions  of  the  Army? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  we  will  assume  that  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania they  would  volunteer  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  up  a  regiment, 
and  we  will  say  that  in  Illinois,  from  which  State  I  understand  you 
come,  and  from  which  State  I  have  the  honor  to  come,  we  will 
assume — ^which  is  a  very  violent  assumption — that  our  boys  would 
not  volunteer,  and  that  we  did  not  fill  out  our  regiment;  then  we 
would  not  have  the  organization.  Now,  going  a  step  further,  after 
that  4-year  j)eriod  had  gone  by  and  these  men  go  out,  and  we  had 
universal  training,  which  is  contemplated  in  all  these  bills,  then  we 
take  the  boys  that  we  have  and  train  them  for  six  months.  Do  you 
say,  under  your  plan,  that  you  would  take  in  all  those  men  because  we 
could  not  use  all  of  them,  and  we  would  designate  that  certain  num- 
bers of  the  boys  that  had  been  trained  should  be  put  into  these  or- 
ganizations to  fill  them  up  ?  In  other  words,  would  it  be,  in  a  sense, 
compulsory  service  in  a  citizen  army!  Does  your  plan  involve  that? 
That  is  a  very  inmortant  question. 

Col.  Palmer.  In  the  fii-st  place,  what  you  say  is  true.  When  we 
first  start,  we  will  have,  say,  a  division  in  Pennsylvania,  and  another 
one  in  Illinois,  it  is  possible  that  the  one  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  more 
nearly  full  than  the  one  in  Illinois;  that  is,  there  may  be  a  greater 
percentage  of  Pennsylvania  veterans  come  into  this  organization  at 
the  start. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  use  those  two  States  because  they  are  both  very 
strong  National  Guard  States.  I  simply  used  them  for  purposes  of 
illustration. 

Col.  Palmer.  It  is  quite  likely  in  that  initial  organization  of  the 
citizen  anny  that  its  personnel  will  not  be  complete  at  the  start.  But 
in  the  beginning  it  will  have  ite  officer  corps  and  its  noncommissioned 
officer  corps  and  a  certain  number  of  privates,  but  it  will  be  incom- 
plete. The  next  year  you  start  your  universal  training,  and  after  that 
training,  each  one  of  these  units,  when  the  boys  come  home  and  go 
into  their  home  organizations  would  fill  up.  A  good  many  of  those 
original  vacancies  would  be  filled,  and  by  tJie  end  of  two  or  three 
years  they  will  all  be  filled. 
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The  CiiAiHMAX.  Will  that  lie  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  trained 

boys  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  The  point  will  be  this,  that  the  young  man 
has  universal  training,  and  he  is  actually  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion for  the  three  or  four  yeai*s  you  prescribe.  That  is  not  voluntary 
under  the  ideal  plan.  But  there  is  no  compulsory  attendance,  except 
to  train. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  As  ii  matter  of  fact,  viewing  it  from*  a  miUtary 
standpoint,  there  is  no  question  but  what  your  plan  is  the  ideal  one, 
if  we  ai-e  looking  at  it  purely  from  the  military  standpoint.  But  the 
question  that  confronts  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  whether 
tne  American  people  are  ready  at  this  time  to  have  any  kind  of  com- 
pulsory service  in  time  of  peace.  They  might  submit  to  compulsory 
training  for  six  months  and  let  the  boys  go  to  a  training  camp;  but 
the  question  confronting  us,  so  far  as  your  plan  is  concerned,  is 
wliether  the  American  people  are  ready  for  that  system. 

Col.  Faluer.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  attendance  tliat 
it  requii-es  of  any  man  under  this  plan  in  time  of  peace  is  attendance 
for  traininjp;. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  But  he  would  be  subject  to  call? 

Col.  Palmer.  He  would  be  subject  to  call — yes,  sir — in  the  event  of 
war,  if  you  call  him  out. 

Tlie  CuAiitMAN.  In  the  event  of  war! 

Col.  pAi.siEit.  Ves.  sir. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  But  not  in  peace  time? 

Col.  Pai^her.  Only  for  training  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Greene.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  your  idea  clearly  in  mind.  After 
the  preliminary  six  months'  training,  which  amounts  to  individual 
discipline  and  establishment  as  a  soldier,  he  goes  back  into  what 
might  be  termed  a  standing  ti-aining  cadre,  wliich  stays  there  for 
training  purposes  only,  and  preserves  its  form  of  militar}'  organiza- 
tion that  could  be  called  out  if  the  emergency  of  war  comes,  because 
he  would  be  calleil  out  in  war,  whether  he  belonged  to  one  or  not? 

Col.  pALsiKR.  What  you  do  under  that  plan  is  actually  to  form 
in  time  of  peace — it  d(H's  not  cost  any  more — to  actually  form  in  time 
of  peace  the  Army  you  propose  to  use  in  time  of  war,  so  that  this 
young  man,  during  the  three  or  four  yeai-s  when  he  would  be  obli- 
gatetl  to  attend  war  anyway,  knows  the  particular  place  in  the  par- 
ticular unit  which  he  is  to  occupy.  Vou  practically  say  to  him  at 
the  end  of  these  six  months,  *'  If  you  are  content  merely  to  be  a  pri- 
vate if  war  comes,  you  arc  through,  and  we  will  not  expect  any  more 
of  you  than  the  attending  of  two  of  the  annual  maneiivers  of  your 
company." 

Mr.  (iiiEEXE.  They  arc  supposed  to  have  had  the  first  training? 

Col.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir.  But  we  say  if  you  a^ire  to  be  a  commis- 
sioned or  a  noncommissioned  officer,  then  you  will  have  to  do  such 
additional  work  as  may  l)e  necessary,  because  this  is  a  system  based 
on  merit,  and  you  can  go  as  high  as  you  want  to  if  you  take  the 
necessaiT  time  for  it. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  That  is  really  the  Swiss  system,  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

Mr.  Craoo.  You  would  have  no  training  between  the  annual  en- 
campments; in  other  words,  you  would  have  no  armory  training! 
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Col.  Palsier.  It  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  because  the  indi- 
vidual training  would  be  complete.- 

Mr.  Hull.  Your  idea  of  preparation  is  that  if  a  nation  is  pre- 
pared in  man  power  it  is  fairly  well  prepared  to  fight? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fundamental  thine. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  had  some  experience  on  the  other  side? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  we  had  something  like  2,000,000  men  over  there? 
Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Huii.  Could  we  have  fought  the  war  without  the  assistance  of 
our  Allies,  in  so  far  as  supplies  were  concerned? 

Col.  PALBOJt.Well,  we  did  not  actually  take  part  in  the  war  for 
pretty  nearly  a  year  after  we  came  in. 

Mr.  Hi  ll.  When  we  took  part  we  did  not  have  supplies,  did  we? 

Col.  Palmeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HrLL.  Then  we  do  have  to  have  supplies? 

Col.  Palmer.  The  citizen  army  is  the  best  answer  to  that  question, 
because  that  army  exists  all  the  time  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  you 
gentlemen  know  the  question  of  supply  is  purely  a  question  of  sup- 
plying the  organizations. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  Yes;  and  the  General  Staff  knows  that  to-day,  and  yet 
in  all  the  bills  they  bring  before  us  they  have  not  tried  to'  solve  the 
supply  problem,  have  they? 

Col.  Palmer.  Except  in  providing  certain  departments,  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have. 

The  Chairmax.  Of  course,  in  these  bills,  Colonel,  you  understand 
we  have  to  formulate  legislation  which  will  provide  the  size  of  the 
Army  and  the  various  divisions  of  the  Army.  Then  having  deter- 
mined that,  the  War  Department  sends  to  us  estimates  and  asks  for 
appropriations  to  supply  that  sized  Army.  They  frequently  have 
asked  lor  money  for  reserve  supplies,  but  they  have  not  gotten  it  very 
often. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  point  1  want  to  make  plain  is  this:  I  think  it  is 
quite  essential,  and  I  think  if  we  can  impress  that  on  the  General 
^taff  we  will  have  accomplished  something  in  the  way  of  prepared- 
ness; I  think  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  supplies  are  60  per  cent 
of  the  Army,  and  in  studying  war  plans  that  the  General  Staff  does 
not  give  that  the  consideration  they  should.  They  never  have  in 
the  past  and  they  are  not  doing  it  to-day. 

Col.  Pauier.  Well,  sir,  I  can  g^ive  you  some  reasons  for  that,  or 
throw  some  light  on  that. 

Mr.  Htrti.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  have. 

Col.  Palmer.  The  difficulty  you  mentioned  would  l>e  met  if  you 
provide  an  organized  citizen  army,  beciiuse  its  subdivisions  woidd 
be  specific.  I  liave  been  in  tlie  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff  for  some  time  since  the  war,  and  I  was  on  a  similar  agency 
Imown  as  the  war  plans  committee  before  the  war,  and  we  tried  to 
jtrepare  plans  of  national  defense.  Those  plans  were  simply  ropes 
of  sand  i)ecause  we  did  not  know  what  kind  of  an  army  we  were 
going  to  have.  We  did  not  even  know  the  probable  legal  constitu- 
tion of  the  army.  AVe  did  not  know  whether  it  was  going  to  be  a 
national-gtuird  army  or  a  volunteer  army;  we  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  We  had  actually,  in  preparing  a  plan  for  national 
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defense,  to  have  members  of  the  committee  draw  and  prepare  a 
draft  of  legislation  that  might  Ije  submitted  to  Congress  after  an 
emergency  came.  There  was  no  basis  for  any  plan  at  all.  We  had 
no  military  policy_  or  system.  What  you  say  is  quite  true,  that 
tJiere  was  no  speciBc  organization  for  the  solution  of  the  supply 
problem,  and  the  General  Staff  was  not  given  any  specific  mission 
with  reference  to  it,  and  perhaps,  to  a  large  extent,  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  General  Staff.  But  it  had  not  been  organized  that 
way  before  the  war.  There  has  been  some  very  serious  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  supply  departments  and  bureaus  chiefs  to  any 


tempted  in  many  cases  in  the  past  before  the  war  was  along  the 
wrong  lines,  but  there  was  opposition  to  it  in  almost  any  direction. 
In  other  words,  we  did  not  have  the  General  Staff  organized  before 
the  war  to  meet  this  problem,  and  I  can  tell  the  reason,  and  expect 
to,  in  connection  with  some  other  things,  but  it  is  a  rather  compli- 
cated question.  The  point,  I  believe,  is  this.  If  the  General  Staff^ 
had  been  organized  before  the  war  as  it  is  substantially-  now  and 
as  Gen.  Pershing  was  forced  to  organize  it  over  there  m  order  to 
meet  that  problem  so  that  one  group  of  general-staff  officers  were 
working  on  the  proposition  of  military  plans  and  another  group 
was  specifically  assigned  to  study  the  supply  problem — ^if  that  had 
been  started  in  1903  when  the  ijreneral  Staff  was  organized,  then 
1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  military  establishment  we 
actually  had  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war  would  have  functioned  on 
the  solution  of  that  problem  Avithout  and  difficulty. 

Mr.  Htll.  That  is  the  very  point  T  am  trying  to  impress,  that 
the  General  Staff  itself  never  gave  proper  consideration  to  the  matter 
of  supplies.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  supply  system  of  an  army  is  the 
foundation  of  an  army.  It  goes  before  tfie  question  of  man  power, 
because  you  can  not  get  supplies  as  quickly  in  case  of  war  as  you  can 
get  your  man  power. 

Col.  Paljier.  You  can  supply  the  bulk  of  your  supplies  before  you 
can  train  your  men. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  you  did  not  in  the  recent  war,  and  yet  the  attention 
of  the  General  Staff  was  called  to  that.  I  was  on  this  committee  and 
I  tried  to  c^M  their  attention  to  it.  I  was  a  new  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  could  not  even  get  them  to  look  at  the  situation.  Wo 
gave  them  money  before  the  war  and  they  never  spent  any  of  it,  in 
several  places.  The  arsenals  of  this  country  were  standing  practi- 
cally idle  when  we  declared  war. 

Col.  Palmer.  Now,  sir,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  our  national  mili- 
tary organization  by  the  use  of  a  little  diagram  I  have  here.  We 
have  always  had  the  conception  in  this  covmtry  that  our  war  army 
was  to  be  a  citizen  army  and  that  one  function  of  the  Regular  Army 
would  be  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  it.  The  conception  of  the  citizen 
army  as  shown  by  that  diagram  was  absolutely  vague.  Nobody  knew 
what  it  was  going  to  be.  So  that  you  had  no  measure  for  the  precise 
dimensions  of  any  of  its  parts. 

Some  place  along  here  in  this  vague  diagram  is  the  war  contingent 
of  Engineers,  and  neither  the  Chief  of  Engineers  nor  anybody  else 
can  predict  what  it  is  going  to  be,  because  the  whole  system  is  vague. 
Therafore,  the  Chief  of  Encineers  has  no  basis  on  which  to  compute 


supervision  that  had  been  at- 
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the  Engineer  requirements  in  time  of  peace.  If  you  replace  this 
chaotic  thing  by  a  definitely  organized  citizen  army,  then  the  En- 
gineer contingent  in  it  is  fixed  and  you  can  work  back  to  the  peace 
overhead  for  that  precisely  as  you  can  figure  out  the  length  of  a 
bridge. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  all  right,  but  where  is  your  plan  for  some 
system  of  supplies  in  the  Army  to-day?  We  hear  it  said,  and  you 
mentioned,  that  the  different  bureaus  are  all  jealous  of  their  own 
prerogatives,  of  their  own  rights,  and  they  all  want  to  produce  sup- 

{)Iies.  There  ought  to  be  somebody  in  this  country  with  enough 
)rains  to  get  up  a  supply  system  that  will  function.  I  do  not  refer 
to  any  particular  method  or  way  of  doing  it.  I  have  my  own  ideas 
as  to  how  it  can  be  done.  It  might  be  done  in  one  way,  and  I  am 
asking  you  whether  you  think  this  system  would  work.  It  would  be 
a  one-maji-power  proposition.  At  the  present  time  you  can  not  sa^ 
that  they  are  functioning  properly,  any  of  them.  How  would  it 
do  to  make  a  minister  of  supplies,  a  first  assistant  secretary  of  war, 
and  place  the  responsibility  on  one  man  to  see  that  all  branches  of 
the  Army  function  in  regard  to  supplies  for  the  Army? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  there  could  be  a  better  solution  of  it,  sir, 
in  a  properly  organized  General  Staf!,  and  if  I  may,  I  would  rather 
take  the  question  up  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  General 
Staff,  because  that  is  where  it  comes  in. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  have  you  do,  and  you 
can,  if  you  will,  put  in  the  record  some  plan  so  that  this  committee 
would  have  something  concrete  before  it  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
the  entire  supply  of  the  Army.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 
T  have  no  pride  of  opinion  as  to  how  to  do  it,  because  I  do  not  know 
myself.  Bwt  I  do  know  that  so  far  we  have  not  solved  that  problem, 
and  the  General  Staff,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  tried  to  solve — or 
at  least  has  not  been  successfxd  in  solving  it — and  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  things  they  ought  to  solve  first 
before  tliey  try  to  determine  how  to  get  the  man  power. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  that  the  proper  or^nization  of  the  General 
Staff,  if  it  is  properly  understood  by  the  General  Staff  and  by  the 
bureau  chiefs,  would  enable  that  problem  to  be  worked  out  auto- 
matically. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  important  part  of  it,  the  functioning 
of  the  bureau  chiefs. 

I  imagine  that  one  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Hull  has  in  mind  is  that 
this  committee  in  the  past  has  appropriated  money  for  the  manu- 
facture of  jigs,  tools,  dies,  gauges,  and  so  forth,  not  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  small  arms,  but  for  anununition.  I  think  in  one 
bill  we  appropriated  something  like  $600,000,  and  I  believe  the  bureau 
chief  who  was  supposed  to  get  those  things  ready  for  use  in  case 
of  war  never  used  the  appropriation.  But  after  allj  do  you  not 
believe  that  it  is  important,  before  you  can  do  those  things,  to  know 
the  size  of  the  Army? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  tlie  matter  can  be  answered  in  this  way. 
You  have  just  made  an  immense  expendiutre  for  the  conduct  of  a 
war,  and  as  a  result  of  this  you  produce  and  put  back  into  the 
counti^  a  lot  of  men  who  have  had  training  in  the  war.  And  even 
with  the  many  sliortcomings  that  have  been  referred  to,  such  as 
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have  been  described,  there  has  actually  been  produced  a  great  deal 
of  equipment  and  supplies.  Xow  then,  the  question  of  this  citizen 
amiy,  in  iny  opinion,  is  simply  this.  If  you  provide  an  organized 
citizen  ^rmy  and  allocate  that  equipment  to  them  and  take  the  vet- 
erans of  this  war  and  connect  them  with  that  organization,  you 
perpetuate  that  proposition  and  you  make  it  last,  so  that  100  years 
from  now  the  outlay  for  the  same  force  and  the  outlay  you  liave 
made  in  this  wai"  becomes  a  permanent  investment.  When  you 
come  to  the  supply  question,  or  any  other  question,  and  go  into  tire 
matter  of  cost  with  regard  to  it,  it  is  a  question  of  an  estimate  for 
a  specific  thing,  and  not  for  a  jigment  of  the  imagination,  as  it  was 
before  the  war. 

Mr.  Huix.  I  hope  I  can  make  myself  plain  on  this  matter.  Your 
whole  proposition  is  predicated  on  the  fact  t^at  you  must  know 
what  you  are  going  to  have.  I  do  not  know  what  this  Congress  is 
going  to  do  in  regard  to  universal  military  training.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  man  who  knows,  but  I  do  believe  you  can  make  your 
preparation  alon^  the  line  of  supplies  if  you  will  formulate  a  proper 
plan  that  will  aid  in  its  pieparatiim,  whether  you  have  universal 
militarv  training  or  not. 

Col.  ^ALMEB.  It  should  be  done:  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hull.  Tliat  is  tlie  point  I  want  to  make  clear  to  the  (jeneral 
Staff;  that  is,  if  you  can  not  get  what  you  want,  take  what  you  can 
g?t  and  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  can  say  it  is  being  done;  the  problem  is  being 
studied,  and  I  think  you  will  hear  conclusions  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  XTnder  section  V20  of  the  national- defense  act  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  conmiandeer  factories  and  turn  out 
Government  supplies  in  case  of  emergency.  Do  you  know  wliether 
any  census  is  biemg  taken  of  the  various  manufacturing  and  indus- 
trial plants  with  a  view  of  convening  them  into  factories  that  can 
turn  out  war  material  at  the  shortest  possible  notice?  Is  anything 
being  done  in  that  direction  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  being  done  bv  the  bureau 
chiefs  concerned.  And  it  is  no  doubt  being  done  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  division  of  the  General  Staif  which  is  concerned  with  sup- 
plies. I  belong  to  another  division,  to  the  war  plans  division,  and 
we  are  conromed  with  the  question  of  being  sure  of  the  supplies:  we 
are  not  concerned  with  the  details  of  getting  them. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  it  is  the  details  of  getting  them  that  makes  you 
sure  of  the  supplies? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes;  and  we  have  competent  agencies  at  work  now, 
which  we  did  not  have  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Colonel,  you  imderstand  that  the  National  Guard 
as  formerly  organized  was  a  State  force  for  the  enforcmnent  of  State 
laws,  and  the  moment  it -becomes  a  Federal  force  it  ceases  to  be  a 
State  force  for  the  enforcement  of  Uie  State  laws.  Does  not  this  plan 
very  seriously  affect  the  State  having  a  plan  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  State  laws? 

Col.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  tliink  not.  Under  the  old  plan  

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  ask,  before  we  go  into 
that,  whether  under  this  plan,  if  you  call  in  these  forces  every  year, 
you  would  not  have  about  3,000,000  men  at  least  under  arms  every 
year? 
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Col.  Palmer.  No.  sir. 

Ml'.  Harrison-,  lou  would  Imve  700,000  trained  every  year? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairuan.  About  600,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Tn  four  yeare  those  trained  men  would  amount  to 
^  about  two  million  and  a  half,  or  a  little  over  that  if  you  have  700,000 
each  year  and  you  call  them  all  out  for  training.  So  that  at  the  end 
of  four  years  you  would  have  pretty  nearly  3,000,000  men. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  probably  did  not  make  my  statement  in  reference 
to  that  clear  enough.  There  would  not  be  that  many  for  this  reason. 
When  a  man  gets  through  at  the  ti'aining  camp  he  goes  back  home 
and  becomes  a  member,  we  will  say,  of  his  local  battalion. 

Mr.  Harrison'.  And  that  is  called  out  for  two  weeks  each  year? 

Col.-  Palmer.  That  is,  the  local  battalion  is  called  out,  but  the 
young  man  is  required  to  come  out  only  twice.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  organization  for  four  or  five  years,  but  he  is  only  required  to 
attend  two  of  these  annual  tests  or  mobilizations. 

l\^len  they  enroll,  Judge  Harrison,  there  are  four  classes  in  the 
organized  reserve,  but  only  two  classes  would  be  required  to  attend 
each  year.  That  is  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  have  maneuvers  and 
drills  for  the  team.  I  think  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
through  that  that  you  really  have  the  machinery  for  testing  and  pro- 
moting the  citizen  officers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  they  all  come  out  as  they  are  called  we  would 
have  about  3,000,000  men  under  arms  each  year,  or  pretty  nearly 
tliat  number,  because  you  would  have  over  <i00,000  in  training  eacli 
year. 

Col.  Palmer.  If  you  had  only  two  classes  you  would  only  have 
1,200,000  out  for  the  two  weeks'  period,  plus  officei-s  and  noncom- 
missioned officers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  call  out  these  men 
that  are  to  be  trained  for  two  weeks  training? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  but  each  one  would  be  called  only  twice. 
He  is  going  to  be  in  the  organization  for  four  years,  but  during  the 
four  years  each  one  of  tliem  only  has  to  come  out  twice.  That  will 
give  sufficient  numbers  to  accomplish  the  team  training,  so  only 
half  of  them  come  out. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  vou  would  have  only  about  2,000,000,  he- 
cause  you  would  have  1*400,000  of  the  old  ones  and  GOO.OOO  of  the 
new  ones? 

Col.  Palmer.  Not  at  the  same  time.  During  the  summer  you 
would  have  600,000  under  training. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  would  be  1,400,000  in  your  organized  bat- 
talions? 

Col.  Palmer.  Not  at  the  same  time,  Judge.  They  would  come  out 
in  October,  and  the  training  of  the  other  men  would  end  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  you  would  have  your  Regular  Army  be- 
'      sides  that? 

Col.  Palmer.  A  very  small  Be^lar  Army;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  been  thmking  of  the  plan  you  presented. 
It  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  really  grasped  it.  Really,  this 
organization  and  the  National  Guard  are  paper  organizations,  are 
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they  not,  in  this  way,  that  they  hare  no  meetings  for  drill  purposes, 
except  for  the  two  weeks  that  they  are  called  out? 
Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  all  other  times  it  is  just  merely  more  or  less 
a  register  where  the  men  must  report  in  case  of  war. 
Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  To  the  officers  of  their  command. 

Ool.  Palmer.  £xcept  that  the  captains  and  lieutenants  would  be 
right  in  the  same  community  and  would  actually  know. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  would  you  select  the  committees?  That  is 
one  thing.  Would  it  be  open  to  any  community  to  form  one  of  these 
organizations?  You  divide  them  up  into  communities,  I  under- 
stand. 

Col.  Palmer.  The  thing  you  would  (lo  first,  sir.  would  be  this: 
If  you  decide  that  you  are  going  to  have,  we  will  say,  16  Army 
corps  in  this  army,  you  would  first  have  to  consider  that  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  troops  that  can  be  distributed  uniformly  over  the 
whole  country  and  certain  others  that  can  not.  For  example,  take 
the  Coast  Artillery.  All  of  the  Coast  Artillery  would  properly 
be  concentrated  near  the  cities  where  the  coast  forts  are— that  is, 
the  citizen  coast  artillery  soldiers  to  man  the  forts  of  New  York 
Harbor  would  be  trained  there,  and  would  live  in  Brooklyn  and 
New  York,  where  they  could  be  mobilized  quickly. 

That  is  a  kind  of  troops  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  is 
localized.  There  would  probably  be  certain  other  kinds  of  troops, 
perha^  some  of  the  highly  specialized  signal  imits,  that  would 
naturally  be  localized  in  places  like  Schenectady,  where  there  are 
great  electrical  industries.  That  is,  the  men  who  were  going  to  per- 
form an  electrical  function  in  war  would  naturally  be  men  who 
were  in  that  industry  in  peace,  and  there  would  be  certain  other 
units  that  would  be  fixed  more  or  less  by  the  distribution  of  certain 
industries.  You  would  take  your  map  of  the  United  States,  and 
you  would  deduct  from  the  total  militanr  population  those  special 
units  con&ied  to  particular  localities,  and  then  you  would  have  left 
the  ronainder  which  you  could  distribute  over  these  16  Army  corps 
areas.  The  idea  would  be  that  each  one  of  these  areas  would  contain 
about  a  sixteenth  of  the  remaining  military  population.  Then  you 
would  divide  the  corps  area  into  division  areas,  and  into  regimental 
areas,  and  carry  the  localization  just  as  far  as  you  could  in  practice. 
Now,  then,  on  that  distribution,  we  will  say  that  the  population 
of  a  certain  county  was  just  about  equivalent  to  the  population  re- 
quired to  generate  a  battalion  of  infantir  in  this  citizen  army. 
That  county  would  then  become  the  area  lor  that  battalion  of  in- 
fantry. Then  the  next  step  would  be  to  invite  all  the  infantry  vet- 
erans of  the  war  and  former  national  guard  men  in  that  county  to 
join  that  battalion.  That  would  be  purel;v  a  voluntary  thing.  So 
that  even  before  you  had  begun  your  training  at  all  you  would  have 
established  all  over  the  country  a  very  high  degree  of  organization 
of  resources  that  you  already  have,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
war  you  would  at  least  have  definite  areas  in  which  you  would  pro- 
pose to  raise  particular  units,  each  with  its  officer  corps  already  es- 
tablished. 

Now,  then,  when  we  begin  the  training  system,  all  of  the  young 
men  of  that  coimtv  who  were  trained  for  infantrv  would  CQme.b?Lck 
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and  would  be  assigned  to  companies  in  the  infantry  battalion,  in 
their  own  region.  That  would  be  very  much  like  the  old  national 
guard. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  say,  it  is  purely  a  paper  organization. 

Col.  Palmer.  It  is;  yes,  sir.  It  is  purely  paper.  It  is  more  like 
'i  this,  sir.  It  is  nn  army  that  can  mobilize  extremely  quickly,  but  it 
is  actually  alive  for  only  two  weeks  each  year.  Then  it  is  actually  in 
being.  All  of  its  membei*s  are  in  civil  life,  engaged  in  their  civil 
avocations,  except  during  those  two  weeks.  Only  those  people  would 
be  in  it  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  who  have  ambition  to  be 
officei-M,  and  they  would  voluntarily  remain  in  it  in  order  to  qualify 
for  promotion.  I  think  the  main  point  of  it,  sir,  is  this.  If  you  have 
universal  training  and  do  not  have  an  organized  citizen  army,  then 
you  have  to  consider — unless  you  have  no  organization  at  all — you 
liave  got  to  take  your  choice  between  one  of  two  things.  You  have 
either  to  )>repare  to  absorb  that  trained  personnel  into  a  standing 
regular  army  by  expansion,  or  you  have  to  organize  a  citizen  army 
in  time  of  peace.  I  think  that  the  actual  organization  of  the  citizen 
army  is  the  most  popular  feature  of  it,  because  it  is  through  this 
organization  that  you  create  the  machinery  for  advancing  and  pro- 
moting the  citizen  officers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  voluntary  only,  though,  in  its  inception? 

Col.  Palmer.  So  far  as  those  officers  are  concerned;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  mean,  in  the  inception  you  would  take  the  vet- 
erans of  the  war? 

Col.  Palmer.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  after  that  it  is  compulsory  military  service. 
After  they  pass  out,  in  other  words,  you  have  no  room  for  volunteers 
there.  After  the  veterans  have  passed  away,  I  mean,  after  they  drop 
Aut  of  this  organization,  then  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  this  com- 
pulsory military  service. 

Col.  Palmer.  Not  entirely,  sir.  Tinder  the  proposition,  as  I  have 
stated  it,  the  young  man  can  come  back  to  his  home  town,  and  he 
would  be  a  part  of  this  local  unit,  we  will  say.  for  four  years.  Now, 
in  the  event  of  war  during  that  time,  if  Congress  decides  to  mobilize 
the  Army,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  out  with  that  unit,  if  that  war  occurs 
within  those  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  passes  out,  and 
even  during  that  time  there  is  no  service  required  of  him  except  at- 
tendance at  two  of  these  annual  maneuvei*s,  purely  for  purposes  of 
training.  Now,  the  people  who  remain  in,  and  the  only  people  who 
remain  in,  under  that  system  are  volunteers,  because  you  practically 
say  to  this  young  man,  "  If  you  are  content  to  be  a  pri\^te.  when  war 
comes,  you  have  this  four  veurs'  obligation,  and  then  you  are 
through,  but  if  you  aspire  to  ne  an  officer,  you  must  make  yourself 
efficient,  you  must  qualify,  and  of  course,  under  those  circumstances, 
you  will  have  to  remain  in  the  denization  longer. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  to  that  extent  it  is  vohmtai?,  for  all  those 
who  desire  to  stay  in,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  compulsory  miliary  fea- 
'    ture  that  furnishes  the  personnel. 

Col.  Paimer.  Yes.  sir;  compulsorj'  attendance,  in  time  of  peace, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  training. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  it  is  a  p.n>er  organization  during 
peace  except  for  thope  training  periods.  Does  that  provide  for  the 
air  service  and  the  Artillery  service  and  the  Qual-^ejrm^atg^^^^lOTp^ 
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Col.  Palmer.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  These  people  can  be  trained,  can  they  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  Each  division  should  be  complete,  with  every  com- 
ponent that  it  has. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  are  they  selected  for  that  very  special  train- 
ing? ^ 

Col.  Palmer.  I  should  say  it  would  work  in  practice  something 
like  this,  sir.  On  the  initial  organization  of  one  of  these  divisions 
you  would  probably  distribute  the  Infantry  iiiore  or  less  uniformly, 
and  when  you  come  to  special  units  like  the  Air  Service  or  Signal 
Corps,  they  are  so  small  in  number  that  you  could  not  spivad  tuem 
over  the  whole  area,  and  you  would  probably  locate  them  near  towns. 
Take  the  signal  battalion,  for  example,  with  the  division.  The  sig- 
nal battalion  would  contjiin,  as  far  as  practicable,  men  who  had  been 
veterans  in  the  Signal  Corps  during  the  war.  It  would  be  to  their 
interest  to  look  out  for  the  recruitment  of  that  unit,  and  from  that 
community  they  would  help  select  young  men  of  special  aptitude  for 
that  service,  so  that  when  they  went  into  the  training  center  they 
would  be  trained  in  a  signal  training  unit.  In  a  great  many  cases  of 
that  kind  the  purely  military  training  would  have  a  very  decided 
vocational  value.  There  would  be  a  very  close  connection  between 
any  given  technical  specialty  in  the  citizen  army  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding industry.  Of  couree,  I  should  say  that  the  organization  of 
each  separate  division  under  that  system  would  be  a  separate  local 
problem  that  would  be  affected  by  many  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  selection  left 
to  the  soldiers,  of  course,  whether  they  would  go  into  the  Air  Service 
or  any  other  branch. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  effect  would  your  scheme  have  on  the  se- 
lective draft  in  time  of  war? 

Col.  Palmer.  It  would  work,  I  think,  perfectly,  because  the  re- 
quirements of  the  selective  draft  would  be  anticipated  and  worked 
out  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  is  this,  fiiat  your 
sclieme  takes  into  consideration  only  at  the  present  time  veterans  of 
the  war  and  those  young  men  that  you  are  going  to  take  for  training? 

Mr.  1*almrr.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HAKitiHON.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  men  tliat  aiv 
over  21.  or  who  would  naturally  fall  into  the  selective  draft  ? 
Col.  t'ALMER.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  Harrison.  But  otherwise? 

Col.  Palmer.  Well.  I  should  say  that  that  condition  would  be  a 
transition  condition,  because  in  the  course  of  time  all  would  have 
passed  through  this  system  of  training.  I  should  say  that  the  pro|>er 
place  for  the  3'ouager  men  who  had  escaped  the  training  would  be, 
if  yoii  had  to  call  them  under  the  selective  draft  in  time  of  war.  tn 
call  them  for  replacement.s.  and  train  them  foi-  replacements. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Take  one  of  the.se  men  that  has:  traiiiwl  t 

under  the  selective  draft.  Say  that  he  has  married,  and  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  Nation,  they  would  be  exempt 
even  if  they  had  military  training.  Now.  under  the  selective  draft, 
would  you  call  in  men,  without  regard  to  their  age  up  to  a  certain 
age  limit  whether  they  were  in  industrial  life  or  not.  and,whether 
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Ihev  weve  niariied  or  unmarried,  or  had  dependents?  What  effect 
would  this  bill  have  on  that? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  it  accomplishes  the  same  result  in  a  bettor 
way,  because,  if  you  allow  four  or  five  years'  membership  in  tiiis  kind 
of  reserve,  tnat  gives  you  a  greater  number  of  men  in  the  organized 
reserve  than  are  required  to  fill  the  units  of  the  fii-st  mobilization. 
The  object  of  that  is  to  have  overstrength  so  tliat  you  can  nmkc 
up  replacements.  It  also  enables  you,  whenever  you  find  that  a  man 
has  entei-ed  a  war  industry  where  his  value  to  the  Nation  would 
probably  be  greater  in  that  industry  than  it  would  as  a  sf>ldier, 
you  would  actually  in  time  of  peace  drop  him  from  the  military 
unit  and  take  him  up  as  a  war  industrial,  so  that  you  would  always 
be  in  a  position,  with  war  coming,  to  mobilize  a  full  strength  unit 
from  whicli  all  of  the  men  of  the  type  you  mentioned  have  been 
deducted  and  allotted  to  the  industry. 

Mr.  Hahrison.  That  is  taken  care  of  in  your  scheme?    ■  - 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Of  course,  you  eliminate  the  National  Guard,  as 
we  understand  it;  that  is,  you  make  no  provision  for  Federal  aid 
to  the  State  troops? 

Col.  Palkeb.  That  is  true,  sir;  you  would  form  just  one  Army. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Also  you  would  eliminate  the  National  Guard  us 
we  understand  it? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  say  this  bill  has  never  been  framed  into  legis- 
lative form? 

Col.  Palmer.  Well,  a  bill  that  would  accomplish  practically  the 
same  results,  substantially  all  the  results  that  I  have  mentioned, 
with  some  modifications,  would  be  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Would  be  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  say  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  with  some  minor 
modifications,  would  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  bill  that  I 
have  been  describing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  H.  R.  8068? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  were  led' to  believe  that  the  reorganization  bill 
had  received  the  approval  of  the  experts  of  the  War  Department, 
but,  as  I  imderstand  it,  this  bill  has  really  not  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  section  of  the  War  Department  that  has  charge  of  that 
sort  of  business. 

CoL  Palmer.  I  really  do  not  know  who  prepared  that  bill.  I 
only  know  that  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff  was 
given  purely  the  ministerial  function  of  working  out  the  details 
of  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  do  not  know  who  authorized  you  to  do  that — I 
mean,  who  is  responsible  for  the  administration  bill  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  presume  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  but  that  is  only  a  presumption,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  it  has  not  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
'  experts  in  the  War  Department  whose  business  it  is  to  formulate 
war  legislation? 

Col.  Palmer.  The  paiiicular  branch  of  the  General  Staff  chared 
with  that  has  not  had  anything  to  do  with  the  policy  underlying 
that  bill. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Colonel,  you  have  evidently  given  this  subject 
a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  interested 
in  what  you  have  been  saying.  There  is  one  phase  of  supporting 
armies  and  maintaining  them  in  a  country  in  time  of  peace  that  is 
iilways  a  ^ry  pertinent  one,  and  that  is  the  economic  side  of  the 
subject.  Now,  to  maintain  a  lar^e  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
and  withdraw  the  men  from  active  industrial  and  commercial  life, 
is  a  pretty  serious  question,  and  following  along  that  same  line,  to 
take  out  600,000  or  700,000  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  and 
put  them  into  camps  for  six  months,  is  also  a  question  of  consider- 
able importance  alon^  that  line,  and  I  assume  that  you  have  givrai 
that  phase  of  the  subject  some  thought,  as  well  as  the  other  phases 
of  the  subject,  and  I  will  be  verdy  glad  if  you  would  give  us  your 
opinion  on  that,  so  that  we  might  have  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  the  expensive  part  of 
a  military  establishment  is  the  permanent  professional  part,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  I  think  it  can  be  shown — I  believe  I  have  shown  it, 
sir — that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  organized  citizen  army  is  to  make 
it  possible  to  compute  precisely  a  i^ular  establishment  of  limited 
size,  so  that  an  organized  citizen  army,  composed  of  the  people 
themselves,  prepared  to  mobilize  promptly  when  war  comes,  re- 
duces the  cost  of  the  Regular  Establishment  to  a  necessary  mini- 
mum, so  that  a  citizen-army  solution  is  necessarily  the  most  eco- 
nomical solution. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But,  pursuing  that  a  little  further,  what  I 
wanted  you  to  get  in  the  record  is  the  effect  that  your  plan,  or  anv 
such  plan,  would  have  on  the  industrial  life  and  the  gnomic  life 
of  the  country  by  taking  these  men  out  of  their  various  avocations 
for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  whether  or  not  that  lost  motion,  or 
withdrawal  of  that  number  of  men  annually  from  the  active  pur- 
suits of  life,  could  be  made  up  in  any  way.  In  other  words,  would 
there  be  an  economic  loss  to  the  country  by  carrying  out  your  plan? 

Col.  Palmer.  .  There  would  be  ^  great  economic  gain,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  for  this  reason,  that  if  you  take  the  ordinary  case  of  esti- 
mates for  a  military  establishment,  economists  figure  the  cost  of  a 
standing  regular  army  is  unproductive.  It  is  ft  waste.  It  has  no 
productive  value.  But  if  in  your  m!litar>-  establishment  you  have 
an  educational  value  for  the  entire  community  or  other  collateral 
advantages  to  the  entire  community,  you  have  something  on  the 
other  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  which  may  or  mav  not  be  ponder- 
able. This  plan  would  have  these  advantages.  'l  assume  now  :\ 
plan  like  that  outlined  in  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill.  It  would 
provide  for  all  illiterates  an  opj)ortunity  to  write  and  read  the 
English  language,  for  all  the  foreign  bom  an  opportunity  to  learn 
English  and  to  become  associated  with  their  native-born  fellows. 
For  all  men  it  would  furnish  an  opportunity  to  detect  and  correct 
certain  pathological  tendencies,  which  in  many  cases  are  easily 
remedied  if  they  are  discovered  in  time.  Through  better  healtli 
conditions  it  ^vcs  improved  health  to  all.  It  gives  instruction  in 
personal  hygiene.  All  of  these  things  affect  public  health,  the 
probable  expectancy  of  life,  and  the  quality  of  future  generations. 
It  provides  the  means  of  substituting  ceHain  good  habits,  physically 
and  otherwise,  for  certain  bad  habits.    The  young  man  is  given  a 
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conception  of  team  training,  of  the  value  of  organization.  It  de- 
velops the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  sacrifice.  I  believe  that  if 
every  young  man  at  some  sta^  in  his  career  really  stops  to  think 
that  he  is  taking  a  step  that  will  prepare  hun  to  die  for  his  country, 
if  necessary,  it  is  a  tremendous  moral  impulse  to  hiin.  It  develops 
^  latent  leadership,  particularly  if  you  have  an  organized  citizun 
army.  One  hundred  young  men  from  a  given  comnmnitv  will  go 
to  one  of  these  training  camps,  stratified  in  a  purely  artificial  way 
according  to  the  wealth  or  influence  of  their  pai-ents,  probably. 
During  Hiat  time  every  effort  will  be  made  to  find  tlie  natural  lead- 
ers among  them,  and  those  natural  leaders  will  be  differentiated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Of  course,  the  instructors  ^ill  be  seeking 
milita^  leaders,  but  those  young  mten  will  go  back  to  their  com- 
munities with  a  new  classification,  based  more  or  less  on  merit,  with 
the  natural  leaders  at  the  top.  Such  training  will  also  have  a 
nationalizing  value,  as  it  will  bring  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
together. 

I  think  this  will  produce  a  better  understanding  between  t  lasses. 
With  the  improvement  in  health  and  through  instruction  in  tlio 
recognition  of  proper  authority  there  will  probably  be  a  tendency 
toward  the  reduction  of  crime  and  dependency.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it,  that  all  of  these  things  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  things  of  distinct  economic  value.  I  have  tried  to  look  into  it 
and  get  some  authority  for  expressing  it  in  dollars  and  cents.  Tliey 
are  all  valuable  things,  but  there  are  not  many  statistics  on  theni. 
They  are  more  or  less  imponderable.  But  if  vou  assume  that  the 
average  productive  power  of  the  average  individual  is  increased  only 
30  cents  a  day,  which  would  probably  be  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
present  average  wage,  by  the  time  the  system  has  been  in  operation 
40  years,  and  without  considering  any  increased  expectancy  of  life, 
it  would  amount  to  an  increased  annual  productive  power  of  $2,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  or  over  three  times,  nearly  four  times,  the  cost  of 
the  whole  military  establishment  under  such  a  system.  I  realize 
that  I  can  not  give  any  exact  measure  for  these  values  tiiat  I  have 
stated,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  I  have  assessed  them  in  the 
most  conservative  manner.  If  you  allow  one  year  more  expectancy 
of  life,  then  all  of  that  gain — that  is,  the  whole  $5.30  a  day  is 
chargeable  to  the  system,  instead  of  30  cents  a  day.  I  believe  that 
under  a  system  of  this  kind  the  economic  return  would  pay  tlie  en- 
tire cost  of  the  Military  Establishment,  with  enough  left  over  to 
amortize  the  complete  American  outlay  for  the  war  in  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection,  I  gather  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Eenzie's  question  that  the  farmer  would  complain  that  his  son 
had  gone  into  the  training  camp  when  he  really  was  needed  on  the 
farm.  Taking  for  granted  that  all  this  improvement  you  speak  of 
will  take  place,  the  inconvenience  then  really  to  the  farmer  and  to 
the  industrial  community  is  only  in  the  fiii'st  year  that  the  system  is 
put  in  force? 

Col.  Paumer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tliat  not  sot 

Col.  Pauibk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  After  that,  by  reason  of  the  benefits  received  from 
the  training,  the  men  will  become  much  more  efficient  and  will  be 
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able  to  render  better  service  than  if  they  had  not  been  given  that 
opportunity  to  attend  the  camp? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that 
the  farmer's  boy  will  probably  have  something  to  say  about  it  him- 
self. I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  he  should  take  his  training  in 
the  winter  so  that  he  can  plow  all  summer.  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  think  that  he  would  look  at  it  just  the  other  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  this  be  a  fair  way  to  look  at  it,  that  a  stand- 
ing anny — a  professional  army — is  an  insurance  policy,  pure  and 
simple,  on  which  we  pay  the  premium,  to  insure  us  against  war,  but 
your  plan  would  be  an  interest-bearing  investment? 

Col.  Palmer.  Absolutely ;  if  you  compare  that  approximate  state- 
ment that  I  have  made  with  the  system  under,  say,  the  War  Depart- 
ment bill.  I  think  that  an  economist  would  say  that  the  latter  would 
have  a  much  lower  economic  coefficient;  that  is,  it  would  cost  a  lot 
more  and  would  give  a  relatively  small  economic  return. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  figured  how  many  men  you  would  need 
in  the  Regular  Army  under  your  plan? 

Col.  Pauicer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can  state  the  outside  limit.  The 
maximum  number  required  would  be  not  over  280,000  men  and  21,000 
officers;  but  in  practice  it  would  be  much  less  than  that,  by  just  the 
proportion  of  these  citizen  officers  who  themselves  will  come  in  for 
short  periods  to  assist  in  the  training.  How  many  that  will  be  we 
can  not  compute  in  advance. 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  corroboration  of  what  you  say,  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  I  have  often  talked  to  contractors,  and  asked  them  who 
were  the  most  efficient  men  they  had,  who  wei-e  the  men  who  were 
their  foremen,  and  where  they  got  them,  and  I  have  been  told  so 
repeatedly  that  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  best  foremen  they 
can  get,  the  best  leaders  of  gangs  they  can  get  are  men  who  received 
training  in  some  foi'eign  army  before  they  came  to  this  country.  I 
have  heard  that  from  contractors  so  repeatedly  that  I  have  attached 
considerable  significance  to  it. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  that  feature  of  the  citizen  army,  in  which 
vou  are  compelled  at  the  very  start  to  pick  out  the  natural  leadei^ 
IS  a  thing  of  tremenduous  moral  and  political  value. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  true,  or  has  it  not  been  true,  in  times  past, 
that  the  old  soldier  who  has  served  a  long  while  and  been  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  noncommissioned  sergeant,  or  sometliing  of  that  kind, 
when  he  is  either  retired  or  resigns  to  enter  civil  life,  after  that  expe- 
rience, finds  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  the  old-standard  type 
that  we  are  familiar  with,  to  get  employment  at  once,  and  more  or 
less  in  advance  over  other  men  who  may  be  in  competition  with  him  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  They  always  value  an  honorable  discharge  very 
highly  as  a  means  oi  getting  employment  in  civil  life. 

Jfr.  Greene.  And  it  is  one  of  the  best  commendations  that  a  man 
can  bring,  and  it  has  a  recognized  market  value? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Ch.\irman.  You  take  men  who  are  trained  in  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery, and  who  received  some  vocational  training  in  connection  with 
it.  notably  in  electricity.  Those  men,  I  am  told,  are  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  large  concerns  in  this  country  that  require  electricians. 
Have  you  had  any  knowledge  of  matters'  of  that  kind? 
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Col.  Palmkr.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many  specialists  required  in 
the  Army  who  will  fro  back  as  specialists,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  important  thinpr  about  this,  and  the  thing  that  is  fi-equently 
overlooked,  is  the  vocational  vahie  of  a  military  training  in  itself, 
i  he  fact  that  a  young  man  is  taught  what  the  old  Komans  called 
virtue. 

Mr.  (iREEXE.  Right  in  that  line,  one  of  the  conspicuous  instances 
of  the  kind  that  I  refer  to  is  the  fact  that  banking,  financial,  and 
other  institutions  that  have  posts  of  trusts  and  responsibility,  watch- 
men, supervisor's,  and  positions  of  that  kind,  choose  that  standard- 
ized type  of  the  old  retired  noncommissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
because  liis  service  has  been,  in  the  hinguage  of  the  service  itself, 
"  Honest  and  faithful,"'  and  he  has  been  educated  to  a  code  of  dying 
at  his  post.  You  can  not  put  tlie  value  of  that  experience  down  in 
dollai's  and  cents,  but  it  certainly  gets  this  man  the  job. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  did  not  quite  undei-stand  the  colonel's  statement 
about  the  number  he  would  want  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  280.000.  t  undei-stood  him  to  say.  ' 

Col.  Palmkr.  I  would  like  to  develop  that  a  little  further,  if  I 
may. 

ill:  HARjasox.  You  said  280.000  migiit  be  i-efjuired? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes.  sir.  Supi>ose  you  forni  this  system  of  a 
citizen  army,  and  you  have  10  of  these  Army  Corps  thi-oughout  the 
country.  Xow,  in  each  one  of  those  corps  areas  you  are  going  to 
form  tiiiining  centei-s,  10  of  them.  We  nave  cantonments  that  wc 
paid  for  during  the  war  that  are  probably  located  to  accomplish 
tlnit  purpose.  Tliat  is,  the  plant  is  here  now.  Xow,  then,  we  have 
got  to  tniin  :i  certain  numlier  of  men  in  each  one  of  tliosc  places 
every  year,  and  we  can  compute  the  total  ninuber  of  trained  officers 
and  men  that  we  ought  to  have  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  not  iieces- 
sary  tiiat  all  of  those  trained  officers  and  men  should  be  regular 
officers  and  soldiers,  because  if  you  can  get  any  of  the  citizen  officei-s 
and  soldiers  in  that  locality  to'  come  and  serve  for  a  time,  there  is 
nothing  better  they  can  do  to  perfect  themselves  as  officers,  that  is 
in  the  citizen  army,  so,  in  practice,  under  this  system,  we  can  not 
tell  vou  in  advance  

Mr.  Harrisox.  You  would  have  to  liave  men  in  the  Regidar  Army 
to  stay  in  the  coast  cities  as  permanent  guards? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  would  have  to  have  men  regularly  pasted 
along  the  border  of  Mexico  permanently  there? 
Col.  Pauier.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  would  have  to  have  armed  forces  in  the  insidar 
possessions  ? 
Col,  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  large  a  Regular  Araiy  do  you' think  would  be 

required  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  would  my  this,  that  at  the  start,  and  without  con- 
sidering the  present  transition  from  war  conditions,  at  the  start  of 
this  system  a  force  of  about  21,000  officei-s  and  280.000  men  would  be 
ample  but  after  the  system  is  in  operation  a  few  years,  and  depend- 
ing upon  the  success  of  the  citizen  army,  that  number  might  be  ma- 
terially reduced  and  probably  would  be'  as  low  as  220,000^or  240,000 
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for  the  enlisted  men,  and  perhaps  4,000  or  5,000  less  officers  than  I 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  less  than  that,  you 
would  still  have  an  Army  of  about  225,000  BegularsS 
Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Along  that  line  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion- 
Colonel.  You  say,  and  all  the  other  officers  say  in  regard  to  universal 
training  that  we  will  have  to  have  our  regular  forces  in  our  insular 
possessions,  but  if  universal  training  were  a  success  in  this  country, 
that  eventually  some  modification  of  it  could  be  applied  in  our  in- 
sular possession  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  become  American- 
ized and  made  self -defensive. 

Col.  Pauier.  I  believe  that  the  very  best  way,  in  fact,  the  only 
way  to  prepare  the  Filipinos  for  independence  is  to  start  national 
service  out  there.  If  that  policy  were  ado{>ted,  then  the  American- 
Philippine  garrison  would  become  a  training  force,  and  in  a  few 
years  all  or  most  of  it  might  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Saxforo.  In  the  other  insular  possessions  could  not  that  same 
principle  be  applied  i 

Col.  Palmer.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  citizen 
force  in  Porto  Rico.  In  Hawaii  it  should  be  developed  so  far  as 
practicable. 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  would  have  a  splendid  tendency  in  Hawaii? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes.  In  Panama  I  doubt  if  you  could  do  it,  be- 
cause the  population  of  the  Canal  Zone  pi'oper  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  San  FORD.  We  have  a  peculiar  obligation  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  same  condition  true  of  Hawaii,  that 
we  have  a  very  mixed  population?  The  majority  of  the  people  in 
Hawaii  are  Japanese.  There  are  a  great  many  Chinese  there ;  there 
are. Porto  Ricaiis,  Portugiiese,  Mexicans,  Spaniards,  and  native-bom 
Hawaiians,  but  comparatively  few  Americans. 

Col.  Palmer.  Well,  you  could  reduce  your  total  estimate  for  troops 
to  a  certain  extent  on  that  account,  but  I  believe  that  the  security 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  which  is  really  the  key  of  our  defense  in  the  Pa- 
cific, will  demand  that  the  bulk  of  that  force  should  be  American 
troops. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  the  officers  who  have  testified 
as  to  the  strenjgth  of  the  peace-time  Army  all  agree  that  we  should 
have  one  division  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  should  say  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  thU 
reason:  This  war  has  changed  our  defense  plans  so  much  that  the 
defense  plans  of  three  or  four  years  ago  might  almost  have  been 
written  before  the  flood.  We  have  got  so  many  new  resources,  and 
we  are  just  beginning  to  study  those  problems  again  in  the  light  of 
the  new  resources.  I  would  say,  however,  that  where  a  division 
might  have  been  sufficient  before  the  war,  that  less  than  a  division 
would  serve  the  purpose  now;  that  is,  so  far  as  peraonnel  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  spoke  of  the  probability,  or  possibility,  that  the 
development  of  this  citizen  army  plan  in  the  Philippines?  might  hasten 
the  development  of  those  people  and  prepare  them  for  independence. 
I  suppose  you  t-ake  into  consideration,  however,  that  you  could  not 
make  a  comparison  of  what  the  training  would  do  with  the  Filipino 
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Katives,  and  what  it  would  do  here  in  America,  with  people  who  had 
a  thousand  yeai-s  of  civilization  behind  them?  It  would  probablj- 
take  a  good  deal  longer,  would  it  not,  to  get  the  Filipino — that  is,, 
the  average,  as  they  run — to  the  same  starting  point  as  our  peoples 
here? 

Col.  Palmek.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  While  they  might  ^et  a  certain  military  expei*tness, 
they  would  not  have  the  foundations,  or  reasons,  or  moral  code, 
which  is  what  the  soldier  fights  for. 

Col.  Pauier.  I  do  not  think  a  ^ven  number  of  them  would  be 
equal  to  the  same  number  of  American  troops,  but  you  could  make 
good  troops  wiUi  them. 

.  The  Chairman.  I  do  not  tiiink  the  colonel  used  the  phrase  "Pre- 
pare them  for  independence." 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  he  suggested  it  might  hasten  it. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  said  that  would  probably  be  the  best  step  to  take 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  independence — that  is,  to  develop  their 
capacity  to  defend  themsehes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  people  down  there  ought  to  be 
taught,  in  the  meantime,  that  if  they  want  independence  they  must 
build  uieir  own  navy  and  support  their  own  army. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  might  nave  just  army  and  navy  enough  for 
somebody  else  to  gobble  tiiem  up  when  tney  thouglit  they  were 
independent. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  when  you  put  it  up  to  them  they  are 
not  so  keen  on  independence. 

Colonel,  is  there  anything  else  on  that  pha,se  of  the  question  that 
you  desire  to  say? 

Col:  PaiiHeb.  That  is,  about  numbers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Palmer.  The  whole  proposition  of  this  citizen  army,  of  course, 
the  effect  of  it,  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  professional  soldiers  to  a 
minimum.  But  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  away  with  them  entirely. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Swiss  Army  Uiat  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. They  have,  as  I  understand  it,  300  professional  officers  en- 
gaged in  training;  that  is  about  1  officer  to  every  80  trained.  You 
take  that  same  ratio  and  consider  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  that  would  call  for  8^000  officers,  even  if  you  did  not 
have  any  more  than  you  have  in  Switzerland.  There  are  bound  to 
be  a  certain  number  of  functions  in  the  Military  Establishment,  as  a 
whole,  that  can  only  be  performed  by  {>eople  who  are  on  the  job  all 
the  time ;  but  if  we  had  the  organization  and  the  opportunity  for 
these  maneuvers  the  great  bulk  of  the  officers  of  our  war  forces  will 
be  citizens.  Now,  I  believe  that  that  makes  an  army  that  is  less 
provocative  of  war,  luid  also  an  army  which  for  national-defense 
purposes  is  the  most  powerful  arnw  uiat  can  be  devised.  When  I 
first  began  studying  this  question  I  looked  at  it  this  way,  that  our 
people  would  probably  not  tolerate  any  other  kind  of  an  army,  and 
that  even  if  it  were  not  the  most  efficient  army  from  a  military 
stuidpoint  it  is  the  army  we  ought  to  try  to  develop  as  efficiently 
as  we  can.  But  the  more  I  have  studied  it  the  more  I  believe  that  it 
makes  the  most  efficient  army  for  us,  because  in  the  course  of  a  gen- 
eration something  like  20,000,000  men  would  pass  throu^  it,  and. 
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we  would  have  selected  the  leadership  out  of  the  whole  20,000,000, 
not  only  for  leadership  there  but  also  for  leadership  in  civil  life.  So 
tlint  in  25  years  from  now,  with  an  army  of  that  kind,  all  of  the 
people  would  have  intelligent  views  in  regard  to  the  military  policy, 
jind  there  would  not  be  any  camouflage  or  mystery  about  it.  It 
would  be  just  like  any  other  public  question  that  any  reasonably  ^ 
intelligent  citizen  would  understand. 

When  vou  come  to  the  question  of  computing  the  numbers  of  the 
IJegular  festablishnient,  we  come  to  a  very  complicated  question.  I 
think  the  number  of  officers  would  not  exceed  21,000,  but  when  you 
come  to  a  statement  as  to  the  numbers  required  for  each  arm  of  the 
service  it  becomes  a  still  more  complicated  question.  The  total  num- 
ber of  trained  officers  and  men  required  for  the  purposes  I  have  indi- 
cated will  be  approximately  21,000  officers  and  280,000  enlisted  men. 
All  of  these  need  not  be  regulars,  because  a  considerable  number  of 
citizen  officers  and  noncimmissioned  officers  may  be  effectively  em- 
ployed for  relative  short  periods  in  the  training  service.  This  should 
be  encouraged,  as  such  ser\'ice  by  citizen  soldiers  will  tend  to  in- 
crease their  qualification  for  promotion  in  the  citizen  army  and 
will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  force.  But  while  the  num- 
bers of  citizen  soldiers  so  employed  will  tend  to  reduce  the  number 
of  professional  soldiei-s  required,  the  actual  number  can  not  be  pre- 
dicted in  advance  and  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 

It  nuiy  be  said,  however,  that  the  enlisted  stren^i  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  after  the  citizen  army  is  fully  organized,  will  not  be 
mucli  greater  than  280,000,  and  will  probably  prove  to  be  consider- 
,  ably  less.  The  total  number  of  officers  provided  by  the  national- 
defense  act  will  be  insufficient,  as  "between  9,000  and  10,000  more 
trained  officers  will  be  required,  but  the  proportion  of  these  that 
must  be  regular  officers  can  not  be  definitely  determined  until  expe- 
rience shows  the  number  of  capable  citizen  officers  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  for  sufficient  temporary  periods  in  the  trainii^ 
service. 

But  while  the  total  required  strength  of  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment is  uncertain,  the  personnel  required  for  the  several  branches  of 
the  service  is  even  more  uncertain.  There  will  be  some  branches  of 
the  new  Army  that  are  not  recognized  in  the  national -defense  act  at 
all,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  branches  of  the  service,  such  as 
the  Cavalry  and  Coast  Artillery,  are  provided  in  the  national-de- 
fense act  in  gieater  numlwrs  than  will  be  required  in  a  Regular  Mili- 
tary Establishment  based  on  providing  a  regular  nucleus  for  an  or- 
ganized citizen  army. 

Again  the  ratios  of  strength  between  a  given  arm  in  the  citizen 
army  and  the  corresponding  nucleus  in  the  Regular  Establishment 
will  be  different  for  different  arms  of  the  service.  For  example,  as 
mechanical  transport  is  highly  developed  in  civil  life,  the  mechani- 
cal transport  of  the  citizen  army  will  require  a  relatively  small  over- 
head in  the  Regular  Establishment,  while  others  like  the  Air  Service 
will  probably  require  a  higher  percentage  of  regular  personnel.  4 

It  is  obvious  then  that  there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  the  allot- 
ment of  personnel  to  the  different  branchy  and  that  the  ultimate 
percentages  in  the  several  branches,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  total  of 
the  Regular  Establishment  as  a  whole,  can  be  precisely  determined 
only  by  experience.  B,:,.ed.,GoOgIe 
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The  solution  of  this  problem  contains  enough  inherent  difficulties 
even  if  the  Army  could  be  trusted  to  work  it  out  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner.  But  this  is  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  irrational 
kgal  organization  of  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Regular 
Army.  The  problem  is  to  provide  a  minimum  personnel  sufficient  to 
^  perform  the  proper  functions  of  the  Re^lar  Army.  It  will  result, 
if  it  is  done  honestly  and  scientifically,  m  reducing  tlie  numbers  or 
regular  officers  in  some  branches  of  the  service,  it  will  involve  in- 
creasing some  branches  a  little,  some  other  branches  a  great  deal, 
and  it  will  involve  forming  some  entirely  new  branches  of  the 
service.  If  this  situation  should  arise  in  the  Navy,  it  would  be  met 
as  a  simple  administrative  problem.  If  the  development  of  battle 
cruisers  should  reduce  the  requirements  for  some  other  type  there 
should  be  simply  an  increase  in  the  roster  of  one  and  a  decrease  in 
the  roster  for  the  other.  If  the  development  of  aircraft  and  sub- 
marine should  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  dreadnaught,  the 
number  of  officers  serving  on  the  ascendant  type  would  be  increased 
and  the  numbers  serving  on  the  declining  type  would  be  reduced. 
This  would  be  possible  because  Congress  provides  a  total  strength  in 
the  several  grades  of  the  Navy  and  does  not  prescribe  a  definite  num- 
ber of  officers  and  a  separate  line  of  promotion  for  each  separate 
naval  function,  nor  does  it  prescribe  tne  total  numbers,  nor  much 
less  the  numbers  of  the  several  grades  that  must  rigidly  and  defi- 
nitely constitute  tJie  crews  of  the  different  types  of  war  vessels. 

If  Congress  should  provide  a  separate  rigid  allotment  of  personnel 
and  a  separate  line  of  promotion  for  every  naval  function,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  solve  the  problem  of  proper  equilibrium  for  the  serv- 
ice as  a  whole,  as  the  personnel  pertaining  to  each  function  would 
then  find  a  natural  human  interest  in  magnifying  the  relative  im- 
portance of  that  function.  The  relative  importance  of  various  naval 
types  would  be  determined  not  by  proper  tactical  and  strategic  re- 
quirements, hut  by  an  unscientific  <»mpromise  of  conflicting  partisan 
views.  And  yet  that  is  precisely  fJtie  condition  with  reference  to  or- 
ganization in  the  Army.  Congress  fixes  the  total  stren^h  and  de- 
tailed organization  of  the  personnel  assigned  to  each  major  military 
fimction  and  provides  a  separate  line  of  pi-omotion  for  each. 

So  long  as  this  system  prevails  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  a 
flexible  and  cfonomical  militaiy  organization  properly  adjustable  to 
changes  in  the  military  act.  Under  this  system  each  branch  of  the 
service  will  be  tempted  to  overstate  its  proper  personnel  requirements. 
And  under  this  system  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  scientific  read- 
justment of  the  authorized  commi^ioned  personnel  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  new  policy  in  which  the  regular  personnel  is  to  be 
adapted  to  its  proper  function  of  providing  the  necessary  minimum 
professional  cadre  for  a  great  citizen  army.  I  have  frequently  heard 
Members  of  Congress  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  unanimity 
among  Army  officers  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Military  Establishment. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  I  have  stated  the  reason.  Where  pro- 
*  motion  is  uniform  throughout  the  service,  as  in  the  Navy,  and  not 
dependent  upon  changes  of  tactical  organization,  the  personnel  is 
content  to  leave  questions  of  policy  to  the  limited  number  of  officers 
trained  to  make  a  proper  scientific  determination.  In  the  Army 
every  second  lieutenant  is  bred  to  form  positive  views  as  to  what  the 
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organization  of  the  Army  should  be  long  before  he  knows  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  military  organization. 

In  order  to  correct  the  condition  I  have  just  described  I  believe 
that  the  following  principles  should  be  embodied  in  legislation : 

The  aggregate  commissioned  and  enlisted  strength  of  the  regular 
establishment  and  the  total  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  Military  Establishment  as  a  whole 
should  be  fixed  by  the  Congress.  The  number  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  assigned  to  the  several  branches  of  the  service  and  the  detailed 
organization  of  each  of  such  branches  and  services  should  be  fixed 
by  regulation. 

Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  grade  below  that  of  brigadier 
general  the  officer  in  the  next  lower  grade  having  the  longest  com- 
missioned service,  if  duly  qualified  ror  promotion,  should  be  pro- 
moted. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  give  promotion  by  seniority. 

Col.  Palmeb.  It  would  not  preclude  selection,  if  you  chose  to  in- 
clude it,  but  this  would  be  an  honest  and  sensible  rule  of  seniority^ 
where  you  chose  to  apply  seniority.  Down  at  the  General  Staff  Col- 
lege there  is  a  friend  of  mine  of  21  years*  service,  who  is  a  colonel 
in  tlie  Field  Artillery,  and  he  is  a  colonel  purely  because  he  is  in  the 
Field  Artillery.  There  is  another  friend  of  mine  down  there  of  2ft 
years'  service  who  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  because  he  has  always  served 
m  the  Infantry,  and  yet  this  officer  down  there  of  7  years'  longer 
military  service  though  still  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  was  a 
distinguished  division  commander  during  this  war.  That  is  what 
causes  confusion  and  uncertainty  about  proposals  for  the  Arm^. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  It  is  the  the  old  story  of  the  single  list,  is  it  not^ 
Colonel? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  the  idea  that  two  men  may  enter  the  military 
service  in  a  certain  grade  on  the  same  day  and  take  their  places  each 
in  a  separate  arm  of  the  service  and  be^  service  at  tiie  same  hour 
of  the  clock,  and  inside  of  a  few  years,  notwithstanding  tl)at  they 
may  possibly  be  equal  in  merit,  there  is  a  certain  time  when  one  of 
them  will  have  made  a  grade  over  the  other  and  continues  to  keep 
that  advantage  all  through  his  military  life) 

Col.  Palmeh.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  can  be  connected  up  with  the  selec- 
tion system,  if  you  want  to.  X  think  a  good  deal  of  this  selection  talk 
is  a  question  of  treating  a  symptom  instead  of  the  disease.  During 
this  war  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  a  good  many  regular 
officers  who  did  not  fill  the  bill,  and  there  were  a  good  many  of  them 
that  were  selected  who  did  fill  the  bill.  The  fact  is  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  system  before  the  war  that  ^ve  anybody  any  try  out 
in  his  probable  war  function.  If  wo  establish  this  citizen  armv,  then 
everybody,  whether  he  is  a  citizen  or  a  regular  officer,  will  get  his  try 
out  in  time  of  peace,  and  when  war  comes  he  will  be  in  a  posdtion 
that  he  has  demonstrated  his  capacity  for.  There  will  be  men  in 
the  Regular  Armv  who  will  probably  demonstrate  that  they  are 
not  good  commanders,  but  they  may  be  very  important  in  some  other 
capacity,  at  the  schools,  or  in  the  supply  service,  or  in  some  other 
capacity. 

With  a  great  many  of  officers  in  the  past  it  has  been  just  like 
graduating  a  man  from  law  school  and  then  not  givingiiim  a  lawsuit 
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until  20  vears  after  he  has  graduated.  Selection  alone  is  not  going 
to  cure  tliat.  In  this  citizen  anny  plan  you  have  the  most  logical 
basis  for  selection.  You  place  me  in  the  citizen  army  in  the  place 
where  I  will  do  the  most  good,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  could  not 
go  on  with  my  present  pay  and  allowances  and  present  grade,  and 
'  perform  the  function. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Many  Members  of  Congress  feel  that  one  fault  with 
the  West  Point  graduate  is  that  he^  with  the  Regular  Army  oflBcer, 
never  served  in  the  ranks.  Now,  with  a  citizen  army  would  you  not 
recommend  that  service  and  training  and  proper  position  in  the  citi- 
zen army  should  be  a  condition  to  admission  to  the  academy  ? 

Col.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir;  every  man  in  the  whole  service,  whether  he 
is  a  regular  oi*  not,  would  serve  in  the  ranks  first,  and  his  aptitude 
and  his  capacity  would  be  determined  in  a  general  way  before  they 
started  him  up. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Before  he  went  to  West  Point.  That  is  what  I  am 
^tting  at.  Before  he  went  to  West  Point  he  would  have  served  some 
time  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army,  and  would  have  had  that  practical 
experience  of  the  life  of  a  soldier? 

Col.  Palmeb.  That  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  select  them  for 
West  Point.  Under  the  citizen  army  plan,  all  young  men  would 
come  in  for  the  training,  and  then  the  cream  of  each  year's  class  of 
men  who  had  real  military  aptitude  would  be  the  proper  ones  to  go 
to  West  Point  to  be  trained  and  to  become  the  trainei"s  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Perhaps  you  could  create  a  class  from  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  be  entitled  to  make  their  nominations. 

Mr.  GsEEME.  Why  do  we  want  it? 

Mr.. Sanford.  I  do  not  want  it,  but  there  may  be  many  other  peo- 
pie  who  do  want  it. 

Col.  Pauckr.  It  could  be  done  in  the  same  way.  Each  congress- 
man could  still  hare  his  candidates. 

The  Chairman.  Many  of  the  officers  who  come  before  the  commit- 
tee testify  that  in  order  to  get  the  best  material  for  officers  there 
should  be  adopted  a  process  of  elimination;  that  is,  if  a  man  after 
five  years'  service  shows  that  he  is  not  making  the  necessary  progress, 
and  that  his  position  in  the  Army  is  such  that  he  gives  no  evidence  of 
ever  developing  first-class  officer  material,  he  ou^t  to  be  put  on  the 
retired  list,  wiui  a  certain  small  percentage  of  pay  for  each  year  that 
he  serves.  Have  you  given  that  matter  any  thought? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  before  me  that  repre- 
sents the  views  of  many  officers  that  I  have  talked  to  on  that  subject. 
It  is  a  complete  solution  of  the  whole  promotion  question. 

(a)  Promotion  up  to  and  including  the  grude  of  colonel  should  be  by  »eni- 
orlty  on  a  single  list  based  In  principle  on  totiil  commissioned  service.  A 
board  of  general  officers  should  be  convened  annually  and  should  divide  all 
ofBcers  of  their  several  grades  Into  three  classes  according  to  their  records: 
A,  Those  worthy  of  Immediate  promotion.  B.  Those  who  should  remain  for 
the  present  without  promotion.  O.  Those  who  should  be  eliminated.  The 
.  classification  by  this  board  sliould  not  be  subject  to  revision  by  any  other 
authority.  Promotion  during  the  ensuing  year  to  all  grades  below  that  of 
brigadier  general  should  be  made  by  seniority  on  the  single  Itst  from  among 
«lass  A  OfBcers  In  the  next  lower  grade.  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department 
and  chaplains  should  be  extra  numbers  in  all  grades  and  when  in  class  A 
should  be  promoted  with  their  running  mates  on  the  general  list. 
The  name  of  all  officers  In  class  A  should  be  published  to  the  service 
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(&)  All  officer  placed  in  class  C  should  be  examined  by  a  board  to  determine- 
whether  his  service  has  been  honest  and  faithful.  If  the  board  finds  that 
It  has,  he  should  be  placed  on  the  unlimited  retired  list,  with  pay  at  the  rate 
of  2}  per  cent  for  each  year  of  active  service,  not  exceeding  75  per  cent,  unless 
his  Commissioned  service  Is  less  tlian  10  years.  In  which  case  he  should  be 
discharge  with  1  year's  pay. 

If  the  board  finds  that  his  service  has  not  been  honest  and  faithful  he 
should  be  discharged  without  pay. 

(e)  The  relative  rank  of  offlcers  In  all  grades  below  that  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral should  be  determineil  by  their  relative  seniority  as  fixed  by  the  single- 
list. 

(d)  Tlie  original  single  list  should  be  formed  by  merging  the  lineal  lists 
Of  the  several  branches  into  one  list  arranged  so  far  as  practicable  In  the 
order  of  total  length  of  commissioned  service.  Officers  of  the  Medical  Corps 
and  chaplains  should  be  credited  with  two  more  years  than  their  actual 
service.  After  the  list  Is  once  formed  a  newly  appointed  lieutenant  should 
be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  except  that  offlcers  of  the  Medical  Corps  antt 
chaplains  should  be  placed  Immediately  below  offlcers  of  two  years'  service. 

This  whole  question  of  the  single  list  depends  upon  whether  you 
can  transfer  an  officer  from  one  arm  to  another.  That  transfer  can 
be  avoided  to  a  certain  extent,  because  there  are  always  a  certain 
number  of  details  on  detached  service  and  special  duty  and  things 
of  that  kind,  but  it  ultimately  comes  right  around  to  this :  Can  a 
man  in  one  arm  pass  in^  another  cum  and  perform  the  duties  of 
that  arm?  There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  camouflage  on 
that  subject.  This  war  has  shown  that  a  class  A  officer  in  any  arm* 
within  six  months  can  beat  any  class  B  officei-s  in  any  other  com- 
petent arm  and  the  service  is  benefited  by  it,  and  right  at  present 
we  are  in  a  very  favorable  position  for  adopting  such  a  policy,  be- 
cause the  Field  Ai'tillery  one  of  the  arms  that  is  most  apt  to  be  ex- 
panded, if  any,  could  be  served  by  a  considerable  number  of  ofiicei'S 
in  the  Cavalry.  Coast  Artillery,  and  Infantry  who  have  had  real 
service  in  the  Field  Artillery.  I  think  the  number  is  about  250^ 
is  it  not,  Col.  Hammond  ? 

Col.  Hammond.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  here  in  reference  to  the 
single  list  that  if  we  were  to  begin  it  now  and  put  all  the  junior 
officers  on  the  list,  gradually  the  older  officers  will  pass  away  and 
get  out  of  the  service,  and  that  you  would  have  the  system  in  full 
swing,  after  probably  20  years,  and  at  that  time  and  from  that  time 
on  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  do  not  believe  in  postponing  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
this  reason :  If  it  was  a  (piestion  of  equitv,  if  it  was  a  question  merely 
of  fairness  in  tlie  promotion  of  indivitluals,  I  would  not  care  any- 
thing for  it.  But  it  is  tlie  thing  that  blinds  the  officer  personnel 
of  tlie  Refiular  Army  to  the  proper,  lionest,  solution  of  the  organiza- 
tion question.  The  question  of  promotion  has  vitiated  nearly  every 
proposal  that  has  ever  come  up  here  Iwforo  Congress.  If  you  have 
some  kind  of  a  rule  of  fair,  honest  promotion,  independent  of  organi- 
zation, you  would  I'emove  the  influence  of  hundreds  of  people  who 
are  only  concerned  nlwut  theii-  promotion.  That  beclouds  nearly  all 
your  calculations  and  it  always  has. 

The  CuAiuMAN.  I  think  I  can  make  a  frank  statement  at  this  tune. 
One  of  the  diflKcuhies  of  the  military  establishment  in  times  gone  by 
has  lieen  tliis:  Tlic  military  committees  of  Congims  receive  measm-es 
from  the  "War  Department  which  are  asked  to  be  enacted,  and  we  too 
often  find,  in  the  consideration  of  these  measiu'es,  that  ihe  officers  are 
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more  conceraed  about  the  matter  of  promotion  for  themselves  and 
their  friends  than  they  are  about  the  welfare  of  the  Army.  In  that 
way  the  Army  has  lost  materially  in  the  matter  of  legislation.  I 
hope  that  the  department  can  begin  to  see  that  it  is  essential,  in  order 
that  we  may  formulate  a  correct  military  policy  for  this  country  and 
for  the  preparation  of  the  country  to  defend  itself  in  time  of  war, 
that  they  work  out  some  system  that  the  Armv  will  be  satisfied  with. 
Let  them  bring  legislation  afterwai-d  that  will  not  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  personnel  as  much  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
Col.  Palmeb.  The  single  list  will  cut  it  out. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  believe  in  commissioning  men  permanently 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Signal  Corps,  or  the  Air  Service? 

Col.  pAXdCEB.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  mat  the  Air  Service  ought 
to  be  a  separate  combatant  arm,  just  as  much  as  the  Infantry  or 
Cavalry.  Now,  so  far  as  a  separate  promotion  list  for  the  Engineers 
is  concerned,  in  the  proposal  that  I  have  just  read  I  have  excepted 
the  Medical  Corps,  because  obviously  vou  (ould  not  have  them  inter- 
clianged  witli  the  combatant  arms.  Vou  could  »pply  that  same  fea- 
ture to  any  branch  you  considered  so  specialized  that  you  ought  to 
ex<-ept  it  from  the  single  list. 

The  Chairman.  The  Judge  Advocate? 

Col.  Palmer.  The  Judge  Advocate  and  perhaps  the  Signal  Corps 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question.  Colonel,  is,  as  the 
chairman  has  stated,  that  other  officei-s  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee have  reconunonded  that  it  ought  to  l>e  done,  and  I  think  one 
or  two  others  liave  stated  their  view  tliat  they  ought  to  be  detailed 
back  to  the  line  to  serve  there,  and  then  back  into  those  regular  corps, 
and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion. 

X?ol.  Palmer.  I  think  there  is  great  obje-tlon  to  the  detail  system 
as  it  actually  has  operated,  but  it  has  been  due  primarily  to  un- 
necessary restrictions.  Now,  as  I  umleretand  it.  they  have  detail 
service  in  the  Xavy.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  alloting  men  to  proper 
functions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  the  best  solution 
of  it.  except  for  chaplains,  the  Medical  Corps,  and  such  othei-s  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fatt,  are  so  specialized  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
for  them  to  intert  hange  with  the  line. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  I  remember  it  correctly,  the  officer  representing 
the  Signal  Corps  gave  us  some  very  good  reasons  why  certain  teclmi- 
cal  of&ers  ana  men  specially  fitted  for  work  in  that  corps  ought  to 
be  commissioned  permanently  in  that  corps  and  not  detailed  back 
to  the  line. 

Col.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  same  argument,  of  course,  holds  good  in 
thp  Air  Service,  especially  as  far  as  flyers  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  The  Ordnance  Department  also  made  a  similar 
claim,  and  the  Quartermaster  Department  made  a  similar  claim  as 
to  certain  specialists  who  ought  to  be  developed  and  permanently 
commissioned  in  the  department  after  they  hacl  attained  the  grade  of 
major. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  chemical  TParfare  also. 
The  Chairman.  And  chemical  warfare  also. 

Col.  Palmer.  First  take  the  case  of  the  Signal  Corps.  What  Gen. 
Squier  objects  to  is  the  fact  that  those  officers  are  Infantry  officei-s 
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or  Cavalry  officers  detailed  to  his  corps,  with  the  mandatory  require- 
ment that  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  at  the 
end  of  four  years.  Now,  that  is  objectionable  to  him,  because  it 
interferes  with  proper  specialization,  and  it  is  objectionable  to  the 
officer  because,  if  his  fortunes  are  going  to  be  tied  with  the  Infantry 
or  Cavalry,  he  does  not  want  to  waste  his  time  in  detached  tours  in 
the  Signal  Corps.  But  the  answer  is  not  to  separate  the  line  of 
promotion  for  tne  Signal  Corps.  The  answer  is  to  remove  the  re- 
striction as  to  time  of  the  detail.  If  you  told  Gen.  Squier,  "All  right, 
we  will  let  you  have  the  officer  all  the  time,  if  that  is  what  you  want, 
and  let  him  be  promoted  just  like  anybody  else,  and  keep  him  all 
the  time,  if  you  want." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  is  the  question  I  have  in  mind.  One  of  ihe 
officei-s,  I  think  it  was  in  the  Air  Service,  su^ested  that  we  ought 
to  detail  men  permanently  in  the  ground  service.  If  they  were  to 
remain  there  permanently,  this  thought  occun^  to  me,  that  they 
might  make  that  service  top-heavy  with  officers,  inasmucli  as  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  from  testimony  given  to  this  committee  in  years 
gone  by,  that  flyers  only  lasted  so  long,  but  this  particular  officer, 
Maj.  Fulois,  rather  combated  the  idea  that  a  man  got  too  old  to  fly, 
but  said  they  would  not  get  top-heavy  with  officers  in  the  ground 
service.  That  is  the  thou^t  I  had  in  mind,  and  if  we  stick  to  your 
plan  of  only  promoting  in  the  single  list,  or  holding  them  down  for 
promotion  

Col.  Palmeh,  And  then  let  Fotilois  have  them  as  long  as  he  wants 
them,  if  they  are  good  men.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  what  they 

do  in  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  to  the  eflect  that  you  would  not  ask  for  a  permanent 
detail  in  the  lower  grades.  A  man  might  be  detuled  for  a  tour  of 
four  years,  and  then  eo  back  to  the  line  for  two  year&  He  would, 
of  course,  bp  promoteid  in  whatever  branch  of  the  service  he  was  in 
as  vacancies  occurred,  but  after  a  man  had  shown  aptitude  for  the 
technical  work  in  certain  divisions,  it  would  be  desirable  to  develop 
him  as  a  technical  man  in  thot^e  divisions,  and  then  not  detail  him 
back  to  the  line  every  four  years,  but  let  him  continue  permanently. 

Col,  Palmer.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  idea  of  developing  him  as  a  very  trained 
technical  man. 

Col.  Palmer.  That  is,  of  course,  if  you  kee^)  up  the  detail  system 
as  we  imderstand  it.  That  is  one  solution  of  it,  but  I  would  go 
further;  I  would  say  this.  Let  us  cut  out  what  we  might  call  com- 
petitive promotion.  Let  us  have  it  undei-stood  that  all  officei-s  are 
going  to  oe  promoted  at  the  same.  rate,  unless  you  have  some  system 
of  selection  for  certain  individuals.  If  (len.  Squier  want-s  a  man  for 
the  Signal  Corps,  let  him  have  him.  The  promotion  is  going  to  be 
the  same.  If  that  man  really  developed  into  a  highlyspecialized 
signal  expert,  let  him  keep  him  forever,  if  he  wants  to.  That  is  com- 
mon-sense application  to  the  service.  Let  the  imin  be  a  Si^al  Corps 
man  if  he  wants  to,  as  long  as  he  qualifies,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
(luestion  of  a  separate  line  of  promotion  is  going  to  vitiate  the 
organization  problem. 

Tlie  Chaiiiman.  As  I  undei-stood  it,  the  question  of  promotion  was 
lot  involved  in  the  question  of  permanent  aetail.Digi,i,,^t,yGoOgIe 
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Col.  PaXiMer.  He  gets  his  promotion  as  an  infantryman  or  cavalry- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  becomes^  say,  a  permanent  officer  in  the 
ordnance  department,  and  he  speciahzes  on  his  work  in  that  depart- 
ment, how  is  he  carried  on  the  rolls  then,  as  an  infantryman  or  as  a 
cavalryman,  when  he  goes  permanently  into  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment? 

Col.  Pauker.  If  he  goes  penntuiently  into  ordnance  S 

The  Chairuak.  That  is  what  I  have  reference  to. 

CoL  Palmer.  If  he  goes  permanently  into  ordnance,  he  would 
be  carried  on  the  ordnance  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  had  reference  to,  and  that  is  what 
these  officers  stated.  They  stated  that  after  a  man  had  served  as  a 
lieutenant  or  captain  in  uieir  departments  and  had  shown  marked 
ability  in  some  special  branch  of  their  particular  division  or  depart- 
menl^  and  it  was  desirable  to  have  him  permaiiently  attadied  to  that 
division  or  department,  they  want  the  law  written  so  that  he  misht 
be  permanently  attached  thereto.  Under  the  present  system,  under 
the  detail  system,  he  can  not  remain  more  than  four  years? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  thev  claim  that  when  war  comes  every  one 
of  these  men  who  are  detailed  temporarily  for  a  four  years'  tour  of 
duty  wants  to  go  back  to  liis  own  organization.  Now,  they  claim  that 
that  system  hmped  to  disorganize  their  departments. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  suggest  that  instead  of  sending  the  officer 
for  a  four  years'  detail,  after  he  has  once  become  a  major  and  has 
shown  aptitude  as,  say,  a  specialist  in  leather,  or  in  textiles,  or  in  cot- 
ton goods,  they  want  him  detailed  permanently  in,  say,  the  Ordnance 
Department.  That  man,  when  he  is  so  detailed,  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  be  sent  back  to  the  Cavalry  or  the  Infantry  or  such  a  branch 
of  the  service  as  he  originally  came  from,  would  he  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  No.  That  would  work  better  with  the  single  list 
than  it  would  without  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  present  detail  system,  Colonel,  carries  in  its 
name,  or  the  name  of  the  law  that  authorized  it,  practically  the  reason 
why  it  was  instituted,  does  it  not,  in  that  very  word  "  candidate  "  ? 
In  other  words,  it  was  changed  to  correct  an  abuse  but  substituted 
a  provision  that  did  not  recognize  the  proper  principle. 

Col.  Palmml  I  think  that  is  absolutely  trlie. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  simply  to  get  out  some 
weaknesses  that  arose  under  the  old  system,  which  were  manifested 
in  that  abuse,  but  by  substituting  a  rather  erroneous  practice  for 
what  was  a  good  principle.  Now,  if  that  is  followed  out  just  as  you 
sugce.'st,  it  will  tend  eventually  to  attract  the  specialists  or  the  Army 
to  tne  respective  anus  of  the  service  in  which  that  specialty  can  be 
best  employed  for  the  Army  as  a  whole? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  that  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  of  course? 
Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  That,  of  course,  is  a  more  or  less  recent  evolution  of 
the  practice  of  military  science? 
Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gkeene.  Beciiiise  it  is  not  so  very  long  a^o  wlien  a  soldier  was 
a  soldier  and  supposed  to  be  available  for  tletail  anywbere,  and  that 
practice  unfortunately  continued  a  long  time  before  people  woke  up 
to  the  mischief  that  came  out  of  it.  That  bein^  true,  and  it  being 
just  as  ti-ue  tliat  men  are  temporarily  attracted  to  one  or  another 
special  function,  how  are  you  j^ing  to  get  over  the  possibility  in  the 
single  list  of  the  man  whose  tendency  runs  along  a  certain  line  of  the 
service  very  markedly,  who  gets  up  to  his  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion, and  it  can  only  be  had  by  transfer  to  another  arm  that  he  is 
not  particularly  attracted  by? 

Col.  Palmer.  You  would  either  have  to  transfer  him  or  somebotly 
else,  or  keep  him  for  a  time  on  detached  service,  or  sometliing  of  that 
kind,  but  in  many  cases  either  he  or  somebody  else  would  have  to  go 
to  the  other  arm. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  can  see  that  sending  a  man  oif  on  detached  service 
or  some  such  thing  as  that  will  give  him  promotion  and  keep  him 
away  from"  an  arm  for  a  while  tluifc  he  docs  not  want  to  go  to,  and 
various  other  devices  doubtless  ctmld  be  oiiginated  to  serve  that 
purpose,  but  eventually  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  that  every  one 
of  tne  mathematical  possibilities  could  be  met  in  that  way. 

Col.  Palmer.  Of  coui-se,  there  is  another  point  of  view  on  that. 
Many  of  our  promotions  are  due  to  spasiiu)dic  incieases  in  the  differ- 
ent arms.  If  you  provide  an  organized  citizen  army,  except  for  a 
few  special  cases,  there  probably  will  not  be  any  more  increases  in 
the  Kegular  Establishment.  The  real  problein  before  you  within  a 
little  while  will  probably  be  a  question  of  decrease.  I  think  that 
the  single  list  would  do  away  with  these  excessive  legislative  in- 
creases that  have  occurred  in  the  past  in  one  arm  and  another.  After 
you  once  get  your  citizen  army  started,  and  the  limited  rrgular 
nucleus  to  develop  it,  I  can  not  sec  how  the  Regular  Establishment 
would  ever  be  increased  materially  after  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  in  mind  in  all  of  these  questions  the  idea  of 
adopting  the  single  list,  because  it  appeals  in  theory  to  tlie  layman, 
but  there  are  certain  practical  objections  which  su^e.st  themselves, 
if  we  keep  in  mind  that  in  hiunan  nature  all  men  are  not  alike,  and 
that  a  good  officer  has  often  gotten  a  black  mark  on  his  record  simply 
because  of  a  wrong  assignment  to  duty,  when  he  would  have  been  a 
splendid  man  somewhere  else  if  the  Army  had  left  him  in  that  other 
place.  We  all  know  that  within  the  arms  themselves  military  science 
has  become  so  complicated  now  and  differentiated  by  so  many  forms 
of  services  within  one  arm  that  a  man  may  be  peculiarly  suited  to 
perform  certain  functions  in  one  arm  and  not  particularly  suited 
to  perform  some  of  the  other  functions  of  the  same  arm,  yet  he  is 
absolutely  as  much  needed  in  one  place,  as  he  would  be  in  the  other, 
and,  as  I  undei-stand  it,  you  would  take  the  record  and  find  out  where 
those  men  are  best  fitted  and  place  them  there.  If  that  is  true,  does 
it  seem  when  a  man  comes  up  on  the  single  list  and  arrives  at  that 
place  where  he  has  got  to  change  his  arm  that  you  would  defeat  that 
very  good  purpose  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  there  is  too  much  irrational  specialization. 
It  seems  to  ine  it  would  be  better  to  pool  the  whole  thing,  as  within 
certain  limits  they  do  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Navy  goes  around  on  its  own  fortification  and 
carries  its  own  water,  food,  and  i-.helter  with  it.  r-^  i 
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Col.  Pai/Mer.  It  is  not  quite  the  same;  but,  for  example,  in  1916, 
when  you  passed  the  national-defense  act,  you  appreciated  that  the 
Field  Artillery  would  have  to  be  greatly  expanded,  and  you  provided 
for  officers  from  other  arms  to  go  into  the  Field  Artillery.  I  think 
that  everything  was  done  to  defeat  that  intent  that  could  be  done. 
That  is,  the  officers  who  were  transferred  were  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, so  far  as  relative  rank  is  concerned,  with  the  officers  in  the  old 
Field  Artillery.  The  principle  was  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  great 
expansion  of  tne  Field  Artillery,  some  of  the  trained  personnel  from 
other  unexpanded  arms  ought  to  be  transf eired  over. 

Of  course,  the  idea  had  always  been  that  it  was  a  very  mysterious 
thing,  that  it  would  take  practically  a  lifetime  to  leani  anytliing 
about  it,  and  yet  one  of  the  officers  who  dnri^  this  war  won  the 
most  di.stinction  purely  as  a  Field  Artillery  officer,  fii-st  as  a  regi- 
mental commander  and  then  as  a  brigade  commander  in  an  active 
combat  division,  was  a  Cavalry  officer  who  did  not  go  into  the  Field 
Artiller>'  imtil  after  the  passage  of  the  national-defense  tkct — that  is, 
lf>16.  'There  is  an  awfwl  lot  of  camouflage  about  it. 

Ml',  (jbeene.  I  do  not  question  it. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  admit  that  it  would  be  objectionable  to  transfer  a 

man  over  just  because  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  list,  but  there  may 
be  somebodv  a  little  bit  above  him  who  does  want  to  make  the 
transfer  and  who  is  qualified  to  make  it  if  the  transfer  is  not  made 
until  after  proper  qualification.  It  docs  not  take  very  long  for 
an  able  man  to  qualify.  It  is  to  the  decided  advantage  ot  the 
service  to  have  officers  who  understand  more  than  one  arm. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  and  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  wrong  impres- 
sion from  both  of  my  question.s.  I  can  see  very  well  how  a  man,  say, 
a  senior  in  your  profession,  a  colonel,  ntight  personally  have  the 
general  foremanship  and  administrative  and  executive  capacity  which 
a  colonel  would  have  to  exercise  over  any  command.  The  question, 
in  mv  mind,  however,  if  I  may  draw  a  common  analogy  from  civil 
life,  Is  whether  a  man  who  had  splendid  executive  qualities  in  the 
particular  arm  of  Field  Artilleiy  was  really  so  absorbed  in  it  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  transfer  his  life  to  the  Cavalry  and  detach 
himself  from  the  Field  Artillery  life. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  the  practical  answer  to  tliat  would  be  this, 
that  if  you  apply  it  now,  so  far  as  the  combat  arms  are  concerned, 
for  the  next  few  years  the  flow  would  be  into  the  Field  Ai-tillery. 
That  is  correct,  is  it  not,  Col  Hammond  i 

Col.  Hammoxd.  Yes. 

Col.  Palmer.  The  flow  would  be  into  the  Fiehl  Artillery  for  the 
next  few  years.  But  during  the  war  we  have  developed  250  officers 
in  the  other  arms  who  have  had  Field  Artillery  practice  during  the 
war.  We  actually  have  Field  Artillerymen  in  the  other  arms  who 
are  prepared  for  transfer  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  the  case  at  present?  Your  Coast  Ar- 
tillery are  trained  also  as  Infantry? 

Coi.  Palmer.  Only  partially  so,  Mr.  Kahn;  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Cavalry  has  been  trained  in  Infantry 
work  largely.  Tlie  unmourted  Cavaliy  does  Infantrv  work,  does 
it  not? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  ^r^n,c^\c> 
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The  Chairman.  "Would  there  be  much  difficulty  in  transferring  the 
officers  from  tliose  two  branches  of  the  service  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  the  other  branches  they  would  be  transferred  to? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  about  it,  and  I 
think  that  whenever  you  transfer  a  capable  officer,  a  really  able 
officer,  from  one  arm  to  another  you  benent  him  and  the  seiTice,  too. 
This  war  has  removed  a  great  deal  of  the  old  narrowne^  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Greexe.  Of  course,  where  they  have  a  preference  for  a  par- 
ticular arm,  in  the  make  up  of  the  law  we  should  adopt  certain 
laws  that  apply  in  clearly  analogous  situations.  In  civil  life  we  take 
into  consideration  the  temperamental  difference  in  men  who  may  be 
in  the  same  general  line  of  industry  or  employment,  within  the  com- 
pass or  area  that  includes  such  a  variety  of  special  functions  that 
although  they  are  perfectiv  identified  with  that  industry,  they  know 
almost  littla  or  nothing  about  many  things  that  are  going  on  wit^ 
regard  to  its  general  policy  in  the  business  or  economic  end  of  it. 
I  am  talking  aoout  real  distinctive  types.  It  would  seem  that  a  man 
who  was  attracted  by  cavalry,  or  the  animal  proposition  of  it,  which 
is  a  very  great  inducement,  who  loves  horses,  and  the  life  out  of 
dooi^,  and  who  loves  the  particular  elements  entering  into  the  tacti- 
cal employment  of  cavalry,  is  a  peculiar  distinctive  type,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  based  upon  such  fundamentals  of  nature 
that  it  is  a  real,  temperamental  predisposition.  In  the  artillery 
those  elements  are  almost  disassociated,  except  for  the  question  of 
horsemanship,  but  the  cavalryman  performs  a  peculiar  function,  and 
has  an  entirely  different  temperament  and  has  quite  a  considerable 
variety  of  detail  in  technique  the  artilleryman  does  not  have,  and 
there  is  considerable  violence  in  the  change  which,  having  arrived 
at  a  certain  point,  they  must  arbitrarily  cniange  from  one  service  to 
the  other. 

Col.  Palmer.  There  have  been  a  great  many  cases  of  such  changes 
during  the  war — of  officers  functioning  efficiently  under  such 
changes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious  difficulty  in  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Were  they  colonels  or  men  who  had  passed  beyond 
the  detail? 

Col.  Palmer.  The  officer  that  I  referred  to  was  a  colonel  of  Field 
Artillery  in  the  First  Division,  and  later  conunanded  a  brigade  in 
the  Fii*st  Division. 

Mr.  Greene.  Had  they  not  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  that  em- 
ployment of  mind,  the  practical  details  of  the  Army? 

Col.  Palmer.  A  great  many  were  transferred  in  the  lower  grades. 
They  went  over  in  all  grades. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  trying  to  prove  a  point,  although  I  ask 
questions  in  a  manner  that  may  suggest  it. 

Col.  Palmer,  Before  the  war  the  several  bi'anches  of  our  Army 
played  off  by  themselves  too  much.  They  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  mysterious  technique  of  their  respective  arms.  They 
talked  n  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  teclmique.  When  we  got  into 
the  war,  we  learned  what  we  should  have  known  before,  that  In- 
fantry tactics  is  the  art  of  taking  and  holding  ground  and  that  the 
tactics  of  each  of  the  other  arms  is  simply  the  art  of  supporting 
'"nfantry.    What  the  average  officer  before  the  war  knew  about 
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technique  was  so  small  and  so  imimportant,  compared  to  what  he 
did  not  know  about  combined  tactics,  that  it  was  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning. 

The  Chairhak.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  have  much  Cav- 
alry before  the  war  at  all? 

Col.  Palmer.  Oh,  we  had  Cavalry,  but  thev  enlarged  the  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  with  an  officer  of  the  Cav- 
alry during  the  war?  Did  you  not  put  them  into  the  other  branch 
of  the  service? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  certainly  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  comport  themselves  pretty  well  as 
officers? 

Col.  Palmer.  Plenty  of  tJiem  did  in  all  grades. 

Mr.  'M'Tr.f.TO  Is  not  one  of  the  psycho^gical  reasons  that  this 
war  was  so  different  from  any  war  that  they  ever  had  or  thqught  ever 
would  be,  that  the  specialized  branches  of  the  service  were  no  good 
when  they  got  to  apply  their  knowledge  because  the  thing  was  dif- 
ferent? 

Col.  Palmer.  Well,  there  were  many  new  specialties. 

Mr.  MnjJER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  some  things  that 
they  never  knew  about  before.  Such  a  thing  as  a  barrage  was  never 
known  before,  and  trench  warfare?* 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  in  every  war  that  the  militai-y  establish- 
ment has  to  adjust  itself  to  new  conditions. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so,  and  the  efficiency  of  artillery  forces  in 
this  war  was  sort  of  different  from  anything  we  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  we  need  most  are  trained  officers? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  The  single  list  is  really  very  simple. 
It  is  aptparently  complicated  because  the  existing  system  of  pro- 
motion is  complicated.  In  promoting  officers  from  the  single  list 
it  may  be  that  the  vacancy  may  be  among  the  officers  assigned  to 
Infantry  duty,  while  the  officer  eligible  to  promotion  is  an  officer 
assigned  to  Artillery  duty.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to 
assign  the  artilleryman  to  Infantry  duty  upon  promotion.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  at  any  given  time  are  engaged 
Jn  duties  not  connected  with  any  tactical  unit.  We  may,  therefore, 
assign  the  newly  promoted  Artillery  officer  to  one  of  these  special 
assignments,  and  may  fill  the  vacant  Infantry  job  by  transferring 
some  other  Infanb^  officer  from  detached  or  detailed  duty. 

But  even  if  the  application  of  the  single  list  should  require  the 
actual  transfer  of  an  officer  to  tactical  duties  with  another  aim. 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  this  if  the  officer  so  transfen-ed  is 
given  sufficient  time  to  qualifj'  for  the  performance  of  his  new 
duties.  Such  transfers  of  competent  officei-s  is  a  benefit  alike  to 
the  officers  concerned  and  to  the  service  as  a  wliole.  It  tends  to 
the  developm^t  of  the  Army  as  a  team  of  all  arms,  in  which  each 
specialty  must  conform  to  uie  combined  mission  of  the  force  as  a 
whole. 

The  remaining  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  want  to  refer  to,  is 
the  question  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  that. 

Col.  Palmer.  Section  3  of  the  War  Department  bill  contains  pro- 
posed legislation  affecting  the  General  Staff.  The  hearing  have 
been  full  of  comment  on  and  criticisms  of  the  General  St^nT 
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After  the  national  defense  act  was  passed  in  1916,  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Staff,  I  was  detailed  to  prepare  some  new  regula- 
tions for  the  General  Staff,  in  the  light  of  the  new  law,  and  I  had 
to  dig  in  and  find  out  just  what  a  General  Staff  was  before  I  could 
start  on  them.  My  ideas  on  that  subject  I  suspected  were  vague,  and 
I  found  that  they  were  very  vague  when  I  began  to  go  into  it.  I 
had  to  dig  out  and  study  the  evolution  of  the  institution  in  Germany, 
where  it  had  gradually  developed  ever  since  about  1760,  since  the 
Seven  Years  War,  and  then  I  had  to  study  the  other  question  as  to 
how  an  institution  of  that  kind,  designed  for  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment like  Germany,  could  best  be  adapted  to  the  kind  of  Govern- 
ment that  we  have. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  one  of  the  principal  causi's  for  the 
confusion  of  thought  in  regard  to  a  Generail  Staff  is  that  very  few 
people  know  what  a  General  Staff  is.  Tliat  is  true  in  civil  life;  it 
IS  true  in  the  Army ;  and  it  it  is  also  true  in  the  General  Staff  itself. 

One  reason  for  the  confusion  is  the  fact  that  the  Gennan  word 
"g^eralstab"  when  translated  into  iBnglish  as  "general  staff"  is 
an  incorrect  translation;  it  does  not  convey  the  same  idea  at  all. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  because  of  that  incorrect  translation,  that 
a  General  Staff  officer  is  an  officer  who  has  a  sort  of  general  relation 
to  every  military  activity,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Ger- 
man Army  and  in  the  French  Army  he  is  a  specialist  of  the  most 
restricted  type. 

We  started  our  General  Staff  in  1903  and  the  British  started  theirs 
in  1901.  The  British  recognized  the  foregoing  fact,  and  in  the 
literature,  the  documents,  in  connection  with  the  estaolishment  of 
the  General  Staff  in  Great  Britain  they  pointed  out  that  this  confu- 
sion of  meaning  must  be  avoided.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that 
it  should  not  be  called  a  General  Staff  at  all,  that  it  should  be  called 
an  operations  staff,  a  military  operations  staff. 

Now,  as  an  example  of  how  restricted  the  meaning  is  in  German — 
I  am  not  a  German  scholar,  but  I  have  looked  this  up — the  army  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  its  modem  form  was  started  awa3-  back  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  has  been  developing  all  these  years.  The 
German  Navy,  however,  did  not  develop  until  comparatively  re- 
cently. When  it  got  important  enou^^h  for  them  to  devise  an  agency 
for  the  navy  corresponding  to  the  General  Staff  in  the  army  thev 
did  not  call  it  the  naval  general  staff,  they  called  it  the  "  adiniraf- 
stab  "  or  "  admiral's  staff." 

That  word  "  generalstab "  should  not  be  translated  into  English 
as  "  general  staff." 

The  CirAiRMAN.  A  staff  of  general  officers? 

Col.  Palmeb.  It  should  be  translated  into  English  as  the  "gen- 
eral's staff,"  or  the  "  generalship  staff,"  or  the  "  tactical  staff."  The 
point  is  that  just  as  a  general  needs  a  quartermaster's  staff  to  assist 
him  in  certain  matters  of  supply,  a  medical  staff  to  assist  him  in 
certain  matters  in  regard  to  the  health  of  his  command,  so  he 
needs  a  "  generalship  staff  "  or  "  general's  staff  "  to  assist  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  own  peculiar  function  of  leading  troops  in  battle. 

So  in  France  and  Germany  General  Staff  officers  are  products  of 
a  special  system  of  education  and  the  subject  matter  of  that  ^uca- 
tion  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  subject  matter  of  the  general's  educa- 
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tion.  The  idea  in  Germany  is  to  begin  training  these  young  men 
while  they  are  youne.  They  seek  out  those  who  have  the  tactical 
aptitude  and  train  them  as  generals'  assistants.  They  give  them 
the  precise  training  in  higher  troop  leading  and  things  of  that  kind 
that  a  general  should  have.  The  idea  is  that  during  their  youth 
they  are  generals'  assistants  and  that  when  thev  attain  sufficient  rank 
to  command  they  will  be  generals  in  fact.  Por  example,  Marshal 
Hindenburg  received  that  training  in  the  German  War  Academy, 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  the  tactical  gift  was  determined  in  his 
youth  as  the  preliminary  qualification  for  the  General  Staff.  He 
was  trained  all  of  his  life  to  perform  that  function.  As  a  captain 
or  lieutenant  he  was  on  some  corps  commander's  general  staff.  As 
he  became  older,  he  was  on  the  gi"eat  General  Staff  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  another  time  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  General  Staff 
college ;  but  all  of  his  life  he  was  practicing  the  profession  of  troop 
leading,  of  generalship. 

So  we  have  their  conception  of  a  general  staff  in  connection  with 
troops.  They  had  a  general  staff  with  trooiJS  in  the  German  Army 
for  CO  yeai-s  before  they  ever  had  a  "  Great  General  Staff  "  or  central 
general  staff  in  Berlin;  just  as  we  had  Army  quartermasters,  and  a 
conception  of  what  a  quartermaster  should  be  long  before  we  had 
a  Quartermaster  General  in  Washington. 

It  is  important  to  realize  the  fact  that  a  general  staff  officer  is 
primarily  an  officer  of  special  training,  of  a  special  professional  type; 
and  I  thmk  it  is  interesting  to  go  back  to  the  way  the  thing  started. 

At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years  War,  Frederick  the  Great  started 
a  school  for  training  young  officers  to  perform  this  duty.  Ke  had 
developed  himself  in  a  method  for  accomplishing  that  end.  It  is  de- 
scried somewhat  in  Carlyle's  History  of  Frederick  the  Great.  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  quotation,  but  Carlyle  points  out  Fml- 
erick's  habit  when  going  through  the  country,  and  seeinjg  a  piece  of 
ground  of  a  certain  kind,  of  saying  to  himself,  "  I  am  in  command 
of  troops  here,  and  if  I  were  attacked  by  other  troops  from  this 
direction,  what  should  I  do;  what  orders  should  I  issue?  "  He  began 
that  practice  before  the  battle  of  Molhvitz.  Before  his  first  battle 
he  recognized  that  the  question  on  the  battle  field  was  a  question  of 
action,  a  question  of  what  to  do,  and  not  a  question  of  theoretical 
knowledge;  that  it  was  a  question  of  practice.  He  kept  that  method 
up  throughout  his  life.  As  he  went  on  with  it  he  developed  his 
practical  sense  of  tactical  judgment;  and  out  of  that  grew  a  great 
educational  system. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  idea  was  the  thought  that  if 
this  method  of  self-training  in  tactics  was  successful  it  would  also 
be  an  excellent  means  for  training  others.  It  is  something  like  the 
case  system  in  the  law  school,  where  a  man  is  given  a  specific  case  to 
work  out.  We  call  this  method  the  applicatory  methoa.  In  France 
they  call  it  the  method  of  concrete  cases.  The  student  is  required  to 
solve  a  specific  tactical  problem,  and  not  to  write  an  essay  on  it.  He 
is  required  to  make  a  tactical  decision  and  to  write  the  orders  which 
should  be  written  to  meet  that  situation. 

So  Frederick  the  Great  developed  that  idea  in  his  educational 
system  for  young  officers.  It  also  has  a  further  advantage,  which  is 
really  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it.  That  is,  it  becomes  a  tac- 
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tical  measuring  rod;  it  becomes  a  method  of  calibrating,  by  means  of 
which  a  man  who  himself  knows  tactics  can  determine  whether  some 
candidate  has  tactical  judgment  or  not.  This  is  the  method  that 
Frederick  the  Great  developed,  and  for  over  50  years  before  the  great 
^neral  staff  was  to  meet  in  Berlin  iti&t  system  of  education  went  on 
in  Germany.  It  was  training  men  to  be  general  staff  officers  in  the 
purely  restricted  sense  that  they  were  to  be  the  assistants  of  generals 
m  the  performance  of  the  generals'  proper  and  strategical  and  tac- 
tical duties. 

A  general  staff  officer  in  that  sense  is  primarily  a  trained  troop 
leader;  he  is  a  man  who  is  trained  in  tactical  values j  and  when  he 
comes  to  coordinate  other  agencies  or  other  services  it  is  jpurely  in 
that  direction  that  he  ought  to  influence  them.  He  should  not  do 
their  business  for  them. 

In  that  strict,  original  sense,  the  duties  of  these  general  staff  offi- 
cers were  to  prepare  fighting  orders,  to  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy 
and  make  proper  inferences  from  that  intelli^nce,  to  conduct  the 
training  of  troops  and  the  development  of  tactical  doctrine.  A  gen- 
eral can  not  do  all  those  things  alone,  and  these  officers  were  to  assist 
the  general  in  doing  the  thing  which  was  the  general's  peculiar  prob- 
lem. No  officer  could  have  this  duty  unless  he  was  equipped  n>r  it,, 
and  all  able  officers  were  encouraged  to  aspire  to  it  ana  to  qualify* 
for  it. 

Now,  after  the  collapse  of  Prussia  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  oU 

system  broke  down.    Schamhorst  established  "the  Great  General 
Staff"  in  Berlin,  which  would  correspond  to  our  War  Department 
General  Staff. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  1807. 

Col.  Palmer.  The  natural  idea  was  that  if  it  was  desirable  to 
have  Greneral  Staff  officers  in  Army  corps  and  divisions  to  look  out 
for  purely  military  functions  there,  it  would  be  equally  desirable 
to  have  men  qualified  to  work  on  substantially  the  same  problems 
for  the  Army  as  a  whole.  So  in  that  way  the  great  general  staff  at 
Berlin  was  formed. 

I  have  frequently  heard  an  analogy  between  a  general  staff  an<} 
a  board  of  directors ;  I  think  I  have  read  it  in  these  hearings.  But 
tiie  analogy  is  not  carried  far  enough.  It  is  a  good  analogy;  but 
in  a  board  of  directors,  as  I  understand  it,  a  director  does  not  in- 
terfere with  any  of  the  great  industrial  or  technical  activities  of 
the  corporation  of  which  he  is  a  director.  'H&  is  an  expert  on  just 
one  thing,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  profit.  He  coordinates  that 
corporation,  because  lie  is  acting  on  the  whole  proposition  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  most  important  function ;  that  is  to  say,  the  direc' 
tor  is  opposed  to  an  item  of  expenditure  even  though  very  trifi.ing, 
if  it  is  a  waste  and  affects  the  problem  of  profit  unfavorably.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  expenditure  of  a  million 
dollars  that  will  add  to  profit,  he  is  favorably  disposed  to  it  I  think 
that  is  the  real  analog  with  reference  to  the  General  Staff.  The 
General  Staff  officer,  if  he  is  a  real  General  Staff  officer  by  train- 
ing and  belongs  to  that  professional  type,  endeavors  to  coordinate 
the  whole  system  in  the  direction  of  its  primary  function,  that  is 
effective  fighting  power.  That  is  the  thing  upon  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  expert. 
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If  he  is  a  trained  General  Staff  officer,  under  the  French  and 
German  systems,  the  tactical  faculty  has  been  determined  and  de- 
veloped in  him  and  that  is  the  primary  reason  he  is  there.  He  may 
be  much  else,  many  other  things  may  be  required  of  liini.  If  he  is 
in  the  operations,  or  "G-3-'  branch,  he  is  dealing  almost  purely  with 
tactics.  When  he  comes  to  "GM"  branch,  the  supply  branch,  he  is 
dealing  with  something  more  than  tactics,  but  he  is  always  deal- 
ing with  it  from  the  tactical  point  of  view.  You  put  a  trained  Gen- 
eral Staff  officer  in  "G-4"  and  he  will  infonn  the  supply  services  as 
to  what  they  ought  to  supply  in  order  to  conform  to  tlie  tactical 
plan;  but  if  you  put  a  former  quartermaster  in  there,  who  is  not  a 
trained  General  Staff  officer,  he  will  think,  no  doubt,  that  he  is  put 
there  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  only  way  he  can  solve  the 
problem  is  to  do  the  quartennaster's  business  for  him. 

That  is  the  thing,  in  my  mind,  that  we  have  overlooked  entirely  in 
the  development  of  our  fteneral  Staff.  Von  Moltke,  when  he  came 
to  the  General  Staff — I  mean  tlie  original  greut  von  Moltkc — - 
regarded  it  as  the  principal  duty  to  the  General  Staff  to  train 
General  Staff  officers.  Even  after  he  btH-amo  chief  of  tlie  General 
Staff  hi'  continued  to  l>e  the  principal  tactical  and  strategical  in- 
structor of  the  German  AA'ar  Academy.  He  did  that  for  two  reasons: 
One  was  to  see  tliat  the  proiier  doctrine  was  im[)arted  to  these  im- 
portiint  officei-s  that  were  being  trained;  but  prinmrilv  I  think  so 
that  he  himself  could  determine  which  of  them  were  General  Staff 
officers  in  this  strict  pi-ofessional  sense. 

For  example,  we  have  down  in  the  library  at  the  War  College  a 
set  of  von  Moltke's  problems — problems  given  to  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants who  were  in  the  War  Academy  as  candidates  for  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  In  ad<litton,  we  have  comments  on  those  problems  taken 
from  his  shorthand  notes.  In  one  of  thest^  problems,  he  gave  the 
candidates  a  map  of  Eastern  Prussia,  and  told  them  that  each  one 
of  tliem  was  in  command  of  an  Army  coi-ps  and  a  Cavalry  division 
stationed  at  a  certain  point  on  the  flank  of  a  possible  advance  of 
forces  from  Russia.  He  gave  them  that  problem  and  all  the  in- 
formation that  might  reasonably  have  been  known  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  that  force,  and  he  said,  "What  are  your  arrangements 
for  to-moiTow  ? "  This  situation  was  given  as  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  to  write  an  es.say  on  tactics 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  biit  they  were  to  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  a  corps  comniander,  make  a  decision  and  write  at  once  the 
specific  orders  that  should  be  issued  to  meet  that  situation. 

Xow,  the  reniakable  thing  about  that  was  that  those  officei-s  were 
young  captains  or  first  lieutenants.  We  have  had  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
criticism  m  our  own  service  sometimes  because  we  have  given  prob- 
lems that  are  a  little  bit  too  advanced  for  junior  officers.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  von  Moltke  was  doing  it  there,  and  for  a  reason. 

In  his  comments  he  mentions  a  number  of  defects  in  the  solutions 
that  wci-e  offered,  and  offered  his  suggestions  as  to  how  they  were  to 
!«!  corrected,  but  lie  says  "  The  majority  of  the  young  gentlemen  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  able  to  lead  troops  of  afl  arms."  And  it 
was  their  capacity  to  do  that,  determined  by  him,  that  gave  them 
their  first  provisional  tour  on  the  German  General  Staff.  These 
young  men  were  not  given  that  test  because  he  had  the  slightest  idea 
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of  employing  captains  or  first  lieutenants  to  lead  army  corps,  but  be- 
cause lie  expected  to  use  them  as  assistants  of  the  generals  who  were 
going  to  lead  and  train  the  amiy  corps. 

Education  for  the  General  Staff  or  fitat  Major  in  France  pro- 
ceeds along  practically  the  same  lines.  All  candidates  for  tiie  gen- 
eral- staff  attend  the  Ecole  de  Guerre  for  three  years.  The  ascen- 
dancy  of  men  like  Foch,  Fetain,  and  Fayolle  in  the  French  army  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  recognized  teachers  of  tactics  and 
the  art  of  war  in  that  school.  The  tactics  of  the  whole  French  army 
have  been  formed  by  them.  The  corps  commanders,  division  com- 
manders, and  most  of  the  higher  general  staff  officers  have  received 
their  doctrine  at  their  hands.  They  attained  their  positions  because 
they  had  that  doctrine. 

In  France  the  officer  who  snccessfuUy  passes  that  course  receives 
what  is  called  a  general-staff  brevet;  he  is  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the 
French  army  as  a  general  staff  brevet  or  eligible,  and  selections  for 
the  general  staff  are  taken  only  from  that  list.  The  number  of  brev- 
ets, of  course,  is  very  much  greater  than  there  are  places  on  the  gen- 
eral staff,  but  members  of  the  general  staff  can  only  be  selected  from 
that  brevet  list.  Then  when  war  comes  that  very  large  list  is  imme- 
diately available  for  the  expanded  general  staff. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  that  system  is 
the  fact  that  just  as  soon  as  an  ambitious  young  officer  enters  the 
French  army  that  eligibility  list  shows  him  the  real  goal  for  ad- 
vancement. We  have  no  criterion  for  advancement  to  our  General 
Staff ;  there  is  no  well-known  way  through  which  an  ambitious  offi- 
cer can  reach  it. 

When  you  consider  the  duties  of  the  general  staff  in  the  field — and 
it  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  nobody  should  be  on  the  War 
Department  General  Staff  unless  he  is  competent  for  General  Staff 
duties  with  troops — you  have  to  consider  that  a  general,  in  order  to 
make  a  command  fight  as  a  unit,  has  to  give  orders  to  thousands  of 
men  in  the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry,  the  Artillery,  the  Air  Service,  the 
tanks,  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  Those  are  the  tactical 
elements.  He  also  has  to  give  instructions  to  the  following  admin- 
istrative services:  The  adjutant,  the  inspector,  the  judge  advocate, 
the  chaplain,  the  provost  marshal ;  also  tne  following  technical  peo- 
ple: The  Engineers,  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Motor 
Transport;  also  to  the  following  supply  people:  The  quartermaster, 
the  ordnance,  the  transportation  people,  and  so  forth.  He  can  not 
possibly  do  that  himself,  and  the  measure  of  his  general  staff  is 
simply'that  body  of  officers  necessary  to  assist  him  in  giving  the  gen- 
eral s'ordei-s,  and  those  orders  only.  Organization  is  facilitated  in 
the  first  place  by  dividing  up  the  different  fighting  services  into  or- 
ganized imits  like  divisions.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  conmianding 
general  of  a  corps  with  tht«e  divisions.  He  has  those  three  divUions 
out  in  front  of  him  to  give  orders  to.  He  has  all  of  these  administra- 
tive and  supply  services  in  the  rear  that  must  fimction.  He  perhai>s 
lias  only  one  or  two  roads  up  to  his  position,  over  which  proper  pri-  ' 
orities  must  be  determined;  that  is,  the  time  when  mumtions  must 
go  up,  another  time  when  rations  must  go  up,  and  another  time  when 
the  wounded  men  must  be  evacuated.  Obvioasly  that  road  would  be- 
come congested  beyond  belief  in  a  very  short  time  if  sf^ebo^  did 
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not  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  operating  services,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  telling  them  what  particular  road  they  should  use  ana 
when  thev  ^ould  use  it. 

Now,  I  think  I  can  illustrate  right  here  as  to  how  far  the  General 
Staff  should  actually  operate.  The  operations  section  or  the 

•  ejection,  gives  the  tactical  or  fichting  orders.  If  it  is  a  well-trained 
army,  with  a  well-trained  stan  and  well-trained  commanders,  those 
orders  will  be  extremely  brief.  They  will  simply  give  to  each  di- 
vision commander  his  mission  telling  him  what  to  do  but  not  how  to 
do  it.  They  will  be  very  brief.  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
proper  General  Staff  practice,  tliat  the  orders  of  the  General  Staff 
diould  Dot  go  any  futiher  tlian  necesear;^  to  accomplish  that  object. 
Bat  if  the  divisions  are  onl^  partially  trained;  if  the  divisional  staffs 
are  improperly  developed;  if  it  is  a  new  Army;  then,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  can  not  assume  that  all  subordinate  units  will  know  just 
exactly  what  to  do.  In  that  case  success  demands  that  the  operation 
orders  should  be  amplified  as  much  a«  necessary. 

For  instance,  if  I  am  a  competent  commander  of  a  trained  brigade 
and  M)  ordw  is  given  to  me  as  to  just  how  I  would  use  my  machine 
gtins,  tliat  would  not  be  a  proper  order;  but  if  I  am  a  partiall;|r 
trainfid  brigadier  general,  and  my  troops  are  only  partly  trained,  it 
would  be  quite  proper  to  give  nie  siuh  detailed  instructions  as  might 
be  neoeesary. 

Coming  back,  then,  to  the  services  in  the  rear  you  have  the  same 
thing.  There  you  have  "G-4,"  the  supply  section  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  its  ninction  is  to  give  orders  to  the  services  in  the  rear. 
The  same  priBciple  should  apply  here;  no  more  interference  in  the 
operating  functions  than  necessary.  But  tiiere  again  you  have  the 
aune  proposition,  that  it  may  be  necessary  at  times  to  go  into  a  great 
deal  more  detail. 

Now,  when  we  formed  our  General  Staff  we  were  in  a  different 
position  from  the  French  or  the  Germans,  The  British  formed 
theirs  in  1904,  and  we  formed  ours  in  1903.  We  had  the  problem  of 
forming  a  General  Staff  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  trained 
General  Staff  officers.  That  is  a  good  deal  like  forming  a  college  of 
physiciajos  and  surgeons  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  doctors. 
The  British  recognized  that  fact.  Their  literature  shows  that,  and 
they  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  first  functions  of  this  new  General 
Staff  must  be  the  education  of  general-staff  officers  and  the  establish- 
ment of  eligibility  for  General  Staff.  Men  like  Haig,  Robertson, 
and  Wilson  are  products  of  that  system. 

The  problem  wafi  a  little  bit  simpler  for  the  British,  because 
their  General  Staff  had  that  one  function  of  general  staff  duty. 
Our  problem  was  a  little  more  difficult  because  the  act  of  1903 
created  two  new  agencies  and  not  just  one.  The  act  of  1903  created 
a  General  Staff,  and  it  also  created  a  new  supervising  agency  in 
the  War  Department,  an  office  of  Chief  or  Staff  which  was  not  in- 

•  duded  in  the  British  system  at  all. 

If  that  act  of  Congress  had  merely  created  a  General  Staff,  wo 
might,  like  the  British,  have  taken  tune  to  solve  the  first  problem 
of  the  General  Staff.  Namely  the  development  of  a  personnel, 
trained  for  General  Staff  duty  with  troops.  Having  that  personnel 
and  the  general  educational  system  necessary  to  produce  it^the  co- 
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ordinatinj^  problem  would  largely  have  solved  itself.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  tliat  probably  nobody  on  our  first  (Jenerul  Staff  panel  really 
knew  what  a  General  Staflf  was.  They  probably  all  felt,  however, 
that  they  wex-e  ready  to  assist  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  supervising  the 
Adjutant  General  and  the  Quartermaster  General  and  the  other 
Bureiiu  Chiefs.  They  were  ready  to  coordinate  without  ever  realiz-  ^ 
ing  that  they  tlid  not  possess  the  fundamental  and  specific  tactical 
training  wliich  is  the  sole  legitimate  basis  for  General  Staff  coordi- 
nation. In  short.,  through  the  popular  mistranslation  of  a  foreign 
term  they  began  to  busy  themselves  as  a  ''General"  Staff  and  not  as 
"generalship  staff. 

If  they  had  really  known  what  the  professional  type  was  and  how 
important  it  was  to  create  it,  they  must  have  accepted  that  as  the 
first  pi-oblem  before  tliem. 

In  other  words,  our  (Jeneral  Staff  was  formed  not  to  perform 
functions  that  were  already  being  performed,  but  to  perform  func- 
tions that  were  not  being  performed  at  all  under  the  old  system. 
They  did  not  get  started  at  that  right  away,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  situation  Was  that  we  had  no  (j^neral  Staff  with  troops;  we  did 
not  have  any  organized  bodies  of  troops  and  did  not  have  any 
conception  of  what  the  General  Staff's  duties  with  troops  were.  We 
had  no  specific  eligibility  for  the  General  Staff,  and  the  conception 
was  tliat  what  we  wanted  on  the  General  Staff  was  merely  able  men. 
Well,  we  got  them,  probablv  the  ablest  group  of  officers  in  the  service, 
but  that  (lid  not  fill  the  bill.  What  was  retjuired  was  a  particular 
kind  of  ability.  No  amount  of  le^l  or  architectural  skill  or  ability 
will  qualifv  a  man  to  practice  surgery.  And  no  amount  of  abili^ 
as  an  artilleryman  or  infantryman  or  cavalryman  will  qualify  a 
man  for  the  General  Staff.  That  was  the  situation  Yrhea  our  General 
Staff  was  founded. 

However,  not  very  long  after  that,  it  happened  that  a  revolution 
took  place  in  our  school  system.  We  had  what  was  called  an  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Iieavenworth.  Before  the  Spanish- 
Amprican  War  it  was  an  excellent  school.  That  school  was  resumed 
in  1903,  and  started  very  much  along  the  old  lines  of  giving  a  great 
deal  of  academic  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  information  on 
military  mattei-s,  up  to  1906.  About  1906  Maj.  Morrison,  now 
Maj.  Gen.  Morrison,  introduced  out  there  in  our  sdiool  a  system 
precisely  the  same,  with  respect  to  the  method  of  tactical  instruction, 
than  Von  Moltke  had  developed;  that  is,  specific  instruction  for  the 
tactical  duties  of  the  General  Staff,  by  the  method  of  concrete  cases. 
It  was  absolutely  revolutionary  in  our  service,  and  very  few  of  our 
officers  realized  it. 

We  had  that  school  out  there  and,  in  theory,  officers  would  go  there 
for  two  years,  and  if  they  passed  the  qualification  stage  they  would 
come  to  the  War  College  here  and  take  a  course,  which  was  really 
a  probationary  tour  on  the  General  Staff.  Under  that  plan  we  had 
an  educJitoTial  system  very  much,  so  far  as  practical  efficiency  goes,  ^ 
the  same  as  the  one  Von  Moltke  started. 

Now,  these  new  tactical  methods,  these  methods  of  practical  educa- 
tion and  calibration  were  put  into  effect  by  Gen.  Morrison,  a  mau 
whom  I  .regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  I  have  eVer  known, 
a  man  who  is  not  well  known  outside  the  Army,  but^ho,  to  a  lai^ 
extent,  has  put  a  new  soul  into  our  military  s§li*ie»y^OOgl^ 
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From  that  time  on,  officers  graduated  from  there,  after  two  years 

of  practical  test  as  to.  their  cajjacity  to  solve  tactical  problems,  and 
upon  graduation  recommendation  was  made  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  were  qualified  for  General  Staff  duty  with  troops;  they  were 
recommended  as  competent  to  be  division  commanders,  or  perhaps 
,  chief  of  staff  of  a  division  in  the  event  of  war.  But  that  was  never 
'  recf^nized  at  all  as  essential  in  our  practical  determination  of 
General  Staff  eligibility. 

In  1916,  when  I  was  detailed  to  draw  new  regulations  for  the 
General  Staff,  I  tried  to  get  a  regulation  to  that  effect  put  in.  I 
foupht  it  out,  but  without  success. 

There  were  51  officers  on  the  General  Staff  at  that  time.  Of  these 
one  officer,  and  one  only  had  had  the  course  of  the  Staff  College,  with 
the  final  course  at  the  War  College.  There  were  six  or  seven  of  us 
who  had  had  the  preliminary  two  years'  tactical  grounding  at  the 
Staff  College,  but  nad  not  had  the  final  course  at  the  War  College. 
I  think  there  were  10  or  11  who  had  the  finishing  school  wiUx- 
out  the  proper  preliminary  training.  The  remainder,  a  great  major- 
ity of  all,  had  had  no  General  Staff  training  at  all. 

Now,  that  was  the  situation  before  the  war.  We  had  not  done  what 
the  British  regarded  as  essential  and  necessary  to  be  done,  and  that 
was  to  establish  a  system  of  .General  Staff  eligibility,  and  I  think 
that  accomits  for  a  great  tnany  of  our  difficulties.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  considerable  number  of  officers  in  the  service  who 
were  trained  and  available  for  such  duty, 

I  do  not  think  we  could  have  met  the  demands  of  the  war  in 
France  if  Gen.  Pershing  had  selected  his  General  Staff  in  the  pro- 
miscuous and  unscientific  manner  prevalent  in  the  United  States 
before  the  war. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1917,  I  think  it  was  the  19th  of 
August,  I  went  up  to  the.  French  front  north  of  Verdun.  I  went  up 
with  Gen.  Pershing  and  we  were  the  guests  of  Gen.  Petain.  I  was 
there  when  the  French  made  that  attack  througli  which  they  recov- 
ered the  position  of  Mort'homme  on  the  hills  just  northwest  of  Ver- 
dun, on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  August.  On  tlie  evening  of  the 
19th  I  was  present  when  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  French  Second 
Army  was  receiving  reports  from  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  different 
army  corps  as  to  the  progress  of  demolition  and  the  progress  of  artil- 
lery work  up  to  that  point,  and  giving  final  instructions  and  modifi- 
cations necessary  for  the  attack,  which  was  to  begin  at  daybreak. 
When  I  looked  at  the  elaborateness  of  the  system,  at  the  business 
methods  required,  and  the  large  number  of  highly  trained  and 
specialized  men  that  were  necessary  to  make  it  work,  it  was  almost 
appalling  to  me  to  conceive  how  we  could  ever  do  the  same  thing 
promptly  with  the  limited  trained  personnel  that  we  had. 

On  that  trip  I  was  present  at  a  number  of  conversations  that  Gen. 
Petain  had  with  Gen.  Pershing;  and,  in  considering  and  weighing 
the  contribution  that  America  might  make  to  the  war  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  confronted  us,  the  French  commander  expressed  more 
concern  over  our  lack  of  trained  General  Staff  officers  than  any 
other  thing. 

Gen.  Pershing  had  already  completed  his  plans  for  starting  this 
General  Staff  training  and  Gen.  Petain  was  more  than  ready  to  assist 
him  in  every  way.  Now,  while  we  had  a  very  limited  number  of 
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trained  General  StaflF  oificers,  we  had  a  good  many  more  than  the 
French  realized,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  simply  let  them  lead 
ns  by  the  hand.  We  were  able  in  a  few  months  to  take  the  additMmal 
doctrine  that  they  had,  and  in  a  very  shcHt  time  we  wwe  running  o«r 
own  schools. 

Now,  that  was  in  August  of  1917,  and  in  Octobo*  of  1918,  just  a 
little  over  a  yetir  Iat«r,  I  went  np  to  that  same  front,  just  before  I 
reported  to  command  my  brigade,  and  I  heard  an  American  chief  of 
staff  of  a  field  army  in  pretty^  nearly  that  same  terrain,  giving  tacti- 
cal directions  to  three  American  chiefs  of  army  corps,  to  take  snch 
and  such  a  place  the  next  day.  They  were  all  men  that  I  knew  and 
they  were  all  men  who  were  graduates  of  our  staff  college  at  Fort 
Leavenworth — all  men  who  had  been  tried  out  for  their  present  doty 
and  recommended  for  it  and  calibrated  for  it — men  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  could  deliver  the  goods,  and  they  did. 

Now,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  that  represents  the  absolute  fundamental 
requirements  for  an  efficient  General  Staff.  I  believe  a  General  Staff 
is  an  absolutely  indispensable  agency,  and  I  believe  if  it  is  composed 
of  properly  trained  General  Staff  orfficers  that  it  will  necessarily 
function.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  prohibition  or  in- 
junction will  make  it  function  unless  that  preliminarr  condition  is 
fulfilled.  I  know  of  many  cases  where  General  Stan  officers  have 
gone  beyond  their  proper  sphere  in  dealing  with  troop  commanders 
and  services ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  it  ever  oc- 
curred that  it  could  not  be  traced  back  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
did  it  was  not  a  trained  General  Staff  officer.  That  has  been  my  ex- 
perience. Trained  General  Staff  officers  do  not  want  to  do  it.  The 
1903  act  is  a  brilliant  and  beautifully  worded  law,  ideally  adapted 
to  accomplish  its  intent.  In  that  law  the  phrase  **  informing  and  co- 
ordinnting  "  is  used.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  if  the  informing 
part  is  properly  done,  the  coordinating  part  generally  takes  care  erf 
itself.  And  that  is  the  great  function  of  the  General  Staff. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  following  rnles  must  be  adopted  if  you 
are  to  have  an  efficient  General  Staff: 

(rt)  No  officer  should  be  detailed  to  the  General  Staff  until  after 
specific  training  for  General  Stuff  duty  and  official  determination 
of  capacity  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  General  Staff  officer  with 
troops.  Tlie  test  of  eligibility  should  specifically  include  a  detemu- 
nation  of  the  officer's  tactical  judgment  and  his  ability  to  prepare 
sound  tactical  orders  for  tlie  maneuver  and  combat  of  a  division  or 
greater  force  of  all  arms.  A  list  of  all  officers  eligible  for  detail  to 
the  General  Staff  under  these  conditions  should  be  published  in 
orders  annually  and  the  fact  of  eligibility  should  be  published  in  the 
annual  Armv  Register  under  the  name  of  each  eligible  offkier. 

(7>)  The  list  should  include  the  following  officers: 

(1)  Those  graduates  of  the  Army  Staff  College  prior  to  July  1, 
1917.  who  upon  gi-aduation  were  specifically  recommended  as  quali- 
fied for  duty  as  eonnnander  or  chief  of  staff  of  a  dividon  or  greater 
force  of  all  arms,  I 

(2)  Those  graduates  of  the  Army  War  College  prior  to  Jidy  I, 
1917,  who  upon  graduation  were  specifically  recommended  as  quali- 
fied for  duty  as  commander  or  chief  of  sta^F  of  a  division  or  gteater 
force  of  all  arms. 
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(3)  Those  officers  who  have  demonstrated  by  their  actual  service 
during  the  recent  war,  that  they  are  qualified  for  duty  as  commander 
or  chief  of  staff  of  a  division  or  greater  force  of  all  arms. 

(4)  Those  officers  who  hereafter  upon  graduation  from  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  School  are  specifically  recommended  as  qualified  for  Gen- 
eral Staff  duty  with  troops  on  active  service. 

((?)  Boards  of  general  officers  detailed  to  select  officers  for  the 
General  Staff  should  be  composed  only  of  general  officers  who  them- 
selves are  eligible  for  detail  to  the  General  Staff. 

The  provision  of  such  a  list  would  not  only  assure  competent  per- 
sonnel for  the  General  Staff,  but  would  establish  a  clearly  denned 
avemie  to  the  General  Staff  open  to  all  ambitious  officers  who  desired 
to  qualify  for  that  duty. 

NothinpT  could  be  done  that  would  have  a  more  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  ambitious  young  officers  of  the  Army.  It  would  establish 
a  clear  goal  for  professional  aspiration  open  to  all  from  the  moment 
of  entry  into  the  service.  It  would  produce  a  greater  number  of 
General  Staff  eligibles  than  would  he  required  for  the  peace  eHtablish- 
raent  of  the  General  Staff  and  would  furnisli  a  means  for  the  im- 
metliate  expansion  of  an  enlarged  General  Staff  in  time  of  war.  I 
think  that  the  number  of  officers  that  would  come  under  that  classi- 
fication now  would  be  approximately  2^0,  and  that  our  existing 
system  of  militan'  education  would  probably  add  30  or  40  to  the 
list  each  year.  It  is  fortunate  now  that  it  can  be  done  without 
putting  it  purely  on  an  academic  basis.  A  credit  should  tlierofore 
be  given  to  those  officers  who  diu-ing  the  war  have  performed  that 
duty  and  have  performed  it  well. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  as  I  understand  tlic  general  staff  in 
Germany,  it  is  a  permanent  corps. 

Col.  Palmkr.  Yes,  I  know.  The  French  scheme  is  bettei'.  They 
develop  and  list  everybody  in  the  whole  army  who  can  qualify  as 
an  eligible.   They  detail  their  general  staff  from  that  eligible  list. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  not  want  the  committee  to  adopt 
the  German  system? 

Col.  PALiira.  No.  Germany  alone  in  the  world  has  a  pennanent 
general  staff. 

The  CiiArRMAN.  But  that  of  the  French  system  that  you  have 
spoken  of  3 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  At  present  there  are  about  250  officers 
who  could  qualify  for  the  General  Staff  under  the  rules  I  have 
stated.   To  tl  hose  our  service  schools  would  add  30  or  40  more  a  vear. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  leads  me  to  ask  this  question,  Colonel.  As  I 
gather  from  your  very  interesting  and  conviucing  statement,  the 
very  fact  that  these  men  are  selected  is  because  of  their  capacity 
to  think  on  great  problems  or  big  subjects,  and  because  they  have 
shown  a  predisposition  to  master  the  art  of  war  as  involved  in 
l«Ading  troops  to  combat  and  supplying  men,  and  that  very  fact 
alone,  regardless  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  would  make  those  men 
so  occupied  with  the  war  game,  which  is  in  the  maneuver  of  the  sup- 
plies and  the  maneuver  of  men  in  the  field,  that  they  would  not  be 
regulating  the  orders  of  details  in  the  field. 

Col.  Palmer.  It  is  exactly  as  if  you  had  real  surgeons  in  a  hos- 
pital. You  would  not  have  to  prohibit  them  from  interfering  with 
the  nurses  or  apothecii lies.  _  . 
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Mr.  Greexe.  It  is  a  (Question  of  the  (Jcneral  Staff  assuming  admin- 
istrative duties  and  going  down  the  line  into  every  little  nook  and 
corner.  Obviously  all  these  various  services  should  have  their  own 
administrative  responsibility,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and 
their  representation  of  the  Army,  which  these  m«i  would  only 
coordinate  for  the  war  game. 

Col.  Palsieb.  T  know  of  many  cases  where  General  Staff  officers 
have  gone  l)eyond  their  proper  province  in  dealing  with  service 
details,  bnt  in  most  cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice  it  is  because 
he  is  not  a  trained  General  Staff  officer. 

I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  one  or  two  things  in  the  pro- 
posed statute  itself.  The  total  number  of  General  Staff  officers  pro- 
posed in  the  War  Department  bill  is  Irased  on  correct  principles, 
that  is,  thev  are  largely  General  Staff  with  troops.  I  think  there  are 
217,  120  of  whom  would  be  on  duty  with  troops,  and  that  is  where 
they  belong.  The  men  who  are  here  in  Washington  have  special 
duties  also,  but  when  it  comes  to  specific  numbers  and  the  mention- 
ing of  grades,  there  is  introduced  an  incorrect  principle.  This  bill 
provides  10  general  officers,  41  colonels,  73  lieutenant  colonels,  and 
so  on.  Ten  general  officers  would  be  all  right,  provided  there  are 
10  available  general  officers  who  are  really  trained  General  Staff  of- 
ficers. If  not,  you  bad  better  take  them  from  a  lower  grade.  Forty- 
one  colonels  are  all  right,  provided  you  have  available  41  colonels 
who  are  trained  General  Staff  officers.  If  not,  you  had  better  get 
them  down  below,  bex*ause  it  is  fatal  to  have  any^body  on  the  General 
Staff  who  is  not  a  trained  Genend  Staff  officer,  and  if  you  do,  the 
higher  his  rank  the  more  harm  he  will  do.  Tliere  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  general  officers,  for  example,  are  provided  as  chiefs 
of  General  Staff  divisions  in  the  War  Department,  and  as  chiefs  of 
staff  of  Army  c-orps.  Xow,  obviously,  if  they  are  not  trained  General 
Staff  officers,  you  could  not  possibly  put  them  in  a  situation  where 
thoy  could  do  more  Iiarm. 

You  may  have  noticed  in  the  nowspapere  a  day  or  two  ago  one  of 
Gen.  Ludendorf's  articles,  in  which  be  refers  to  the  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Fourth  (Jerman  Army  which  was  undergoing  heavy  fighting. 
He  iTfers  to  its  chief  of  staff  as  Maj.  So  and  So.  Now.  under  the 
princij)le  stated  in  this  bill  that  ()fficer  would  have  to  be  a  major 
general.  I*udondorff,  from  the  real  general-ataff  standpoint,  would 
rather  have  a  major  with  the  general-staff  training  and  point  of 
view  than  a  general  officer  with  nothing  but  the  general-staff  label. 
It  is  a  question  of  professional  type.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ability; 
it  is  a  queslion  of  a  particular  kind  of  ability.  No  amount  of  ability 
as  a  lawyer  or  architect  will  qualify  a  man  to  amputate  another  per- 
.son's  leg. 

The  CuAiRMAX.  I  see  this  bill  provides  for  225  officers  in  the 
General  Staff  Corps. 

Col.  Pat.mfr.  I  think  tlic  majority  of  them  are  General  Staff  with 
troops.  Tliat  is  a  correct  principle.  There  is  a  clause  of  the  War 
Department  bill,  beginning  with  line  1  on  page  0.  and  on  line  12 
of  the  same  page  there  is  another  which,  if  enact'-d  into  law,  would 
completely,  in  my  opinion,  destpo;-  the  General  Staff  as  created  in 
1903  and  rt-place  it  by  a  new  agency  entii-ely  different  in  kind.  In 
he  act  of  Febmarj'  14,  1903,  in  section  2,  this  language  occurs: 


That  the  duties  of  the  Greneml 
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plans  for  the  national  defense  and  tor  the  mobilization  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  in  time  of  war,"  etc.  In  section  3  the  position  of  the 
General  Staff  is  given.  In  section  4  the  supervisory  powere  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  are  given. 

Xow,  in  lines  1  to  5,  page  6,  of  the  >yar  Department  bill,  the 
planning  function  is  transferred  from  the  General  Staff  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff ;  that  is,  it  says :  "  The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  the  immediate 
adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  and  shall  be  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
with  the  planning,  development,  and  execution  of  the  Army  pro- 
gram." 

Again,  on  line  12,  it  says : 

"The  duties  of  the  Greneral  Staff  Corps'* — which  was  the  language 
of  the  act  of  1903,  and  then  these  new  words  are  inseited — ^"under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  shall  be  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
national  defense,"  etc.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion, whatever  may  be  the  mei  its  of  it,  that  this  law  would  trans- 
fer the  function  of  planning  for  the  national  defense  from  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  that  it  would  give  to  the  General 
Staff  the  purely  ministerial  function  of  working  out  details. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  been  trying  for  several  weeks 
to  find  out  who  framed  this  bill,  what  officers  framed  this  bill,  and 
the  only  information  that  we  can  get  is  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  di- 
rected about  two  or  three  officers  to  draft  it  as  he  wanted  it  drafted, 
and  that  it  was  then  submitted  down  here.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  testimony  we  have  had  so  far:  so  that 
would  come  exactly  within  the  lan^ruage  of  this  bill,  would  it  not? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes :  the  me^od  of  preparing  the  plan  of  national 
defense  embodied  in  this  bill  would  be  legal  under  this  new  language. 

Mr.  Greene.  Some  time  ago,  Colonel,  I  observed  in  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  the  War  Plans  Division,  or 
what  corresponded  to  it  at  that  time,  had  been  asked  to  and  had  pre- 
pared some  plan  for  a  reorganization  of  the  Army,  or  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army,  and  some  comment  was  made  in  a  few  words  about 
it  and  explicit  reference  given  to  the  section  of  the  War  College 
that  had  done  the  work.  Whereupon  I  asked  the  War  College  if  I 
could  see  those  plans,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  say  in  deference  to 
what  little  self-respect  I  have  left  after  being  in  Congress  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  that  I  understood  perfectly  well  that  I  ought  not  to 
see  strategic  plans  for  the  national  defense  having  in  view  any 
theoretical  attack  or  practical  possibility  of  attack,  but  I  reckoned 
that  if  we  were  to  organize  an  Army  under  law,  under  any  plan,  it 
would  be  written  into  the  English  language  in  a  statute  that  all  the 
world  could  read.  And  I  went  further  in  my  reasoning.  Congress 
provided  the  money  to  organize  under  the  law  an  agency  that  was 
to  do  just  that  kind  of  work,  and  that  agency  had  been  engaged  in 
that  kmd  of  work  under  the  provisions  of  that  law,  and  that  now 
Congress  was  being  asked  to  make  some  suggestions  with  regard 
to  making  a  new  law,  but  was  not  given  the  benefit  of  the  research 
and  the  study  that  had  been  put  into  the  question  by  the  very  peo- 
ple whom  it  had  authorized  under  the  law  to  perform  that  work, 
and  I  felt  that  there  was  no  breach  of  the  relations  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  ends  of  the  Government  in  Congress 
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asking  for  the  product  of  its  own  legislfttion,  but  I  was  t<^d  that 
the  studies  which  these  men  hod  prepared  were  regarded  as  con- 
fidential information,  and  yet  they  submit  a  plfui  to  us  here  with 
regard  to  which  any  amount  of  information  had  been  giTcn  by  other 
people  who  prepared  that  plan,  and  want  us  to  take  the  plan  or 
leave  it,  like  a  pig  in  the  poke,  without  haring  an  opportamty  to  0 
jud^e  by  the  same  information  that  had  been  laid  before  them. 

It  was  the  product,  apparently,  of  the  present  General  Staff,  formed 
in  some  kind  of  way,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time,  and  has 
not  since,  that  it  was  exactly  tiie  act  that  this  committee  should 
adopt^  so  far  as  I  might  be  said,  in  my  small  way,  to  represent 
some  interest  in  it. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  can  not  see  how  it  could  possibly  be  construed  in 
any  other  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Congress  has  prepared  an 
agemy  to  prepare  plans  for  something  which  can  not  be  carried 
into  effect  without  the  intelligent  understanding  of  Congress,  I  can 
not  see  how  the  intent  of  that  law  could  be  construed  in  twiy  other 
way  than  that  Congress  is  entitled  to  see  that  plan. 

Mr.  Grerxe.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  have  the  same  sources  of 
information  to  base  our  judgment  upon  as  were  provided  by  our 
law  and  provided  for  the  people  who  submitted  the  plan. 

Col.  Palmer.  Possibly  there  is  a  confusion  of  thought  in  regard 
to  the  proper  limits  of  military  command.  Now,  if  I  am  in  command 
of  a  regiment,  so  long  as  I  comply  with  orders  and  regulations 
from  superior  authority,  the  policy  of  that  regiment  is  my  policy, 
and  properly,  under  the  law.  All  officers  of  that  regiment  will  have 
to  conform  to  it.  But.  if  I  am  the  senior  officer  of  a  board 
required  to  make  a  scientific  investigation  and  a  recommenda- 
tion to  a  higlier  authority,  it  is  not  a  correct  application  of  the 
principle  of  command  for  me  to  say.  "You  wark  that  policy  out  so 
and  so."  If  the  majority  on  that  board  work  it  out  in  a  different 
way  from  the  one  that  I  approve,  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  me 
to  put  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  so  that  the  higher  authority  can  have 
both  views. 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  the  organization  of  the  General  Staff,  do  you 
think  it  is  correct  that  the  Cliief  of  Staff  be  subject  to  the  General 
Staff,  or  that  the  General  Staff  be  subject  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  if  a 
controversiy  arose  vith  reference  to  the  problem  of  oixanization. 

Col.  Palmer.  The  General  Staff  would  be  subject  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  but  in  this  way,  sir  

Mr.  Sanforo.  t  mean  in  the  making  of  the  decision  concerning 
the  controversial  question. 

Col.  Palmer.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  executing  approved 
policy  

Mr.  Sanforo.  I  do  not  mean  the  execution  of  it.  My  question  is 
with  regard  to  a  controversial  question  concerning  the  plan  of  organ- 
ization in  peace  times. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  should  say  that  the  Chief  of  Staff,  when  you  are 
doaiinjr  now  with  the  planning  function  referred  to  by  Congress,  is  ( 
the  presiding  officer  of  that  agency,  and  not  its  commanding  officer. 

Mr.  Sanford.  And  would  be  subject,  then,  in  the  field,  to  the 
control  of  the  General  Staff? 

Col.  Palmer.  He  would  be  subject  to  its  control  in  the  field. 
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Mr.  Sanfobd.  Well,  controlled  by  its  decision,  I  mean. 

Col.  Palmeb.  In  planning  a  military  policy  for  the  Nation,  all  the 
recommendations  would  come  to  him  firat,  and  if  he  did  not  concur 
in  them  the  civil  authority  would  be  entitled  to  get  the  view  of  the 
General  Staff,  with  his  dissenting  view  attached  to  it.  In  other 
words,  the  General  Staff  view  on  a  plan  of  National  defense  is  purely 
an  ex  parte  view,  and,  if  it  is  entitled  to  any  consideration,  it  is  on 
account  of  its  source.  The  civil  authority  is  not  bound  to  adopt  it 
at  all,  but  each  branch  of  the  civil  government  which  has  to  act  on 
it  ought  to  have  all  other  ex  parte  views  properly  accompanying  it. 
Then,  and  then  only,  in  my  opinion,  can  it  arrive  at  the  tnitft. 

Mr.  Gbeeiqe.  Precisely,  and  the  matter  was  brought  up  at  this 
table  and  the  same  statements  made,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  himself 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  the  record  will  show,  acquiesced  in  the 
general  principle  that  we  ought  to  have  the  information,  but  the 
mformation  is  still  non  est  inventus.  We  do  not  seem  to  get  it. 
Those  are  instances,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  the  Colonel, 
that  cause  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  has  tried 
to  open  this  table  up  to  a  number  of  sources  of  information  that  will 
help  it  form  a  good  judgment  in  the  interest  of  the  countrj',  and  yet 
such  things  are  withheld,  and  I  differentiate,  as  I  did  yesterday; 
between  strategical  plans  and  tactical  organization,  but  all  this  will 
become  statute  law. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  have  frequently  on  the  General  Staff,  dealing  with 
a  war-plans  proposition,  put  in  my  dissenting  view.  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  do  it.  If  I  do  not  vote  with  the  majority  on  it,  I  put  in 
my  dissenting  view.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  War  Plans  Branch 
right  now. 

Mr.  Sanford.  But  that  dissenting  information  does  not  get  here. 

Col.  Palmer.  Well,  of  course,  in  a  great  many  cases  they  are  ques- 
tions that  do  not  concern  you,  but  I  think  that  matters  that  you  have 
to  act  upon  ought  to  come  to  you. 

Mr.  Sanford.  At  the  same  time,  ns  I  understand  it^  the  gates  have 
been  raised,  and  every  officer  of  the  Army  has  been  encouraged  to 
come  here  and  express  his  own  view,  but  prior  to  this,  if  I  under- 
stand it,  nothing  came  to  this  committee  except  such  things  as  had 
the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  were  sent  here  tJmiugh  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Col.  T'almer.  I  think  it  is  due  very  largely,  sir,  in  the  first  place, 
to  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  what  a  general  staff  is  and  to  a 
careless  reading  of  the  act  of  1903.   That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Mr.  Greece.  There  is  another  phase  of  it.  with  which  you  are 
doubtless  very  familiar  also.  When  the  general  staff  act  of  June  8, 
1916.  had  become  law,  which  was  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  act  of  1903.  you  will  remember  that  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  for  interpretation,  and  the  interpretation 
did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  result  was  that 
an  Executive  order  interpreted  the  general  staff  section  of  the  act 
of  June  3. 1916.  and  it  was  under  that  Exer'utive  order  and  its  inter- 
pretation that  the  General  Staff  seems  to  have  functioned  since. 

Col.  Palmer.  Those  two  documents  I  had  occasion  to  rend  about 
the  time  I  was  working:  on  this  regulations  question.  I  think  they 
both  dealt  with  superficial  aspects  of  the  General  Staff  question. 
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I'hey  were  both  absolutely'  silent  in  regard  to  the  real  problem  of 
providing  the  General  Staff  with  a  properly  trained  personnel.  That 
was  the  real  issue  of  General  Staff  efficiency  then,  and  I  think  it  is 
now. 

Mr.  GsEEME.  I  can  see  very  readiljr  tliat  your  plan,  as  laid  down, 
does  involve  what  must  be  the  functions  or  a  grand  military  over- 
head to  deal  with  the  war  game  antl  the  preparation  for  it,  and 
simply  the  block  movement  of  masses  of  troops  and  their  supply, 
and  it  leaves  to  the  heads  and  chiefs  of  the  services  what  belongs  to 
them  very  naturally,  that  is  the  administration  of  the  details  and 
the  preparation  of  their  arms  to  take  part  in  that  game.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  solution  to  what  seems  now  to  be  a  source  of  con- 
stant irritation,  that  is  that  the  General  Staff  has  busied  itself  with 
r.atter  of  localized  and  detailed  administration. 

Col.  Palmer.  That  is  it;  there  it  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Huijj.  How  many  men  are  in  the  War  Plans  Division! 

Col.  Palmer.  In  my  branch  of  the  War  Plans  Division  there  are 
about  15  officers,  I  should  say.  There  must  be  as  many  as  40  in  the 
division.  I  can  put  the  numbers  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  wish  you  would. 

Col.  Palmek.  I  do  not  know  them  exactly. 

Col.  Hammond.  I  think  there  are  about  60. 

Col.  Palmer.  Sixty  in  the  division  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  you  anything  further  in  mind,  Colonel? 

Col.  Palmer.  Just  one  thing.  A  properly  organized  General  Staff 
ought  to  do  those  things  it  ought  to  do,  and  it  ought  to  leave  undone 
those  things  it  ought  not  to  do. 

Mr.  Sanfosd.  Then  there  would  be  health  in  it? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes.  That  requires,  then,  the  proper  agencies  to  do 
those  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  we  have  neglected,  in  my 
opinion,  two  of  them.  When  it  comes  to  tactical  organization,  that 
is,  the  organization  of  the  Army,  nobody  ought  to  be  on  the  General 
Staff  because  he  is  a  representative  of  the  Infantry  or  Cavalry,  or 
anything  like  that;  he  ought  to  be  there  because  he  is  trained  in  the 
tactics  of  all  the  arms  combined,  and  is  able  to  look  at  the  combined 
problem,  so  that  when  any  one  of  these  arms  recommends  an  increase 
or  reorganization  the  General  Staff's  view  in  regard  to  that  should 
be  more  or  less  judicial. 

That  requires,  then,  that  outside  of  the  General  Staff  each  one  of 
these  arms  should  have  somebody  to  represent  the  legitimate  ex  parte 
view.  That  officer  really  ought  to  be  partisan.  We  have  never  had  a 
chief  of  Infantry,  and  a  chief  of  Cavalry  and  on  that  account  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  is  very  largely  and  unsatisfactorily  engaged  with  details 
of  business  that  it  ought  not  to  do,  and  can  not  do  with  any  degree 
of  continuity.  All  are  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  arm  con- 
cerned. Some  of  those  matters  may  be  very  simple,  but  they  are  of 
immense  importance.  For  example,  the  In:^antry  shoe  seems  to  be  a 
rather  simple  proposition,  but  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  questions  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  whole  Infantry  service.  There  ought  to  be  some- 
body who  is  specializing  on  the  proper  characteristics  of  things  of 
that  kind.  His  recomnicndations  would  come  to  the  General  Staff. 
If  his  request  in  a  particular  ease,  we  will  say,  is  a  question  affecting 
the  general  supply  problem,  or  something  of  that  kind,  his  recom- 
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mendations  in  regard  to  equipment  or  tactical  methods  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  whole  Army.  For  a  long  time, 
when  we  did  not  know  what  a  General  Staff  officer  really  was,  a 
good  many  of  us  thought  we  were  coming  here  to  Washington  to 
represent  our  respective  arms  of  the  service.  That  was  a  most 
pernicious  view.  He  should  not  have  that  point  of  view  at  all. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  comes  back  to  the  old  fable  of  our  reading  book, 
of  the  dispute  between  the  various  members  of  the  body  as  to  which 
was  the  most  important,  and  the  final  solution  was  the  same  old  one, 
that  each  was  useless  without  the  other. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  Army  situation  exactly,  but  the  Infantry 
is  the  backbone,  and  the  rest  must  coordinate  with  it,  of  course. 
Colonel,  have  you  anything  further  to  suggest  on  ttiis  question) 
Col.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 
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cohhittbe  on  milztart  affairs^ 

House  of  Kepresentatives, 
Thursday,  October  16^  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie, 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  UAJ.  G£H.  WILUAH  J.  SNOW,  CHIEF  OF  FIELD 

ABTILLEET. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Gen.  Snow,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you  in  I'oference  to  the  bills  before  the  committee  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Army.  Do  you  prefer  to  make  a  general  statement 
and  then  submit  to  questions? 

Gen.  Snow.  Any  procedure  which  the  committee  desires  will  be 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  j;ive  us  a  general 
outline  of  vour  views  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

(ien.  Snow.  I  will  puss  over  the  first  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Keakks.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  Gen.  Snow  to  identify  himself? 

Gen.  Snow.  Maj.  (Jen.  William  J.  Snow,  Chief  of  Field  Ar- 
tillery, United  States  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  mijjlit  pve  us  a  brief  statement  of  your  ex- 
perience. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  graduated  from  West  Point  in  IfiOO,  and  I  have 
served  in  the  Artillei-y  ever  since.  I  served  in  a  numlx'r  of  differ- 
ent rejrriments,  practically  all  over  the  United  States  and  Honolulu, 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Panama. 

During  the  war  mv  entii-e  service  has  Ix^en  in  the  United  States. 
I  landed  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  United  States  on  April 
13,  1017,  and  served  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  command  of  the  Fourth 
Field  Artillery  for  about  six  weeks,  and  then  went  to  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  command  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifteenth  Field  Artillery 
for  six  or  eight  weeks;  then  I  went  to  Fort  Sill.  Okla..  in  conunand 
of  the  schools  there,  and  post,  for  about  eight  weeks;  then  I  was 
in  command  of  the  One  Hundred  and  fifty-sixth  Field  Artillciy 
Brigade  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C.  until  February,  1018.  when  I  came 
to  Washington  and  was  apjwinted  Chief  of  Field  Artillery.  I  have 
served  here  ever  since. 

I  pass  over  the  earlier  sections  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  wliich 
relate  to  the  different  staff  departments.  I  presume  the  heads  of 
those  departments  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  bill  as  it 
affects  their  departments  and  have  presented  their  needs  better  than 
I  can. 
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When  we  come  to  section  8,  in  regard  to  the  Transportation  Corps, 
and  section  9,  which  provides  for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  I 
think  those  two  services  could  well  be  combined  into  a  Transporta- 
tion Corps,  if  such  is  to  be  established. 

Mr.  Greeke.  You  say  if  such  is  to  be  established? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Can  you  give  the  committee  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  ditch  the  service  heretofore  perfonned 
under  the  old  organization  by  tlie  Quartermaster  Corps  and  es- 
tablish a  separate  transpoitation  division? 

Gen.  Smow.  I  think  when  we  come  to  a  condition  of  war  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  Transportation  Corps.  It  is  not  nec^sarr 
in  time  of  peace,  in  my  opinion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
function  in  time  of  peace,  but  not  on  such  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Greene.  Could  the  Quartermaster  Corps  have  a  nucleus  of 
a  transportation  Hcrvice  that  would  be  Kufficient  for  the  peace-time 
organization  of  tlie  Army  with  the  capacity  to  expand  in  time  of 
war? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  they  could. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  the  overhead  and  all  those  other  things  could 
be  avoided  in  peace  times,  for  economic  as  well  as  other  reasons,  and 
the  germ  of  what  you  need  in  war  and  the  officers  trained  in  that 
character  of  service  could  be  within  tlie  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  they  could.  We  built  up  a  number  of  corps 
during  the  war,  which  would  make  a  rather  complicated  system  of 
supply  in  time  of  peace.  I  presume  they  can  be  adjusted  and  re- 
duced, but  they  do  not  function  smoothly  at  present. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Under  the  old  system  you  took  care  of  your  own 
transportation  in  your  corps? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  the  Quartermaster  Department  took  care  of 
the  transportation. 

Mr.  Sanford.  So  that  you  did  go  outside  of  your  own  transporta- 
tion when  you  needed  transportation? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Is  it  your  opinion  now  that  that  fimction  can  bo 
better  performed  by  a  corps  whose  whol6  business  it  is  to  manage 
transportation  ■      .     ,  . 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  in  time  of  war  we  will  have  to  have  a  trans- 
portation corps.  As  Mr.  Greene  has  said,  the  nucleus  of  it  in  titne 
of  peace  could  be  in  the  Quartermaster  Department. 

Mr.  Sanford.  But  whether  it  is  in  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment or  not,  there  would  have  to  be  a  certain  number  of  officers 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  handle  transportation? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  there  would.  Prior  to  the  war  there  was 
a  transportation  section  in  the  Quartermaster  GeneraPs  office. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  San- 
ford that  there  would  be  certain  officers  in  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment who  would  handle  transportation  in  time  of  peace,  it  dons 
not  follow  from  that  that  there  will  be  anything  like  the  number 
of  officers  there  would  be  if  we  should  undertake  to  maintain  a 
separate  corps,  because  if  we  undertake  to  maintain  a  separate  corps 
there  must  be  a  major  general  at  the  head  of  it  and  a  corresponding* 
organization  all  the  way  down  the  line,  whereas  in  the  Quart«iv 
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master  Corps  in  time  of  peace  any  officer  could  be  detailed  as  a  trans- 
portation officer,  with  tlie  necessai-y  enlisted  personnel  who  could 
take  care  of  that  end  of  the  business. 
Gen.  Snow.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  'Sakford.  On  that  point,  I  think  it  has  been  shown  to  us 
rather  conclusively  that  if  we  have  a  transportation  corps  the  offi- 
cers who  are  handling  transpoilation  could  perform  more  tlian  one 
function. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  they  could:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Santord.  So  that  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  there  would  be 
any  economy  in  keeping  transportation  in  the  Quartermaster  Gren- 
eraPs  office.  If  the  officers  were  in  a  transportation  corps,  they 
can,  in  a  proper  peace  organization,  with  proper  management,  per- 
form the  various  functions. 

(jen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Greene,  Is  it  not  the  history  of  the  Army  as  it  is  any  other 
governmental  agency  that  once  planted  on  a  foundation  that  estab- 
lishes some  kind  of  an  independent  jurisdiction,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  by  the  very  reason  tlmt  men  get  jealously  anxious  for 
the  growth  of  their  services  and  begin  to  see  many  ways  in  which 
they  can  expand,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  service,  and  then  begin 
to  come  to  Congress  for  the  authority  to  expand  in  that  way? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  Greene. 

Mr.  Grebne.  And  pretty  soon  we  buil^  up  a  little  hierarchy  to 
perform  an  independent  function? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  think  the  transpoitation  ought  to  be  under 
a  separate  heard  in  war  time? 

Gen.  Snow,  ^ot  necessarily,  but  it  will  have  to  be  a  great  big 
department. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  it  ought  to  be  under  one  head  in  war,  and  in 
peace  we  are  preparing  for  war,  ought  not  the  peace  program  be 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  war  program? 

Gen.  Snow.  Except  as  Mr.  (Jreene  has  stated,  that  when  these 
departments  are  separated  and  independent  there  is  a  tendency  for 
each  one  to  grow  stronger  and  for  one  of  them  to  try  to  take  some- 
thmg  away  from  the  other;  whereas  if  they  are  under  one  head, 
as  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depai-tment,  the  officers  of  the  transpor- 
tation corps  can-  perform  other  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  hold  down 
the  strength  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  coidd  be  curbed.  The  only  necessary  thing 
to  do  there  is  to  see  that  there  is  some  authority  over  them  to  see 
that  thev  perform  their  necessary  duties? 

Gen.  ^now.  Ves,  sir;  I  think  that  is  true,  but  the  great  tendency 
when  you  establish  any  corps  is  for  it  to  grow  and  for  the  head  of 
it  to  get  a  number  of  assistants.  At  Fort  Sill,  where  we  were  re- 
cently, are  heads  of  six  or  seven  separate  services  doing  work  which 
prior  to  the  war  was  done  almost  entirely  by  tlie  Quartermaster's 


assistants,  and  the  whole  scheme  is  complicated,  and  I  was  about  to 
say,  topheavy. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Instead  of  bringing  about  efficiency  you  get  in- 
dliciency;  is  that  not  true? 


seven  heads  has  two  or  three 
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Gen.  Skow.  I  rather  think  so,  sir.  I  asked  them  down  there,  if 
a  carload  of  ammunition  should  come  in,  how  it  would  be  handled, 
and  they  said  the  railroad  company  would  notify  the  transportation 

officer,  that  he  in  turn  would  notify  the  ordnance  officer,  that  the 
ordnance  officer  would  then  go  to  the  executive  to  find  out  whether 
it  would  be  unloaded  by  the  Transportation  Corps,  whicli  has  ani- 
mal-drawn vehicles,  or  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  Those  two 
services  are  under  independent  heads.  In  ca«e  of  any  difficulty 
arising  about  that,  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  officer  appeals  to  his 
chief,  who  is  in  St.  Louis  and  the  Transportation  Corps  officer  ap- 
peals to  his  chief,  who  is  in  San  Antonio.  It  is  just  an  illustration 
of  the  way  it  is  done  when  you  have  a  number  of  various  separate 
departments  not  under  one  man,  wlio  can  give  a  final  deci:^ion. 

When  you  come  to  J-cction  12  of  the  bill,  which  covers  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  I  anv  inclined  to  think — and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  section  13,  which  provides  for  the  Signal  Corps — that  a 
part  of  the  per.-onnel  in  the  higher  grades  should  be  permanent. 

Tliese  corps  are  now  detailed,  that  is,  their  officers  arc  detailsd 
from  the  branches  of  the  Cavalry,  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  eo  forth. 
But  I  think  the  work  is  quite  techniciil,  and  that  it  is  all  right  to 
have  detailed  men  in  the  lower  grades  ^o  that  you  can  tiy  them  out, 
and  when  you  find  some  man  who  develops  the  necessary  technical 
qualities,  in  other  words,  a  man  who  will  make  a  good  Ordnance 
officer  or  a  good  Signal  officer,  he  should  be  permanently  commis- 
sioned in  that  branch.  I  would  make  that  only  in  the  upper  grades, 
however. 

Section  14  deals  with  the  Air  Service.  The  Air  Service  is,  of 
course,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  as  everybody  knows.  I 
think  a  hirge  pjiit  of  ti  e  Hi  sMti!factuin  is  due  to  the  r'a^t  tha*  all 
the  officers  who  are  detailed  in  the  Air  Service  are  detailed  from 
other  branches  of  the  Army,  and  that  the  Air  Service  should  be  put 
on  tlie  same  status  as  to  personnel  that  the  Cavalry,  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery, and  the  Infantry  are  on.  That  is,  the  Air  Service  person- 
nel should  be  permanently  commissioned  in  the  Air  Service,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  the  personnel,  and  then  details  made  from  the  Air 
Service  to  the  General. Staff  schools.  In  other  words,  treat  it  tha 
same  as  the  line  of  the  Army  is  treated. 

I  am  going  to  pass  over  to  sections  23,  24,  25,  and  26.  When 
we  come  to  the  line  of  the  Army,  the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry,  the 
Field  Artillery,  and  so  forth,  the  organization  prescribed  in  this 
bill  is,  of  course,  radically  different  from  any  organization  we  have 
ever  had  before,  in  that  it  does  not  go  into  details.  The  bill  states 
that  the  infantry  shall  consist  of  so  many  officers  in  each  grade,  and 
so  on,  and  gives  some  latitude  to  the  War  Department  in  organiz- 
ing them.  I  think  that  is  a  big  improvement  over  former  acts,  which 
have  prescribed,  even  to  minute  details,  what  a  battery,  a  troop, 
or  a  (ompany  should  consist  of. 

Under  the  latitude  given  in  this  bill,  as  new  weapons  are  devel- 
oped, or  new  uses  of  old  arms,  we  can  adjust  the  personnel  to  fit 
the  needs.  Under  the  old  system  we  had  to  come  to  Congress  if  we 
wanted  to  ask  for  an  iTicrc^se  of  some  scouts  in  a  regiment,  or  for 
an  instrument  sergeant  in  a  battery,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say.  General,  that  you 
would  fix  any  maximum  for  a  regiment? 
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Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  fixed  in  here.  According  to  the  pro- 
vision here,  it  would  give  you  4t),b50  pnvatefj,  fii-rft  cla  s,  and  to  on, 
but  it  does  not  state  that  of  that  number  any  number  shall  bo  in 
each  company ;  so  that  you  can  take  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
put  a  smaller  number  of  privates  in  one  company,  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  privates  in  another  company  or  battery,  but  tne  maximum 
strength  and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  is  fixed  in  this  bill.  But  it  does  not  go  down  into  minute 
detail  as  the  former  acts  did. 

For  instance,  under  the  former  system,  where  it  was  prescribed 
definitely  what  a  battery  should  consist  of,  there  were  organized  in 
1916  some  motorized  artillery,  which  we  had  never  had  before,  and 
the  act  of  Congress  had  not  contemplated  that,  but  contemplated 
horse-drawn  carriages. 

When  we  came  to  motorize  those  batteries  we  found  that  every 
battery  had  a  stable  sergeant,  horsehocrs,  and  so  forth,  which  it  did 
pot  need.  It  also  had  enlisted  men  at  tlie  rate  of  four  drivers  per 
carriage,  whereas  they  only  needed  one  chauflfeur  for  driving  a 
tractor. 

Under  this  bill,  as  drawn,  we  could  adjust  that  matter;  we  would 
not  have  to  have  those  extra  men  in  the  motorized  batteries  and 
could  put  those  people  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  Congress  having  laid 
down  a  definite  maximum  number  of  men  at  the  statutory  rat«  of 
pay,  with  various  fimetions  and  gi'ades  in  the  Army,  you  believe  it 
would  he  better  to  stop  right  tliere? 

(len.  8now.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  8o  that  as  long  as  the  authority  of  Congi-ess  has 
not  been  exceeded  in  the  nuniFer  of  men  and  in  the  pay,  such  a 
disposition  of  the  men  in  tactical  employment  in  the  military  estab- 
lishment could  be  made  as  suited  the  existing  conditions? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  within  each  arm. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  untmiately  there  is  no  going  beyond  the 
authorization  of  Congress  as  to  expense  or  number? 
Gen.  Snow.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Gkeeke.  But  from  time  to  time  you  would  not  have  to  come 
to  Congress  to  get  an  additional  corporal,  or  to  get  a  corporal  de- 
tached from  one  battery  and  put  him  in  another  service? 

Gen.  Snow.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  would  be  employed  as  he  was  originally  con- 
templated being  employed,  and  that  authority  is  not  exceeded? 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words  you  feel  that  it  is  the  function 
of  Congress  to  fix  the  maximum  number  of  men  to  be  in  our  mil- 
itary establishment,  but  the  arrangement  of  thase  men  should  be 
left  with  the  military  men,  who  undoubtedly  know  more  about  that 
matter  than  the  average  Member  of  Congress? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  with  one  proviso.  I  would  fix  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  each  arm  definitely. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understand. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  would  not  leave  it  wide  open,  simply  saying  that 
the  Army  shall  consist  of  so  many  officers  and  men,  because  then 
the  strong  arms  of  the  service  would  eat  up  the  weak  arms. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  You  would  fix  the  number  in  the  entire  Army 
and  say  there  shall  be  so  many  in  the  Artillery,  so  many  in  the  In- 
fantry, so  many  in  the  Cavalry,  and  so  on,  but  leave  it  so  that  the 
arrangement  of  those  men  should  be  left  to  the  military  men? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  idea.  It  will  be  noted  in  these 
sections  providing  for  the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry  and  the  Field 
Artillery,  that  they  start  off  with  the  statement  that  those  arms 
shall  consist  of  so  many  colonels,  whereas  the  section  providing  for 
the  Coast  Artillen'  stjirts  off  by  saying  that  the  Coast  Artillery 
shall  consist  of  one  major  general,  so  many  colonels,  and  so  forth. 
In  other  words,  a  chief  is  provided  for  the  Coast  Artillery  but  is 
not  provided  for  the  other  arms.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
each  arm  of  the  service  should  have  a  chief,  just  as  is  provided  for 
the  Coast  Artillery. 

Mr.  Sakford.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  chief  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  in  section  26,  on  pa^  21. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  do  not  see  any  provision  in  section  26,  on  page 
21.  for  a  chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Gen.  Snow.  It  says  that  the  Coast  Artillery  shall  consist  of  one 
general  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Sakford.  It  does  not  make  him  chief  of  Coast  Artillerv.  It 
expi-essly  repeals  the  law  that  makes  him  a  chief. 

Gen.  Snow.  As  I  understand  it,  the  major  general  is  put  in  there 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  chief  of  the  corps. 

Mr.  Sanforu.  The  old  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  chief  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SAHi-x>itD.  This  law  covei-s  the  same  subject  and  by  implication 
repeals  that  provision,  so  we  have  been  informed  heretofore,  and 
there  would  be  no  chief  of  Coast  Artillery  at  all.  Thrre  would  be  a 
major  general  in  there.  He  would  he  the  ranking  officer  of  that 
corps,  but  he  would  not  be  called  chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Gen.  Snow.  He  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  the  chief. 

Mr.  Sanford.  He  is  the  ranking  officer  in  that  bxiroau  or  depart- 
ntont,  or  in  that  corps,  but  under  the  s  heme  of  this  bill  he  would 
have  different  functions  from  the  chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  whose 
duties  are  now  fixed  by  law.  Those  provisions,  as  I  understand  it, 
are  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  not  only  the  provision  for 
the  title,  but  the  provision  for  the  duties,  the  definition  of  the  duties, 
is  also  repealed. 

Gen.  Snow.  Then  I  have  been  wrong,  and  I  did  not  understand 
this  bill.  I  do  not  see  why  the  section  providing  for  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery should  start  with  a  provi->ion  for  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  major 
general,  which  is  not  provided  for  in  the  sections  relating  to  any  of 
the  other  arms  of  the  service.  I  think  every  arm  of  the  service 
should  have  a  chief. 

Mr.  SANf-oRo.  It  looks  good  to  the  major  general  in  that  depart- 
ment, but  as  we  understand  it  the  Coast  Artilleiy  Corps  would  be 
fimctioned  more  largely  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  or  the  General  Staff 
Corps. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  think  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  can  function 
without  a  chief;  I  think  it  must  have  a  chief. 
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Mr.  Santord.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you  except  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law.  The  old  law  seems  clearly  to  repealed,  that  is 
the  provision  for  a  chief  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  with  tlie  defi- 
nition of  the  duties  of  the  office.  That  is,  this  proposed  bill  does 
repeal  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  1)6  yon  remember  which  law  it  is  tliat  provides 
for  the  Chief  of  Const  Artillery? 

Cicn.  8now.  It  is  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  25, 
1907,  -wliicli  reads  as  follows: 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Svnnte  and  Jlome  of  /it /</r iT«  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  CimgrcHu  inxeinhletl.  Thiit  the  Arllllery  of  the  L'niteil 
St))t(^  Army  fhall  consist  of  the  (Milef  of  ArtlllRrj-.  the  C<»iist  Artlllt'ry,  and  the 
Melil  Arfi!ler>\  Tlio  Coast  Arlillery  aiul  the  Fielil  Artillery  shall  hp  orpinlzed 
lis  hfi-eimift«n-  spwilied,  :iinl  the  Artillery  (ihall  hehniK  to  tlie  lint;  of  the  Army; 
I'rovUtcd.  That  on  and  tiller  July  1,  KXW,  Iho  Chief  of  Arlillery  sshull  eease  to 
.■xerci^se  supervision  over  llie  I-'lehl  .\rtflieiy  and  sliiill  thereafter  be  deal^rnated 
as  the  ('hief  of  Const  Arlillery. 

Rw.  2.  Tiuit  the  Chief  of  Artillery  or  <'hief  of  C^mst  Artillery  simll  he  uu 
nddilioiial  iiieinhcr  uf  tlie  4ieiK>ral  Staff  Onim,  and  liis  ulher  duties  shall  be 
prescribed  i>y  the  Secretar>'  of  War. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of  the  ('hlef  of  Artillery  or  Chief  of 
Const  Artillery  the  President  may  appoinr  to  sueb  viican<'j-,  by  and  with  tlie 
advice  and  i-onsent  of  the  Menate,  an  officer  selected  from  the  Coast  Artillery, 
who  shall  serve  for  a  periwi  of  four  years  unless  reapiiointed  for  further 
lieriods  of  four  years;  and  any  ollifcr  who  yhall  hereafter  serve  as  Chief  of 
Artillery  or  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  shall,  wlien  retired,  he  retired  with  the 
rank,  pay,  and  nllowi.noes  authorized  hy  law  for  a  hritcadier  general  on  the 
retired  list.  The  po<i*lon  viieated  hy  an  olliwr  app«»lnt(Hl  f'hlef  of  Artillery  or 
CldeE  of  Coavt  Artillt^jy  shall  ha  lllled  hy  |>roinotloH  In  that  arm  iiccordinf?  to 
existinu  law,  hut  the  ofht^er  thus  apixiinted  shall  continue  in  the  same  lineal 
imxltion  in  bis  arm  which  he  would  have  held  If  he  had  not  lieen  so  ni)pointed, 
and  shall  be  an  additional  number  In  tlie  srade  from  which  be  was  appointed 
or  to  whieh  he  may  he  pronwittHl :  I'rovidal,  That  tiiere  shall  not  he  at  any  tiioe 
In  the  Coast  Artillery  more  than  one  additioiud  officer  by  reason  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Chief  of  Artillery  or  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  and  the  relief  of  an 
officer  from  such  <lnty. 

It  is  also  repeated  in  the  national  defense  act  of  1910  wliich  pro- 
vides that  the  C«ust  Artillery  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  chief  of 
■Coast  Artillery  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  etc. 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  Somewhere  the  duties  of  tlie  chief  of  Coast  Artil- 
lery are  defined,  I  thint.  This  provision  you  refer  to  is  for  a  chief 
of  Coast  Artillery,  and  it  is  repealed,  us  I  understand  it,  bv  this 
bill. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  definitely  repealed  or  not, 
but  there  should  be  a  chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 
Mr.  SANroRD.  I  ajjree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  McKenzir.  From  the  discussions  we  have  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject I  think  it  is  very  essential  tliat  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  liave 
an  officer  corresponding?  to  the  chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  and  that 
there  be  a  cliief  of  each  of  the  other  organizations.  But  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  chief  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  or  each 
of  these  brandies,  has  certain  functions  to  perform,  and  that  he  is 
called  in  in  reference  to  the  ordnance,  ancf  so  on,  in  the  General 
Staff,  and  that  he  has  functions  that  are  not  simply  carried  by  a 
man  who  might  be  made  a  major  general,  without  giving  him  the 
authority  to  act  as  chief,  and  that  is  the  point  we  want  to  know  about. 
You  think  this  bill  carries  tliat  witli  it;  but  we  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  it  did  not,  that  the  General  Staff  had  supervision 
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over  all  these  various  branches,  and  that  they  were  simply  headed 

by  a  major  general. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  tliink  the  General  Staff  should  exercise  general 
supervision  and  cooixlinating  authority  over  all  these  bi-anches.  but 
eacli  one  vf  these  branches,  the  Cavalry,  the  Infantry,  the  Field 
Artillery,  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  so  on,  should  liave  a  liead  for  it., 
whom  you  mav  call  a  chief,  or  give  him  any  name  you  want  to,  but 
he  sliould,  in  fact,  be  a  chief. 

Mr.  Greene.  Take  section  '2G  on  page  21,  which  says,  "The  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  i-hall  consist  of  one  major  gi'neral,"  and  so  forth.  If 
that  niujor  general,  who  obviously  is  the  ranking  officer  of  the  officer 
pCMsonnei  in  that  cDrjw.  is  not  designated  by  law  as  chief  of  that 
corps  so  that  his  funttions  are  deteriuinecl.  is  he  not  in  tlie  same 
status  iis  any  otlier  connnissioned  officer  in  the  service,  subject  to 
such  us-igument  and  duty  in  his  gi-ade  as  the  military  authorities 
may  elect? 

(jon.  Snow.  I  presume  he  is. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  it  tlces  not  cariT  with  it  the  certainty  that 
he  will  he  assigned  to  conduct  oiwrations  as  thief  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps ^ 

Mr.  Craco.  I  wouhl  like  to  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
(Jen.  Miilone,  or  his  argiunent  in  favor  of  a  chief  for  every  arm  of 
the  service. 

(u'n.  Sxow.  I  think  if  tliere  is  any  doubt  about  it  the  language 
of  tlie  bill  should  he  amended  to  provide  that  he  shall  be  chief  of 
the  Const  Artillery  Corps,  and  I  think  there  should  be  a  chief  for 
each  of  the  arms, 

Mr.  M4  Kex7ik.  Do  you  think  the  law  ouglit  to  prescribe  tlmt  a 
man  who  is  solected  as  <  hief  of  one  of  these  various  branches  of  the 
service  sliould  have  certain  qualifications? 

(len.  Snow.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  feel  that  an  officer  selected  for  chief,  for 
instance,  of  Infantry,  should  have  certain  qualifications,  which 
should  be  pi-escribed  in  the  law?  In  other  words,  that  such  a  man 
should  l)e  competent  to  fill  the  position  of  chief  of  whatever  arm  he 
may  he  assigned  to.  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
law  silent  on  that  question? 

(Jen.  .Snow.  I  think  I  would  leave  it  silent.   He  undoubtedly  will 
have  the  qualifications  required;  presumably  we  are  not  going  to" 
select  a  man  for  chief  of  an  arm  unless  he  has  the.  neces.sary  quali- 
fications. 

Mr.  Sankokd.  There  is  a  provision,  on  page  3,  line  7,  that  "The 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  officers  on  the  active  list  who  have  held  the 
rank  of  general  officers  by  detail,  as  chief  of  staff  corps  or  bureaus, 
and  t!:e  general  officers  of  the  staff,  exce)Jt  those  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, shall,  on  the  i)a.ssage  of  this  act,  be  re -orainissioned  as 
generiil  officei-s  of  the  line  in  tlie  grade  and  with  the  dates  of  nink 
now  held  by  them,  or  heretofore  held  by  them,  as  head  of  a  staS  corps 
or  buivau."  Fividently.  from  that,  it  is  the  clear  intention  to  wipe 
out  the  office  of  chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

(Jen.  Skow.  It  is  my  undei-standing  of  that  paragraph  that,  after 
he  has  been  rccommissioned  as  fin  officer  of  the  line,  he  will  be 
detailed  as  chief  of  his  branch  of  the  service,  just  the  .same.  That  is 
my  interpretation  of  it. 
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Mr.  SANtx)RD.  I  think  you  will  find  the  answer  here  in  section  3, 
where  the  duties  of  the  General  Staff  Coips  are  expressly  set  forth, 
and  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  chief  of  staff  is  set  forth.  The 

duties  of  other  officers  in  the  several  bureaus  are  not  set  forth  in  this 
bill  at  all,  and  I  think  it  is  not  the  intention  to  set  them  forth  under 
the  scheme  of  this  bill,  that  the  scheme  of  this  bill  is  that  the  cliief 
of  staff  shall  operate  the  military  establishment,  and  that  the  differ- 
ent bureaus  are  agents  of  the  chief  of  staff;  they  will  be  told  what  to 
do,  but  they  do  not  have  to  be  told  in  the  law. 

Gen.  Sxow.  Even  so,  under  se.tion  3,  if  we  assume  that  there  are 
such  offi:  iais  as  chiefs,  they  would  then  be  on  the  general  staff,  under 
sec  tion  3,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  is  not  the  s  heme  of  tlie  bill. 

(ien.  Sxow.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  on  the  general  staff. 

Mr.  Gkeexe.  We  have  gathered  the  idea  from  testimony  given  to 
us.  and  fi"om  such  light  as  we  can  get  on  this  bill,  whi.  h  nobody 
seems  to  l>e  willing  to  Hcknowledge  he  prepared,  that,  in  some  way, 
there  is  a  sort  of  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  iGeneral  Staff  to  cut 
the  heads  off  of  all  cooi*dinating  services  in  the  Army  and  suck  the 
admini.stration  out  of  them  up  into  the  Genei*al  Staff.  That  is  the 
way  it  looks  to  us. 

That  very  last  remark  you  made,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  services 
or  bureaus  ought  not  to  be  on  the  (jeneral  Staff  has  suggested  to  even 
laymen  here  the  idea  that  that  is  why,  and  that  there  should  be 
chiefs  of  each  of  tlie  services  of  the  Army  important  enough  to 
demand  such  responsibility  and  control  in  that  way,  and  that  they 
should  function  in  their  own  field,  as  the  masters  of  their  fields,  and 
be  coordinated  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Army  generally  by 
the  supervision  of  the  General  Staflf.  But  obviously  if  that  is  to  be 
tho  policy,  which  seems  to  be  a  practical  one,  then  they  ought  not  to 
be  members  of  the  body  which  coordinates  them. 

Gen.  Sxow.  I  think  that  is  the  proper  status,  that  they  should  not 
bo  on  the  General  Staff,  but  the  General  Staff  should  lay  down  the 
policy  it  wants  pursued  in  the  Army  and  the  part  to  be  played  by 
each  arm  in  oi*der  to  coordinate  the  different  arms,  and  the  chief  of 
each  arm  should  work  out  the  details  in  his  arm  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  plan  or  policy  and  put  it  into  execution. 

In  section  25  yo.i  have  tho  provision  for  the  Field  Artillery,  and 
in  section  26  for  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  if  you  consult  the  tables  of 
organization  that  go  with  this  bill  you  will  find  that  tho  Coast  Artil- 
lery has  all  the  mobile  Artillery  of  the  Army  except  the  divisional 
Artillery.  I  think  that  is  an  unsound  division.  The  Coast  Artillery 
and  the  Field  Artillery  were  separated  in  1907,  and  the  law  separat- 
ing them  prescribed  the  functions  of  each.  I  think  that  was  sound 
then,  and  is  still  sound. 

T  think  tho  provision  in  the  pending  bill  is  based  on  a  misappre- 
hension. Durmg  tho  war  the  Field  Artillery,  of  course,  expanded 
out  of  all  bounds.  Wo  had  275  officers  with  one  year  or  more  service 
in  the  Field  Artillery  when  we  started,  and  we  had  23,000  officers 
when  the  armistice  was  signed.  During  that  enormous  expansion  we 
took  in  officet^  and  men  from  other  arms,  men  whose  services  were 
apparently  not  needed  in  their  own  arms  in  the  war,  especially  the 
Cavalry  and  the  Coast  Artillery,   The  Coast  Artillery  also  assisted 
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in  training.  That  part  of  the  Coast  Artillery  which  was  taken  oyer 
into  tho  Field  Artillery  during  the  war  was  assigned  to  the  heavier 
pims,  that  is,  heavier  than  those  of  the  divisional  Artillery,  and 
tliose  having  the  least  mobility.  I  think  as  a  result  of  that  pro- 
cedure many  people  have  made  an  erroneous  deduction  and  have  con- 
cluded that  that  duty  is  properly  Coast  Artillery  duty,  whereas  it 
is  pot.  it  is  Fjpld  Artillery  duty. 

The  act  of  January  25, 1907,  dividing  the  two  branches  of  artillery 
defined  their  duties  in  this  lang;iiage: 

The  coast  artillery  Is  tlie  artillerj-  elmrKed  with  the  eare  aiul  use  of  the 
fixed  and  movnhip  elements  of  limd  and  coast  fortifleatious,  lucludlng  the  sub- 
mnrine  mine  tiiul  toriK*iIo  defences. 

The  field  urtniery  is  the  artillerjr  whieh  Hocompanle^  an  ariujr  in  the  field, 
and  includes  Ilsht  artillery,  horse  artillery,  siege  artillery,  and  mountain  ar- 
tillery. 

That  was  sound  when  it  was  passed,  and  I  think  it  is  still  sound. 
All  artillery  wliich  accompanies  an  army  in  the  field  is  field  artillery, 
irrespective  of  its  caliber.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  that  artillery  is  made  up  of  75-millimeter  guns,  drawn  by 
horses,  or  8-inch  howitzei*s  drawn  oy  tractors,  providing  each  of  them 
has  sufficient  mobility  to  go  with  the  Army  in  the  field,  and  if  this 
view  is  accejited — and  I  think  it  is  a  safe  view  to  take  of  it — then  to 
carry  that  out  it  will  be  necessary  to  subtract  from  section  26  certain 
personnel  and  add  it  to  the  field  artillery  personnel  in  section  25. 
That  personnel  is  set  forth  in  these  Tables  of  Organization  which 
explain  the  bill  and  includes  six  regiments  of  army  artillery,  one 
trencii  mortar  regiment  and  two  brigade  headquarters,  the  aggre- 
gate being  7,110  officers  and  men. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  our  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  is  stationed  in  the  fortifications  pertaining  to  our 
harbor  defenses.  As  I  understand  our  military  system  the  normal, 
indeed  the  only  duty  with  which  our  Coast  Artillery  Corps  is 
charged  is  the  defense  of  our  fortified  harbors.  The  defeuRe  of  our 
coast  between  those  harbors  is  one  of  ihei  functions  of  the  field 
army — ^the  mobile  army.  Even  under  the  Tables  of  Organization 
which  accompany  and  explain  this  bill  and  which  turn  over  to  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  a  considerable  amount  of  our  mobile  or  field 
artillery,  1,887  out  of  a  total  2,473  coast  artillery  officers  are  to  bo 
stationed  in  our  coast  defenses.  The  topography  of  our  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  tlie  coasts  is  such  that  along  comparatively  little  of 
our  coast  line  is  there  any  ground  where  tactical  training  of  any 
value  may  be  given. 

Before  this  war  we  used  to  concentrate  most  of  our  attention  on 
technical  subjects  in  training  the  National  Guard.  We  have  learned 
in  this  wiir  that  that  policv  was  a  mistake.  Experience  with  a  great 
number  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Corps  officers,  laymen  in  the 
military  sense,  has  proved  that  technical,  as  compared  with  tactical, 
efficiency  is  much  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired.  In  the  harbor- 
defense  fortifications  the  duties  of  Coast  Artillery  officers  are  purely 
technical.  There  is  no  possibility  of  practical  tactical  training  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  worn.  If  Field  Artillery  troops  should  be  sta- 
tioned at  these  places,  they  would  be  unable  to  practice  maneuver, 
which  should  and  does  constitute  the  greater  part  of  their  training. 
Clearly  recognizing  this,  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  has  station^ 
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the  two  brigades  of  mobile  or  Field  Artillery  which  are  now  in  his 
corps  as  a  result  of  the  present  emergency  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C, 
and  Camp  Lewis.  Wash.,  both  of  which  cantonments  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  are  properly,  Field  Artillei^  stations,  and  neither  of  which 
are  near  or  have  any  connection  with  the  coast  defenses.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  no  mobile  or  Field  Artillery  unit  can  become 
efficient  or  remain  efficient  if  it  is  stationed  in  the  coast  defenses. 

The  character  of  warfare  required  of  our  Coast  Artillery  and  for 
which  our  Coast  Artillery  officers  are  propely  trained  is  entirely  de- 
fensive or  passive.  It  requires  a  high  gtate  of  technical  training,  but 
gives  no  encourag^ent  for  tactical  training.  It  encourages  an  officer 
to  fight  his  gun  in  one  position  only.  The  Field  Artillery  officer  must 
be  imbued  with  the  desire  to  move  his  guns  as  soon  as  the  tactical 
situation  permits,  and  to  move  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  very  persistent  training  in  tactical  maneu- 
ver. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  severe  criticism  of  our  Field  Artil- 
lery in  this  war  by  officers  of  Gen.  Pershing's  headquartei^  was  that 
our  officers  were  too  timid  in  moving  or  maneuvering  their  guns. 
The  reason  for  this  timidity  is  that  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war 
the  hostile  line  in  Europe  had  become  stabilized  and  the  war  had  de- 
generated into  a  war  or  position,  a  technical  war,  exactly  along  the 
lines  that  training  in  our  harbor  defenses  will  inevitably  lead  to. 
The  instructors  who  came  to  us  from  allied  armies  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  this  cliaracter  of  warfare,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  impress  tlieir  ideas  most  forcibly  upon  the  you  officers  who 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  our  commissioned  personnel.  I  tried 
to  combat  this  erroneous  system  of  training  mobile  artillery  officers  as 
commandant  of  the  School  of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill  and  again  as  Chief  of 
Field  Artillery,  when  that  office  was  created,  and  the  result  of  these 
efforts  was  felt  and  appreciated  in  France,  so  I  am  told,  before  the 
signing  of  the  armistice. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  by  officers  of  Coast  Artillery — it 
has  even  been  olairjied  in  the  publications  of  that  corps — that  the 
Artillery  methods  of  this  war  were  Coast  Artillery  methods.  As  I 
have  just  stated,  there  is  some  similarity  only  so  far  as  warfare  of 
position  is  concerned.  I  have  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  amiies  of  onr  Allies  held  this  same  opinion  at  the  time  we  en- 
tered the  war.  In  warfare  of  position  all  sorts  of  technical  refine- 
ments are  possible  and  necessary.  And  it  will  be  noted  that  as  long 
as  this  method  of  warfare  was  emj)loyed  there  was  no  victory.  It 
was  only  when  the  German  was  driven  from  his  trenches  and  vig- 
orously pursued  by  our  mobile  Army  that  we  secured  peace.  Gen. 
Pershmg  rea-lized  at  the  very  beginning  that  warfare  of  position 
could  never  produce  victory,  and  his  messages  to  this  country  con- 
stantly insisted  that  we  train  our  troops  for  open  warfare — for  war 
of  maneuver.  So  far  as  the  Artillery  is  concerned,  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  abandon  the  cumbersome,  technical  methods,  somewhat 
similar  to  Coast  Artillery  methods,  that  had  been  forced  on  us  by 
our  Allies,  to  come  out  into  the  open,  using  those  of  the  Field  Artil- 
lery methods,  which  are  more  rapid  and  elastic,  before  victory' 
crowned  the  efforts  of  our  Infantry.  The  results  of  this  war  are  a 
complete  vindication  of  Field  Artillery  methods  and  onlj;  emphasize 
the  correctness  of  that  experience  which  induced  us,  in  1907,  to 
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separate  our  Field  Artillery  from  our  Coast  Artillery.  No  amount 
of  dragging  of  guns  along  prepared  roads  or  railroads  from  om•^ 
prepared  pcsitioii  to  another  can  develop  in  an  officer  the  bold,  ajj- 
gressive  spirit  required  in  the  officer  of  that  artillery  which  aceom- 
pani^  an  army  in  the  field.  It  is  only  in  ver^  exceptional  cases 
that  an  officer  who  has  spwnt  much  of  his  time  in  coast  defenses  is 
able  to  acquire  that  spirit.  For  many  years  our  field  or  mobile 
Artillery  was  in  the  same  corps  with  cur  Coast  or  harbor-defense 
Artillery.  All  our  Artillery  officers  spent  part  of  the  time  on  duty 
in  the  coast  defenses.  In  all  those  years  little,  if  any.  progress  was 
made  by  our  mobile  Artillery.  All  Artillery  officers  studied  tech- 
nical subjects  and  the  subject  of  combined  tactics  of  mobile  Artil- 
lery with  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  of  our  Field  Army  was  neg- 
lected. Since  the  separation  of  the  Field  Artillery  from  the  Coast 
Artillery  in  1907,  extraordinary  progress  has  been  made  alon^  this 
line.  I^iie  mobile  or  Field  Artillery  has  no  connection  tactically 
with  our  harbor  defenses.  It  has  no  excuse  for  existence,  except  its 
tactical  connection  with  the  Tnfantrv  and  Cavalry.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  any  mobile  Artillery  which  is  assigned  to  the  coast  de- 
fenses can  never  be  properly  trained  and  organized  as  part  of  the 
field  Army. 

I  am  entirely  unable  to  follow  the  course  of  reasoning  which 
puts  part  of  the  mobile  or  Feld  Artillery  into  a  tactically  unrelated 
arm.  All  arms  of  the  service  contain  several  specialties.  The  In- 
fantry, the  supreme  arm  of  the  field  army,  has  men  specially  trained 
as  grenadiers,  others  trained  as  automatic  riflemen,  and  any  number 
of  other  specialties.  But  all  tlie>e  men  have  such  an  intimate  tacti- 
cal correlation  that  no  one  thinks  for  a  moment  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  break  up  the  Infantry  into  two  or  more  separate  arms. 
The  same  condition  exists  as  to  the  Artillery  of  the  Field  Army. 
Any  organization  that  puts  tactically  unrelated  units  in  the  same 
arm  of  the  service  will  be  fatal  to  efficiency  in  the  riumerically 
weaker  units. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  law  of  1007  which  provides 
that  all  tli!>  Artillery  which  accompanies  an  Army  in  the  field  is 
Field  Artillery  was  sound  then,  is  sound  to-day,  and  should  bo 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

I  would  like  also  to  make  one  additional  statement  about  that. 
In  making  that  recommendation  that  the^e  officers  and  men  be  taken 
from  section  20,  providing  for  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  added  to 
ppctinn  25.  providinff  for  tlie  P'iold  Artillerv,  T  am  not  nuiking  it 
for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  promotion  scheme.  I  think  that  the 
Field  Artillery  should  take  into  it  all  officers  who  desire  to  come 
from  anv  branch  of  the  service,  if  it  is  expanded;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  think  that  under  any  reorganization  of  the  Army  which 
takes  place,  it  .should  be  provided  that  when  reorganization  promo- 
tions are  made  ench  arm  will  hnve  the  same  proportion  of  older 
and  experienced  officers  and  of  newly  connnissioned  officers  so  that 
the  matter  will  be  equalized  in  that  way. 

Mr.  AxTFTONV.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  reconini;'nd  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Coast  Artillery  with  the  Field  Artillery? 

Gen.  Snow.  No.  sir;  positively. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  you  statement  about  that? 
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Gon.  Snow.  I  explained  that  I  thought  some  of  the  personnel  that 
under  section  26  of  this  bill  is  assi^ed  to  the  Coast  Artillery,  and 
which  is  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  Artillery  which  will  accom- 
pany the  mobile  Army  belongs  distinctly  in  the  Field  Artillei-y 
under  the  basic  law  of  1907,  wliich  prescribes  the  duty  of  each  arm, 
t,  and  that  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  great  promotions  in  the  Field 
Artillery.  I  think  that  all  arms  of  the  service  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  basis  in  regard  to  promotions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  have  always  been  taught  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Field  Artillery  and  the  Coast  Artillery 
was  that  the  Field  Artillery  had  all  the  artillery  that  was  mobile 
and  the  Coast  Artillery  the  artillery  that  was  fixed  in  position.  If 
you  fellow  that  line  properly  then  the  Field  Artillery  should  have 
control  of  all  the  railroad  artillery,  should  it  not? 

(Jen.  Snow.  I  would  except  the  railroad  artillery,  Mr.  Anthony. 
That  artillery  is  unable  to'accompany  an  army  in  the  field  until  the 
necesf-ary  lines  of  railroad  can  be  built.  It  must  follow  the  Army 
and  not  acccmpany  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  that  railroad  artillery  has  a  distinct  use- 
fulne!rs  in  their  scheme  of  harbor  defense.  The  general  principle  I 
wish  to  emplipsize  is  that  all  artillery  that  accompanies  an  army 
in  the  field  is  Field  Artillery. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  tractor  artillery  now  a  part  of  the  ■Coast 
Artillery  ? 

(ien.  Snow.  No,  sir.  Part  of  the  tractor  artillery  is  in  the  Field 
Artillery  and  part  in  the  Coast  Artillery.  That  part  which  is  in 
the  Coast  Artillery  was  assigned  to  the  Coast  Artillery  during  the 
war  for  the  reason  that  there  was  so  much  exi>ansion  in  the  Field 
Artillery;  we  took  in  a  great  deal  of  C'oast  Artillery  and  also  some 
Cavalry  into  the  Field  Artillery  dui-ing  the  war,  and  we  naturally 
equipped  the  Coast  Artillery  with  heavier  and  slower-moving 
weapons.  Because  of  that  fact  the  dedutticn  has  been  made  by  somu 
people  that  these  are  properly  C(Kist  Artillery  weapons.  But  zuvf 
are  not;  they  are  Field  Artillery  weapons,  and  in  the  permanent 
reorganization  should  be  so  assigned. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  draw  that  definition  from  the  literal  distinction 
of  meaning  between  the  words  *"field"  and  "coast,"  practically.  Any 
pun  that  can  go  anywhere  and  is  not  dependent  upon  being  fired 
from  a  fixed  position  or  transported  exclusively  by  rail,  and  can  go 
w^here  the  Army  gf)cs,  away  from  f^ncli  artifi-  ial  highways  is  a  mo- 
bile gim  and  ought  to  go  into  the  Field  Artillery? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  it,  exactlv.  In  that  connection  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  statement  made  by  Gen.  Murray,  who  was  Chief  of  the 
ArtilleiT  Corps  at  the  time  the  Coast  and  Field  Artillery  were 
divided.*  He  stated : 

It  is  a  Monnd  niMirnry  principle  tlmt  cmly  shcIi  iiriiis  of  tiie  service  iis  have  « 
fighting  or  tiK'ticul  rehition  with  each  otlicr  shnuhl  t)e  coiiihineil  for  or^aiilzath)n 
purprjsrs.  The  Coast  Artillpr.v,  orj:anizpd  soUMy  for  tlie  pntper  liandlinp  of  tlie 
two  correhilive  elements  of  harhor  clef('ii!<c — ht-avy  suns  in  lixtMl  emphicenients 
und  siilitiitirine  mines  in  position  in  clmnnols  to  he  defended — constitute  in. 
reality  a  passive  defensive  fortf,  which  has  no  tactical  relation  whatever  with 
*he  active  forces  of  Infantry,  (Rivalry,  and  Field  Artlllerj',  the  three  fighting 
«tements  of  a  miihlle  array.  In  all  mobile  armies  there  is  n  definite  ratin  be- 
tween the  three  Ughtlng  elements  whenever  these  are  combined  In  oreanizntlrai- 
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for  tactical  purposes,  the  size  of  the  orKunization  of  the  mobile  army  deter- 
mining the  amount  and  orsiinfzation  of  its  field  artillery.  The  Coast  Artillers*, 
con.stitutiiig  the  defense  of  hnrhors  against  an  enemy's  fleet,  not  only  lias  no 
tactioul  relation  with  any  of  the  ttghting  elemeatu  of  a  mcAile  army,  but  there 
Is  no  definite  ratio  between  the  two  fif^htinf;  elements— heavy  pans  and  mincfi. 
The  numlwr  and  character  of  the  guns  and  the  numlter  of  niine>4  var>-  with  each 
harbor  to  be  defended.  The  ctiniblnatlon  of  tlie  Const  and  Field  Artlller>-  into 
a  corps,  as  is  now  done,  Is  not  only  imsound  as  a  military  principle  but  the 
freriueiit  iiiterchanjrt'  of  offlcrs  between  these  tactically  unrelated  arms  Is  con- 
sidereti  detrimental  to  the  etlldency  of  both. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  ^-as  only  after  tlie  two  arms  were  separated 


each  one  performed  the  work  prescribed  for  it  in  the  act  which 
divided  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  this  war,  the  Coast  Artillery,  where  it  was  used, 
was  used  as  Field  Artillery,  was  it  not? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  and  did  very  well.  We  also  took  in  a  preat 
deal  of  cavalry,  and  they  did  very  well,  too.  I  have  here  a  photostat 
copy  showing  the  Field  Artillery  organization,  one  part  showing 
the  Cavalry  component  and  the  other  part  showing  the  Coast  Ar- 
tillery component. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Field  Artillery  expanded  during  the  war 
more  than  any  other  arm  of  the  service? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes.  sir;  I  think  it  did.  This  photostat  copy  shows 
the  proportion  of  the  regular  officers  we  had  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  was  one-half  of  1  per  cent? 

Gen.  Snow.  One  per  cent. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  Did  T  understand  you  to  say  that  your  personnel  ex- 
panded from  275  to  23,000? 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  enlisted  personnel  from  about  8,000 

to  439,000. 

If  my  previously  expressed  ideas  are  accepted  that  would  necessi- 
tate a  change  in  section  31,  so  as  to  commission  certain  officers  ia 
the  Ordnance  Corps,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  in  the  Air  Service  in- 
stead of  their  being  commissioned  as  provided  in  section  31. 

Wlien  we  come  to  section  83,  providing  for  promotions,  we  strike 
a  question  on  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion. 
This  bill  presumably  provides  for  promotion  by  selection.  I  do 
not  think  you  are  going  to  get  much  promotion  by  selection  out  of 
it,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  places  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Army  so  that  they  can  get  it  if  they  want  it.  But  I  think  a 
more  essential  feature  is  elimination.  I  think  if  you  can  write  an 
elimination  clause  by  which  you  can  get  rid  of  an  individual  you 
will  do  more  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  the  entire  Army  than 
by  selecting  a  few  men  for  promotion  and  putting  them  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  we  know  that  the  Army  will  get  rid  of 
them  if  we  pass  such  legislation?  You  have  the  power  now  to 
eliminate  men  when  they  come  up  for  their  examination  for  pro- 
motion. 

Gen.  Snow.  We  really  have  not  got  it,  for  this  reason:  A  man 
comes  up  for  his  examination  for  promotion,  and  the  only  time  you 
can  get  him  is  when  he  does  come  up  for  his  examination,  which  is 
just  once  in  a  period  of  years.  If  he  fails  on  that  examination,  he 
then  has  another  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  reexamined. 
Almost  any  man  with  a  year  in  which  to  prepare  can  and  does  ma^ 
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such  preparation  that  when  he  comes  up  the  second  time  you  can  not 
get  him.  He  gets  by  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  hold  of  him  again 
until  he  comes  up  for  his  examination  for  promotion  to  the  next 
grade,  which  may  be  years  later.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  provision 
IS  not  broad  enough;  it  does  not  give  us  an  opporttmity  to  get  rid  of 
incompetent  men. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  would  you  recommend  in  »sard  to  thati 
Gen.  Snow.  I  would  recommend  the  insertion  in  nere  of  a  clause 
something  like  this — this  is  very  rough,  but  it  will  give  you  my  idea : 

Whenever  iu  time  of  peace  any  officer  shall  have  been  reported  concurrently 
by  two  or  more  of  his  superiors  in  the  establlslied  chain  of  comraami  to  be 
below  the  standard  necessary  for  efficient  service  he  may  be  ordered  before  a 
board  of  live  officers  not  below  the  grade  of  colonel,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  on  the  approved  tlndlng  by  such  bcMird  that  the  officer  Is  not  suitable  for 
continuance  upon  the  active  list  and  that  his  service  has  been  honest  and  falth- 
fol,  he  shall  he  placed  upon  the  unllmltetl  retired  list  in  the  grade  then  held  by 
hini,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  2}  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  his  grade  for  each  year  of 
bis  service  as  a  coinralsstoned  officer :  Provided,  That  such  pay  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  7ii  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  his  grade;  on  the  approved  finding  that  he  Is 
not  suitable  for  continuance  ujion  the  active  list  and  that  his  service  has  not 
been  honest  and  faithful,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  the  service  with  one 
year's  pay  of  his  grade. 

That  is  just  a  rough  idea,  but  the  central  thought  there  is  that  a 
man  can  be  reported  on  at  any  time  if  his  work  is  not  satisfactory; 
that  this  notification  would  come  to  Washington,  and  that  board 
could  notify  this  man  that  he  is  not  satisfactory,  and  then  they 
will  wat<;h  his  work  for  six  months  or  nine  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  he  has  not  improved,  the  board  could  recommend 
getting  rid  of  him.  ,  j 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  observed  that  second  qualification^  in  regard 
to  an  officer's  services  not  being  faithful  or  honest.  That  refers 
clearly  not  only  to  dead  timber  fn  the  Army,  but  to  dead  timber  of 
a  particularly  useless  and  not  only  useless,  but  vicious,  type.  What 
is  the  use  of  giving  a  man  like  that  any  part  at  all  ?  n  hy  should 
he  not  be  immediately  dismissed  from  the  Army,  if  he  is  dishonest 

and  unfaithful?  .        ,    ,  .  * 

Gen.  Snow.  Theoretically,  Mr.  Miller,  that  is  perfectly  true  but 
practically.  I  think  if  you  put  that  man  up  before  a  board  and  the 
man  has  a  family,  the  board  will  say  that  they  hate  to  turn  him  out 
on  the  world  without  anything  at  all.  .  . 

Mr.  Miller.  That  appeals  to  our  sentiment,  and  not  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Army.  No  civil  institution  in  the  world  would  hold 
a  man  15  minutes  who  was  neither  honest  nor  faithful. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  agree  with  you  in  that.  That  was  put  m  to  over- 
come the  sentiment.  But  the  whole  idea  is  very  rough. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  would  more  nearly  meet  the  public  view, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  

Gen.  Snow  (interposing).  I  ain  not  trying  to  protect  the  men; 
1  am  trying  to  provide  the  machinery  to  get  nd  of  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  interest  is  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  service,  instead  of  retaining  dead  timber? 

Gen.  Snow,  Absolutely ;  I  think  we  ought  to  get  some  means  by 
which  "we  can  get  hold  of  an  incompetent  man  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  phrase  "  honest  and  faithful "  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  a  man  is  positiv«lv  dishonest? 
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Gen.  Snow.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  word  "  honest "  has  its  application  to  fidelity  to 
duty  rather  than  to  matters  of  peculation? 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  I  did  not  apprehend  that  it  referred  to  dishonesty  in 
a  financial  sense.  There  are  various  forms  of  dishonestjr  that  are  not 
related  to  that  sort  of  dishonesty.  You  are  interested,  in  having  the 
highest  possible  efficiency  in  the  Army? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  Incompetent  men  are  not  very  numerous,  but 
there  ai*e  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you.  Of  course,  the  estimate 
of  inefficient  men  varies. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  about  the  efficiency  boards  that  were  estab- 
lished by  emergency  legislation? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  legislation  was  expected  to  be  the  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  Army  officer  who  was  in  the  Army  for  the  war  only, 
but  there  was  no  pi*ovision  for  getting  rid  of  the  Regidar  Army  man. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why  not  provide  for  those  efficiency  boards  in  gen- 
eral legislation  ? 

Gen.  Snow,  I  think  that  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Hull.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  devise  some  scheme  to  keep 
tliem  out  of  the  Army  rather  than  to  keep  them  in  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  can  not  keep  them  out  entirely.  You 
take  any  organization  as  big  as  the  Army  is  and  you  are  bound  to 
have  some  incompetents  in  it  I  think  it  is  humanly  impossible  to 
prevent  some  mistakes  being  made  in  taking  men  in. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  given  us  your  idea  of  what  you  think 
should  Ije  the  proper  size  of  the  Regular  Army,  in  the  proposed 
i-eorganization  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  No.  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  care  to  give  us  your  ideas  on  that  subject? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  on  that  subject 
by  the  statement  that  I  do  not  know  what  international  obligations 
we  are  going  to  assmiie,  nor  how  nmch  of  an  Army  that  would  call 
for.  But  omitting  that  factor,  I  think  we  need  a  division  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  a  division  in  Panama,  a  division  on  the  Mexican 
border,  and  smaller  detachments  for  police  purposes  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  Alaska,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  and  possibly  one  or  two  full 
divisions  in  the  I'nited  States  in  case  of  internal  disturbances  and 
whatever  force  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
universal  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  the  whole  thing  would  not  total  over  300,000 
men. 

Mr.  Grep3ne.  Officers  and  men? 
Gen.  Snow.  Y&s.  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  based  on  your  ideu  that  we  are  going  to 
have  univei-sal  military  training? 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Suppose  we  do  not  have  tiiat? 

Gen.  Snow.  If  we  do  not  have  that  I  think  we  should  maintain 

more  of  a  force  than  one  or  two  divisions  of  well-trained  men.  We 
'should  have  some  real  force  that  could  be  called  on  at  any  time. 
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Mr.  Anthont.  The  pi-esent  Army  organization,  as  provided  for  in 
the  national  defense  act,  calls  for  21  regiments  of  Field  Artillery. 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Do  you  see  any  necessity,  outside  of  our  interna- 
tional obligations,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  why  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery strength  of  the  Army  should  be  increased  or  decreased? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  should  be  increased.  Under  the 
organization  which  we  used  in  France  in  creating  divisions,  there 
were  four  Infantry  regiments  and  tliree  Artillery  regiments  in  each 
division.  Under  the  national  defense  act  as  drawn,  there  are  nine 
Infantry  regiments  to  thi*ee  Artillery  regiments  in  each  division. 
Nobody  in  France  ever  got  enough  Artillery.  They  all  wanted  more. 
It  saves  men's  lives.  While  the  Infantry  is  the  arm  which  goes  in 
advance  and  conquers  the  ground,  it  can  not  advance  without  the 
Artillery  and  without  superiority  of  fire.  So  I  think  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery should  be  brought  up  in  proportion  to  provide  enough  guns 
for  the  Infantry. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  it  is  your  recommendation  in  regard  to  re- 
organizing the  Army  that  the  proportion  of  troops  should  be  four 
regiments  of  Infantry  to  three  regiments  of  Artillery? 

Gen.  Snow.  In  a  division;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  yon  carry  out  that  proportion  in  the  entire 
Army  that  is  authorized  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  would  start  by  seeing  how  many  divisions  you  pi-o- 
pose  to  organize  with  the  65  Infantry  r^^iments  provided  for  by  the 
national  defense  act^  and  how  many  corps  you  are  going  to  make  out 
of  that  number  of  divisions,  whether  you  are  going  to  provide  Army 
headquarters,  and  so  forth.  The  usual  number  used  in  France  was 
four  divisions  to  one  corps.  The  number  of  corps  in  an  army  varied. 
In  these  corps  the  proportions  do  not  obtain  of  three  regiments  of 
Artillery  to  four  of  Infantry.  The  components  vary,  but  they  have 
been  worked  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  reason  that  the  corps  has  Artillery  in  re- 
serve? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  corps  furnishes  the  heavier  Artillery,  and  it  does 
a  certain  kind  of  work  which  the  divisional  Artillery  does  not  do. 
The  divisional  Artillery  is  principally  concerned  in  pushing  forward 
the  Infantry  division.  The  corps  Artillery  is  principally  concerned 
with  smothering  the  enemy's  guns,  and  so  the  corps  Artiileiy  has 
heavier  guns  than  the  divisional  Artillery. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  an  army  should  be  used  for  what  you  might 
call  police  purposes  in  time  of  peace,  would  you  need  as  high  a  pro- 
portion of  Field  Artillery? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  not  for  domestic  police  purposes.  You  would 
need  more  Infimtr^  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  right  proportion  would  be  a  happy  medium 
between  the  two? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir.  The  Army  should  be  organized  with  that 
proportion  of  Field  Artillery  which  will  be  needed  in  time  of  war. 
This  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  organization.  The  use  of  the  Army 
as  a  police  force  is  unusual  and  incidental.  The  prime  object  to  m 
considered  in  organizing  the  Army  should  be  its  effectiveness  in  war. 

Mr.  HtrUh  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  the  size 
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of  the  Army.  Suppose  this  committee  finds  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  acting  through  Congress,  is  opposed  to  compul- 
sory military  training,  but  that  they  are  in  favor  of  building  up  the 
Xational  Guard.  Would  that  not  chanse  the  requisite  number  in  the 
Begular  Army  to  some  extent,  saying,  Kir  instance,  that  we  could  get 
half  a  million  men  trained  in  tJie  National  Guard  i  « 

Gen.  Skow.  Yes,  sir;  it  would.  In  my  opinion,  a  larger  Begular 
Army  will  be  needed  if  we  are  not  going  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
univei*sal  military  training. 

Mr.  Hull.  Of  course,  the  Regular  Army  would  have  to  train  the 
National  Guard? 

Gen.  8now.  Yes,  ^r;  the  Begular  Army  would  have  to  train  the 
National  Guard. 

Mr.  HuLU  That  would  be  of  distinct  value  in  case  of  war,  woold 

it  not? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  if  you  could  get  it  properly  trained. 

Mr.  SANroRD.  Would  it  not  take  as  many  Regular  Anny  officers  to 
properly  train  any  National  Guard  we  might  have  and  keep  them  up 
to  the  proper  standard  of  efficiency  as  it  would  to  conduct  training 
camps  which  might  be  used  for  universal  military  training? 

Gen.  Skow.  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  a  National  Guard  so  well 
trained  as  you  could  get  men  in  a  draft  army,  because  you  do  not  have 
them  continuously — so  long  under  your  direct  control. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  if  we  were  to  as- 
sume that  we  would  train  the  National  Guard  as  they  ought  to  be 
trained,  and  keep  the  National  Guard  constantly  inspected,  and  give 
them  all  the  aid  they  ought  to  have,  you  would  not  be  prepared  to 
pay  that  we  would  not  need  more  men  than  we  have  ever  used  for  that 
purpose- 
Gen.  Snow.  No ;  we  are  going  to  need  many  more  men  than  we  ever 
had  before.   We  never  have  properly  trained  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  you  found  younself  with 
all  the  men  you  could  use,  but  with  a  shortage  of  guns? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Antiiont.  At  the  close  of  this  war,  in  the  event  that  it  would 
be  neces.sary  to  expand  the  Field  Artillery  you  would  find  yourself 
provided  with  all  the  guns  you  wanted,  but  with  a  shortage  of  meat 

Gen.  Skow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  And  the  situation  is  just  reversed! 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  guns  have  you  available  now.  ujmn  the 
fulfillment  of  deliveries  of  the  contract  which  you  are  allowing  to 
go  through? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  about  5,000  of  the  75-miUimeter  guns:  about 
2,000  of  the  155-millimeter  howitzers,  and  about  1,000  of  the  155 
G.  P.  F.  guns.  That  is  the  big  gun  we  saw  fired  at  Fort  Sill.  Tlien 
we  have  about  400  of  the  4.7  guns.  They  throw  a  45-pound  projec- 
tile. We  have  about  500  of  the  8-inch  howitzers,  about  200  of  the 
British  sixty -pounders.  I 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  bi^  in  bore  is  that? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  5  inches.   That  is  a  gun  the  British  found 
very  satisfactory  durinfr  the  war.  We  also  have  a  smaller  number  of  j 
the  240-millimeter  howitzers,  and  30  or  40  of  the  9.2  howitzers.  ' 
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Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  put  that 
table  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


75-min.  guiia,  iiU  types  4,921 

4.7-infh  guiiB    417 

60-ppunder  guns  (British)  ^   200 

155-mm.  guns  (G.  P.  F.)   _^   993 

155-nim.  howitzers  2, 117 

6-iuch  guDs  (British)      ^   100 

8-tnch  howitzers  ,  ,   516 

9.2-1  nch  howitzers   45 

240-mm.  howitzers   320 


Mr.  Anthony.  In  connection  with  that,  when  you  get  all  your 
deliveries  of  ammunition  you  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  ammu- 
nition ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  a  study  made  of  that  question 
recently,  and  we  are  \ery  well  provided  for  the  next  10  years  any- 
way, assuming  that  it  will  keep  10  years.  If  it  does  keep  we  are 
very  well  provided  for  that  length  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,. 
I  think  it  will  keep  longer,  so  tlrat  we  will  really  be  provided  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  regiments  of  Field  Artillery  will  your 
present  supply  of  guns  outfit ;  that  is,  of  the  supply  which  will  be 
available  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  About  four  field  armies.  A  field  army  is  about  a 
million  men.  There  is  a  shortage  in  some  guns  for  four  armies, 
but  there  is  an  excess  in  other  cases. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  regimental  organizations  of  Field  Ar- 
tillery would  that  provide  for? 

Gen.  Snow.  About  250  regiments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us  roughly  how  our  present  supply  of 
Field  Artillery  ammunition  will  compare  with  that  of  other  great 
nations  which  have  come  out  of  this  war;  for  instance,  England 
and  France? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  can  not  answer  that,  sir.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
will  have  left.   Their  figures  have  not  been  published. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  is  all  we  could  possibly  desire  to  have  as 
a  reserve  supply  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  supply 
of  guns  and  ammunition. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  enunierated,  General,  the  character  of  guns 
you  have.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  that  class  of  ordnance  which 
we  have  in  such  large  amounts  becoming  obsolete  and  out  of  date? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  progress  will  be  made  in  developing  guns. 
There  will  be  better  guns,  but  I  do  not  think  thesQ  will  come  within 
many  years  to  the  point  where  they  will  have  to  be  scrapped.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  working  all  the  time  to  develop  better  ordnance, 
so  that  when  we  want  to  put  them  in  quantity  production,  we  can 
have  the  tools  ready ;  so  that  when  the  necessity  comes  we  can  put 
the  better  gim  in  production.  We  estimate  that  it  will  take  from 
12  to  18  months  to  turn  out  a  new  gun  after  we  are  satisfied  with 
it,  and  put  it  into  production,  so  we  ought  to  be  developing  and  im- 
proving constantly. 

Mr.  Miliar.  But  these  are  splendid  guns,  as  guns  go  now? 
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Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  splendid  guns. 

Mr.  Miu^.  The  field  gun  you  adopt^  was  the  75  millimeter 
French  gun  and  the  155  millimeter,  and  some  other  French  guns. 
Are  we  paying  any  royalty  to  the  French  GoTernment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  those ^ns? 

Gen.  Snow,  ^ot  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  feel  c^uite  positive  that 
we  are  not.  We  got  drawings  from  France  during  the  war,  and 
whetlier  we  paid  anything  for  those  drawings  at  that  time  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  MiiXEB.  Do  we  manufacture  the  complete  gun  in  this  country? 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Where ;-  in  Government  arsenals,  or  outside ! 

Gen.  Snow.  At  various  places,  not  all  in  the  Government  arsenals. 
Nearly  every  concern  in  this  country  during  the  war  that  could  make 
war  material  was  making  it.  The  Otis  Elevator  Co.  was  making 
recuperators.  Dodge  Brothers  were  making  recuperators,  and  the 
Studebaker  Co.  was  making  carriages.  With  reference  to  the  75 
millimeter  gun,  we  have  made  most  of  the  recuperators  for  those 
guns  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  imderstood  that  there  was  some  secret  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  the  75  millimeter  guns;  I  had 
heard  that  indirectly,  and  I  have  often  wondered  if  there  really 
was  any  basis  for  that. 

Gen.  Snow.  Thei^e  was  great  seci-ecy  maintained  as  to  the  manu- 
facture  and  assembling  of  the  recuperators  for  that  gun.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  secret  device  in  there.  I  have  seen  the 
recuperators  made  and  put  together.  It  is  a  very  nice  piece  of 
work,  very  delicate  work.  For  instance,  the  interior  of  the  cylinders 
has  to  be  finished  like  a  mirror,  and  they  are  four  or  five  feet  long 
and  highly  polished.  Then  there  are  pistons  in  there  and  some  of 
these  pistons  have  washers  on  them  of  solid  silver,  so  as  not  to 
scratch  the  cylinders.  There  is  a  particular  kind  of  grease  which 
feels  sort  of  fibrous  when  you  pick  it  up  and  all  these  working  parts 
are  finished  to  within  five  one-hundredths  of  an  inch,  and  if  there  is 
an  error  of  five  one-hundredtlis  of  an  inch,  you  have  got  to  get  rid  of 
that.  So  the  secret  is  in  making  the  thing  fit  tight.  In  assembling  it, 
putting  it  together,  you  have  to  be  even  more  careful  than  you  would 
be  in  putting  a  watch  together.  Then  when  you  get  it  together  you 
put  in  a  gymnasticator,  and  you  go  through  the  motions  of  gun-firmg 
and  make  a  record  on  a  smoke  screen  and  get  the  pressure,  and  after 
you  have  that  done  you  put  it  on  another  gymnasticator,  and  if  it 
is  not  working  smoothly  you  tear  it  all  apart  and  start  all  over  again. 
The  secret  is  in  the  adjustment.  If  you  take  one  apart  out  in  the 
field  you  can  never  get  it  together  again. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  cylinders  are  filled  with  

Gen.  Snow  {interposing;).  They  are  filled  with  nitmgen  of  2,400 
pounds'  pressure  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  notliing  about  the  manufacture  of  the  gun 
that  would  prohibit  us  from  making  it? 

(Jen.  Snow.  Not  at  all.  We  have  made  them  and  are  making  very 
good  ones. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  the  wonderful  adjustment  that  leads  to  the  won- 
derful efficiency  of  the  gun  ? 
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Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  some  trouble  in  making  tliem  at 
fii-st,  because  the  French  drawings  are  in  meters  and  they  had  to  be 
changed  to  our  system  of  measurement.  Then  their  system  over 
there  does  not  ahow  any  tolerances.  Tlie  workmen  over  "there  carry 
the  tolerances  in  their  heads.  But  our  American  system  is  to  put  the 
tolerances  on  the  drawings,  so  that  we  were  delayed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hinx.  IIow  did  tne  i-ecuperatoi-s  you  had  made  at  Detroit 
compare  with  those  that  were  made  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  'f 

Gen.  Snow.  The  recuperator  made  at  Rock  Island  was  for  th« 
T5-millimeter  gun,  and  tnat  made  by  Dodge  Bros,  was  for  the  155- 
millimeter  gun. 

Mr.  Hull.  They  made  some  for  the  75-millimeter  gun,  did  they 
not.  or  at  least  prepared  to  make  them  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  thmk  they  prepared  to  do  so,  but  I  doubt  whether 
they  made  them. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  told  that  the  recuperators  made  by  Dodge  Bros, 
were  not  satisfactorv,  and  that  some  of  them  had  to  l>e  sent  to  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  to  be  overhauled.  Is  there  any  truth  in  that 
report? 

(iren.  Snow.  I  could  not  state.  Those  that  I  saw  tried  out,  made 
by  Dodge  Bros.,  worked  all  right.  I  saw  a  nuiiil>er  of  them  tried 
out. 

Mr.  Huu-.  You  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  7.")-ni!llimeter  guns 
on  hand.  We  designed  a  gun  in  this  country  which  wa.s,  as  I  un- 
dei-stand  it,  not  very  satisfactory. 

Gen,  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  include  those  guns? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  included  in  the  75-miIlimeter  guns 
the  three  types  we  have — the  French,  the  American,  and  the  British. 
Mr.  Hull.  And  the  French  is  the  best  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  the  French  is  the  best.  The  British  gun  has 
some  very  good  points.  It  is  strong  and  rugged,  but  not  as  smooth 
working  as  the  French  gun.  You  can  leave  it  out  of  doors  for  sev- 
eral wedcs  and  pick  it  up  and  it  will  shoot.  You  do  not  have  to 
nurse  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  did  we  not  let  con- 
tracts for  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  number  of  American  guns? 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  they  allowed  to  go  to  completion  ? 

Gen.  Sxow.  No,  sir ;  that  was  to  be  adopted  as  the  American  gun  for 
this  war.  Contracts  were  made  for  quite  a  large  number — several 
thousand  of  them — in  the  summer  of  1917.  But  the  maniifacturei's 
had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  making  them,  and  a  great  many 
changes  were  made  also  in  the  design  as  we  went  along,  until  finally 
a  meeting  was  held  early  in  February,  1918,  and  it  was  decided  to 
practically  give  up  that  gun,  except  such  number  as  we  had  in  a  more 
or  less  incomplete  state,  which  could  be  finished,  iind  it  was  then 
decided  to  adopt  the  French  75  in  place  of  our  gun. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Was  that  failure  to  put  that  model  through  due  to 
the  manufacturer  or  to  the  Government? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  was  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  put  into  quantity  produc- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  I  heard  the  statement  made  that  the  Govet-nment 
gave  the  manufacturer  over  400  different  orders  for  dianges  after 
Uie  contract  was  let.  Can  that  be  true? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  once  saw  a  telegram  from  some  manufacturing  con- 
cern, saying  they  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  381st  change.  The 
telegram  said,  "  Contract  running  true  to  form.  Acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  381st  change." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  have  a  surplus  of  gim  carriages  and 
caissons  ? 

Gen.  Snow,  At  the  beginning  of  the  war? 
Mr.  McKenzie.  When  you  got  through. 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  make  more  carriages  than  guns? 

Gen.  Snow.  AVc  are  straightening  out  those  units  pretty  well,  but 
we  will  have  an  excess  of  caissons, 

Mr.  Hi  lt..  Where  are  the  barrels  for  the  75-miIlimeter  gun  made, 
at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  Government  arsenal  at  Watervliet. 

Mr.  Hahbisox.  You  speak  of  having  a  surplus  of  guns  at  present 
Have  we  got  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  to  use  in  case  of  a  sudden 
emergency,  such  as  the  one  we  had  to  meet  at  the  beginning  of 
this  war? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  ample  supply  of  guns  and  ammu- 
nition now. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  case  we  had  to  put  an  army  of  4,000,000  men 
in  the  field? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  would  have  guns  enough  for  that.  We  would 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  to  keep  that  army  going,  that  is, 
an  army  of  4,000.000  men.  We  would  have  to  immediately  start  into 
production. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  production  in  case 
of  emergencv,  such  as  getting  the  jigs,  the  dies,  and  things  of  that 
kind  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  tools  on  hand  now,  and  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment contemplates  storing  them  and  taking  care  of  them,  and 
so  preserving  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  nil  the  guns  properly  housetl  and  taken  care 
of?  Have  you  sufficient  storage  space  for  all  the  guns  and  for  the 
ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  definitely  on  that,  because 
T  doubt  whether  we  have. 

Mr.  Harkison.  What  steps  are  ho'mg  taken  to  care  for  those 
guns  jinil  that  jimmunition? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  Ordnance  Departnient  is  hiring  civilians  to  take 
cai-e  of  those  things  now.  We  are  looking  after  what  we  have  in  the 
Field  Artillery.  But  we,  of  course,  have  only  a  small  part  in  the 
Field  Artillery.  Wo  have  stored  a  great  many  at  the  different  can- 
tonnients.  Tluise  that  T  have  seen  at  the  different  cantonments  are 
lii'ing  i»r«perly  taken  care  of.  The  gi-eat  bulk  of  that  stuff  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Mr.  OiiKKNK.  You  s|»eak  in  general  terms  and  say  we  have  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  irnns  for  four  field  armies? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Are  they  of  the  types  and  in  the  proportions  you 
would  suggest  if  you  were  to  outfit  those  four  field  armies  anew? 

Gen.  Snow.  If  we  were  going  to  start  now  all  over  again  I  prob- 
ably would  change  some  of  them.  But  these  guns  are  perfectly  serv- 
iceable guns  and  they  are  efficient  guns. 

Mr.  (jbeene.  They  could  form  part  of  a  distribution  that  was 
proportioned  correctly? 

(*en.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  they  run  to  calibers  and  ranges  supposed  to  be 
necessary  in  the  heavier  ordnance? 

Gen.  8now.  Xot  in  the  heavier  gun;  no,  sir.  Their  range  is 
short.  That  is  particularly  true  with  the  8-inch  howitzer.  That 
is  a  gun  we  got  from  the  British.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  were 
makmg  them  ifor  the  British,  and  we  got  them  to  make  some  for  us. 
There  were  24  of  those  guns  on  the  line  at  the  time  of  the  armistice, 
and  that  was  the  only  American  ordnance  that  was  on  the  line. 

Mr.  Greene.  Theii  if  it  conies  to  that,  it  seems  to  me  vou  indicate 
that  we  hare  in  numbers  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  smaller  calibers, 
tlie  lighter  mobile  guns,  but  we  nmst  be  lacking  in  some  types  of  the 
heavier  guns  altogether. 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir:  we  liave  sufficient  heavier  gxms,  but  they  are 
not  as  effective  as  we  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  the  types  and  calibers  you  ordinarily  would 
want,  but  they  are  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  you  would  like  to 
have  in  those  types  and  calibers? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir.  We  had  to  take  what  we  could  get  during 
the  war.  and  we  could  get  these  8-inch  howitzers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  you  are  not  charged  with  looking  after 
the  jigs  and  dies  to  any  great  extent,  but  to  my  mind  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  most  important  thin^  that  we  have  to  consider,  the 
preservation  of  those  tilings.  In  connection  with  that,  and  speaking 
about  real  preparedness,  we  should  have,  perhaps,  an  inventory  or 
the  various  plants  in  the  country  that  could  manufacture  guns  in' 
case  we  need  guns,  ao  that  we  woidd  know  the  capacity  of  their  out- 
put, and  all  about  them,  so  that  if  an  emergency  arises  we  could 
unlock  the  storehouses  where  we  have  these  dies  and  gauges  and  take 
them  to  tlie  manufucturers  and  say  that  we  want  so  many  guns,  and 
tell  the  manufacturers  to  go  to  work  and  make  them. 

Gen.  Snow.  That  procedure  is  contemplated  by  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  know  it  is  contemplated,  but  I  hope  it  will  be 
consummated. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  hope  so,  too,  and  as  far  as  T  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  I  will  certamly  see  that  that  is  looked  after. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  life  of  a  75-millimeter  gim? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  is  generally  put  down  as  about  8.000  rounds,  but 
they  have  been  fired  as  many  as  20.000  roimds.  The  life  of  ail  guns 
increased  during  the  war  over  all  prewiir  estimates.  Prior  to  the 
war  we  never  had  enough  auununition  to  fire  one  to  destruction,  but 
we  have  now  quite  complete  records  of  every  type. 

Mr.  Ik'LL.  I  suppose  m  training  troops  you  use  more  of  the  obso- 
lete type  of  guns  so  that  you  can  use  them  up  and  get  rid  of  them? 

(len.  Snow.  Xo:  in  training  troops  we  are  using  the  guns  that  we 
expect  to  use  if  we  take  the  field.  GoOglc 
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Mr.  Hull.  But  you  would  naturally  use  an  older  gun,  would  you 

not? 

(len.  Snow,  We  have  not  done  that  because  we  have  just  taken 
them  as  they  came,  in  order  to  save  sorting  and  transportation,  ship- 
ping and  reshipping.  We  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  number  of 
rounds  every  piece  fires,  so  we  know  its  actual  condition,  and  we  star- 
gauge  it  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  find  out  what  its  condition  is. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  speak  of  the  probable  improvement  in  guns  as 
the  years  go  on.  Is  there  such  a  thing  contemplated  in  the  artillery- 
man's mind  that  the  gun^  using  the  word  as  a  general  term,  is  pretty 
nearly  getting  standardized  and  stabilized,  and  that  the  improve- 
ment is  more  likely  to  run  to  small  detail  than  to  general  principles? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes.  sir;  there  is.  We  have  the  mechanical  develop- 
ments in  guns,  the  designing  of  the  guns,  pi-etty  well  worked  out. 
The  physical  qualities  of  st«el  are  pretty  well  known,  so  that  that 
part  IS  standardized.  We  do  look  for  a  oig  iniprovemrait  in  projec- 
tiles.  That  is  a  new  propasition  taken  up  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the  character  of  advance 
you  are  looking  for  can  be  accomplished  through  the  ammunition  end 
of  it? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  so-called  Big  Bertha 
gun.  Is  that  considered  efficient? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  really  served  no  real  purpose,  so  far  as  the  bom- 
bai-dment  of  Paris  is  concerned.  It  did  not  push  the  war  nearer  to 
its  end.  It  killed  and  wounded  a  noncombatants,  but  it  had  no 
military  importance  at  all  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  do  not  contemplate  building  anv  guns  of  that 
kind? 

Gen.  Snow.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  care  is  being  given  to  these  guns  that  we 
have  now?  Are  they  stored  carefully  and  put  away,  so  that  fine 
mechanism  will  not  tie  exposed  to  the  weather?  It  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

Gen.  Snow.  They  are  being  gone  over  as  fast  as  possible  and  put 
into  shape,  and  being  stored.  But  there  are  a  gi'eat  manv  still  to  be 
gone  over,  whicli  are  still  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  efforts  are  be- 
]ng  made  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  we  can  and  put  them  away 
properly. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  reference  to  section 
33,  which  provides  for  promotion  by  selection.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  great  majority  of  Army  officers  in  the  grades  generally  of 
officer  are  opposed  to  that  section? 

Gen.  Snow.  A  great  majority  of  them:  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Fisher.  Do  you  not  also  find  that  tnere  is  somewhat  of  a  feel- 
ing of  distrust  as  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  efficiency  board  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  there  is;  yes,  sir.  I  think  the  majority  of 
officers  believe  in  the  principle  of  promotion  by  selection,  but  they 
are  afraid  of  its  application. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  have  questioned  many,  many  officers,  ami  I  have  not 
found  any  yet  who  favor  the  application  of  that  principle. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  mean  the  methods? 

Gen,  Snow.  The  results  af  the  method. 
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Mr.  Huu^  For  the  record  I  would  like  to  ask  you  of  what  value 
the  airplane  is  to  artillery. 

Gen.  Snow.  It  is  of  great  value,  and  it  is,  very  essential  for  the 
Artillery  to  have  airplanes  with  it,  in  connection  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  fire,  and  in  connection  with  observation,  etc.  It  has  be- 
come very  important  in  that  direction.  We  have  started  our  Artil- 
lery officers,  since  the  armistice,  in  adjusting  their  fire  from  the  air- 
planes the  same  as  on  the  ground,  and  we  have  found  after  they  havft 
been  in  the  air  six  or  eight  hours  so  that  they  get  to  be  at  home  in 
the  air,  they  can  then  adjust  their  fire  from  the  air  as  well  as  on  th& 
ground. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  relative  value  as  between  the  balloon  and 

the  airplane? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  takes  much  less  training  to  teach  a  man  to  be  an 
observer  in  a  balloon.  He  can  learn  that  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Chi 
the  other  hand,  I  think  you  get  better  results  with  the  airplane. 

Mr.  Hull.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  not  use  the  balloon  a  great 
deal  of  the  time;  it  is  absolutely  dangerous? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  On  the  firing  line? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  minor  branch  of  the  inquiry.  A  gentleman  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  several  days  ago  who  was  a  leatlier  expert,  in 
regard  to  tlie  question  of  harness  and  equipment  of  that  kind  for 
the  various  branches  of  the  service.  Am(»ig  other  details  he  refer- 
red to  was  the  fact  that  there  is  one  kind  of  a  halter  for  horses  in 
the  Artillery  and  another  and  a  different  kind  of  halter  for  the 
horses  in  the  (Cavalry.  He  stated  that  the  Artillery  halter  is  made 
out  of  a  certain  kind  of  leather,  from  a  certain  part  of  the  hide, 
and  the  halter  for  the  Cavalry  is  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  leather 
from  a  ditfercnt  part  of  the  hide.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity  to  our  committee,  at  least  to  me  personally,  and  the  idea 
of  tliis  gentleman  was  to  make  a  halter  that  would  be  alike  for 
the  Cavalry  and  the  Artillery.  If  my  memory  of  the  testimony  is 
correct,  he  had  had  made  a  vast  number  of  halters,  and  he  had  them 
made  out  of  all  parts  of  the  hide  for  all  branches  of  the  service. 
Nobody  in  the  Artillery  or  the  Cavalry  discovered  the  difference, 
and  he  saved  some  $600,000  on  the  manufacture  of  those  haltei-s. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  had  never  heard  of  that.  I  did  not  know  there  was 
any  difference  between  the  Artillery  halter  and  the  Cavalry  halter. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  he  said  one  of  them  cost  $3.82. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  tiny  difference. 

Mr.  Miij.ER.  I  do  not  either,  but  I  was  inquiring  why  that  sort  of 
thing  could  not  be  coordinated  so  that  when  the  Army  wants,  for 
instance,  for  its  total  service,  say  200.000  haltei-s.  or  any  number  of 
halters,  why  the  same  type  of  liulter  could  not  \>e  used,  and  why  the 
Army  could  not  have  a  standardized  type  of  halter. 

(Jen.  Snow.  They  could  have;  I  thought  they  were  standardized. 

Mr.  MiiXER.  Why  has  it  not  been  done  ? 

(len.  Snow.  I  have  never  heard  the  <|uestion  raised  before.  I  as- 
sumed they  were  standardized.  My  office  has  never  lieen  consulted 
about  the  halter. 
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Mr.  Miller.  That  would  come  in  your  department ! 

Gen.  Snow.  It  would  if  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  change  in  it. 
But  the  question  has  never  come  up.  The  only  way  I  can  imagine 
that  could  have  happened  is  that  the  Quartermaster  Department 
used  to  issue  halters,  and  the  Ordnance  Department  also,  and  those 
two  departments  make  them  up, 

Mr.  Miller.  Does  not  your  department  make  the  specifications  for 
the  halter  for  the  Artillery  ? 

Gen.  SNO^^'.  We  have  instituted  a  system  with  the  present  Chief 
of  Ordnance  by  which  we  have  the  say-so  as  to  what  is  wanted.  I 
think  prior  to  the  war  that  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  MiixER.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  on  what  might 
be  considered  a  minor  matter,  and  I  am  asking  it  just  for  my  personal 
information.  I  noticed  in  the  parade  of  the  First  Division  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  horses  attached  to  the  guns  of  the  Field  Artillery 
were  ec|uipped  with  a  kind  of  harness  which  we  call  breast  harness 
as  distinguished  from  what  we  call  collar  harness,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  horses  of  the  other  branches  of  the  service  had  collar  harness. 
I  am  curious  to  know  what  there  is  peculiar  to  the  Artillery  that  calls 
for  a  different  type  of  harness  from  that  used  by  .the  other  branches 
of  the  service.  I  notice  that  the  horses  drawing  the  caissons  had 
collar  harness,  or  at  least  some  of  them  in  the  parade  of  the  First 
Division  here  had  collar  harness. 

Gen.  Snow.  That  may  have  been  possible.  We  used  to  use  in  the 
Artillery,  prior  to  the  war,  a  steel  collar  similar  to  the  steel  collar 
used  b^  a  number  of  fire  departments.  It  was  a  most  excellent 
collar  m  time  of  peace,  but  is  a  very  poor  collar  in  time  of  war. 
It  required  tools  to  fit  it  to  the  horse  and  also  required  a  number  of 
spare  pai-ts.  There  were  eight  different  sizes  of  those  collars. 

Mr.  Miliar.  To  fit  different  horses? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  A  collar  which  requires  tools  and  spare 
parts  to  go  along  with  it  is  a  very  poor  collar  in  time  of  war,  be- 
cause when  men  are  tired  and  hungry  and  more  or  less  sick  and  a 
battle  is  going  on,  the  men  are  not  going  to  take  tools  to  fit  a  collar, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  did  not.  So  we  adopted  the  breast 
collar,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  simply  pulling  up  a  strap.  In  that 
way  we  could  get  the  collars  fitted  to  the  horses  in  the  field.  Having 
adopted  that  collar  for  war  we  are  going  to  continue  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  question  occurred  to  me  along  the  line  of  the 
theory  of  standardizing  the  halter,  and  my  thought  was  whether 
the  harness  could  not  be  standardized,  too. 

Gen.  Snow,  There  are  at  the  present  time  nine  different  kinds  of 
harness  in  the  Army.  I  have,  at  Foii.  Sill,  a  Field  Artillery  board, 
which  not  only  examines  into  certain  Field  Artillery  matters,  but 
which  does  work  for  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  that  board 
has  recently  had  referred  to  it  the  nine  different  types  of  harness, 
with  instructions  to  see  whether  tliey  csm  not  standardize  that 
harness. 

Mr.  MiLi-ER.  That  would  relate  to  the  Artillery  only? 
(ien.  Snow.  No  ;  to  the  whole  service.   The  Artillery  has  but  one 


Mr.  Miller.  That  ought  to  lead  to  a  great  economy. 
Gen.  Snow.  They  are  trying  to  standardize  it  now  and  get  rid 
of  as  many  of  those  types  as  they  can,  ^  i 
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Mr.  Habkison.  I, would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  reference  to 
the  matter  of  ^neral  reorganization.  I  understand  there  are  three 
bills  before  this  committee  involving  three  different  principles  in 
connection  with  the  reorganization  ol  t^e  Army. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.' 

Mr.  Harrison.  One  is  the  administration  bill,  or  the  War  Departs 
ment  bill,  one  is  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  and  the  other  is  the  Dent 
bill.  Have  you  examined  those  bills? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  I  admit  I  have  not  studied  all  of  them  thor- 
oughly, but  I  have  been  over  them  several  times. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  War  Department  bill  provides  for  a  lar^ 
Army  with  universal  military  training;  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill 
provides  for  a  citizen  Army,  and  the  Dent  bill  provides  simply  for 
an  extension  of  the  national  defense  act. 

Gen.  Show.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Which  of  those  measures  do  you  think  is  the  best? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  oill,  with  the  provision 
for  imiversal  training,  gives  a  better  basis  to  work  on  than  either  of 
the  others. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  think  that  is  a  better  bill  than  either  of  the 
other  two? 

Gen.  Snow.  Compared  with  the  War  Department  bill  ? 
Mr.  Harbison.  Yes. 
Gen.  Snow,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  Dent  bill? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  the  Dent  bill  can  be  put  in  shape  to  modify 
the  national  defense  act,  but  it  will  require  very,  very  extensive  re- 
vision. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  principal  point,  to  my  mind,  in  the  Kahn- 
Chamberlain  bill  is  the  fact  that  it  reallv  eliminates  the  National 
Guard,  in  so  far  as  the  States  are  concerned. 

Gren.  Snow.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  National  Guard  eliminated.  I 
do  not  think  that  universal  military  training  should  eliminate  the 
National  Guard.  I  believe  some  system  should  be  worked  out  whereby 
the  National  Guard  can  give  the  reserve  training  to  men  who  have 
already  served  their  term  of  service  in  the  training  division.  But  I 
believe  the  National  Guard  will  have  to  be  Federalized  before  it  will 
l)e  possible  to  make  it  an  effective  military  force. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  other  recommendations  you  care  to 
make  to  the  committee  in  reference  to  this  legislation,  G^eral? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  not  be;^ond  what  I  have  already  stated.  I  lay 
special  stress  on  universal  military  training. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  is  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  universal  training? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  is  the  most  important  thing  we  conld  do 
now.  I  think  we  need  it ;  not  so  much  for  military  purposes,  really, 
as  for  the  general  good  of  the  country,  for  Americanizing  people 
and  raising  their  standard  of  moral,  physical,  and  mental  education, 
coordinating  their  mental  and  physical  powers,  improving  their 
health,  ana  making  them  better  men  and  better  workmen,  more 
efficient  industrially.  I  think  it  would  be  a  tremendous  benefit  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Harbison.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  paying  the  men 
while  they  are  undergoing  the  training? 
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Gen.  Snow.  No  objection  that  I  can  see,  except  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  would  be  less  expensive  than  having  an  Army 
of  576,000  officers  and  men,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  would ;  it  would  depend  on  how  much  you 
pay  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  mean,  pay  them  about  what  is  paid  the  other 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Hull.  As  a  war. measure,  is  it  not  almost  as  important,  or 
more  important  to  have  a  proper  supply  system  ? 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  want  to  express  vourself  with  regard  to  a 
policy  leading  toward  the  motorization  of  mobile  artillery  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  the  day  is  coming  when  all  our  artillery  will 
be  motorized.  1  do  not  thinfc  it  has  vet  arrived.  I  think  we  ought 
to  develop  it  as  fast  as  we  can,  get  rid  of  the  horses  and  substitute 
motors  as  fast  as  that  is  justified  by  our  experience.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  should  make  the  mistake  of  doing  it  prematurely,  and  f<H* 
that  reason  I  contemplate  motorizing  a  number  of  light  regiments 
and  testing  it  out.   We  have  already  motorized  the  heavy  regiments, 

Mr.  Anthont.  In  connection  with  that,  if  you  motorize  the  Field 
Artillery,  will  not  tlie  matter  of  keeping  these  motors  in  repair  con- 
stitute a  large  and  important  item  for  future  consideration? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  will  be  an  item,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  moi*e  expensive  than  to  maintain  horses.  It  costs  a  dollar  a  day 
to  take  care  of  a  horse  now. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  is  the  deterioration  estimated  on  the  motors 
you  have  in  actual  use!   Would  it  be  very  large? 

Gen.  Snow.  Anv  statement  on  that  now  would  be  merely  a  guess. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  would  the  motors  l>e  handled^  Would  you 
have  complete  charge  of  the  motors  and  their  repair,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  in  your  department,  or  would  you  allow  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  to  do  that? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  would  have  men  trained  to  do  that.  During  the 
war  we  trained  at  the  replacement  depot  our  chauffeurs  and  tractor 
drivers  and  motor  repair  men  and  truck  drivers. 

Mr.  Anthont.  At  the  post.s  where  you  have  motor- propelled  ar- 
tillery now,  is  the  repair  of  the  motors  taken  on  by  men  of  your 
corps  or  is  it  done  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps? 

Gen.  Snow.  At  present  we  are  so  short  of  men  that  we  are  not 
doing  it.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Would  it  not  be  practical  to  have  one  corps  to 
look  after  that? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  would  be  practical  to  have  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  to  do  all  the  major  repairs. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  independent  system  of  repair  shops? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  section  in  the  tactical  organiKation  of 
the  bureau  now  that  does  the  repairing? 
Gen.  Snow.  The  mobile  ordnance  repair  ^op. 
Mr.  Greenb.  That  goes  with  the  outfit? 
Gen.  Snow.  The  ninth  section? 
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Mr.  Greene.  Yes.  That,  of  course,  has  been  for  a  long  time  organ- 
ized on  the  basis  of  the  old  blacksmith  and  farrier? 
(Jen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  not  that  be  convertible  as  a  foundation  into 
motor-propelled  uses? 

Gen.  Snow.  Very  readily  for  all  minor  repairs. 
Mr.  Greene.  And  pf>  Tight  along  with  the  outfit? 
Gen,  Snow.  Yes,  sii*. 

Mr.  Greene.  Just  as  the  old  blacksmith  and  faiTier  went  along 
with  his  portable  forge? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  we  have  done  with  our 
harness  and  carriages. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  care  to  give  us  your  opinion  in  regai*d  to  using 
a  single  list  for  promotion? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  if  you  can  work  out  a  single  list  so  that  an 
officer  will  not  be  continually  transferred  from  one  branch  to  an- 
other, if  you  can  make  a  reservoir  somewhere  to  take  care  of  the 
excess,  the  single  list  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problem  in  connection  with  our  separate,  independent  functions,  in 
relation  to  organization  and  promotion.  Any  time  you  bring  up  the 
question  of  organization  under  our  present  system  you  involve  the 
matter  of  promotion,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at  a  sound  basis. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  touch  on  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  ammunition  trains.  During  the  war  they  were  generally 
handled  as  part  of  the  Field  Artillery  brigade,  and  when  we 
organized  a  brigade  we  organized  an  ammunition  train  with  it. 

In  France  it  'generally  functioned  under  the  Artillerv  brigade, 
commander.  In  this  bill  the  ammunition  train  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  horse  part  is  put  under  the  Transportation  Corps  and 
the  motor  part  is  put  under  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  will  not  work  out  in  the  field.  The  Artillei-y  brijrade 
commander  is  just  as  much  interested  in  getting  his  ammunition 
up  to  the  guns  as  he  is  in  getting  the  guns  to  the  front,  and  the 
ammunition  train  should  be  a  part  of  the  Field  Artillery. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  would  not  bring  his  guns  up  if  he  did  not  have 
ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir ;  he  would  not. 
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